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1^0  <^ur  trailers. 

Mb.  Cambbok,  the  Originator  and  Conductor  of  the  Magazine,  has  seen  meet  to  transfer 
his  services  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  rapidly  rising  in  Australia,  it  has  become 
necessary  that  another  should  take  his  place ;  but  the  change  of  Manager  implies  no 
change  of  management,  and  our  readers  will  find  Mr.  Cameron's  plans  carried  out,  as  far 
as  Conductor  and  Contributors  are  able  to  follow  them. 

The  loss  of  an  Editor,  who  has  also  been  the  creator  of  a  journal,  cannot  be  altogether  made  up  ; 
but  with  the  advantage  of  his  example,  and  with  a  hearty  love  of  the  work,  those  on  whom  the  charge 
has  devolTed  begin  the  task  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  also  with  hope  and  cheerfulness.  For  those 
engaged  in  the  Cliristian  ministry',  this  service  presents  peculiar  attractions.  It  is  a  department 
»l)ecificallj  different,  indeed,  but  geneiically  the  same.  The  ministry  of  the  press  and  the  minis- 
try of  the  pulpit  have  the  same  end  in  view ;  but  they  employ  distinct  means.  If  these  pages 
can  be  charged  with  vital  seeds  of  truth  and  righteousness,  the  press  will  bear  them  into  regions 
which  a  preacher's  voice  cannot  reach,  and  spread  them  there.  *  Some  sowers  (as  witness  the  ef^gy 
on  the  cover  of  CornhUl)  sow  alternately  with  both  hands  from  one  seed-bag.  Thus  the  ministry 
of  the  Word  and  Christianized  Literature  go  hand  in  hand  into  the  field,  and  work  together  for  the 
Lord. 

The  times  are  searching  and  trying ;  but  all  the  more  interest  attaches  to  every  good  work  to 
which  any  disciple  has  an  opportunity  of  putting  his  hand.  The  engine  that  is  kept  going  has  a 
sweeter  life  and  a  longer  than  the  engine  that  is  left  idle  to  rust  No  one  who  has  been  entrusted 
with  even  a  single  talent  needs  to  hide  it  in  a  napkin  for  lack  of  a  ready  investment  in  our  day. 

The  specific  character  of  this  Magazine  hitherto  has  been,  and  henceforth  will  be,  with  an  aim 
distinctly  Christian  and  Evangelical,  to  expatiate  over  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  admit  of  great 
diversity  in  the  method  of  treating  them.  In  our  field  there  is  ample  room  for  the  apostolic  method, 
of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  that  we  may  gain  some.  Our  pages  will  contain  something  for  the 
old  and  something  for  the  young.  Qrave  arguments  will  alternate  with  easy  narratives.  Some 
papers  will  be  employed  in  tracking  the  footsteps  of  Nature,  and  some  in  displaying  the  wonders  of 
grace ;  some  will  exhibit  sections  of  general  history,  and  some  will  narrate  the  experience  of  a  par- 
ticular life.  But  whatever  section  of  the  landscape  any  Contributor  is  for  the  time  charged  to  deli- 
neate, it  will  be  his  aim  to  see  it  as  it  lies  imder  the  light  of  revealed  truth.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  miscellany  of  literature  that  is  morally  pure  and  estlietically  correct 
673 
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We  shaU  endeavour  to  make  it,  on  the  one  band,  not  too  heavy  for  youthful  minds,  and  on' the  other 
hand,  not  too  light  for  intelUgent  and  earnest  readers,  who  desire  in  the  highest  sense  to  make  the 
best  of  both  worlds. 

In  particular,  it  is  our  desire  and  hope  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  Magazine  to  bear  directly 
against  those  forms  of  evil  which  most  prevail  in  our  own  country  and  our  own  day.  Our  instru- 
ment, being  more  pliable,  and  not  so  much  burdened  with  the  conservation  of  its  own  dignity,  may, 
if  rightly  wielded,  help  a  higher  service,  by  entering  into  openings  which  the  pulpit  cannot  easily 
reach.  It  will,  in  shorty  be  our  aim,  in  conjunction  and  fellowship  with  other  journals  of  similar 
character  and  contents,  to  do  good  as  we  have  opportunity,  alike  in  the  great  things  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  and  in  the  ordinary  afi^rs  of  life.  ^  ^ 


HEW    TEAE'S   EVE. 


FROM  TUX  OEBKAir. 


|ND  dost  thou  long  the  veil  to  raise 
That  hangs   before    the   opening 
year, 
And  look  upon  thy  future  days,  ' 
In  transient  vision  near ) 


The  pr&sent,  thus,  thou  wouldst  employ 
In  brooding  o*er  the  far-off  pain ; 

Nor  could  an  unexpected }oj 
Be  granted  thee  again. 

An  idle  dream  I    Yet  go  thou  forth. 
And  bravely  greet  the  new-bom  year! 

Look  up  1  though  darkness  shroud  the  earth, 
The  stars  are  shining  clear. 

And  though  o'er  lake  and  valley  rest 
A  mist  unpierced  by  mortal  eye. 


Upon  the  distant  mountain's  crest 
The  golden  sunbeams  lie. 

Look  upward  !  on  those  heights  above. 

The  Holy  City  shalt  thou  see, 
Wherein  thy  Lord,  in  wondrous  love. 

Has  won  a  home  for  tliee. 

Then  gaze  not  trembling  on  the  gloom 
Which  veils  the  threshold  of  the  year ; 

Look  on  to  thine  immortal  home, — 
TJ^ere^  all  is  bright  and  clear. 

Still,  wouldst  thou  on  the  future  gaze  1 
Lo  !  God's  own  hand  the  veil  has  riven. 

And  OB  earth's  dark  and  dreary  days 
Has  shed'the  light  of  heaven. 

s.  »L  T. 
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ROM  the  border  of  the  New  Year,  as 
we  cannot  see  forward,  we  naturally 
look  backward  on  the  year  that  has 
passed.  On  that  field  the  object 
that  arrests  and  absorbs  the  observer  is,  of  course, 
the  war  between  Germany  and  France.  This  great 
(  ontinental  duel  has  so  occupied  the  latter  half 
of  1870,  that  other  events  have  for  the  time  been 
almost  excluded  from  the  field  of  vision.  As  the 
iiM>on  among  the  lesser  fires  of  the  nocturnal  sky, 
the  war  stands  out  in  the  expanse  of  the  immedi- 


ate past  among  the  multitude  of  minor  facts  that 
constitute  the  staple  of  ordinary  history.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  our  review  for  the  present  month, 
we  shall  not  attempt  more  than  to  present,  from 
a  view-point  that  is  at  once  Christian  and  patrio- 
tic, some  aspects  of  the  great  conflict,  and  some 
of  the  lessons  with  which  it  teems. 

Ostensibly  the  Emperor,  with  France, at  his 
back,  plunged  into  an  aggressive  war  against 
Prussia  in  July  last,  on  a  most  contemptible 
ground — some  punctilio  in  the  interoonrse  between 
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the  King  of  Prassia  and  the  French  ambassador, 
after  the  bone  of  contention  -had  been  substanti- 
ally removed.  This,  however,  as  was  surmised 
at  the  time,  and  has  been  conclusively  proved 
since,  was  not  the  real  cause  of  the  war ;  or,  if  it 
really  did  enter  as  an  ingredient,  it  was  only  as 
the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  bade 
Napoleon,  self-confident  and  greedy,  but  not  a 
match  for  Prussian  diplomats,  had  been  hanging 
for  several  years  on  the  edges  of  events  in  Earope, 
always  demanding  additional  territory  for  France, 
but  always  demanding  it  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
always  baffled  and  humiliated.  In  connection 
with  Luxemburg,  his  humiliation  was  carried  to 
Ruch  a  point  that  he  felt  it  was  as  much  as  his 
crown  was  worth  if  he  should  submit  to  another 
blow. 

The  matter  of  the  Spanish  throne  happened  to 
come  up  next  as  a  question  in  which  the  French 
and  Prussian  governments  were  both  interested. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  with  poor  Napoleon 
— he  must  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Prussia  on 
this  occasion,  whether  his  cause  be  good  or  bad ; 
and  he  must  fight  the  German  armies,  whether 
liis  own  be  well  or  ill  equipped.  Into  such  a 
plight  had  he  brought  himself  and  his  country  by 
a  course  of  greedy,  presumptuous,  and  ill-advised 
meddling. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  country 
really  supported  its  ruler  in  the  policy  of  declar- 
ing war.  The  answers  from  the  prefects  were  for 
the  most  part  favourable;  but  these  were  the 
creatures  of  the  government)  and  they  were  sharp 
enough  to  know  what  sort  of  answer  would  please 
their  patrons.  The  party  now  in  power  strive 
hard  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  the  Emperor 
and  his  immediate  surrounding.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  have  only  partially  succeeded.  The 
legislative  bodies  gave  out  the  war-cry  which  the 
populace  caught  up.  Whoever  may  have  been 
guilty  of  throwing  the  first  spark,  it  is  certain  the 
nation  soon  burst  into  a  fiame.  ^  To  Berlin,"  was 
the  cry — ^the  French  meant  to  conquer,  and  to 
keep  their  conquests,  at  least  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  unconcealed  purpose 
of  the  war,  and  I  have  never  observed  that  it  has 
since  been  by  any  party  denied. 

Some  think  that  the  German  nation  and 
goTemments  were  equally  to  blame   with   the 


French  for  the  origin  of  the  quarrel.  There  is 
not  proof  of  this,  however,  on  the  surface,  and 
the  public  have  not  access  to  state  secrets.  What 
lies  on  the  face  of  recent  history  is  that  Germany 
refused  to  surrender  any  portion  of  her  territory 
at  the  demand  of  France,  and  was  determined  to 
unite  her  scattered  fragments  into  one  compact 
empire.  France  thought  that  Germany  united 
would  be  too  powerful,  and  made  war  upon  her  in 
order  to  perpetuate  her  divisions,  and  so  prevent 
her  from  becoming  strong.  The  German  states- 
men, foreseeing  events,  were  ready;  for  Napoleon 
had  not  skill  to  conceal  his  hand.  The  wAr  began ; 
and  the  results,  for  rapidity  and  magnitude,  have 
no  parallel  in  history.  While  Napoleon  was  gas- 
conading at  Saarbruck,  with  a  mimic  war  got  up 
as  on  a  stage,  to  show  off  his  own  child,  the 
Prussian  generals,  a  few  miles  off,  were  preparing 
a  real  one.  They  burst  over  the  borders  like  an 
avalanche,  and  hitherto  have  carried  all  before 
them.  Two  great  armies  have  surrendered,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers 
are  confined  in  German  prisons. 

When  the  imperial  bladder,  punctured  by  Ger- 
man bayonets,  ingloriously  collapsed,  a  good  many 
disagreeable  secrets  were  exposed  to  the  public 
view.  It  was  discovered  that  in  promoting  to  the 
highest  places  the  flatterers  of  his  person  and  reign, 
Napoleon  had  left  France  naked,  an  easy  prey  to 
her  foe.  Patriotic  and  honourable  Frenchmen  had 
been  kept,  or  had  kept  themselves,  at  a  distance 
from  the  imperial  councils,  and  they  were  missed 
in  the  day  of  batUe.  When  the  strain  came  on, 
it  was  found  that  those  who  supported  a  throne 
founded  on  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  had  not 
strength  to  defend  either  themselves  or  their 
master. 

The  world  stands  aghast  at  the  hollowness 
pervading  French  society,  high  and  low,  which 
the  events  of  the  war  have  unveiled.  The  low 
moral  condition  of  the  country  was  known  to 
thoughtful  observers  before;  but  the  shock  of 
battle  has  rent  off  the  tawdry  curtains  that  covered 
the  corruption,  and  admitted  the  public  gaze. 
Frenchmen  who  are  both  Christians  and  patriots, 
^new  and  lamented  their  country's  weakness  be- 
fore  the  storm  arose.  It  is  within  our  knowledge 
that  an  eminent  living  Frenchman  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  a  year  ago,  that  the  foundations  of  society 
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were  so  underaiined  by  various  vice,  that  he  saw 
fio  hope  for  his  country  except  in  some  catas- 
trophe that  should  first  destroy,  in  order  that  a 
regenerated  national  life  might  spring  from  the 
svshes  of  the  dead.  Some  years  ago,  M.  Jules 
«Simon,  a  member  of  the  present  republican 
government,  examined  thoroughly  the  moral  and 
cnaterial  condition  of  the  population  in  the  raanu- 
/acturing  centres  of  France,  and  published  the 
results.  His  disclosures  were  frightful  After 
reading  his  account,  you  feel,  when  treading  the 
6oil  of  France,  as  if  you  were  walking  over  a  vol- 
cano palpitating  with  ^the  throes  of  pent-up 
internal  fires. 

The  nation  is  nearly  destitute  of  religion.  Like 
a  vessel  under  the  operation  of  an  air-pump, 
although  not  absolutely  a  vacuum,  it  is  such  to 
all  practical  purposes.  By  a  long  course  of  cruel 
persecution,  and  abject  superstition,  and  tacit 
unbelief,  religion  has  at  length  been  well-nigh 
exhausted  from  the  land.  A  vivacious  and  cul- 
tivated people  have  been  altogether  deprived  of 
spiritual  thought  and  aim — left  to  sink  in  the 
mire  of  materialism.  When  the  war  was  declared, 
and  the  hosts  began  to  muster,  it  occurred  to  the 
Authorities  that  it  would  be  seemly,  and  accord- 
ting  to  precedent,  to  call  in  religion  either  as  a 
^consolation  in  sorrow  or  a  stimulant  to  courage. 
The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  accordingly,  as  local  head 
of  the  Church,  com|)osed  or  sanctioned  a  sort  of 
national  prayer,  which  consisted  in  reiterated 
vows  to  place  France,  in  her  extremity,  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  This,  and 
•no  more.  No  effort  to  express  any  kind  of  re- 
ligious desire  as  an  exercise  for  intelligent  human 
minds,  but  only  a  mechanical  act  of  their  tradi- 
tional idolatry.  Poor  unhappy  France,  that  mur- 
dered or  banished  her  Christians  under  Louis  XIY., 
and  murdered  or  banished  her  patriots  under 
Napoleon  III. ;  now  that  her  day  of  trial  has 
come,  she  has  neither  Christians  nor  patriots  to 
guide  her  council  or  command  her  hosts.  She 
«had  her  Emperor  and  his  satellites,  who  led  her 
.soldiers  to  the  shambles ;  she  had  her  priests  and 
ther  devotees,  who  would  worship  an  infallible 
Pope,  but  could  not  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 

Judging  from  public  documents,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  conflict,  one  might  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  French  rulers  and  journal- 


ists think  falsehood  more  powerful  than  troth. 
If  great  swelling  words  could  have  saved  the 
country,  she  would  have  been  safe  long  ago.  But 
humility,  modesty,  truthfulness,  are  nowhere 
visible.  Even  now,  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
drama,  they  seem  to  have  learned  nothing.  They 
refiise  to  realize  their  position.  As  wine  in 
certain  circumstances  becomes  vinegar,  the  gener- 
ous force  of  a  radically  noble  and  chivalrous 
people,  although  stirred  into  a  tumultuous  effer- 
vescence, seems,  through  some  fatal  infection,  to 
have  run  into  the  reckless  daring  of  impassioned 
despair.  They  seem  to  have  lost  the  power  of 
either  yielding  or  resisting.  Bidding  defiance  to 
the  conqueror  everywhere,  they  nowhere  are  able 
to  repel  his  assault  Thus  even  the  valour  of 
Frenchmen  only  secures  the  devastation  of 
France. 

To  students  of  Scripture  and  of  history,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  aspect  of  the  wnr  is  iu 
bearing  on  the  Papacy.  The  conflict  has  already 
told  with  decisive  effect  on  the  condition  of  that 
ancient  and  mysterious  power.  The  year  1848 
found  Italy  partitioned  among  a  number  of  petty 
rulers,  who  leant  on  foreign  governments  for  the 
power  to  oppress,  with  more  or  less  aggravated 
measures  of  tyranny,  the  several  sections  of  that 
beautiful  but  unhappy  land.  That  year  of 
political  earthquakes  did  not  spare  those  depen- 
dent and  rickety  thrones.  Some  were  shaken, 
and  some  were  overthrown.  The  Papacy  as  a 
temporal  kingdom  fell;  not  by  the  bl<}w  of  an 
external  enemy,  but  by  the  spontaneous  uprising  of 
the  population.  The  nation  arose  and  rid  itself 
of  the  worst  government  that  has  ever  been 
known  within  the  circle  of  Christian  civilization. 
Nor  were  the  long-oppressed  people  cruel  when 
at  last  they  obtained  power.  They  did  no  harm 
to  the  cast-off  tyrants ;  they  simply  cast  them  off 
The  worst  that  happened  to  the  Pope  was  a  rapid 
journey  in  an  undignified  costume.  The  Romans, 
when  they  regained  possession  of  themselves,  were 
remarkably  peaceable  and  orderly.  They  estab- 
lished a  republican  government^  and  prepared  t* 
begin  their  national  life.  The  French  had  aLso 
cast  off  their  king,  although  his  government  wasi 
unspeakably  less  faulty  than  that  of  the  Pope,  and 
had  also  established  a  repnblia  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  the  French  nation  under  their  own  choseu 
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form  of  government,  was  to  send  an  army  to  re4m- 
poM  the  Pope  upon  the  Bomana.  The  army  of 
republican  France,  after  a  bloody  siege,  oppressed 
the  republic  of  Borne,  and  reinstated  the  priests 
in  their  spiritual  and  temporal  authority.  No 
baser  act  stands  on  the  laden  page  of  human 
history.  From  that  time  till  late  last  year — a 
period  of  about  eighteen  years — a  French  army 
at  Rome  has  held  down  the  patriots,  and  sup- 
ported the  reign  of  the  Pope  and  his  Jesuits. 
During  that  time  the  noblest  of  Italian  patriots 
had  been  exiled  or  imprisoned  by  a  junto  of 
priests  under  the  shield  of  France.  The  Emperor, 
whom  the  French  people  now  are  so  eager  to 
expose  as  the  scape-goat  to  bear  their  guilt,  had 
no  hand  at  first  in  that  dark  deed;  in  that 
matter  he  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  re- 
public. 

Now  for  the  Nemesis.  On  the  day  that  the 
German  hosts  encircled  Paris,  the  Italian  national 
army  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Bome.  The 
oppressor  of  the  Boman  people  was  struck  to  the 
ground,  and  the  Boman  people  went  out  free. 
Who  that  believes  in  a  righteous  Providence  will 
hesitate  to  say,  The  oppressor  was  struck  down, 
in  order  that  the  oppressed  might  go  free.  The 
Lord  reigneth — reigneth  always  and  over  all; 
but  seldom  are  the  footprints  of  his  path  so 
clearly  seen.  Paris  revelled  while  her  legions 
invested  Bome  and  slaughtered  its  patriotic 
defenders ;  Paris  has  since  been  compelled  to 
endure  the  hardships  of  a  siege.  She  has  tasted 
of  the  bitter  cup  that  she  thoughtlessly  forced  her 
uster  to  drink.  Would  that  her  light-hearted 
multitude  could  learn  in  their  adversity — learn 
the  double  lesson — ^to  fear  Qod,  and  regard  man ! 

The  time  had  come,  the  set  time,  when  the 
temporal  power,  usurped  and  long  held  by  the 
bishops  of  Bome,  must  cease.  Italy  was  not 
strong  enough  to  wrench  her  own  capital  from 
the  French  army  that  mounted  guard  over  the 
Pope  and  his  cardinals.  In  such  a  case  a  miracle 
of  deliverance  is  not  needed ;  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence are  accomplished  by  natural  causes.  France 
was  first  demented,  and  then  destroyed.  Madly 
she  laonched  her  legions  in  a  crusade  against 
Germany.  Germany  arose  to  repel  the  assault, 
and  France  was  struck  down.  A  certain  species 
of  dog^  when  once  its  teeth  have  sunk  into  its 


victim's  flesh,  cannot  by  any  means  be  induced 
to  let  go  again ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  strangle 
the  creature  ere  his  grasp  can  be  relaxed.  Such 
a  cruel  instinct  seems  to  have  animated  the 
French  nation,  alike  under  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Bomans. 
Bome  was  weak,  and  France  had  bitten  deep 
into  her  flesh ;  the  assailant  cbuld  not  be  per- 
suaded to  let  her  victim  go.  For  eighteen  years 
she  held  fast,  defying  alike  the  claims  of  justice 
and  the  appeal  to  pity.  The  strong  unjustly  and 
cruelly  held  his  prostrate  prey,  until  a  stronger 
grasped  him  by  the  throat,  and  compelled  him  to 
let  go.  The  vastness  and  precision  of  the  appara- 
tus set  in  motion  for  the  liberation  of  the  Boman 
people,  reminds  one  of  Ezekiel's  wheels,  which,  as 
to  bulk,  were  "  so  high  that  they  wer6  dreadful ; " 
and,  as  to  exact  direction,  were  *'full  of  eyes 
round  about."  Not  till  Germany  had  invested 
Paris,  did  France  let  go  her  robber-grasp  of 
Bome. 

One  feature,  suddenly  and  in  vast  proportions 
developed  in  the  American  Civil  War,  has  bee» 
conspicuous  also  in  the  European  struggle, — the 
unwearied  and  effective  Christian  love  that  has 
followed  the  sufiferersi,  whether  friends  or  foes. 
Instead  of  the  ancient  heathen  idea  of  a  Minerva, 
fierce  warrior  virgin,  flying  before  the  embattled 
hosts  and  encouraging  the  carnage,  it  is  now  a 
real  angel,  messenger  of  mercy,  following  in  the 
wake  of  armies,  and  lingering  over  the  fields  of 
blood, — stooping  down  to  heal  the  wounded,  au<l 
feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and 
whisper  into  the  ear  of  the  dying  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. It  is  a  strange  and  striking  pheno- 
menon of  our  own  day,  that  nowhere  have  the 
beautiful  and  beneficent  graces  of  the  gospel 
grown  so  strong  and  become  so  fruitful  as  amid 
the  carnage  of  a  battle-field.  This  fact,  if  well 
observed  and  wisely  followed  up,  may  yet  becoin« 
the  germ  of  a  richer  harvest  than  any  that  the 
fields  of  time  have  born  hitherto.  What  if  the- 
excesses  of  war  should  generate  and  develop  ar 
power  that  shall  turn  rouud  and  extinguish  the^ 
war  from  which  it  sprang!  Out  of  the  eutci; 
may  come  forth  meat — out  of  the  war  may  come 
a  Christian  love  that  shall  yet  make  war  impos- 
sible. 
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In  traTersing  lately  one  of  the  ^great  battle- 
fields of  America  (Oettysbnrg),  we  were  arrested 
by  a  long  line  of  little  mounds  on  tlie  skirts  of  a 
clover-field,  in  shape  and  size  precisely  like  the 
mounds  that  are  usually  raised  over  graves  in  a 
rural  cemetery.  The  mounds  in  this  case,  how- 
ever, were  not  of  earth.  The  soil  on  the  spot  was 
perfectly  level  The  elevations  were  formed  by 
a  ranker  growth  of  clover  there  than  on  other 
portions  of  the  field.  Narrow  avenues  of  shorter 
grass  divided  mound  from  mound,  and  imparted 
to  the  scene  the  ^pearance  of  a  sequestered  grave- 
yard. On  inquiring  into  the  cause,  we  discovered 
that  after  the  battle,  a  row  of  Federal  soldiers  had 
been  buried  there,  each  reverently  laid  in  a  sepa- 
rate grave  by  the  pious  care  of  survivors.  Over 
the  dead  the  grass  grew  richer  and  ranker  than 
on  other  parts  of  the  field.  No  object  and  no 
narrative  ever  brought  more  vividly  before  us  the 
horrors  of  war.  These  clover  mounds  cut  into 
the  heart  like  knives,  suddenly  and  sharply. 
Here  is  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  Nature's  own 
making — a  new  and  large  type  edition  of  the  old, 
old  precept,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  kill" 

But  in  these  silent  mounds  I  see  the  shadow 
of  a  great  coming  event  The  Christian  graces, 
as  well  as  the  clover  plants,  grow  stronger  over 
the  buried  bodies  of  the  dead  in  war.  The  self- 
sacrificing  love  that  labours  and  bears  for  the 
good  of  others — the  likeness  of  Christ  in  his 
members — ^springs  up  in  far  greater  luxuriance 
on  fields  that  are  fattened  by  slaughter  than  on 
the  common  ground.  In  the  wake  of  battle, 
both  in  America  and  in  France,  the  charity  which 
our  Master  exemplified  and  enforced  has  evinced 
a  greater  strength,  and  exhibited  a  more  attrac- 
tive beauty,  than  at  any  former  era  or  in  any  other 
sphere.  The  sufferings  which  war  inflicts  have 
been  overruled  so  as  to  cherish  into  far  greater 
activity  the  long  dormant  principles  of  the  gospel 
in  the  hearts  of  them  that  believa 

The  question,  accordingly,  springs  up  here, — 
How  comes  it  that  the  Christ-like  brother-love 
which  has  shone  so  brightly  in  efforts  to  heal  the 
wounds  that  war  has  made,  cannot  prevail  to 
prevent  war)  The  question  ia  natural,  and  close 
to  the  point.  Perhaps  the  answer  ought  to  be  a 
hopeful  one.  It  may  be  that  this  monster,  like 
others,  shall  be  destroyed  by  his  own  excesses. 


If  the  immeasurable  waste  of  modem  war,  as 
exemplified  in  the  depletion  of  Germany  and  the 
devastation  of  France,  shall  call  forth  the  forces 
of  Christian  love  that  slumbered  in  the  breasts  of 
Christians,  and  call  them  forth  in  hitherto  unex- 
ampled vigoyir,  those  forces  may  turn  back  on 
war,  from  which  they  sprung,  and  destroy  it  A 
little  more,  one  might  be  encouraged  to  hope, — a 
little  more  of  the  compassionate  indignation  which 
the  horrors  of  recent  wars  have  stirred  in  the 
common  heart  of  Christendom,  and  this  new 
power  will  suffice  to  strangle  the  war-passion,  u> 
it  springs  in  princes  and  peoples,  before  it  coniu 
to  the  birth  of  bloody  deeds. 

Of  this  scourge,  as  of  others,  one  is  ready,  in 
a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear,  to  lift  his  eyes  above 
the  hills  and  sigh,  *'  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long ! '' 
Patience,  weary  spirit  **  He  that  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste.''  The  Lord  is  not  slack  con- 
cerning his  promise.  He  will  come,  and  will  not 
tarry.  Already  a  quick  ear  may  hear  the  foot- 
steps of  the  approaching  Bridegroom. 

The  example  of  slavery  is  fitted  to  give  us 
encouragement  here.  It  was  long  ere  the  spirit  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  became  strong 
enough  to  overflow  and  sweep  away  slavery.  But 
at  length  the  work  was  accomplished.  Slavery 
is  now  as  good  as  extinct  within  the  circle  of 
Christian  civilization.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  work  was  done  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  The  fall  of  that  spiritual 
wickedness  from  its  high  places  seems  to  have 
obeyed  the  law  that  regulates  the  fall  of  material 
bodies  through  space — its  motion  was  accelerated 
in  a  prodigious  ratio  towards  the  close  of  its 
course.  The  anti-slavery  cause  made  greater 
progress  in  the  last  decade  than  in  centuries  at 
an  earlier  date.  In  like  manner,  although  war  U 
great  at  present,  there  is  hope  that  some  of  tliL* 
generation  may  see  its  falL 

But  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America  have 
a  great  work  before  them,  and  they  must  not  be 
indolent  Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike 
the  blow.  War  must  be  more  heartily  opposed 
and  denounced  by  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The 
savage  bull-dog  propensity  to  fight  must  be 
frowned  upon  in  every  sphere,  and  by  every  sec- 
tion of  the  community.  In  particular,  standing 
armies  must  be  abolished.     These  are  not  only 
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accnmnlatioDS  of  inflammable  substancey  greatly 
increaaiDg  the  risk  of  a  conflagration ;  but  even 
though  no  conflagration  should  ensue,  they  con- 
stitute gigantic  wens  on  the  body  politic^  at  once 
dndning  the  strength  of  a  nation's  life,  and  pol- 
luting by  a  secret  poison  the  life-blood  of  the 
nation.  They  are  a  many-sided  curse.  They  are 
^  only  evil,  and  that  continually." 

They  are  contrary  to  nature.  They  clog  the 
wheels  of  FroTidence,  and  thwart  the  beneficent 
designs  of  our  common  Father.  They  drain  a 
laud  of  its  wealth  and  of  its  men.  The  sections 
of  the  country  from  which  the  soldiers  are  drawn 
languish  for  want  of  them,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  camps  is  corrupted  by  their  presence^  A  few 
years  ago  I  spent  a  day  in  the  city  of  Verona.  1\ 
was  then  under  Austrian  rule ;  and  every  second 
man  was  a  foreign  soldier.  I  shuddered  to  think 
uf  the  moral  condition  of  such  a  community.  At 
another  time  I  passed  a  day  in  Strasburg.  Sitting 
down  to  rest  on  a  seat  under  a  tree  on  the  rampart- 
promenade,  I  remarked  to  a  poor  little  shrivelled 
old  woman  who  sat  near  me  knitting  a  stocking, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
in  the  town.  ^  Twelve  thousand  men,"  she  said 
in  a  hard,  mechanical,  metallic  sort  of  voice,  and 
continued  to  drive  the  wires  very  rapidly  with  her 
small  skinny  hands,  without  speaking  another 
word  or  taking  farther  notice  of  the  interrogator. 
Neither  had  I  anything  further  to  say.  This  one 
piece  of  information  was  enough.  I  was  soon 
absorbed  in  my  own  reflections.  A  garrison  of 
twelve  thousand  men  for  one  city  in  a  time  of 
peace,  and  for  other  cities  in  proportion !  Poor 
France,  she  pays  dearly  for  her  empire,  '^  tohich  is 
peace**  How  many  families  are  ground  down  by 
the  weight  of  this  one  garrison  from  year  to  year ! 
How  many  low  lands  lie  undrained,  and  how  many 
high  lands  untrenched,  for  want  of  these  able- 
bodied  husbandmen !  It  is  all  a  gigantic  folly 
and  crima  The  people  deserve  to  be  crushed  by 
the  weight,  if  they  have  not  the  wisdom  and  vigour 
to  toes  it  from  their  shoulders.  I  wonder  some- 
times what  has  become  of  the  little  woman  whom 
I  met  on  the  ramparts  of  Strasburg.  Was  she 
starved,  or  struck  by  a  shell  i  or,  being  as  poor 
as  she  could  be  before,  has  She  suffered  less  than 
the  comfortable  citizens  who  lost  all  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  siege  ] 


The  crushing  of  France  has  permitted  the  set- 
tlement of  Italy  and  Spain.  As  long  as  France 
had  power,  its  power  was  wielded  by  the  priest- 
hood to  prevent  the  establishment  of  liberal  govern- 
ments in  the  two  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  bitter  comment  on  the  character  of  the  de- 
funct French  government,  that  a  regime  of  liberty 
was  impossible  for  neighbouring  nations  until  it 
was  destroyed.  There  is  hope  for  these  liberated 
kingdoms  now;  but  they  are  encompassed  by 
dangers  stilL  The  dangers  spring  from  the 
Papacy, — ^both  from  its  past  policy  in  preventing 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  its  present  power 
by  spiritual  terrors  to  rule  the  conscience  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  the  spiritual  power  which  the 
Bomish  system  still  wields  on  the  superstitious 
inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Spain  that  constitutes 
the  real  danger  to  the  new-bom  liberty  of  these 
kingdoms.  The  only  hope  lies  in  the  free  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  Son  make  the 
people  free,  they  will  be  free  indeed.  But  the 
Jesuits  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  their 
effort  to  bring  the  emancipated  nations  again 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage. 

In  this  aspect  of  affidrs,  the  letter  lately  ad- 
dressed by  our  own  Premier  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pope's  spiritual 
independence,  has  an  ominous  sound — an  omi- 
nous sound;  perhaps  nothing  mora  Mr.  Qlad- 
stone  rightly  declines  to  interfere,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  the  civil  government  of  Rome  or 
the  surrounding  territory,  but  intimates  that  the 
government  "consider  all  that  relates  to  the 
adequate  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  and 
to  his  personal  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  functions,  to  be  legiti- 
mate matter  for  their  notice"  If  " notice "  here 
has  no  more  than  its  ordinary  meaning,  we  have 
no  objection  to  urge.  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment are  as  free  as  other  people  to  "  noticci"  every- 
thing that  happens  in  Italy  or  France,  to  the 
Pope  or  Napoleon,  in  these  days  of  rapid  change ; 
but  they  are  not  free  to  use  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  this  countiy  exceptionally  in  favour  of 
the  Pope.  *  Let  them  grant  an  asylum  to  him,  as 
they  grant  it  to  other  potentates  in  distress,  if  lie 
should  in  fleeing  frop  danger  reach  our  shores  : 
this,  but  nothing  more.  The  government  has  no 
right  to  know  the  Pope  as  a  spiritual  ruler.     He 
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is,  and  must  be  to  them,  simply  a  foreign  sovereign 
in  trouble.  We  must  leave  him,  as  we  leave  others, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  over  whom  he  has 
long  reigned.  If  Her  Majesty's  government 
propose  only  to  "notice"  the  arrangements  that 
may  be  made  in  Italy  to  secure  the  spiritual  in- 
dependence of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  they  are 
welcome ;  but  to  exert  the  power  of  this  nation 
to  prop  up  the  spiritual  authority  of  that  foreign 
priest,  would  be  unconstitutional  and  mischievous. 


The  people  of  this  country  are  grateful,  we  think, 
to  the  government  for  the  wisdom  and  vigour 
of  their  general  administration  at  home  and 
abroad ;  but  it  becomes  the  people  at  present  to 
*'  notice"  with  some  measure  of  jealousy  all  ten- 
dencies to  diplomatic  intetference  for  or  against 
the  Pope's  claims.  Let  the  Italian  peopie  and 
the  Pope  settle  their  own  a&irs.  We  must  mind 
our  own  business,  and  let  them  alone. 


THE  OALLET-SLATE  AVD  THE  BIBD. 


A   TRUE   INCIDENT 


Br  THE  AUTBOB  OF  "TUE  DAKK  TEAK  OF  DUNDEE." 


jNE  summer  afternoon,  a  little  less  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  the  usual 
noisy  trafSc  was  going  on  in  the  nar- 
row crowded  streets  of  Marseilles. 
Silent  amidst  eager  talkers,  motionless  amidst 
rapid  passers-by,  stood  one  poor,  worn,  weather- 
beaten  man.  His  dres6  was  such  as,  here  and 
amongst  us,  would  have  attracted  many  a  curious 
glance ;  then  and  there,  it  excited  no  surprise : 
it  was  an  e very-day  sight  He  wore  a  frayed, 
torn  frock  of  the  coarsest  serge,  which  showed,  be- 
neath its  numerous  rents,  a  red  jerkin  without 
sleeves.  A  serge  cap  covered  his  closely-shaven 
head.  But  what  most  plainly  marked  his  condi- 
tion was  a  single  iron  anklet,  which  secured  that 
the  galley-slave,  permitted  to  leave  his  post  by 
the  grace  of  a  brief  hour's  indulgence,  shoald  not 
attempt  flight 

He  had  just  set  down  by  his  side  a  heavy  bag, 
or  sack,  which  he  had  been  filling  with  small  pur- 
chases for  his  own  use,  and  that  of  his  less  for- 
tunate conipanions,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  never  unchained  from  the  wretched  bench, 
eighteen  inches  broad,  where  they  lived,  and 
worked,  and  slept,  and  usually  died, 

Izouf  the  Turk  had  now  fulfilled  his  commis- 
sions ;  and  yet  there  remained  to  him  half  an 
hour's  leisure,  and,  more  precious  still,  a  silver 
coin  really  and  honestly  his  own.  Any  possession 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  however  trifling  it  may 
be,  is  sweet  to  the  slave.  Izouf  looked  long  and 
thoughtfully,  even  fondly,  at  his  piece  of  silver. 


Yet  he  was  not  mercenary  or  selfish.  Far  other- 
wise. Ask  his  comrade  at  the  oar,  the  Huguenot, 
who  employs  him  in  the  perilous  service  of  pro- 
curing, and  bringing  on  board  the  galley,  those 
charitable  supplies  from  distant  friends  which 
lighten  his  bitter  captivity.  If  detected,  torture 
worse  than  death  would  be  Izouf  *8  portion.  Yet, 
when  the  task  was  proposed  to  him,  the  Turk 
flung  off  his  cap,  and  thanked  Allah  for  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  deed  of  charity, 
and  helping  a  fellow-creature  in  his  need«  And 
only  with  ^eat  difficulty  could  he  be  prevail^ 
upon  to  accept  the  smallest  recompense  for  his 
faithful  services. 

Now,  however,  he  was  looking  from  his  trea- 
sured coin  to  the  well-filled  provision  shop  near 
the  spot  where  he  was  standing.  Very  inviting 
to  the  half -starved  gal6rien,  whose  miserable  £EU*e 
barely  sufficed  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
were  the  savoury  viands  that  met  his  gaze.  Still 
he  moved  on  slowly,  not  shouldering  his  sack,  but 
carrying  it  beside  him.  Another  shop  was  near, 
rich  with  the  best  produce  of  sun  and  earth  in 
that  bright  southern  land.  There  were  large 
luscious  grapes,  purple  and  amber,  great  golden 
melons,  pears  and  apricots,  figs  and  dates.  On 
these  last  the  Turk's  eye  rested  longest;  long 
enough,  indeed,  for  a  dream  of  his  old  home  in 
the  sun's  own  land,  where  the  Golden  Horn,  made 
golden  by  his  beams,  lies  for  ever  basking  in  his 
smile.  But  Izouf  only  looked;  he  did  not  go 
within  to  purchase. 
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Id  another  moment,  with  head  erect,  and  eye, 
wiiich  had  grown  dim  as  he  dreamed  of  home, 
bright  again  with  the  light  of  a  settled  purpose, 
be  sbonldered  bis  sack,  and,  briskly  enough  for 
feet  that  had  been  so  long  fettered,  traversed  two 
or  three  streets  withont  a  pause.  At  length  he 
halted  in  a  back  street,  before  one  of  the  last 
hhops  he  might  have  been  expected  to  enter.  It 
was  that  of  a  bird-fancier.  Cages  filled  with  little 
captives,  of  yarious-coloured  plumage,  hung  out- 
side the  door.  Izouf  looked — ^with  thoughtful 
eye — from  cage  to  cage.  Presently  his  choice  was 
made :  a  very  pretty  bird,  with  bright  plumage, 
scarlet  and  green  and  black.  Entering,  he  in- 
quired— in  soft,  foreign,  rather  imperfect  speech 
— ^the  price. 

The  little  dapper  Frenchman  made  voluble  re- 
ply. '^  It  is  worth  a  demi-ecu."  He  could  not 
accept  one  sou  less.  He  had  paid  that  for  it,  he 
ooald  swear.  Only  that  times  were  hard,  and 
these  creatures,  little  as  they  were,  cost  money  to 
keep,  he  would  ask  more.  But,  ma  foi  I  what 
coold  a  for9at  *  wish  to  do  with  a  bird  ?  Was 
he  mad  I  Where  could  he  keep  it  1  Did  he  not 
know  the  comit6 1  would  first  wring  its  neck,  and 
then  give  him  the  bastinado  for  his  pains  1 

The  passive  Eastern  listened  with  a  faint  half 
smile ;  and  for  all  reply,  held  out  his  hand  with 
a  deroi-ecn,  and  pointed  to  the  cage. 

^  Well,  well !  let  every  one  please  himself.  A 
castomer  is  a  customer,  be  he  gal^rien  or  be  he 
prince."  And  the  Frenchman  cut  the  string  that 
tied  the  cage,  and  made  over  the  little  feathered 
pris(mer  to  the  galley-slave. 

He  was  going  away  contented,  when  the  shop- 
man called  him  back  "Though  you  have  the 
value  of  your  money,"  he  said,  "  you  have  made 
a  bad  bargain  for  yourself.  And  it  is  good  for 
a  man's  soul  to  show  charity  to  a  poor  format 
like  thee.  Take  these  sous,  and  buy  something 
with  them  more  useful  to  thee  than  little  birds." 

Izouf  took  the  pence,  though  less  eagerly  than 
he  had  taken  the  bird;  and  vrith  a  grave  and 
courteous  "  May  Allah  reward  thee ! "  went  his 
way. 

This  led  him  outside  the  city  walls,,  to  a  kind 
of  meadow  or  common,  where  a  few  great  green 
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trees  extended  their  welcome  shade.  Nut  many 
loiterers  or  pleasure-seekers  were  there  at  the^ 
time ;  for,  though  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced, 
the  heat  was  still  too  great.  All  the  better  for- 
Izouf  s  purpose.  The  poor  galley-slave  was  now 
to  taste  his  chosen  pleasure,  the  sweet  luxury  for 
which  he  had  willingly  bartered  his  only  coin. 
Thank  Ood,  no  life,  however  forlorn,  is  without 
its  stray  and  fitful  gleams  of  joy. 

He  set  down  bis  heavy  sack,  not  because  he 
felt  its  weight,  but  because  he  would  fain  be  at 
his  ease,  and  enjoy  himself  thoroughly.  Then  he 
placed  the  cage  on  the  ground.  Next,  he  knelt 
beside  it  on  the  sward,  which,  brown  and  burned 
as  it  was,  to  his  eyes  looked  beautifully  green. 
Then,  with  trembling  hands,  he  undid  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  tiny  door.  He  stood  up,  and  mover! 
a  step  or  two  away,  keeping  eager  eyes  of  expec- 
tation^on  the  little  prisoner. 

For  a  minute  or  two  it  chirped  contentedly  on 
its  perch,  unconscious  of  its  offered  liberty.  Izouf 
watched  it  with  intense  anxiety.  Now  it  was  at 
the  little  seed-trough;  now  it  was  in  the  door- 
way, stUl  chirping  gaily.  Now,  at  last,  it  had 
found  its  freedom,  for,  suddenly  spreading  out 
its  tiny  wings,  it  flew  into  tlie  air  rejoicing. 

Izouf  clapped  his  hands  in  ecstacy,  and  stood 
gazing  after  it  The  next  moment  the  freed  cap- 
tive alighted  on  a  branch  of  the  nearest  tree,  and 
poured  forth  a  clear,  thrilling,  full- voiced  melody, 
that  seemed  a  song  of  thankfulness.  Then,  once 
more  the  little  wings  gleamed  through  the  air,. 
and  flashed  over  him,  up  into  the  blue.  And  then 
away,  away  it  soared,  into  the  free  and  bound- 
less firmament,  for  beyond  his  ken. 

Again  Izouf  clapped  his  hands.  He  too  could 
have  sung  for  joy.  And  why  not  1  Poor,  for- 
lorn, shattered  slave  as  he  was,  earth's  best  and 
purest  joy  was  his  that  hour — the  joy  of  giviriif. 
And  what  so  good  to  give  as  that  great  and 
precious  boon  of  liberty,  for  which  his  own  heart 
pined  and  sickened,  all  through  the  slow  days, 
and  months,  and  years  of  his  unending  captivity  ? 

Speedily  he  shouldered  his  sack,  and  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  harbour;  for  already  the 
sun  touched  the  horizon,  and  by  sundown  he 
was  bound  to  be  on  board,  under  penalties  he  did 
not  care  to  face,  nor  we  to  telL 

As  he  walked,  his  eyes,  which  had  the  Eastern 
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languor  in  their  dark  and  dreamy  depths,  grew 
.full  of  tears.  In  what  mystic  fount  of  feeling 
had  those  tears  their  source  ?  In  longing  that, 
like  the  freed  bird,  he  too  could  fly  away  and  be 
.at  rest;  or  in  bitter  giief  for  his  hopeless,  life- 
long suffering,  and  thoughts  of  the  far-away  home 
from  which  he  had  been  torn  for  ever  1 

And  yet,  it  may  be  that  the  galley-slave  did 
not  go  uncomforted,  and  that  the  tears  that  rose 
to  his  eyes  had  more  of  healing  than  bitterness 
in  them.  He  himself  could  not  have  expressed 
his  feelings,  still  less  have  given  words  to  his  dim, 
•half-formed  thoughts.  like  waters  flowing  un- 
seen beneath  the  ground,  they  murmured  on  in 
•darkness  beneath  or  beyond  his  consciousness. 

But  this  much  he  felt, — that  it  was  good  to 
give,  to  bless,  to  make  happy.  And  this  much 
he  knew, — that  above  the  blue  sky  whither  his 
little  rescued  captive  soared  so  gladly,  lives  One, 
without  whom  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
-ground.  If  He  take  thought  for  sparrows,  shall 
He  not  take  thought  also  for  weary,  aching,  tor- 
tured human  hearts  ?  Doth  He  not  also  find  it 
good  to  give,  to  bless,  to  make  happy  ? 

Izouf's  Huguenot  comrade  had  often  talked 
-with  him  of  His  goodness  and  mercy.   And  some- 


times, as  they  sat  together  on  the  bench,  taking 
brief  rest  after  their  exhausting  toil,  or  eating 
their  wretched  meal  of  bread  and  beans,  he  had 
told  him  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  took  upon  Hiui 
the  form  of  a  slave,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  because  He 
loved,  and  because  He  would  bless  and  make 
happy,  poor  miserable  men,  such  as  Izouf  and  his 
brethren  at  the  oar. 

And  He  has  promised  not  to  forget  even  so 
much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  those  who 
belong  to  Him,  and  witness  for  Him. 

No  earthly  deliverance  came  to  Izonf,  nor  did 
his  eyes  ever  rest  again  on  the  smiling  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus.  One  morning,  after  a  night  of 
conflict  with  the  enemies  of  France,  he  was  found 
amongst  the  dead  that  strewed  the  benches  ot 
the  galley.  Surely  we  may  hope  that  in  the 
darkness  One  drew  near,  and,  with  a  hand — that 
once  was  pierced — opened  the  door  of  the  cage, 
and  bade  the  captive  soar  away  to  light  and  life 
and  liberty. 

When  Izouf  died,  three  of  his  comrades,  Turks, 
actually /(m^At  for  the  perilous  post  he  had  flUed — 
that  of  serving  and  ministeiing  to  their  Huguenot 
fellow-prisoner.  d.  a. 
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[MONG  the  htBtories  of  instruments  raised 
up  by  Qod  to  carry  on  or  to  revive  bis 
work  in  various  countries,  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  least  generally  known,  in  oom- 
{laratively  recent  times,  is  that  of  a  young  Zuliote  chief 
who  in  the  providence  of  God  was  to  be  the  means  of 
reviving  a  nearly  expiring  work  among  the  Moravian 
missions  in  Ireland. 

The  early  life  of  Basil  Patras  Zula  would  have  ap- 
peared the  most  unpromising  preparation  for  such  a 
work.  Bom  in  1806,  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
Roumelian  family  (the  celebrated  Marco  Boszaris  was 
his  cousin),  he  was  left  fatherless  while  still  a  child ; 
his  father,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  patriot  chiefs  of 
Greece  who  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  having  died  of  a  fever 
brought  on  by  fatigue  and  hardship. 

Tlie  dying  chief,  anxious  to  preserve  his  child  from 
tlie  misery  and  danger  of  a  guerilla  warrior's  life,  ad- 
vised his  wife  to  bring  up  the  Uttle  Basil  for  the  Church, 
lie  was  accordingly  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  learned 


Greek  priest  named  Corae.  Bnt  at  the  age  of  eleven 
his  course  of  life  was  changed.  The  chiefs  of  his  father's 
tribe  required  that  the  son  of  their  late  leader  should 
either  be  at  once  placed  at  their  head,  or  renounce  his 
claims  in  fiivour  of  another.  The  widow,  thus  urged, 
felt  she  could  not  withdraw  her  son  from  following  in 
his  father's  steps :  the  boy  was  arrayed  in  the  splendid 
oostume  of  a  Zuliote  chief,  and  given  up  to  the  charge 
of  these  fierce  warriors.  The  school  was  exchanged  for 
the  battle-field ;  and  the  young  Basil,  trained  in  Spartan 
discipline,  was  soon  master  of  all  those  bloody  arts  of 
war  by  which  his  people  had  long  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain a  precarious  independence. 

But  the  hfe  of  a  Greek  patriot  chief  was  one  of  mueU 
danger  as  well  as  hardship.  Ali  Pacha  set  a  price  on 
the  youth's  head,  and  spared  no  endeavours  to  seize  his 
person.    On  one  occasion  he  nearly  succeeded. 

The  mother  of  Basil  had  come  from  Parga  to  see  her 
son.  They  were  tranquilly  conversing  together,  when  a 
cry  was  suddenly  heard,— "The  Turks!  the  Turks!" 
It  was  too  late  to  make  preparations  for  defence: 
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fioth'mg  but  immediate  flight  could  save  them.  The 
young  chief  and  htB  mother  sacceeded  in  escaping  to 
the  monntuDS.  There  they  remained  concealed  for  a 
fortnight,  with  no  food  but  what  few  wild  berries,  or 
iierfos  growing  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  they  could 
gather.  The  mountains  of  Greece  are  scantily  watered ; 
and  often  the  poor  fugitives  had  nothing  to  quench 
thdr  thirst  but  the  night  dews,  collected  in  a  handker- 
chief, with  which  they  moistened  their  parched  lips. 

After  long  sufferings,  they  at  last  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Paiga  in  safety.  All  hope  of  returning  to  Roumelia 
being  now  cut  off,  ZuU  resolved  to  go  to  Italy,  where 
be  spent  two  years  in  canjing  on  the  studies  which 
had  been  so  abruptly  hroken  off  in  earlier  life.  Pro- 
bably this  mental  training  was  eventually  of  important 
use  to  him.  But  he  had  not  given  up  the  career  of  a 
<sreek  patriot  chief.  In  1822  be  returned  to  his  country, 
and  visited  his  friends  in  different  parts  to  prepare  them 
for  the  approaching  struggle. 

Afterwuds  this  untiring  youth,  of  little  more  than 
jdxteen,  set  out  on  a  tour  through  Europe  and  Asia. 
He  visited  Russia^  Poland,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Abtssioia,  with  the  object  of  collecting  together  the 
<lispeised  Greeks,  and  inducing  them  to  support  the 
cause  of  their  country.  The  war  in  Greece  began  soon 
lifter.  Our  h^o  was  the  foremost  in  all  the  combats : 
the  king-oppressed  people,  urged  by  zeal  for  their  re- 
ligion and  love  of  their  country,  fought  with  the  energy 
<}(  desperation.  Zula  was  ever  among  the  most  deter- 
mined champions  of  the  cause ;  but,  unlike  too  many  of 
bis  associates,  he  was  merciful  to  his  vanquished  foes, 
and  uniformly  kind  and  tender  to  those  who  shared  his 
dangers  and  sufferings.  He  would  give  his  last  penny, 
and  sell  the  last  ornament  firom  his  uniform,  to  buy 
food  for  his  distressed  comrades ;  and  he  thus  won  all 
hearts  in  his  own  beloved  Greece,  as  he  did  afterwards 
in  his  adopted  ooontiy,  Ireland. 

In  1S25-26  he  was  at  the  aiege  of  Missolongfai—  one 
of  the  incideats  of  modem  times  which  most  seems  to 
recall  the  ancient  heroic  days  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, undeterred  by  the  sight  of  the  Turkish  armies 
auToiiading  their  city  on  the  side  of  the  land,  and  the 
deets  which  blockaded  its  port  Young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  unitedly  vowed  to  be  buried  under  the 
rains  rather  than  yield  a  single  moment.  The-  bombs 
which  were  showered  upon  them  with  fearful  explosions, 
»[««adiog  destruction  all  around,  seemed  rather  to 
)»teel  them  against  fear.  Any  death  was  preferable  to 
the  mercies  of  such  an  enemy.  For  fifteen  months  the 
city  held  its  ground,  till  it  resembled  a  ruin  more  than 
a  habitation  of  the  living.  The  Punished  inhabitants 
devmued  everything  that  it  was  possible  to  swallow : 
^longer  became  daily  more  pressing ;  and  at  last,  wasted 
u>  skeletons,  the  Greeks  saw  that  further  resistance  was 
useien. 

It  was  decided  that  all  whose  strength  and  courage 


made  such  an  expedition  possible,  should  make  a 
sortie,  surprise  the  enemy,  and  force  themselves  a 
passage  through  the  Turkish  army,  or  die  for  liberty 
and  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  too 
feeble,  aged,  or  young  for  such  a  desperate  attempt, 
knowing  what  they  must  expect  from  such  an  enemy, 
resolved  to  perish  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers. 

The  morning  after  this  resolution  had  been  taken, 
five  thousand  men  and  twelve  women  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  way  through  the  midst  of  the  besieging  army, 
who  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that  many 
were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  others  could  recover  from 
their  consternation.  The  cry  to  arms  resounded  from 
tent  to  tent ;  but  the  Greeks  advanced  with  incredible 
intrepidity,  and  soon  after  sururise  half  the  numbers  had 
safely  passed  the  enemy's  lines. 

The  heroic  little  band  watched  their  city  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  some  hours  later,  the  columns  of  flame  and 
smoke  rising  above  it  proclaimed  too  plainly  the  fate  of 
those  who  had  remained.  All  perished  in  the  explo- 
sion, which  also  proved  fatal  to  several  thousand  Turks 
who  had  entered  the  place.  The  survivors  turned  away 
with  sorrowing  hearts  to  seek  a  refuge  and  field  of  action 
elsewhere. 

Zula,  though  dangerously  wounded,  escaped  tins 
scene  of  carnage;  but  the  painful  impression  it  had 
made  upon  him  was  never  effaced.  Several  of  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  among  the  victims  of  that  sad 
day,  and  its  recollection  was  always  a  bitter  one  to 
him. 

The  longer  this  war  lasted,  the  more  were  all  angry 
and  revengeful  passions  stimulated  and  intensified  in 
the  minds  of  the  partisans  on  both  sides.  Sacred  en^ 
gagements  were  violated,  prisoners  who  had  been  spared 
in  the  heat  of  battle  were  tortured  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  Zula*s  noble  nature  could  not  endure  the  sight 
of  these  atrocities,  carried  on  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  patriotism.  At  last,  when  on  one  occasion  a  troop 
of  Turkish  prisoners  were  led  away  to  be  massacred, 
in  despite  of  a  pledge  given  to  the  contrary,  the  young 
chief,  after  vainly  remonstrating,  retired  in  disgust  from 
the  barbarous  warfare. 

What  led  him  to  revisit  Smyrna  we  are  not  informed; 
but  in  this  same  year  (1826),  he  met  there  with  an 
English  gentleman,  who  engaged  him  as  his  travelling 
companion.  They  visited  Egypt  in  the  following  year, 
and  went  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  It  was  during 
this  voyage  that  ZuU  for  the  first  time  was  led  to  take 
a  lively  interest  in  religious  subjects.  What  instruc- 
tion he  had  previously  received  we  know  not ;  it  was 
probably  very  imperfect :  the  rehgion  of  his  church  was 
one  which  laid  more  stress  on  ceremonies  and  outierard 
ordinances  than  on  scriptural  instruction.  He  was  now 
earnest  in  his  inquiries  into  the  contents  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  into  the  difference  between  tlie 
faith  of  the  Protestants  and  that  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches.    His  questions  were  kindly  answered. 
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but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  any  one  who 
ooold  enlighten  his  mind  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  1828,  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Malta,  and  thence 
to  England,  and  after  a  short  stay  went  on  to  Ireland, 
and  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin  took  up  their  residence 
in  one  of  the  principal  hotels. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  the  young  exile  had 
followed  his  companion  to  the  end  of  his  journey.  The 
war  with  Turkey  was  over ;  but  Qreece  had  been  de- 
graded by  submitting  to  the  rule  of  a  foreign  king, 
placed  over  her  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  He 
felt  keenly  this  humiliation  to  his  beloved  country. 
His  friends  and  relatives  were  dead  or  scattered ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  return,  and  solitary,  friendless,  and 
without  a  country,  he  had  passively  submitted  to  remain 
where  he  had  been  drifted  by  what  seemed  like  mere 
accident.  Little  did  he  suspect  that  in  this  strange 
land  he  was  about  to  find  a  home,  brethren,  and,  above 
all— a  Saviour! 

The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where  he  had  taken  up 
his  abode  was  one  who  had  determined  that  *'  he  and 
his  house  should  serve  the  Lord."  He  reguLvly  carried 
on  family  worship  daily  in  his  own  apartments,  and  in- 
vited all  under  his  ruof,  whether  residents  or  passing 
travellers,  to  be  present. 

On  this  occasion  he  happened  to  be  absent,  and  an 
Irish  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  to  his  family  was  requested 
to  conduct  the  worship.  The  English  gentleman  and 
bis  Greek  friend  were  present  It  was  a  turning-point 
in  Zula*s  life.  He  had  often  devoutly  implored  the  help 
of  the  Virgin  in  time  of  danger,  and  had  frequented 
the  solemnities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches  ; 
but  real  prayer— -^TKSQi  like  what  he  heard  that  day- 
he  had  never  heard  before. 

Who  could  the  speaker  be  whose  words  had  so  much 
moved  him  ?  He  inquired.  She  was  a  Moravian  sister, 
belonging  to  a  little  congregation  of  ''United  Brethren" 
in  the  city.  The  name  was  quite  unknown  to  him. 
Who  could  these  people  be  ?  They  must  be  true  Chris- 
tians, if  they  were  like  this  lady. 

While  he  was  agitating  these  questions  in  his  mind, 
be  found  on  his  table  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  probably  left  there  by  the  lady 
in  question.  He  opened  it  eagerly,  and  read  at  the 
liCginning  these  words  :— 

'*  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  originally  de- 
scends from  the  Sclavonic  branch  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  must  have  received 
the  gospel  direct  from  the  apostles  and  their  contem- 
poraries (Rom.  XV.  19;  2  Tim.  iv.  10)." 

His  attention  was  caught  by  this  preface,  appealing 
to  his  own  national  sympathies.  He  hastened  to  take 
part^  the  meetings  held  by  the  little  Moravian  con- 
gregation at  Dublim  The  order  and  simple  solemnity 
of  their  worship  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  soul, 
and  gradually  his  mind  was  opened  to  receive  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Christ  cnicified,  the  salvation  of 
ainnera— the  central  doctrine  of  this  faithful  little  band 


of  Christians— vas  brought  before  him  in  all  its  clear- 
ness and  fubest.  Having  received  the  truth  in  hi» 
soul,  he  took  the  resolution  of  uniting  himself  to  those 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  enlightening  him, 
and  in  whom  he  found  not  only  apostolic  truth,  but 
something  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  and  of  adopting  Great 
Britain  for  his  country.  A  visit  to  London,  where  he 
met  the  Moravian  preacher  Okely  (himself  formerly* 
an  opponent  to  the  faith  he  was  now  teaching),  contri- 
buted to  confirm  him  in  this  resolution.  He  was  ad- 
vised, after  a  short  stay  in  Dublin^  to  pass  some  time  in 
one  of  the  Moravian  settlements,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  further  acquaintance  with  the  Church  and  its  insti- 
tutions; and  with  this  view  he  went,  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  to  Gracehill,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Here  be 
established  himself  in  a  simple  and  scantily-furnished 
room,  where  he  applied  himself  steadily  to  the  study  of 
English,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress.  Reading 
the  English  Bible,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Greek  ver- 
sion which  served  him  as  a  dictionary,  be  drank  in 
eagerly  the  precious  tniths  of  God's  Word.  From 
morning  to  night,  standing  before  a  desk  on  which 
Scott^s  Bible  was  placed,  he  was  employed  in  reading 
and  meditating  on  the  Word  of  God,  with  prayer  for 
light  from  above  to  help  him  to  upderstand. 

He  had  hitherto  been  a  thorough  soldier— a  Greek 
patriot  and  partisan,  gentle  and  kind  to  his  friends,  but 
hating,  like  David  of  old,  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
He  had  often  maintained  that  even  the  Lord  Jesus  and' 
his  apostles  covM  ivot  have  shown  mercy  to  the  Turks, 
—the  cruel  tyrants,  the  robbers  of  his  oountiy. 

One  day,  the  youug  minister  under  whose  instruction 
be  had  placed  himself,  was  astonished  by  his  soldier- 
pupil  entering  his  room  in  great  agitation.  "  Come, 
come  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  see  it  now ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt ! "  and  drawing  his  instructor  into  his  room, 
he  pointed  to  the  passage  in  Matt  v.  44^  '*  Love  your 
enemies."  "  Love  your  enemies ! "  he  repeated.  "  I 
see  it  now— even  the  Turks  \  He  commands  us  to  love 
our  enemies,  even  the  Turks— even  the  Turks ! " 

The  change  which  has  converted  so  many  a  fierce  and 
haughty  spirit  into  a  little  child,  had  taken  place  in  the 
heart  of  Znla ;  but  his  eager,  impetuous  temper,  though 
sanctified  by  grace,  remained,  and  sometimes  was  mani- 
fested in  a  manner  which  startled  his  new  associates 
not  a  little.  It  was  long  remembered  at  Gracehill, 
that  one  Sunday  he  astonished  the  congregation  by 
a  trait  of  this  kind,  sufficiently  characteristic.  A 
number  of  lads  and  young  men^  who  occupied  the 
highest  seats  in  the  gallery,  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
maining comfortably  seated  while  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
joined  standing  in  the  morning  service  of  praise.  Zula's 
eye  followed  them,  much  as  it  might  have  done  a  hos- 
tile detachment  in  his  ?rarlike  days ;  at  last,  unable  to 
bear  it  longer,  he  sprang  upon  the  gallery,  exclaiming, 
**  Stand  up  and  worship  God ! "  All  started  from  their 
seats  as  if  electrified,  and  Zula  had  no  occasion  to  re- 
peat the  lesson. 
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Tbe  QoUe  stnnger,  whose  maimen  and  deportment 
«ere  those  of  a  finished  gentleman,  loon  became  the 
object  of  attention  from  penons  of  the  highest  nuik. 
He  was  invited  to  the  most  distinguished  houses,  and 
frequented  the  highest  circles.  His  friends  were  at  first 
anessy,  kst  the  attractions  of  such  a  life  should  be  too 
poweiful  for  his  Christian  principles  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  fiuth.  Bat  Zula  was  fini»  both  by  nature  and  grace. 
He  was  as  frank  and  simple  with  tlie  world  as  he  was 
with  his  Christian  friends.  While  he  warmed  the 
hearts  of  his  brethren  with  the  ardour  of  his  faith  and 
ioTO,  he  never  shrank  from  speaking  the  severest  truths 
pliinly  to  the  vain,  pleasure-loving  ladies,  or  the  worldly 
not^  who  took  the  name  of  Gud  in  vain  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

In  1829  he  stayed  some  time  in  Dublin,  to  prepare 
hioiself  for  entrance  on  the  ministry.  During  this  stay 
he  was  united  it  marriage  with  the  sister  whom  he  had 
met  in  his  first  visit  to  Dublin,  and  whose  prayer  had  so 
impressed  hioa.  '^  She  was  the  instrument  whom  the 
Lord  employed  to  draw  me  to  himself,"  he  said ;  "  I 
owed  her  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  having  nothing 
else  to  ofiier  her,  I  ofiered  myself,  and  was  accepted." 

He  had  never  cause  to  regret  his  choice.  He  found 
in  his  wife  not  only  a  faithful  and  affectionate  com- 
{•anion,  but  a  devoted  and  active  helper  in  the  ministry 
be  was  about  to  undertake. 

In  1832  he  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Moravian 
^rommunity  at  Hermhut,  and  obtained  their  sanction 
to  liis  entrance  on  the  work  of  a  minister.  The  young 
Oreek  warrior  had  exchanged  earthly  arms  for  the  sword 
of  tbe  Spirit ;  bat  he  had  yet  to  find--or,  as  he  rather 
<lesired,  to/orm~a  flock.  His  attention  had  been  drawn 
t)  tbe  little  town  of  Kilwarlin,  which  had  formerly  con- 
tained a  flourishing  congregation  of  Moravians ;  but 
tbese  were  now  dead  or  dispersed,  and  the  chapel  in 
rains.  Only  six  members  remained-of  the  once  flourish- 
ing and  devoted  band  of  Christians,  and  earnest  religion 
teemed  altogether  to  have  died  out  There  seemed 
little  hope  of  reviving  the  work  in  such  a  phice,  and 
ZaU*B  frienda  all  advised  him  against  the  enterprise ;  but 
be  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Kilwarlin  was  the 
pbwe  his  Master  designed  for  his  field  of  labour,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  it 

On  his  first  arrival  he  found  the  few  faithful  Christians 
cf  the  place  had  met  to  unite  in  prayer.  One  of  the 
sisters,  on  seeing  Zula  enter  the  room,  started  up  and 
exdaimed,  ^  This  is  the  man  the  Saviour  has  sent  us ! 
I  saw  him  the  other  night  in  a  dream !" 

But,  before  further  steps  could  be  taken,  the  permis^ 
lion  of  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  the  proprietor  of  Kil- 
warlin, must  be  obtained  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
chorcfa  on  his  territory.  Zula,  accompanied  by  the 
pastor  of  a  neighbouring  church,  went  to  the  castle  of  the 
icarquis.  He  was  out,  and  his  steward  received  the  de- 
imtation  in  a  very  unfriendly  manner.  "  It  is  useless," 
he  said,  ''to  address  yourseltes  to  the  marquis.  His 
Is^idihip  has  been  long  resolved  to  take  the  phwe  from 


the  Moravians,  and  give  it  to  others  who  will  probablj 
not  fill  it  at  all  less  worthily." 

Zula  was  not  one  to  be  repulsed  by  snch  words  from  a 
subaltern.  Recurring  to  his  old  military  reminiscences, 
he  gave  his  opponent  to  understand  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  take  a  reply  from  a  sentinel  when  he 
could  procure  it  from  headquarters.  Tbe  two  pastors 
soon  afterwards  met  the  marquis's  carriage.  Zula  pre- 
sented his  request  at  once ;  but  obtained  only  an  evasive 
answer,  and  an  invitation  to  return  next  day.  Zula's 
companion  was  discoiuaged,  and  advised  giving  up  the 
plan  ;  but  our  hero  was  not  one  to  draw  back  when  once 
convinced  that  his  course  was  a  right  one.  "  Come  what 
may,"  he  s«d,  "  I  will  carry  on  the  matter  to  the  end." 
The  next  day  he  again  appeared  at  the  castie.  His 
lordship  was  surrounded  by  a  committee  of  his  country 
neighbours,  farmers,  &c.,  who  had  been  agreeing  together 
on  the  answer  to  be  given— namely,  *'  That  they  saw  no 
reason  for  leaving  the  place  in  the  hands  of  a  society 
which  seemed  to  be  dying  out." 

The  answer  was  looked  on  as  decisive.  What,  then, 
was  the  astonishment  of  the  committee  when  their 
petitioner  addressed  the  marquis  in  these  words  :— 

'*  My  lord,  I  thought  I  was  speaking  to  a  nobleman 
of  an  independent  spirit,  and  I  see  with  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  I  was  mistaken.  You  have  allowed  these 
gentiemen  to  govern  yon.  This  answer  is  dictated  by 
them." 

All  were  silent  for  a  moment  At  last  the  marquis 
rose,  and  holding  out  his  hand  to  his  courageous  appli- 
cant— ''  The  place  is  yours,"  he  said ;  "  do  what  you 
wiU  with  it" 

A  few  days  afterwards  Zula  and  his  wife  entered 
Kilwarlm— on  the  12th  of  September  1834. 

We  need,  perhaps,  hardly  remind  our  readers  of  the 
custom  observed  by  the  Moravian  Church  from  a  very 
early  period,  of  drawing  lots  for  a  text  for  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  repeating  this  every  year  afresh.  The  text 
for  this  day  was  Isaiah  xxxv.  8 :  *'  And  a  highway  shall 
be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall  be  called  The  way  of 
holiness ;  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  through  it ;  but  it 
shall  be  for  those:  the  wayfaring  men,  though  fools, 
shall  not  err  therein."  Zula  wrote  on  this  occasion : 
"  Yes,  my  Lord  and  Master,  may  all  within  me  be  re- 
signed to  thy  infallible  direction.  The  arms  with  which 
I  now  fight  are  not  carnal,  but  I  feel  they  are  spiritual, 
and  powerful  to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of  Satan. 
Who  am  I,  0  Lord,  and  who  is  my  father's  house,  that 
thou  shouldst  honour  me  with  the  privilege  of  rebuild- 
ing the  walls  of  Sion !  I  come  from  a  distant  country, 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer,  and  here  thou  hast  made  nie 
find  rest  I  consecrate  anew  body,  soul,  and  property 
to  thy  service.  Enable  me,  0  Lord,  to  sympathize  with 
the  cares,  troubles,  and  joys  of  those  over  whom  ihou 
hast  put  me  in  charge ;  to  be  full  of  brotherly  love 
for  them,  and  to  devote  myself  to  the  spiritual  good 
of  all" 

A  more  wretched  place  could  hardly  be  imagined 
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than  the  Moravian  chapel  of  Kilwaiiin  when  Zula 
preached  his  first  seimon  there.  A  muddy  passage 
hetween  two  poor  huts  led  to  the  entrance,  composed 
of  some  half-rotten  hoards.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  was 
almost  in  ruins,  and  its  furniture  was  composed  of  some 
decayed  and  worm-eaten  benches  placed  on  the  damp 
soil,  and  a  pulpit  held  together  by  cprds  and  stakes,  to 
keep  it  from  faUing  to  pieces. 

But  on  that  September  day  neither  preacher  nor 
audience  thought  of  the  ruined  place  of  worship ;  the 
thankfulness  to  Ood,  the  xeal  and  love  which  overflowed 
the  soul  of  the  new  pastor,  were  poured  forth  in  his 
sermon  on  the  text  from  1  Tim.  i.  15 :  **  This  is  a  true 
saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  received,  that  Christ 
Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 

He  had  few  adventitious  aids  to  make  his  ministry 
attractive.  He  still  spoke  English  very  imperfectly; 
his  sermons  had  neither  elegance  of  style  nor  unity  of 
conception  to  recommend  them,  but  they  came  from 
his  heart  He  could  truly  say,  '*  I  believe,  and  there- 
fore have  I  spoken."  He  was  eminently  a  man  of 
prayer ;  and  the  warmth,  energy,  and  deep  feeling  which 
animated  his  words  touched  the  heart  and  awakened  the 
conscience.  The  very  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  the 
usual  form  of  address,  *'  My  dear  brethren,"  had  a  reality 
in  it  which  made  all  feel  that  it  was  no  mere  form,  but 
the  expression  of  his  heart ;  that  they  were  truly  dear 
to  him ;  and  they  could  see  the  proof  of  this  in  the  zeal 
which  seemed  to  consume  him  when  he  perceived  that 
any  sin  threatened  to  disturb  the  peace  and  holiness  of 
the  Church. 

The  week  after  his  arrival  the  new  pastor  opened  a 
Sunday  school,  and  a  fortnight  later  he  celebrated  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time  with  his  little  flock  of 
six  souls.  '*  We  felt  happy,"  he  said,  '*  to  feel  that, 
through  Qod's  faithfulness  and  mercy,  the  candlestick 
had  not  been  entu^ly  removed."  Zula's  activity  and 
ardour  were  incredible,  and  his  exertions  the  first  few 
months  of  his  arrival  were  great.  A  school-house  was 
to  be  built.  The  pastor  himself  made  long  excursions 
to  obtain  materials.  The  chapel  must  be  restored,  and 
iie  mingled  with  the  workmen,  trowel  and  hammer  in 
hand,  encouraging  them  by  example  as  well  as  words, 
and  only  leaving  his  work  to  console  a  dying  person,  or 
address  the  survivors  assembled  round  a  new-made 
grave. 

This  energy  might  have  appeared  to  some  to  spring 
from  too  great  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers;  hut  some 
lines  written  in  his  Journal  at  this  time  show  how  en- 
tirely Zula,  notwithstanding  the  uron  strength  of  his 
will,  felt  and  understood  his  own  helplessness  and  entire 
dependence  on  God.  *'  Lord,"  he  .writes,  '^  without 
thee  we  can  do  nothing ;  but  with  thee,  weak  as  we  are, 
we  are  heroes  and  conquerors.  0  my  Master,  strengthen 
tiiy  servant,  that,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
he  may  not  look  back.  I  plant  and  water,  but  thou 
alone  givest  the  increase." 

With  this  conviction  he  did  experience  intimately 


the  powerful  lud  of  his  heavenly  Master.  Drunkenness 
was  very  rife  at  Kilwarlin ;  and  Zula  discovered  that 
whisky  was  sold  at  some  cottages  close  to  his  new  school. 
He  resolved  to  get  possession  of  the  land,  that  he  might 
destroy  these  publio-honses.  The  difiSculty  was  how  to 
efieet  this. 

But  Zula  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  help  appeared. 
Loni  Downshire  visited  'Kilwarlin,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  progress  and  good  order  of  the  place  that 
he  became  strongly  attached  to  the  promoter  of  so  much 
good  among  his  tenants,  and  Zula  had  only  to  lay  the 
case  before  him  to  obtain  the  grant  of  land  desired,  and 
a  sufficient  sum  to  indemnify  the  dispossessed  masters 
of  the  cottages. 

Lord  Downshire  w^isbed  to  do  more  for  the  faithful 
pastor.  Seeing  the  mean  habitation  in  which  he  lived, 
he  offered  him  a  handsome  house  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Hillsborough.  But  Zula  gratefully  declined, 
fearing  this  might  interfere  with  his  usefulness.  '^  I 
might,"  he  said,  '*  be  too  much  at  my  ease  to  devote 
myself  to  my  poor  parishioners.  And  why  should  I  be 
unwilling  to  live  in  a  poor  cottage  when  my  Master  was 
willing  to  be  bom  in  a  stable  ?" 

The  courage  and  devotion  of  the  pastor  were  put  to 
severe  trials.  The  drunkenness  and  slothfulness  of  ttie 
workmen  he  employed,  and  the  torpor  of  his  own  little 
flock,  would  have  discouraged  him  had  his  faith  been 
less  lively.  He  was  often  indeed  wearied  in  body  and 
soul,  and  cried  to  the  Lord  "  out  of  the  depths,"  but  en- 
couragements were  vouchsafed  him.  A  sick  woman  whom 
he  visited  almost  daily  through  this  first  winter  became 
a  source  of  great  joy  and  refreshment  to  his  soul.  He 
had  found  her  utterly  ignorant  of  the  way  of  salvation. 
"  I  understand  nothing  of  all  this,"  she  said,  when  the 
pastor  first  spoke  to  her  of  the  gospel  message ;  but 
soon  her  heart  opened  to  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  Zula  had  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  development  of  a  new  life  in  her  soul- 
renewed  day  by  day  as  the  earthly  tabernacle  waa 
decaying ;  and  the  last  words  from  her  dying  lips  were 
addressed  to  him :  '*  May  the  Almighty  bless  you 
abundantly ! "  she  said.  "  Tou  have  taught  me  to  know 
the  Saviour.  I  know  him  now.  He  is  mine ;  he  has 
pardoned  me,  a  poor  sinner." 

On  the  21st  of  March  1835  the  chapel,  restored  and 
completed,  was  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  president 
of  the  Conference  of  Graoehill,  and  twenty-six  new 
members  were  received  into  the  Kilwarlin  congrega- 
tion. Zula  was  so  overcome  with  the  sense  of  his  own 
unworthinesB,  and  his  Master's  mercy  in  so  blessing  his 
labours,  that  he  could  scarcely  repress  his  emotion 
during  the  sermon.  But  the  question  will  naturally  be 
asked,  where  he  procured  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
work.  He  had  a  small  property  of  his  own,  on  which 
he  could  live  independently ;  he  therefore  would  take 
no  salary,  and  consecrated  all  the  rest  of  his  means  to 
the  completion  of  these  buildings.  A  sum  of  £160  was 
still  wanting  to  defray  the  expenses.     Zula  laid  his 
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need  before  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  he  inclined  the 
luembers  of  the  Moravian  Communities  in  England 
aiid  Ireland  to  give  bo  liberally  as  to  cover  the  whole  of 
thedebtw 

In  1836  Kilwarlin  was  put  upon  the  lists  by  the 
Central  Synod  as  a  regular  church,  and  Zula,  who  had 
been  serving  hitherto  as  a  kind  of  lay  minister  or 
erangelist,  was  ordained  at  Dublin  by  Bishop  Hallech. 
The  newly*fonned  church  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
its  first  missionary  to  the  heathen  at  this  tima 

For  several  years  after  this  Zula  continued  his  labours 
of  love  in  the  same  spirit  of  humble,  patient  diligence. 

After  his  death  a  paper  was  found  on  which  be  had 
written  the  rules  by  which  he  desired  to  r^ulate  his 
life.    They  were  as  follows : — 

"  1.  To  seek  holiness  of  life. 

''Z  To  be  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  my  high 
calling. 

*'  3w  To  be  meek  and  gentle  to  alL 

"  4.  To  base  all  my  reasonings  on  the  Scripture. 

"5.  To  be  lealoua  but  'Circumspect  in  preaching. 

^  $.  To  devote  myself  to  the  service  of  others. 

''7.  To  perMvere  and  watch  in  prayer. 

*^&  To  seize  every  opportunity  of  doing  good  which 
the  Lord  may  offer  me. 

'*  9.  To  be  patient  when  encountering  opposition. 

''10.  To  leave  unnoticed  every  offence  or  insult 
directed  against  myself, 

"Lord,  give  me  grace  to  live  according  to  these 
nilcs!" 

All  who  have  seen  him  at  his  work  will  bear  witness 
that  he  did  cany  out  these  rulea  into  practice.  He 
loved  to  converse  frequently  with  the  members  of  his 
fl'jcL  He  often  visited  them  in  their  homes,  or  col- 
lected them  in  little  gatherings  at  his  own  house,  where 
I'tiot  and  rich  united  together  as  brothers  in  Christ ; 
And  often  when  the  country  people  were  going  forth  to 
their  labours  in  the  early  morning,  their  pastor  was  on 
tlie  watch  to  meet  them,  and  encourage  or  exhort  them 
in  a  few  earnest  words. 

*^ My  brethren,"  he  would  say,  "you  will  not  go  into 
the  pnblie-housea,  will  you  ?  Ton  will  not  drink  whisky  7 " 
or,  ^Be  ready  to  help  each  other ;  show  that  you  are 
brethren !  **  With  the  poor  and  sick  he.  waa  in  his 
element ;  he  seemed  full  of  eagerness  to  find  some  way 
of  doing  them  gpod  or  giving  them  pleasure. 

At  the  same  time  his  vigilance  and  quick  penetration 
in  reproving  sin  were  so  great,  that  msny  who  were  ad- 
monished by  him  for  faults  committed  in  secret  were 
tiersnaded  Uuit  Zula  had  a  power  of  divination.  *'  Tea, 
Brother  Zula,"  they  would  say,  *'  you  have  found  me 
cKit  Ton  spoke  the  truth  in  your  sermon  to-day.  I 
uid  such  and  such  a  thing,  but  I  will  not  do  it  again." 

An  ignofant  and  unconverted  farmer  remarked  after 
bis  death : ''  After  all,  he  was  not  a  powerful  preacher; 
all  he  said  came  to  one  thing,  that  God  is  love." 

This  oentnU  truth— God's  love  in  Christ— was  the 


power  in  which  he  went  forth  to  preach,  teach,  and 
exhort.  ''  None  of  his  words  fell  to  the  ground,"  said 
one  who  witnessed  his  laboura.  "  The  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  made  him  prosper  in  all  his  efforts." 

But  his  career  was  to  be  a  short  one.  In  September 
1847— just  ten  years  from  the  time  when  he  first  entered 
on  his  ministerial  work— he  left  Kilwarlin  for  a  short 
visit  to  Dublin.  A  sudden  and  violent  illness  laid  him 
low.    '*  It  is  the  Lord,"  he  said  ;  ^'  his  will  be  done." 

During  his  illness  he  manifested  his  natural  firmness 
of  character,  sanctified  by  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
a  Christian.    Every  mark  of  affection  given  him  by  his 
friends,  every  little  service  from  an  attendant,  was- 
gratefuliy  noticed. 

The  nurse  declared  she  had  never  attended  a  patient 
like  him— so  calm  in  danger,  so  gentle  under  pain,  so 
holy  even  in  delirium :  for  even  in  the  wanderings  of  fever 
it  could  be  seen  that  the  peace  of  Ood  filled  bis  heart. 
He  was  constantiy  either  holding  communion  with  his. 
Saviour,  or  speaking  of  his  beloved  flock :  he  was 
especially  earnest  in  prayer  for  them. 

'*  0  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  are  thine,  and  I  too 
am  thine !    Do  what  thou  seest  right  with  me ! " 

His  friends  were  slow  in  giving  up  hope  ;  he  himself 
wouhl  not  allow  his  wife  to  be  apprised  of  his  illness  till 
it  became  alarming.  She  then  hastened  to  his  side,  and 
never  left  him  till,  on  the  night  of  October  5th,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

The  sorrowing  widow  returned  to  her  desolate  home  : 
the  congregation  had  not  learned  the  news;  but  it 
spread  rapidly  from  bouse  to  house,  and  the  weeping 
was  universal.  The  working-men  were  seen  to  throw 
down  their  spades  and  wring  their  hands  with  grief. 
When  the  car  arrived  bringing  the  remains  of  their 
friend,  the  whole  congregation  went  forth  to  meet  it. 
They  took  the  coffin  on  tiieir  shoulders  and  carried  it 
into  the  chapel  in  the  midst  of  the  tears  and  sobs  of  all 
around ;  and  day  and  night,  till  the  burial  day,  the 
brethren  and  sisters  kept  watch  round  it  with  singing 
and  prayer.  On  the  8th  of  October  a  crowd  of  persons 
of  every  station,  from  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  to  the 
poor  day-labourer,  accompanied  the  remains  of  their 
pastor  to  its  last  resting-place. 

Three  years  afterwards,  a  Provincial  Synod  of  the 
Moravian  Church  assembled  at  Fairfield  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  English  and  Irish  congregations. 
They  found  that  the  Church  of  Kilwarlin,  which  in  1835 
only  counted  6  members,  now  comprised  251  persons. 
The  report  acknowledged  that  this  work  was  instru- 
mentally  due,  under  God,  to  the  efforts  of  Brother  Zula. 
The  hand  of  the  Lord  had  brought  him  from  Oreece  to 
Ireland ;  he  was  there  set  apart  for  his  service.  His 
career  was  a  short  but  eventful  one,  and  the  Lord  re- 
moved him  suddenly  when  he  had  completed  the  work, 
which  had  been  given  him. 

How  many  of  us  are,  in  our  several  callings,  seeking,, 
like  him,  "  wholly  to  follow  the  Lord  our  God  ? " 
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I ;£  have  obtained  some  months  of  gene- 
rous release  from  a  laborious  but 
pleasant  city  pastorate,  and  are  on 
our  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  We  have 
resolved  to  take  a  glance  at  Egypt  on  our  route, 
ithe  partial  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  having 
onade  this  practicable  without  any  serious  di- 
"vei^nce  from  our  course.  On  the  afternoon  of 
^Saturday,  March  13,  1869,  we  steam  into  the 
(harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  wait  for  a  landing. 
The  long  line  of  waving  and  picturesque  palm- 
ttrees  in  firont  of  the  Khedive's  palace  tells  us  that 
we  are  out  of  Europe,  and  Pompey's  Pillar  and 
•Cleopatra's  Needle,  seen  at  some  distance  in  the 
^lear  atmosphere,  and  familiar  to  us  from  our 
•boyhood  by  many  an  engraving  and  picture,  assure 
ds  that  we  are  looking  on  the  great  sea-port  and 
emporium  of  Egypt 

One  principal  difficulty  in  lauding  consists  in 
getting  our  luggage  all  stowed  into  one  boat,  while 
probably  ten  half -naked  and  deafening  Arabs  are 
contending  for  each  package ;  and  they  are  a 
4igbt-fingered  race,  needing  to  be  watched.  But 
in  a  few  minutes  we  are  in  the  Custom-house, 
with  all  safe.  A  very  innocent  box,  carefully 
nailed  and  roped,  carrying  a  saddle  and  bridle 
for  use  in  Palestine,  is  the  only  part  of  our  lug- 
^ge  that  awakens  the  suspicion  of  its  containing 
something  contraband ;  but  while  we  are  doing 
•our  best  to  open  it  in  an  orthodox  way  from  the 
top  with  a  screw-driver,  one  rude  tawny  fellow 
lays  it  open  with  two  violent  strokes  of  an  adze 
from  the  bottom,  and  all  its  contents  tumble  con- 
fusedly out  It  is  our  first  lesson  in  patience, 
of  which  we  are  to  receive  a  good  many  more  in 
our  joumeyings  over  the.  East ;  but  while  we  are 
annoyed,  the  man  is  evidently  disappointed,  for 
Ihere  is  nothing  that  can  be  either  seized  or  taxed, 
^nd  we  have  shown  ourselves  impervious  to  the 
wish  for  a  little  "bribery  and  corruption.'* 

And  now  we  are  on  our  way  to  our  hotel  in 
one  <)f  the  queerest  and  most  nondescript  of  omni- 
'buses,  piloted  by  one  of  the  noisiest  of  drivers, 
through  some  of  the  most  Oriental  part^  of  Alex- 


andria. The  contrast  in  our  experience  which  a 
single  hour  has  made  is  very  striking.  We  had 
left  behind  us  in  the  good  ship  Poonah  a  polished 
English  society,  with  every  form  of  English  com- 
fort ;  and  now  we  were  passing  through  streets 
that  were  narrow,  dirty,  yet  strangely  picturesque 
withal, — ^looking  down  into  shops  open  to  their 
full  extent  in  front,  with  all  their  varied  mer- 
chandise exposed,  their  proprietors  sitting  cross- 
legged,  and  smoking  gravely  or  dreamily  in  a 
comer, — ^meeting  long  lines  of  men  and  boys,  and 
of  women  seated  after  the  manner  of  men,  riding 
upon  nimble  donkeys — ^streams  of  laden  camels, 
with  their  outstretched  necks  and  ungainly  pace, 
filling  up  the  picture  at  some  distance  at  the  end 
of  the  street ;  while  street-cries  in  many  tongues, 
most  lustily  sounded,  rent  the  air.  In  one  of 
these  street-calls  we  found  a  Biblical  illustration 
that  interested  us.  It  was  a  shrill  Arab  cry, 
"Water,  water,  O  ye  thirsty  !" — reminding  us  of 
those  grand  words  of  gospel  invitation  in  Isaiah, 
"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters."  But  the  resemblance  stopped  here,  for 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water  cannot  be  obtained  in 
a  city  of  Egypt  without  paying  for  it,  while  the 
richest  blessings  of  the  Christian  salvation  are 
proclaimed  to  all  the  world  "  without  money  and 
without  price." 

We  eschew  in  these  notes,  once  and  for  all,  the 
fashion  of  complaining  about  the  discomfort  of 
hotels.  Judging  from  personal  experience,  we 
should  say  that  there  has  often  been  a  good  deal 
of  exaggeration  in  this  kind  of  complaints,  i)artly 
arising  from  the  wish  to  say  a  smart  thing,  and 
often  appearing  to  have  been  written  immediately 
after  paying  a  rather  highly-charged  bill  After 
travelling  through  many  lands,  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  suffered  even  once  either  from 
vermin  or  from  filth. 

We  sallied  forth  early  in  the  evening,  wishing 
to  have  glimpses  into  the  social  habits  of  the 
people ;  and  we  visited  several  of  the  native  caf^bs. 
Sherbet  and  coffee  were  the  common  beverage ; 
and  what  a  blessing  it  is  for  a  country  when  its 
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popular  drinks  are  not  intoxicating !  Surely  this 
was  one  plague  of  Ilgypt  less.  Tliere  was  usually 
in  each  eial€  a  band  of  native  musicians,  seated  on 
a  fixed  platform  a  litUe  above  the  heads  of  the 
people.  Their  instruments  were  of  a  very  primitive 
description,  such  as  we  may  conceive  to  have  been 
used  in  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  as  we  have 
seen  represented  in  old  woodcuts  of  sackbuts 
and  psalteries  in  the  dajrs  of  the  **  sweet  singer 
of  Israel ;"  and  we  thought  we  could  trace  in  some 
of  them  the  rude  original  of  some  of  our  own  in- 
struments, especially  the  violin  and  the  guitar. 
One  man  sang,  all  joined  in  the  refrain,  and 
altogether  the  execution  was  far  from  contemp- 
tible. I  enjoyed  the  enthusiasm  with  which, 
swaying  and  bending  their  bodies  and  closing 
their  eyes,  the  performers  threw  themselves  into 
the  more  emotional  parts  of  the  music. 

But  we  were  most  interested  by  what  we  saw  in 
one  of  these  houses  of  entertainment — a  man  read- 
ingaluud  from  the  "Arabian  Nights"  taafascinated 
audience.  He  sat  in  an  elevated  place  on  a  sort 
of  dais,  was  turbaned  and  clothed  in  white  muslin, 
and  read  uncommonly  well,  suiting  the  changes  in 
his  voice  to  changes  in  the  stoiy :  at  times  swinging 
Lis  body  to  and  fro ;  now  raising  one  band  and  now 
another,— occasionally  even  using  his  feet  to  aid 
the  ^ect ;  and  at  the  close  of  some  passsge  in 
which  he  had  warmed,  looking  round  for  an  ap- 
plause which  was  never  withheld,  but  which  came 
up  with  a  loud  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  from  the  multitude. 
We  noticed  two  Egyptian  soldiers  come  in  and 
sip  their  coffee  and  enjoy  the  reading.  May  not 
a  time  come  when  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim"  shall  be 
read  in  this  manner  in  Eastern  caf§s  % 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  day,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  was  spent  by  us  with  Mr.  Yule, 
the  excellent  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  in 
Alexandrix^  to  whose  house  we  found  our  way 
early  in  the  morning.  And  here  let  us  bear  our 
pofiidug  testimony  to  the  importance  of  placing 
men  of  his  stamp — educated,  prudent,  and  ear- 
nestly pious — at  all  the  great  sea-ports  of  the 
world  at  which  English  ships  in  any  great  num- 
bers touch  and  trad&  There  is  always  a  certain 
number  of  resident  English  families  whom  com- 
merce has  settled  in  such  places,  that  need,  and 
many  of  whom  will  gladly  appreciate,  the  pulpit 
nzimstrations  and  pastoral  care  of  a  good  Christian 
574 


minister.  The  consequences  have  been  widely 
mischievous  when  these  little  colonies  have  been 
permanently  left  "  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd." 
Not  only  his  labours  as  a  minister,  but  the  in- 
direct influence  of  his  character,  is  above  all 
price ;  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  benefit  derived  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can sailors  that  enter  the  port,  especially  in  cir- 
cumstances of  temptation  and  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness. To  travellers  like  ourselves,  who  were  as 
birds  on  the  wing,  the  refreshment  of  public 
worship,  when  it  could  be  enjoyed,  was  greatly 
welcome.  How  many  have  found  it  retracing  iu 
their  hearts  the  fading  lines  of  duty ;  amid  the 
distraction  of  mind  occasioned  by  crowding  in- 
cidents and  exciting  novelties,  restoring  the  sense 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal;  and,  in  Leighton's 
beautiful  words,  *'  winding  up  the  soul,  which  the 
body  had  poised  down,  to  a  higher  degree  of 
heavenliness.'* 

On  our  way  to  morning  worship  in  the  Scotch 
Cliurch,  we  looked  in  on  what  we  may  term  the 
cathedral -churches  of  two  very  different  com- 
munions. One  of  these  was  the  Greek  Church, 
in  which  we  were  disappointed  to  find  the  wor- 
shippers had  not  yet  assembled.  It  blazed  with 
a  non-ecclesiastical  splendour,  on  which,  it  was 
evident^  vast  expense  had  been  lavished,  but  which 
seemed  to  us  out  of  taste,  because  out  of  all  harmony 
with  the  solemnity  of  Christian  worship.  There 
were  massive  silver  lamps,  a  marble  pulpit  with 
most  elaborate  carvings,  two  gorgeous  thrones — 
one  for  the  Greek  patriarch  and  the  other  for  the 
Russian  consul, — while  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  highly-coloured  paintings  of  scriptural  and 
apocryphal  subjects.  The  whole  looked  as  if  it 
were  designed  to  represent  arcliitecturally  not  only 
one  of  the  dominant  faiths,  but  one  of  the  domi- 
nant powers  of  the  East 

The  Coptic  Cathedral  was  in  many  respects 
the  opposite  of  all  this — dark  and  dirty,  with 
an  old  world  look  about  everything  in  it  When 
we  entered  it^  it  was  crowded  almost  to  suf- 
focation, the  smell  of  burning  candles  and  of 
incense  adding  every  moment  to  the  poison 
of  the  already  exhausted  air.  The  building  had 
its  inner  shrine,  its  holy  place,  and  its  outer 
court,  somewhat  like  an  old  Jewish  temple  in 
miniature;    into    the   first   \\^Ti   of  which    the 
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officiating  priest  alone  entered,  and  from  which 
tlie  Bound  of  liturgical  reading  issued.  As  the 
language  in  which  the  liturgy  was  written  is  now 
obsolete,  it  is  unintelligible  to  the  modem  Copts ; 
there  was  therefore  some  excuse  for  the  manifest 
inattention  of  the  poor  people.  The  Copts  do  not 
admit  of  images  in  their  places  of  worship,  but 
their  temple  was  hung  round  with  pictures  which 
age  as  well  as  smoke  and  incense  had  made  very 
dim  ;  and  to  these,  in  common  with  their  brethren 
of  the  more  gorgeous  Greek  communion,  they 
give  a  superstitious  amount  of  veneration.  They 
claim  to  be  the  aboriginal  Eg3rptians, — the  de- 
scendants, therefore,  through  hundreds  of  gene- 
rations, of  those  embalmed  ancestors  who  have 
been  transferred  to  so  many  of  the  museums  of 
Europe,  or  who  still  slumber  in  their  mummy- 
coffins  up  the  Nile.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  the  degenerate  descendants,  ecdesiastically,  of 
the  early  Christian  Church  of  Egypt  In  com- 
mon with  the  Abyssinian  Church,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree,  their  forms  of  worship  and  their 
religious  customs  show  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
Christian  with  Papal,  and  even  Jewish  and  Mo- 
liammedan  elements.  The  evangelist  Mark  is 
sisserted  to  have  been  their  first  patriarch,  and  is 
honoured  as  their  tutelary  saint  They  believe 
that  his  body  rests  beneath  the  altar  in  their 
church  at  Alexandria ;  though,  if  contemporary 
historians  are  to  be  credited,  it  was  removed,  cen- 
turies ago,  to  the  famous  Church  of  St  Mark's  at 
Venice.  It  is  a  curious  (imA  that  there  are  cer- 
tain posts  in  Egypt,  such  as  that  of  "scribes," 
which  for  many  generations  have  been  held  almost 
exclusively  by  Copts,  for  they  are  a  quiet^  in- 
geniouS)  plodding  race.  We  have  seen  them  com- 
pared as  a  Church  to  one  of  their  own  shrivelled 
mummies,  wrapped  in  old  linen  and  adorned  with 
faded  jewels.  But  they  have  not  resisted  light  as 
their  sister-communion  in  the  West  has  done,  and 
there  is  a  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  showing  itself  in  many 
of  their  people^  and  even  in  som/s  df  their  priests, 
which  dispose  us  to  say  of  the  Coptic  Church, 
^  There  is  hope  concerning  this  tree  that  it  'shall 
yet  bud  and  flourish."  It  is  mainly  to  the  re* 
vival  and  reformation  of  this  degenerate  branch 
of  the  Eastern  Churches  that  the  American  mis«<Hi 
in  Egypt  has  nobly  consecrated  its  energies. 


We  spent  several  hours  of  the  same  day  at  the 
church  and  station  of  the  American  missionaries. 
The  natives  present  did  not  exceed  forty ;  but  their 
numbers  had  been  greater  in  the  morning.  The 
two  sexes  were  carefully  curtained  o£f  from  each 
other.  The  whole  service  was  conducted  in  Arabic. 
The  stations  and  sub-stations  connected  with  this 
mission  are  numerous,  and  extend  up  the  Nile 
500  miles  above  Alexandria,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes.  Their 
largest  amount  of  visible  success  has  been  at 
Osioot,  250  miles  above  Cairo,  where  they  have 
a  theological  academy  for  the  training  of  native 
students  for  the  ministry.  They  add  to  preach- 
ing, schools  and  scripture-reading,  the  vigorous  in- 
strumentality of  the  printing-press  and  the  colpor- 
teur. We  found  a  very  large  edition  of  the  "  Book 
of  Proverbs"  in  Arabic,  ready  for  circulation 
among  a  people  who  love  proverbs  as  they  love 
the  delicious  fruit  of  their  own  date-palms. 

The  design  of  these  Notes  is  not  archaeological, 
but  it  seems  scarcely  possible  even  to  name 
Alexandria  withotit  referring  to  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
forming,  with  its  twin  obelisk,  a  rejected  gift  to 
England  now  buried  four  feet  underground,  the 
majestic  entrance  to  what  was  once  Csesar*s 
Temple, — that  beautiful  misnamed  monolith,  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  the  silent  record  of  Diocletian's  cap- 
ture of  this  great  city, — the  far-«xtending  Cata- 
combs of  Old  Alexandria,  originally  formed  for 
sepulture,  but  used,  perhaps,  in  times  of  hot 
persecution,  as  a  refuge  for  the  eariy  Christians, — 
and  Csesar's  Camp,  with  its  old  fountains  and 
skilfuUy-constructed  water-pipes,  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  victories  of  Augustus  Caesar  over  the 
partizans  of  Mark  Antony,  and  of  a  more  recent 
passage  of  arms  between  the  forces  of  France  and 
Britain,  when  our  country  lost  her  Abercrombie 
and  liberated  Egypt  We  remember,  that  as  we 
walked  among  its  shapeless  stones  and  scrubby 
grass,  we  came  upon  an  enormous  yellow  snake, 
which  fled  from  us  with  a  precipitation  which  we 
did  not  regret  It  seemed  to  us,  as  we  wandered 
over  this  former  scene  of  disciplined  armies  and 
bloody  conflicts,  and  looked  on  the  few  black 
Bedouin  tents  that  were  here  and  there  scattered 
around,  that  we  beheld  a  vivid  emblem  of  tho 
Egypt  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  Egypt  that 
once  had  been. 
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Bot,  in  reality,  the  greatest  of  all  the  antiqui- 
ties that  we  saw  was  Alexandria  itself;  for  it  is 
ooe  of  the  old  cities  of  the  world.  What  a  long 
ftnd  stRuigely-cheqnered  history  passed  before  us, 
as,  looking  down  from  the  base  of  Pompey's 
PiUar,  we  first  thought  of  the  great  Macedonian 
himself,  its  founder,  whose  genios  foresaw  in  it,  as 
he  laid  its  first  stone  and  engraved  his  name  on 
it,  the  link  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
the  key  to  the  golden  East ;  and  then  as  we  traced 
its  coarse  down  though  the  periods  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  Bomans,  the  Turks,  the  Mamalukes, 
the  Bonapartes,  to  the  subtle-minded,  strong- 
willed,  strong-armed  Mahomet  Ali  of  these  modem 
days.  To  a  Christian  visitor,  not  the  least  in- 
teresting recollection  was,  that  this  was  the  place 
where,  300  years  before  Christ,  consecrated  learn- 
ing bad  produced  the  Old  Testament  Greek  version 
of  the  Seventy  ;  and  that  it  was  the  birth-place 
and  centre  of  that  Neoplatonic  school  of  theolo- 
gians with  'which  the  names  of  Aristobulus  and 
Philo  are  identified,  which  gave  system  and 
popularity  to  the  allegorizing  or  mystical  method 
of  Biblical  interpretation,  and  in  vainly  trying  to 
bannonise  Christianity  with  Flatonism,  corrupted 
its  divine  simplicity,  and  in  the  same  degree 
bereft  it  of  its  divine  power.  The  mischief  of 
that  Alexandrian  school  is  working  yet. 

Two  things  especially  struck  us  when  looking 
<m  the  Alexandria  of  our  own  time&  One  of 
these  was  the  marked  influence  of  France  upon 
this  dty,  as,  indeed,  upon  the  whole  of  Egypt 
There  was  a  French  quarter  in  Alexandria ;  the 
French  laoguage  was  familiar  to  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  population  than  any  other  foreign 
tongue ;  French  customs  were  on  the  increase ; 
French  amusements  were  popular,  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  Egyptian  economy  or  morality. 
Even  the  chief  of  police  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
statuettes  of  Louis  Nap(deon  were  everywhere — 
in  the  hotels  and  in  other  public  places.  But 
this  influence  is  likely  to  weaken  and  wither 
Aow  over  IJgypt  and  all  the  East,  when  the  right 
arm  of  France  is  broken  and  her  honour  laid 
is  the  dust  Nations  never  long  worship  setting 
SBoa  Shall  England  next  be  in  the  ascendant 
iaEgypty  and  thus  keep  her  pathway  to  India 
Woad  and  clear,  and  her  hold  of  India  firmer  9 

And  the  other  &ct  was,  what  is  true,  indeed, 


of  all  great  sea-ports,  but  pre-eminently  true  of 
Alexandria, — the  exceedingly  mixed  nature  of  its 
population,  as  indicated  not  only  by  the  varied 
contour  and  colour  of  the  countenances,  but  by 
the  differences  in  the  dress.  Walk  along  one  of 
its  crowded  thoroughfares,  or  stand  in  one  of  its 
old  bazaars,  and  how  many  nationalities  will  you 
witness  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour !  Not  only  the 
blue-turbaned  Copt,  and  the  poor  Arab,  with  his 
almost  colourless  tunic  of  serge,  but  the  white- 
muslined  Hindoo,  the  kilted  Albanian,  the  gor- 
geous Greek,  the  Turk  with  his  hybrid  raiment 
between  that  of  the  Frank  and  the  Asiatic,  and 
the  plain,  uupicturesque  American  or  English- 
man. One  dress  that  especially  caught  our 
notice  was  that  of  the  running  courier,  who  runs 
before  a  chariot  at  its  full  speed,  warning  passers- 
by  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  adding  state 
and  style  to  the  whole  equipage.  His  dress  is 
entirely  white,  folded  gracefully  around  his  person, 
but  so  as  to  leave  his  lithe  limbs  entirely  free  ; 
he  carries  a  long  wand  or  rod  in  his  hand ;  and, 
apparently  without  strain  or  e£fbrt,  keeps  ahead  of 
the  chariot  when  it  is  at  its  full  speed.  It  gave 
U8  another  Bible  illustration  which  carried  onr 
thoughts  back  through  thousands  of  years ;  for 
it  brought  up  the  picture  of  Elijah,  with  all  the 
vigour  of  a  strong-limbed  mountaineer  from  his 
native  hills  of  GUead  across  the  Jordan,  running 
before 'the  chariot  of  Ahab  all  the  way  from  the 
sublime  scene  of  the  sacrifice  on  Carmel  to  the 
entrance  into  JezreeL 

There  is  one  subject  on  which,  before  leaving 
Alexandria,  we  wish  to  touch  once  for  all,  though 
it  needs  to  be  handled  with  delicacy.  Before  de- 
parting from  home,  we  had  met  with  more  than 
one  English  book  in  which  a  comparison  was  made 
between  polygamy,  as  it  is  found  in  Egypt  and 
other  Mohammedan  countries,  and  single  married 
life,  as  it  exists  in  such  countries  as  our  own ;  and 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan system  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favour- 
able to  continence  and  to  conjugal  fidelity.  One 
writer  in  a  well-known  popular  Review,  and  with 
evidently  strong  infidel  leanings,  emboldened  by 
the  assertions  of  these  authors,  actually  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  whole  question  ought 
still  to  be  considered  an  open  one,  as  between  poly- 
gamy and  monogamy;  that  the  balance  trembled 
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between  the  two  systems  j  and  tliat^  with  the  light 
of  modern  statistics  shining  on  it,  the  entire  subject 
ought  speedily  to  be  reconsidered.  We  felt  confi- 
dent at  the  time  that  these  assertions  were  griev- 
ously one-sided,  as  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  were  groundless ;  and  that  tbe  information  of 
missionaries,  physicians,  and  merchants  who  had 
long  been  resident  in  the  East^  would  lead  to  a  far 
tlifierent  issue.  And  so  we  found  it,  beginning  our 
inquiries  at  Alexandria,  and  ending  them  three 
months  afterwards  at  Constantinople.  Polygamy 
does  not  produce  continence  or  foster  conjugal 
fidelity ;  but  tends  to  brutify  those  who  live  in  it 
Is  there  marriage  indeed  in  the  high  and  divine 
flense  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  wives 
than  one  1  Let  any  one  visit  the  precincts  of  a 
divorce  court  in  any  great  Eastern  city  where  the 
religion  of  the  Crescent  dominates,  and  see  what 
multitudes  are  every  day  clamouring  for  a  sepa- 
ration ;  how  brittle  is  the  bond  with  which  poly- 
gamy binds  the  husband  to  his  wife ;  on  what  fri- 
volous pretext  wives  are  cast  aside  nnd  cast  out ; 
and  how  ready  witnesses  are  to  swear  anything  for 
A  bribe  against  a  woman  when  she  has  ceased  to 
please.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  these  writers 
utterly  miss  the  point  of  the  entire  case.  The  charge 
we  have  to  bring  against  the  Mohammedan  system 
is  not  simply  that  it  fails  to  foster  conjugal  virtue, 
but  that  it  wrongs  and  degrades  the  whole  female 
sex.  This  is  the  foul  spot  of  its  dishonour  that 
will  never  wash  out  Where,  indeed,  except 
within  the  sphere  of  Christian  influence,  shall  we 
find  woman  as  Heaven  destined  her  to  be, — 
cultured  into  an  equality  with  her  protector, 
moving  round  a  humbler  but  not  a  lower  circle 
of  duties,  refining  and  softening  the  ruggedness  of 
the  other  sex,  and,  with  tbe  hallowed  light  of 
undissembled  affection,  or  with  the  stillness  of 
consecrated  friendship,  giving  out  many  of  the 
sweetest  elements  which  we  associate  with  home  \ 
On  our  journey  by  railway  to  Cairo,  for  which 

• 

Vie  set  off  early  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  we 
crossed  several  branches  of  the  Nile,  whose  presence 
accounted  for  the  surrounding  fertility  of  many 
places;  for,  as  an  old  historian  has  said,  "the 
river  of  Nile  is  the  happy  genius  of  the  Egyptian 


soil''    We  passed  a  great  number  of  mud- villages, 
on  the  flat  roofs  of  whose  houses  there  was  uni- 
formly a  pigeon-house  built  of  the  same  material 
and  perforated  with  many  openings — the  flight 
of  the  pigeons  to  them  and  from  them  appearing 
incessant     "Who  are  these  that  are  as  clouds, 
and  that  fly  like  doves  imto  their  windows  V 
With  those  mud-houses   before   us,   we    could 
understand  how  natural  was  the  Eastern  style  of 
robbery  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture, 
of  "  digging  through  to  steal'*     Nor  was  this  the 
only  instance  which  caught  our  observation  as 
illustrating  Scripture,  on  our  drive  up  to  Cairo. 
Large  fields  of  onions  and  garlic,  literally  scent- 
ing the  morning  air,  were  under  cultivation,  re- 
minding us  of  the  tastes  of  the  oppressed  Hebrews 
when  in  their  bitter  bondage,  and  of  their  sub- 
sequent rebellious    longings  in  the   wilderness. 
Oxen,  buffaloes,  camels,  and  mules  were  all  seen 
by  us  engaged  in  ploughing.     In  some  cases  a 
mule  and  a  camel  were  ill-assorted  under  the 
same  yoke,  and  dragging  at  the  same  plough — 
the  connecting  pole  grazing  painfully  on  the  neck 
of  the  taller  animal     Is  it  possible  to  doubt  that 
such  a  spectacle  as  this,  seen  by  Paul  on  the 
phdns  of  Ephesus  or  on  the  fields  around  hui 
native  Tarsus,  must   have  given  shape  to  Lis 
admonition  of — ^  Be  not  unequally  yoked  with 
unbelievers"  ?     Egypt,  however,  affords  us  an  il- 
lustration in  respect  to  marriage  of  a  different 
kind  in  one  of  her  hieroglyphics,  in  which  a  single 
mill-stone  is  represented  as  in  useless  motion, 
which  some  ingenious  interpreters  of  their  pic- 
tural  language  insist  in  regarding  as  an  emblem 
of  the  comparative  unprofitableness  of  a  celibate 
Hfe! 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Cairo,  passing 
into  it  through  a  long  avenue  of  waving  palms — 
a  city  not  so  ancient  or  so  rich  in  historical  recol- 
lections as  the  Alexandria  we  had  left  behind  us, 
but  greatly  more  populous,  the  seat  and  centre  of 
Egyptian  government,  and  "•  of  the  East,  Eastern." 
It  seemed  to  us  like  a  violent  anachronism  tliat 
the  hissing  of  a  railway  steam-engine  should  be 
heard  on  the  scene  of  Addison's  Vision  of  Af  irza, 
and  within  sight  of  the  Pyramids. 
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"  Nfifxsn  **  AT  SxA,  400  milks 

KORTH-SABT  OF  NkW  YoRX  ; 

Saturday,  AprU  28, 1870. 

DEAR  CHILDREN,— Hitherto  our  voy- 
age has  been  so  uneventful  and  prosaic, 
thaty  although  my  spirits  bad  been  more 
buoyant  than  they  sometimes  were,  I  could 
Bot  have  imparted  much  interest  to  my  letters.  "  Story 
I  had  none  to  tell,  sir."  Stirring  facts  were  altogether 
lacking,  and  imagination  was  dull ;  so  there  was  neither 
warp  nor  woof.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  no  web  was 
forthcoming.  Yesterday,  however,  we  were  at  last 
favoured  with  a  phenomenon,  which  comparatively  few 
voyagera  have  the  good  fortune  to  see— a  thunder-storm 
accompanied  by  a  real,  live  water-spout,  with  all  the 
conditions  roost  favourable  for  full  observation.  We 
could  hardly  have  been  more  favourably  placed,  although 
the  show  had  been  got  up  for  our  specid  benefit. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  sea  smooth  and  the 
sky  dear,  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  west,  as  I 
was  pacing  the  lower  deck  alone,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  veiy  dark  doud  right  ahead,  and  ap- 
parently about  six  or  seven  miles  distant  Its  shape 
was  eonica],  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  but  the  breadth 
of  its  base  much  greater  than  the  height  of  its  sides. 
The  doud  above  and  the  sea  below  were  of  the  same 
hoe,  and  equally  dark,  but  between  them  a  space,  of  the 
appacent  height  of  one  of  the  ship's  decks,  was  com- 
paratively dear.  The  bottom  of  the  cloud  and  the 
tur&oe  of  the  sea  were  perfectly  paralld  straight  hori- 
zontal lines,  and  the  sky  dear  between  them. 

I  leaned  on  the  bulwarks  and  fixed  my  eyes  very 
steadily  on  that  remarkable  doud«  After  a  little,  I 
ohserved  crooked  streaks  of  lightning  running  through 
it  from  top  to  bottom.  It  seemed  as  if  some  mighty  angel 
had  been  commanded  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the 
vapouiy  mountain,  and  that  he  had  flung  a  measuring- 
tape  of  ^le  from  its  summit  to  its  base,  shaking  it  out 
repeatedly  in  order  to  make  it  straight 

At  this  stage  a  benevolent  emotion  took  possession  of 
me.  Like  the  lepers  who  found  plenty  in  the  deserted 
Assyrian  camp,  I  could  not  enjoy  my  treasures  alone.  I 
perceived  that  we  were  approaching  something  that 
would  be  worth  looking  at^  and  ran  astern  to  alarm  my 
feOow-paasengers.  Olancing  upward  as  I  passed,  I  saw 
Jeannie  walking  on  the  upper  deck  with  the  Dutch  lady 
who  can  speak  nothing  but  Dutch.  Having  in  a  mo- 
ment announced  my  discovery  in  English,  I  was  seized 
with  a  violent  desire  to  o6mmunicate  it  also  to  the 
solitary  forogner.  Pointing  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  doud,  I  rang  oat,  ''Donner  and  blitzen;"  assured 
that  if  this  were  not  exactly  Dutch  for  thunder  and 
l^tniog,  it  moat  be  rery  near  it    Without  waiting  to 


observe  whether  my  intimation  was  comprehended  or 
not,  I  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  saloon,  and  in  a  some- 
what excited  manner  summoned  the  passengers  forward. 
They  rose  and  followed,  some  probably  thinking  it  was- 
the  sea  serpent,  and  some  that  the  ship  was  on  fire. 

When  I  regained  my  position,  I  found  that  the  cloud 
had  still  more  definitely  assumed  the  shape  of  a  a  coni- 
cal mountain.  Our  course  led  exactly  towards  its  centre, 
and  we  could  see  dear  sky  right  and  left  over  either 
shoulder.  Now  I  observed  a  little  to  the  left  of  our 
course,  half-way  between  the  centre  and  the  extreme- 
edge  .of  the  mountain,  a  knot^  somewhat  like  the  hump* 
on  a  camel's  back,  protruding  downward  from  the  straight 
horizontal  line  which  constituted  the  under  side  of  the* 
cloud  (1).  It  gradually  elongated  itself,  and  took  moro* 
exact  shape,  until  it  became  precisely  in  colour  and  shape* 
like  the  blunt  conical  protuberance  inside  the  bottom  of 
a  common  black  bottle. 

The  next  change  was  the  appearance  of  a  hump  of 
precisely  similar  proportions,  rising  upwards  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  and  exactly  under  its  aSrial  counter- 
part (2).  Gradually  lengthening  themselves,  the  one 
upward  and  the  other  downward,  they  seem^  prepar- 
ing to  unite,  and  constitute  a  solid  pilUr  between  the 
water  of  the  sea  and  the  vapour  that  floated  over  it. 
But  before  the  two  cones  came  into  contact,  while  about 
a  quarter  of  the  perpendicular  space  remained  still  un- 
occupied, a  small  pillar,  of  the  apparent  thickness  of  a 
young  tree,  suddenly  joined  point  to  point  (3). 

But  you  must  not  suppose  that  these  pillars  stoot) 
before  us  all  in  a  row,  like  a  company  of  volunteers  al? 
drill :  one  at  a  time,  if  you  please.  Begin  at  your  leflr 
and  trace  them  onward  to  the  right ;  thus  the  phe- 
nomena will  defile  before  you  as  they  appeared  in  succes- 
sion  to  us.  It  was  one  pillar,  apparently  at  one  spot,, 
that  assumed  in  succession  these  several  forms. 

Soon  after  the  two  thick  blunt  protuberances  were 
joined,  apex  to  apex,  by  one  soiall  perpendicular  rod, 
they  grew  into  one,  assuming  precisely  the  form  of  » 
sand-glass  (4).  The  next  form  (5)  was  probably  causeik 
by  a  gust  of  wind  afiiecting  only  the  under  half  of  the 
pillar.  The  sand-glass  was  twisted  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  lower  portion  appeared  less  dense  than* 
the  upper.  Its  last  appearance  (6)  was  that  of  a  pillar 
from  sea  to  doud,  having  its  sides  almost  perpendicular,, 
but  slightly  bent  inward  at  the  middle,  and  a  still  more- 
marked  diflference  in  density  between  t^e  lower  and  the 
upper  half.  Whether  it  continued  longer,  or  afterwards>' 
assumed  other  forms,  I  cannot  tell ;  for  at  this  stage  we* 
entered  the  fringes  of  the  cloud,  considerably  to  our 
right  of  the  water-spout,  and  saw  it  no  more. 

The  period,  I  should  think,  was  about  fifteen  minutea, 
but  none  of  us  had  presence  of  mind  to  mark  thor 
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time.  The  colour  of  my  iuL,  as  it  appears  doit  in  the 
sketch,  is  u  oearl;  u  possible  the  colour  of  the  cloud 
and  the  sea ;  but  it  will  probablj  have  lost  much  of  its 
purplish  tinge,  and  have  become  simple  bliick,  by  tlie 
time  it  haa  reoomtd  Uie  Atlantic  and  been  delivered  t« 
you  at  Herchiiton. 

I  have  given  you  the  facta  :  the  philoaopby  you  n 
find  out  for  yoonelvos.  I  suppose  «e  may  assume  that 
water  it  in  some  forai  carried  up  from  the  aea  by  the 
agency  of  a  whirlwind  ;  probably  the  water  riiea  only  in 
the  form  ot  spray.  But  even  on  that  supposition  the 
clonda  so  formed,  and  consequently  the  raiu  that  subse- 
quently falls,  are  not  like  onlinaiy  clouds  and  ordinary 
rvn ;  they  an  not  distilled,  and  consequently  tliey  roust 
contain  salt  water.  If  the  water  rused  to  the  sky  were 
all  of  this  kind,  the  nun  would  not  re&eah  the  earth : 
it  would  be  salt  and  scorching.  The  system  of  tlie  world 
is  well  ordered.  The  wat«r  which  in  these  exceptional 
disturbancei  is  raised  into  the  sky  without  distillation 
is  as  nothiug  as  to  quantity  when  compared  wiUi  that 
which  is  legitimately  drawn  up  by  Uie  ordinary  pro 
of  evaporation,  leaving  all  the  salt  behind.  Behold  the 
wise  and  beneficent  law  of  Nature .'— aweet  water  i 
drawn  up  from  a  salt  sea,  that  the  rain,  when  it 
deeeands,  may  refresh  and  not  scald  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth;  that  the  aprinp  may  qoencb,  and  not  in- 
crease, the  thirst  of  man  and  beast 

As  we  penetrated  the  broadside  of  the  cloud-moun- 
tain, it  seemed  to  lower  itself  and  to  rest  upon  the  ml. 
Whm  we  were  fairly  in,  three  seamen,  hurriedly  sent,  c 
to  each  mast,  disentangled  the  lightning-rod  wire*,  and 
threw  tiieir  eitremities  into  the  sea.  We  felt  n 
comfortable  alter  this  operation  was  completed.  Along 
these  tiny  pathways,  the  fire  that  would  have  destroyed 


us  nill  be  safely  ci'iiduiited  to  the  sea  and  quenched.  It 
was  DOW  very  dark  ;  tliunder  and  lightning  and  run 
roared  and  glanced  and  poured  with  conjuuct  rajiidity 
and  fury  all  the  way  through.  But  there  was  no  wind. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  heavens  held  back  their  breath  in 
order  that  these  excited  elements  might  fight  out  their 
battle.  Thesceue  was  like  what  I  imaginea  battle  to  b«. 
There  was  no  cessation  of  the  thunder  and  lightning; 
gleam  and  crash,  crash  and  gleam  followed  and  over- 
tapped  each  other,  and  constituted  one  unbroken  roar, 
and  one  continuous  quiver  of  light  The  imin,  too,  waa 
something  wonderful  "Bucketfuls"  ceased  to  be  a 
bold  figure  of  speech,  and  became  a  [dain  fact  Our 
ship  meantime  held  on  her  comae  without  wavering,  as 
if  there  had  been  no  commotion  of  the  elements.  Aa 
tite  rain-water  poured  in  white  streams  from  her  deck, 
she  seemed  like  a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  making  her 
way  through  the  tumult  with  evident  delight,  and  shak- 
ing the  water  oS  her  aides,  from  time  to  time,  by  way 
of  lightening  her  burden. 

The  period  of  transit,  not  marked  by  any  one,  we 
gueesed  to  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  roioutea.  On  reaching 
the  tiuther  side  we  emerged  from  darkness  into  light,  aa 
sharply  aa  if  we  had  been  conducted  through  a  door  in 
the  wall  from  a  dungeon  into  day. 

Here  ends  the  first  act  of  our  marine  drama:  the 
■econd,  though  in  aome  respects  grander,  cannot  so 
readily  be  either  figured  or  deacribed.  Whea  we  got  to 
the  westward  of  the  cloud,  we  found  ourselves  between 
two  of  the  grandeat  and  most  intensely  exhibited  con- 
trasta  that  I  have  ever  observed  in  nature^  In  the 
west,  the  sun,  within  an  hoar  of  his  setting,  was  shilling 
in  great  glory.  The  main  field  of  the  canvas  waa  the 
blue  shy ;  but  separate  tufts  of  clouds  were  scattered 
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over  it»  in  an  imflginable  ahiqpes  and  hueB.  According  to 
tbeir  height  aboTe  the  horizon  and  the  density  of  their 
masses,  they  were  tinted  and  shaded  with  various 
colours,  from  the  pnre  snowy  white,  through  the  gleam- 
ing gold,  to  the  more  sombre  purple.  Bat  all  the  scene, 
«like  the  ocean  floor  and  the  sky  canopy,  was  still  and 
bright  and  beaatifol.  Behind  us,  and  still  near  us  in 
the  east,  ky  the  great  thunder-cloud ;  an  inky  moun« 
tain  lying  heavy  on  an  inky  seit— the  two  in  one,  with- 
cnt  distinguishable  boundary,  constituting  "  a  horror  of 
great  darkness,"  fitted  to  impress  any  human  heart  with 
awe. 

I  took  my  place  on  the  upper  deck,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  view,  and  looked  alternately 
to  my  right  hand  and  my  left.  As  Jeremiah  could 
better  learn  th€  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  (Jer. 
xriiL  2)  in  the  potter's  house  than  in  his  own,  so  I  could 
better  onderstand  some  of  the  sublime  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  aa  I  stood  on  that  ship  between  the  dark- 
iiess  and  the  lights  To  the  right  hand  a  glorious  and 
innting  heaven ;  to  the  left  a  "  blackness  of  darkness*' 


which  might  fitly  figure  the  doom  of  the  lost  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  mere  study  <^  Nature,  whether  in 
her  softer  or  sterner  aspects,  will  not  suffice  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  and  renew  the  heart ;  yet  I  felt  then, 
and  have  felt  at  other  times,  that  if  you  have  known 
from  Scripture  the  kindness  and  the  severity  of  God, 
the  lessons  of  the  gospel  may  be  more  fully  compre- 
hended, and  more  vividly  enjoyed,  and  more  articulately 
impressed  on  the  memory,  when  you  see  them  reflected 
in  such  divinely  constructed  mirrors  as  these. 

As  the  earth  helped  the  woman  (Rev.  zii.  16),  nature 
then  and  there  helped  in  me  the  hope  of  grace.  That 
cloud  is  very  dreadful,  it  is  like  the  mountain  whence 
the  law  issued  to  Israel^it  bums  with  fire,  and  is  all 
over ''  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest "  (Heb.  xii. 
18);  but  we  have  passed  through  it  unhurt  That 
terror  lies  behind  us  now ;  we  ''  went  through  fire  and 
through  water;  but  thou  bronghtest  us  out  into  a 
wealthy  place.*'  Under  us  a  placid  sea ;  over  us  a  bright 
heaven;  and  before  us— near  us--the  haven  <^ rest. 

w.  A. 
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[HE  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has 
done  a  noble  work  for  science  and 
the  Bible.  During  a  period  of  six 
years  it  has  been  engaged  in  snrvey- 
ing  aad  exploring  the  Holy  Land  A  competent 
staff  of  Boyal  Engineers,  under  the  able  command, 
first  of  Captain  Wilson,  and  latterly  of  Captain 
Warren,  have  conducted  the  operations  ;  and  the 
leading  results  are  now  placed  before  the  public 
in  a  condensed  and  popular  form,  under  the 
quaint  title  of  **  The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem:* 

The  book  is  of  great  value  to  the  students  of 
God's  Word  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest 
the  entire  Christian  public.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions  of  recent  times 
to  Biblical  topography  and  archaeology.  I  pur- 
pose here  to  give  a  brief  resum6  of  the  additions 
it  makes  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  prove  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Family  Trtasnry, 

Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  operation,  as  it 
must  ever  be  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the 
civilized  world  The  first  work  of  Captain 
Wilsou  was  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
city  and  aivirona,  so  as  to  construct  an  accurate 
plan.    This  was  carried  out  with  perfect  success. 


The  plan  has  been  published,  with  contour  lines 
and  elevations,  and  every  one  who  studies  it  can 
now  foim  a  correct  idea  of  the  site  and  present 
state  of  the  Holy  City.  Detailed  plans  have 
also  been  drawn  of  the  Haram  area,  the  Great 
Mosque,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the 
Citadel  or  Tower  of  David.  These  are  invalu- 
able to  the  antiquarian,  and,  had  nothing  else 
been  accomplished,  would  have  amply  repaid  all 
the  labour  and  expense  entailed.  It  is  only 
justice  to  state  that  the  expense  of  the  survey 
was  borne  by  one  lady,  Miss  Burdett  Coutts, 
who  contribated  for  that  object  the  munificent 
sum  of  £500. 

THE  TBMPLE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected 
with  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  the  site  of 
the  Temple  ;  and  this  point  is  now,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  definitely  settled  That  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  occupied  some  portion  of  the  colossal 
platform  which  crowns  Mount  Moriah,  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  But  the  platform, 
or  Haram^  as  it  is  called,  measures  1500  feet 
from  north  to  south,  by  about  900  from  east  to 
west;  while  the  Temple  area,  according  to 
Jewish  authorities^  was  square.     The  qnestioBy 
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therefore,  was,  What  part  of  the  Haram  did  the 
Temple  occupy  ?  No  less  than  five  answers  were 
given  : — 1.  Some  said  the  Temple  occupied  the 
whole  Haram ;  and  that  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
described  by  Josephus,  stood  at  the  north-western 
angle,  projecting  into  the  court  2.  Mr.  Williams, 
the  accomplished  author  of  "The  Holy  City," 
contended  that  the  northern  section  of  the  Haram, 
forming  a  square  of  about  900  feet,  constituted 
the  Temple  area;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
southern  section  was  built  up  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  as  a  foundation  for  his  celebrated 
Basilica.  3.  Others  supposed  that  the  Temple 
only  covered  a  square,  of  about  600  feet  in  the 
centre  of  the  Haram,  nearly  coincident  witb  the 
present  platform  of  the  Qreat  Mosque.  4.  Mr. 
Fergusson's  view  was  that  Herod's  Temple  stood 
at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram,  occupy- 
ing a  square  of  600  feet ;  and  that  the  massive 
sul>structions  at  the  south-eastern  angle  were 
Ibuilt  by  Justinian.  5, .  The  last  viey^i  and  that 
which,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  site,  I  was 
led  to  adopt  so  long  ago  as  1854,  was  that  the 
Temple  and  its  courts  were  coterminous  with  the 
southern  section  of  the  Haram.  I  have  else- 
where stated  my  view  as  follows  : — **  Josephus 
and  the  Talmud  describe  the  Temple  area  as  a 
square,  of  which  each  side  measured, — according  to 
the  former,  a  stadium,  according  to  the  latter,  500 
cubits.  The  Greek  stadium  is  about  204  yards  ; 
but  the  length  of  the  Jewish  cubit  is  uncertain, 
though  it  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  21 
inches.  Josephus,  therefore,  makes  each  side  of 
the  area  612  feet ;  and  the  writers  in  the  Talmud 
873  feet.  Is  it  not  probable  that  both  were 
mere  approximates  from  memory?  However 
this  may  be,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
area,  to  the  eye,  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
square.  Now  the  breadth  of  the  Haram  is  922 
feet,  and  its  length  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Qolden  Gate,  where  there  is  a  break  in  the 
eastern  wall,  is  1000  feet  If  we  draw  a  line 
from  the  latter  point  straight  across  the  Haram, 
we  have  a  section  on  the  south  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, corresponds  to  the  Temple  area." 

I  stated,  besides,  before  the  excavations  were 
commenced,  that  the  side  and  end  walls  of  the 
Haram,  so  far  as  indicated  above,  would  be 
found  to  rest  on  continuous  ancient  foundations ; 


and  that  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  Ophel 
would  probably  be  discovered  joining  the  south- 
eastern angle,  as  described  by  Josephus.  We 
now  learn  from  Captain  Warren's  reports  that 
my  expectations  have  been  fully  realized. 

Captain  Warren  admits  that  on  his  arrival  in 
Jerusalem  he  '*  considered  the  Temple  of  Herod 
to' have  been  in  a  square  of  600  f^et  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  Haram."  It  was  natural  he 
should  follow  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son.  He  then  goes  on  to  say: — "  With  regard  to 
the  Temple  of  Herod,  I  agree  more  with  Robinson 
and  Porter,  except  that  I  do  ijot  think  the 
Sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems  to  have  been  either 
the  site  of  the  Altar  or  of  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum, 
but  rather  of  the  gate  Nitsots  of  the  inner  court 
opening  into  the  northern  gate  Tadi, 

"The  change  in  my  views,  from  8upiK>8ing 
Herod's  Temple  to  have  been  a  square  of  600 
feet  to  that  of  900,  and  thus  occupying  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  the  present  Sanctuary,  arose 
entirely  from  the  result  of  our  excavations ;  for 
it  appears  to  me  that,  if  it  were  only  600  feet 
square,  it  would  have  had  to  be  in  three  or  four 
places  at  once.  For  example,  its  western  wall 
must  have  been  coincident  with  the  present  west 
wall;  because  of  Robinson's  arch  leading  over  to 
the  upper  city,  which  appears  undoubtedly  to  be 
the  bridge  over  which  Titus  parleyed  with  the 
Jews  after  he  had  taken  the  Temple.  Its  northern 
wall  must  have  been  near  the  northern  edge  of 
the  dome  of  the  rock-platform,  for  here  only  if> 
there  a  great  valley,  as  described  in  the  attack  oi> 
the  older  Temple  by  Pompey.  Its  eastern,  wall 
must  have  coincided  with  the  present  east  wall 
of  the  Sanctuary,  so  as  to  have  overlooked  the 
Eidron  ravine,  and  because  on  that  wall  we  find 
marks  ascribed  to  times  earlier  than  Herod,  and 
if  this  enormous  wall  had  only  been  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city,  the  Temple  cloisters  could  not 
have  overlooked  the  Kidron.  Again,  the  southerly 
side  of  the  Temple  must  have  coincided  with  the 
present  wall  of  the  Sanctuary,  because  we  find 
the  wall  of  Ophel  coming  in  at  the  south-east 
angle,  and  we  find  the  south  wall  to  have  been  of 
one  construction  from  the  south-east  angl6  to 
the  Double  Gate." 

The  reasoning  b  clear  and  conclusive ;  and  it  i» 
with  no  little  satisfaction  I  find  it  fully  bearing 
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out  my  own    views,    published    twelve    years 

He  immense  height  and  colossal  proportions  of 
the  Temple  wall,  as  described  by  JosephuR,  and 
indirectly  referred  to  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  y.  17, 
18 ;  viL  10-12),  have  been  remarkably  confirmed. 
At  the  south-west  angle,  where  the  ravine  of  the 
TyropoBon  was  spanned  by  the  bridge  which  con- 
nected  the  Temple  on  Moriah  with  the  palace  on 
ZioD,  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  wall  was  dis- 
covered at  the  enormous  depth  of  80  feet  below 
tbe  present  snr&ce,  while  the  wall  rises  50  feet 
above  it,  so  that  the  angle  must  have  been  origi- 
nally more  than  130  feet  in  height  This  was  the 
magnificent  work,  apparently,  which  so  much 
astonished  the  Queen  of^Sheba.  At  the  south- 
east angle,  which  overhangs  the  Kidron  valley, 
and  which  ivas  called  the  *'  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple  " 
(Ifatt  iv.  5X  the  altitude  was  still  greater,  being 
not  less  than  160  feet ;  and  the  old  bed  of  the 
Kidron,  to  'which  the  rocky  side  of  Moriah  slopes 
steeply  down,  was  discovered  100  feet  below. 

Another  important  discovery  was  made  by  Cap- 
tain Warren.  Shafts  were  sunk  in  several  places 
to  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  where  the  colossal 
masonry  was  found  to  be  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
type  ;  and  on  many  of  the  stones  were  Phcenician 
characters — some  cut,  others  painted  in  vermilion, 
evidently  tbe  quarry  marks  made  by  the  stone- 
cutters, to  indicate  the  position  each  block  was  in- 
tended to  occupy  in  the  building.  This  proves  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  wall ;  and  it  affords  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  Scripture  history.  We  read  of 
the  building  of  the  first  Temple : — "And  the  king 
commanded,  and  they  brought  great  stones,  costly 
stones,  hewed  stones,  to  lay  the  foundation  oftht 
hm^e.  And  Solomon's  buOders  and  ffiram*s 
huUdfTB  did  hew  them,  and  the  stone-squarers 
[Hebrew,  Giblita^  inhabitants  of  Gebal  in  Phoe- 
nicia] :  so  they  prepared  timber  and  stones  to 
bnild  Uie  house"  (1  Kings  v.  17,  18>  We  are 
also  told  by  Ezra  that  the  skilled  workmen  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  assisted  at  tbe  buUding  of  the 
second  Temple  (Ezra  iiL  7). 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  Robinson  discovered  the 
spriog-etones  of  an  arch  in  the  massive  western 
vail  of  the  Haram,  near  the  southern  angle.  He 
eoojectnred  that  this  was  a  fragment  of  the  bridge 
which  connected  the  Temple  court  with  the  royal 


palace  on  Zion.  Some  have  questioned  the  truth 
of  this  opinion ;  but  the  excavations*  of  Captain 
Warren  have  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  Tbe 
piers  and  fidlen  arches  of  the  bridge  have  been 
discovered  deep  down  beneath  the  accumulated 
rubbish  in  the  bottom  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley. 
Excavations  in  the  same  valley,  further  north,  laid 
bare  the  two  ancient  gates  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  opened  from  the  Temple  court  upon  the 
iuhurh  of  the  city. 

THE  ANCiarr  WALLS. 

Towards  the  settlement  of  another  vexed  ques- 
tion of  Jerusalem  topography  very  little  progress 
has  been  made,  and  to  it,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  given  by  the  explorers. 
I  refer  to  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls.  These 
were  three  in  number.  The  first  enclosed  Zion  ; 
the  second  defended  Akra ;  and  the  third  sur- 
rounded the  large  new  suburb  of  Bezetha.  Ex- 
cavations could  be  made  without  much  trouble 
at  almost  any  point  along  their  supposed  or  pro- 
bable courses  ;  and  as  the  authenticity  of  the  site 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  depends  on  the  position  of 
the  second  wall,  efforts  to  discover  it  would  arrest 
the  attention  of  Christendom.  For  so  far  tbe  re- 
searches which  have  been  made  tend  to  show  that 
the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  was  within 
the  line  of  the  second  wall,  and  therefore  that  the 
Sepulchre  itself  cannot  be  authentic. 

ABCHITECTUSE. 

The  book  contains  a  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
Spiers  on  the  Architectural  Remains  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  He  divides  them  generally  into  three 
classes,  —  Phoenician,  Roman,  and  Byzantine. 
Specimens  of  the  first  are  found  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  Tomb  of  Abraham  at  Hebron, 
and  the  foundations  of  Sidon  and  Qebal.  Their 
exact  dates  cannot,  he  says,  be  determined ;  but 
their  style^  and  the  characters  found  upon  them^ 
show  that  they  owe  their  orgin  to  one  race, — ^the- 
Phoenicians.  The  second  class  appears  in  the 
oldest  portions  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Damascus,, 
to  which  he  assigns  the  date  ac.  1 76 ;  the  Temples, 
of  Baalbek  and  Coele-Syria,  &a  The  third  class 
includes  the  Jewish  Synagogues  of  Gkdilee,  and 
some  of  the  tombs  around  Jerusalem.  The 
photographs  published  by  the  Exploration  Fund 
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are  exceedingly  valuable,  not  merely  as  giving  us 
exact  representations  of  the  existing  monuments 
of  Palestine,  but  chiefly  as  affording  data  by 
which  to  ascertain  their  age  and  architects. 

THB    HAURAN. 

The  paper  by  the  Count  de  Vogue  on  the 
Hauran,  bears  marks  of  haste,  which  are,  no 
doubt,  accounted  for  by  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  France,  in  whose  defence  he  is  actively 
engaged.  The  paper  adds  little  to  our  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  that  remarkable  country;  it 
is  interesting,  however,  from  its  notice  of  a  series 
of  inscriptions,  containing  monumental  evidence 
of  the  reigns  of  Nabathean  and  Idumaean  kings. 
"King  Herod  is  mentioned  in  one.  The  two 
Agrippas,  his  successors  after  Philip,  are  found 
cited  in  at  least  ten  inscriptions/'  It  is  now 
.proved  from  medals  and  monuments  that  the  Na- 
bathean princes  ''reigned  at  Bozra  from  100  &c. 
to  the  Roman  Conquest  in  109  a.d.,  and  often 
pushed  their  arms  as  far  as  Damascus.  The 
coins  and  medals  which  I  have  collected,"  says 
Count  de  Yogu^,  '^  establish,  during  these  two 

hundred  years,  the  succession  of  six  kings 

Four  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions 

found  at  and  around  Bozra  and  Salchah 

Harethath,  Philodemus  and  Malkou  are  on  the 
gate  of  an  edifice  constructed  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter.  Harethath  is  a 
Biblical  personage;  he  it  was  who  held  Damascus, 
and  governed  it  by  an  ethnarch  at  the  time  of  St 
Paul's  escape  (a.d.  39)." 

THE  ORDNANCE  StTRVEY. 

Lieutenant  Anderson,  RK,  has  contributed  an 
important  paper  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Pales- 
tine. The  survey  was  begun  at  Caesarea-Philippi, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  land,  situated  in  a 
picturesque  nook  at  the  southern  base  of  Mount 
Hermon.  It  was  carried  past  the  site  of  Dan, 
the  ancient  Laish;  then  along  the  ridge  of 
Naphtal]  by  the  ruins  of  Kadesh,  famed  in  con- 
nection with  the  exploits  of  Deborah,  Barak  and 
Jael,  to  the  town  of  Safed.  Nazareth,  Jezreel, 
Mount  Gilboa  and  Megiddo,  where  the  good 
Josiah  fell,  were  passed  in  succession,  and  their 
«xact  geographical  positions  noted.  Then  came 
Dothan,  immortalized  by  the  romantic  story  of 


Joseph.  lieutenant  Anderson's  note  on  it  is  of 
singular  interest.  ''  In  the  continuation  of  this 
plain  is  a  hill  called  Dotan,  which  has  been 
recognized  as  the  site  of  Dothan,  where  Joseph's 
brethren  were  feeding  their  flocks  when  he  came 
from  his  father's  settlement  at  Hebron  to  visit 
them.  The  numerous  rock-hewn  cisterns  that 
are  found  everywhere  would  furnish  a  suitable 
pit,  in  which  they  might  have  thrust  him ;  and 
as  these  cisterns  are  shaped  like  a  bottle  with  a 
narrow  mouth,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  imprisoned  within  to  extricate  himself  with- 
out assistance.  These  cisterns  are  all  cracked 
now,  and  useless.  They  are,  however,  the  most 
undoubted  evidences  that  exist  of  the  handiwork 
of  the  inhabitants  in  ancient  times." 

Shechem,  the  central  city  of  refuge,  was  passed, 
its  site  '^  unrivalled  in  Palestine  for  beauty  and 
luxuriance.''  An  excursion  was  made  to  the  top 
of  EbaL  "Just  below  the  summit  Uiere  is  a 
break  in  the  regular  slope  of  the  hill,  and  a  small 
but  steep  valley  comes  up  from  the  vale  below, 
almost  to  the  summit,  forming  a  vast  natural 
amphitheatre.  Immediately  opposite  to  this, 
the  steep  slope  of  Mount  Qerizim  is  similarly 
broken  by  a  valley  forming  a  second  natural 
amphitheatre  of  equal  beauty  and  grandeur.  In 
these  two  lateral  valleys  were  assembled  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  under  Joshua,  six  on  Ger 
izim  and  six  on  EbaL  The  Levites  and  the  Ark 
were  in  the  strip  of  the  vale ;  and  the  blessings 
and  cursings  were  read  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation (Josh.  viii.  32-85 ;  Deut  xxvil  11)." 

Shiloh  and  Bethel  followed,  and  the  survey 
terminated  at  Jerusalem.  The  concluding  sen- 
tences of  Lieutenant  Anderson's  paper  will,  it  is 
hoped,  incite  to  further  efforts :  "  Our  reconnais- 
sance survey  has  embraced  the  western  highlands 
down  to  this  point;  and  the  amount  of  work 
accomplished,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be 
done,  is  as  the  seam  of  a  coat  to  the  whole  gar- 
ment The  vast  system  of  valleys  east  and  west 
of  the  line  we  have  followed  has  still  to  be  ex- 
amined. There  is  not  a  hill-top  on  the  ridgen 
between  them  that  does  not  contain  the  ruins  of 
some  ancient  city ;  and  the  work  that  has  been 
commenced  should  not  cease  till  the  topography 
of  the  whole  of  Palestine  has  been  carefully 
worked  out     The  length  of  the  Holy  Land,  from 
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Dan  to  Beersheba,  ia  only  140  miles,  and  its 
breadth  CO  miles;  and  yet  this  small  area,  the 
theatre  of  the  most  engrossing  portion  of  the 
world's  history  from  the  earliest  times,  still 
remains  only  partially  explored.  A  knowledge  of 
its  topography  is  indispensable  for  an  accurate 
comprehension  of  the  varied  scenes  which  are 
described,  and  without  which  the  significance  of 
the  records  most  remain  more  or  less  obscure." 

THE  MOABITE  STONE. 

*^  Hardly  any  discovery  has  ever  been  made 
which  has  excited  so  widely-extended  an  interest 
as  the  Moabite  Stone."  It  was  first  seen  in 
August  1868,  by  the  Bev.  F.  A.  Klein,  beside  the 
ruins  of  Dibon,  on  the  plateau  of  Moab.  It  was 
of  black  basalt,  about  three  feet  six  inches  high, 
two  feet  four  broad,  and  one  foot  three  thick  One 
side  was  covered  with  an  inscription  in  Hebrew 
characters  of  the  most  ancient  type.  Mr.  Klein 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
stone,  but  was  unsuccessful  The  French  Consul 
at  Jerusalem  also  tried  to  secure  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  fanatical  Arabs  of  the  district,  seeing  the 
disputes  of  foreign  powers  about  the  little  stone, 
and  the  efibrts  made  by  their,  agents  to  carry  it 
off,  thought  it  must  possess  some  extraordinary 
virtue,  and  that  if  removed  their  country  would 
be  seized  or  destroyed.  They  therefore  kindled 
^  fire  round  it,  and  when  heated  poured  water 
upon  it,  and  thus  shattered  it  in  fragments.  The 
fi-agments,  however,  were  secured.  Some  are  in 
Paris ;  a  few  very  small  ones  have  been  brought 
to  London  by  Captain  Warren.  From  these  the 
inscription  has  been  partially  restored,  and  its 
general  tenor  ascertained.  It  begins :  "  I  am 
Mesa,  son  of  Chamos-gad,  king  of  Moab,  the 
Dibonite.  My  father  reigned  over  Moab  thirty 
years^  and  I  have  reigned  after  my  &ther.  And 
I  have  built  this  sanctuary  for  Chamos,''  kc.  It 
then  commemorates  his  victories,  and  tells  how  he 
rebuilt  old  cities,  the  names  of  which  occur  in 
the  Bible     It  says  that  **  Omri,  king  of  Israel, 

oppressed    Moab conquered    Medeba,  and 

<lwe]t  there,  he  and  his  son,  forty  years." 
Hie  inscription  is  not  yet  fully  deciphered,  nor 


can  it  be  until  a  more  perfect  copy  is  obtained  by 
uniting  the  scattered  fragments.  Still,  enough  is 
known  to  show  its  vast  importance.  Omri 
reigned  B.C.  929-918 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ahab,  who  reigned  twenty-two  years.  The 
date  of  the  monument,  therefore,  cannot  be  earlier 
than  B.C.  896  :  just  at  that  period  a  king  called 
Mesha  reigned  in  Moab,  and  warred  against  Israel 
The  tragic  story  of  his  overthrow  and  its  results 
is  told  in  2  Kings  iii  It  seems  highly  probable 
that  it  was  the  same  Mesha  who  set  up  this 
monument 

The  stone  is  interesting  to  the  philologist  as 
well  as  to  the  historian.  It  is  the  earliest 
Semitic  inscription  extant,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
which  certainly  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  The  letters  resemble  the 
Phcenician,  and  the  inscription  exhibits  nearly 
the  whole  Greek  alphabet  in  its  primeval  form. 
Biblical  scholars  everywhere  will  await  with 
intense  anxiety  any  further  investigations  of  this 
singular  and  unique  monument. 

PENINStJLA  OF  SINAI. 

The  concluding  paper  is  by  the  Rev.  F.  \V. 
Holland,  and  contains  a  succinct  narrative  of 
recent  explorations  in  Sinai,  with  a  special  view 
to  ascertain  the  exact  route  of  the  Israelites.  The 
survey  of  the  peninsula  has  been  far  more 
thorough  than  any  hitherto  attempted.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  site  of 
Rephidim  and  a  few  other  spots  on  the  line  of 
march,  Biblical  scholars  will  not  all  agree  to  ;  but 
the  minute  examination  and  description  of  the 
valleys,  slopes,  and  peaks  immediately  around 
Jebel  Musa,  must  tend  definitely  to  settle  all 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Horeb, 
and  of  the  Israelitish  camp. 

I  conclude  in  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley : — 
'*  I  commend  this  volume  to  the  serious  attention 
of  all  who  care  for  the  additional  light  which 
sincere  desire  for  truth  and  patient  investigation 
can  throw  on  the  most  sacred  of  all  books^-on 
the  roost  interesting  of  all  geographies." 

GoLLBOK  Park,  BsajriBT. 
Dectmhtr  1870. 
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FRANCE  AND  ITS   EEFOEMATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  A.  WYLIE,  IX.D. 

Springs— River  of  the  Water  of  Life— France— Opening  of  a  Great  Dramas— Lefevrt  and  Farel— 

Francis  and  Margaret. 


|E  propose  to  traverse,  with  rapid  steps, 
the  track  of  the  Reformation  in 
France.  It  is  like  walking  through 
a  gallery  of  glorious  art  Lofty 
figures — heroes  and  patriots,  sages  and  martyrs — 
look  down  upon  us  as  we  pass  along,  and  scenes 
of  tragic  glory  open  before  us  at  every  step.  How 
sweet  and  quiet  the  beginning  of  our  path ;  but 
we  have  not  gone  far  till  the  clouds  are  seen  to 
gather,  and  the  storm  is  heard  to  burst,  and  in- 
stead of  the  brilliant  day  we  had  looked  for,,  there 
comes  darkest  night  to  that  poor  country:  but 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  with  France  accord- 
ing to  the  motto  of  a  very  famous  city — "  After 
darkness  the  light."     We  proceed. 

When  we  stand  on  the  banks  of  some  ma- 
jestic river,  and  see  its  floods  as  they  roll  on  in 
their  course,  gladdening  cities,  watering  countries, 
and  bearing  on  their  bosom  the  commerce  of 
nations,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  small  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  mighty  stream  that  is  flowing 
at  our  feet  Far  away  among  the  silent  hills  we 
can  see  in  fancy  a  few  rivulets  bursting  through 
the  soil  and  trickling  down  the  rocks.  We  see 
them  uniting  their  streams,  gathering  other  waters 
into  their  channel,  growing  as  their  course  length- 
ens ;  and  now  they  roll  along,  a  magnificent  river. 
Empires  flourish  and  fade  on  the  banks  of  that 
river ;  but  there  still  it  flows,  dispensing  its  bless- 
ings to  each  successive  generation  as  it  rises. 

We  stand  to-day  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  of  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  flowing 
these  three  centuries  in  Europe,  and  has  already 
visited  and  refreshed  nations  not  a  few.  Let  us 
go  back  to  its  sources  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Let  us  survey  its  infant  springs,  as  they  burst 
through  the  soil  and  unite  their  waters  and  flow 
at  our  feet  a  little  brook.  Let  us  mark  how  that 
br(K>k  grows  into  a  torrent ;  and  that  torrent  into 
a  river — the  "river  of  the  water  of  life  " — which 
is  destined  to  deepen  and  widen  its  floods  with 
every  successive  age,  till  at  last  it  has  become  a 


sea — not  a  dead  sea,  like  that  of  Rome,  in  which 
letters,  arts,  religion,  and  nations  all  die ;  but  an 
ocean  of  truth  and  righteousness,  like  that  seen 
by  the  prophet  in  vision,  whose  waters  made 
everything  to  live  whithersoever  they  came. 

We  place  ourselves  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  A  breath  from  heaven  is  blow- 
ing over  the  world.  The  ice  of  a  dark  winter  is 
beginning  to  melt ;  and  the  springs  of  the  earth, 
long  sealed  up,  are  gushing  forth.  Ah  !  what  a 
blessed  spring-time.  The  skies  are  beginning  to 
drop  I  and  the  earth,  become  moUient,  is  putting 
on  its  robe  of  green. 

One  of  these  springs  of  living  water  breaks  out 
in  the  heart  of  the  capital  of  France — that  great 
moral  wilderness.  Strange  that  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Sorbonne — that  well  of  Roman 
orthodoxy  undefiled — Lefeybe  should  now  begin 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Grace ; 
the  old  truth  which  Paul  had  preached  in  Rome 
fifteen  centuries  before.  Hidden  by  the  superin- 
cumbent mass  of  mediaeval  superstitions, 'that  old 
doctrine  had  been  flowing  in  undeiground  chan- 
nels ;  now,  in  this  second  morning  of  the  world,  it 
bursts  into  the  light,  welling  up  in  the  very  heart 
of  Paris,  and  within  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
Sorbonne. 

Another  of  these  rills  is  seen  to  gush  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Sweeter  it  is  to  the  soul 
than  to  thirsty  traveller  are  those  crystal  waters- 
which  flow  amid  those  great  hills  under  whose 
eternal  snows  this  living  fountain  is  seen  to  open* 
It  is  Fa&el  that  now  makes  his  appearance  after 
Lefevre. 

Another  of  those  springs,  which  are  transform- 
ing the  rugged  and  barren  earth  into  a  garden, 
suddenly  breaks  out  among  the  far-away  moun- 
tains of  the  Tockenberg.  It  is  seen  flowing  amid 
the  lonely  hamlets  inhabited  by  those  shepherdt^ 
who  watch  their  flocks  on  the  great  hills  which 
overhang  the  lovely  shores  of  Zurich.  Here  was 
.the  scene  of  the  birth  and  ministry  of  Zuinglb^ 
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Yet  another  living  fountain  is  seen  to  open  in  a 
German  monastery.  We  should  never  have  looked 
/or  SDch  a  thing  in  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the 
conventual  cell ;  yet  here  it  is  that  the  water  of 
life  IB  seen  to  gush  forth,  clear  and  fresh,  amid 
the  oowU  and  cords,  amid  the  crucifixes  and 
beads  of  monkery :  for  the  Spirit  bloweth  where 
he  listeth.  It  is  Lutueb  who  presents  himself 
to  the  world.  He  has  fought  a  great  fight  for  life 
^'temal  in  his  own  cell,  and  now  he  comes  march- 
ing forth  at  the  gates  of  his  monastery,  holding 
aloft  the  Book  of  Life  to  the  nations. 

We  naaie  only  another  of  these  living  springs. 
It  hursts  out  on  the  northern  coast  of  France,  not 
far  from  that  sea  which  divides  England  from  the 
Continent.  It  comes  later  than  the  others ;  and 
ti'hen  first  seen,  it  is  the  least  considerable  of 
tbem  all.  And  yet  from  what  fountain  have 
come  so  copious  floods  to  form  the  river  of  the 
water  of  life  as  from  that  which  burst  out  in  the 
iiome  of  Calvin  ! 

We  now  turn  to  Trance.  France,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  most  im- 
portant country  in  Europe.  It  might  not  un- 
worthily aspire  to  lead  in  a  gre^t  movement  of 
the  nations.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  touching  its  countries  at  a  great 
variety  of  points,  whatever  movement  should  here 
Lave  birth  would,  one  would  have  thought,  be 
rapidly  propagated,  as  from  a  centre,  all  over 
Cbristendom.  Let  a  beacon  be  kindled  in  France, 
and  far  and  vnde  its  light  will  be  flashed  over 
England  and  Qermany  on  the  one  side;  over 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain  on  the  other. 

The  genius  of  the  people  of  France  helped, 
too,  to  give  a  paramount  influence  to  their  country. 
That  genius  has  a  singular  beauty,  and  a  marvel- 
lous adaptability.  There  is  no  branch  of  literature 
in  which  it  does  not  qualify  them  to  excel. 
They  have  shone  with  equal  brilliancy  in  the 
lighter  walks  of  history,  of  poetry,  of  the  drama, 
and  in  the  abstruser  departments  of  mathematics 
and  metaphysics.  For  a  brief  period,  their  liter- 
ary heavens  were  ablaze  with  stars.  Their  roll 
of  illustrious  scholars  is  a  long  one ;  alas ! 
that  it  should  have  been  so  suddenly  and  tra- 
gically dosed.  The  genius  of  France  was 
stifled;  but^  as  shown  before  disaster  overtook  it, 
how  lively,  penetrating,  beautiful !     What  a  ver- 


satility belongs  to  the  French  intellect — now 
penetrating  downwards  in  some  subtle  analysis, 
now  mounting  upwards  in  some  playful  sally  of 
wit  What  a  fine  combination  of  strength  and 
grace;  the  latter  quality  always  imparting  a 
gaiety  to  the  more  laborious  efforts  of  the  former ; 
reminding  one  of  a  garland  of  flowers  wound 
round  the  gnarled  trunk  of  some  great  tree. 

Such  was  the  country  into  which  the  Eeforma- 
tion  now  entered.  .  Whatever  cause  the  French 
people  embrace,  they  embrace  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  whatever  cause  they  oppose,  .they  oppose  with 
an  equal  enthusiasm.  We  should  thus  expect 
that  the  Reformation  would  find  in  France  de 
voted  friends,  and  as  devoted  enemies.  And  so, 
in  truth,  it  did.  And  this  it  is  which  has  given 
a  tragic  grandeur  to  its  history  in  France.  The 
splendour  of  heroic  suffering  here  alternates  and 
contrasts  with  the  darkness  of  gigantic  crime. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  Reformation 
had  to  encounter  a  furious  bigotry.  After  so 
long  a  dominancy.  Superstition  could  ill  brook  to 
abdicate  at  the  summons  of  the  new  times. 
But  in  France,  in  addition  to  a  furious  bigotry, 
the  Reformation  was  opposed  by  two  opponents 
scarcely  less  formidable, — Infidelity  and  Immo- 
rality. The  revival  of  letters  which  preceded  the 
Reformation,  instead  of  being  what  they  were  in 
many  countries,  an  aid  to  the  gospel,  wore  in 
France  an  obstacle  to  it  Along  with  pagan 
letters  came  pagan  pleasures,  which,  flowing 
from  the  throne — ^noted  even  in  that  age  for 
its  licentious  gallantry — polluted  the  nation. 
Moreover,  the  marriage  alliance  between  the  royal 
house  and  the  family  of  the  Medicis  came  in  a 
little  while  still  further  to  lower  the  national 
morals,  by  innoculating  the  royal  family  of  France 
with  Italian  lewdness,  Italian  craft,  and  with  that 
thirst  for  blood  which,  ever  since  ancient  times, 
has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Italian  race.  In 
this  country,  then,  the  Reformation  found  itself 
face  to  face  with  three  great  enemies, — Supersti- 
tion, Infidelity,  and  Immorality.  The  gospel 
offended  the  first  by  its  truth,  and  the  last  two 
by  its  purity  and  holiness. 

**  These  violent  enemies,"  we  find  D'Aubign6 
spying,  "  which  the  Reformation  encountered 
simultaneously  in  France,  gave  it  a  character 
altogether  peculiar.     Nowhere  did  it  so  often 
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dwell  in  dangeona,  or  bo  mueh  resemble  primitiye 
Cbrifitiaxdty  in  fEdth,  in  charity,  and  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  mar^rrs.  If,  in  the  countries  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  spoken,  the  Reformation  was 
more  glorious  by  its  triumphs,  in  France  it  was 
still  more  so  by  its  defeats.  If  elsewhere  it 
could  point  to  thrones  and  sovereign  councils, 
here  it  might  point  to  scaffolds  and  'hill-side' 
meetings.  Whoever  knows  what  constitutes  the 
true  gloiy  of  Christianity  upon  earth,  and  the 
features  that  assimilate  it  to  its  Head,  wiU  study 
with  a  livelier  feeling  of  respect  and  love  the 
often  blood-stained  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  France." 

The  curtain  is  rising.  A  great  drama  is  about 
to  begin.  Let  us  introduce  ourselves  to  a  few  of 
those  who  were  destined  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  scenes  we  now  proceed  to  relata 

It  is  the  year  1489.  Luther  was  just  six 
years  old.  Calviu  was  not  yet  bom;  and  it  was 
some  fifteen  years  till  our  own  Knox  should  see 
the  light  In  this  year  one  of  those  bloody  tem- 
pests, which  were  but  too  frequent  in  that  age, 
was  sweeping  along  Uie  foot  of  the  Alps.  The 
Albigenses,  the  Reformers  of  their  day,  inhabited 
the  provinces  of  Provence  knd  Languedoc,  and 
wherever  they  dwelt  their  husbandry  made  the 
fields  smile  like  a  garden,  while  the  towns  were 
enriched  with  the  benefits  of  their  commerce. 
Spreading  beyond  the  plains,  their  colonies  filled 
the  valleys  of  the*Alps,  and  almost  touched  those 
yet  more  famous  settlements  of  the  Waldenses, 
which,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  great  mountains, 
had  preserved  for  so  many  ages  the  deposit  of 
divine  truth.  The  many  valuable  qualities  of  the 
Albigenses  could  not  atone  for  their  heresy,  and 
so  a  mingled  tempest  of  papal  anathemas  and 
French  soldiery  was  now  sweeping  over  their 
dwellings,  leaving  as  its  memorials  blackened 
ruins,  and  fields  covered  with  the  corpses  of  their 
slaughtered  cultivators.  Providence  often  pre- 
pares the  good  at  the  very  moment  that  man  is 
sending  the  evil  It  was  in  this  year  that  Fakel 
was  born. 

He  was  a  child  of  the  mountains.  His  cradle 
was  rocked  by  this  very  tempest.  But,  saved 
from  the  fire  as  Moses  from  the  Nile,  he  grew  up 
to  avenge  upon  Rome  the  perils  which  had  en- 
compassed his  infancy.     Let  us  visit  his  birth- 


place. In  the  grand  valley  leading  up  from 
Grenoble  to  the  ancient  town  of  Gap  stood  the 
mansion-house  of  the  Fareb.  Its  site  is  still 
shown  on  a  terrace  onHhe  hill-side  about  a  stone's- 
throw  from  the  high-road.  Here  the  future 
Reformer  was  bom.  What  grandeurs  disclosed 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  child  as  he  played 
beneath  the  trees  that  shaded  his  father's  man- 
sion !  Immediately  behind  that  mansion  a  sharp 
augniUe  shot  up  into  the  sky,  and  all  round  were 
seen  the  great  mountains  hanging  their  snows. 
over  dark  gorges,  where  infant  rivers  have  their 
birth.  These  sublimities,  constantly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  young  Farel,  tended  doubtless  to 
expand  his  soul,  and  fill  it  with  images  of  gran- 
deur. 

Alas !  what  debasement  is  often  found  lurking 
in  the  midst  of  these  physical  glories.  The  souL 
may  be  inhabiting  a  prison  while  the  body  ia 
moving  about  in  the  most  glorious  palaces  of 
Nature's  rearing.  Within  the  mansion-house  of 
the  Farels  all  was  darkness.  "My  parents/' 
Farel  himself  teUs  us,  '*  believed  all  that  the 
priests  told  them."  And  William  believed  all 
that  his  parents  told  him  in  tum ;  and  so  he  grew 
up,  till  he  was  about  the  age  of  twenty,  with  the 
yoke  of  the  Pope  upon  his  soul  and  the  deep- 
shadow  of  Popery  around  his  intellect 

An  episode  occurred  in  the  youth  of  Farel^ 
which  we  must  relate.  It  gives  us  a  gUmpse 
into  the  religion  of  those  times.  When  eight 
years  of  age,  he  was  taken  on  pilgrimage  to  a 
place  of  great  reputed  sanctity,  four  leagues- 
higher  in  the  Alps,  termed  the  "Holy  Cross." 
Having  reached  the  spot,  the  pilgrims  fell  pro- 
strate before  the  cross,  fashioned,  it  was  said,  of 
the  very  wood  on  which  Christ  was  crucified. 
Upon  the  cross  was  hung  a  small  cracifix,  t<v 
which  the  attention  of  the  pilgrims  was  specially 
directed.  "  When,"  said  the  priest  whe  kept  the 
shrine,  "the  devils  send  us  hail  and  thunder, 
this  cracifix  begins  to  jerk  and  start  violently, 
as  if  it  woiild  run  at  the  devils,  and  all  the  while 
emits  sparks  of  fire.  Were  it  not  for  this  crucifix, 
the  tempests  that  gather  on  these  mountains- 
would  come  down  with  such  fury  that  nothing 
would  remain  on  the  plains;  the  dwellings,  the 
vines,  the  com-fields,  all  would  be  swept  away." 
The  agitation  of  the  cracifix  daring  the  storm 
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was  an  ordinary  electrical  phenomenon,  but  in 
that  age  it  passed  of  course  as  a  prodigy;  and  a 
very  competent  witness  was  at  hand  to  attest  the 
miracle — a  hideous-looking  creature,  with  white 
scales  coYering  the  pupils  of  his  eyes — ''the 
priests'  wizard,"  as  the  people  called  him — and 
who,  on  being  appealed  to,  affirmed  that  it  was 
as  the  priest  said;  and  that  but  for  this  crucifix, 
vliich  interposed  its  good  offices  between  the 
demons  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains  below, 
the  world  itself  would  periBh. 

While  the  pilgrims  were  yet  wondering  at  the 
things  which  had  been  tdd  them,  a  young  woman 
ciime  up  carrying  a  child.  There  could  be  no 
(iuubt  as  to  the  motive  which  led  this  derotee 
to  visit  the  ^  Holy  Cross."  But  so  was  it  every- 
where: The  more  men  abounded  in  external 
rites,  the  more  were  they  estranged  from  holiness 
of  heart  Dead  ordinances  were  put  in  the  room 
(»f  a  living  &ith,  and  a  revolting  union  came  to  be 
formed  between  superstition  and  immorality. 

The  time  was  now  come  (1510)  when  the  young 
Farel  was  to  bid  adieu  to  the  quiet  of  his  home— • 
where  nerer  did  morning  dawn  but  the  bead-roll 
had  been  duly  gcme  over,  and  never  came  evening 
bat  Ave  Maria  had  been  sung — and  set  out  for 
Parisw  He  might  have  chosen  the  profession  of 
arms:  it  was  his  father's  fond  wish  that  he 
woold;  bnt  he  aspired  to  be  a  scholar.  The 
debasing  effects  of  superstition  upon  his  mind  had 
been  counteracted  by  the  natural  sublimities  amid 
which  he  lived,  which  kept  his  sympathies  awake 
and  his  soul  ardent  He  thirsted  to  drink  at 
that  renowned  well  of  knowledge,  the  Sorbonne ; 
and  accordingly  at  these  gates  he  now  presents 
hunaelf,  and  is  enrolled  as  a  student  in  this 
university,  the  &me  of  which  then  filled  Chris- 
tendom. 

AH  was  new  and  strange  around  the  young 
ecboUr  from  the  Dauphinese  Alps.  Though  se- 
claded,  he  waa  not  linobservant  Soon  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  an  aged  man,  small  in 
statnre,  and  simple  in  manners  and  appearance, 
W  of  ardent  piety,  whom  Farel,  when  going 
his  own  round  of  the  churches,  never  failed  to 
s«e  prostrate  before  the  images,  and  devoutly 
''repeating  his  hours."  Unknown  as  yet  to 
l^ml,  this  old  man  was  to  be  his  most  intimate 
friend,  and  waa  destined  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 


light  of  the  gospel ;  and  not  FareFs  eyes  only, 
but  the  realm  of  France,  in  which  country  he 
was  to  be  what  Wycliffe  had  been  to  England — 
''  the  morning-star  of  the  Befonnatioa"  The 
name  of  this  man  was  Jacques  Lefevre,  bom  at 
Etaples,  a  village  of  I4cardy,  in  the  middle  of  the 
previous  century.  He  had  all  his  days  been  a 
devout  Papist ;  and  even  to  this  hour,  in  his  old 
age,  the  shadow  of  Popery  was  around  him,  and 
the  eclipse  of  superstition  had  not  wholly  passed 
off  from  his  souL  But  the  promise  was  to  be 
fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  Lefevre,  "  at  evening 
time  it  shall  be  light"  He  had  long  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  a  new  day  was  rising  on  the  world,, 
and  that  he  should  not  depart  till  his  eyes  had 
seen  its  Hght 

We  must  dwell  a  little  upon  the  man  who  was 
the  first  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  that  covered 
his  native  land.  Lefevre  was  in  all  points  a 
remarkable  man.  Nature,  which  had  given  him 
an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  had  endowed 
him  kigely  with  a  capacity  for  acquiring  it. 
There  was  scarce  a  field  of  study  open  to  those 
ages  which  he  had  not  entered,  and  in  which  he 
had  not  attained  great  proficiency.  The  ancient 
languages,  the  belles  lettres,  history,  mathematics, 
phflosophy,  theology,  all  he  had  studied  His 
desire  to  learn  tempted  him  to  tiy  what  other 
lands  besides  France  could  teach  him.  He  had 
visited  Asia  and  Africa^  and  saw  all  that  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  could  show  him.  He- 
turning  to  France,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
chairs  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  which,  according  to> 
Erasmus,  he  shone  the  first  in  that  galaxy  of 
lights  ;  he  was  withal  so  meek,  so  amiable,  so 
candid  and  sincere,  and  so  full  of  loving-kindness,, 
that  all  who  knew  him  loved  him.  But  there 
were  those  among  his  fellow-professors  who  en- 
vied the  man  who  was  the  object  of  all  this 
admiration,  and  insinuated  that  one  who  had 
studied  so  many  and  so  questionable  themes 
could  hardly  be  sound  in  the  fiedth. 

They  watched  him  intently ;  but  no  one  of 
them  all  was  so  exemplary  and  punctual  in  his- 
devotions.  He  was  never  absent  from  mass, 
his  place  was  never  empty  in  a  procession ;  and  no- 
one  remained  so  long  on  his  knees  before  the 
images  of  the  saints.  Nay,  this,  the  most  famoua 
of  all  the  professors  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  often 
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Keen  with  his  own  hands  decking  the  statues  of 
Mary  with  flowers.  His  orthodoxy  was  unim- 
peachable, and  his  enemies  could  find  no  flaw  in 
his  armour. 

Lefevre  had  oflered  flowers  to  the  saints :  he 
now  meditated  crowning  them  with  a  furer  gar- 
laud.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  re-writing  their 
lives.  He  had  already  begun  his  task,  and  got 
80  far  in  it,  when  the  thought  struck  him  that  in 
the  Scriptures  he  might  find  materials  or  hints 
which  might  assist  him  in  his  work.  To  the 
Bible — the  original  tongues  of  which  he  had 
studied — he  accordingly  turned.  He  had  un- 
wittingly opened  to  himself  the  doors  of  a  new 
world.  There  he  saw  saints  of  another  sort  than 
those  on  whose  lives  he  had  been  working.  He 
there  beheld  men  who  had  received  a  higher 
canonization  than  that  of  Rome,  and  whose 
images  the  pen  of  inspiration  itself  had  drawn. 
The  simplicity,  purity,  and  grandeur  of  these  men 
struck  him  :  his  admiration  of  the  others  quickly 
cooled.  The  pen  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he 
could  proceed  no  further  in  a  task  on  which  till 
that  moment  he  had  laboured  with  so  genuine 
and  loving  a  zeaL 

Having  opened  the  Bible,  Lefevre  was  in  no 
haste  to  shut  it  The  continued  study  of  it 
showed  him  not  only  that  the  saints  of  the  Bible 
were  unlike  the  saints  of  the  Roman  legends,  but 
that  the  Church  of  the  Bible  was  unlike  that 
Church  to  whose  service  he  had  consecrated  him- 
self. From  the  images  of  Paul  and  Peter,  the 
Doctor  of  Etaples  now  turned  to  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  Peter  ;  from  the  voice  of  the  Church  to 
the  voice  of  God.  The  plan  of  a  free  justification 
stood  revealed  to  him.  It  was  like  the  breaking 
of  the  day  : .  it  came  suddenly,  like  a  revelation 
from  Heaven.  But  he  had  not  received  the  light 
to  put  it  under  a  busheL  He  began  to  teach 
from  his  chair  in  the  Sorbonne  the  new  doctrine 
he  had  learned  from  the  Scriptures.  These  were 
unwonted  sounds  beneath  a  roof  so  orthodox  as 
that  of  the  famous  university  of  France ;  strange 
tidings  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  a  capital 
crowded  with  images  and  shrines,  and  consecrated 
to  pleasure  and  devotion. 

This  was  in  the  year  1512.  Not  yet,  nor  till 
five  years  later,  was  the  name  of  Luther  heard  of 
in  France.     His  theses  had  not  yet  been  nailed  to 


the  church  door  of  Wittemberg.  From  Germany, 
then,  the  Reformation  of  France  did  not  come. 
The  Reform  is  seen  in  Paris  :  its  voice  is  heard 
speaking  in  the  Sorbonne  before  the  strokes  of 
Luther's  hammer  on  the  cathedral  gates  of  Wit- 
tembeig  had  rung  the  knell  of  the  old  times  in 
Germany.  The  Reformation  in  France  came  out 
of  the  Bible  as  really  as  the  light  of  day  comes 
out  of  heaven.  And  so  was  it  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  Reform:  The  Word  of  God,  like  God 
himself,  is  light;  and  it  was  from  this  holy 
and  perennial  fountain  that  the  glory  beamed 
forth  which  arose  upon  the  nations  in  the  six- 
teenth century — a  glory  all  the  more  ravishing 
after  the  long  night  in  which  they  had  sat 

But  Lefevre  surely  did  not  hide  from  his  young 
scholar  and  friend  the  great  discovery  he  had 
made  in  the  fields  of  divine  knowledge.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  intimate  friendship  which 
existed  between  the  two.  In  many  points  they 
were  not  only  unlike,  but  opposite.  The  one 
was  old,  the  other  young.  The  one  was  timid, 
the  other  active  and  bold.  But  these  difierences 
were  on  the  surface  only, — the  souls  of  the  two 
men  were  kindred ;  they  were  of  the  same  native 
nobility,  of  the  same  unselfish  and  etherial  tem- 
perament ;  and  this  converted  the  points  of  con- 
trast into  points  of  contact,  which  but  the  more 
firmly  cemented  the  friendship  between  them. 

When  the  aged  professor  first  began  to  drop 
crumbs  of  the  new  knowledge  in  his  public  teach- 
ing, the  words  seemed  strange,  and  hard  to  be 
understood  by  the  young  student  from  Dauphine. 
The  ideas  they  conveyed  jarred  upon  his  souL 
He  felt  instinctively  that  they  were  at  war  with 
all  the  beliefs  he  had  been  taught  in  his  eariy 
home,  and  which  had  grown  with  his  growth. 
The  sanctities  of  that  home,  nay,  the  very  gran- 
deurs of  the  mountains  which  he  had  associated 
with  the  beliefs  he  had  learned  at  their  feet, 
seemed  to  rise  up  and  frown  upon  him  every  time 
he  thought  of  cherishing  the  new  ideas  and 
abandoning  his  old  creed.  His  love  for  his 
aged  teacher  would  probably  have  turned  to 
bitter  hatred,  for  he  teUs,  he  ^  gnashed  his  teeth 
like  a  furious  wolf  when  he  heard  any  one  speak- 
ing against  the  Pope ; "  but  it  had  pleased  God 
to  awaken  a  great  tempest  in  Farel's  souL  Latterly 
he  had  been  going  from  one  image  to  another, 
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And  from  one  severe  austerity  to  another  yet  more 
severe,  but  peace  he  had  not  found.  The  fear  of 
iieath,  the  terrors  of  hell  still  encompassed  him. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  sinidng  into  despair,  when 
Lefevre  told  him  the  whole  gospel  in  a  single 
sentence  :  that  Qod  saves  sinners  freely ;  that  he 
^)ardon8  them  without  money  and  without  price. 
Parel  was  just  at  that  point  which  fitted  him  for 
receiving  these  good  news.  He  felt  that  ,this 
was  the  only  salvation  for  him.  He  had  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  he  never  could  save 
himself^  and  was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever 
being  saved  at  alL  A  salvation  without  works, 
freely  conferred  for  the  blood  and  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was,  therefore,  to  him  deliverance  from 
lielL  It  was  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  night  in  which  he 
liad  dwelt,  he  entered  within  these  gates,  and  felt 
that  he  had  been  "  translated  from  the  power  of 
darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  king- 
dom of  his  dear  Son." 

These  two,  Lefevre  and  Farel,  were  like  twin 
stars  in  the  morning  sky  of  France.  They  were 
the  pioneers  of  a  great  army  of  disciples  and  con- 
fessors which  were  to  follow.  We  do  not  mean 
to  pursue  the  history  of  Farel  further,  for  we 
must  keep  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  France.  The  last  was  destined  to  be  first ; 
for  Farel,  attaining  to  fuller  and  clearer  views  of 
divine  truth  than  the  aged  Lefevre  ever  possessed, 
became  a  courageous  and  successful  champion  of 
the  gospel  Turning  his  steps  toward  those  grand 
hills  from  which  he  had  come,  he  spread  the  light 
around  the  shores  of  Neuchatel  and  the  Leman, 
and  eventually  carried  the  standard  of  the  cross 
within  the  gates  of  Geneva,  thus  becoming  the 
forerunner  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Reforma- 
tioD,  Calvin. 

At  Paris,  meantime,  two  personages  claim 
attention,  destined  to  play  conspicuous  parts  in 
the  religious  movements  then  just  beginning. 
They  are  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  which  one  of 
them  is  destined  to  mount  The  reigning  mon- 
arch was  Louis  XIL,  a  prince  so  wise,  so  just, 
and  withal  so  liberal,  that  some  have  supposed 
that  if  the  Keformation  had  broken  out  earlier 
it  would  have  found  in  him  a  friend  and  de- 
fender, and  that  its  fortunes,  and  those  of  France, 
would  have  been  different  from  what  they  have 
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been.  Louis  XII.  dies,  however,  and  Francis  L 
ascends  the  throne.  Francis  and  his  sister,  Mar- 
garet of  Angouleme,  scions  of  the  House  of 
Valois,  are  the  two  personages  we  now  bring 
u]X)n  the  stage. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  alike  in  many 
qualities,  but  they  were  opposite  in  others.  Both 
were  handsome  in  person,  graceful  and  poUshed 
in  manners,  lively  and  generous  in  disposition ; 
both  possessed  a  fine  intellect,  and  both  were  fond 
of  letters,  which  they  ardently  cultivated.  Mar- 
garet devotedly  admired  her  brother,  and  Francis 
was  passionately  fond  of  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  called  his  darling.  Francis  aspired  to  be  a 
great  king,  but  lacked  the  moral  strength  to  realize 
his  idea.  For  some  time  the  Uves,  as  the  tastes, 
of  these  two  flowed  on  together,  but  a  day 
was  to  come  when  they  would  be  parted.  In  the 
midst  of  the  frivolities  of  the  court,  in  which  she 
mingled  without  defiling  herself  with  its  vices, 
the  light  of  the  gospel  shone  upon  Margaret,  and 
she  turned  to  her  Saviour.  Francis,  after  waver- 
ing for  some  time  between  the  gospel  and  Rome, 
between  the  favour  of  the  Pope  and  the  favour  of 
Christ,  between  the  pleasures  of  the  world  and 
the  eternal  joys  that  are  to  come,  at  last  made 
his  choice.  But  he  made  it  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  on  which  his  lovely  and  accomplished 
sister  had  made  hers.  He  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Rome,  and  became  the  enemy  and  persecutor  of 
the  Reformation. 

Looking  at  France  in  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  seeing  its  sky  beginning  to 
be  illumined,  first  with  the  light  of  letters,  and  then 
with  the  yet  holier  light  of  the  gospel,  and  mark- 
ing how  favourably  that  country  is  situated  as 
respects  the  other  countries  of  Christendom,  one 
would  have  said,  This  is  the  stage  which  Provi- 
dence has  prepared  for  the  Reformation.  Let  the 
New  Movement  plant  itself  among  a  people  of  so 
fine  a  genius,  surrounded  by  the  memorials  of  an 
ancient  civilization  and  the  trophies  of  an  august 
empire,  and  what  a  stature  will  it  speedily  attain, 
and  to  what  a  glory  will  it  elevate  France  1  But 
such  was  not  the  purpose  of  God;  and  his  pur- 
pose is  wiser  than  man's.  He  did  not  see  in 
France  a  fitting  stage  for  the  gospel  It  was 
too  grand  a  country.  Had  the  Reformation 
planted  itself  here,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  poll- 
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tical  aids  and  material  splendours,  its  success 
would  have  been  attributed  to  them.  It  would 
have  been  said,  How  can  it  but  succeed,  grafted 
upon  a  brilliant  civilization  and  a  revived  lite- 
rature? How  can  it  but  triumph,  seeing  it 
had  the  throne  to  fight  for  it  and  the  Sorbonne 
to  plead  its  cause?  God  designed  to  show 
that  its  success  was  owing  tq  far  different 
causes ;  that  its  victories  were  won  by  celestial 
weapons,  and  that  it  triumphed  because  it  was 


divine.  To  have  presented  it  to  the  world  in  the 
purple  of  kings,  would  have  been  to  hide  its  true 
splendour.  It  was  the  glory  of  scaffolds,  not  of 
thrones,  which  it  was  destined  to  reflect  in  France. 
It  is  hereiu  that  the  glory  of  the  gospel  lies.  This 
is  the  gloiy  which  the  Beformation  brought  with 
it  from  heaven  :  this  glory  the  powers  of  the 
world  can  neither  give  it  nor  take  from  it,  and 
this  is  the  glory  with  which  the  Beformation 
will  yet  fill  France,  and  the  entire  earth. 


ESTHEE'S  PmnSHHENT; 
CHAPTER  I. 


T  was  a  cloudless  Sunday  afternoon  towards 
the  end  of  August,  and  the  congregation 
of  Barfield  Church  had  just  begun  to  sing 
the  well-known  hymn, — 

*'  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  loxil. 
Let  me  to  thy  boaom  fly." 

The  sweet  words  lloated  softly  through  the  aisles,  bring- 
ing peaceful  thoughts  to  many,  and  falling  like  a  whis- 
ytr  from  heaven  on  the  aching  heart  of  a  woman, 
dressed  in  new  but  poor  mourning,  who  stood  leaning 
against  a  pillar  in  one  of  the  free  seats  near  the  door, 
with  two  puny  little  girb  beside  her,  their  pinched 
sallow  faces  looking  almost  death-like  under  their  black 
hats.  Two  funerals  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbour- 
ing churchyard  during  the  week  just  past.  The  squire 
of  the  parish  had  laid  to  her  rest  the  gentle  wife,  who, 
while  still  young,  had  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and, 
after  many  montlis  of  patient  suffering,  had  gone  to  the 
"  fSor  better*'  land,  where  Jesus  is.  The  mother  of  the 
pale-faced  children  had  followed  to  the  grave  her  only 
son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  been  cut  off 
by  an  awful  and  sudden  death,  and  over  whose  body 
the  solemn  verdict  had  been  pronounced,  '*  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God." 

Mrs,  Thornton,  the  lady  of  the  Hall,  had  worshipped 
in  that  church  from  childhood  ;  the  message  of  the 
Cross  had  there  spoken  peace  to  her  soul;  she  had 
knelt  there  for  her  first  communion,  and  again  to  re- 
ceive the  marriage  blessing ;  she  had  often  there  joined 
in  singing  the  hymn  already  quoted,  and  while  she  lay 
helpless  on  her  couch  of  pain,  it  had  grown  specially 
dear  to  her.  The  Saviour  in  whom  she  had  found  a  re- 
fuge in  her  days  of  health,  had  become  doubly  precious 
in  her  days  of  weakness ;  and  she  had  begged  that  her 
pastor  would,  on  the  Sunday  after  her  death,  preach 
about  Jesus  as  the  refiige  of  sinners  ;  and  had  prayed, 
almost  with  her  dying  breath,  that  by  this  means 


*  All  the  main  facts  of  thii  story  happened  as  they  an  nar- 
rated here,  a  good  many  yean  ago,  in  the  north  of  England. 


some  weary  heart  might  be  brought  into  the  way  of 
peace. 

Esther  Watson,  the  baggard-Iooking  roommer  at  the 
end  of  the  church,  was,  apparently,  a  stranger  there  ; 
she  and  her  children  lived  in  a  remote  district  called 
Barfield  End,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  a 
school-room  service  established  by  the  zealous  rector  of 
an  adjoining  parish,  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  three  hamlets,  lying  near  to  each  other,  but  far  from 
their  respective  churches;  consequently,  Mr.  Kdmon- 
stone,  the  vicar  of  Barfield,  bad  never  seen  her  till  she 
brought  her  boy  for  burial.  Before  the  hymn  ended  she 
was  sitting  with  her  face  hidden,  while  quiet  tears  were 
streaming  fast;  and  throughout  the  sermon,  though 
she  did  her  best  to  attend,  her  thoughts  recurred  per- 
petually to  some  of  the  lines,  and  many  times  she 
whispered  inwardly— 


and, — 


'Jesus,  let  me  to  thy  hosom  fly : ' 

'  Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O  receive  my  sonl  at  last/' 


The  preacher,  who  spoke  with  the  earnestness  of  one 
who  dearly  loved  his  Master  and  his  Master's  message^ 
set  before  his  people  in  simple  language  Jesus  as  the 
one  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  God,  from  the  fear  of 
punishment,  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan  ;  the  unfiuling  refuge  in  pain  and 
weariness,  in  toil,  in  perplexity ;  the  sure  refuge  in  life 
and  in  death;  ever  open  to  us  until  we  reach  the 
"  haven  where  we  would  be,"  and  have  no  more  need 
of  shelter  from  the  storms  of  earth. 

When  the  service  was  over  the  congregation  showed 
their  sympathy  and  respect  by  remaining  in  their  places 
till  the  large  party  of  mourners  from  the  squire*s  pew 
had  left  the  church ;  but  the  lonely  woman  and  her 
children  passed  out  unnoticed  amongst  the  throng, 
stood  for  a  minute  beside  the  new-made  grave,  laying 
on  it  a  straggling  bunch  of  honeysuckle  carefully  gathered 
by  the  way,  and  then  turned  to  set  off  on  their  long  walk 
homewards,  exchanging  greetings  with  none.    And  yet 
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there  were  several  people  in  the  Cast-dispening  groups 
who  had  onoe  known  Esther  Ford  well,  as  the  light- 
besrted  daughter  of  the  Barfield  shopkeeper,  a  man 
well-to-do)  in  a  qniet  way,  and  doatingly  fond  of  this 
bis  joongest  diild,  who,  heing  left  motherless  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  was  brought  up  by  their  half-sister,  who 
kept  their  Ethel's  house.  Jane  Ford  loved  the  little 
gill  well  but  treated  her  unwisely,  taking  care  that  she 
sttended  school  regularly,  but  allowing  her  to  devote 
the  rest  of  her  time  solely  to  her  own  amusement ;  so 
that  at  sixteen  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  womanly 
duties  belonging  to  her  station,  and  far  too  fond  ef  dress 
and  pleasure. 

Another  year  passed,  and  then  the  infatuated  girl 
consented  to  many— secretly,  and  in  opposition  to  her 
father's  known  wishes— a  young  man  in  every  way 
worthless,  Philip  Watson  by  name,  who  imagined  that, 
irhen  the  deed  was  done,  past  undoing,  the  old  man, 
who  was  reputed  rich,  would  soon  forgive  his  favourite 
child,  and  for  her  sidce  do  something  towards  setting 
\im  up  in  business.  He  was  mistaken ; — ^all  that 
Esther  received  from  her  father  was  a  bed,  a  chair,  a 
box  containing  her  clothes,  and  a  few  lines  endosing  a 
£10  note,  bat  informing  her  that  as  long  as  der  good- 
for-nothing  husband  lived  he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  her.  This  note,  written  in  the  first  heat  of 
his  ang^,  was  bitteriy  repented  afterwards,  when  wrath 
had  given  place  to  pity,  and  though  for  years  he  never 
ttttoed  his  daughter's  name,  he  thought  of  her  all  the 
more. 

His  wretched  aon-in-law  very  soon  showed  himself 
in  his  true  colours,  lavishing  the  coarsest  abuse  on  the 
''old  miser,"  as  be  called  him,  and  adding  threats  of 
personal  violence,  which  be  was  far  too  great  a  coward 
to  put  into  execution.  He  removed  his  wife  to  a  dis- 
tant town,  where  he  could  tnore  easily  carry  on  his  dis- 
reputable practices,  and  for  a  year  poor  Esther  lived  in 
tolerable  comfort,  often  meeting  with  neglect  and 
haishness,  bat  never  knowing  want  With  the  birth  of 
her  first  child  troubles  began  to  thicken  round  her ; 
the  perpetual  wailing  of  the  siclkly  babe  annoyed  his 
selfish  fkther,  and  at  last  he  knocked  him  down  on  the 
stone  floor  one  day,  '*  to  quiet  him,"  as  he  said ;  injuring 
his  head  so  severely  that  his  life  was  despaired  of  for 
nuiny  days,  and  he  only  recovered  to  grow  up  partly 
i'iiotic.  From  this  time  Watson  gave  up  all  pretence  at 
kindness,  or  even  decency  of  behaviour,  rejoicing  openly 
in  the  deaths  of  two  more  little  frail  boys,  neither  of 
whom  lived  a  week,  and  terrifying  his  wife  by  dark 
hints  that  he  would  ''do  for"  Johnnie.  Soon  after  the 
Wth  of  the  puny  twins,  Janie  and  Essie,  he  sold  all 
the  famituie  that  would  fetch  anything,  on  the  pretext 
of  paying  up  some  long-standing  arrears  of  rent,  and 
shMsonded  with  the  money.  Two  days  later  his  deserted 
*ife  and  children  were  found  by  the  Bible-woman  of 
the  district,  actually  starving,  and  were  with  difficulty 
aoned  back  to  life.  But  from  this  time  their  prospects 
k«Sui  to  brighten :  i^ular  work  was  promised  for  the 


mother  at  Diugley,  a  smiUl  town  not  many  miles  from 
Barfield ;  a  small  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  to 
enable  her  to  remove  thither ;  a  very  humble  cottage 
was  procured  and  furnished,  and  for  the  next  few  years 
the  broken-hearted  woman  lived  in  quiet,  if  not  in 
comfort  She  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  that  her 
brutal  husband  should  discover  her  retreat,  and  again 
break  up  her  home ;  or  that  she  should  sink  beneath 
the  incessant  toU  to  which  her  enfeebled  frame  was  so 
unequal,  and  leave  her  children  orphans  indeed.  For 
their  aakes  she  prayed  to  live— it  was  almost  the  only 
prayer  she  ever  offered,  except  that  her  little  ones 
might  be  kept  from  harm.  Trouble  had  not  yet 
brought  her  to  Jesus :  she  fancied  that  till  her  father 
had  forgiven  her,  it  was  vain  to  seek  pardon  from  God  ; 
she  regarded  all  her  suffering  as  a  just  punishment  for 
the  deception  and  disobedience  in  which  her  marriage 
had  b^gun,  and  never  murmured  at  it,  but  sank  wider 
it,  utterly  and  hopelessly.  For  years  she  had  not  been 
to  church,  but  at  Dingley  she  would  sometimes  creep 
into  a  room  where  a  weekly  service  was  held,  amongst 
a  congregation  so  poor,  that  miserable  clothing  like 
hers  excited  no  remark,  but  was  rather  the  universal 
livery. 

As  years  went  on  Johnnie  throve  in  the  country  air, 
in  spite  of  scanty  food,  and  with  improving  health  his 
intellect  strengthened;  but  he  never  had  his  full  senses, 
and  showed  a  strange  elfish  love  of  mificliicf  for  its  own 
sake,  which  kept  his  mother  in  constant  anxiety.  The 
little  girls  gave  her  no  trouble ;  they  were  gentle,  docile 
creatures,  but  unnaturally  quiet  and  spiritless,  as  if 
they  shared  but  one  feeble  life  between  them. 

Dingley  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  the  last  of  a  long 
range  of  swelling  downs,  on  whose  sides  thousands  of 
sheep  are  fed,  and  when  Johnnie  was  twelve  years  old 
he  was  hired  as  a  shepherd  boy:  he  had  sufficient 
intellect  for  the  very  simple  duties  required  of  hiiu, 
and  as  he  would  be  always  under  the  shepherd's  eye, 
his  mother  had  less  fear  than  usual  of  his  playing  any 
of  his  strange  tricks.  He  liked  his  work,  and  used  to 
watch  his  sheep  with  a  curious  minuteness  till  he  knew 
each  one  individually,  though  his  weak  brain  was  in- 
capable of  devising  names  for  more  than  a  few.  A 
railway  ran  along  the  lower  part  of  a  down  where  bis 
work  often  lay,  and  was  at  first  a  source  of  terror,  then 
of  wonder  and  interest  to  him.  He  would  often  stand 
at  the  fence  watching  the  heavy  wheels  revolving  slowly 
on  the  smooth  iron,  as  the  train  slackened  speed  in 
approaching  a  small  station,  or  rushed  past  with  a  roar 
and  a  flash.  How  did  it  go  on  ?  How  was  it  stopped  7 
Why  did  it  snort  and  puff  so  over  its  work  (for  he 
thought  of  it  as  a  living  thing),  and  what  did  the 
swarthy-faced  men  do  to  it  to  make  it  sometimes 
scream  so  loud  ?  Then  the  rails— what  good  were 
they  ?  other  roads  had  none ;  and  for  the  matter  of 
that,  why  should  not  the  bellowing  creature  go  along 
the  turnpike  ?  to  be  sure  it  might  frighten  the  sheep  as 
they  went  to  market ;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  it 
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had  a  road  all  to  itself.  Thus  his  imperfectly  developed 
mind  pondered  the  mystery  of  the  iron-horse,  till  it  be- 
came a  kind  of  monomania.  He  would  talk  to  his 
mother  about  it  in  the  evenings ;  and  she,  pleased  to  see 
any  working  of  his  intellect,  encouraged  him  in  his 
speculations,  and  would  have  explained  his  difficulties, 
tout  her  own  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  scanty.  She 
could  only  assure  him  that  the  thing  was  not  alive,  and 
that  it  had  a  fire  and  some  hot  water  in  its  inside, 
which,  somehow,  made  it  go  on. 

One  morning,  sk  the  shepherd  and  his  boy  crossed  the 
line  on  their  way  to  the  fold,  the  former  stooped  and 
carefully  removed  a  stone  which  lay  across  one  of  the 
rails,  remarking  that  "  it  was  a  good  thing  he*d  hap- 
|)ened  to  see  it,  or  maybe  there'd  have  been  an  accident" 

"  Why  should  there  be  an  accident  7 "  asked  Johnnie. 

*<  Why,  if  there's  anything  lays  an  the  rails,  it  some- 
times maJses  the  engine  get  off  'em,  and  then  the  driver 
he  can't  stop  her  all  in  a  minute,  and  she  just  runs  any- 
wheres, dragging  the  whole  lot  of  carriages  to  destruc- 
tion." 

"  But  such  a  little  thing  as  a  bit  of  stone  could  not  do 
all  that  harm,  surely  7 " 

"  It  might,  or  it  mightn't,"  answered  the  old  man, 
little  thinking  what  fearful  mischief  would  result  from 
the  caution  he  was  trying  to  impress  on  his  half-witted 
assistant. 

Johnnie  had  now  a  new  subject  for  thought, — a  rail- 
way accident  He  only  half  believed  what  old  Miles  had 
said,  and  resolving  that  he  would  try  if  it  were  true,  he 
i)ent  all  the  powers  of  his  feeble  mind  to  plan  how  he 
could  best  lay  something  on  the  rails,  unseen  by  the 
shepherd,  and  yet  in  time  to  watch  the  consequences. 
He  brooded  vainly  over  the  idea  for  several  days,  till  one 
evening  Miles  called  at  his  mother's  cottage  to  inquire 
for  his  crook  and  basket,  which  Johnnie  was  to  have 
brought  home  (the  shepherd  having  an  errand  in  the 
town),  but  which,  with  his  luual  heedlessness,  he  had 
forgotten. 

"Why,  Johnnie  lad  !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  ''how 
careless  of  you  to  forget  Mr.  Miles'  things ;  run  ofif  and 
fetch  them;  there's  plenty  of  light  still,  and  you'll  be 
there  and  back  in  ten  minutes." 

Johnnie  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  slowly  left 
the  cottage.  The  sight  of  the  railway  recalled  his  wish 
to  prove  whether  a  slight  obstruction  would  indeed  cause 
an  accident— here  was  a  first-rate  opportunity  !  He 
hurried  up  the  steps,  looked  about  for  a  large  stone 
which  generally  lay  at  hand  to  prop  open  the  gate  when 
needful,  placed  it  on  one  of  the  rails;  then  making  the 
liest  of  his  way  to  the  fold,  he  seized  the  crook  and 
iasket  and  hastened  home. 

The  next  morning  the  shepherd  bid  him  stay  on  the 
near  side  of  the  line  and  watch  some  lambs,  while  he 
went  across  to  let  out  the  sheep. 

The  railroad  at  this  point  wound  round  a  part  of  the 
hill  so  steep  that  while  it  sloped  down  to  the  one  line, 
the  other  rested  on  a  high  embankment    It  made  a 


sharp  curve,  too,  so  that  the  driver  of  a  train  would  not 
see  anything  before  him  till  he  was  close  upon  it 
Johnnie  was  so  much  engaged  in  keeping  his  charge 
from  a  patch  of  clover,  that  the  rush  of  the  mail-train 
startled  him  as  it  came  on  at  full  speed.  The  engine- 
wheel  struck  the  stone,  dashing  against  it  with  an  im- 
petus that  might  have  sufficed  to  fling  it  out  of  the  way, 
but  that  one  of  its  sharp  points  rested  on  the  ground, 
and  the  weight  pressing  against  it  did  but  imbed  it  more 
firmly.  The  huge  locomotive  made  a  frantic  effort  to 
overleap  the  obstruction,  but  only  succeeded  in  getting 
off  the  rails,  and  in  another  moment  was  plunging  down 
the  steep  bank,  dragging  carriages  and  vans  alter  it  with 
a  fearful  crash!  The  author  of  all  this  mischief  stood 
gazing— frozen  with  terror.  Was  this  a  railway  acci- 
dent 7  Roused  at  length  by  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded 
and  terrified  passengers,  he  turned  and  fled,  leaving 
lambs  and  clover  to  their  fate,  nor  stopped  till  he  flung 
himself  down  beside  his  mother,  too  breathless  and 
frightened  to  speak. 

Aid  soon  reached  the  scene  of  disaster :  the  wounded 
were  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital;  those  who  were 
unhurt  continued  their  journey  in  a  special  train  which 
was  hastily  brought  up  for  them.  But  there  remained 
eight  for  whom  nothing  more  would  ever  be  needed  than 
a  coffin  and  a  grave.  Five  men,  two  women,  and  one 
little  fair-haired  babe  lay  in  a  bam  not  far  off,  converted 
for  the  time  into  a  dead-house,  awaiting  identification 
and  a  coroner's  inquest,  before  burial  Strange  hands 
laid  them  out  with  decent  care,  and  covered  from  sight 
the  poor  mutilated  faces;  and  though  many  came  to  view 
the  bodies,  none  entered  without  hushed  voices,  and 
reverent  quietness  of  manner. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  the  scene  of  death  showed 
the  large  irregular-shaped  mass  of  flint  resting  on  the 
line  ;  clearly  it  could  not  have  fallen  or  rolled  there  by 
accident,  and  the  question  was—  Who  put  it  there7  No 
one  had  been  seen  near  the  spot  but  Johnnie  coming 
back  with  the  crook  and  basket  When  interrogated, 
he  was  quite  incapable  of  giving  any  account  of  himself 
—the  horror  of  that  fearful  morning  seemed  to  have 
deprived  him  of  what  little  sense  he  had.  His  mother 
and  the  shepherd  bore  witness  to  his  having  been  sent 
to  the  fold  the  previous  night;  but  added  that  lie  seemed 
half  asleep  when  he  started,  and  was  not  absent  long 
enough  to  do  more  than  go  straight  there  and  back. 
The  boy  could  not  be  convicted,  the  evidence  was  insuf- 
ficient; but  the  impression  was  universal  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  was  responsible  for  the  terrible  disaster;  and 
he,  and  all  belonging  to  him,  were  shunned  by  their 
neighbours,  as  though  he  had  been  in  very  deed  and  in- 
tention— a  murderer. 

His  poor  mother  remembered  his  wild  talk,  his  wonder 
why  trains  should  have  rails  to  travel  on,  and  in  her 
heart  doubted  not  that  he  had  placed  the  stone  where 
it  was  found,  to  see  if  it  would  make  any  difference; 
never  thinking,  and  indeed  being  incapable  of  realizing, 
what  the  consequences  would  be.    And  these  conae- 
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quences  were  sadder  than  she  at  first  deemed.  With  the 
morhid  cnriosity  of  her  dass,  she  went  to  see  the  hodies 
of  the  Tictims,  just  as  they  IumI  heen  uncovered  for  the 
inspection  of  a  man  who  came  to  seek  a  friend  amongst 
thst  silent  company.  Third  in  the  row  lay  a  tali  strong 
mao,  his  face  matilated  past  recognition, — his  clothing 
%am  from  one  arm  and  shoulder,  and  on  that  uncovered 
srm  was  the  name  "  Phtlip,**  tattooed  in  with  gun- 
powder and  surrounded  hy  peculiar  markings— and 
Esther  Watson  recognized  her  husband ! 

SidL  with  hornnr,  she  staggered  out  of  the  building, 
feeling  that  there  was  indeed  a  curse  upon  her,  since 
her  poor  boy,  partially  deprived  of  reason  by  his  father's 
cnielty,  had  now  been  the  instrument  of  that  father's 
detth.  She  could  not  proclaim  the  miserable  fact,  so 
she  saw  the  body  carried  with  two  others  to  a  nameless 
grave,  following  it  afar  off  amid  the  crowd,  and  weeping 
some  bitter  tears  for  the  faithless  husband  she  had  once 
loved  so  dearly. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tec  neighbourhood  of  Dingley  had  become  so  i)ainful 
li  the  now  widowed  mother,  that  she  removed  to  Bar- 
field  End,  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  her  story  should 
have  preceded  her  there,  and  shrinking  from  observiv- 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  months  before  she 
ventured  to  the  schoolroom- service  ahready  mentioned. 
Her  Johnnie,  too,  was  a  great  anxiety  to  her.  He  would 
ssnst  her  in  various  ways  in  the  house,  but  in  a  quiet, 
mechanical  manner,  as  if  hardly  conscious  what  he  did; 
and  any  attempt  to  induce  him  to  cross  the  threshold 
threw  him  into  an  agony  of  terror.  Thi^  lasted  through 
the  autumn  and  winter,  but  by  degrees  the  effects  of  the 
shock  he  had  aostained  passed  away ;  the  pleasant  sights 
sod  sounds  of  spring  lured  him  out,  first  into  the  garden, 
afterwards  to  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  hedges  and  fields 
near  his  boine.  Every  bunch  of  starry  primroses  and 
pale  wood-anemones  was  a  fresh  delight  to  him;  for  he 
had  always  lived  too  near  a  town  to  be  familiar  with 
theirsimple  beauties.  He  liked,  too,  to  go  to  the  village 
■hop  with  his  mother;  for  the  good-natured  shopkeeper 
had  always  a  kind  word  for  him;  heartily  pitying  the 
pale  boy  and  still  paler  woman,  feeling  sure,  from  the 
speedi  and  manner  of  the  latter,  that  she  had  known 
better  days. 

When  spring  was  passing  into  summer  this  man  one 
day  asked  Johnnie,  in  his  mother^s  presence,  if  he  would 
like  to  come  and  do  weeding,  &c.,  in  his  garden. 

The  boy  was  charmed  with  the  idea  of  working  amongst 
Howers,  and  accepted  the  offer  so  eagerly  that  his  future 
Blaster  said,  with  a  smile,  ''Why,  you  must  be  a  bom 
gardener;  what  was  your  father  ?''  Poor  Esther  grew 
whiter  than  ever  as  she  hastUy  answered,  *'  Johnnie 
cin*t  remember  his  father,  but  he  wasn't  a  gardener ;" 
sod  the  other,  seeing  that  there  was  more  in  this  than 
the  oidinary  grief  of  iridowhood,  asked  no  further  ques- 
tioiu. 


June  and  July  passed  away,  and  August  set  in  with 
dose,  sultry  weather;  the  reapers  toiled  on  in  the 
furnace-like  heat  till  one  or  two  of  them  were  smitten 
by  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun ;  trees  and  plants  drooped, 
and  the  grass  koked  bumt-up  by  the  long  drought. 
Fervent  were  the  longings  for  rain  as  the  weeks  went 
on,  and  at  length  it  seemed  that  the  desired  boon  was 
about  to  be  granted.  Heavy  masses  of  lurid  and  tlireat- 
ening  clouds  lowered  overhead,  and  all  Nature  was  still, 
in  that  hush  of  dread  and  expectation  which  precedes  a 
storm.  Johnnie  Watson  set  off  as  usual  to  his  work, 
but  came  back  ere  he  had  gone  many  steps  to  ask  his 
mother  to  kiss  him  again,  saying  he  was  90  tired,  and  it 
was  such  a  long  way  across  the  common.  She  cheered 
him  up,  telling  him  he  should  have  some  nice  cool  lettuce 
for  tea,  and  reminding  him  that  he  would  have  a  good 
lung  rest  in  the  dinner-hour;  then  pushing  back  the 
curly  black  haur,  so  like  his  father's,  she  kissed  him 
fondly,  and  sent  him  away  in  better  heart  for  his  day's 
toil  The  hours  dragged  wearily  on ;  even  the  most 
energetic  were  languid  that  day,  and  in  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  the  storm  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury — peal 
after  peal  of  thunder  crashing  through  the  sky,  while 
the  heavily  charged  electric  clouds  gave  forth  their 
flashes  almost  without  intermission.  Then  came  the 
blessed  rain,  sinking  deep  into  the  earth,  which  had 
opened  thousands  of  mouths  to  receive  it,  and  drench- 
ing everything  with  a  delicious  coolness.  Esther  felt  no 
uneasiness  when  her  boy  did  not  arrive  at  the  usual 
hour;  his  master  had,  she  supposed,  kept  him  till  the 
storm  was  over:  but  when  the  ruiu  had  well-nigh  ceased, 
and  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  and  still  he  did  not 
come,  she  became  alarmed  and  set  out  to  seek  him. 
His  master,  finding  him  quite  unfit  for  work,  had  sent  him 
home  early  in  the  afternoon,  telling  him  he  might  have 
a  half  holiday.  Fairly  exhausted  by  the  heat,  he  sat 
down  to  rest  under  a  hedge  by  the  way,  quickly  fell 
asleep,  and  there  his  mother  found  him— but  it  was  a 
sleep  which  would  know  no  earthly  waking.  The  light- 
ning had  struck  him,  melting  the  buttons  of  his  waist- 
coat, flying  to  the  knife  in  his  pocket,  tearing  out  the 
nails  from  his  shoes,  and  leaving  traces  of  its  fiery  pas- 
sage behind  it  The  unhappy  woman's  scream  of  dismay 
attracted  the  attention  of  some  men  passing  through  a 
neighbouring  field.  They  came  to  her  assistance,  and 
finding  what  was  the  matter,  lifted  a  hurdle  from  the 
hedge,  and  laying  the  poor  scorched  body  gently  on  it, 
carried  it  home. 

The  next  day  the  inquest  was  held,  and  the  verdict 
pronounced :  '*  Died  by  the  visitation  of  Qod."  The 
words  fell  heavily  on  poor  Esther's  stunned  heart ;  she 
did  not  know  that  they  were  a  form  provided  by  law  to 
be  used  in  cases  like  this— she  understood  them  to 
signify  that  Ood  had  singled  out  her  child  fur  special 
judgment;  and  all  the  day  she  went  about  her  work 
mechanically,  with  despair  in  her  soul.  The  previous 
summer  she  had  tried  to  console  herself  with  the 
thought  that  her  Johnnie  liad  not  sense  enough  to  bo 
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responsible  for  what  he  had  done;  that  Qod  was  too 
merciful  to  be  angry  witii  him  long ;  and,  when  the  boy 
began  to  brighten  np  and  enjoy  the  spring,  she  had 
looked  upon  it  as  a  token  that  he  was  forgiven.  Now 
she  tlionghti ''  The  Almighty  was  only  waiting  till  we  were 
getting  happy  again  and  the  stroke  would  fall  the 
heavier,  and  then  he  comes  down  upon  us  in  this  awful 
way ; ''  and  shudderingly  she  repeated  to  herself  over 
and  over  again,  <'  Died  by  the  visitation  of  Qod.** 

The  day  after  the  inquest,  she  had  to  rouse  herself 
from  her  misery  and  go  down  to  the  parish  churchyard 
to  choose  a  resting-place  for  her  child.  The  last  time 
she  had  gone  through  those  gates  was  at  her  father's  side, 
the  Sunday  before  she  voluntarily  forsook  her  home; 
and  with  grief  for  her  boy  there  mingled  bitter  longings 
that  she  could  have  seen  that  dear  lather  once  more. 
She  supposed  he  must  be  dead,  for  a  stranger  had  the 
Barfield  shop;  but  she  dared  not  make  any  inquiries  for 
fear  of  betraying  herself.  Having  finished  her  business 
with  the  sexton,  she  walked  sadly  home  through  the 
fields,  wondering  what  dreadful  judgment  was  in  store 
for  her;  for  if  God  could  not  forgive  her  idiot  lad  the  un- 
intentional wrong  he  had  done,  how  could  he  forgive  her 
wilful  deceit  and  disobedience  ?  Coming  to  a  corner 
where  three  roads  met  she  paused,  for  she  heard  through 
the  hedge  a  voice  which  made  her  heart  beat  quickly, 
though  she  could  not  distinguish  the  words.  Another 
answered,  "  Well,  I'm  real  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  to 
have  heard  something  of  Mr.  Ford.  Be  sure  you  give  my  re- 
spects to  the  old  gentleman;  and  I  hope  he'U  be  well  and 
hearty  for  this  many  a  year."  The  friends  then  separated. 
The  first  speaker  crossed  the  stile,  and  Esther  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  her  half-sister.  But  for  her 
hungry  longing  for  news  of  her  father  she  might  have 
let  her  pass  unaccosted:  as  it  was,  she  could  only  look 
up  with  beseeching  eyes  and  murmur,  '^  0  Jane !  '* 
The  well-to-do,  comfortable  woman  started  at  such  a 
familiarity  from  the  faded,  ghastly-looking  creature 
before  her;  but  something  in  the  wistful  look  of  the 
latter  checked  the  angry  reply  that  rose  to  her  lips, 
and  she  ansn  ered,  *'  My  good  woman,  you're  pretty  free 
with  my  name;  pray,  who  may  you  be  ? " 

*'  Esther,"  gasped  the  trembling  widow. 

**  Esther ! "  repeated  the  other,  as  she  staggered  back 
against  the  stile  and  burst  into  tears;  but  quickly  re- 
covering herself,  she  grasped  both  her  sister's  hands, 
exclaiming, — 

"  0  you  poor  child !  is  this  what  you've  come  to  ?" 

The  pitying  words  went  to  Esther's  heart,  and  bitter 
sobs  prevented  her  answering.  Her  sister  let  her  cry 
unchecked  for  a  while,  then  said  soothingly,— 

''  Hush,  dear,  you've  cried  enough  now;  cheer  up,  and 
tell  me  a  little  about  yourself.'* 

"  Father ! "  whispered  Esther,  as  she  made  an  effort 
to  stop  her  tears. 

*'  Oh,  father^s  well  and  hearty.  He  couldn't  bear  the 
old  house  without  you  in  it,  I  fancy  ;  anyway  he  gave 
lip  the  shop  and  took  a  little  farm  down  Huxley  way; 


and  my  hoaband  and  me,  we  have  a  turn  dose  to 
him." 

''  Win  he  ever  forgive  me,  do  yoa  think  ? " 

''  Child,  it^s  my  belief  he  very  soon  forgave  you.  He 
never  spoke  of  yon,  but  h^d  look  acroes  to  your  plaoa 
and  sigh;  and  he'd  never  let  a  thing  be  put  on  yonr 
little  work-table;  and  once  I  caught  him  in  your  room, 
kneeling  at  mother's  old  chair,  and  I  knew  he  was  pray- 
ing for  yon," 

"  0  Jane,"  exclaimed  the  younger  sister  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears,  "  if  only  I  was  sure  he'd  foigiven  me !  I 
could  bear  things  better  then.  I  deserved  to  be  pun- 
ished; and  oh,  I  have  been  punished.  Fve  hardly  had  a 
happy  day  since  the  first  month  I  was  married.  I've 
worked  like  a  slave  for  fourteen  years,  and  sometimes 
been  half-starved.  And  two  of  my  babies  died,  and  my 
husband  is  dead,  and  now  the  lightning  has  killed  my 
poor  boy— they  said  he  *  died  by  the  visitation  of  God,'  '* 
she  added  with  a  shudder.  The  words  did  not  convey 
the  same  idea  of  horror  to  Jane's  mind  as  they  did  to 
her  sister's,  but  the  stoiy  she  had  heard  was  sad  enough; 
and  she  replied, — 

"  Poor  child,  poor  child,  to  think  of  aU  you've  gone 
through  !  No  wonder  you  look  so  wretched.  How  long 
is  it  since  your  boy  died  ?" 

"  Only  two  days.  I've  just  been  to  see  about  hia 
grave." 

'<  0  Essie,  I  am  wtrj  for  you,  but  I  must  leave  yoa 
now,  dear,  for  Fve  appointed  to  meet  Mrs.  Hanson  at 
five  o'clock,  and  I  must  go  home  to-morrow,  or  father 
will  think  there's  something  the  matter ;  but  Fli  try 
and  get  him  to  write  to  you.    Where  do  you  live  ?" 

<*  Down  at  Barfield  End;  you  must  direct  to  the  post- 
oflBce." 

^*  That  wretched  place !  But  now,  dear,  you  must  let 
me  help  you  about  the  funeral,"  said  Jane,  putting 
money  into  her  sistei's  hand,  which  the  poor  widow 
thankfully  accepted ;  and  with  a  roost  afieetionate  fiire- 
well  she  went  on  her  way,  and  Esther  returned  to  her 
desolated  home  with  a  gleam  of  comfort  at  her  heart 

She  laid  her  son  to  rest  on  the  Saturday,  and  on  the 
Sunday,  as  we  have  seen,  she  attended  Barfield  Church. 
The  solemn  beauty  of  the  well-remembered  house  of 
prayer,  the  dear  old  hymns,  the  sweet  notes  of  the 
organ,  all  combined  to  exercise  a  soothing  influence ; 
the  thought  of  a  refuge,  a  place  to  hide  in,  was  so  pre- 
cious to  one  sinking  beneath  such  a  weight  of  grief. 
Unconsciously  to  herself,  God's  Holy  Spirit  was  work- 
ing in  her  heart  and  preparing  her  to  *'  enter  into  the 
kingdom."  That  evening  as  Esther  sat,  hymn-book  in 
hand,  at  the  cottage  door,  enjoying  the  sunset  light 
and  the  Sabbath  stillness  that  r^rted  on  all  things,  she 
astonished  her  little  girls  by  speaking  to  them  of  her 
own  mother.  "  Our  grandmother,"  said  Janie,  ^  why, 
mother,  you  never  spoke  of  her  before.  Where  does 
sheUve?" 

'<  She  died  when  I  was  very  little  ;  I  only  remember 
two  things  about  her  plainly:  one  was  reading  her  this 
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veiy  hjmn  thiit  they  song  before  sennou  this  afternoon, 
aiid  she  stroking  my  hair  all  the  while  and  telling  me 
the  long  w<Mrd8y  and  how  she  kissed  me  when  I'd  done. 
She  most  have  loved  that  hymn,"  added  the  mother, 
after  a  pause,  '*  and  Fd  like  you  Iwth  to  learn  it  alittle 
bit  at  a  time." 

«  m  begin  to-night,"  said  Essie.  ''  Bat  what  was 
the  other  thing  yon  remember  ?  " 

"  *TwaB  one  day  I  got  frightened  of  a  dog,  as  I  was 
coming  home  from  the  in£uit  school  I  rushed  through 
the  shop  into  the  parlour,  straight  up  to  her  chair,  and 
she  put  her  two  arms  tight  round  me,  and  then  I  felt 
so  8iif&  The  hymn  always  reminds  me  of  that  where 
it  says,— 

'  Let  me  to  tiiy  bosom  fly.' 

Here,  Sssie,  you  may  begin  to  learn  it" 

The  first  four  lines  were  repeated,  and  then  the  little 
prls  had  their  usual  Sunday  evening  treat  of  reading  a 
dispter,  verse  about,  out  of  ''  mother's  own  Bible," 
after  which  they  all  went  to  bed. 

The  next  day,  as  Esther  stood  hard  at  work  at  her 
tiib,  a  knock  at  the  half-open  door  surprised  her,  and 
her  *'  Come  in,  please,"  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Edmonstone. 

*'  I  thought  it  had  been  one  of  the  neighbours,  sir," 
said  she  apologetically,  as  she  quickly  wiped  the  suds 
from  her  arms  and  drew  forward  a  chair  for  his  accom- 
modation. 

^  I  am  afraid  I  intemipt  your  work,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. 

^  Oh  no,  sir  ;  it  can  wait ;  and  I'm  sure  it*s  kind  of 
juu  to  come  so  frur  to  see  me ;"  and  taking  off  her  wet 
apron  she  seated  herself  near  her  visitor.  A  few 
qQestions  followed  about  her  children,  then  Mr.  Ed- 
monstone referred  very  gently  to  her  recent  loss,  asking 
the  particulars  of  her  boy's  death,  of  which  he  had 
heard  various  accounts.  She  told  him  about  it,  and  a 
little  about  poor  Johnnie's  weakness  of  mind ;  and  at 
last,  encouraged  by  the  evident  sympathy  with  which 
he  listened,  she  conQded  to  him  the  history  of  the  rail- 
way aoddent,  and  the  dreadful  verdict  that  lay  so  heavy 
at  her  hearty  adding,— 

"  It  seems  so  hard  for  the  jury  to  say  the  Almighty 
liad  put  a  special  judgment  on  my  poor  boy.  I  hoped 
no  one  here  knew  what  he  had  done,  but  he  could  not 
tell  what  he  was  doing." 

^  I  am  very  s<>rry  that  verdict  has  distressed  you  so 
mocb,"  answered  the  clergyman,  ''for  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  what  the  jury  thought  about  your  son  ;  it 
would  have  been  just  the  same  for  a  perfect  stranger 
tlying  m  the  same  way :  it  only  means  that  ho  did  not 
'lie  bj  accident,  or  by  disease,  or  by  his  own  hand;  in 
£ict,  that  it  was  a  death  in  which  man  bad  no  share." 

Esther  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  but  did  not  speak,  and 
lie  went  on  to  ask, — 

**  Was  your  son  bom  without  his  full  senses  ?" 

Then  the  bitter  tears  broke  forth,  and  prevented  any 


other  reply.  The  clergyman  waited  a  few  minutes  till 
the  poor  woman  had  a  little  recovered  herself,  then 
begged  her  to  tell  him  her  trouble;  and  feeling  sure  she 
might  trust  one  who  was  so  evidently  sorry  for  her,  she 
told  him  all  the  story  of  her  disobedient  marriage,  her 
lather's  anger,  her  husband's  cruelty  and  subsequent 
desertion,  her  boy's  misfortune,  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band (unknown  to  any  but  herself),  the  undisguised 
aversion  of  the  neighbours  after  the  accident,  her  re- 
moval to  Barfield  End,  and  how  she  had  begun  to  be 
comfortable  there,  when  her  poor  boy's  death  renewed 
her  misery,  making  her  feel  as  if  she  and  all  belonging 
to  her  were  under  a  curse.  She  told  him,  too,  of  the 
meeting  with  her  sister,  and  the  hope  then  given  her  of 
her  father's  forgiveness ;  and  of  the  hymn  and  sermon 
which  had  so  gone  to  her  heart  on  the  preceding  day; 
and  ended  by  asking,  Did  he  think  that  perhaps  God 
had  punished  her  enough,  and  might  forgive  her  now  \ 
Her  question  was  answered  by  another  which  rathei 
surprised  her : — 

"  Mrs.  Watson,  do  you  ever  punish  your  little  girls  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have,  sir,  sometimes ;  but  they  are  such 
meek  little  things,  they  hardly  ever  need  more  than  a 
word." 

''  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  you  to  punish  them  ? " 

''  Why,  no,  sir ;  I  should  think  not ;  but  I  mutt  teach 
them  to  do  right" 

"  Then,  in  fact,  you  punish  them  because  you  love 
them  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so;  though  Fve  sometimes  spoke 
sharp  to  them,  because  I  was  angry." 

Mr.  Edmonstone  smiled  at  her  candid  admission,  but 
answered  in  a  very  grave  and  earnest  tone, — 

"  Mrs.  Watson,  God  loves  you  far  more  than  you  love 
your  little  gentle  children  ;  and  he  has  been  punishing 
you  only  to  bring  you  into  the  right  way,  not  because 
he  was  angry,  and  liked  to  make  you  unhappy ;— you 
understand  the  difference?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"You  sinned  against  him  as  well  as  against  your 
father,  when  you  left  your  home;  and  you  have  gone  on 
sinning,  in  thinking  that  he  would  not  forgive  you.  He 
has  sent  you  one  sorrow  after  another,  till  you  were 
broken-hearted  and  longing  for  a  refuge ;  then  he  so 
ordered  it  that  Christ  the  refuge  of  sinners  should  bu 
the  subject  of  the  hymns  and  sermon  on  Sunday;  and 
now  he  has  sent  me  to  you  to  tell  you  that  he  loves 
you,  that  he  is  waiting  to  forgive  you  and  comfort  you, 
if  you  ask  him  for  Jesus*  sake." 

He  paused,  as  if  expecting  an  answer,  but  Esther 
could  not  speak.  A  sense  of  re^y  hitherto  unknown, 
was  stealing  over  her  weary  spirit.  The  pastor  saw  that 
the  blessed  thought  that  God  loved  her  had  filled  her 
heart  too  full  to  leave  room  for  any  other,  and  with  a 
few  words  of  earnest  prayer  he  left  her,  proi!iising  to 
return  soon. 

Two  days  only  had  elapsed  when  he  paid  her  a  second 
visit^  and  had  another  long  conversation  with  her 
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Ilaviug  once  grasped  the  precious  truth  tliat  God  loved 
lier  iu  spite  of  her  sins,  the  way  of  salvation  presented 
no  difficulties  to  her  mind.  "  It  was  like  his  love,"  she 
said  eartiestly,  when  the  clergyman  explained  to  her 
huw  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  had  taken  our  punishment 
on  himself,  and  laid  down  his  life  to  win  eternal  life  for 
us.  The  sense  of  God's  love  had  opened  her  heart,  and 
s)ie  thankfully  brought  all  her  burden  to  Jesus,  and 
rested  on  him  in  simple  faith. 

When  her  kind  friend  rose  to  leave  her,  she  detained 
him  with  the  anxious  question,  "I>o  you  think,  sir, 
that  my  poor  Johnnie  is  in  heaven  ?'* 

"  We  have  no  certainty  how  it  is  with  those  afflicted 
as  your  son  was,"  answered  iVIr.  £dmonstone ;  "  but  we 
know  God  is  very  merciful,  and  he  will  deal  with  him 
in  mercy  as  well  as  in  justice.  '  Shall  not  the  Judge  of 
all  tlie  earth  do  right  V  Your  child  is  in  his  loving 
hands.  Try  and  he  content  to  leave  him  there,"  added 
he  gently,  seeing  how  tlie  poor  heart  craved  more  cer- 
taintf/. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Ksther,  after  a  moment's  pause,  **  I 
can  leave  him  t-o  God  ;"  and  with  hearty  thanks  for  all 
his  kindness,  she  bade  her  newly-found  friend  farewell; 
and  he  walked  home  musing  thankfully  on  the  dying 
lady's  prayer,  and  the  way  it  had  already  been  answered. 

The  last  day  of  the  week  had  come,  and  Esther,  tired 
out  with  finishing  up  and  taking  home  an  unusuaUy 
large  wash,  and  with  her  subsequent  house-cleaning, 
sat  down  to  rest  while  the  kettle  was  boiling  for  tea, 
and  fell  asleep.  A  knock  at  the  door  aroused  her 
imperfectly,  but  her  little  Janie  laid  tier  hand  on  hers, 
saying  softly,  *'  iMotlier ; "  and  she  opened  her  eyes  to 
see  her  father  and  sister  standing  beside  her. 

" 0  father,  forgive  me!"  said  she,  throwing  herself 
into  the  kind  arms  so  ready  to  receive  her. 

'*  Child,  I  forgive  thee  from  my  very  heart, '  said  the 
old  man  solemnly.  *'  But  can  this  be  my  Essie,  my  pet 
that  used  to  be  so  rosy  and  bonny !  Trouble  /tag 
altered  thee  sorely." 

"  And  she*s  had  trouble  enough,  Vm  sure,"  added  her 
sister  sympathizingly. 


'*  Oh,  but  I  deserved  it  all,"  answered  Esther  ;  ^*  but 
now  God  has  forgiven  me,  and  father  has  forgiven  me,, 
and  I  feel  as  if  Td  nothing  more  to  wish  for." 

The  evening  passed  in  recounting  the  history  of  the 
years  of  separation,  and  the  next  morning  the  united 
family  set  off  for  Barfield  Church.  Esther  devoted  her- 
self to  her  father,  while  her  sister  interested  the  little 
I»a1e-faced  girls  with  stories  of  their  mother's  childhood. 

The  old  man  had  a  plan  to  propose  which  lay  very 
near  his  heart :  his  housekeeper  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  he  wanted  his  favourite  daughter  to  bring  lier 
children,  and  once  more  share  his  home.  She,  poor 
thing,  could  hardly  believe  that  such  happiness  was  iik 
store  for  her;  but  her  father  was  satisfied  with  her  few 
broken  words  of  gladness.  As  they  neared  the  church, 
she  pressed  closer  to  him  and  whispered,— 

"  Father,  I  should  like  to  give  thanks." 

"  Ay,  and  so  should- 1,"  answered  he  heartily,  **  fur 
having  found  my  darling  again." 

Mr.  Ednionstone  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
vestry  when  the  sexton  put  into  his  hand  a  paper  on 
which  he  had  hastily  written  that  "  a  family  desired  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  great  mercy  ktely  received  ;** 
but  when  he  glanced  down  the  church,  and  saw  Esther 
with  a  face  of  tearful  joy  sitting  beside  a  gray-haired 
stranger,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  fiunily  who 
wished  to  give  thanks,  nor  the  mercy  for  which  they 
thus  offered  their  public  acknowledgments,  and  fervently 
he  joined  in  the  thanksgiving. 

After  the  service,  the  widow,  lately  so  sorrowfnl, 
waited  to  speak  to  him,  to  tell  him  of  her  happiness, 
and  of  the  coming  change  in  her  circumstances.  His 
sympathy  was  as  ready  in  her  joy  as  it  had  been  in  her 
sorrow ;  he  asked  to  see  her  father,  and  after  a  short 
conversation,  left  them  both  with  words  of  blessing. 

And  here  we  may  leave  Esther  Watson,  happy  in 
being  restored  to  the  love  of  her  father—happier  still 
in  having  tasted  the  love  that  "passeth  knowledge." 
Truly  our  God  does  not  afflict  willingly :  when  he  lays 
his  hand  upon  us,  it  is  "  for  our  profit,  that  we  may  be 
partakers  of  his  lioliness."  cecil  cheynk. 


THE  ACTS  AND  SAYINGS  OF  OUR  LORD  NOT  POUND  IN  THE  GOSPELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  THE  SILENCES  OF  SCRirTURK." 


[OWAllDS  the  close  of  his  Gospel, 
John  says  :  "  Many  other  signs  truly 
did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
ci])lc$,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book"  (John  xx,  30).  These  seem  la^  words, 
and,  with  good  reason,  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  words  that  originally  closed  the  Gospel  of 
Joha  The  addition  of  the  twenty-first  chapter 
has  all  the  appearance  of  an  after-thought  of  the 
writer  ;  an  addition  out  of  the  many  more  things 


yet  untold — an  addition  which  no  one  can  read 
and  wish  it  had  not  been  made.  Yet,  after  add- 
ing these  other  last  words,  a  second  time  the 
evangelist  repeats,  more  emphatically — "There 
are  also  many  other  things  which  Jeaus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  sup- 
pose that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written"  (John  xxL  25). 
^faking  every  allowance  for  the  figurative .  Ian- 
gaage  of  this  declaration,  and  the  very  different 
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ideas  of  John's  time  and  onrs  as  to  filling  the 
world  with  books,  we  cannot  but  read,  in  this 
double  close  to  John's  Gospel,  in  his  addition  of 
one  more  namtiTe  of  Christ  and  his  disciples, 
and  in  his  renewed  and*  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  many  other  things  still  untold — that  iheivritUn 
bears  to  the  unwritten  life  of  our  Lord  no  larger 
proportion  than  did  the  twelve  baskets  of  frag- 
ments to  the  entire  feast  provided  for  the  five 
thousand  that  followed  him  into  the  desert  pbtce. 
la  the  four  Qospels  we  have  all  that  is  essential 
to  salvation,  the  best  and  choicest  of  the  acts  and 
sayings  of  our  Lord.  In  our  comparison,  we 
refer  not  to  the  quality,  but  to  the  quantity. 
^Vhat  large  scope  must  that  life,  private  and 
public,  of  thirty-three  years,  have  afforded  to 
those  gleaners  in  the  field  of  oral  tradition  who 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  great  and  the  good  ! 
How  many  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  must 
have  been  eager  to  glean  after  the  evangelists  in 
80  rich  a  field !  To  hear  and  tell  all  that  could 
be  recalled  of  that  life  and  its  teachings  must 
hare  been  an  equal  delight.  Though  books  were 
not  so  easily  multiplied  or  so  accessible  to  all  as 
in  our  day,  yet  so  long  as  '^  the  many  other 
things"  were  still  untold,  how  many  must  have 
been  ready  to  gather  into  their  basket  some  of  the 
Tvmjuning  fragments  ! 

The  four  Gospels  are  the  smallest  books  ever 
written  on  a  great  subject     Their  brevity  has 
not  hindered  but  has  helped  their  usefulness  and 
general  acceptance,  and  in  itself  is  one  of  the 
many  evidences  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight that  presided  over  their  formation.    Amidst 
all  his  hostile  criticism,  Renan  owns  that  they 
are  the  most  beautiful  biographies  of  a  beautiful 
life  in  the  world.     Their  rare  simplicity,  along 
with  their  brevity,  place  them  within  the  reach 
and  intelligence  of  all,  and  crown  them  as  the 
Quiversal   teachers.      The   marvel  is  that  these 
very  qualities  did  not  fill  the  Christian  world 
with  imitations,  true  and  false,  gathered  out  of 
current  traditions,  tnming  more  and  more  of  the 
QQwritten  into  the  written,  until  there  remained 
no  more  to  tell.     In  his  work  on  "  The  Canon  of 
t^e  New  Testament,"   Jones  tells  us  that  the 
desire  for  more  of  our  Lord's  sayings  and  acts 
gave  rke  to  fi>rty  forged  Gospels,  which  must 
have  had  renders  in  their  day.     Some  of  these 


survive  in  "The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy"  and 
"The  Gospel  of  Mary,"  where  forgery  and  fic- 
tion are  stamped  on  every  page ;  and  they  sur- 
vive only  to  justify  their  rejection,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  entire  class  of  fictions  and  forgeries  to 
which  they  belong.  They  require  only  to  be  set 
side  by  side  with  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
to  enable  the  simplest  reader  to  confirm,  in  his  pri- 
vate judgment,  that  of  aU  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
The  question  still  remains,  Why  was  so  natural 
a  desire  for  the  more  and  more  not  gratified  by 
narratives  honest  and  truth-telling — ^though  not 
carrying  the  authority  of  the  four  evangelists,  yet 
vindicating  for  themselves  a  place  next  to  the 
evangelists  such  as  we  give  to  trustworthy  his- 
torians and  biographers  1  Such  is  the  avidity  in 
the  Christian  world  for  biographies  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  that  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum,''  under  the 
labours  of  its  Jesuit  Belgian  editor.s,  has  attained 
to  twenty  folios,  and  three  months  of  the  Calen- 
dar have  still  to  be  overtaken.  Extracts  and 
translations  from  this  work  have  been  made  int^» 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  at  this  day  fur- 
nish the  chief  reading  of  the  convents  and  monas- 
teries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  pro- 
duction of  the  Itoman  press,  whilst  it  presents  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  brevity  and  simple  truth- 
fulness of  the  canonical  writers,  tells  of  the  natu- 
ral demand  for  Christian  biographies.  The  first 
Christians,  like  those  of  our  own  age,  must  have 
eagerly  gleaned  in  a  field  which  John  declares 
to  be  inexhaustible.  What  hindered,  then, 
many  trustworthy  additions  being  made  to  our 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  teaching?  We 
have  the  four  Gospels;  and  beyond  these  we 
know  nothing.  We  have  also  "  The  Acts  *A 
the  Apostles"  by  Luke;  and  beyond  what  he 
has  told  us,  and  what  is  implied  or  indirectly 
given  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Churches,  we  know 
nothing  of  the  acts  and  sayings  of  the  first  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  The  eighteen  centuries  have 
not  added  one  reliable  narrative  or  addition  equal 
to  that  which  John  gives  in  the  twenty-first  chap- 
ter of  his  Gospel.  At  the  close  of  bis  "  Acts  of 
the  Apostles"  Luke  might  also  have  s[K>ken  of 
"  the  many  other  things"  which  the  apostles  and 
first  disciples  did  and  said.  What,  then,  pre- 
vented other  gleaners  1  Notliing  but  that  Provi- 
dence that  guided  and  governed  and  overruled 
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all.  Christians  must  have  often  proposed  such  ad- 
ditions ;  but  Qod  so  disposed,  that  they  came  to 
nothing.  He  who  has  all  hearts  at  his  command, 
and  turns  them  from  their  course  as  the  rivers  of 
water,  not  only  turned  aside  the  evangelists  from 
;ulding  more  and  more  last  words,  but  their  im* 
mediate  successors  ;  concentrating  the  interest 
and  confidence  of  the  Churches  upon  those  few 
brief  narratives  which  contain  at  once  the  great 
facts,  the  great  truths  and  hopes,  and  the  highest 
evidences  of  our  faith. 

This  is  80  unexpected  a  reversal  of  the  natural 
course  of  things,  that  we  hesitate  to  believe  it. 
But  the  full  proof  is  within  easy  reacL  If  wc 
search  first  through  the  other  canonical  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  the  Apocalypse,  though  all  are 
written  to  confirm  and  establish  us  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  not  one  fact  respecting  our  Lord  is 
added  to  those  in  the  four  Gospels.  Those  that 
loved  him  most  and  knew  him  best  add  nothing 
in  their  Epistles  to  the  Churches.  To  the  say- 
ings of  Christ,  one  is  added,  which  we  owe  to 
Paul,  who  calls  it  to  mind  in  his  farewell  to  the 
elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  which  Luke 
records  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  saying, 
so  memorable  in  itself,  js  still  more  so  as  the 
solitary  addition  made  to  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  outside  of  the  four  evangelists — "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  tlian  to  receive "  (Acts  xz.  35) ; 
a  saying  so  Christ-like,  so  radiant  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  his  example  and  teaching,  that  it  hardly 
needed  the  seal  both  of  an  apostle  and  evangelist 
to  commend  it  to  every  Christian  heart.*  Not 
a  little  remarkable  is  the  occasion  on  which  the 
iipostle  recalls  this  saying  of  his  divine  Master. 
He  is  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  bearer  of  the 
irifts  of  the  Gentile  Churches  which  he  had 
}>lanted  and  watered,  to  tlie  poor  saints  there 
suffering  under  a  famine.  The  apostle  him- 
self is  not  a  receiver,  but  a  giver  and  gatherer 
for  others.  He  is  conscious  that  he  has  made 
Jew  and  Gentile  his  debtors  both  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  things.     To  the  Ephesian  Church 

*  Wo  have  beard  of  the  saying  of  Weslef ,  which  to  hU  honour 
liA  go  often  inculcated  upon  the  members  of  his  iooietj,  both 
from  pulpit  and  press,  that  to  this  day  many  Methodists  regard 
ttie  saying,  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  as  one  of  our 
Lord's.  We  are  not  yet  Jn  danger  in  Scotland,  from  the  too  fre- 
quent inculcation  of  this  important  practical  virtue,  of  sliding 
into  a  like  mistake. 


he  had  preadied  the  gospel  freely  and  without 
charge,  and,  conscious  of  the  superior  blessedness 
of  a  giver,  could  say, — "  I  have  coveted  no 
man*s  silver,  or  gold,  or  apparel.  Yea,  ye  yoor- 
selves  know,  that  these  .hands  have  ministered 
unto  my  neoessitiee,  and  to  those  that  were  with 
me"  (Acts  xx.  33,  34). 

But  have  not  the  Fathers  contributed  hugely 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ  f  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  searched 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  from  dement  to 
St  Bernard,  who  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the 
Fathers ;  neither  b  it  necessary  to  search  their 
three  hundred  folios  in  order  to  establish  the  fact 
that  they  have  added  literally  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  actions  or  ndrades  of  Christ 
Had  any  such  been  recorded,  they  had  been  well 
known  and  retailed  in  every  ecclesiastical  history, 
ancient  and  modem.  All  that  the  Fathers  have 
done  in  this  way  is  to  add  a  few  sayings,  which 
read  like  new  versions  of  old  sayings ;  or  have 
so  little  of  Christ  in  matter  or  manner,  that  we 
reject  them  more  readily  than  would  a  good  judge 
of  paintings  a  false  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo. 
The  foUowiilg  are  the  only  additions  of  the  slightest 
value  which  we  can  discover  that  the  Fathers  of 
fourteen  centuries  have  made  to  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord : — 

1.  "  Though  ye  should  be  joined  to  me,  even 
to  my  bosom,  and  do  all  my  commandments,  I 
will  reject  you,  and  say  to  you, '  Depart  from  me,  I 
know  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers  of  iniquity.'" 

This  is  quoted  as  our  Lord's  saying  by  Clement, 
of  whom  Paul  writes  as  one  "  whose  name  is  in 
the  book  of  life  "  (PhiL  iv.  3).  He  is  supposed 
to  have  become  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
and  has  left  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthian  Church, 
and  in  one  of  his  Epistles  is  cited  as  our  Lord's  say- 
ing. It  wants  the  felicity  of  our  Lord's  sayings, 
their  point  and  transparency  of  meaning;  yet 
may  be  interpreted  as  another  version  of  his  say- 
ings, when  exposing  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees 
as  that  only  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter. 

2.  *^  Keep  your  flesh  chaste,  and  your  seal 
(baptism)  undefiled,  that  so  you  may  obtain  ever- 
lasting life." 

This  is  quoted  by  the  same  Father  in  the  same 
Epistle.  It  seems  still  less  after  the  manner 
of  our  Lord,  and  to  be  more  in  the  phraseology 
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of  an  after  eocleaiaatical  teaching,  that  turned  the 
simple  ordinance  of  baptism  into  a  superstition ; 
veiy  different  from  the  teaching  of  St  Panl,  who 
telJs  OS  that  he  had  not  baptized  any  save  the 
household  of  Stephanns,  leaving  baptism  to  others, 
and  giving  himself  to  the  greater  work  of  preach- 
ing repentance  towards  Grod  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

3.  '^  Seek  those  things  ^at  are  great^  and  those 
things  which  are  small  shall  be  added  to  you." 

This  is  quoted  by  Gement  Alexandrinus,  a 
much  later  Father  than  the  Clement  of  Paul  It 
seems  more  like  a  saying  of  Christ  than  any  of 
the  above ;  yet  is  little  more  than  another  ver- 
sion of  that  in  Matthew,  ^  Seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  and  its  righteousness,  and  all 
other  things  will  be  added  thereto."  Our  Lord 
sometimes  repeats  himself,  and  this  may  be  one 
of  the  sayings  in  which  he  taught  the  transcen- 
dent importance  of  things  unseen  and  eternal 

4.  **  Be  ye  skilful  money-changers." 

Many  of  the  Fathers  cite  this  as  a  saying  of 
Christ  It  may  not  sound  Christ-like  in  some 
eais;  but  such  would  have  been  offended  with 
his  saying,  *'  Make  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
nnrighteousness."  Our  Lord  loved  a  good  figure, 
which  embodied  or  pictured  in  a  word  an  impor- 
tant warning.  Here  is  a  money-changer,  such 
as  might  at  any  time  be  seen  in  the  Temple, 
ready  to  give  Jewish  money  for  the  money  of  the 
foreign  Jews  who  came  up  from  all  nations  to 
the  festivals.  As  a  money-changer  must  be  skil- 
fol  in  distinguishing  true  from  false  coin,  not 
only  numbering  and  weighing,  but  testing  their 
purity ;  so  should  his  disciples  "  prove  all  things, 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good"  (1  Thess. 
V.  21).  Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  carry  the  coin 
offered  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  unless  we 
^ilso  keep  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  and  bring 
a  sound  understanding  to  the  exchange.  Other- 
wise— 

"  The  fly-blown  text  conceives  sn  alien  brood, 
And  tarns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food ! " 

These  are  said  to  be  all  the  sayings  of  the 
slightest  Talue  ascribed  to  our  Lord  by  the 
Fithera,  from  Clement  downwards.  In  the  forged 
gospels  of  "  The  Infancy  "  and  of  "  Mary,"  we  l^ve 
incidents  and  sayings  of  Christ ;  but  their  utter 
frlTolity  betrays  their  origin  in  a  period  when  the 


Church  of  Christ  had  returned  to  a  second  child- 
hood of  credulity  and  superstition.  The  only 
legend  that  has  any  tndt  of  the  character  of 
Christ  which  we  have  met  with,  is  a  Persian 
one : — * 

<<  Our  Lord,  arriving  at  the  gate  of  a  city,  sat 
down,  and  sent  forward  his  disciples  to  pre- 
pare his  way.  Following  them,  he  met  a  crowd 
surrounding  a  dead  dog,  with  a  rope  about  its 
neck.  Every  one  had  some  ill  to  say  of  the  dog 
until  Christ  came  up,  and  looking  on  it  remarked 
how  beautiful  his  teeth  were,  like  pearls  in  purity 
and  whiteness." 

There  is  something  of  our  Lord  in  this  legend. 
The  disposition  to  find  out  and  dwell  on  whatever 
is  good  or  beautiful  in  everything  and  in  ever}' 
creature  is  Cod-like.  When  the  rich  young  man 
made  the  great  refusal  to  follow  Christy  we  are 
told  "he  went  away  sorrowful,"  and  our  Lord 
looked  on  him  and  loved  him.  Our  Lord  has 
ever  a  word  for  the  fallen  and  rejected  of  men. 

And  is  this  all — all  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  or  learn  of  from  the  search  of  others? 
This  is  all  the  much  boasted  oral  tradition  has 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Christ  of  the  evan- 
gelists. Not  one  act  or  miracle,  not  one  parable, 
nothing  save  a  few  Ba3rings  almost  identical  in 
meaning,  if  not  in  phraseology,  with  those  we  had 
in  the  Qospels.  The  good  work  of  the  Fathers 
has  not  been  to  add  to,  but  to  confirm  and 
establish  our  confidence  in  these  four  Evangelists. 
By  this  absence  of  all  additions,  and  by  their  testi- 
mony to  the  four  Gospels,  they  assure  us  that  in 
them  we  have  all  we  shall  ever  know  or  need  to 
know  of  Christ  until  he  come  the  second  tima 

The  traditions  that  have  come  down,  few  an 
they  are,  are  yet  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
those  that  transmitted  them  were  themselves  able 
to  appreciate  the  spiritual  beauty  and  greatness 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  first  Christian  Fathers  —  ctilled, 
from  their  nearness  to  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
Apostolic  Fathers — exhibit  in  their  writings  the 
smallest  degree  of  native  talent  or  genius,  and 
were  wholly  incapable  of  inventing  any  works  so 


*  We  qnoto  from  the  "Oommonplace  B<y)k"  of  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son,  who  shows  so  mnch  disoemment  and  nice  appreciation  of 
what  is  truly  Christ-like  and  Chrintian  in  the  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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great  in  tbeir  simplicity  and  beauty  as  the  four 
Qospels.  The  later  Fathers,  again,  are  writers  of 
more  intellectual  and  literary  talent,  but  without 
that  simplicity,  brevity,  and  spirituality  that  dis- 
tinguishes  the  Evangelists.  The  philosophy  and 
literature  of  the  times  had  then  entered  more  or 
less  into  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  marred  the 
purity  and  truthfulness  of  the  Christian  writings 
and  teachings. 

Here  is  the  marvel !  That  on  a  subject  of  such 
universal  interest  to  Christians  as  the  acts  and 
sapngs  of  our  Lord,  the  Churches  of  Christ  should 
have  only  these  four  brief  Memoirs ;  yet  the  last 
of  the  Evangelists  tells  us,  once  and  again, 
of  the  many  more  things  untold,  adding  himself 
one  more;  that  after  John  we  search  in  vain 
the  other  canonical  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  vain  the  three  hundred  volumes  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  One  memorable 
saying  excepted,  neither  act,  miracle,  parable,  nor 
saying  of  our  Lord  is  added  that  has  any  claims 
to  an  original  character  and  value. 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  Christ  was  so  soon 
removed,  after  his  resurrection,  from  the  admir* 
ing  eyes  of  his  first  followers ;  nay,  ''  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  he  should  go  away."  Neither  was 
it  for  nought  that  the  many  fragments  of  the 
great  feast  provided  in  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Christ  should  be  withdrawn  into  silence.  In 
doing  good  to  men,  half  is  found,  at  tiroes,  to  be 
more  than  the  whole;  and  the  deposite  of  the 
fuur  Qospels  is  a  more  valuable  gift  than  would 
forty  Qospels  have  been  in  which  truth  and  error, 
facts  and  fiction,  were  blended  and  undistinguish- 
able.  When  our  Lord  was  present  in  person 
amongst  his  disciples,  though  his  hand  was 
full  of  truth,  he  opened  only  his  little  finger, 
giving  not  according  to  his  fulness,  but  ac- 
cording to  their  wants,  and  as  they  could  bear 
it  The  manna  that  feU  around  the  camp  of 
Israel  was  only  to  be  gathered  in  measure — an 
omer  for  each  man — and  if  more  was  gathered, 
out  of  the  abundance  that  remained,  "it  bred 
worms  and  stank ; "  yea,  "  the  angels'  food  "  be- 
came, like  our  own,  liable  to  corruption.  The 
highest  spiritual  food  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was 
subject  to  the  same  law.  Four  baskets  full  were 
allowed  to  be  gathered,  and  though  many  more 
remained,  yea,  enough,  says  St.  John,  to  have 


filled  the  world  with  books,  the  multiplying 
of  books  on  so  sacred  a  theme  would  have  led 
to  many  evils,  mingled  irrecoverably  truth  and 
error,  things  human  and  divine,  sowed  more  dis- 
cords and  divisions  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
opened  a  wider  door  to  the  flood  of  error  and  de- 
lusion. The  same  divine  wisdom  that  presided 
over  the  formation  of  the  four  Qospels  set  bounds 
to  the  work  of  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  the 
Qreat  Life.  If  Christians,  in  the  first  age,  ceased 
not  to  hear  and  tell  of  all  they  had  seen  and  heard, 
they  were  yet  marvellously  withheld  from  writing 
it  down,  until,  like  all  other  mere  oral  traditions, 
it  passed  into  oblivion.  We  know  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  bounds  and  limits  thus 
set  to  the  first  written  records  of  the  greatest  life 
the  world  ever  saw.  Not  more  certainly  did  the 
Creator  set  bounds  to  the  sea,  that  it  come  not 
over  the  dry  land,  than  the  God  of  revelation 
has  set  bounds  to  his  written  Word.  The  four 
Evangelists  have  been  set  apart  from  all  other  bio- 
graphies, with  no  rivals  near  their  throne,  crowned 
by  universal  consent  as  the  Great  Biographies. 
Had  another  and  inferior  class  of  Gospels  come 
down,  of  dubious  origin  and  uncertain  claims  to 
our  confidence,  what  a  field  of  controversy  would 
the  many  other  things  they  told  of  Christ  have 
been  to  all  ages !  But  "Thus far !"  was  the  divine 
decree.  Silence  was  more  precious  than  gold.  In 
the  judgment  of  human  foresight  more  had  been 
gold;  but  experience  has  shown  us  that  more 
might  only  have  been  confusion.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  ordered,  we  should  have  had  to  search 
for  our  Christianity  not  only  in  the  canonical 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  all  those 
traditions,  written  and  unwritten,  contained  in  all 
the  Fathers  and  CouncOs  of  the  Churches;  ever 
varying  with  the  age,  and  differing  father  from 
father,  and  council  from  council  While  grateful 
for  the  four  precious  baskets  of  the  fragments  of 
that  life,  let  us  not  forget  to  thank  God  also  for 
all  that  he  has  removed  into  the  eternal  silences. 
To  these  four  little  books  let  us  resort  as  to  a 
fountain  of  life,  coming  again  many  times,  as  do 
all  the  wild  beasts  to  the  fountains  of  the  Sahara  ; 
not,  like  them,  to  muddle  the  waters,  but  to 
drink  and  be  satisfied,  and  preserve  them  uu- 
mingled  and  unmuddled  for  all  that  shall  come 
after.  o.  L. 


*'A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM! 
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''  A  LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAB  THEM.'* 


T  was  not  a  lost  Sunday,  though  there  was 
no  going  to  chorch ;  and  a  sennon  was 
preached  in  the  aick-room,  though  to  a 
cmgregation  of  only  two  people;  but  they 
andeiitood  at  leaat  part  of  what  was  taught,  and  took 
some  of  the  lessons  home  to  their  hearts,  where  they 
made  strange  sweet  music. 

Alick  and  I  were  watching  over  our  only  child  in  his 
fizrt  illness.  It  was  just  an  eveiy-day  story.  There 
lay  the  sick  babe  with  his  little  hot  aching  head,  the 
light  gone  from  his  eyes,  and  the  bright  smile  from  his 
&ce;  and  the  two  watchers  were  bending  over  him, 
feeling  they  would  give  all  they  possessed  to  see  him 
look  up  and  recognize  them ;  applying  the  needed  re- 
medies 80  firmly,  though  with  tearful  eyes— it  is  so 
bitter  to  $eem  to  increase  pain,  even  in  the  hope  of 
future  good ;  and  offering  the  tempting  food  only  again 
to  have  it  refused.  And,  when  Alick  could  think  of  no- 
thing  more  (lie  was  not  only  father  but  physician,  so 
the  boy  was  patient  as  well  as  child  to  him,  and  all  his 
skill  as  well  as  love  were  engaged),  and  when  all  that 
love  could  do  was  just  to  sit  and  watch  and  wait  until— 
until  he  should  look  up  and  thrill  us  through  with  un- 
told joy  with  the  conscious  smile  which  would  tell  us 
that  danger  was  over,  the  possible  alternative  we  dated 
not  admit.  It  wras  just  in  the  waiting-time  that  the  ser- 
nion  cama 

We  said  we  would  read  together  the  lessons  for  the 
day ;  for  in  tiroes  of  trouble  one  turns  instinctively 
to  the  Bible — there  is  comfort  in  the  very  sound  of 
the  familiar  words.  It  was  the  18th  of  July,  so  the 
fiist  chapter  was  Jeremiah  ill  Neither  spoke  when  we 
had  finished,  for  we  were  listening  to  the  echo  of  the 
words,  '*  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me,  My 
Father  ?"  The  little  one  lying  there  in  all  his  weakness 
seemed  to  take  them  up  and  press  them  home  upon  our 
hearta  It  was  as  if  he  said,  "  How  tenderly  you  are 
watching  me,  how  patiently ;  how  you  long  for  me  to 
k)ok  up  and  recognize  you !  Ever  since  I  have  been  ill 
joa  have  been  watching,  and  you  are  watching  still,  and 
joa  will  not  leave  off  tUl  the  end,  be  it  what  it  may, 
either  the  joyful  waking  or  the  deeper  sleep.  And  you 
do  not  only  uaU^  but  constantly  try  some  new  way  to 
bring  me  back  to  consciousness.  Is  it  not  all  a  parable? 
There  is  One  whom  you  know  not,  your  Father ;  and 
for  jears  he  has  been  watching  over  you,  using  every 
OKans  that  tenderest  love  and  infinite  wisdom  can 
devise  to  win  from  you  one  answering  look  of  love  and 
reo^ition.  But  you  are  still  heedless  and  unconscious : 
he  too  will  watch  till  the  end.  Will  you  never  wake 
to  meet  his  loving  gaze  ?  will  you  aleep  on  till  death 
hides  from  yon  the  Father's  face,  and  seals  up  the  ear 
for  ever  to  his  gracious  words  ?  or  will  at  last  some  of 
his  remedies  succeed? — this  illness  of  mine,  will  it 


succeed?  'Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry,  3[y 
Father  ?' " 

Our  hearts  were  very  full ;  there  was  no  need  to  tell 
each  other  what  we  felt,  but  we  knelt  down  and  repeated 
together  the  *'  Our  Father,"  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
sorrow  and  anxiety  a  strange  peace  came  down  upon  us, 
for  we  had  looked  up  and  met  our  Father's  smile  \  And 
when  we  rose,  Alick  said,  "  What  it  is  to  think  that  all 
our  lives  He  has  been  watching  over  us,  yearning  over 
us,  with  just  such  an  intensity  of  love  as  we  feel  for 
our  boy !  Yes,  like  ours,  but  so  infinitely  greater  that 
he  himself  can  give  us  no  conception  of  it,  and  so  he 
only  tells  us  that  *  it  passeth  knowledge.'  *' 

It  made  us  feel  very  safe  and  trustful  to  remember 
that  we  did  not  grieve  more  at  being  obliged  to  use  pain- 
ful measures  for  oUr  child's  good,  than  he  did  at  that 
moment  in  the  sorrow  be  was  sending  us.  "Like 
as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him."  And  just  as  we  applied  the 
remedy  to  the  tender  suffering  part,  so  he  knew  that  to 
do  us  good  he  must  lay  his  hand  upon  us  just  where  we 
should  most  feel  it.  We  were  sure  he  would  not  pro- 
long our  sufferings  needlessly. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  on,  and  still  there  was  no 
change.  We  said  softly  to  each  other  that  the  child  had 
been  sent  to  us  a  little  messenger  from  heaven,  and  that 
now  he  had  given  his  message  and  was  going  back  again 
to  his  own  place.  The  breathing  grew  more  difficult, 
and  his  father  took  him  from  the  cot  and  held  him  in  his 
arms,  and  spoke  low  soothing  words,  till  the  child  seemed 
to  rest  painlessly  and  peacefully. 

I  think  that  after  that  morning  we  shall  neither  of  us 
ever  fear  death  again.  The  remembrance  of  how  precious 
our  boy  was  to  us  because  we  thought  him  dying ;  how 
impossible  it  was  to  express  by  the  tenderest  touch  and 
tone  one  thousandth  part  of  our  love  for  him,  served  to 
show  us  something,  albeit  only  a  faint  glimpse,  of  the 
way  in  which  our  Father  comforts  those  who  walk 
through  the  valley.  Then  it  is  he  teaches  his  people 
the  full  meaning  of  the  promise, "  He  will  carry  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom;"  and  they  fathom  the  hitherto  un- 
suspected depths  of  the  words,  *'  The  Father  himself 
loveth  you;"  and, ''  Underneath  thee  are  the  everlasting 
arms."  It  is  a  blessed  lesson  to  have  learned,  and  sucii 
lessons  are  not  to  be  learned  without  cost 

But  God  was  better  to  us  than  our  fears.  The  child 
fell  asleep,  and  when  at  length  the  little  eyes  unclosed, 
they  fixed  a  steady  gaze  on  my  face,  a  bright  smile 
brought  the  dimples  back  again,  and  he  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  come  to  me.  I  have  known  many  moments 
of  intense  happiness ;  few  can  compare  with  the  joy  of 
that  clasp  of  the  baby's  arms.  How  eagerly  we  sent  off 
messages  to  the  loving,  anxious  grandparents  that  the 
wee  treasure  was  better;  and,  as  I  wrote  the  words,  tlie 
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thought  flashed  across  my  mind  that  maybe  that  same 
morning  another  message  had  been  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  Qod,  and  that  some  of  the 
words  were,  '* Rejoice  with  me;*'  and,  "This,  my  sou, 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again." 

But  the  child's,  or  rather  God*s  teaching,  did  not 
cease  then.  Day  by  day  since,  as  we  have  watched  his 
i^radual  growth,  and  rejoiced  in  his  increasing  strength, 
we  have  turned  our  glance  inwards  to  seek  some  proof 
that  we  too  were  growing,  and  have  asked  that  we  might 
be  among  those  who  go  from  strength  to  strength.  And 
any  earnest  successful  endeavour  to  do  right  because  it 
would  please  us,  reminds  us  how ''  we  also  ought  to  walk 
and  to  please  Qod ;"  while  the  longing  we  feel  to  help 
him  to  overcome  sin  and  evil,  and  the  breathless  interest 
with  which  we  watch  any  battle  fought  against  tempta- 
tion, when  all  that  we  can  or  dare  do  is  just  to  pray,— 
these  things  illuminate  for  us  in  fair  colours  words 


about  One  who  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted,  and  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
us. 

Thus  have  we  found  that  when  Christ  took  a  little 
child  and  set  him  in  ouif  midst,  he  did  so  because  he 
would  have  us  learn  some  lessons  about  our  Father 
which  no  other  teacher  could  so  sweetly  give  us. 

To  those  whose  eyes  and  ears  have  been  tonched  and 
opened  by  a  divine  Hand,  a  child  in  the  home  is  a  living 
parable,  and  each  day  is  a  revelation  and  a  key  to  un- 
lock the  mysteries  of  God's  dealings  with  his  children. 
How  wonderful,  how  strange  it  seems,  that  tiny  baby 
bands  should  overflow  with  blessings  and  help  to  all 
around !  And  yet  not  wonderful— not  strange.  The 
baby  is  the  child  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  for 
every  service  done  to  one  of  his  little  ones,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  give—generously,  royally— a  present  as  well 
as  a  future  reward !  ii.  b.  p. 


famhiab  talks  on  themes  of  gehseal  cheistian  expeeience.* 


H£S£  discourses  are  in  reality  what  the 
title-page  describes  them  to  be.  At  a 
congregational  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
a  week-day,  Mr.  Beecher  talks,  and  a  re- 
porter takes  the  words  as  they  fall  from  his  lips.  He 
expatiates  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  all  bearing 
directly  on  internal  Christian  experience,  or  external 
Christian  duty.  As  might  be  expected,  he  handles  his 
subjects  with  nmch  vivacity  and  freedom.  At  the  same 
time  a  deeply  serious  spiritual  aim  runs  like  a  thread 
through  all  the  discourses,  and  the  reader  is  frequently 
surprised  and  edified  by  snatches  of  profound  and  saga- 
cious spiritual  analysis.  The  rapid,  bold,  familiar  treat- 
ment of  religious  questions,  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
Beecher's  method,  may  sometimes  ofiend  the  conserva- 
tive taste  of  our  British  Churches;  but  every  earnest 
Christian  on  this  side  will  find  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
hook  in  hannony  with  his  own.  And  as  to  external 
forms,  especially  in  more  familiar  week-evening  religi- 
ous meetings,  although  the  medium  is  best,  for  our  own 
part  we  would  rather  bear  with  a  passage  which  might 
\^  a  shade  too  lively  for  our  taste,  than  impose  a  restraint 
which  might  render  the  whole  too  dull 

PBATEB. 

*^  Is  it  proper  to  go  to  God  with  secular  troubles,  and 
make  them  subject-matter  of  prayer  ?  Would  you,  for 
instance,  encourage  men  who  are  in  debt  to  pray  that 
God  would  help  them  to  means  with  which  to  discharge 
their  indebtedness  ? 

*'  I  would.  Any  trouble  that  a  man  would  go  to  his 
earthly  father  about,  he  may  go  to  his  God  about 
People  say,  '  Bo  you  believe  that,  contrary  to  all  the 

*  "  Familiar  Talks  on  Themes  of  General  Christian  Experience." 
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great  laws  of  nature  and  political  economy,  God  will 
provide  a  sum  of  money  for  a  man  in  answer  to  liis 
prayer?  Do  you  believe  that  God  contravenes  natural 
laws  to  assist  a  man  in  paying  his  debts?*  I  do  not. 
But  when  a  man  has  used  his  means  to  the  uttermost, 
and  trusts  in  God,  then  God  uses  his  means  to  control 
natural  laws  for  that  man's  benefit  I  know  that,  if  I 
succeed,  I  must  succeed,  not  by  having  my  father's 
name,  but  by  putting  forth  my  own  exertions.  I  know 
that  I  must  make  my  own  way  in  life,  and  I  undertake 
to  do  it  But  if  I  come  to  a  point  where  I  am  shut  up, 
held  back,  so  that  I  cannot  go  forward,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  to  do,  I  may  go  to  my  father  for  help.  It 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  throwing  off  burdens,  it  is  not  with 
the  expectation  that  he  will  contravene  natural  laws, 
that  I  go  to  him.  I  go  to  him  because  I  have  used  up 
my  stock  of  knowledge  of  natural  lows;  and  I  say  to 
him,  'You  are  older  and  lai^gerthan  I  am;  cannot  you 
use  your  knowledge  of  those  laws  so  as  to  help  me  ? '' 
And  he  says,  *  Yes,  I  can.*  And  be  does.  And  nobody 
thinks  there  is  anything  strange  in  it  Everybody 
understands  that  a  father  can  use  his  knowledge  of 
natiural  laws  for  his  child  without  violating  those  laws. 
But  when  you  speak  of  God's  helping  men  in  their 
secular  affairs,  people  are  aghast,  and  say, '  Do  you  sup- 
pose God  is  going  to  stop  the  laws  of  nature  for  the  sake 
of  enabling  men  to  keep  their  bank  account  running  7*^ 
I  understand  that  God  helps  men,  not  by  stopping 
natural  laws,  but  by  using  them  better  for  us  than  we 
can  use  them  for  ourselves.  And  if  there  is  anything 
justified,  it  is  prayer  for  help  in  secular  matters  by  those 
that  love  God.  And  the  oftener  you  go  to  God  for  help 
the  more  welcome  you  are.  When  a  man  comes  to  yoa 
for  counsel  concerning  things  that  are  important  a&> 
affecting  his  welfare,  it  not  only  does  not  impoverish 
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joii  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, bat  you  are  gratified  at  his  consulting  you,  and 
jon  take  pleasure  in  lending  yourself  to  him  to  that 
extent  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  man  who,  having  a  store 
of  discreet  knowledge,  should  be  unwilling  to  use  it  for 
the  suocoor  of  his  fellow-men.  If  ducats  were  as  plenty 
with  me  as  thoughts,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  lend  to 
ereiybody." 

niVEBSITUS  OF  0PERATI0!7. 

''Well,  I  suppose  men  come  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  as  many  different  ways  as  plants  come  to  flower. 
Some  come  right  np  out  of  the  eartli  to  blossom.  Some 
oome  np  and  grow  the  whole  summer,  and  then  blossom. 
Some  grow  a  year,  and  then  blossom  the  second  year. 
Some  grow  up  like  trees,  and  do  not  blossom  till  they 
are  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  yean  old.  Some  put 
the  leaves  oat  first  and  the  blossoms  afterward ;  and 
some  put  out  the  blossoms  first  and  the  leaves  after- 
vsnJ.  There  is  every  conceivable  method  of  inflores- 
cence. 

"Kow^  when  a  man  is  converted,  he  blossoms;  and 
some  persons  blossom  almost  from  the  cradle.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Qod's  work  begins  in  the  hearts  of  children 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  of  persons  of  every  age  be- 
yond that  period.  As  'the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listetb,*  so  God*s  Spirit  works  where  it  pleases.  It 
comes  when  it  pleases,  and  as  it  pleases;  and  no  man 
csB  tell  beforehand  how  it  will  come,  or  when  it  will 
come.  The  way  in  which  the  mind  is  affiected  when  it 
hknoms  into  the  kingdom  of  love  and  duty  varies  in 
almost  all  cases.  Some  men  have  a  foregoing  experience 
that  has  impressed  itself  upon  their  imagination  and 
memoiy  all  their  life  long,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  expect  other  people  to  have  very  much 
the  same  experience. 

''An  unde  of  mine  had  a  strong  impression  that 
everybody  who  was  converted  must  have  read  a  tract 
lib  first  question  to  young  Christians  was  to  find  ont 
whether  any  awakening  tract  had  fallen  into  their 
hands;  and  he  was  quite  uneasy  if  they  had  not  read  a 
tract  to  which  he  could  trace  their  conversion.  A 
brother*  in  this  church,  now  deceased,  of  blessed  memory 
in  oar  midst — »  man  of  strong,  intense  feelings,  and  of 
earnest,  vehement  emotion— hsd,  in  his  early  religious 
experience,  some  hereditary  will  To  strive  against  it 
to<^  considerable  grace,  and  more  to  break  it  down, 
there  was  a  severe  quarrel  in  his  mind  before  his  will 
gsve  up.  It  wras  more  severe,  perhaps,  than  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  bad  the  saving  grace  of  God  pre- 
iented  to  him  earlier.  He  had  a  terrible  struggle.  And 
in  the  coming  on  of  religious  awakenings,  be  used  to 
*sx  warm,  and  yearn,  and  talk,  and  relate  his  own  ex- 
pwience,  and  tell  what  his  impressions  were,  and  how, 
aithoogh  he  fonnd  that  there  was  not  one  single  way 
nereiy  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  men 
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might  be  converted  under  a  great  variety  of  experiences, 
he  took  more  satisfaction  in  persons  that  were  converted 
as  he  had  been  than  in  others.  lie  thought  there  wa& 
great  thoroughness  in  a  conversion  where,  as  in  his  own 
case,  a  man  had  a  quarrel  with,  his  Maker,  and  was 
beaten,  broken  down,  and  fairly  subdued. 

"  But  I  have  seen  Christians  who  said,  to  the  end  of 
their  life,  that  they  had  never  gone  through  a  great 
conflict  of  that  kind.  They 'had,  little  by  little,  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  conriction  that  they  were  living 
an  unprofitable  life,  not  worthy  of  themselves  or  of  God. 
No  sudden  change  had  ever  come  over  them.  They 
gradually  came  to  experience  the  indwelling  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  They  conld  not  tell  exactly  when  it  was 
that  they  found  themselves  in  the  kingdom.  They 
were  timid,  they  hesitated,  they  feared,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  impression  grew  in  their  mind  that  t^ey  were 
Chrisf  s,  and  at  length  they  b^gan  to  call  themselves 
Christians. 

"  God  is  sovereign,  and  he  calls  men  as  he  pleases. 
Some  he  calls  amid  thunder  and  storm,  some  in  a  calm, 
some  in  winter,  and  some  in  summer.  Some  he  calls 
as  he  calls  flowers  in  spring,  and  some  as  he  calls  flowers 
in  autumn.  And  onr  business  is  not  so  much  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  way  in  which  God  must  call  us,  nor 
the  way  in  which  we  should  like  to  come,  as  to  get  up 
and  come  to  our  Father,  walking  in  whatever  path  our 
feet  find.  Come— that  is  the  thing>-with  a  deep  ex- 
perience, if  you  have  it;  without  a  deep  experience,  if 
you  have  it  not;  with  a  great  tumult,  if  you  cannot  help 
it;  without  much  tumult,  if  it  please  God  that  it  should 
be  so.  It  is  not  to  come  in  any  particular  way,  or  witli 
any  particular  experience,  but  to  arise  and  come  to  our 
Father,  and  say  unto  him,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned 
against  heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son;  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  ser- 
vants.'   It  is  to  come  back  to  God,  at  any  rate" 

TBS  SABBATH. 

"I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  anything  brought 
within  the  range  of  human  knowledge  that  was  so  beau- 
tiful as  the  idea  of  the  Lord's-day.  The  older  I  grow, 
and  the  more  I  think  of  the  day,  the  more  radiant  it 
seems  to  me;  the  more  sublime  is  the  conception  that 
all  the  earth  on  that  day  lays  down  every  secular  occu- 
pation, and  that  there  is  a  standing  still  of  the  whole 
world,  that  the  soul  may  have  a  chance  to  rise  up 
through  its  superincumbent  influences  and  worship  God. 
And  I  think  a  child  may  be  made  to  think  and  feel  so. 
Yet  the  Sabbath-day  was  always  to  me  a  shackle  and  a 
burden.  It  always  came  to  me  with  Thcu  must!  I 
did  not  see  the  sun  rise  often ;  but  I  saw  it  go  down 
always,  and  never  without  great  joy.  For,  in  Connecti- 
cut, the  Sabbath-day  began  at  sundown  on  Saturday 
night,  and  ended  at  sundown  on  Sunday  night.  We 
children  used  to  sit  by  the  great  west  window  in  the 
sitting-room,  and  watch  the  sun,  and  I  used  to  wonder 
why  it  did  not  go  down  faster.    Now  the  red  orb  wa.s 
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4lown  within  reach  of  the  vapour.  Now  it  was  beliind 
the  dierry-tree.  Now  it  was  below  the  branches.  Now 
it  was  almost  down.  And  as  we  looked,  and  tlie  son 
jieared  the  horizon,  I  would  look  at  Charles,  and  he 
would  look  at  me,  with  an  expression  of  exultation. 
Pretty  soon  it  had  dropped  down  to  the  horizon.  Now 
it  was  half  out  of  sight  Now  it  was  almost  entirely 
gone.  And  the  moment  it  was  down  we  would  give 
utterance  to  an  outcry  of  joy.  And  I  recollect  my 
mother  saying  to  us,  '  Boys !  boys ! '  <  Why,  the  sun 
has  gone  down,  mother ! '  '  But  you  should  not  rejoice 
because  the  sun  has  gone  down.  God  made  the  Sabbath- 
•day  for  your  good,  and  you  ought  to  keep  it  cheerfully.* 
But  that  thought  had  not  occurred  to  me,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  the  sun  go  dovm  on  Sunday. 

^*  Now,  in  the  first  place,  for  children  to  sit  still  as 
much  as  they  used  to— I  do  not  know  that  they  do  it 
jis  nmch  as  they  did  then—on  the  Sabbath-day,  is  to 
provoke  them  to  break  it  You  must  not  make  that 
day  like  a  stiff  harness  that  rubs  and  irritates  the  skin, 
but  must  adapt  it  to  the  child's  emotion,  and  to  the 
whole  of  childhood,  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  elas- 
tic and  pleasant  to  the  child. 


^'  I  do  not  speak  of  the  management  of  my  childhood 
to  censure  it  I  feel  that  I  liave  every  occasion  to  thank 
Qod  for  such  parents  as  I  had,  and  for  such  influences 
as  surrounded  me;  but  I  perceive  that  there  were  here 
and  there  things  that  might  have  been  modified  so  as 
to  produce  a  more  favourable  impressioTi  on  me,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  Sabbath.  Though  it  was  in 
old  Connecticut,  and  on  one  of  the  highest  hill-tops  of 
one  of  the  oldest  towns,  and  among  the  Puritanest  of 
Puritans,  yet  I  thank  God  that  I  was  bom  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  Sabbath.  It  is  stained  throngh  me. 
I  never  shall  get  over  it,  and  do  not  want  to.  And 
though  I  do  not  now  keep  the  Sabbath  as  I  was  brought 
up  to,  and  do  not  teach  my  children  to,  and  though  it 
might  have  been  better  if  the  rigour  of  my  early  ex- 
perience in  this  regard  had  been  relaxed,  yet  the  Sab- 
bath-day has  been  to  me  more  than  I  can  express.  It  has 
left  a  sweet  association,  a  balmy  and  blessed  influence, 
a  sacred  reminiscence  that  has  transformed  the  face  of 
life  and  of  nature  itself.  For  to  this  hour  I  fancy  that 
the  sunlight  on  Sunday  is  different  from  what  it  is 
on  any  other  day;  and  the  sounds  seem  different 
to  me." 
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I.-THE  HOM£]n:OUS  CHOICE. 

;  HE  choice  of  Moses  was  an  act  of  faith.  It 
was  "  through  faith  that  he  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  ;'* 
just  as  it  was  ''through  faith"  that  his 
parents  hid  him.  And  this  is  well  explained  by  what 
afterwards  is  added :  *'  He  looked  away  to  the  future 
recompense ;"  "  he  endured"— he  held  out  or  bore  up — 
''  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible."  There  was  an  attrac- 
tion in  the  pleasures  of  sin;  but  Moses  looked  away 
from  these  allurements  to  pleasures  higher  and  more 
enduring.  There  was  terror  in  the  monarch's  frown, 
but  Moses  took  refuge  from  it  in  the  smile  of  a  mightier 
potentate.  And  this  was  faith.  Had  he  merely  closed 
his  eyes  on  the  charms  of  Egypt— had  he  merely  steeled 
his  nerves  against  the  threats  of  Pharaoh— it  might 
have  been  manly  or  noble-minded;  but  besides  that 
without  faith  he  was  not  likely  to  have  done  it  at  all, 
through  faith  he  could  afford  to  do  it  cheerfully.  God 
had  opened  his  eyes  and  shown  him  in  heaven  a  better 
and  enduring  substance,  so  he  could  lay  down  without 
A  sigh  a  chain  of  gold  or  even  a  kingly  crown.  God  had 
opened  his  ear,  and  through  all  the  din  and  angry 
•demonstration,  like  Father  Abraham  before  him,  a  sus- 

*  "  Moses,  the  Man  of  God.  A  Course  of  Lectnrea."  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.  A  posthmnous  work  from  the  pen  of 
■James  Hamilton.  Thnse  who  have  profited  by  his  earlier  works 
will  And  here  that,  being  dead,  he  yet  ^peaketh  nobly  on  a  noble 
ahenie. 


taining  voice  upheld  him,  *'  Fear  not-,  for  /  am  thy 
shield  ;"  and  though  the  idols  of  On  were  so  awful  to 
their  votaries,  and  though  Pharaoh  had  an  army  at  his 
beck,  the  Iiord  on  high  was  mightier  than  all,  and 
Moses  went  through  with  it  serenely,  sublimely,  "as 
seeing  him  who  is  invisible." 

From  time  to  time  the  Lord  allows  to  take  place  like- 
trials  of  the  faith  of  his  people.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  Protestants  were  the  flower  of  France, 
just  as  France  was  then  the  foremost  of  nations. 
Owing  to  their  superior  intelligence  and  morality,  the 
Huguenots  had  got  into  their  own  hands  a  large  share 
in  the  trade  and  the  largest  share  in  the  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom.  They  were  prosperous,  and  wealUiy, 
and  increasing,  when  a  decree  came  forth  proscribing 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  prohibiting  all  Protestant 
worship.  By  a  double  stroke  of  despotism  evexy  Protest- 
ant minister  was  banished,  eveiy  Protestant  layman  was 
interdicted  from  leaving  the  kingdom.  But  whilst  the 
Calvinistic  laity  were  kept  at  home,  they  were  ordered 
to  consign  their  children  to  the  care  of  Romish  teachers, 
they  were  forbidden  to  employ  any  but  Romish  ser- 
vants in  theur  families,  and  death  was  denounced  on 
those  who  should  attend  any  other  than  Romish 
worship.  For  the  faith  of  some  these  penalties  were 
too  awful,  and  they  yielded  and  conformed.  But  a 
glorious  army  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ,  and 
showed  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  the  king's  com- 
mandment. They  loved  their  beautiful  France,  and 
they  hardly  hoped  to  find  another  land  with  an  air  so 
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eltfUc  and  with  aa  inspiration  so  gladsome  and  gay : 
but  France  was  not  heaven,  and  after  a  few  years  of  the 
better  oonntry,  the  fogs  of  England  and  Holland  would 
be  forgotten.  They  loved  the  home  of  their  fathers, 
and  grudged  to  surrender  to  the  Papist  and  stranger 
the  fields  they  had  bought  with  their  earnings  and  the 
orchards  they  had  planted  for  their  children.  And 
some  of  them,  like  Rapin  and  Saveiy,  and  Lyonnet  and 
Bssnage,  were  scholars  and  men  of  science,  and  they 
grieved  to  leave  behind  them  the  libraries  and  learned 
leanions  of  Paris.  And  the  attempt  was  dangerous.  It 
intercepted,  they  were  doomed  to  the  galleys ;  that  is, 
for  the  rest  of  their  days  they  were  chained  two  and  two 
on  benches  in  long  flat  boats,  and  obliged  to  row  with 
long  heavy  oars,  unsheltered  from  the  weather,  and 
allowed  no  other  bed  at  night  than  the  bench  to  which 
they  were  fastened  by  day.  Yet,  looking  anzioiiBly  at 
it,  they  saw  no  alternative.  To  return  to  Popery  would 
be  to  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  and  even  if 
caught  and  consigned  to  the  galleys,  it  would  be  better 
to  ''suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  Qod  than  to  en- 
juj  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.'*  And  so  by  faith 
they  forsook  France,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king, 
and  the  sentinels  whom  he  had  posted  along  the  fron- 
tiers. Hid  amongst  bales  of  goods  on  ship-board,  or 
in  empty  casks  with  only  the  bung-hole  to  breathe 
through ;  venturing  to  sea  in  open  boats  without  pro- 
visions  in  wintry  weather,  with  nothing  to  give  their 
famished  children  but  the  falling  snow  ;  fine  ladies  dis- 
goised  as  market-women,  and  trundling  barrows  along 
the  miry  roads ;  gray-headed  nobles  driving  cattle,  or 
travelling  by  night  and  lurking  in  bams  or  caverns  all 
ilajj—thiee  hundred  thousand  of  them  earned  their  re- 
eompense  of  reward,  and  if  they  impoverished  France, 
they  have  ennobled  Europe,  and  enriched  the  records 
of  the  Caith  by  their  mairtyr-like  migration. 


IL— THE  LAST  PLAGUE. 

Tesbor  may  be  a  powerful  taskmaster,  but  something 
else  is  needful  to  renew  the  heart  and  transform  the 
affections.  As  he  lay  in  his  palace  during  those  days  of 
darkness,  Pharaoh  got  time  for  reflection ;  and  even  if 
be  refused  to  think  of  IsraeFs  rights  and  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  on  them  by  himself  and  his  predecessors,  there 
ct>uU  be  no  question  that  there  had  come  to  their 
rescue  a  powerful  protector.  This  Jehovah  was  mighty 
in  battle,  and  in  nine  successive  encounters  he  had  dis- 
comfited Thoth  and  Phrah,  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  time- 
bonuored  goardians  of  Egypt,  and  had  put  shame  on  those 
great  idols,  the  sun  and  the  river  Nile.  Pharaoh  for 
the  instant  felt  powerless  in  the  band  of  this  unknown 
M,  so  airfnl  and  irresistible,  and  inwardly  vowed  that 
»  soon  as  the  present  visitation  ended,  he  would  make 
peace  with  Him  by  giving  up  the  point  at  issue.  But 
the  visitation  ceased,  and  along  with  it  much  of  his 
coastonation  vanished.  Here,  on  the  fourth  morning, 
^e  tun  shone  out  so  clear^  and  through  the  translucent 
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mai^n  the  water-lilies  looked  up  into  the  sky,  which 
reflected  its  unclouded  mirror  under  them.  Of  such  a 
pitchy  night  it  was  wonderful  that  no  trace  remained : 
the  river  was  not  ink,  the  blossoms  were  not  black,  and 
as  the  tramp  of  foot-guards  crashed  the  open  court,  as 
barges  went  flashing  up  the  stream,  and  the  gay  life  of 
Memphis  fluttered  forth  like  the  ph^mtoms  of  a  dream, 
the  fears  and  vows  of  the  monarch  fled  away,  and  he 
had  courage  to  put  Moses  off*  with  a  poor  and  pitiful 
concession. 

Who  knows  it  not?  On  the  stormy  lake,  pale  as 
ashes,  Yolney  drops  on  his  knees  and  cries,  "  Christ, 
save  me !  0  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  me ! "  and  when 
the  storm  is  over  and  they  are  safe  on  shore,  he  begs 
his  friends  not  to  reveal  his  weakness.  Detected  in  a 
deed  of  dishonesty,  which  he  declares  to  be  his  very 
first— for  there  never  was  a  thief  who  was  not  a  liar 
also— the  purloiner  calls  Heaven  to  witness  that  if  you 
will  only  let  him  off*  this  once,  he  m  ill  hereafter  rather 
starve  than  steal ;  and  six  months  afterwards  he  is  at 
the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
the  toper  is  plainly  told  how  urgent  is  bis  case,  and  how 
many  are  the  chances  against  him, ''  Oh,  dear  doctor, 
if  you  will  only  set  me  on  ray  feet  this  once,  I  give  you 
my  solemn  word,  I  never  taste  another  drop,"  and  the 
vow  is  i4>t  till  he  is  pronounced  past  danger.  In  im- 
minent alarai— with  lying  refuges  swept  away— like 
Pharaoh  in  the  dark  left  all  alone  with  Israers  Gfod, 
you  have  seen  the  folly  of  a  godless  life,  and  the  ter- 
ribleness  of  unprepared  death,  and  have  promised  and 
protested  that  as  soon  as  this  crisis  was  over  you  would 
make  Qod's  friendship  your  first  eflfort  and  his  service 
your  chief  concern.  But  if  it  be  a  yew-tree  staff",  as 
soon  as  the  pressiure  is  taken  off  it  will  start  up  straight 
as  ever;  and  if  it  be  the  same  proud,  self-sufficient, 
self-indulgent  nature  as  before,  it  may  bend  for  a  mo- 
ment beneath  the  mighty  hand  of  Qod,  but,  like  a  de- 
ceitful bow,  rebounding,  is  sure  to  turn  back  erect  and 
stiff  as  ever. 

The  milder  warning  was  thrown  away,  and  now  the 
great  woe  was  coming.  God's  ambassador  had  been 
dismissed.  Under  pain  of  death,  Moses  had  been 
ordered  from  the  presence-chamber ;  and  to  the  rade 
rebuff,  '*  Let  me  see  thy  face  no  more,"  with  the  omi- 
nous digpity  of  one  who  knew  his  Mastei^s  might,  Moses 
answered,  "  Thou  hast  spoken  well :  I  will  see  thy  face 
no  more."  And  returning  to  his  Master,  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses, ''  Yet  wiU  I  bring  one  plague  more  upon 
Pharaoh  and  upon  Egypt :  after  that  he  shall  not  only 
let  you  go,  but  shaU  thrust  you  out  altogether.** 

This  plague  was  so  terrible  that  even  at  this  distance 
it  is  awful  to  survey.  By  making  men  courageous  the 
gospel  makes  them  less  crael,  and  whilst  it  has  braced 
up  men*s  energies  it  has  also  softened  their  spirits;  so 
that  much  as  we  may  enjoy  feats  of  prowess,  the  excite- 
ment of  conflict,  the  exultation  of  victory,  we  turn  away 
from  the  devastation  and  carnage  with  which  they  are 
purchased.    The  naked  announcement  that  in  a  single 
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night  a  whole  nation  was  plunged  into  mourning,  every 
family  bewailing  its  eldest  son,  looked  at  alone  and 
dissevered  frQm  the  facts,  might  well  afflict  our  feelings. 
But  we  must  remember  the  actual  facts.  '*  Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  repay."  Towards  the 
Israelites  the  Egyptians  had  for  long  behaved  so  cruelly 
that,  if  suffering  could  be  weighed  or  measured,  we 
might  safely  aver  that  Israel's  slow  centuries  of  endur- 
ance were  feebly  countervailed  by  Egypt's  night  of 
anguish.  Who  can  tell  the  protracted  miseiy— the 
misery  of  a  high>spirited,  free-roaming  people  who  had 
been  entrapped  into  sudden  slavery  ?  and  what  bottle 
but  God's  own  could  contain  the  tears  of  the  broken- 
hearted bondmen,  the  tears  of  families  torn  asunder, 
the  tears  of  hapless  mothers  entreating  the  stony- 
hearted ruffians  not  to  hurl  into  the  stream  the  babe 


snatched  from  their  bosom,  the  tean  of  trampled  abjects 
who  saw  their  dearest  kindred  faint  beneath  their  bur- 
dens or  knocked  down  by  savage  overseers,  and  who 
dared  not  remonstrate  or  complain  f  And  every  one 
must  be  addressed  in  the  language  he  understands. 
The  tiger  which  has  grasped  your  child— 'tis  no  use  to 
coax  or  flatter— it  is  only  the  flaming  fsgot  you  thrust 
into  his  &ce  which  makes  him  bowl  and  drop  his  victim 
in  the  shock  of  sudden  pain.  ^'  Israel  is  my  first-bom," 
said  Qod— ^*let  Israel  my  people  go."  But  the  lion 
only  snarled,  and  even  blow  after  blow  made  him  only 
bite  the  firmer  and  make  the  bondage  sorer:  till  an 
arm  of  fire  gleamed  through  the  night,  and  "  a  great 
cry"  confessed  the  burning  blow,  as  the  victim  dropped 
from  his  gory  jaws  bruised  and  palpitating,  but  still 
alive  and  fbbs. 


Wht  ^\axt\  in  tfee  J^oust. 


BY    THE    EDITOB. 


|NDER  this  heading  the  Editor  proposes  to  give  a  series  of  short  Scriptoral  Expositions,  one 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  with  a  special  view  to  their  use  in  families  on  the  evening  of 
the  Lord's-day.  Although  a  discourse  on  a  cognate  text  from  another  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture may  occasionally  be  interposed,  the  series  will  mainly  consist  of  continuous  exposi- 
tions in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  so  that  the  whole  may  constitute  a  view  of  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Ecclesiastical  questions  on  which  as  yet  Protestant  Christians 
entertain  different  views,  although  in  their  own  place  important,  will  be  omitted  as  not  suitable  for 
these  pages,  and  the  space  occupied  with  the  great  things  of  the  covenant  which  make  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  whole  body  of  Christ  The  form  of  the  exercises — a  consecutive  explanation  of  the 
Scripture,  by  the  method  known  in  Scotland  as  the  '*  Lecture  " — will  facilitate  revisal  and  reading  ef 
parallels  in  the  private  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 


THE  ASCESSIOV. 

TuE  Gospel  according  to  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  the  two  books  of  one  continuous  history,  by 
the  same  author.  The  first  book  contains  the  personid 
laiuistry  of  our  Lord ;  and  the  second  gives  sketches  of 
the  great  mission  work  conducted  by  the  apostles,  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  after  their  Head  had  with- 
drawn from  their  view.  The  ascension  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two  books; 
and,  as  is  natural  in  such  cases,  they  overlap  each  other 
a  little  there.  The  event  is  narrated  both  in  the  end  of 
the  Qospel  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts.  Let  the 
exposition,  in  this  aspect^  follow  the  analogy  of  the  text 
As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Acts,  let  us  glance 
at  the  last  fact  recorded  in  the  Qospel. 

^  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany ;  and  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.    And  it  came  to 


pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them, 
and  earned  up  into  heaven.  And  they  worshipped  him,, 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  "  (Luke  xxiv. 

Between  the  birth  of  Christ  in  Bethlehem  and  hi» 
ascension  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  intervened  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty-four  years.  Thus  space  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurements  of  time,  is  considerable,  be- 
comes a  point  when  it  is  viewed  from  etemitv ;  as  vast 
worlds  seem  shining  sparks  when  they  lie  deep  in. the 
infinitude.  The  life  of  Jesus  in  the  world  was  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite— the  meet- 
ing-place between  Qod  and  man.  At  that  point  God 
touched  us,  and  we  were  not  consumed;  we  touched 
him,  and  yet  lived. 

When  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  would  make  himself 
known  to  us,  he  needs  must  fix  on  a  point  in  space — a 
moment  in  time.  Somewhere  on  the  surface  of  this 
inhabited  world,  and  at  some  period  in  the  course  of  the 
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1^  the  meeting  miist  take  place.  In  Judiea,  and 
shoot  eighteen  hnndred  and  seventy  years  ago,  the 
Word— who  was  with  Qod,  and  was  Qod~»became  flesh, 
ind  dwelt  among  ua. 

Although,  aocordiDg  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  the 
eoDtKt  extended  over  a  portion  of  space  and  a  period 
of  time,  it  will  seem  only  a  point,  when  angels  look 
down  on  it,  or  saints  look  back.  With  the  ascension 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ's  personal  ministry  on 
earth  was  dosed.  Here  the  eclipse  went  oflf,  and  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  forth  again  in  the  sight  of 
the  unMen,  free  from  the  obecoration,  partial  and 
lemponry,  whidi  he  had  undergone. 

When  an  eclipae  oomes  on  the  sun,  a  strange  gloom 
is  spread  over  lUl  the  heavens,  and  the  sun  seems  to 
liare  been  robbed  of  his  glory;  but  when  you  have 
vaited  a  while,  and  marked  the  changing  phases  of  the 
{ihettODieDon,  you  observe  that  the  sun  is  shaking  off 
theeold  shadoir  of  this  globe  that  seemed  to  cover  his 
dttCL  The  last  msnant  of  the  darkness  disappears,  and 
the  light  of  day  emeigw  in  aU  hit  former  glory. 

One  can  well  imagine  that  to  aogelie  spirits,  who  im- 
perfectly understood  his  attributes  and  bis  plans,  the 
iDcvuation  of  the  Son  might  seem  like  a  solar  edipse. 
Some  cold,  dark,  earthly  orb  comes  in  contact  with  their 
Lord,  and  his  glory  is  to  their  view  for  the  time  ob- 
Kuied.  Througfaout  those  thirty-three  years  the  angels 
inay  have  been  occupied  inquiring  in  curious  wonder 
what  had  caused  the  unwonted  dimness  of  their  day ; 
and  they  may  have  experienced  a  glad  relief  when  the 
oUcoiation  passed  off,  and  He  whom  they  worship  re- 
sumed his  throne. 

We,  on  our  part,  are  permitted  to  draw  near  also  and 
behold  the  great  sight  These  words  of  the  evangelist 
lereal  the  parting  scene.  The  Son  of  Ck)d  had  grasped 
a  fidlen  worid  that  he  might  save  it,  and  now  he  lets 
that  worid  go  again— no,  he  is  not  really  letting  it  go ; 
ibr  he  has  taken  hold  of  our  nature  and  has  borne  it 
vith  him  to  his  throne.  He  still  holds  fast  this  world ; 
cm  tight  is  the  line  of  love  that  binds  him  to  all  his 
ovD.  Keen  and  sensitive,  as  the  nerves  that  unite  head 
and  members,  are  those  lines  through  which  his  love 
timJls  down  into  his  people,  and  their  hope  goes  up  to 
fasten  on  the  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast,  within  the  veil 

L)  Luke^s  narrative  we  are  permitted  to  contemplate 
itt  succession, — 

I  The  altitude  of  the  ascending  Lord  toward  the 
laithfol  whom  he  left  behind,  and, 

1  The  attitude  of  the  iaithfiil  left  behind  toward 
tbeir  ascending  Lord. 

I-  How  the  Lord  regarded  his  disciples  when  he  was 
in  the  act  of  leaving  them. 

I^  unto  Jesua  at  the  moment  of  his  departure.  If 
^  acquaint  ourselves  with  him  as  he  gpes  away,  we 
"^  be  prepared  to  welcome  him  when  he  returns.  As 
be  baa  gone,  so  will  he  come  again;  with  this  difference, 
^  at  his  second  coming  every  eye  shall  see  him. 


1.  The  place : ''  He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany." 
It  was  the  village  on  the  further  side  of  Olivet,  where 
Lazarus  and  his  sisters  dwelt.  The  heart  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  was  not  indifferent  to  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  spot  There  he  had  often  rested  when 
he  was  weary.  There  he  had  proclaimed  and  proved 
himself  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  Perhaps  it  was 
at  Bethany  that  the  eleven  could  best  bear  to  let  him 
go  out  of  their  sight  *'  He  that  believeth  on  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  There  human  love 
clothed  itself  with  omnipotence,  and  recalled  a  brother 
from  the  grave.  If  the  disciples,  in  their  weakness, 
could  anywhere  endure  to  look  the  last  time  in  this 
world  on  their  Lord,  it  was  on  the  spot  where  their 
friend  Lazarus  was  loosed  and  let  go.  Tlaces  have 
power  on  human  hearts.  He  who  knows  our  frame 
acknowledges  this  principle,  and  uses  it  Some  spots 
of  this  dull  Earth  are  consecrated  by  bright,  blessed 
memories,  which,  when  occasionally  revived,  refresh  a 
weary  souL  Do  not  be  superstitiously  subject  to  places : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  beware  of  despising  them ;  for 
though  they  cannot  save,  they  may  serve.  ''  All  things 
are  yours." 

2.  The  parting  act :  "  He  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
blessed  them."  Those  hands  were  never  lifted  up  to 
smite ;  those  lips  blessed,  and  cursed  not  Let  those 
who  bear  his  name  strive  to  follow  his  steps.  Let  our 
hands,  our  lips,  be  like  his.  Jesus  is  the  revelation  of 
God — is  Qod  revealed.  Not  by  his  words  only,  but  also 
by  his  life,  he  showed  us  the  Father.  Off  that  blessed 
life  we  may  read  while  we  run  the  legend,—''  Qod  is 
love." 

Bear  in  mind  that  Christ  is  God's  visit  to  the  world. 
From  first  to  last  that  visit  was  love.  His  appearing 
was  gentle  as  a  summei's  dawn.  He  was  bom  a  babe, 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  hud  in  a  manger. 
Sudi  was  the  step  by  which  a  holy  God  approached  our 
worid  when  it  rebelled  against  him.  Angels  sang  the  ad- 
vent as  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.  The  key- 
note struck  at  his  birth  was  maintained  throughout  his 
history ;  and  you  catch  its  cadence  in  his  dying  agony, 
when  he  prayed,  "Father,  foigive  them."  In  the 
moment  of  his  ascension  you  recognize  still  the  Lamb  of 
God :  *'  He  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them." 

In  the  last  glimpse  we  get  of  Jesus,  as  he  leaves  the 
world,  he  appears  lifting  up  his  hands  to  bless.  He  dis- 
appears in  the  act  of  giving ;  Mary,  on  the  contrary, 
disappears  from  our  view  in  the  act  of  receiving.  Ue, 
at  his  departure,  as  becomes  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
gives  to  the  needy  out  of  his  own  fulness ;  she  at  her 
departure,  as  bea>mes  a  sinner  saved,  is  opening  her 
mouth  wide,  that  she  may  receive  from  her  Redeemer's 
grace.  He  lifts  up  his  hands  to  bless ;  she  bends  her 
knees  to  pray  (Acts  L  14).  Even  so ;  for  there  is  but 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

3.  His  departure.  He  went  to  heaven  as  he  came  to 
earth— for  his  people^s  good.    ''  It  is  expedient  for  you 

I  that  I  go  away."    We  need  an  advocate  with  the  Father; 
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and  we  have  one,  Jesus  Clirist  the  righteous.  We  ueed 
an  anchor  of  the  soul  while  we  are  exposed  on  the 
stormy  sea  ;^  and  we  have  one,  for  our  Forerunner  has, 
on  our  account,  gone  hefore  us  within  the  veil. 

But  though  he  went  out  of  their  sight,  he  did  not  go 
far  from  them.  He  has  left  the  promise, ''  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway."  Leaning  on  his  arm,  they  look  for 
his  appearing. 


II. 


WOBSHEP  AND  WORK. 


II.  Consider  now  the  attitude  of  the  disciples  towards 
their  ascending  Lord. 

L  ''  They  worshipped  him."  This  is  a  great  word.  This 
is  a  great  step  in  the  path  of  those  who  followed  Christ, 
and  the  print  of  it  is  full  of  meaning  for  us  to-day.  It 
is  worship :  it  is  the  homage  of  a  human  heart,  which 
is  due  to  God  alone.  "  See  thou  do  it  not,"  is  Uie  angePs 
stern  command,  as  soon  as  a  man  proposes  hy  mistake  to 
offer  worship  to  any  created  being. 

Man  is  made  for  worshipping.  This  is  shown  by  the 
two  facts :  that  he  has  been  made,  and  that  he  has  been 
niaJe  so  great  The  beasts  that  perish  have,  like  him, 
been  formed  by  the  Creator's  baud ;  but  they  have  not 
the  faculties  necessary  for  recognizing  their  Maker. 
We,  as  much  as  they,  are  the  work  of  Qod*s  hand ;  but, 
unlike  tliem,  we  possess  intelligence  to  observe  and 
own  tl)e  hand  that  made  us.  By  the  double  fact  that 
we  are  high  enough  to  know  God,  and  not  high  enough 
to  be  Gk>d,  we  are  constrained  to  worship.  Man  is  con- 
stitutionally a  religious  being.  In  his  heart  there  lies  a 
capacity  for  worship,  and  a  tendency  to  exercise  it. 
But  while  there  is  something  allied  to  an  instinct  within 
us  prompting  to  worship,  a  darkened  mind  and  a  de- 
filed conscience  continually  turn  the  stream  aside  from 
its  proper  channel  and  pollute  all  its  volume.  It  is 
human  to  worship ;  but  no  human  being  since  the  Fall, 
when  left  to  himself,  worships  aright. 

Error,  which  apart  from  Revelation  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Spirit  is  universal,  parts  practically  into  two,  and 
flows  in  diverging  channels.  Worship  is  directed  either 
to  the  true  God,  and  in  that  case  is  dead ;  or  to  an  idol, 
and  in  that  case  it  can  afford  to  have  a  species  of  life. 
Man  finds  it  easy  to  offer  ardent  worship  to  a  creature, 
but  impossible,  without  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator, 
to  give  real  worship  to  the  living  God.  Hence  idolatry 
is  frequently  earnest;  while  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
apart  from  the  knowledge  of  him  in  Christ,  is  a  fonn. 

The  gulf  was  bridged  for  man  by  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God.  Here  men  worship  a  Man,  and  yet 
there  is  no  idolatry.  In  Emmanuel  a  human  heart  may 
dissolve  in  divine  homage  to  a  brother  of  our  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  yet  not  be  defiled  by  spiritual  unchaste- 
ness.  Here  man  worships  a  Man,  and  yet  preserves 
purity  of  spirit.  Only  in  Christ  can  he  find  an  object 
whom  we  can  worship  without  fear,  and  yet  worship 


without 'sin.  God  has  bowed  his  heavens  and  come 
down.  He  has  taken  hold  of  oar  nature :  we,  when  we 
feel  his  touch,  awake  and  worship— worship  him  that 
touched  us,  and  yet  worship  only  God. 

2.  "  They  returned  to  Jerusalem.*'  This  was  a  great 
point  gained.  The  Master  did  not  miscalculate  the 
strength  of  the  love  to  himself  which  he  had  kindled  in 
the  breasts  of  those  poor  men.  It  was  difficult  for  them 
to  take  the  first  step.  It  required  the  ministry  of  angels 
to  tear  them  from  the  spot.  '*  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?"  (Acts  L  11.)  Ah,  ye 
angels  that  excel  in  strength,  something  that  ye  know 
not  of  rivets  these  men  to  the  spot  These  ministering 
spirits  asking  the  disciples  why  they  stood  gazing  alter 
the  risen  Lord,  are  like  persons  who  never  knew  a 
mother's  joys  or  sorrows  expressing  surprise  to  see  a 
mother  melting  away  with  grief  when  her  babe  is  dead. 
He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  but  in  the 
own  nature  of  these  Galileans  the  Lord  of  Glory  had 
kept  them  company,  and  won  their  hearts,  and  redeemed 
their  souls.  Therefore  they  stood  and  gazed  toward 
heaven  at  the  spot  where  he  ascended. 

Their  spiritual  life  hitherto  had  depended  on  tlie 
presence  of  the  Lord,  as  an  infants  life  depends  directly 
on  its  mother.  They  were  children,  and  at  that  moiDent 
children  weaned.  The  branches  seemed  broken  from 
the  tree,  and  they  thought  they  must  droop  and  die. 
But  he  who  made  them  new  creatures  had  so  constituted 
their  spiritual  life  that  it  could  survive  the  weaning  and 
grow  stronger  thereby.  "Greater  things  than  these 
shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father."  His  departure 
was  necessary  for  their  development  into  the  stature  of 
perfect  men. 

They  were  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vi&ion. 
They  did  not,  on  the  one  baud,  continue  gazing  from 
the  mountain  up  to  heaven,  in  a  fervent  but  unpractical 
devotion ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  return 
to  Galilee  to  their  farms  and  their  fishings.  They  did 
not  demand  the  return  of  their  Lord ;  neither  did  they 
desert  his  cause  when  they  were  deprived  of  his  pre- 
sence. They  returned  to  Jerusalem.  This  simple  act, 
in  their  circumstances,  proved  two  things :  first,  their 
firm  conviction  that  the  promised  Spirit  would  come  ; 
and  second,  their  settled  determination  to  accept  the  task 
of  converting  the  world.  They  came  into  the  city  to 
wait  for  the  Spirit;  but  they  waited  for  the  Spirit  in 
order  that  they  might  go  forth  in  his  power  to  win  the 
nations  to  Christ 

There  was  much  in  this  act.  When  those  poor  and 
afflicted  men  went  back  to  the  city  where  their  Master's 
blood  had  been  shed,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  spilling  also 
their  own.  If  they  had  not  been  sustained  by  a  super- 
human  courage,  Jerusalem  would  have  been  the  las^ 
place  to  which  they  should  have  turned  their  steps.  1 1 
was  the  power  of  their  unseen  Lord  that  nerved  their 
hearts,  as  they  made  their  way  down  the  western  slopes 
of  the  mountain  ahd  entered  Jerusalem  as  the  followers 
of  Jesus  the  crucified  Nazarene. 
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^  Tbq  Tttamed  with  great  joj.  What  have  we 
ben  ?  Great  joj !  Uow  comes  this  ?  As  well  might 
joa  expect  a  flame  to  bunt  from  yonder  altar  after  the 
piled  wood  has  been  soaked  and  the  ditch  round  its  base 
filled  with  water.  But  a  fire  from  heaven,  at  Elijah's 
cij,  oade  the  dripping  fuel  bum  ;  and  light  from  the 
love  of  God  kindled  these  men's  hearts  and  made  their 
(ices  shine  in  spite  the  sea  of  troubles  that  surrounded 
theni. 

They  had  witnessed  the  rage  of  the  Jews  against 
their  Master,  and  they  bad  been  distinctly  warned  that 
itimilar  persecution  would  overtake  those  who  should 
(iire  to  witness  to  his  name  and  cause.  In  Jerusalem 
Ik)  comfiHt  awaited  them.  Among  its  multitudes  they 
had  no  friends  except  a  few  timid  men,  who  dared  not 
face  the  danger ;  and  a  few  faithful  women,  who  were 
veepiog  themselves  away  in  some  obscure  hiding-places.  ■ 
Jenisaleni  contained  the  Roman  governor  and  his 
wldiere ;  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  mob  ;  the  multitude 
that  heared  and  stormed  like  the  sea,  until  its  cruel 
appetite  was  appeased  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  0  Jeru- 
saieiD,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  kiilest  the  prophets;  and 
itonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  there  was  nothing 
in  thee  to  make  these  men  of  Galilee  glad  when  they 
returned  from  Bethany  without  their  Lord. 

They  are  not  permitted  to  enter  rest  with  theur  Lord, 
but  they  are  sent  to  work  for  him;  and  this  made  them 
glad.  They  worshipped  him ;  and  now  they  go  from  wor- 
ship down  to  work  :  from  the  work  they  will,  in  due  time, 
letam  again  to  worship.  Thus,  between  these  two, 
the  pendulum  of  their  life  will  vibrate,  until  its  last 
iKmr  strike;  and  then  the  labourer,  at  a  bound,  will 
enter  his  eternal  rest. 

Thus,  a  Christian  who  lives  up  to  his  privilege  leads 
ft  sort  of  charmed  life.  Nothing  can  come  wrong.  To 
<iepsrt  is  to  be  with  Christ ;  to  remain  is  to  work  for 
Christ :  and  both  are  joyfuL 


III. 
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"And  when  he  had  spoken  these  things."  These 
words!  They  were  the  last,  and  yet  not  the  last.  The 
M  in  the  ministry  of  his  vuible  presence ;  hut  he  will 
ootiniie  to  teach  them  still.  Hb  word  liveth  and 
ft^th  for  ever.  He  will  make  good  his  promise, ''  Lo, 
Iftoiwithyoaalway." 

We  linger  on  the  last  words :  ^  It  is  not  for  you  to 
kttov  the  times  or  the  seasons."  Himself  knows  them, 
ud,  knowing  them,  knows  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
inpvt  these  deep  things  of  God  to  men.  But  in  the 
act  of  intimating  that  the  date  of  the  event  must  re- 
■^  concealed,  he  clearly  declares  that  the  event  itself 

*  ^^<aM  portloni  of  chapten  L,  VL,  and  zUi  were  expounded  in 
*^  P^Kn  eoBtributod  by  the  writer  to  thU  Magazine  in  1808  ; 
"■A  t^ot  »c  eonaeqiientlf  omitted  here. 


is  sure,— the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  Israel — 
the  universal  reign  of  the  Son  of  David.  The  event  is 
sure,  and  the  date  also  is  fixed  ;  but  the  J^nowledge  of 
the  date  cannot  be  revealed.  For  their  sakes  it  is  con- 
cealed ;  for  manifestly  the  absolute  declaration  of  the 
date  would  thwart  and  hinder  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom.  It  would  have  closed  the  lips  of  suppliants, 
and  paralyzed  the  hands  of  those  who  should  be  fellow- 
workers  with  God. 

When  the  Lord  declines  to  declare  the  date  of  the 
expected  consummation,  he  gives  them  another  thing 
instead.  He  gives  them  what  he  counts  better.  Some- 
thing which  they  asked  wat  not  for  them,  and  there- 
fore it  was  withheld ;  something  which  they  did  not 
ask  was  for  them,  and  therefore  it  was  bestowed.  It  is 
thus  that  we  treat  our  children  day  by  day. 

He  never  gives  his  disciples  a  blank  refusal  When 
he  declines  one  thing,  he  bestows  a  better.  That  which 
he  bestowed  in  this  case  was  the  combined  promise  and 
command  of  the  eighth  verse :  "  It  is  not  for  you  U> 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons ;  but  ye  shall  receive 
power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and 
ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me,"  &c.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  occupy  their  minds  with  an  unknown 
future,  he  sends  them  into  present  work.  Instead  of 
telling  them  when  the  kingdom  will  come,  he  assigns  to* 
them  the  work  of  bringing  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  by* 
their  witnessing  that  the  nations  will  be  made  subject 
to  Christ.  '^  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under 
your  feet  shortly ;"  but  you  must  arise  and  contend ; 
you  must  cast  down  the  old  serpent,  and  stamp  upon 
his  prostrate  folds. 

"  And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as 
he  went  up,  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them."  Who- 
ever the  messengers  may  have  been,  the  message  which 
they  bear  is  clear :  ''This  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken 
up  from  you  into  heaven,  shaU  so  come  in  like  manner 
as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  The  interval 
must  be  occupied,  not  in  pensive,  fond  upward  gazing, 
but  in  hearty,  earnest  work.  He  will  come  agsin  ;  but 
times  and  seasons  which  man  cannot  number  will  inter- 
vene. These  are  times  of  witnessing  for  all  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  They  must  receive  the  Spirit ;  they 
must  be  witnesses  for  Christ;  they  roust  begin  at 
Jerusalem  ;  they  must  reach  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
After  that  shall  the  end  be.  The  time  seems  long ; 
and  yet  it  is  approaching  quickly.  That  fixed  star 
seems  fixed  indeed  to  our  eyes ;  there  it  has  stood  in 
the  deep  of  heaven,  and  glittered  down  on  the  upturned 
eyes  of  longing  disciples  these  eighteen  hundred  years  — 
the  bright  promise  of  his  coming ;  but  though  it  seems 
to  stand  still,  it  is  moving ;  it  is  approaching.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  disciples,  your  Redemption  is  nearer  than^ 
when  those  Galileans  first  left  their  nets  to  follow  Jedus. 
The  fixed  star  is  not  fixed— it  is  rushing  througli  space 
to  its  goal,  although  its  movements  cannot  be  detected 
by  our  instruments.  The  kingdom  is  coming,  although 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our  calculus  to  predict  the- 
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time  of  its  arrival  Its  sadden  appearing  will  sarprise 
and  gladden  the  waiting  Simeons  and  Annas  of  that 
day. 

This  Earth  is  a  small  body ;  it  is  like  a  grain  of  sand 
on  the  shore  of  Immensity — a  Bethlehem-ephratah 
among  the  worlds  which  constitute  Qod*s  universe :  yet 
the  Earth  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  most  valued  of  all  his 
works,  because  into  it  has  come  and  from  it  has  ascended 
the  Divine  Redeemer,  in  whom  all  things  shaU  yet  be 
gathered  into  6ne.  Here  he  passed  through  his  humi- 
liation, and  here  will  his  gloiy  be  displayed. 

When  the  disciples  reached  the  city,  they  betook 
themselves  to  a  large  upper  room— some  hall,  either 
hired  for  the  purpose  or  gratuitously  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  some  believer,  such  as  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Avho  owned  property  and  loved  the  Lord.  From  the 
beginning  the  Lord  needed  men  of  property,  and  from 
the  beginning  he  provided  them.  To  the  poor  the 
gospel  was  preached  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  love  of 
Olirist  constrained  some  of  the  rich  to  minister  unto 
him  of  their  substance,  whatever  material  means  were 
necessary  for  the  work. 

As  they  enter  the  upper  room  the  names  of  all  the 
Eleven  are  taken  down  and  transmitted  by  the  record  to 
the  latest  generation.  Peter  is  restored,  and  his  back- 
sliding healed  ;  Thomas  is  confirmed,  and  believes, 
although  he  no  longer  sees.  We  have  here  what  in 
modem  phraseology  would  be  termed  the  minutes  and 
the  sedenint  of  the  first  missionary  meeting.  With  the 
apostles  other  believers,  men  and  women,  assembled, 
until  the  company  in  the  upper  room  numbered  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty. 

Here  is  the  first  assembly  of  the  Christian  Church 
after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  well*s  eye 
near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tiny  rill  that 
trickled  over  its  brim  that  day  has  grown  into  a  mighty 
river  now.  Down  through  the  generations  the  stream 
has  flowed  without  ceasing  ;  and  at  this  day,  although 
many  things  impede  its  progress,  the  Christian  Church 
is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world.  How  great  the 
numbers  that  go  up  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship  in 
the  name  of  the  one  Mediator !  From  a  very  small 
mustard  seed  a  mighty  tree  has  grown. 

In  that  upper  room  were  all  the  elements  that  go  to 
constitute  '*  the  Church.**  T)ie  first  assembly  was  the 
germ  of  all  that  followed.  United  worship  is  a  divine 
ordinance.  Not  only  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  it  is  manifestly  suited  to  the  need 
and  the  capacity  of  men.  It  is  tnie  that  the  spiritual 
life  depends  primarily  on  the  individual ;  buj;  it  is  also 
true  that  for  spiritual  growth  and  health  we  are  instru- 
mentally  dependent  on  association  with  fellow-Christians. 

Our  soul's  state  is  much  affected,  either  for  good  or 
evil,  by  the  company  of  our  kind.  A  human  being  has 
a  separate  personal  identity,  and  also  social  relations 
with  his  neighbours.  Some  of  our  actions  are  solitary, 
and  terminate  on  ourselves,  such  as  breathing,  think- 


ing -  others  are  necessarily  socia],  and  presuppose 
society,  such  as  speaking,  hearing,  loving.  If  a  man 
were  entirely  separated  from  his  kind,  he  would  no 
longer  be  what  he  is— would  soon  cease  to  be.  Half  of 
his  faculties  would  lie  dormant  for  want  of  exercise; 
and  lying  long  dormant^  they  would  die ;  and  the  death 
of  one  half  of  his  faculties  would  soon  take  the  life  oat 
of  all  the  rest 

Thus  necessary  is  society  for  man.  God  has  not 
n^Iected  this  feature  of  the  human  constitution  in  the 
structure  of  his  covenant  and  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Our  individual  relation  to  God  is  the  first 
thing :  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  'i^thou  me. 
But  when  this  first  commandment  of  the  Gos|)el  has 
been  enforced,  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  is  not 
neglected.  None  can  save  his  brother ;  every  one  must 
enter  into  relation  with  God  for  himself;  but  every  man 
both  gets  and  gives  in  intercourse  with  society.  Every 
disciple  helps  or  hinders  his  fellow- disciple.  In  all 
earnest  times  they  that  fear  the  Lord  speak  often  one 
to  another ;  and  the  Lonl  hearkens  and  hears  when  any 
company,  great  or  small,  agree  to  seek  him  together. 

There  was  perseverance  in  the  prayer  of  the  primitive 
Church— '*  they  continued."  There  was  unity  in  those 
early  prayer-meetings— they  prayed  *^  with  one  accord." 
The  prayers  were  not  soon  broken  off,  and  were  not 
hindered  by  disagreements  among  the  suppliants.  They 
ascended  straight  to  heaven  in  a  pillar  of  pure  incense, 
and  descended  soon  in  showers  of  blessing— a  great  re- 
freshing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 


lY. 

TEE  GIFT  OF  THE  SPnUT  AT  PEHTECOST. 

AcTsU.  1-4. 

The  only  event  recorded  in  the  interval  of  ten  days 
between  the  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  mission  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  election  of  an  apostle  in  the  room  of 
Judas,  which  occupies  the  latter  half  of  the  first  chapter. 
The  disciples  waited  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promise,  and 
the  promise  was  in  due  time  fulfilled— '^  When  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come,  they  were  all  with  one  accord 
in  one  place."  They  waited  for  the  Spirit  as  those  who 
wait  for  the  morning ;  as  eager  for  its  coming,  and  as 
sure  that  it  will  come  at  the  set  time.  Although  they 
were  sure  of  the  event,  they  did  not  relax  in  the  use  of 
the  means  to  procure  it.  Persevering  prayer  and  one- 
ness of  heart,  were  the  forces  by  which  they  drew  tins 
blessing  down. 

At  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  lamb  was  sliun ;  at 
the  feast  of  Pentecost^  the  law  was  given.  Coincident 
with  the  slaying  of  the  lamb  was  the  death  of  Christ ; 
coincident  with  the  giving  of  the  law  was  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  The  long-continued,  oft-repeated  pro- 
phecy was  at  length  fulfilled.  Passovers  and  Pentecosts 
may  now  cease.  Like  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground, 
they  perish  in  the  act  of  producing.    As  the  sacrifice  of 
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Ohikt  mm  the  substantial  froit  from  the  tTpical  promise 
of  the  PusoTer,  so  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  the 
resl  and  efl^tive  giving  of  the  law  to  men.  On  the 
first  Pentecost  tbe  Iftw  was  written  on  tables  of  stone ; 
on  the  Isst  Fwlecost  came  the  Spirit,  whose  office  it  is 
to  irite  that  law  on  the  living  tables  of  the  heart 

« Suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven,  as  of 
a  nuhiog  mighty  wind."  .  Not  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
bataaoond  that  seemed  like  it.  It  pleased  tbe  Lord 
to  manifest  the  descent  of  tbe  Spirit  by  signs  that  ap- 
peal to  the  senaes,  that  by  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses 
tbe  fact  might  be  confirmed;— the  sense  of  hearing,  this 
found ;  tbe  sense  of  sight,  the  tongues  of  fire.  The  fire 
was  like  cloven  tongues— that  is,  it  was  distributed  so 
that  a  tongue  touched  each,  licking  his  head  like  a 
flame.  Tbe  tongue  was  not  of  fire,  but  '*  like  as  of  fire ; " 
there  was  tbe  brightness,  but  not  the  burning.  The 
toogoes  indicated  speech,  and  the  fire  promised  that  the 
words  spoken  to  spread  tbe  gospel  would  be  buming  words. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  Pharisees,  tempting  him, 
asked  a  sign  from  heaven.  He  refiised ;  he  wotdd  not 
give  a  sign  to  satisfy  tbe  curiosity  of  unbelievers.  But 
vhen  his  own  disciples  are  sad,  he  gives  them,  without 
being  asked  for  it,  a  sign  from  heaven  to  cheer  them; 
ti)  prove  that  he  is  there,  and  that  all  power  is  in  his 
hands.  When  Joseph  sent  the  royal  chariots  from 
Egypt  to  bring  bis  famishing  father  into  a  land  of 
plenty,  the  sight  of  the  vehicles— with  perhaps  tbe  royal 
arms  emblazoned  on  their  sides,  according  to  the  fiBshion 
^i  Egyptian  art — restored  Jacob's  fainting  heart,  con- 
Tincing  him  that  his  son  was  alive,  and  possessed  of 
kiuglj  power  (Gen.  xlv.  26-28).  In  some  such  manner 
tliis  sign  from  heaven  was  fitted  to  confirm  in  the 
trembling  hearts  of  those  primitive  disciples  the 
5^g^g  conviction  of  their  faith,  that  Jesus  their 
elder  brother  lived,  and  reigned,  and  remembered  them 
iritb  all  his  wonted  love. 

''And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Qhost*' 
Hitherto  communications  of  the  Spirit  had  been  made 
in  smaller  measure,  as  foretastes  of  tbe  promised  bless- 
ing. Man,  by  the  Fall,  lost  communion  with  Gfod.  He 
^^eeame  fiesh,  not  only  in  tbe  sense  of  being  human, 
hilt  in  the  sense  of  being  destitute  of  the  Spirit,  without 
Ood  in  the  worid. 

Through  the  covenant  by  which  Christ  undertook 
redemption,  glimpses  of  the  Spirit  were  vouchsafed  in 
the  eariier  times,  so  that  the  world  was  not  left  in 
complete  daiicness.  The  Spirit  of  God  did  strive  with 
nun  in  the  evil  days  both  before  and  after  the  Flood ; 
M  it  was  only  when  the  Word  became  fiesh  and  dwelt 
Among  us  that  the  Spirit  in  fulness  returned  to  the 
^arth.  Id  tbe  second  Adam  the  Spirit  dwelt  without 
laeasuie.  He  had  no  sin,  and  when  he  became  flesh 
the  Spirit  was  restored  to  humanity.  When  he  ascended 
Qp  on  high  he  retained  a  connection  with  his  disciples 
on  earth  through  their  Daith;  and  by  that  thread  the 
IMvine  Spirit  thrilled  down  from  tbe  Head  into  the 
taemhos. 


"  They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghosi"  The  vessels 
were  pr^Mued  and  gathered  together.  Tbe  long  cher- 
ished expectations  and  the  long  continued  prayers  were 
all  brought  to  a  point  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  come.  To  that  point  drawn,  the  Spirit  came,  and 
all  tbe  vessels  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

Then  was  the  disaster  of  tbe  Fall  remedied.  Firsts 
fruits  the  Church  had  previously  obtained,  but  now 
came  the  full  harvest. 

"God  dwells  with  men :  his  people  they. 
And  he  hb  people's  God." 


V. 

TEE  TOKGTJES  OF  FIBE. 
Acn  IL  4-12. 

''They  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues ;"  that  is, 
in  other  languages  than  their  own ;  especially  in  the 
languages  of  the  various  nationalities  enumerated  below. 
This  is  not  a  miraculous  gift  bestowed  on  the  mission- 
aries, and  to  be  used  in  their  ministry  so  as  to  super- 
sede tbe  use  of  ordinary  means.  There  is  no  trace  of 
such  a  gift  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  later  date ;  and  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church.  It 
would  have  been  unlike  the  way  of  the  Lord— against 
the  analogy  of  Providence.  It  was  a  sign  graciously 
given  on  that  day  to  confirm  tbe  faith  of  the  disciples  at 
the  crisis  of  their  need ;  not  a  convenience  to  render 
exertion  unnecessary.  In  like  manner,  the  Lord,  in  a 
crisis  of  his  personal  ministry,  fed  a  famishing  multi- 
tude with  a  few  loaves.  This  was  done  for  a  sign,  that 
they  might  believe.  But  he  did  not  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  Providence ;  he  did  not  free  men 
from  the  necessity  of  tilling  and  sowing  the  ground. 

''  As  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  Their  hearts 
wertf  filled  with  tlie  great  things  of  the  kingdom,  and 
they  laboured  to  pour  them  forth  as  glory  to  God.  The 
Spirit  given  to  them  infused  the  thoughts,  and  framed 
the  thoughts  into  words ;  so  that  the  emotions  and 
sentiments  that  filled  the  hearts  of  these  Galilean 
fishermen  were  poured  out  in  the  tongues  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  Persia  and  Africa.  Thus  the  men, 
whether  of  tbe  stock  of  Israel  or  proselytes  from  the 
Gentiles,  who  had  from  various  ooimtries  come  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  wcvsbip  at  the  feast,  heard  in  their  own 
languages  the  wonderful  works  of  God — heard  and 
believed— believed  and  carried  to  their  homes,  and  in 
theu*  homes  repeated ;  so  that  the  Gospel  spread  in  the 
first  age  farther  and  faster  through  the  world  than  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  even  apostolic  ministry.  These 
foreign  worshippers  at  Jerusalem  received  ''bread  to 
the  eater ;"  and  having  lived  on  the  word  themselves, 
they  carried  it  with  them  to  their  homes,  as  "  seed  to 
the  sower:"  and  thence  sprang  a  harvest,  that  waved 
like  Lebanon,  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East, 
during  tbe  lifetime  of  the  Eleven. 

The  utterance  given  by  tbe  Spirit  to  the  missionarica 
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was  aptly  symbolized  by  the  tongues  of  fire.  As  water 
in  baptism  signifies  the  spiritoal  cleansing,  so  the  fire, 
resting  on  the  apostles*  heads,  promised  the  living 
conquering  energy  with  which  they  should  preach  the 
gospel  and  spread  the  kingdom.  The  speech  that 
publishes  the  glad  tidings  should  be  a  tongue  of  fire. 
He  who  speaks  the  gospel  coldly  has  not  himself  felt 
its  power.  When  the  preacher's  heart  is  kindled,  his 
words  will  bum.  Enthtisiasm,  instead  of  being  a 
blemish  in  a  Christian,  is  his  normal  condition.  '*  Fer- 
vent in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord;"  these  two  have  been 
joined  together  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  they  should 
never  be  put  asunder  in  the  practice  of  men. 

The  gift  of  tongues— the  *' utterance"  imparted  by 
the  Spirit — was  a  direct  means  of  establishing  Christ's 
kingdom,  in  that  it  supplied  the  apostles  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  work  with  a  certificate  of  their  call 
and  their  competence.  It  was  evidence  to  all  who  heard 
that  they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  make  known 
the  way  of  life.  But  besides  its  use  as  a  sign  to  certify 
the  calling  of  the  preachers,  it  was  in  its  own  nature 
fitted,  more  than  any  other  sign,  directly  to  promote 
the  cause.  It  both  proved  the  doctrine  true,  and  spread 
it  far.  The  expression  of  the  doctrine  by  Qalilean 
preachers,  in  a  Unguage  that  foreigners  understood, 
both  induced  the  hearers  to  believe  and  enabled  them 
to  cany  home  what  they  had  heard  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  countrymen.  Any  other  sign  from  heaven 
miglit  have  been  equally  effective  to  convince  the  on- 
lookers that  the  apostles  liad  a  divine  commission  to 


make  known  God*s  will ;  but  no  other  sign  would  have 
suited  so  well  as  an  instrument  to  spread  the  Word  of 
life  rapidly  among  the  nations— to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
first  spring  over  the  wide  field  of  the  world. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  precise  import  of 
the  expression,  *<  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,"  whether  it 
means  Jews  bom  and  bred  in  foreign  countries,  who 
in  old  age  returned  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  sacred  city, 
or  Jews  and  proselytes  whose  homes  were  in  the  various 
countries  enumerated,  and  who  were  sojooraing  tem- 
porarily at  Jerusalem,  that  they  might  worship  at  th& 
feasts.  There  may  have  been  specimens  of  both  kinds  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  the 
majority  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  and  the  £thioptai¥ 
eunuch  is  an  example.  Having  come  so  far,  it  ia 
probable  that  he  remained  a  considerable  time  in  the 
city  ;  and  that  he^  and  such  as  he,  although  only  visi- 
tors, might  correctly  be  represented  as  '*  dwelling  at 
Jerusalem." 

The  Lord  lives  and  mles  now  and  in  this  land,  as 
really  as  then  in  Judiea.  He  is  the  same  yesterday  and 
to-day  and  for  ever.  When  a  young  person  goes  for  a 
time  to  reside  in  town  or  country  at  a  distance  from 
home,  and  there  hears  the  wonderful  works  of  God — the 
work  of  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ— let  hin> 
think,  God  has  brought  me  to  this  place  in  order  to 
speak  this  word  to  me ;  he  means  that  I  should  receive 
it,  and  live ;  that,  living  by  faith  on  his  Son,  I  should 
return  to  my  own  home  and  tell  what  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  roe. 


JiMbe  ©fbilbnn's  J^Elrcasurji. 
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CHAPTER  1, 

THE  MOUNTAIIC  8PBIN0. 

"  Come  to  the  Fountidn  that  floweth  for  ever. 
Drink  of  the  waters  and  thlnt  not  a^ain ; 
He  who  hath  conquered  is  itrong  to  deliver ; 
None  ever  longht  for  the  Saviour  in  vain." 

IHERE,  Stupid,  not  a  drop  of  milk  left ! 
Could  not  you  have  looked  where  you  were 
•going,  instead  of  moving  about  as  if  you 
were  dreaming;  and  you  carrying  the  milk 
pail,  too  ?  Not  one  bit  of  dinner  shall  you  get  to-day  ; 
80  take  yourself  off  where  you  like,  but  don*t  let  me  see 
you  for  some  hours  to  come." 

The  speaker  was  a  good-looking  woman,  the  wife  of 
a  hard-working  farmer  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ;  and 
the  culprit  whom  she  was  addressing  in  loud,  angry 
tones  was  a  little  girl  of  some  twelve  years  old,  so  fragile 
and  refined  in  appearance  that  it  seemed  impossible  she 
could  be  even  related  to  the  rosy-cheeked  farmer^s  wife. 


A  small  stream  of  mUk  on  the  steps  of  the  door,  and 
an  empty  pail,  told  the  nature  of  the  offence.  There 
was  a  moment's  pause,  broken  only  by  the  loud  crowing 
of  a  cock  and  the  cluck,  cluck  of  some  hens  in  the  ad- 
joining yard.    Then  the  voice  of  the  child  was  heard, — 

'*  Indeed  I  was  not  dreaming,  ma*am ;  my  foot 
slipped  on  the  step.    I'm  very  sony ;  indeed  I  am.** 

'*  Being  sorry*ll  not  fill  the  milk  paU ;  and  your 
soft  words  may  come  over  the  guidman,  but  not  roe. 
Be  off,  as  I  told  you," — ^and  so  saying  she  shut  the  door, 
leaving  the  child  outside. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  early  autumn,  and  sunshine 
was  falling  on  all  around— playing  on  the  leaves  of  the 
birch  and  oak  trees  which  overshadowed  the  Birkeu 
Farm-house,  and  gilding  the  heather-covered  hills.  In 
front  of  the  house  a  long  strip  of  moorland  stretched 
away  to  the  westward,  from  whence  there  rose  a  range 
of  noble  hills,  on  the  summits  of  which  there  lay  even 
.then  some  small  cloudlets  like  wreaths  of  smoke.    It 
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waj  reij  qniet  on  the  moor,  save  when  now  and  then 
a  oovey  of  gronse,  startled  by  some  real  or  imaginary 
soQod,  rose  with  a  sudden  whirr,  flying  a  short  distance, 
then  again  disappearing  amongst  the  heather  and  furze. 

When  the  child  found  herself  shut  out  of  the  farm- 
boose,  she  stood  for  some  minutes  uncertain  what  to 
dc,  oyiog  silently ;  then  fixing  her  eyes  on  one  of  the 
Deigfaboming  hills,  she  set  off  at  a  slow  pace  in  the 
direction  of  the  moor.  As  she  left  the  farm-steading, 
a  bright-eyed  little  boy  of  some  four  years  ran  up 
to  her. 

"  Why  you  cry  ?  **  he  said  in  baby  tones  ;  "  you're  not 
naughty,  Cousin  Snow.  Who  has  hurt  you  ?  Tell  Rob 
Rot,  aod  he'll  fight  them  ;  no  one  shsJl  hurt  or  scold 
mj  pretty  Snow." 

The  girl  stooped  to  kiss  the  little  prattler,  saying 
gently,  **  Suow  can't  stay  just  now^  dear ;  another  time 
slie'll  stop  and  play." 

^  And  will  you  tell  me  about  the  gold  box,  when  you 
come  ba(^  7 "  said  the  boy ;  but  already  Snow,  as  he 
odled  her,  was  out  of  hearing. 

Little  Snowdrop,  which  was  the  name  she  had  borne 
almost  from  infancy,  was  a  singularly  pretty  child,  with 
ieep  violet-coloured  eyes,  their  long  dark  lashes  sweeping 
ber  pale  cheeks,  her  graceful  movements  and  modest 
luoks  reminding  one  of  the  first  floweret  of  spring.  At 
a  glance  one  saw  she  was  one  of  Nature's  gentle  chil- 
dren, looking  like  a  frail  exotic  transplanted  to  a  nor- 
thern atmosphere.  And  in  some  d^ee  this  was  the 
case ;  for  little  Snowdrop,  or  as  she  was  properly  called, 
3Iary  Macgregor,  though  of  Scottish  parentage,  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  in  Australia,  and  had  come  to  the 
**  dd  oountrie  "  only  a  few  short  weeks  before  the  time 
we  write  ofl  Her  father  had  died  in  the  far-off  land; 
aod  poor  little  Snowdrop  had  watched  by  her  mother's 
dea&bed  on  board  the  ship,  which  was  bringing  them 
home,  and  with  eyes  blind  with  tears  had  seen  the  body 
committed  to  the  deep,  there  to  rest  till  the  sea  gives 
np  the  dead.  But  little  Snow  knew  that  the  sea  would 
only  \iM  the  mortal  part,  and  that  the  soul  of  her 
loved  mother  was  at  rest  with  the  Saviour  she  loved  so 
wefl.  There  were  kind  hearts  on  board  the  ship  who 
pitied  and  tried  to  comfort  the  orphan  child,  but  the 
yooog  heart  was  very  desolate ;  and  with  an  anxiety 
rarely  felt  by  the  young,  little  Snow  looked  forward  to 
the  future  before  her.  All  directions  bad  been  given  to 
ber  by  her  dying  mother.  Her  father's  brother,  who 
was  a  farmer  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  was  to  meet 
them  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  to  his  care  the 
iuotlier  entrusted  her  orphan  child.  He  had  been 
fondly  attaclied  to  his  dead  brother,  and  she  knew  would 
Bot  ibnake  his  child.  The  small  pittance  which  her 
iwents  had  been  able  to  save  would  suffice  to  keep 
Snowdrop  from  being  quite  dependent,  and  so  in  humble 
£uth  and  hope,  the  mother  was  enabled  to  commit  her 
child  to  the  care  of  the  *<  Father  of  the  fatherless  ;" 
then  lokling  her  little  one  in  a  fond  parting  embrace, 
>he  pat  into  her  hands  a  small  box  containing,  she 


said,  wealth  of  more  than  earthly  worth— promissory 
notes  to  be  drawn  at  a  Bank  that  can  never  fail.  *'  Take 
thorn,"  she  said,  *'  one  by  one,  as  you  require,  to  the 
heavenly  Banker,  and  he  will  supply  all  your  need,  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Phil, 
ix.  19).  It  was  not  till  after  the  loved  mother  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus  that  the  child  opened  the  little  box.  It  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  in  front  of  which,  in 
illuminated  letters,  were  the  words,  *<  Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ; "  while  on  the  under  part  of  the  box  was 
transcribed,  <*  He  is  faithful  that  promised."  Quietly 
did  the  little  orphan  raise  the  lid,  and  there  lay  a  col- 
lection of  beautifully  illuminated  cards,  each  one  con- 
taining a  Scripture  promise.  The  top  one  had  been 
specially  marked  by  the  mother.  It  was  one  precious 
to  her  own  heart,  '*  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  to 
me."  Little  Snowdrop's  tears  fell  fast  as  she  read,  and 
closing  the  box  she  covered  it  closely,  and  put  it  into 
her  most  secret,  safest  pbce.  Little  did' she  then  know 
the  priceless  value  of  the  gift  she  had  received,  nor  the 
blessings  which  these  heavenly  bank-notes  were  to  prove 
to  herself  and  others.  She  thought  of  them  most  as 
the  parting  presents  of  her  darling  mother. 

respite  the  kindly  welcome  she  received  from  her 
unde.  Snowdrop  felt  very  desolate  at  Birken  Farm. 
Mrs.  Macgregor  in  every  way  was  so  unlike  her  gentle 
mother.  Not  many  days  had  the  child  lived  with  her 
ere  she  discovered  that  husband,  servants,  and  children 
alike  were  all  ruled  by  her.  Her  character  was  one 
of  great  energy,  and  anything  like  indolence  or  fine 
ladyism  met  with  small  encouragement  from  her.  She 
had  a  hasty  temper,  and  when  provoked  would  often 
"  speak  unadvisedly  with  her  lips."  Yet  she  had  many 
good  qualities:  her  house  was  always  in  the  most  perfect 
order  ;  her  dairy,  with  its  bowls  of  milk  un  the  shelves^ 
and  its  stores  of  home-made  cheeses  and  rich  butter, 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  whilst  her  calves  were  the  best  fed,  and  her 
poultry  the  fattest  for  miles  around.  Plenty  storiea 
were  told  of  large  kists  at  Birken  Farm  fiUed  with 
snow  white  linen,  spun  by  Mrs.  Macgregor  in  her  maiden 
days,  and  added  to  yearly  even  now  when  spinning  was 
out  of  fashion,  and  her  children  claimed  much  of  her 
time.  Ah,  these  children  !  Is  there  a  tender,  loving 
spot  in  any  breast  ?— they  contrive  to  find  it  out ;  and 
if  there  is  any  noble  feeling  hid  away,  it  may  be,  out 
of. sight  by  a  cold  exterior,  trust  a. child  (all  uncon- 
sciously, it  may  be)  for  discovering  it  and  developing  it. 
Lizzie  and  Maggie,  Rob  Roy  and  baby  Willie,  were  all 
equally  doted  on  by  Mrs.  Macgregor.  True,  she  ruled 
them — ^her  will  must  be  theirs  also;  and  hasty  words  and 
stem  punishment  fell  to  their  lot,  as  it  had  done  to 
little  Snow  on  the  day  we  are  writing  oL  But  let  a 
little  face  flush,  or  the  busy  active  feet  hush  their 
patter,  from  some  childish  ailment,  and  the  mother's, 
work  was  laid  aside  without  a  murmur,  and  her  usually 
loud  voice  hushed  to  a  whisper  as  she  pressed  the  little 
sufferer  to  her  breast  and  sung  it  to  sleep  with  some 
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plaintive  Gaelic  ditty.  And  in  one  of  her  wont  bamours, 
let  anybody  so  much  as  mention  tbe  name  of  her  first- 
born son  Angas,  and  tbe  mother*s  eye  would  kindle, 
and  the  angry  words  change  into  those  of  commendation 
of  her  favourite  child.  lie  was  indeed  tbe  apple  of  her 
eye.  Much  older  than  the  rest  of  her  children  (for  he 
was  already  fifteen  years  old,  whilst  Lizzie,  the  one  next 
to  him  in  age,  was  just  ten),  and  inheriting  a  good  deal 
of  his  motbet^B  flBaS7»  ^  w  ^Mt  bacoming  her  afc^ 
4knd  counseller ;  she  could  lean  on  him  as  she  had  never 
<done  on  her  gentle  though  clever  husband ;  and  few 
were  the  hasty  words  passed  her  lips  when  he  was 
present. 

He  was  from  home  yisiting  an  uncle  in  Aberdeen, 
when  Snowdrop  arrived  at  Birken  Farm,  and  had  not 
«ven  returned  on  the  day  when  she  was  wending  her 
way,  with  a  heavy  heart,  across  the  moor  and  up  the 
hill-side.  Why  she  took  that  particular  route  it  was 
difficult  to  say ;  but  on  she  went — up— up^stumbling 
now  and  then  amongst  the  heather,  never  looking  either 
backward  nor  around  her,  just  feeling  herself  very 
miserable,  deeply  wronged,  useless  and  forsaken,— yes, 
forsaken,  she  thought,  even  by  Qod;  for  there  were  none 
now  to  speak  to  her  of  him,  and  she  felt  as  if  he  were 
jtfar  off'.  Foolish  little  girl  I  Afar  off' !  when  every 
bhide  of  mountain  grass,  every  exquisitely-formed  bell 
on  the  heather  spray,  was  proclaiming  him  near.  Afar 
off" !  when  the  glowing  sun  which  he  had  appointed  to 
give  light  was  shedding  its  golden  beams  on  all  around, 
■and  bidding  even  inanimate  Nature  rejoice  and  praise 
its  Creator.  ''  The  hills  and  the  mountains  were  break- 
ing forth  into  singing,  and  the  trees  clapped  their 
hands.''  And  all  the  while  little  Snowdrop,  with  eyes 
dim  with  tears,  was  stumbling  on,  never  noting  the 
glories  around  hei^  never  hearing  the  ten  thousand 
jubilant  voices  that  were  reading  her  a  lesson  in  the  sin 
of  ingratitude. 

She  was  a  long  way  up  the  hill  now,  and,  wearied  out, 
was  glad  to  rest.  She  was  thirsty,  and  longed  for  a 
draught  of  water,  but  there  was  noue.  With  tbe  desire 
«ame  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  words  of  one  of  her  bank- 
notes—as she  always  termed  her  promise-texts ;  only 
that  morning  she  had  read  it  "  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  water  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue 
faileth  for  thirst,  /  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  /  the  God 
of  Israel  will  not  forsake  them"  (Isa.  xlu  17).  She 
understood  its  meaning;  often  her  loved  mother  ex- 
plained it  to  her ;  and  now  in  her  longing  for  water 
to  quench  her  parched  lips,  she  felt  also  a  desire 
arise  for  that  other  water,  the  Water  of  Life.  Might 
she  ask  for  both  ?  might  she,  a  sinful  little  child,  take 
the  promissory  notes  to  the  heavenly  Banker,  and,  as 
it  were,  show  him  his  own  promise,  and  daim  from 
him  its  full  value?  She  wondered  if  she  might; 
then  remembering  the  words  on  her  casket,  '*  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive,''  she  knelt  down  on  the  heather 
covered  ground  and  pled  the  promise.  But  the  very 
dicing  so  brought  her  mother  so  vividly  to  her  mind, 


that,  unable  to  bear  up  any  longer,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  ground  and  cried  bitterly.  'Twas  as  if  the  sea  was 
before  her,  and  in  her  ears  she  heard  the  roar  of  the 
waves  as  she  had  heard  them  the  very  night  after  her 
mother's  body  had  been  committed  to  the  deep ;  and  she 
had  lain  and  listenad  to  them  as  they  rose  and  fell,  and 
thought  sadly  how  they  were  rolling  over  all  the  mortal 
part  of  her  dariing  nuliier. 

LoQg  Ae  hajt  the  hot  tern  diaaiig  down  her  cheeks ; 
hut  the  angry  feelings  in  her  heart  wonderfully  calmed, 
only,  every  now  and  then,  she  uttered  the  words,  ''Oh, 
mother!  mother!"  Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  gently 
on  her  shoulder,  and  a  kind  manly  voice  said  in  accents 
of  real  sympathy, '' '  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' "  She 
started  quickly  to  her  feet,  and  was  fkoe  to  face  with  tbe 
speaker.  A  pleasant^looking  man  in  the  prime  of  life : 
he  carried  a  small  pack  on  his  back ;  slightly  thrown 
across  him  was  the  usual  plaid  worn  in  that  district 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  did  yon  come  finom  ?"  were 
Snowdrop's  first  questions.  ''  I  thought  there  was  no 
one  near;  that  I  was  quite— quite  alone,"  she  stam- 
mered out,  as  if  in  apology  for  being  found  there  crying. 

A  pair  of  soft  gray  eyes  that  seemed  to  take  in  her 
trouble  at  a  glance  met  hers,  then  their  owner  spoke. 
'* '  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place.'  '  When  your 
spirit  was  overwhelmed  within  you,  he  knew  your  path.' " 

Not  a  word  had  the  stranger  yet  spoken  save  those  of 
Scripture;  but  they  were  just  the  words  that  Snow 
could  not  keep  up  against  Had  he  asked  her  any 
questions,  she  could  have  driven  back  her  tears  and  an- 
swered him  boldly;  but  God's  words  spoken  thus 
solemnly  overcame  her.  She  sat  down,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  cried  softly.  Now  you  must 
not  Suppose  from  all  this  that  our  little  heroine  was  one 
who  spent  her  time  in  useless  tears,  or  was  careful  to 
nurse  her  grief— no  such  thing;  little  Snow  had  a 
brave  heart,  and,  despite  her  frail  appearance,  could 
bear  up  manfully  in  times  of  trial ;  but  this  day  she 
was  dispirited  and  weary,  and  when  she  vras  so, 
it  was  only  natural  that  she  longed  doubly  for  her 
mother. 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  with  deep  sympathy, 
but  spoke  not  till  she  had  recovered  and  had  once  more 
risen.    She  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"I'm  thirsty,"  she  said;  "where  can  I  get  a  drink  of 
water?" 

"  Puir  lassie,"  he  said, "  you've  not  far  to  seek,  there's 
water  dose  at  hand,  though,  like  Hagar  in  the  wilder- 
ness, you  saw  it  not    Gome  with  me." 

And  sure  enough,  not  very  far  off,  there  lay,  deep 
down  amongst  the  heather,  a  tiny  mountain  spring, 
whose  waters,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  from  the  surround- 
ing solitude,  had  made  for  themselves  a  small  channel, 
and, — 


<« 


Gleaming  'mid  the  pozple  heather. 
Downward  then  thef  iped ; 
Glancing  throngh  the  mountain  granea 
Like  a  tilyer  thread." 
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With  as  ttHnnitina  of  joy  Snowdzop  dnmk  of  the 
clear  water;  tlien  she  Temembeied  the  promise  she  had 
pleaded.  Scarcely  had  the  remembnuMB  croaed  her 
mind  when  her  unknown  friend,  aa  if  he  had  read  her 
thoughts,  said  slowly  and  reyerently  the  very  words  she 
had  pnyed.  '*  When  the  poor  and  the  needy  seek  water, 
tod  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  fiaileth  for  thirst,  I 
the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  Qod  of  Israel  will  not 
forsake  them ;"  and  then  seating  himself  beside  the 
child,  he  spoke  to  her  in  earnest  words  of  the  Water  of 
Life  which  the  Lord  was  willing  to  give  to  all  who  would 
driak.  *'Ha8  anyone  told  you  of  that  water?"  he 
asked.  Then  Snow  told  all,— about  her  dear  father  who 
loved  the  Loid  Jeaus ;  about  the  coming  home  and  her 
motbef  s  death;  and  about  her  golden  casket,  and  how 
she  had  taken  that  promissory  bill  to  the  great  Banker, 
and  he  had  fulfilled  his  promise. 

Heroompanion's  eyes  brightened  aa  she  spoke.  ''Praise 
the  Lord !"  be  said;  "  your  mother  has  left  you  some- 
thing better  than  gold  or  silver,  house  or  lands :  you 
are  in  possession  of  greater  wealth  than  the  young  laird 
of  all  these  broad  lands  round  here ;  only  see  that  you 
live  up  to  your  income,  and  draw  often  on  the  heavenly 
Bank,  and  don't  hoard  your  wealth.  Scatter  it.  There's 
many  round  ye  wanting  a  blessing,  and  the  Lord  may 
ate  your  notes  to  give  them  it.  See  you  yon  cottage  at 
the  far-off  end  of  the  moor  ?  there's  a  poor  and  needy 
one  lives  there.  Seek  her  out,  and  it  may  be  the  treasure 
io  your  golden  casket  may  he  blessed  to  her.  But  it's 
time  I  was  going  on  my  way;  and  you,  if  you  live  as  you 
say  at  the  Birken  Farm,  should  be  going  homeward. 
Year  treasure's  needed  there;  see  that  you  don't  hide 
it  The  Lord  bleas  you,  my  child,  and  keep  you;  and  if 
aoy  ask  you  who  talked  with  you,  say  'twas  Book  Willie, 
and  they'll  know  the  man ;"  and  so  saying,  he  climbed 
higher  up  the  hill,  and  little  Snow  took  the  road  to  the 
ftfm-hoQse. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BARS    OF    IRON. 

'*  Pni7,  though  the  gift  yon  aak  for 
ICay  never  comfort  your  fears, 
May  never  repay  your  pleadings ; 
Tet  pray,  and  with  hopeful  tears, 
An  answer— not  that  you  look  for. 
But  diviner — ^will  come  one  day. 
Your  eyes  are  too  dim  to  see  it: 
Yet  stoive,  and  widt,  and  pnqr-" 

Wnar  Snow  slipped  quietly  into  the  room  where  the 
Camily  were  assembled,  and  just  beginning  the  meal 
vhidi  in  the  homely  &rm  went  by  the  name  of  supper, 
she  saw  at  a  glance  that  some  important  event  had  taken 
place.  Her  auntfs  face  was  radiant  with  pleasure,  and 
her  Qnde  was  so  engrossed  in  conversation  with  a  young 
lad  who  stood  beside  him,  that  he  never  observed  little 
Snow  come  in.  The  mystery  was  not  long  in  being 
st^Wed,  for  little  Bob  Roy  darted  forward,  saying,  ^'Dear 
i^eow,  Angus  has  come  home;  don't  you  see  ! " 


At  these  words  the  stranger  turned  round  quickly, 
saying,  "  Right  glad  to  see  you  at  Birken  Farm,  Cousin 
Snow,  though  it  does  seem  as  if  I  had  been  in  no  hurry 
to  eome  home  and  bid  you  welcome." 

Then  was  wnoMang  haarty  in  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
and  as  Snow  looked  at  the  fine  open  fine  and  dark  hhie 
eyes  of  the  lad,  she  did  not  wonder  his  mother  thought, 
as  she  had  one  day  told  her,  '<  There  was  no  lad  in  all 
the  country-side  to  be  compared  to  her  Angus."  In  the 
excitement  attendant  on  Angus's  return,  the  mishap  of 
the  morning  was  forgotten;  though  Rob  Roy  brought  a 
burning  flush  to  his  cousin's  cheek  by  saying,  <*  You 
never  told  me  who  hurt  my  pretty  Snow  this  morning 
and  made  her  cry!  I  want  to  know,  that  I  may  fight 
him;"  but  fortunately  at  that  moment  Angus  called  him 
off  to  look  at  a  little  magnetic  duck  he  had  brought  from 
Aberdeen  expressly  for  him,  and  so  the  remark  he  had 
made  passed  unnoticed. 

During  the  next  few  days  it  seemed  to  Snow  as  if  new 
life  had  been  infused  into  every  one  about  the  farm. 
Mrs.  Macgregor  went  out  and  in  with  a  beaming  face, 
and  her  voice,  though  firm,  was  lower  than  before;  and 
Jenny,  who  assisted  in  the  dairy,  worked  now  and  then 
in  the  fields,  and  looked  after  the  children,  got  through 
her  arduous  du^  with  a  brighter  smile,,  a  quicker  step 
than  before.  And  all  this  was  because  Angus  had  come 
home  ;  and  his  ready  wit,  hearty  laugh,  and  kind  words 
seemed  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  brightness  around 
him.  His  father  kept  him  busy.  There  was  much  to  be 
done  in  these  north  parts;  the  crops  were  not  fully 
stacked  in  the  farm-yard,  and  Angus  was  au  energetic 
worker, — whatever  he  did,  he  did  heartily.  His  mother's 
energetic  spirit  had  descended  to  htm.  ''Ay,  ay," 
Jenny  would  say,  as  she  looked  at  him,  now  building 
the  stacks,  now  assisting  in  filling  the  corn-carts, 
<'  there  stands  his  father's  right  hand,  and  his  mother's 
idol.  It's  a  fine  farmer  he'll  be  one  o'  these  days,  the 
bonnie  lad." 

Snow  never  spilled  the  milk  now,  nor  sighed  so  often 
carrying  water  from  the  spring.  Ah,  no  !  for  somehow 
Angus  was  always  at  hand  to  help  her,  jumping  over 
hedges  in  the  most  unexpected  places,  and  playfully 
seizing  her  pitcher,  would  ask  her  if  she  supposed  *'  a 
poor  little  drooping  Snowdrop  like  her  was  fit  to  carry 
that  full  of  water?"  then  poising  the  pitcher  on  his  head, 
he  would  walk  quietly  with  her  to  the  spring,  and 
filling  it,  would  carry  it  back  to  the  farm.  But,  despite 
his  careless  air  and  merry  laughter.  Snow  would  start  at 
times  to  see  the  sad,  grave  look  that,  like  a  cloud,  would 
flit  across  his  face— but  which  he  plainly  forced  himself 
to  throw  off. 

Nor  were  Snow's  eyes  the  only  ones  to  mark  the  sud- 
den changes  in  Angus's  countenance.  Scarcely  had  he 
been  one  hour  in  the  house  ere  the  watchful  eyes  of  his 
mother  had  observed  it,  and  longed  to  know  the  cause. 
Once  only  had  she  got  a  glimmer  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  They  stood  together  at  the  farm-gate— 
mother  and  son— Angus  holding  the  baby  to  relieve  his 
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niothei^s  tired  arm.  The  sun  was  sinking,  his  golden 
beams  lighting  up  the  Castle  of  Benvoir.  Just  then  the 
owner  of  the  castle  and  his  son,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years, 
rode  past,  both  giving  a  kindly  nod  to  the  fanner's  wife, 
who  returned  the  greeting,  whilst  Angus  raised  his  hat 

"  What  a  sturdy  lad  the  young  laird  grows ! "  said 
Mrs.  Macgregor  to  her  son ;  '*  he*ll  be  a  man  in  no  time 
— he's  wonderfully  clever,  they  say,  at  his  books.  If  s 
most  likely  they'll  be  sending  him  to  college  ? " 

"  Tes,"  said  Augus,  in  an  excited,  bitter,  tone.  "  He'll 
never  know  what  it  is  to  be  thirsting  for  knowledge  he 
cannot  get,  or  have  to  plod  on  at  a  life  he  hates.  It  is 
hard  work,  mother,  to  want  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  yet  be  condemned  to  keep  down  in  the  valley." 

The  lad's  eyes  flashed  as  he  spoke.  His  mother 
looked  at  him  with  amazement.  An  arrow  at  that 
moment  seemed  to  have  pierced  her  heart 

'*  Angus,"  she  said,  '<  is  there  aught  you  want  in  your 
home  to  make  you  happy  ? " 

Her  tones  changed  the  lad's  mood.  "  No,  no,"  he 
said;  '*  mother,  I  was  a  fool  to  speak  as  Tdid,  never  lad 
had  a  better  home  or  kinder  parents  than  I  have.  For- 
get what  I  said,  mother;  and  here,  let  me  run  home 
with  the  babe,  and  you  too,"  he  said,  as  he  pUjfully 
tlirew  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  ran  down  the  steep 
walk.  He  was  laughing  loudly  when  they  arrived  at 
the  door,  and  the  mother  was  smiling;  but  a  weight  had 
fallen  on  her  heart,  a  misgiving  was  in  her  mind,  which 
would  not  soon  pass  away. 

Some  days  after  this  Angus  sat  in  a  shady  nook 
reading  a  book  apparently  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary, 
to  which  he  had  frequent  recourse;  his  brow  was  clouded, 
his  task,  if  such  it  was,  seemed  a  hard  one,  and  at  last 
he  threw  the  book  from  him,  and,  great  lad  though  he 
was,  tears  of  disappointment  fell  from  his  eyes.  '*  It  is 
no  good,"  he  said  to  himself;  "  I  can't  make  it  out,  and 
even  though  I  could,  I  can't  spare  the  time.  There's 
work  to  be  done,  that  no  one  but  myself  can  superin- 
tend. Oh,  if  only  I  could  see  my  way  plain  ! "  and  the 
lad  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Just  then  a  fat  little  pair  of  arms  were  thrown  round 
him,  and  Rob  Roy's  child  voice'  broke  the  silence. 
*'  What's  the  matter,  Angus;  are  you  ill  ? " 

Half  relieved  to  find  the  child  was  alone,  Angus 
caught  him  in  his  arms.  "  No,  not  ill,  Rob  Roy— only 
the  road  is  crooked  a  bit,  and  brother  Angus  would  like 
it  to  be  made  straight —that's  all" 

'*  Crooked,"  said  the  child;  then  thinking  a  minute, 
he  clapped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  *'  Ob,  I  know--Snow 
can  make  it  all  right  She's  got  it  in  her  golden 
casket" 

*'  What  are  yon  talking  about,  boy  ? "  said  Angus. 
**  What  is  a  golden  casket  ?  and  how  could  Snow  make 
it  all  right?" 

*'  Well,"  said  the  child,  "  don't  you  know  that  Snow 
has  a  golden  casket,  and  beautiful  bank-notes  in  it  ? 
and  she  has  only  to  show  them  to  her  Banker  up  there, 
and  he  has  said,  whatever  is  written  on  them,  if  he  is 


asked,  he  will  do.  You  see  if  I  don't  get  you  one !  '* 
And  ere  Angus  could  answer  a  word,  he  was  off  exult- 
ingly,— up  the  bank,  across  the  field  he  ran,  down  the 
steep  little  walk,  and  up  to  the  door-{»crch  where  Snow- 
drop sat  Be¥ring. 

*'0  Snow,  pretty  Snow,  Angus  is  so  sad,  'cause 
something  is  crooked  that  he  would  like  made  straight, 
and  I  know  you  have  a  note  that  can  do  it ;  please 
give  it  to  me,  that  I  may  take  it  to  Angus  and  make 
him  happy  again.!' 

**  Something  crooked  that  one  would  like  to  have 
made  straight"  Ah,  that  was  just  the  very  thing  that 
Snowdrop  herself  was  feeling.  It  had  been  a  crooked 
day  for  her.  Everything  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong : 
the  baby  committed  to  her  care  had  been  fretful ;  the 
other  children  unmanageable;  Mrs.  Macgregor  busy 
baking,  and  sadly  out  of  temper;  and  poor  little  Snow 
unable  to  keep  things  right  No  wonder  then  that  Bob 
Roy's  words  set  her  thinking.  Had  she  really  in  her 
possession  a  receipt  that  could  make  crooked  things 
straight  ? 

Telling  the  child  to  play  at  the  door  till  she  came 
down,  she  slipped  upstairs,  and  taking  the  precious 
little  box  out  of  her  trunk,  opened  it  carefully.  Slowly 
she  turned  over  the  promise-texts,  wondering  which 
one  the  child  had  alluded  to,  ashamed  of  herself  forget- 
ting what  he  had  remembered,  for  as  he  oould  not  read 
them  for  himself,  she  must  have  read  it  to  him.  At 
last  she  came  on  it  There,  in  beautifully  illuminated 
letters,  were  the  predous  words,  *'  I  will  go  before  thee 
and  make  the  crooked  places  etraigkt;  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of 
iron"  (Isa.  xiv.  2).  And  underneath  the  words,  "Ask 
in  £uth,  nothing  wavering." 

"  Go  before  thee  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight" 
Oh,  what  a  promise!  and  here  had  she  been  stumbluig 
on  in  her  own  strength,  and  falling  at  every  step,  whilst 
all  the  time  there  was  One,  all-powerful  to  help,  promis- 
ing to  go  before  her  and  make  all  straight  But  he  must 
be  inquired  of  to  do  it  Never  before  bad  little  Snow 
felt  the  preciousness  of  prayer,  or  realized  the  wealth  of 
the  inheritance  that  her  mother  had  left  to  her,  as  she 
did  then;  and  laying  the  card  before  her,  she  pled  for  its 
fulfilment  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  then  rose  with  the 
peace  of  Qod  filling  her  heart  Surely  the  daily  trials 
of  life,  the  little  thorns,  the  crooked  paths,  would  be 
eaiser  to  bear  now,  with  the  blessed  assurance  that  her 
Father  in  heaven  was  going  before  her  and  would  make 
crooked  places  straight 

Then  she  thought  of  Angus,  and  wondered  if  the 
promise  would  bring  rest  and  peace  to  bis  spirit  For 
an  instant  she  hesitated  as  to  whether  she  would  send 
him  the  beautiful  card,  then  remembering  Book  Willie'a 
words,  "  Don't  hide  your  treasure,  but  scatter  it,"  she 
took  the  text  in  her  hand  and  ran  downstairs.  Littla 
Rob  Roy,  who  had  waited  patiently  for  her,  ran  eagerly 
forward  to  meet  her.  He  was  a  strange  child,  and 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years;  and  the  sight  of  his  bi^ 
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broUiex's  tears  had  impressed  him  with  a  sense  that 
aomething  was  far  wrong. 

"Here,  Rob  Roy,  is  the  card/'  said  Snow;  ''give  it 
to  Angus.  I  know  he  will  take  care  of  it;  just  you  slip 
it  into  his  band;  and  afterwards,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  leave 
hito  alone  a  bit;  and  you  say  to  him, '  He  is  faithful 
that  promised.' " 

The  child  repeated  the  words,  then  nodding  his  head, 
sagaciously  trotted  off.  He  found  Angus  where  he  bad 
left  hip,  sitting  absorbed  in  tboug^it,  fighting  a  great 
inward  battle.  Why,  he  was  passionately  asking 
hiQ)self — why  were  men  so  differently  placed  in  this 
vorld  ?  some  with  all  the  world's  goods,  and  nothing  to 
Uo  all  day  but  enjoy  themselves— others  compelled  to 
toil  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  daily  bread,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  comfortable  competence.  Yes ;  why  should 
there  be  such  a  difference  between  the  young  laird  of 
Ben  voir  and  he, — the  one  with  his  fine  horses  and  dogs 
and  guns,  the  other  obliged  to  follow  the  plough  ? 

Yet,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  neither  his  horses,  dogs,  nor 
gtms  which  made  young  M'Donald  the  object  of  Angus's 
envy,  but  rather  his  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  learned 
edacation,  and  his  choice,  if  he  pleased,  of  devoting  his 
life  to  study.  Angus  was  a  clever,  ambitious  lad;  but 
it  was  only  lately  that  a  longing  to  go  to  coUege  had 
sprung  up,  and  with  it  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  like- 
wise a  repugnance  to  the  life  which,  as  he  well  knew, 
bis  parents  had  marked  out  for  him.  But  look  the 
matter  in  the  face  as  he  liked,  he  could  make  nothing 
of  it  His  father  was  far  from  strong,  and  was  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  he  would  take  the 
chief  burden  of  the  farm  off  his  hands.  The  girls  had 
to  be  provided  for,  the  younger  brothers  educated  and 
set  up  in  some  kind  of  business;  and  the  farm,  despite 
his  father's  toil  and  his  mother's  energy,  brought  in  little 
more  than  just  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  live  comfort- 
ably ;  so  where  was  the  likelihood  of  the  eldest  son 
having  time  or  means  to  obtain  the  education  he  craved 
for.  No,  no;  he  saw  plainly  it  must  be  the  plough,  not 
the  pen,  he  must  hold.  He  would  fight  down  all  the 
discontented  feelings,  throw  aside  all  his  books,  give  up 
his  lofty  aspirations,  and  try  to  be  the  stay  and  com- 
fort of  his  parents. 

Poor  Angus !  often  of  late  had  he  said  that,  and  strove 
to  cany  out  his  intentions ;  but,  a  stranger  to  God,  he 
trusted  only  in  his  own  strength,  and  so,  need  we  wonder 
if  he  failed,  and  found  himself  longing  to  have  crooked 
things  made  straight  ?  "  It  is  no  use  thinking  any  more 
about  it,**  he  nmttered  to  himself  (just  as  Rob  Roy 
appear^  in  sight,  with  the  card  in  his  hand) ;  ''  there 
are  obstacles  between  me  and  a  college  education  as 
formidable  as  iron  bars ;  I  mtist  e'en  content  myself  as 
I  am ;"  and  dashing  away  a  tear,  he  turned  to  pick  up 
bis  book,  scarcely  noticipg  the  patter  of  his  little 
brother's  feetw 

**See,  Angus,'*  said  the  child, "  here  is  the  bank-note ; 
yon  show  it  to  the  Banker, '  He  is  faithful  that  pro- 
Biscd.' "    Obedient  to  his  coiisin*s  advice,  Rob  Roy  ran 


off  ere  his  brother  could  ask  an  explanation  of  his 
words. 

Somewhat  surprised,  Angus  looked  at  the  pretty 
card  so  unexpectedly  slipped  into  his  band,  and  slowly 
read  the  words  inscribed  on  it,—"  I  will  go  before  thee 
and  make  the  crooked  places  straight ;  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars 
of  iron."  The  words  **  bars  of  iron  "  fixed  his  attention, 
and  he  re-read  the  verse,  then  paused ;— what  could  it 
mean.  ?  Had  any  one  known  his  thoughts  and  written 
these  words  for  him  ?  Some  one  promising  to  go  before 
him  and  make  the  crooked  things  straight,  and  even 
break  down  obstacles  as  great  as  "  bars  of  iron  " — who 
could  do  it  7  Then  the  child*s  words  recurred  to  him — 
*'  It's  a  bank-note,  and  the  Banker  up  there  has  promised 
to  give  you  what  is  written  on  it,  if  you  ask  him."  He 
saw  it  idl  then,— this  was  one  of  Qod's  promises,  and  it 
was  he,  the  great  God,  who  would  go  before  him  and 
remove  the  bars  of  iron. 

Very  little  did  Angus  know  of  God.  His  religious 
trauiing  had  been  merely  that  of  a  formalist— church 
attended  because  others  went,  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
read  as  a  form,  and  the  Catechism  learned  becanse  all 
at  school  were  obliged  to  do  so;  yet  from  that  very 
Catechism  he  had  learned  that  one  of  God's  attributes 
is  truth  ;  so  when  he  read  the  words,  '^  Ask  and  ye  shall 
receive,"  a  flush  of  joy  rose  to  his  forehead.  "  If  God 
really  said  so,  then  he  was  sure  to  keep  his  word."  But 
how  should  he  ask  ?  His  only  notion  of  secret  prayer 
was  repeating  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then 
his  eyes  lighted  on  the  other  text, "  Ask  in  faith,  nothing 
wavering."  He  did  not  rightly  understand  what  that 
meant ;  he  would  wait  and  ask  Snow,  perhaps  she  could 
tell :  but  for  the  present  he  must  lie  there  dreaming  no 
longer.  A  long  afternoon's  work  was  before  him,  and 
his  Other's  voice  was  heard  calling  from  the  field, 
*'  Angus,  Angus,  we  are  waiting  for  you."  So  thrusting 
the  book  into  his  pocket,  he  vaulted  over  an  adjoining 
fence,  and  was  soon  at  work  with  his  father  and  the 
farm  labourers. 

It  was  late  ere  their  task  was  finished,  and  a  splendid 
harvest-moon  had  already  risen  ere  they  reached  their 
home.  The  farmer  plodded  alovg,  scarcely  noticing  the 
beauties  of  the  moonlight  scene ;  but  the  quick  eye  of 
the  lad  took  in  everything,  from  the  gradual  fading  of 
the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  western  sky  into  the  gray 
of  evening,  to  the  pale  silver  moonbeams  falling  amongst 
the  gentle  vibrating  tresses  of  the  graceful  birks.  The 
beauty  and  calm  around  brought  rest  to  the  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  lad.  ' 

"  Father,"  be  said,  <<  how  grand  these  hills  look,  with 
their  cloud-capped  summits  sUvered  by  the  moon  !  Do 
you  know,  there  are  times  when  I  envy  those  old  moun- 
tains, with  their  look  of  repose  and  yet  of  expectation ; 
they  must  be  very  old,  father,  and  have  borne  that  ap- 
pearance for  years,  and  yet  they  are  expecting  still. 
Don't  you  think  they  are  I " 

The  farmer  glanced  at  the  lad  uneasily.    '*  I'm  not 
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fanciful,  Angus,  and  Fve  never  fashed  myself  much  to 
think  whether  the  hills  were  expecting  or  not ;  they're 
bonny  enough  to  look  at,  and  they  keep  off  the  cold 
winds  frae  the  corn-fields  yonder,  and  that's  enough  for 
me.  It  was  different  wi*  Archie— that's  little  Snow's 
father,  that  was— he  was  for  ever  seeing  wonderful  things 
in  the  hills  and  tiees,  and  making  poems  about  them— 
bonny  bit  poems,  FU  no  deny;  but  what  guid  cam  o'  it : 
his  father  couldna  gi'e  him  a  college  education,  and  his 
poems  and  his  learning  spoilt  him  for  his  work,  so  there 
was  nothing  for  it  bat  he  must  cross  the  seas,  and  turn 
derk  to  boom  big  merdnnl  folk  in  ^dney,  and  sit  all 
day  writing  and  figuring  in  a  small  room,  he  tbat  was 
wont  to  be  in  the  open  hill  air  all  his  days ;  so  there's 
none  wondered  when  word  came  that  he  had  died  o' 
decline,  and  left  a  widow  and  bairn  barely  provided  for. 
Puir  Archie,  I  liked  him  dearly ;  and  but  for  his  poems 
and  fancies,  he  might  have  been  wi'  us  yet.  So,  Angus, 
diuna  you  go  to  be  breaking  the  mother's  heart,  forbye 
my  own,  by  taking  notions  into  yonr  bead  about  book- 
learning  and  poems." 


Angus  said  no  more,  only  a  darker  shade  fell  on  his 
heart  His  uncle's  stoiy  seemed  to  erect  another  bar  cf 
iron  on  his  road  to  knowledge.  Arrived  at  the  farm, 
the  two  little  girls  ran  out  to  meet  them,  full  of  some 
piece  of  information.  **  Father— Angus ! "  they  said  in 
one  breath,  ''  Consin  Donald  from  Inverness-shire  hn<i 
been  here,  and  he  has  carried  off  Snow,  to  bring  some 
colour  to  her  cheeks,  he  says,  and  he  won't  tell  us  when 
he'll  bring  her  back.*' 

Yes,  Donald  Menzies,  a  schoolmaster  in  Inverness, 
and  a  cousin  of  Snow's  father,  had  called  and  asked 
leave  to  cany  her  off  for  some  weeks ;  and  so,  as  her 
litdelnuiktook  short  time  to  pack, and  Mrs.  Macgregor*s 
leave  being  got,  he  had  put  tittle  Snow  into  bis  gig  and 
galloped  off  with  hen 

Snow  away,  and  for  some  weeks  !  Angus  felt  almost 
aggrieved  that  it  should  be  so  :  he  had  been  anxious  to 
ask  her  about  the  promise-card ;  and  he  sat  down  to 
supper  with  a  troubled  spirit,  and  soon  after  sought  the 
quiet  of  his  own  garret-room,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small 
lamp  re-read  the  precious  promise.  m.  n. 


{To  he  eoniin^tdi) 


BIBLE   BOTAHT. 

XII. -WEEDS-THORNS  AND  THISTLES,  &a 


HAT  thall  we  take  for  our  next  botany 
lesson  1"  exclaimed  Bessie.  '^  I  can  find 
no  more  flowers  in  the  Bible  !" 
*'  Then  take  weeds,  my  dear." 
*^  Weeds,  mamma !  which  ones  ?" 
"  Whatever  you  can  find  verses  about    Some  sorts  of 
weeds  are  very  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.    What 
did  we  see  Farmer  Johnstone  so  busy  in  trying  to  root 
out  of  his  field  yesterday  ?" 
«  Thistles." 

"  Well,  you  need  not  look  long  before  you  find 
'  thorns  and  thistles'  spoken  of  in  the  Bible." 

'*  Oh,  I  know.  Qod  told  Adam, '  Cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake;  thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring 
forth  unto  thee.' " 

'*  Yes;  so  we  may  take  them  as  our  subject  for  next 
Sunday  evening." 

"  I^Iamma,"  said  Bessie,  as  they  began  their  lesson, 
*'*'  I  have  found  about  netUes  too." 

"  Indeed  \  then  we  may  add  them  to  our  list,  as  they 
are  certainly  very  bad  weeds.  Now,  let  me  hear  what 
Bible /octe  you  have  found,  in  the  first  place." 

'*  That  verse  in  Qenesis ;"  and  Bessie  read  iil  17, 18. 

"It  must  be  almost  six  thousand  years  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Douglas,  *'  since  these  words  were  spoken  by  the 
Lord  to  sinful,  trembling  Adam ;  and  how  truly  they 
have  been  fulfilling  all  that  time  !  How  constantly  the 
'thorns  and  thistles'  spring  i^>  still,  and  need  to  be 
continually  rooted  out !    Whenever  you  leave  even  your 


own  little  bit  of  garden  to  itself  for  a  few  weeks,  will 
you  find  new  violets  and  roses  appear  7" 

*'  Oh  no;  just  weeds !  What  a  trouble  I  had  to  get 
them  out,  idfter  we  came  home  from  the  seaside  last 
summer ! " 

''  Poor  Adam  and  Eve !  how  sad  the  change  must 
have  been  to  them,  when  they  had  to  labour  in  the 
thorny  ground,  in  place  of  the  beautiful  bowers  of  Para- 
dise !  Travellers  tell  us  now  that  '  eveiy  one  who  has 
been  in  Palestine  must  have  been  struck  with  the  num- 
ber of  thorny  plants  and  shrubs  that  abound  there.  Th& 
traveller  finds  them  in  his  path,  go  where  he  may. 
Many  of  them  are  small,  but  some  grow  as  high  as  a. 
man's  head;  and  if  proper  care  be  not  taken,  they  soon 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  spread  in  every  direction.' " 

"  Here  is  the  next  story,"  said  Bessie, "  and  it  is  very 
curious.  When  th^  people  of  Sucooth  would  not  give 
Qideon  and  his  army  bread  to  eat,  he  said  to  them  that 
he  would '  tear  their  flesh  with  the  thorns  of  the  wil- 
derness and  with  briers,'  after  God  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory" (Judges  viii.  7). 

«'  And  did  he  do  so  ?" 

^  Yes ;  here  it  is  told  in  verse  16 :  *  And  he  took  the 
elders  of  the  city,  and  thorns  of  the  wilderness  and 
briers,  and  with  them  he  tauglit  the  men  of  Suocoth.' 
What  does  that  mean  ?" 

*'  He  must  have  scoui^ed  or  beaten  them  with  the 
sharp  prickly  bushes  (which  still  abound  in  that  country) 
in  some  very  painful  manner." 

"  Surely  that  was  very  cruel  1 " 
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^  Aluy  m  J  dear  I  sadly  crael  things  have  been  done  | 
during  war,  in  all  ages  and  conntries.    The  princes  of 
Soocothwere  fiuthless,  unbelieving  men,  and  so  brought 
the  evQ  on-theuaeives.    What  have  you  got  next  ?" 

fieasie  read  Proverbs  zxiv.  30-32 :  "  I  went  by  the 
field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vmeyard  of  the  man 
void  of  understanding ;  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over 
with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof, 
sod  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I 
law,  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked  upon  it,  and  re- 
ceived instruction." 

''^Well,  that  scene  may  be  found  now  as  truly  as  in 
the  days  of  Sobmon ;  and  we  may  all '  receive  instruc- 
tion' from  it.  And  remember,  idleness  and  slothfiilness 
are  doubly  sinful  and  disgraceful  in  those  who  profess 
to  be  real  Christians.  We  ought  to  feel  more  than 
others  the  true  value  of  time,  and  pray  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  show  an  example  of  being  *  not  slothful  in 
bosinees,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' " 

''Here  is  another  verse  like  the  one  about  the  slug- 
ged :  '  And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles 
sod  bnunbles  in  the  fortresses  thereof  "  (Isa.  xxxiv.  13). 

"  That  is  part  of  a  remarkable  prophecy,  which  in 
doe  time  became  a  fact,  of  the  desolations  to  come  upon 
the  land  of  Idumea.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  tliat 
the  nettle  seems  always  to  follow  man ;  when  we  find 
nettles  growing  anywhere,  we  may  be  sure  there  is 
a  hoDse,  or  at  least  the  ruins  of  some  dwelling,  not 
liroft" 

"  How  very  strange !    Why  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  reasons  botanists  give  for  it, 
bat  the  fkct  is  well  known,  and  seems  true  in  many 
coimtrieB.  Here  is  another  prophecy  of  the  same 
kind:  *The  pleasant  places  for  their  silver,  nettles 
£bsll  possess  them :  thorns  shall  be  in  their  tabernacles. 
The  high  places  of  Avon,  the  sin  of  Israel,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed :  the  thorn  and  the  thistle  shall  come  up  on 
their altan'"  (Hoseaix.  6;  x.  8). 

"  And  here  is  another,"  said  Bessie :  " '  Surely  Moab 
shall  be  as  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  as  Qo- 
morrah,  even  the  breeding  of  nettles,  and  saltpits,  and  a 
Ferpetoal  desolation*"  (Zeph.  ii.  9). 

**  AD  these  passages,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  "  bring  be- 
fore us  pictores  of  melancholy  desolation,  which  seemed 
▼eiy  unlikely  ever  to  come  to  pass  when  the  prophets 
spdce  the  words,  but  which  have  all  been  literally  fnl- 
fiUed." 

''Miss  3Iadean  showed  me  some  of  these  verses, 
mamma.  And  she  helped  me  to  find  just  two  facte 
about  thorns  in  the  New  Testament  But  indeed  I 
knew  the  first,  and  I  am  sure  you  know  it ; "  and  Bessie 
looked  grave. 

"  Tes,"  said  her  mother ;  "  our  dear  Lord  wearing  the 
O'ovn  of  thonis,— 

" '  Hath  he  diadem  h  mmureh 
That  bit  heed  edomf 
TeSk  e  crown  fai  irexy  surety, 
Bniof  thonul'" 


"  It  must  have  hurt  him  very  much  ! " 

"Ah  yes!  when  the  cruel  soldiers  'smote  him  on 
the  head,*  the  sharp  points  must  have  added  to  his 
other  sufferings.  But  he  bore  all  without  a  murmur, 
for  the  sake  of  poor  sinners.  How  we  ought  to  love 
and  trust  him !  and  in  all  pains  and  sorrows  how  confi- 
dently we  may  go  to  himself  for  comfort  or  relief,  who 
suffered  more  than  we  can  understand,  and  who  is  ever 
ready  to  help  all  weary  ones  who  oome  to  him,  whatever 
their  case  may  be ! " 

"Mamma,  you  know  poor  old  Widow  (Gordon  has 
such  bad  pains  in  her  head;  may  I  tell  her  about  Jesua 
and  the  crown  of  thorns  ?" 

"  Surely;  though  she  knows  about  it  already,  she  will 
be  glad  to  hear  yon  speak  of  it  to  her." 

"  Now,  I  have  only  one  more  fact ;"  and  Bessie  read 
2  OorinthianB  zii.  7 :  " '  And  lest  I  should  be  exalted 
above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revela- 
tions, there  was  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  the 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  lest  I  should  be  ex- 
alted above  measure.' 

"Why  did  not  Paul  get  out  the  thorn,  mamma? 
He  should  have  gone  to  a  doctor  if  he  could  not  do  it 
himself." 

"  I  do  not  suppose  that  Paul  means  a  real  thorn  in 
his  flesh,  for,  as  you  say,  that  might  have  been  taken 
out;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  prayed  to  the  Lord  three 
times  to  have  this  trial  removed,  and  the  Lord  only 
promised  to  give  him  strength  to  bear  it.  Paul  only 
uses  the  expression  as  an  emblem  of  some  very  painful 
personal  trial — we  do  not  know  what — which  was  con- 
stantly distressing  him,  as  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  flesh 
would  do.  Many  learned  men  who  have  studied  the 
subject  think,  from  other  expressions  in  his  epistles, 
that  he  meant  some  great  weiakness  or  pain  in  his  eyes, 
the  consequence  of  the  light  from  heaven  which  made 
him  blind  for  three  days  at  the  time  of  his  conversion. 
But  it  does  not  signify  much  to  us  what  the  '  thorn ' 
really  was.  The  whole  passage  teaches  us  useful  and 
comforting  lessons  in  regard  to  God's  way  of  dealing 
with  his  people;  but  we  have  not  time  to  speak  of  this 
now.  And  as  Paul's  thorn  was  certainly  a  fi^re^  we 
may  turn  to  other  verses  of  the  same  kind. 

"  You  know  in  our  last  lesson  we  found  that  flowers 
are  emblems  of  what  is  holy  and  beautiful  in  the  charac- 
ter of  true  believers— what,  then,  do  you  suppose  weeds 
wiUbe?" 

"  They  will  be  like  our  faults,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Certainly.  What  does  a  good  gardener  do  when  he 
sees  weeds  appearing  ?" 

"  He  roots  them  out." 

"  Tes,  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  he  does  not  do  so 
at  once,  he  will  have  hard  work  afterwards.  See  what 
trouble  Farmer  Johnstone  has  just  now,  because  the 
thistles  have  taken  such  deep  hold  in  his  field.  Look 
out  for  the  weeds,  my  child  ;  ask  God  to  make  you  will- 
ing to  see  your  faults  noir,  in  early  life,  and  to  help  you 
to  strive  against  them  before  they  get  strengthened 
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into  habits  of  evil.  Read  here  how  the  apostle  exhorts 
the  Hebrew  Christians  to  look  diligently ^  lest  any  '  root 
of  bitterness'  should  spring  up  among  them"  (Heb. 
zii.  15). 

*^  I  had  not  found  that  verse,  mamma ;  but  here  is 
another  in  Hebrews  vi.  7,  8 :  *  For  the  earth  which 
drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it,  and 
bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is 
dressed,  receiveth  blessings  from  God :  bat  that  which 
beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  rejected,  anil  is  nigh  unto 
cursing  ;  whose  end  is  to  be  burned.' '' 

*'  That  is  a  very  solemn  passage,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  understood  it  as  having  a  figurative  meaning. 
There  are  many  verses  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
thorns  and  briers  are  spoken  of  as  emblems  of  wicked 
men,  the  enemies  of  Qod  and  bis  people.  Qod  told 
Moses  that  if  Israel  did  not  drive  out  the  wicked  in- 
habitanta  of  Canaan,  they  would  find  ttiem  as  '  pricks  in 
their  eyes,  and  thorns  in  their  sides,'  continually  causing 
pain  and  trouble.  Joshua  repeated  this  to  the  people 
before  he  died  (Josh,  xxiii.  13) ;  and  an  angel  afterwards 
reminded  them  of  it  (Judges  ii.  3).  These  and  other 
verses  are  threatenings,  warning  against  disobedience 
and  its  punishment ;  but  here  is  a  promise  where  the 
same  figure  is  used :  '  And  there  shall  be  no  more  a 
pricking  brier  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grieving 
thorn  of  all  that  are  round  about  them,  that  despised 
them  ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  Qod' " 
(Kzek.  xxviii.  24). 

"  And  here  is  such  a  pretty  verse,"  said  Bessie  :  '  In- 
stead of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead 
of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree  :  and  it  shall 
be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that 
shall  not  be  cut  off' "  (Isa.  Iv.  13). 

"  Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  special  missioncuy  promiies. 
And  we  sometimes  see  it  beautifully  true  in  the  blessed 
change  of  character  in  a  person,  old  or  young,  after  be- 
coming truly  converted." 

*'Here  is  a  curious  verse,  mamma— what  does  it 
mean  7 — about  thorns  under  a  pot :  ^  For  as  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  the 
fool' "  (Eccles.  vii.  6). 

*'  It  refers  to  the  fire  made  by  burning  dry  thorny 
plants,-~sudden,  noisy,  soon  over.  David  alludes  to  this 
quick  kind  of  flame,  when  he  wishes  to  show  the  sudden 
destruction  from  God  of  the  wicked.  *  Before  your  pots 
can  feel  the  thorns,  he  shall  take  them  away  as  with  a 
whirlwind'  (Ps.  Iviii.  9) ;  and  again,  *  They  are  quenched 
as  the  fire  of  thorns '  (Ps.  cxviiL  12).  Weeds  and  briers 
are  still  much  used  for  fuel  in  these  Eastern  countries, 
where  large  hot  fires  like  ours  are  not  needed,  because 
the  climate  is  generally  warm.  This  burning  is  often 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  an  emblem  of  punishment" 
^  "  Here  is  a  verse  about  a  thorn  hedge,"  said  Bessie : 
'*  *  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns : 
but  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain'"  (Prov. 
XV.  19). 

'*  That  is  a  very  remarkable  figure  to  show  how  a 


slothful,  lazy,  idle  person  never  makes  progress  in  good 
things.  He  does  not  get  on  ;  just  as  if  a  thorn  hedge 
were  shutting  up  his  road.  Even  here,  you  know,  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  through  a  good  thorn  fenoa  ;  but  those 
in  the  East  are  stronger  than  ours.  And  so  the  Lord 
says  to  his  sinful  people,  *  I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with 
thorns '  (Hos.  iL  6), — with  trials  and  sorrows,  till  they 
should  repent,  and  return  to  the  right  way. 

"  Now,  we  have  not  time  to  go  over  more  verses  ; 
but  you  have  not  mentioned  two  parables  in  which  our 
Lord  speaks  of  thorns  and  weeds." 

Bessie  thought  for  a  minute.  "Oh  yes,  the. good 
seed  that  fell  among  the  thorns,  and  they  choked  it.'* 

''  What  do  the  thorns  mean  in  that  parable  7" 

"  Jesus  says, '  The  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of 
this  world  choke  the  Word.' " 

**  Yes ;  that  is,  any  earthly  things  which  fill  our 
hearts  and  minds  too  muchf  and  keep  us  from  thinking 
of  our  souls,  and  getting  profit  from  all  the  spiritual 
helps  and  blessings  granted  to  us.  Let  us  watch 
against  these  thorns.    What  is  the  other  parable  7 " 

Bessie  could  not  recollect,  so  her  mother  showed  her 
"  the  tares  and  the  wheat"  (Matt.  xiii.y 

"  We  must  not  go  on  longer,"  she  continued  ;  "  but 
if  you  think  over  all  we  have  read  this  evening,  you  will 
see  how  we  may  learn  many  precious  lessons  from  this 
subject  of  thorns  and  thistles ;  and  that  when  we  look 
at  them  and  other  weeds  in  our  garden,  they  may  re- 
mind us  of  our  own  sinful  hearts,  and  the  need  we  have 
to  watch  and  pray,  and  strive  against  the  evils  always 
ready  to  spring  up  there.  And  also  the  briers  and 
thorns  may  sometimes  make  us  think  of  the  trials  and 
difficulties  of  this  life,  which  we  must  walk  boldly 
through  to  reach  our^  heavenly  home.  As  the  sweet 
poet  Cooper  says,— 

" '  No  trmTeller  erer  reached  that  blest  nbode. 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  brieiB  in  his  road."* 

*'  I  know  another  hymn  about  that,"  said  Bessie,  and 
she  repeated, — 

" '  The  thorn  and  the  thistle  around  me  may  grow, 
I  would  not  lie  down  upon  roses  below : 
I  ask  not  a  portion,  I  seek  not  a  rest. 
Till  I  find  them  for  ever  on  Jesus'i  breast 

" '  Let  doubt,  then,  and  danger  mj  progress  oppose. 
Twill  only  make  heaven  more  bright  at  the  dose ; 
Oome  Joy  or  come  sorrow,  whate'er  may  befall. 
An  hour  with  my  Ckxi  will  make  up  for  it  aU."* 

**  Qod  grant  this  for  us  both  at  last,  my  dear  child !  We 
need  not  bo  discouraged  by  the  troubles  of  our  journej, 
if  it  brings  us  in  the  end  to  the  Paradise  above — 

" '  There  the  foot  no  thorn  e'er  pierees. 
There  the  heart  ne'er  heaves  a  sigh. 
There  in  white  we  walk  with  Jesus, 
All  his  loved  disciples  by  ; 

And,  to  reach  it, 
TisaprivUegetodief" 

n.  L.  Xi. 


SWEET   IS   THE  LIGHT! 
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|WEET  IS  THE  UGHT  !"  they  sang, 
First  Singers  of  our  race, — 
On  each  familiar  thing, 
On  each  beloved  face  ! 
The  mighty,  conquering  light, 
Arrowy,  keen,  and  strong  1 
The  dear,  familiar  light. 

Waking  the  world  to  song ! 
Light  on  the  purple  seas — 
Light  in  the  golden  sky  ; 
"  Sweet  is  the  light  I "  they  sang  ; 
"  And  therefore  dire  to  die  !  *' 

IL* 

To  die !  and  leave  the  light, 

Shadows  among  the  glooms  ; 
Groping  'mid  ghosts  of  joys 

For  dawn  that  never  comes  ; 
Far  from  all  homely  things, 

And  all  familiar  ways  ; 
Whilst  o'er  us,  morn  by  mom, 

Still  shine  the  old  glad  rays. 
Waking  the  fresh  green  earth 

With  songs  to  greet  the  sky  : 
"  Sweet  is  tfie  light !  "  they  sang ; 

"And  tliere/of'e  dire  to  die  /" 

in. 

Sweet  is  the  light — all  light — 

O  Fount  of  light !  we  sing, — 
On  each  beloved  face, 

On  each  familiar  thing  ! 
Thy  mighty;  probing  light, 

Keen  to  part  right  from  wrong  ! 
Thy  dear,  familiar  light, 

Waking  Thy  worlds  to  song ! 
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Light  on  Thy  crystal  sea — 
Light  in  Thy  sapphire  sky  : 

Sweet  is  the  liglU  !  "  we  sing  ; 
And  therefore  sweet  to  die  ! 

IV. 

To  die  !  and  find  the  light. 

And  never  lose  it  more ; 
Light  on  life's  troubled  waves. 

Where  much  was  dark  before — 
The  little  stormy  course 

Which  tossed  us  to  Thy  shore  ; 
Light  on  the  ceaseless  storms 

Wherein  our  race  is  whirled — 
The  blindness,  battles,  sins, 

And  chaos  of  the  world  ; 
Light  on  Thy  countless  worlds, 

The  order  through  the  strife — 
The  life  that  moves  the  Law, 

The  Love  that  moves  the  Life. 
Thy  mighty  conquering  light, 

Life-giving,  keen,  and  strong  ! 
Thy  kind,  familiar  light, 

Proved  step  by  step  so  long  I 
Light  in  the  Father's  House, 

Holy  and  homelike  glow — 
The  Home  where,  one  by  one. 

Our  best  and  dearest  go. 
Sweet  is  tlie  light  I  we  sing ; 

O  light,  in  Whom  we  see  ! 
No  darkness  woiteth  us — 

No  darkness  is  in  Thee. 
Sweet  is  the  liglU,  we  sing, 

Where  Thou  art  known,  on  high ! 
Not  darkly — Face  to  face  : 

Stoeetf  therefore,  sweet  to  da  ! 

Nkw  Year's  Dat,  1S71. 
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BY    THE    EDITOR. 


I.-THE   CIVIL   WAE-ITS    CAUSES    AND    EESTJLTS. 


AVING  viaited  the  United  States  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  hist  year, 
and  having,  in  virtue  of  an  official 
capacity  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Churches,  enjoyed  opportunities,  favourable' 
though  not  prolonged,  of  observing  the  state  of 
affikirs  and  the  attitude  of  parties,  I  think  it  is 
my  duty  to  communicate  through  the  pages  of 
this  journal  some  of  the  facts  that  I  learned  and 
the  impressions  that  I  received.  The  future  of 
the  Church  and  the  world,  both  immediate  and 
remote,  will  probably  depend  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  relations  which  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
jiations  in  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  may 
retain  towards  each  other  :  it  seems,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  every  one  who  wishes  well  to  the 
race  and  the  world  to  contribute,  as  far  as  he  has 
opportunity,  towards  the  explanation  of  facts  and 
the  removal  of  prejudices,  and  generally  towards 
the  consolidation  of  a  fast  friendship,  based  on 
mutual  love  and  respect^  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great 
Transatlantic  Republic  on  the  other. 

These  papers,  probably  not  more  than  three 
or  four  in  number,  will  make  no  pretence  to 
oontinuous  history  or  exhaustive  statistics — will 
make  no  pretence  to  continuity  or  completeness 
in  any  aspect  They  will  note  certain  facts  which 
^:ame  under  the  writer's  observation,  and  present 
certain  views  which  he  counts  true  in  themselves 
and  beneficial  in  their  bearing.  They  will  pre- 
sent characteristic  specimens,  rather  than  statisti- 
cal summations,  of  the  various  phenomena  that 
may  pass  under  review.  In  short,  they  will  be 
isolated  sketches  from  personal  observation,  rather 
than  the  journal  of  a  tourist  or  the  essay  of  a 
politician. 

We  are  accustomed  to  observe  a  providential 
design  in  the  discovery  of  America  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  of  Europe  at  the  time  : 
but  the  marks   of  design  do  not  begin  with 


its  discovery;   they  are  as  old  as  its   creatiou. 
There  is  comparatively  little  room  for  cmigratioQ 
eastward    into    Asia.      Though    the    territories 
are  ample  and  rich,  the  climate  for  the  most 
part    forbids    colonization    by    Europeans.      A 
vast  and  fertile   continent  was  **  in  the  begin- 
ning" provided  in  the  West,  and  discovered  at  a 
period  when  the  best-developed  races  of  mankind 
were  needing  an  outlet,  and  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opening.    On  the  American  continent 
European  civilization   finds  room  for  indefinite 
expansion.     The  army  that  was  cooped  up  as  in 
a  prison  here  by  barrier  mountains  and  encircling 
seas,  finds   space  to  deploy   in   those  Western 
regions.     In  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  a 
stupid  and  cruel  persecution  for  conscience'  sake 
providentially  conspired  with   other    causes   t<> 
press  upon  the  home  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  so 
press  out  a  portion  of  the  race,  for  wise  and  bene- 
ficent purposes,  into  another  continent 

Since  the  first  emigration  from  this  country, 
the  means  of  communication  have  been  immensely 
improved  and  increased.     How  vast  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Mayfiower  and  a  modem  At- 
lantic steamer  !     It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  first-class  steamers  have  become  available 
for  the  transportation  of  working-people.     The 
proprietors  of  the  various  ocean  lines  have  now 
discovered  that  numbers  at  a  small  fare  fiJl  their 
coffers  better  than  few  at  a  high  fare.     They  have 
accordingly  gone  into  the  business  of    general 
emigration,  and  gone  into  it  with  a  will.     Any  one 
who  can  command  six  guineas  and  a  few  articles 
of  clothing  may  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  in 
ten  days.     Vast  numbers  of  the  working-classes 
are  now  swarming  westward  :  the  stream  poured 
into  New  York  last  summer  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  per  day. 

The  steamer  in  which  I  crossed  carried  one 
thousand  and  eleven  passengers,  the  odd  eleven 
covering  all  who  intended  to  return.  We  were  a 
polyglot  company  :  the  necessary  intimntions  for 
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the  guidance  of  the  eougraQta  as  to  what  parts 
of  the  ship  they  were  permitted  to  enter,  were 
pfinted  in  five  different  langoages.  A  cmisider- 
able  number  of  tiie  paaaeogers  were  evidently 
well-ouoditioned  and  industrious  peasanta  from 
tlie  Taiions  ooontries  of  Europe  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  majority  were  rather  nnpromis- 
iiig  as  the  raw  material  of  American  citizen& 
Sacb,  however,  is  the  law  of  Natare ;  and  the 
Americans  must  accept  what  comes.  They  can 
]io  more  stop  ix  divert  the  stream  than  they  can 
>top  or  divert  the  MiasisaippL  They  mnst  receive 
what  Europe  pours  upon  their  shores,  as  the  Gulf 
uf  Mexico  must  receive  the  great  river,  and  do 
the  best  to  turn  its  turbid  tide  into  pure  blue 
.lea.  Indeed,  the  problem  which  the  States  are 
compelled  to  solve  is  very  similar  to  the  problem 
ioipoaed  upon  the  ocean  where  the  volume  of  the 
Mississippi  is  thrown  in.  The  ocean  must  accept 
all  that  comes ;  it  has  no  choice.  But  it  is  large 
<-uough  to  receive  all ;  to  cast  the  sediment  to  the 
U  attorn,  and  conrert  the  rest  into  transparent 
i»ater.  The  population  of  the  States  has  now 
become  so  great  that  it  is  able  to  receive  the  sur- 
\^m  populations  of  Europe — some  of  them  the 
cream  and  some  of  them  the  scum  of  the  older 
<onntnes — and  to  amalgamate  and  assimilate  the 
whole  into  orderly  citizens. 

But  this  is  a  mighty  task  imposed  by  the  evo- 
lutions  of  Ph>vidence  upon  our  brethren  in  the 
H'est  Any  other  people  would  have  succumbed 
'M\^i:7  the  burden.  Bat  the  men  of  the  States 
^bare  the  pluck  and  perseverance  of  our  race. 
ih«y  pat  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  never 
•iespair.  They  say,  *'  The  thing  has  got  to  be  done, 
and  we  intend  to  do  it" 

In  these   circumstances,  it  is  a  hollow  and 

litartless   procedure  for  gentlemen  of  En^and 

Yho  dwell  at  home  at  ease  to  employ  their  leisure 

la  taunting  the  Americans   with  the   seams  of 

rowdyism  and  barbarity  that  interpenetrate  the 

-«>aety  of  New  York,  and  crop  out  now  and  then 

ia  gigantic    crimes.      No  wonder  that  in  the 

great  cities  of  the  East — ^the  spots  on  which  the 

oSacoorings  of  Europe  are  first  cast — there  should 

rje  Mnne  onsavouiy  sediment  lying  for  a  time  in 

*lie  bottom  of  the  cesspools,  not  so  quickly  spread 

'lit  on  the  land  and  absorbed  as  might  be  desir- 

irle  In  the  physical  and  moral  purity  of  the 


atmosphere  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  I  say, 
we  ought  to  put  ourselves  ip  our  brethren's  place, 
and  sympathize  with  them  in  their  difficulty. 
We  ought  to  stretch  out  a  hand  V>  Christian 
brethren  there  in  their  toQ ;  and  we  ought  to  lift 
up  a  strong  cry  to  Heaven  in  their  behalf,  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  nobly  the  grand 
task  in  providence  allotted  to  them,  of  receiving, 
and  absorbing,  and  assimilating  the  miscellaneous 
surplus  of  the  European  populations. 

I  cannot  anywhere  descry  an  opening  by  which 
I  could  enter  into  my  subject,  without  first  taking 
a  glance  of  the  civil  war — its  origin,  character, 
and  resnhsw 

Not  a  little  of  ignorance  and  uncharity  was 
vented  in  this  country  during  the  struggle.  We 
are  a  free  people,  no  doubt,  and  take  leave  to  ex- 
press our  opinions  with  great  boldness ;  but  the 
opinions  formed  and  expressed  by  the  political 
and  journalistic  classes  during  the  American  War, 
have  turned  out  to  be  dear  opinions  to  the  nation. 
Buoyed  up  by  the  chorus  of  sympathy' with  the 
South,  our  Government  did  not  maintain  their 
neutrality  with  sufficient  vigilance,  and  so  gene- 
rated a  quarrel  which  is  very  troublesome  to-day. 
Our  Foreign  Secretary  proved  too  small  for  the 
place  he  held.  Politicians  generally  considered 
that  Southern  independence  was  as  good  as  won ; 
and  with  the  South  on  their  side,  thought  there 
would  be  no  danger  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
Northern  States  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  us  if  we  had  stretched 
a  point  and  caught  the  Alabama  before  she  left 
our  shores. 

It  was  a  decqative  cry,  raised  in  the  very 
highest  places  and  echoed  in  the  lowest  of  our 
land,  that  the  South  were  fighting  for  indepen- 
dence, the  North  for  dominion.  The  South 
fought  indeed  for  separation  and  the  independence 
of  the  individual  states  that  had  seceded ;  but 
why  did  they  break  the  federal  bondl  why  did 
they  withdraw  from  the  compact  and  attempt  to 
set  up  for  themselves  %  Because  slavery  was 
in  danger  ;  and  they  were  detennined  to  maintain 
it  for  ever  as  the  keystone  of  their  empire. 

It  is  true  that  the  North  did  not  fight  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  as  the  direct  issue ;  but  the 
real  issue  in  the  contest  from  first  to  last  was 
slavery  or  freedom  for  the  coloured  race.     All 
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governments,  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln,  maintained  slavery.  The  Southern 
States  did  not  secede  and  rebel,  as  long  as  they 
carried  everything  their  own  way  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  White  House.  They  had  power 
to  enact  over  the  heads  of  the  abolitiomsts  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  compel  Northern  magis- 
trates to  enforce  it.  But  when  Lincoln  was 
elected,  the  condition  of  things  was  changed. 
That  election  did  not  mean  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  himself  personally 
an  abolitionist  in. his  judgment;  but  intimated 
that  he  considered  himself  elected,  not  to  abolish 
slavery,  but  to  maintain  the  constitution  and  en- 
force the  law.  It  wad  his  duty  to  maintain  slavery 
in  the  Southern  States,  because  it  was  according 
to  law. 

But  the  sbiveholders  knew  that  though  their 
rights  would  be  maintained  under  Mr.  Lincoln, 
the  area  of  slavery  would  not  be  extended.  They 
considered  that  it  would  die  if  its  area  were  con- 
fined to  the  old  states.  With  them  it  became 
indefinite  expansion,  or  nothing. 

Taking  advantage  of  their  opportunity  after 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  and  before  he  could 
assume  the  government,  they  prepared  for  war 
during  the  last  four  months  of  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration ;  and  as  soon  as  that  interval  was 
over,  they  opened  fire.  The  Federal  government 
were  altogether  unprepared  for  hostilities ;  and 
the  South  had  the  advantage  in  eveiy  encounter 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  war. 

The  North  did  not  make  war  on  the  South  in 
the^  cause  of  the  slaves,  or  in  any  other  cause ; 
the  South  rebelled  iigainst  the  lawful  government, 
not  because  their  rights  as  slaveholders  were 
threatened,  but  because  they  saw  they  could  no 
longer  control  the  legislature,  and  so  indefinitely 
extend  the  area  of  human  bondaga  The  North 
took  up  arms  to  quell  a  rebellion,  and  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  country.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  a  portion  of  the  Northern  people  de- 
sired the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  another  por- 
tion desired  to  maintain  it  It  was  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war  that  the  North  came  to  be  united 
as  one  man  in  the  determination  to  abolish  slavery. 
The  South  went  to  battle^  slavery,  and  that,  in 
process  of  time,  compelled  the  North  to  go  into 
battle  against  it.     Had  the  rebellion  been  sooner 


and  more  easily  suppressed,  the  slaves  would  not 
have  been  set  free.  Thus  the  slaveholders,  by 
their  determination  to  keep  the  fetters  on,  became 
the  instrument  of  breaking  them  ofH  It  is  not  a 
new  thing  under  the  sun ;  it  is  the  Fxodus  over 
again.  It  was  the  determination  to  yield  nothing 
which  in  the  end  compelled  both  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  Pharaoh  to  give  up  all  It  was  a 
stroke  dealt  to  weld  the  fetters  on  that,  guided 
by  a  higher  Hand,  so  fell  as  to  break  the  fetters  oft 

One  foolish  notion,  originating  too  in  our  own 
Foreign  Office,  had  a  wondeif  ul  run  in  our  island. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  President  Lincoln,  by  fai» 
proclamation,  freed  the  slaves  in  the  places  where 
he  had  no  power  to  give  effect  to  his  decree ;  but 
left  the  slaves  in  bondage  in  all  those  states  where 
his  power  was  acknowledged    It  was  a  poor,  thin, 
transparent  fallacy.     In  the  loyal  states  where 
slavery  was  permitted  by  law,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
no  more  power  to  free  the  slaves  than  I  had* 
In  these  states  the  chief  magistrate  could    do 
nothing  but  enforce  the  law.    But  in  those  states 
that  were  in  rebellion,  he  had  by  law  absolute 
power,  as  general  of  the  armies,  to  set  aside  the 
constitution    and  execute    his  own  will       I^e 
availed  himself  of  the  advantage  which  the  re- 
bellion afforded  him.     By  a  stroke  of  his  pen  lie 
freed  all  the  slaves  that  were  held  in  bondage  in 
the  rebel  territories ;  and  when  these  territoriea 
were  conquered,  there  was  no  need  of  debate  and 
legislation.     The  thing  had  been  done,  and  must 
be  simply  acknowledged.   When  the  war  was  over» 
no  time  was  lost  in  abolishing  slavery  in  the  loyal 
states ;  but  there  it  was  necessary  to  carry  aboli- 
tion by  the  ordinary  course  of  legislative  enact- 
ment 

During  a  visit  to  the  cities  of  Bichmond  and 
Petersburg  in  Virginia  last   summer,  I  enjoye<$ 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  distin- 
guished men  of  the  South.     I  found  them  willing 
to  express  frankly  and  freely  their  views  regarding 
the  past  and  the  future  of  their  country.     I  did. 
not  conceal  from  them  that  my  sympathies  went 
with  the  North  from  first  to  last.    This  avowal 
did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  our  Chiistiaxi 
intercourse,  and  did  not  in  the  least  chill  their 
hospitality  to  us  as  strangers.     In  friendly  arg:t.i« 
ments  we  fully  apprecLited  the  high  character  of 
individual  men  in  the  South,  and  the  grandeur  of 
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tlie  eforts  which  the  whole  Confederacy  put  forth 
in  a  cause  which  they  counted  just ;  but  we  told 
ihtm  frankly  that  in  our  judgment  they  had 
fonght  well  on  the  wrong  sida 

Such  being  the  terms  of  our  intercourse,  I  lis- 
tened with  very  great  interest  to  the  views  which 
tiiey  expressed  regarding  the  conflict  and  its  re- 
salts.  Although  here  and  there  we  met  a  patriot 
somewhat  red-hot  in  his  patriotism,  who  declared 
that  the  Southern  men  were  keeping  their  powder 
diyand  husbanding  their  resources  for  another 
brash  with  the  Yankees,*  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fess that  this  was  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
For  the  most  part^  they  calmly  accepted  events, 
sjyi  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  their  position. 
Few  confessed  that  they  expected  returning  pros- 
perity. Their  condition  was  submission  to  the 
ineTitable,  rather  than  acquiescence  of  will  or 
hopefulness  of  heart  On  one  point  their  testi- 
mony was  emphatic  and  uniform, — they  declared 
with  one  breath  that  emancipation  would  and 
must  be  the  min  of  the  coloured  people.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
opinion  that  with  emancipation  the  race  would 
melt  away,  and  in  a  few  generations  would  be- 
come extinct.  With  much  unction,  too,  they 
washed  their  hands  of  the  dreadful  responsibility, 
and  threw  upon  the  Yankees  the  blood  of  a  nation 
that  was  about  to  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  This  opinion,  frequently  expressed  by 
grave  Christian  men,  did  not  indeed  convince  me 
that  it  was  correct,  but  induced  me  to  make  dili- 
^nt  inquiry  on  all  sides  regarding  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  creed  of  the  Southern,  firmly  held 
and  solemnly  announced,  is,  that  the  South  are  the 
friends,  the  North  the  enemies,  of  the  coloured 
race.  When  I  asked  them  how  they  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  the  coloured  people  vote  for  the 
Yankees  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  they 
were  unable  to  give  any  explanation,  except  the 
very  bald  one,  that  the  coloured  people  were  de- 
ceivedf 

1  afterwards  took  every  opportunity  of  asking 


*  To  ilM  PederalB  generaUj  the  people  of  the  Sonth  apply  the 
^BB  Yankee  They  My«  "  The  Yankees  are  a  different  people 
fraa  na  They  have  auhdned  us,  and  we  must  snbmit ;  but  they 
M  to II  a  foRigii  nation." 

^  A  good  Methodist  negro  was  praying  during  the  war.  In  the 
«c3ne  of  his  tnpplfcatloBS,  he  put  In  the  plea,  ".And,  Lord,  if 
^^  ihonldst  forget  poor  Sam "  himself;,  "  oh,  nerer  forget 
''•tlier  Abna"  (the  President). 


coloured  men  whether  they  thought  their  former 
condition  of  slavery,  or  their  present  condition  of 
freedom,  better  on  the  whole  for  their  race.  I 
had  sometimes  difficulty  in  getting ''an  answer; 
because  the  poor  fellows  could  hardly  believe  that 
I  asked  in  earnest  In  every  case,  when  I  ex- 
plained my  meaning,  I  was  answered  with  a 
queer  grin,  expressing  amazement  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put,  that  the  state  of  freedom  is 
better  than  the  state  of  slavery. 

The  census,  I  perceive,  shows  that  the  coloured 
race  are  increasing;  whereas,  according  to  the 
Southern  men,  they  ought  tb  have  been  dying 
out.  But  the  men  of  the  South  have  made  up 
their  minds;  and  as  the  facts  do  not  square  with 
the  theory,  it  must  go  hard  with  the  facts. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  few  notes  regarding  the 
war.  The  memory  of  it  was  stdll  fresh  when  I 
was  there  last  summer,  and  memorials  of  it  every- 
where appeared.  Not  that  the  conquerors  have 
intentionaUy  erected  monuments  to  commemorate 
their  victory.  In  that  respect  they  have  dis- 
played a  spirit  eminently  Christian  and  patriotic. 
They  have  abstained  of  design  from  rearing  pil- 
lars in  public  places  to  the  memory  of  their 
heroes;  for  these  would  have  been,  on  their 
other  side,  perpetual  memorials  of  the  Southern 
rebellion  and  the  Southern  defeat  The  Northern 
men  desire  that  at  the  earliest  possible  date  the 
whole  nation  should  be  fused  into  one  brother- 
hood; and  they  have  wisely  determined  not  to 
vex  their  brothers  by  thrusting  sorrowful  bygones 
in  the  faces  of  the  passers-by  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets.  Some  simple  monuments  have  been 
erected  near  the  battle-fields  where  the  dead  are 
buried;  but  none  in  the  cities. 

The  memorials  of  the  civil  war  that  meet  the 
traveller's  eye  in  America  were  made  unintention- 
ally, and  made  by  the  war  itsel£  Portions  of  a 
city  in  ruins,  as  at  Richmond,  the  Confederate 
capital ;  huge  trenches  and  earth-works,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersburg,  where  the  last 
blow  was  dealt;  avenues  of  dead  whitened  trees 
running  through  a  green  wood,  marking  the  track 
of  a  deadly  assault,  as  at  Gettysburg;  and 
lame  or  maimed  men  scattered  everywhere 
throughout  the  land ; — ^these  are  the  visible  me- 
morials of  the  conflict — memorials  that  could  not 
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be  avoided,  and  that  a  few  years  will  effectually 
obliterate. 

The  soldiers'  cemeteries  near  the  great  battle* 
fields  constitute  a  most  impressive  record  of  the 
conflict  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  system 
adopted  by  America  is  new  and  unique.  The  first 
of  the  cemeteries  that  I  saw  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fredericksburg ;  and  I  saw  it  at  a  dis- 
tance oi  a  mile  from  a  rulway  train  in  motion. 
But  so  peculiar  and  awe-inspiring  is  the  object, 
that  even  this  glimpse  surprised  and  almost  over- 
whelmed me.  It  seemed  a  great  nursery,  with  all 
the  plants  in  long  outstretched  rows,  and  each  plant 
with  a  tally  of  white  painted  wood  sticking  in  the 
ground  at  its  side.  Soon  after  at  Bichmond  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  more  closely 
two  such  nurseries  of  the  dead.  Both  were  of 
Confederate  soldiers.  One,  on  the  west  of  the 
city,  was  an  extension  of  an  ordinary  neero- 
IxxUs,  on  wooded  and  hilly  ground,  and  there  was 
no  spot  where  the  whole  area  could  he  seen  at 
once.  It  was  said  to  contain  twenty  thousand 
soldiers.  The  other,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city,  was  on  a  nearly  level  plateau,  where  the  eye 
could  take  in  the  whole  scene  at  once.  It  con- 
tained ten  thousand  graves ;  and  over  every  separ- 
ate grave  stood  a  stout  wooden  pillar,  about  three 
feet  in  height,  rounded  on  the  top,  painted  white, 
with  the  name  and  State  of  the  soldier  painted  in 
letters  of  black.  They  were  disposed  in  compart- 
ments— some  square,  some  oblong,  some  crescent- 
shaped  ;  and  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  hundreds 
to  more  than  a  thousand,  witii  neat  walks  be- 
tween. The  day  on  which  I  visited  it  was  the 
death-day  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  appropriated  as 
the  anniversary  for  this  paiticnlar  cemetery.  The 
people  observe  it  as  a  holiday,  and  stream  from 
the  city  in  family  groups,  carrying  flower  gar- 
lands with  which  to  deck  the  soldiers'  graves. 
Not  a  single  grave  lacked  its  garland,  when  we 
were  there  early  in  the  afternoon.  Here  and 
there — perhaps  one  in  twenty — ^was  a  pillar  with 
^  Unknown  "  as  the  inscription,  instead  of  the 
soldier's  name.  These  strangers  seemed  to  ob- 
tain a  double  honour  from  the  reverential  love  of 
the  survivors,  for  they  were  richly  decorated. 

To  stand  on  a  suitable  spot,  and  take  in  at  one 
view  these  ten  thousand  graves,  was  not  only  im- 
pressive,  it  was  absolutely  overwhelming.      It 


seemed  to  chill  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  arrest 
its  flow.  Ten  thousand  white  silent  monuments, 
standing  erect  in  manifold  and  far-extending  rows, 
like  a  host  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  seemed 
a  writing  in  lai^  letters  on  the  earth,  by  a  hand 
stretched  down  finom  heaven,  '*  Little  children, 
love  one  another."  Oh,  when  will  men  cease  to 
slay  each  other  %  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long, 
ere  wan  shall  cease,  and  Christ's  kingdom  come ! 

I  saw  cities  of  dead  Federals,  equally  populous 
and  similarly  arranged,  at  Washington  and  at 
Gettysburg. 

I  was  more  interested  with  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg than  with  any  other  that  I  visited  :  partly 
because  I  have  always  considered  that  battle  a& 
the  point  on  which  the  whole  issue  of  the  contc^^t 
hinged;  partly  because  I  happened  to  meet  iu 
America  most  of  the  persons  who  were  tlie  chief 
actors  on  that  field  ;  and  partly  because  the  \A\y- 
sical  features  of  the  ground  are  so  well  niarkeil 
and  so  bold,  that  they  enable  an  observer  tho- 
roughly to  understand  and  remember  the  history 
of  the  strug^  I  shall  mention  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  battle. 

Gennnl  Lee,  after  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  tiic^ 
Federals  in  Northern  Virginia,  broke  away  from 
his  antagonists,  who  lay  between  him  and  Wash- 
ington, and  carried  his  army  across  the  Potoni.ic 
at  a  point  further  westward,  and  penetrated  into 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whence,  if  not  instintly 
and  successfully  opposed,  he  would  have  s^ept 
down  upon  Baltimore  and  Washington,  closini: 
the  war  with  the  seizure  of  the  wide-spread  iwuX 
defenceless  capital     The  Federal  army,  dispirited 
previously  by  successive   defeats,    was   further 
weakened  by  a  change  in  the  supreme  command, 
in  the  immediate  prospect  of  battle.     General 
Meade  having  been  intrusted  with  the  comniaiul, 
pushed  his  army  westward  with  all   speed,    to 
throw  it  between  the  Confederates  and  Wash- 
ington.     The   leading   brigade,   under    Qeneral 
Reynolds,  met  the  van  of  the  Confederates  a  few- 
miles  westward  of  the  small  town  of  Grettysburir. 
In  a  thin  wood,  with  no  undergrowth,  they  show 
the  spot  where  Reynolds  felL     His  name  is  cut 
on  the  nearest  tree.     His  command,  discouraged 
and  outnumbered,  fell  back  towards  the  toTrn. 
The  next  brigade  that  came  up  was  that  of  Gene- 
ral Howard.     Arriving  at  Gettysburg  late  in  tlie 
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aftenioon,  and  learning  that  Reynolds'  men  were 
rctreatiDg,  he  sent  forward  an  order,  to  direct  the 
retreat^  not  upon  the  town  of  Gettjrsbuig,  but  past 
it,  to  the  Cemetery  Hill,  a  considerable  eminence 
aboat  a  mile  farther  south.  At  the  same  time 
be  sent  to  that  eminence  all  the  guns  he  could 
muster,  and  had  them  instantly  placed.  The 
little  semicircnlar  mounds  of  sod,  with  the  little 
level  spots  behind  for  the  moTement  of  the 
cauDons,  stand  there,  round  the  brow  of  the 
eminence,  witnesses  that  to  the  skilful  eye  and 
prompt  judgment  of  Howard  the  decisive  success 
of  the  two  subsequent  days  was  in  great  measure 
doe.  Here  the  regiments,  shattered  by  the  first 
shock  of  the  Confederate  army,  found  a  strong 
I)ost  to  retire  upon  ;  and  here  the  other  portions 
of  ^[cade's  army  took  position  as  they  successively 
came  up.  When  the  general-in-chief  arrived,  he 
approved  of  Howard's  plan,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
completed.  The  field  ultimately  occupied  by  the 
Federals  was  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  form,  not 
of  a  horse-shoe,  but  of  a  fish-hook  The  Cemetery 
Hill,  first  occupied,  is  like  a  horse-shoe ;  but  one 
side  of  it  i<(  carried  out  to  a  much  greater  length 
tban  the  other,  and  carried  out  in  a  straight  line 
southward,  terminating  in  two  circular  hills.  Little 
Roond  Top  and  Great  Round  Top.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Lee  did  not  begin  the  attack  till  two 
in  the  afternoon.  It  is  believed  that  if  he  had 
Attacked  in  the  morning  he  must  have  carried  the 
I>asition,  for*  a  large  portion  of  the  Federal  army 
bod  not  arrived.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
vid  the  morning  of  the  next,  the  Confederates 
assailed  the  position  with  bravery  and  pertinacity, 
bat  were  always  and  everywhere  repulsed. 

Towards  evening  of  the  second  day,  an  attack 
by  Longstrcet,  directed  against  the  Federal  right, 
behind  the  bend  of  the  hook,  and  near  the 
shorter  end,  actually  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
line.  The  Confederates  kept  a  position  within 
the  Federal  lines  for  that  night ;  but  at  dawn 
they  were  driven  out  by  reinforcements  brought 
from  the  left  wing  by  the  short  interior  route 
doring  the  night. 

A  hdt  of  trees  runs  along  the  slope  near  the 
crest  at  this  point ;  and  there  a  ghastly  mark 
still  points  oat  the  spot  where  the  Confederate 
column  pierced  the  Federal  line.  A  gash,  about 
thirty  yards  wide,  runs  at  right  angles  through 


the  wood.  That  avenue  is  formed,  not  by  the 
removal  of  the  trees,  but  by  their  death.  There 
they  stand,  throwing  up  their  white  bleached 
branches  to  the  sky,  like  a  column  of  giant 
skeletons,  crossing  the  beautiful  green  wood,  and 
forming  an  appalling  contrast  with  the  foliage  of 
the  living  trees  on  either  side.  Every  one  of 
these  dead  trees  is  riddled  with  shot,  and  some, 
shot  down,  are  lying  on  the  ground  perforated  with 
hundreds  of  rifle  bullets.  This  blighted  belt 
stands  there  to-day  to  mark  the  path  by  which 
these  fierce  Southern  soldiers  scaled  Calp's  Hill 
on  that  bloody  night,  and  by  which  the  steadfast 
Federals  drove  them  down  the  next  morning. 

The  ground  in  the  wood  is  hard  and  rocky. 
Here  and  there,  where  an  opening  could  be  made, 
companies  of  Confederate  soldiers  were  buried  in 
pits.  These  are  distinguished  to  the  eye  by  a 
rank  growth  of  weeds;  while  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  not  so  enriched,  shows  scarcely  an  atom- 
of  verdure.  In  some  of  the  pits,  bones  were  pro- 
truding through  the  ground;  and  we  observed 
that  a  party,  who  visited  the  spot  on  the  same 
day  with  ourselves,  carried  off  some  of  these 
bones  in  their  hand&  I  did  not  learn  whether 
they  were  patriots,  or  merely  savages. 

The  result  was,  that  Lee*s  army  recoiled  on  the 
third  day  from  that  serried  line,  and  hastily  re- 
crossed  the  Potomaa  Thenceforth  the  Southern 
cause  declined,  until  it  finally  collapsed  in  the 
broken  lines  of  Petersburg. 

At  Philadelphia  afterwards  I  was  favoured 
with  a  private  view  of  a  picture  representing  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  executed  by  a  native  artist 
of  eminence  for  the  State  L^Lslature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  of  great  size,  and  at  that  time  was 
nearly  finished.  While  it  exhibited  all  the  fea- 
tures that  are  usually  introduced  into  battle-pieces, 
it  displayed  in  some  parts  of  the  foreground  the 
horrors  of  war  in  more  articulate  detail  than  I 
had  ever  elsewhere  seen.  Some  of  the  objects 
were  such  that  I  could  not,  without  some  pre- 
paration, venture  to  look  upon  them  even  on 
canvas.  I  was  obliged  to  shade  my  eye,  and 
approach  them  gradually;  and  even  thus,  could 
only  take  a  glimpse  and  turn  away  with  a  shudder. 
I  remarked  to  the  artist,  who  was  present,  that  in 
most  battle  pictures  that  I  had  seen  the  more 
shocking  sights  were  veiled,  so  that  a  spectator 
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had  nerve  to  look  right  over  the  whole  canvas. 
His  answer  stuck  to  me.  He  said,  ''  I  desire  to 
paint  war  as  I  should  write  its  history.  I  mean 
to  paint  truth.  I  shall  not  exhibit  its  pomp  and 
hide  its  horrors.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  men 
shall  see  it  as  it  is;  and  if  they  like  it^  then  they 
may  choose  it" 

I  have  said  that  monuments  of  the  war  have 
reared  themselves,  whether  men  would  or  would 
not,  in  the  form  of  cicatrized  wounds  and  ampu- 
tated limbs.  This  is  the  same  lesson  written  in 
another  character  by  the  same  providential  Hand, — 
the  lesson  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self." I  saw  it  in  a  shocking  form  in  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  of  New  York  City.  A  finely-formed 
young  man  came  forward  with  infinite  gesticula- 
tion and  a  volume  of  words  like  a  river  in  flood, 
all  as  incoherent  as  the  chattering  of  a  magpie. 
He  had  led  a  forlorn  hope  for  Grant,  and  had 
come  out  so  shattered  with  shot  that  though  his 
body  somehow  got  put  together  and  healed,  the 
fragments  of  his  mind  never  coalesced  again.  To 
see  and  hear  that  yomig  man  made  my  heart  cold 
and  heavy  like  lead. 

I  shall  give  another  example  of  a  war  inscrip- 
tion borne  on  the  body  of  a  living  man ;  in  this 
case  a  simple  certificate  of  patriotism — ^as  if  by  a 
new  method  in  heraldry  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  were  burned  into  the  flesh  instead  of 
being  hung  upon  the  soldier's  breast 

An  eminent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  whose  name, 
us  I  found,  was  a  name  to  conjure  with  through- 
out America,  and  a  name  known  and  loved 
iscarcely  less  in  these  British  Isles,  had  in  the 
time  of  the  war  two  daughters.  After  the  war 
these  two  fair  hidies  were  married  to  two  brave 
men.  One  is  a  lawyer.  I  met  him  in  a  pretty 
large  company  in  his  father's  house.  When  I 
was  first  introduced,  I  observed  he  gave  me  his 
left  hand ;  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
circumstance.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while 
sitting  near  him,  I  observed  that  nearly  all  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  were  wanting.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  was  a  member  of  an  artillery 
corps,  drawn  exclusively  from  the  legal  profession, 
and  that  in  a  skirmish  with  calvary  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Gettysburg  his  fingers  were  shot  away. 
This  honourable  scar  he  bears  in  a  high  place  of 
an  honourable  profession. 


My  frien(|'s  second  son-in-law  bears  no  mark 
of  a  wound  in  his  body,  but  this  was  not  for  lack 
of  opportunity.  He  was  private  secretary  of 
Admin^  Faragut  all  through  the  war.  He  was 
thirty  times  under  fire,  but  the  Confederates 
never  managed  to  hit  him.  On  one  occasion,  while 
his  father's  family  were  sitting  at  breakfast  in 
Philadelphia,  a  placard  was  displayed  in  huge 
letters  before  the  window,  the  tempting  contents 
of  a  newspaper,  third  edition — "  News  from  the 
Seat  of  War.  Great  Sea-fight  at  Mobile.  Hor- 
rible Slaughter  on  Board  Admiral  Faragut's  Flag- 
ship." The  young  man's  mother  saw  the. great 
letters,  and  read  the  awful  words.  Thereupon 
her  eyes  grew  dim ;  after  seeing  that  placard 
they  seemed  to  give  up  work,  and  refused  to  see 
any  other  object.  The  heart  seemed  to  stAiid 
still  in  her  breast ;  it  would  not  beat  any  more 
at  all  In  the  meantime  a  younger  member  of 
the  house  rushed  out  for  the  newspaper.  It  con- 
tained a  list  of  the  dead  and  the  wounded  in  the 
various  ships.  Flagship — killed,  so  and  so;  our 
son's  name  is  not  there :  wounded,  so  and  so — 
read  softly  and  yet  clear,  for  this  mother's  ear  is 
like  on  ear  of  ice,  that  hardly  belongs  to  her — 
wounded,  so  and  so,  and  the  reader  paused;  the 
list  is  all  read,  and  this  mother's  son  is  not  in  it 
Thereupon  the  mother  bursts  into  a  mighty  weep- 
ing, as  mothers  are  apt  to  do  when  a  great  gush 
of  warm  joy  is  poured  suddenly  over  a  heart  that 
has  been  congealed  with  terror. 

Instead  of  giving  mere  columns  of  statistics,  I 
have  given  a  few  specimen  facts  that  came  under 
my  own  personal  observation.  Multiply  these 
drops  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  you  will 
reach  the  constituent  volume  of  that  river  of  sor- 
row that  flowed  and  overflowed  the  United  Suites 
during  those  four  awful  years. 

America  seems  destined  to  be  the  scene  on 
which  many  experiments  shall  be  wrought  out, 
and  many  discoveries  made  for  the  general  benefit 
of  our  race.  The  Civil  War  presented  many 
features  hitherto  unknoiim  to  history,  and  the 
peace  that  has  succeeded  the  war  has  been 
equally  proUfic  of  new  and  imexpected  expe- 
riences. The  improvement  of  the  emaucixjated 
race,  and  the  genecal  reconstruction  of  the  dis- 
rupted political  sjTstem,  have  been  carried  out 
with   the  characteristic  energy  of   the   nation. 
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Already  the  education  of  the  coloured  people  is 
far  advaacedy  and  the  CMintry  has  been  almost 
entirely  restored  to  its  normal  condition.     The 
strength  and  elasticity  of  American  finance  have 
surprised,  not    only  Europeans,   but    also    the 
Americana    themselves.      The    interest    of   the 
immense  war  debt  is  buoyantly  borne,  and  the 
principal  is  gradually,  even  rapidly  melting  away. 
There  is  no  example  in  history  of  a  people  re- 
covering so  rapidly  and  so  completely  from  such 
a  blow.      This    unexpected  and    extraordinary 
power  of  recuperation  is  probably  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  concurrent  causes,  among  which  the  prac- 
tically**  unlimited  extent  of  fertile  territory  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  chieC     But  this  source  of 
prosperity,  great  though  it  be  in  itself,  is  in  a 
large  measure  dependent  on  another, — the  rapid 
extension  of  railways,  which  render  the  vast  terri- 
tory practically  available.     Now  that  Northern 
men  and  Northern  capital  are  finding  their  way 
into  the  Southern  States,  there  is  good  prospect 
tbat  the  prosperity*  of  that  section  will  soon  be 
gre.iter  thau   it  ever  was  under  the  system  of 
sdavery.     Time  and  success,  and  the  liberal  con- 
duct of  the  Northern  States,  may  be  expected  to 
Ileal  the  wounds  of  a  susceptible  and  chivalrous 
people.     We  hope  the  best  for  the  thorough  re- 
union of  the  States,  and  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  whole.     Now  that  slavery  is  abolished,  and 
the  dead  fly  removed  from  the  ointment,  it  may 
be  expected  tbat  the  federal  relations  will  become 
aweeter,  and  the  diverse  products  of  the  di£ferent 
sections  become  cords  to  bind  them  all  by  their 
interests  into  a  moral  fellowship,  stronger  than 
tbe  bonds  of  law. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  extremity  of  the  States, 


during  the  civil  war,  some  sections  of  this 
nation  thought  they  saw  the  opportunity  of  driv- 
ing the  wedge  into  the  rent,  and  keeping  the 
western  English  empire  for  ever  weak  by  dividing 
it  into  two ;  but  the  heart  of  the  British  nation 
never  acquiesced  in  that  selfish  policy.  Through- 
out the  cotton  famine,  caused  by  the  American 
War,  the  body  of  the  British  people  maintained  a 
loyal  and  self-sacrificing  neutrality.  Thoughtful 
Christian  men  in  the  South,  in  the  fresh  sadness 
of  recent  defeat,  told  me  that  it  was  the  expecta- 
tion of  being  recognized  by  Qreat  Britain  that 
encouraged  them  to  persevere,  and  that  when 
this  expectation  finally  failed,  they  lost  hope  of 
their  cause.  It  would  have  been  a  degradation 
of  our  country,  if  through  her  means  a  slave 
empire  had  been  established  in  America.  The 
alliance  of  such  a  state  could  not  have  proved  a 
benefit  But  it  has  been  otherwise  ordered.  The 
-Lord  reigneth,  and  we  have  cause  to  be  glad 
thereat 

The  true  object  on  which  British  Statesmen 
and  the  Britbh  people  should  set  their  hearts,  is, 
not  the  division  of  the  American  people  in  order 
that  their  enmity  may  be  powerless,  but  the 
union  of  the  American  people,  in  order  that  their 
friendship  may  be  our  strength  in  any  conflict 
that  may  arise  between  light  and  darkness, 
between  freedom  and  despotism  in  the  earth. 
Their  friendship  we  should  desire  and  expect. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that,  by  fairness  and  justice  and 
kindness,  publicly  and  privately,  in  Parliament, 
in  the  press,  in  merchandise,  and  hospitality,  we 
deserve  their  friendship;  and  then  trust  God 
and  the  honour  of  our  brothers  that  we  shall  ob* 
tain  it 
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[N  this  parable,  we  enter  upon  a  new  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  Attention  has  been 
turned,  first,  to  the  outflowing  of  divine 
mercy  for  the  salvation  of  the  lost ;  and, 
next,  to  tbe  piivil^e  of  prayer,  in  the  eiercise  of  which 
tlte  penitent  and  believing  suppliant  is  brought  into 
dote  fellowship  with  God.  Now,  advancing  a  step  lur- 
ttier,  we  are  tanght  bow  tbe  penitent,  after  being 
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brought  into  the  favour  of  Ood,  begins  to  render  a  will- 
ing service. 

There  is  wonderful  proof  of  the  love  of  Qod  to  our 
race  in  the  first  breaking  of  this  thought  upon  us—that 
we,  who  are  unworthy,  and  whose  doings  are  all  so  tar- 
nished with  evil,  can  render  service  to  God,  who  has 
performed  so  great  a  work  for  us  as  to  deliver  us  from 
destruction.    We  can  do  him  a  service,  and  he  stoops 
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to  ask  it  of  us ;  but  it  is  only  after  penitence  lias 
brought  us  to  the  footstool,  and  our  Father  has  given 
us  his  welcome  as  penitents,  that  uc  can  understand 
tlie  blessedness  and  honour  of  being  asked  to  serve 
hira.  When  a  man  makes  this  discovery,  he  is  quite 
past  the  dark  and  troubled  place  where  the  prodigal 
son,  sitting  in  wretchedness  of  heart,  wondered  if  his 
father  would  receive  him  and  let  him  be  even  a  hired 
servant.  All  the  surroundings  are  changed  when  God 
as  a  reconciled  Father  s])eaks  as  one  who  asks  a  service 
at  otur  hands.  This  is  the  point  reached  now  in  our 
study  of  our  Lord^s  parabolic  teaching.  By  the  avennes 
of  grace  we  arc  advancing  into  the  sphere  of  service. 
Beyond  the  house  with  its  scenes  of  rejoicing,  is  the  vine- 
yard with  its  scenes  of  labour.  These  are  the  windings 
of  the  way  which  have  brought  us  to  the  vineyard  gate : 
first,  we  have  seen  a  place  of  humiliation  and  peni- 
tence ;  next,  there  has  come  full  in  view  a  place  of 
]iardon  and  peace  ;  in  close  proximity  with  that,  a 
place  of  fellowship  with  God  and  waiting  upon  htm  in 
l)rayer ;  and  now  we  are  on  the  confines  of  the  vine- 
yard, wliere  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  true  aspects  of  this  work  are  now  to  appear, 
along  witli  the  dark  side  and  the  bright  side  uf  human 
conduct  in  reference  to  it.  God,  who  has  been  the 
wonderful  benefactor,  comes  now  as  if  willing  to  be 
benefited.  He  to  whom  all  supplication  has  been 
offered,  comes  to  us  as  if  he  would  be  a  suppliant,  a£k- 
ing  a  favour  of  his  own  children.  The  parabolic  view 
of  this  is  simple  and  impressive. 

A  certain  man  had  a  vineyard.  It  is  under  this 
guise  that  our  Goil  appears  to  us.  He  is  as  the  holder 
of  a  vineyard,  who  is  dependent  on  help  for  securing 
increase.  This  allusion  to  a  vineyard  appears  in  strik- 
ing harmony  with  the  figurative  teaching  of  revelation. 
This  form  of  similitude  aboimds  in  the  sacred  pages. 
The  Psalmist,  addressing  God  in  the  interest  of  his 
people,  speaks  of  the  kingdom  of  God  thus— "The 
vineyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath  planted'*  (Pa. 
Ixxx.  15).  Very  specially  does  the  allusion  here  call 
to  mind  that  exquisitely  beautiful  parable  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  beginning  ''  My  beloved  hath  a  vine- 
yard on  a  very  fniitful  hill,**  and  closing  witli  the 
explanation,  *'  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  men  of  Judah  his  pleasant 
plant."  In  tlie  course  of  the  Savioui's  own  teaching, 
we  cannot  forget  the  reference  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel,  "  I  am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the 
branches.**  It  is,  then,  in  harmony  with  favourite 
imagery  of  Scripture,  when  God  is  here  represented 
as  the  owner  of  a  vineyard. 

The  particular  aspect  in  which  God  thus  comes  into 
view  is  not  that  which  discovers  his  wealth  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  vineyard,  but,  if  we  may  say  it,  that 
which  Implies  dependence  upon  others  for  help  in  its 
cultivation  in  order  to  secure  the  vintage.  The  vine- 
yard needs  to  be  irrigated ;  the  soil  must  be  loosened 
about  the  roots  of  the  vines;  weeds  must  be  struck  down 


on  their  first  appearance ;  over-luxuriant  shoots  must 
be  pruned.  With  the  help  cf  this  similitude,  God  conies 
condescendingly  to  us,  asking  for  service  from  us. 

That  God  cannot  be  in  any  way  dependent  on  us,  is  a 
truth  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this  connection.  Our 
regard  to  the  fact  may  be  appropriately  quickened  by 
that  impressive  utterance  of  Scripture,  "  If  I  «ere 
hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world  is  niin<' 
and  the  fulness  thereof**  (Ps.  L  12).  Besides,  if  God 
could  be  enriched  by  any  means,  it  could  not  be  by  any 
effort  of  ours,  since  from  him  we  have  received  all  we 
iiave.  Even  did  we  render  to  him  a  perfect  service,  wc 
should  l)e  constrained  to  say, — "We  are  unprofitable 
servants :  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do.** 
Even  at  the  best,  our  God  could  in  reality  be  no  gainer 
by  our  service. 

And  yet  the  self-sufficient  One,  in  the  plans  of  his 
^race  concerning  us,  not  only  comes  to  pardon  us  and 
to  listen  to  our  cry,  but  to  address  to  us  his  own 
request  for  help.  He  has  so  ordered  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  that,  as  the  vineyard,  it  depends  upon  the 
service  of  labourer»  in  the  midst  of  it  in  order  that  it 
may  yield  fruit  which  shall  be  to  his  joy  and  gloiy.  In 
accordance  with  this  need,  there  is  established  a  modi- 
fied form  of  voluntary  dependence  upon  his  people; 
and  God  asks  of  them  the  needful  service,  so  that,  when 
''  the  harvest  is  past  and  the  summer  is  ended,'*  the 
wine-presses  may  be  full 

This  owner  of  the  vineyard,  who  needed  help  for  its 
tending,  had  two  sons.  As  these  two  sons  are  intro- 
duced to  view  within  the  home  of  a  certain  man  who 
had  a  vineyard,  we  are  arrested  by  another  proof  of  tlie 
unity  of  the  parabolic  teaching  of  Scripture.  Are  not 
these  two  sons  exactly  the  two  of  the  stoiy  giving  pro- 
minence to  the  career  of  the  prodigal  ?  Are  they  not 
still  the  same  as  the  two  suppliants  in  the  parable  of 
the  Pharisee  and  publican  ?  As  we  proceed,  we  shall  find 
ample  warrant  for  giving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
But  the  general  fact  which  is  here  before  tis  once  more, 
in  restricting  the  number  to  two,  is,  that  in  very  many 
points  of  view  affecting  our  relation  to  God  it  is  seen 
that  men  are  really  embraced  in  only  two  distinct  groups. 
There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  several  views  of 
our  relations  to  God  presented  in  the  parables  where  the 
persons  appearing  are  only  two  in  number.  For  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  while  the  parable  now  before  us  has  ex- 
press reference  to  service,  there  were  also  important  refer- 
ences to  service  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  The 
younger  sou  not  only  bewails  that  he  has  transgressed,  but 
has  at  the  basis  of  all  his  thoughts  of  returning  a  (desire 
to  serve ;  while  the  elder  son  rests  his  whole  daim  to  ap- 
proval on  the  fact  that  he  has  all  along  been  uming  at 
serving  his  £ather.  In  a  light  very  similar,  there  is  here 
set  before  us  a  twofold  failure  as  to  service,  presenting 
the  dark  part  of  the  picture,  which  occupies  the  back- 
ground. 

The  owner  of  the  vineyard  asked  his  two  sons  for  help 
in  its  cultivation.    Using  a  father's  authority,  he  said, 
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"^,  wori  tonfat/  in  vif/  vi)ifi/ard"     This  use  of 

aathority  in  desiring  the  senice,  is  befitting  in  a  father. 

I)y  its  introduction  in  this  nuinner,  the  parable  more 
adequately  represents  the  position  of  the  Deity,  who 
only  in  condescension,  and  in  his  desire  to  bless  ns, 
comes  to  ask  service  at  onr  hands.  Well  does  it  befit 
Him,  coming  in  such  a  loving  way  to  ns,  to  use  words 
of  command,  and  say, "  Go,  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard." 

Much  additional  effect  is  here  given  to  the  instruction 
as  to  our  part  in  serving  Gk>d,  by  introducing  an  explicit 
reference  to  time.  Tenia  t/  !  The  demand  is  for  im- 
uiediate  service,  and  that  throughout  a  definite  time  of 
s/iort  duration.  The  time  of  service  is  now,  just  when 
and  where  the  call  reaches  us,  however  otherwise  en- 
tangled with  plans  and  purposes  of  our  own.  Qod  asks 
immediate  service.  The  work  to  be  done  needs  instant 
atten^n.  If  we  cherish  any  filial  love,  we  shall  rejoice 
to  respond,  and  shall  not  greatly  grieve  if  that  response 
involve  ns  in  considerable  self-deniaL  How  natural  it 
is  besides,  that  our  Father  in  heaven,  with  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  should  describe  onr  pre- 
sent opportunity  as  a  day  of  service.  And  if  we  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  a  gracious  Father  has 
placed  in  prospect,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  a  reward, 
gioriuus  and  satisfying,  which  shall  spread  through  the 
iong  course  of  an  eternal  day. 

For  the  present,  however,  we  must  turn  to  consider 
the  poor  beginning  which  is  made  in  this  day  of  service 
appointed  to  us  while  we  are  here.  The  result  of  the 
Cither's  demand  for  service  is  sadly  disappointing  in  the 
«-ase  of  both  of  t^e  sons.  The  one  said,  "  /  \ciU  not ;  " 
the  other,  ** / ^o,  sir;  and  went  not"  The  record  is 
so  shortly  and  sharply  put,  as  to  give  full  effect  in  the 
reader's  mind  to  the  completeness  of  the  refusal.  This 
i5  the  Saviour's  view  of  the  manner  in  which  men  treat 
God*s  caU  for  service.  There  is  little  wonder  that  in 
(-^mtemplatiDg  it,  he  should  ask  men  themselves  to  judge 
of  it  in  light  of  what  is  due  to  a  father.  ^  What  think 
5c  "  of  this  ?  When  a  father  looks  to  his  own  sons  for 
help  in  cultivating  his  vineyard,  he  receives  a  direct 
refusal  from  the  first,  and  though  the  other  makes  a 
promise  of  help,  that  promise  is  never  kept  In  the 
account  of  this  disobedience  of  these  two,  there  lies  be- 
fore us  a  representation  of  the  conduct  of  our  whole  race 
in  disobeying  Ood*s  demand  for  service.  The  first  lead- 
ing point  of  the  parable  is  discovered  here.  When  God 
calls  to  men  for  service,  there  is  universal  disobedience 
to  the  call.  There  are  indeed  two  distinct  aspects  of 
this  disobedience,  bnt  only  two.  The  one  is  open  and 
defiant.  The  other  is  not  without  some  evidence  of  a 
disposition  to  obey,  and  a  promise  of  obedience  is  actu- 
iBy  made,  bnt  the  promise  is  not  kept  A  general  view 
of  human  service,  painted  in  colours  so  dark,  is  apt  at 
fint  to  be  staggering  to  us.  All  the  more  so  on  ae- 
cooat  of  onr  being  constantly  prone  to  excuse  ourselves 
for  oar  shortcoming  in  consideration  of  our  meaning 
veil  Tet  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  the  accuracy 
^  the  hand  which  sketches  it    Nor  does  there  seem 


to  be  any  hoiie  that  a  longer  study  of  tl)c  picture  will 
soften  down  in  our  estimation  its  intended  meaning. 
The  most  careful  and  renewed  study  will  not  detect  any 
modifying  touches,  at  first  unobserved  on  account  of 
the  darkness  of  the  general  effect  There  is,  indeed, 
candour  in  the  very  directness  with  which  tiic  first 
refusal  is  given ;  but  candour  is  no  credit  in  evil  doing. 
There  is  in  the  case  of  the  second  a  manifest  wish  to 
avoid  the  blunt  refusal  of  the  other,  and  even  an  in- 
clination to  stand  well  with  his  father ;  bnt  this  does  not 
lessen  the  blameworthiness  of  subsequent  disobedience, 
burdened  as  it  is  with  the  additional  sin  of  unfaithful- 
ness to  the  promise.  The  substance  of  the  teaching  of 
the  p^krable  at  this  point  is,  that  all  men  fail  in  render- 
ing to  God  the  service  required  of  them.  There  is  no 
one  amongst  ns  who  begins  as  he  should.  No  doubt 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  manner  and  extent 
of  disobedience  amongst  men  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
leads  to  disobedience  is  the  same  in  all,  and  the  mani- 
fold varieties  can  be  reduced  to  two  classes.  If  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  completeness  of 
this  twofold  classification,  it  must  be  connected  with 
the  attempt  to  include  under  the  example  of  the  second 
son  all  who  are  not  openly  rebellions.  And  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  very  serious  indeed  if  we  were  shut 
up  to  interpret  the  parable  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
regard  the  second  son  as  designedly  hypocritical.  If 
the  story  could  not  be  otherwise  read  than  as  conveying 
that  the  second  son  deliberately  intended  to  deceive  his 
father,  then  would  it  be  impossible  to  regard  the  two- 
fold classification  here  given  as  all  inclusive.  But  there 
is  really  no  warrant  in  the  structure  of  the  stoty  for 
regarding  the  second  son  as  hypocritical.  Indeed,  if 
the  story  be  pondered,  it  will  appear  that  the  statement 
of  the  case  of  this  second  son  is  intentionally  short  and 
vague,  so  as  to  leave  the  state  of  his  mind  undescribed. 
In  this  way  it  is  left  in  such  a  form  as  quite  successfully 
includes  the  mere  hypocritical  promisor,  who  in  tiis 
heart  does  not  mean  to  obey,  and  at  the  same  time 
embraces  those  who  honestly  mean  and  wish  to  serve 
Qod,  and  yet,  under  a  variety  of  inducements,  tuni 
aside.  If  account  be  made  of  the  restricted  nature  of 
the  description  given  of  the  conduct  of  this  second  son, 
there  can  be  no  difiiculty  in  admitting  that  under  it 
may  be  included  all  who  are  not  openly  defiant  against 
God's  authority ;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  more 
is  said  than  that  he  made  the  promise  and  did  not  keep 
it.  How  the  failure  came  about  is  not  told.  This 
reserve,  practised  intentionally  in  the  structure  of  many 
of  the  parables,  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the  end  in 
view  than  a  full  narrative  could  have  been.  He  made 
the  promise,  but  in  some  way  that  promise  was  left 
unfulfilled.  How  many  cases  are  covered  by  such  a 
restricted  statement !  An  honest  wish  to  serve,  bnt  a 
mind  which  has  been  preoccupied  with  designs  of  its 
own  which  speedily  regain  the  ascendancy.  A  desire  to 
please  God,  but  dwelling  in  a  pliable  nature,  easily 
swayed  to  please  men  rather  than  God.    A  genuine 
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assent  to  the  voice  of  rightful  authority,  but  an  ineitness 
of  nature  which  is  slow  in  parsing  from  purpose  to 
action.  As  we  go  on  with  the  enumeration,  we  can  see 
that  the  classification  may  indeed  embrace  all  the  cases 
of  an  honest  intention  to  serve  which  is  attended  by 
failure  in  action.  The  result  in  all  such  cases  is  that 
God  is  not  served,  the  work  of  the  vineyard  is  not  done, 
and  all  are  partakers  in  transgression. 

Though  this  is  the  sad  account  of  the  beginning— for 
it  must  be  owned  that  we  all  begin  badly—this  is  hap- 
pily not  the  end.  While  universal  disobedience  is  the 
iii-st  result  which  God  beholds,  he  is  not  left  altogether 
without  service  on  the  earth.  But  that  service  springs 
out  of  disobedience,  being  in  all  cases  a  recoil  from  it, 
brought  about  by  the  working  of  his  own  grace  in  a 
manner  already  explained  in  the  first  group  of  parables. 
And  now^  under  the  operations  of  that  grace,  though 
nuiltitudes  crowd  the  ways  of  disobedience,  some  are 
repenting  and  turning  back  upon  the  way,  that  they 
may  at  length  enter  upon  the  ways  of  obedience.  Of 
tliese  two  sons,  the  first,  who  said  in  reply  to  his  father's 
command,  "  I  will  not,"  afterwards  repented  and  toent. 
Here  we  reach  the  second  prominent  feature  of  the 
parable.  Tlie  first  discovered  universal  disobedience 
among  the  children  of  men ;  this  indicates  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  many  there  is  ultimately  an  entrance  on 
service  by  the  gateway  of  repentance.  That  this  is  the 
lesson  meant  to  be  taught  at  this  point  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  doubt  It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  first  feature  of  the  parable.  If  disobedience 
be  universal,  obedience  can  be  only  by  turning  again 
from  the  way  of  transgression.  The  repentance  which 
turns  away  from  sin  and  leads  to  |)ardon  leads  by  the 
next  step  to  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  holy  service. 
This  is  according  to  God*s  plan  when  he  shows  favour 
to  the  guilty.  He  does  not  pardon  because  he  sets 
lightly  on  sin,  or  would  excuse  it  No  man  can  look  at 
Calvary  with  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  scene 
there  witnessed  and  continue  to  think  so.  God  pardons 
in  order  that  he  may  lead  men  back  again  to  holiness. 
This  is  the  lesson  now  under  our  notice.  The  picture 
of  this  penitent  son  entering  the  gate  of  the  vineyard 
to  set  about  his  father's  service  is,  in  the  direct  line  of 
personal  history,  the  picture  which  meets  the  eye  as 
you  tui'u  over  the  page  from  that  which  depicts  the 
joyous  welcome  of  the  penitent  prodigal  in  tiie  midst  of 
the  father's  household.  That  scene  of  rejoicing  is  not 
by  any  means  a  closing  or  even  a  permanent  scene  in 
the  family  history.  It  is  only  the  first  scene  in  a  new 
course  of  life  for  the  son  whose  return  is  gladly  cele- 
brated. His  new  life  is  not  to  be  one  of  never-ending 
festivity,  which  would  certainly  become  tame  and  tire- 
some by-and-by.  Its  noblest  feature  is,  that  it  is  a 
return  to  filial  obedience.  It  is  at  length  an  entrance 
upon  service  which  is  thenceforward  to  be  continued 
unremittingly.  The  passing  sight  here  given  us  of  this 
son  entering  by  the  vineyard  gate,  with  all  the  signs  of 
preparation  for  work,  is  the  parabolic  representation  of 


the  essential  feature  of  Christian  life— that  true  serrioo 
begins  in  repentance.  It  is  not  thereby  implied  that 
the  work  thereafter  done  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  but  it  is 
honestly  and  faithfully  done ;  and  while  all  its  imper- 
fections are  observed  and  owned,  there  will  no  more  be 
abandonment  of  the  task,  but  in  its  steady  oontinoaooe 
there  will  be  acquirement  of  new  experience,  by  whidi 
a  still  better  service  shall  yet  be  rendered. 

As  we  look  upon  this  son  entering  the  vineyard  after 
the  first  hours  of  the  day  have  fled,  there  is  still  one 
ground  for  lamentation.  It  concerns  his  brother,  whose 
state  of  mind  at  first  seemed  more  promising  than  hLs^ 
His  brother  is  not  there  before  him.  Answering  in  a 
manner  quite  different  from  the  answer  given  by  the 
first,  he  had  said,  **  I  go,  sir."  But  he  went  not  All 
through  the  vineyard  his  brother  may  look  for  him  now, 
but  he  will  not  find  him  there.  It  is  not  that  his  work 
has  been  done.  It  has  never  been  begun.  Here  stands 
before  us  the  final  lesson  of  the  parable.  The  defiant 
sinner  is  the  first  penitent ;  and  he  it  is  who  is  first 
within  the  vineyard,  bending  his  energies  to  the  service 
of  his  fatlier.  Those  who  do  indeed  feel  a  wish  to  serve 
God,  and  who  shrink  from  high-handed  rebellion— those 
who  mean  to  obey  God's  voice,  and  are  continually  pro- 
mising to  do  according  to  his  will,  yet  ever  coming 
short,  are  apt  to  be  slowest  in  coming  to  repentance, 
and  making  acknowledgment  that  their  life  has  been 
one  of  disobedience.  Rebellion  is  not  so  manifest  a 
thing  in  their  case  as  in  the  life  of  those  who  go  openly 
into  sin.  But  the  disobedience  which  is  not  so  extreme 
is  liable  to  be  longer  continued.  And  very  specially  does 
the  reluctance  to  take  a  place  of  penitence  along  with 
the  worst  of  transgressors  deter  such  from  tumins:  at 
onoe  to  make  humble  acknowledgment  that  in  all  things 
they  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Whether  the  second  son  did  afterwards  repent,  we 
are  not  told.  In  this,  as  in  other  points,  there  is  a 
cautious  and  obviously  intentional  reserve.  In  this 
respect,  the  same  course  is  here  followed  as  was  pre- 
viously taken  in  the  account  given  of  the  elder  brother 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  The  references  in 
both  parables  are  quite  pUinly  to  the  same  type  of  cha- 
racter, only  it  is  seen  from  different  pointa  of  view. 
This  son,  who  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  vineyard,  even 
when  the  first  enters  it  in  penitence,  is  one  who  has 
been  thinking  well  of  himself,  and  contrasting  his  case 
fovourably  with  that  of  the  other.  He  has  not  been  so 
bad  as  the  other  in  the  form  of  his  disobedience.  This 
he  can  say  truthfully.  But  there  is  a  snare  to  him  in 
this  supposed  superiority.  And  now  it  happens  to  him 
that  he  must  be  blamed  more  than  the  other.  And 
thus  it  is  that  God,  who  condemns  the  life  of  publicans 
and  harlots  much  more  than  the  life  of  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  in  offermg  salvation  to  all  who  repent  and 
come  to  him  for  pardon,  points,  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  warning,  to  the  fact,  that  be  is  dispensing  the 
blessings  of  salvation  first  to  those  who  have  been  the 
worst  transgressors.    And  while  they  are  being  paz^ 
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doned,  tbose  who  have  shoim  most  wish  to  serve  him 
ire  less  earnest,  or  rather  irholly  indisposed  to  take 
their  place  before  bim  with  humble  confession,  and  with 
sincere  desire  to  have  a  share  in  the  work  to  be  done 
in  his  vineyard.  What  their  future  shall  be  depends 
npoD  themselves.   While  God  waits  to  be  gracious,  and 


his  service  waits  to  be  done,  it  is  left  with  them  to 
determine  what  their  lot  shall  be  under  a  Father*s 
government  We  who  study  the  parabolic  teaching  of 
Scripture,  must  be  content  to  have  this  parable  break 
off  suddenly  as  it  does,  and  we  must  await  the  future 
for  the  completing  of  the  record. 
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MURRAY  DUNLOP,  whose  death 
in  September  last  was  so  widely  felt  as 
alike  a  public  and  a  private  loss,  was 
distinguished  in  many  walks  of  life; 
bat  our  present  purpose  is  to  speak  of  him 
iDiinly  as  a  Christian  legislator. 

Among  the  many  positions  of  usefulness  and 
influence  which  a  patriotic,  or  benevolent,  or 
religioas  man  may  occupy  in  this  country,  none 
affords  greater  scope  or  larger  opportunities  than 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  possession  of  a  seat  in  that  wonderful  as- 
sembly— wonderful  in  its  constituent  elements 
and  in  the  world-wide  influence  of  its  decisions — 
has  justly  been  regarded  by  the  noblest  minds  as 
a  distinction  worthy  of  much  effort  and  sacrifice 
to  secura  Unworthy  men  have  doubtless  often 
obtained  the  coveted  prize  by  unworthy  means ; 
bat  the  great  mass  of  that  assembly  are  chosen 
by  the  fair  and  open  suffrages  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  represent  them  in  the  Nation's 
councils;  and  such  a  tribute  of  coufidence  is  a 
most  laudable  object  of  ambition. 

The  labour — physical  and  mental — ^involved  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  far  exceeds  .the  general  knowledge 
or  belief  on  the  subject  Committees  in  the  fore- 
noon, involving  close  mental  application,  and 
rising  just  in  time  for  the  general  gathering  of 
the  House  at  four  o'clock,  are  themselves  suffi- 
ciently exhausting ;  but  followed  as  they  are  by 
evening  sittings,  extending  through  the  night 
and  on  till  nearly  dawn,  the  work  of  a  l^islator 
who  does  his  work  conscientiously  is  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  strongest  constitution  and  the 
Best  willing  mind. 

The  system  of  ''party"  by  which  our  legish 
latite  assembUes  regulate  their  proceedings  is 


probably  unavoidable  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Where  broad  general  principles  are  at  stake,  men 
naturally  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  act  in  concert.  Of  the  Liberal  "  party" 
Mr.  Murray  Dunlop  was  a  supporter,  but  no 
considerations  would  induce  him  to  be  a  mere 
parttzan.  While  ready  to  act  with  his  poli- 
tical allies  on  most  occasions,  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  common  party  obligation  to  do 
so  invariably,  and  reserved  his  entire  freedom  of 
opinion  and  action  on  eveiy  separate  question 
which  came  before  him.  His  ^candour  and  purity 
of  motive  were  appreciated  by  his  own  party,  even 
When  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  support  them. 

The  influence  for  good  of  such  a  career  of  con- 
sistent adherence  to  general  principles  deliber- 
ately adopted,  combined  with  independent  action 
on  all  questions  involving  considerations  of  con- 
science and  right,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
What  a  power  in  the  world  would  a  House  of 
Commons  so  constituted  be ! 

Some  brief  notices  of  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop's 
life,  especially  in  its  Parliamentary  aspect,  may 
be  found  not  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  the  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Dunlop,  Esq.  of  Keppocb,  Dumbartonshire,  some- 
time a  banker  in  Greenock,  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Colquhoun,  Esq.  of  Kenmure, 
Lanarkshire.  He  was  bom  in  Greenock  on  the 
27th  December  1798,  and  received  his  education 
first  at  the  Grammar  School  there,  and  afterwards 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished student^  and  a  member  of  the  Specu- 
lative Society  connected  with  the  University — a 
society  with  which  the  leading  men  of  the  Scotch 
bar  have  almost  without  exception  been  asso- 
ciated. 

In  1844  Mr.  Dunlop  married  Eliza  Esther, 
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only  child  of  John  Murray,  Esq.,  of  Aiuslie  Place, 
Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Murray,  to  which  he 
added  the  additional  surname  of  Colquhoun  Stir- 
ling, on  succeeding  in  186G  to  the  estate  of  lua 
relative,  Mr.  Colquhoun  Stirling  of  Edinbamet 

The  University  of  Princeton,  United  States  of 
America,  conferred  upon  liim  in  1844  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  the  year  1820 — now  half  a  century  ago — 
^Ir.  Dunlop  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Scotland. 

Neither  his  tastes  nor  his  physical  power  were 
favourable  to  forensic  display  in  the  direction  of 
public  pleading.  His  aim  rather  was  to  be  a 
consulting  counsel,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
literature  of  his  profession  works  which  might  be 
serviceable  as  standards  of  reference.  To  the 
study  also  of  ecclesiastical  law  Mr.  Dunlop  de- 
voted much  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  that  subject  in  itself^  but  on  account 
also  of  his  warm  attachment  to  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  his  desire  to  be  service- 
able to  her  in  every  possible  way. 

That  Mr.  Dunlop  never  received  any  of  those 
appointments  in  his  profession  which  confer 
position  and  emolument  upon  the  holders  of 
them,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark  and 
of  censure.  Of  an  eminently  judicial  mind,  un- 
swerving integrity,  unwearied  patience,  and  abun- 
dant legal  knowledge,  it  was  a  general  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  have  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
bench.  But  his  resolution  to  act  independently 
and  to  avoid  party  trammels  interfered,  in  his 
case  as  in  that  of  others,  with  his  promotion. 

It  proved  in  the  end  no  unmixed  evil  that  Mr. 
Dunlop  did  not  receive  any  appointment  which 
would  have  tied  him  to  Edinburgh,  for  he  would 
thus  have  been  prevented  from  entering  Parlisr 
roent,  where  a  career  of  remarkable  usefulness 
lay  before  him.  In  Mr.  Dunlop's  first  efforts  in 
1845  and  1847  to  obtain  a  seat  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Greenock,  with  which  important 
town  he  had  close  family  ties,  he  was  not  success- 
ful; but  in  1852  he  was  returned  as  its  member, 
and  for  sixteen  years  continued  to  be  so,  the 
people  of  Orecnock  electing  him  in  1857,  1859, 
and  1865,  and  being  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
that  he  should,  so  long  as  he  himself  desired  it, 
be  their  representative  in  Parliament 


Mr.  Dunlop  very  soon  obtained  for  himself 
there  a  position  of  much  influence,  not  by  ora- 
torical displays  or  party  support,  but  by  weight 
of  character  and  by  the  sagacity  and  iuformatiou 
which  he  showed  on  Committees  and  in  the  House, 
on  all  questions  regarding  which  he  felt  entitled 
to 'speak  or  to  advise.  His  thorough  indei>en- 
dence,  combined  with  his  unvarying  courtesy  to 
friends  and  opponents  alike,  secured  for  him  such 
an  amount  of  respect  and  regard  that  he  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention  whenever  he 
rose  to  speaL  However  widely  men  might  differ 
from  him,  they  learned  to  honour  him. 

Mr.  Dunlop  might  at  almost  any  time  have 
obtained  office  from  the  different  Liberal  Govern- 
ments of  his  day,  but  he  declined  everjrthing 
which  would  hamper  his  free  action  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  preferred  giving  his  strength  to  the 
preparing  and  carrying  through  of  such  measures 
as  an  independent  member  might  hope  success- 
fully to  grapple  witL  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  during  his  term  of  Parliamentary  service  he 
introduced  and  carried  more  really  useful  mea- 
sures than  any  Scotch  member.  His  name  stands 
associated  with  reforms,  in  social  as  well  as  legal 
matters,  of  enduring  value ;  and  his  friends  were 
reconciled  to  the  neglect  shown  him  in  the  way  of 
professional  advancement  at  the  Scotch  bar  by 
the  thc»:ough  and  statesman-like  work  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  in  the  Senate. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  measures 
framed  and  carried  by  ^Ir.  Dunlop  may  give  some 
idea  of  his  Parliamentary  life  and  service : — 

I.  In  the  direction  of  Law  Reform,  the  most 
important  measure  carried  by  Mr.  Dunlop  was 
the  ^Movable  Succession  Act,  1855."  It  were 
a  mistake  to  regard  this  as  a  mere  lawyer's  matter, 
for  it  may  be  said  of  this  as  of  every  Bill  framed 
by  liim,  that  in  it  his  judicious,  practical,  and 
benevolent  character  are  conspicuous.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  legislate  for  a  crotchet  or  an  idea. 
Substantial  benefit  resulted  from  all  his  efforts, 
and  many  hardships  which  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  entailed  were  removed  or  modified  by 
his  Parliamentary  labours.  This  was  in  a  strik- 
ing degree  manifested  in  the  measure  to  which 
reference  is  now  made.  The  Act  introdiiccd 
into   the    succession   to   movable  property   the 
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priuciple  that  deceased  pareuts  are  represented 
by  their  childreu.  Formerly  the  iurviolng  nearest 
of  kin  to  a  deceased  person  divided  his  succession 
among  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  orphans 
4ir  other  descendants  of  equally  near  relations  who 
liad  predeceased.  By  this  state  of  the  law  the 
luost  needy  and  helpless  were  deprived  of  a  share 
iu  the  succession  by  that  very  event  (the  death 
of  their  parent)  which  gave  them  added  claims 
and  necessities.  Mr.  Dunlop's  Act  secured  for 
ih^  children  of  a  deceased  son  or  daughter,  or 
brother  or  sister,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  share 
which  would  have  fallen  to  their  father  or  mother 
had  lie  or  she  been  still  alive.  In  what  at  first 
sight  may  appear  a  dry  legal  technicality,  we  find 
that  iu  fact  a  great  act  of  justice  to,  and  defence 
<4  ^A^  orpfuui,  is  the  root  of  the  change  effected. 
In  this,  as'  in  his  other  labours,  Mr.  Dunlop's  aim 
was  to  apply  the  just  and  beneficent  principles  of 
the  gospel  to  all  the  aiiairs  of  life. 

This  was  bj  no  means  the  only  benefit  of  the 
Act,  but  we  cannot  dwell  upon  it  at  greater 
length  here. 

II.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  law  re- 
quired absolute  unanimity  on  the  part  of  a  jury 
in  civil  causes.  Unless  the  jury  were  unanimous 
they  were  dismissed,  the  trial  went  for  nothing, 
And  had  to  be  followed  by  another,  possibly  with 
the  same  result 

The  hardship  and  expense  entailed  by  all  this 
^vere  great,  while  its  injustice  in  practically  making 
one  dissentient  juryman  the  controller  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  whole  question  at  issue  was  mani- 
fest Mr.  Duiilop  set  himself  to  remedy  this, 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  his  "  Act  to  allow  Ver- 
dicts for  Trials  by  Jury  in  Civil  Causes  in  Scot- 
land to  be  returned  although  the  Jury  may  not  be 
unanimous." 

His  Act  further  authorized  the  judge  to  order 
refreshments  for  the  jury,  and  so  put  an  end  in 
Scotland  to  the  absurd  system  which  sought,  by  re- 
fusing all  food  to  a  jury  during  its  deliberations,  to 
sture  them,  as  it  were,  into  returning  a  unani- 
mous verdict 

ILL  Tlie  Act  to  facilitate  the  Erection  of 
Dwelling-houses  for  the  Working -classes  has 
^ready  been  productive  of  benefits  in  a  direction 


which  deeply  interested  him.  That  it  will  prove 
increasingly  valuable  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  warm  heart,  which  revealed  itself  so  often 
in  the  voice  and  manner  of  Mr.  Dunlop  when  any 
subject  afiectuig  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  bis 
humbler  brethren  came  before  him,  was  grieved 
by  the  knowledge  he  had  of  the  comfortless  dwell- 
ings of  the  working-classes,  and  led  him  to  pre- 
pare this  Act  which  might  help  them  to  improve 
their  domestic  condition  and  to  elevate  their 
moral  standard  of  life  and  practice,  which  he  felt 
had  been  lowered  to  a  large  extent  by  the  state 
of  tlieir  dwellings. 

[The  Editor  ventures  at  this  pdint  to  place  on 
record  a  circumstance  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  and  which,  in  his  judgment,  tends  to 
illustrate  the  tliorough-goiug  consistency  of  Mr. 
Dunlop's  liberal  principles,  and  the  exquisitely 
tender  benevolence  of  his  character. 

He  was  wont  to  provide  annually  a  niral  fes- 
tival for  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  the 
grounds  around  his  family  mansion  of  Corsock. 
Young  and  old  attended  in  great  numbers.  Games 
and  athletic  exercises  alternated  \iith  music  and 
familiar  addresses — the  whole  summed  up  by  a 
substantial  meal.  Mr.  Dunlop  mingled  person- 
ally ^vith  the  people.  It  was  the  simple  action 
of  his  heart,  and  not  the  result  of  skill,  that  en- 
abled him  to  show  them  the  most  familiar  kind- 
ness without  an  atom  of  a  patronizing  air.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  not  many  years  ago,  he 
had  in  the  morning  designated  a  beautiful  smooth 
lawn  immediately  under  the  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room as  the  scene  of  the  feast  At  a  later 
hour,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  on  the  sug- 
gestion perhaps  of  the  gardener,  perhaps  of  some 
member  of  the  family,  the  forms  and  tables  were 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  gravel  walk,  on  a 
part  of  the  lawn  that  sloped  a  little,  and  was  not 
so  finely  kept.  In  all  respects  the  place  was  as 
well  suited,  and  in  one  even  better — ^for  there  the 
young  people  could  use  more  freedom  than  on  the 
finer  turf.  But  when  Mr.  Dunlop  came,  he  gave 
positive  orders  to  remove  the  whole  apparatus  to 
the  smooth  level  lawn  again ;  and  his  orders  were 
obeyed.  He  was  manifestly  pained  by  the  very 
sensible  plan  adopted  in  his  absence,  because  it 
presented  the  appearance  of  offering  something 
inferior  to  his  rural  friends,  and  reserving  some- 
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thiog  that  was  better  for  his  own  use.  This  cir- 
cumstance sauk  deep  into  the  memory  of  the 
observer ;  and  he  cannot  now  fully  express  how 
much  he  admired  and  loved  the  roan  who  com- 
bined in  his  character  such  a  transparent  meek- 
ness among  his  humble  neighbours,  with  a  fearless 
front  against  all  unfairness  in  the  supreme  council 
of  the  nation.  With  such  proprietors  scattered 
over  the  land,  our  country  would  be  safe  alike 
from  internal  tumults  and  foreign  foes.] 

IT.  The  scandal  arising  from  what  were  known 
as  "'  Gretna  Green "  marriages,  and  the  merited 
sneer  against  the  Scotch  Marriage  Law  which  this 
tolerated  system  encouraged,  led  Mr.  Dunlop  to 
seek  to  provide  a  remedy.  This  he  effectually 
did  by  obtaining  an  additional  clause  in  a  Bill 
brought  in  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Scotch  Marriage  Law.  His  clause 
provided,  that,  after  31st  December  1856,  "no 
irregular  marriage  contracted  in  Scotland  by  de- 
claration, acknowledgment,  or  ceremony  shall  be 
valid  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the  date 
tiiereof  his  or  her  usual  residence  there,  or  had 
lived  in  Scotland  for  twenty-one  days  next  pre- 
ceding such  marriage." 

The  "Border  Marriages"  which  English  parties, 
often  of  high  rank,  had  availed  themselves  of 
under  the  former  system,  and  the  great  mischief 
done  in  the  adjoining  English  counties  by  the 
contraction  of  marriages  which  were  afterwards 
disregarded,  ceased,  and  "  Gretna  Green "  and 
"  Lamberton  Toll-Bar  "  closed  their  discreditable 
traffic  from  the  day  on  which  the  Act  passed. 

y.  Mr.  Dunlop  is  known  to  have  said  that  there 
were  no  measures  with  which  he  would  so  much 
desire  to  have  his  name  associated  as  those  which 
rendered  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools 
more  available  for  vagrant  and  destitute  children. 

His  wish  is  gratified.  For  "  Dunlop's  Act "  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  measure  which  has  done 
more  to  rescue  poor  children  from  the  depths  of 
vice  and  misery  than  any  legislative  or  benevolent 
movement  of  our  day.  The  Act  gave  power  to 
the  sheriff  or  magistrate  to  send  vagrant  children 
to  school,  and  to  commit  children  guilty  of  petty 
thefts  and  other  crimes  to  the  reformatory,  where 
hopes  of  amendment  might  be  cherished  regard- 


ing them,  in  place  of  stamping  them  as  criminals 
by  sending  them  to  the  common  jail,  and  giving 
them  the  ineffaceable  mark  of  a  prison  confinement 

Over  the  framing  and  working  of  this  Act  Mr. 
Dunlop  watched  with  jealous  care.  It  was  ori- 
ginally passed  in  1854,  but  was  subsequently 
amended  at  his  instance.  In  the  year  1866  he 
carried  an  Act  amending  and  consolidating  all  his 
previous  Acts  on  reformatories  in  Scotland. 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  that, 
while  he  had  so  many  valuable  measures  on  which 
to  rest  his  claims  to  the  regard  and  respect  of  his 
countrymen,  he  should  prefer  to  be  remembered 
by  them  as  the  friend  of  the  vagrant  and  criminal 
child. 

While  the  Parliamentary  Acts  now  mentioned 
are  merely  specimens  of  Mr.  DunlopV  labours  in 
legislation,  they  attest  his  industry  and  judgment, 
his  patient  and  practical  good  sense  and  bene- 
volence, and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  influence  in 
Parliament,  based  upon  the  universal  appreciation 
of  his  character  and  motives  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Any  notice,  however,  of  his  Parliamentary  life 
wotdd  be  very  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
some  occasions  in  which  lus  moral  courage  and 
hatred  of  oppression  and  false  dealing  overcame 
that  generous  sensitiveness  which  made  him 
shrink,  so  far  as  his  own  feelings  were  concerned, 
from  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  any  one,  and 
especially  to  his  political  and  personal  friends. 

In  the  year  1857  this  country  went  to  war 
with  China,  on  what  was  known,  and  will  cctn- 
tinne  to  be  remembered,  as  the  "  Arrow  Affidi*/' 
Mr.  Cobden  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  whole 
Government  policy  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
moved  in  the  House  accordingly.  The  defeat  of 
the  Ministry,  it  was  known,  would  involve  an 
appeal  to  the  country  by  a  general  election.  It 
was  felt,  too,  that  any  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  who  were  instrumental  by  their  votes  in 
rendering  this  course  necessary,  would  in  all  pro- 
bability sacrifice  their  seats.  To  Mr.  Dunlop  a 
severance  between  himself  and  the  electors  of  bis 
native  town  would  have  been  a  great  trial ;  but 
nothing  could  shake  his  steadfast  adherence  to 
convictions  carefully  and  conscientiously  formed  ; 
and  accordingly  he  voted  against  the  Palmerstou 
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Goremment,  which  defended  the  Chinese  War. 
The  general  election  eRSued,  and  Mr.  Oobden,  as 
Jud  been  anticipated,  lost  his  seat  Mr.  Dunlop, 
with  a  high  appreciation  of  an  honourable  nnder- 
standing,  almost  overstrained  in  this  case,  but 
most  characteristic,  intimated  to  his  constituents 
that  be  placed  his  seat  in  their  hands^  and  would 
not  even  stand  as  a  candidate  if  they  disapproved 
(A  bis  conduct  To  the  lasting  honour  of  the 
Greenock  constituency,  they  unanimously  re- 
elected him  their  member,  and  with  such  expres- 
sions of  regard  as  showed  that  their  confidence 
in  their  member  was  enhanced,  in  place  of  being 
diinimahed,  by  his  high-minded  independence  in 
dealing  with  a  great  public  question  on  its  merits, 
untrammelled  by  party  considerations. 

ADother  occasion  arose  in  which,  at  an  even 
greater  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  Mr.  Dunlop 
felt  himself  compelled  to  take  the  lead  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Qovemment  of  Lord  Palmerstoa 
Rievious  to  the  Afghan  War  the  late  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnes  was  Envoy  at  the  Afghan  Court 
Wlien  the  war  was  decided  upon,  Qovemment 
sought  to  justify  the  proceeding  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander's despatches,  extracts  of  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament  The  extraordinary  discrepancy 
of  f^  and  opinions  between  the  published  Par- 
liamentary documents  and  the  communications 
which  Sir  Alexander  made  (including  copies  of 
^ome  at  least  of  his  despatches  to  Government) 
to  his  relatives  in  this  country,  led  them  to  seek 
for  explanation  and  inquiry. 

It  vas  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  task  for  any 
Member  of  Parliament  to  raise  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  involving  as  it  did  a  moral 
charge  of  the   most   serious  kind  against  the 
^linister  who  bad  prepared  and  published  the 
Pariiamentary  papers.     It  was  no  wonder  if  few 
men  were  available  for  such  a  work.     Mr.  Dun- 
lop, however,  studied  the  question  with  that  con- 
tentious indnstiy  which  regulated  his  whole 
Pariiamoitary  career.     It  became  plain  to  him 
that  the  despatches  had  not  only  been  tampered 
vith,  but  had  been  made,  in  the  form  in  which 
^b«7  were  laid  before   Parliament,  to  convey  a 
loeaning  diametrically  opposite  to  what  their 
^ter  really  expressed.     There  was  no  room  for 
hesitation  in  Mr.  Donlop's  mind.     The  character 
of  the  Envoy,  who  bad  perished  in  the  course  of 
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the  war — the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers — and  the  interests 
of  public  morality — were  all  involved.  And  the 
high  sense  of  public  honour  entertauied  by  him 
led  to  the  resolution,  at  any  sacrifice  of  popularity 
or  of  friendship,  to  bring  the  whole  question 
under  the  notice  of  Parliament 

The  ordinarily  quiet  and  almost  timid  manner 
of  the  speaker  was  changed.  In  a  voice  more 
firm  and  loud  than  was  his  wont,  he  said  he  had 
read  the  papers  "with  amazement,  indignation, 
and  shame ;"  adding,  "  that  these  papers  were  laid 
on  the'  table  by  Her  Majesty's  command ;  that 
her  name  was  appealed  to  as  the  stamp  of  their 
truthfulness,  and  that  her  servants  had  not  shrunk 
from  using  that  name  as  the  voucher  and  cover 
of  a  lie."  His  honourable  and  chivalrous  nature 
recoiled  instinctively  from  what  was  not  direct 
and  straightforward  in  itself,  as  well  as  from  what 
was  unfair  to  the  character  and  memory  of  Burnes ; 
but  all  who  know  anything  of  him  will  readOy 
understand  at  what  a  sacrifice  of  feeling  he  used 
language  so  strong  and  so  severe.  Mr.  Bright, 
in  a  speech  of  great  power,  foUowed  up  Mr.  Dun- 
lop's  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  In 
doing  so  he  referred  to  the  Minister  who  had 
produced  the  papers  as  having  '*  so  low  a  sense  of 
honour  and  of  right  that  he  should  offer  to  this 
House  mutilated,  false,  forged  opinions  of  a  pub- 
lic servant  who  lost  his  life  in  the  public  service." 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  replying,  spoke  with  a 
hesitancy,  and  in  a  manner  and  language  very 
unusual  with  him — seemed  to  stagger  under  the 
force  and  sincerity  of  the  men  who  were  moving 
in  the  matter — and  raised  a  discussion  on  the 
war,  under  cover  of  which  he  sought  to  evade 
the  real  question  at  issue.  Mr.  Disraeli  argued 
that  it  was  a  matter  now  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
and  had  better  not  be  re-awakened;  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Conservative  party  generally  defeated 
Mr.  Dunlop's  motion.  But  it  was  a  significant 
hjct  that  men  like  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Stirling 
of  Eeir  (now  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart)  broke 
off  from  their  leader,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  supported 
Mr.  Dunlop.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  moral  courage  required  to  undertake 
such  a  task  as  Mr.  Dunlop's  in  this  afi&dr.  And 
although  his  motion  failed  in  its  immediate  object, 
the  debate  was  not  in  vain,  for  it  served  to  raiae 
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the  tone  of  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  respon- 
aibility,  and  stamped  with  disgrace  a  course  of 
proceeding  which  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  all 
high-minded  men  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Donlop,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
while  Parliament  was  sitting,  regulaily  attended 
the  services  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  place  of  worship  which  he  fj:^uented  was 
nearly  three  miles  from  his  residence  in  Albion 
Street,  Hyde  Park;  but  his  venerable  figure  ap- 
peared punctually  in  the  house  of  pimyer,  and  the 
attitude  of  a  most  devout  worshipper  characterised 
his  whole  demeanour.  The  simplicity  and  guik- 
lessness  of  the  man  nowhere  were  more  apparent 
than  in  his  gentle  and  childlike  way  of  Altering 
into  the  services  of  the  sanctuary. 

At  the  general  election  in  1868  Mr.  Murray 
Dunlop  intimated  to  his  constituents  that  he 
would  not  again  ask  the  honour  of  representing 
thenu  He  had  laboured  hard  for  them  and  for 
his  country,  and  began  to  feel  the  need  of  more 
rest  and  leisure  than  were  possible  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament 

It  LS  chiefly  as  a  Christian  legislator  that  we 
desired  to  present  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop  to  our 
readers,  bat  it  were  hardly  fair  to  him  to  omit  a 
reference,  however  slight,  to  other  services  in  an 
•even  higher  field  of  usefulness.  For,  long  as  Mr. 
Dunlop  will  be  remembered  for  his  prc^essional 
and  Purliamentaiy  labours,  his  memory  will  be 
•chiefly  embalmed  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  connection  with  his  sustained  and 
self-sacrificing  services. 

From  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  life 
he  entered  with  his  whole  heart  into  those  ques> 
tions  which  were  beginning  to  rise  and  ripen,  and 
which  attained  their  full  fruition  in  the  Disrup- 
tion of  the  Scottish  Church  in  1843.  By  his 
legal  knowledge,  calm  judgment,  and  ready  pen, 
all  under  the  guidance  of  a  spirit  deeply  taught 
of  God,  and  filled  with  love  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  evangelical  teaching  of  its  best 
ministers,  he  rendered  an  amount  of  service  which 
wiU  never  be  fully  known. 

Reference  is  often  made  by  all  generous  minds, 
and  not  too  often,  to  the  noble  sacrifices  made 
by  the  ministers  who  joined  the  Free  Church  at 
the  Disruption.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  for- 
gotten or  overlooked  that  sacrifices  of  much  im- 


portance were  also  made  by  many  of  the  Churches 
elders  and  adherents ;  and  in  Mr.  Dunlop's  case  it 
is  well  known  that  his  position  and  income  at  the 
bar  were  seriously  compromised  by  the  attitude 
he  assumed  in  the  great  question  of  the  day,  and 
by  the  time  he  devoted  to  the  affiurs  of  the 
Church. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  from  the  year  1822  until  the  close 
of  lus  life;  and  after  the  Disruption  generally 
occupied  his  official  seat,  as  its  law  adviser, 
at  the  table  of  the  House.  He  did  not  speak 
often  latterly,  but  when  he  rose  a  hush  passed 
over  the  House,  and  all  leant  forward  to  catch 
the  ;words  uttered  by  an  enfeebled  voice,  but 
cherished  as  embodying  the  opinions  of  one  who 
was  loved  and  trusted  by  every  member  of  As- 
sembly. 

Besides  his  more  public  work  in  the  Church 
Courts,  Mr.  Dunlop  discharged  long  and  faith- 
fully the  congregational  duties  of  an  elder.  Ho 
was  ordained  as  an  elder  in  Greenock  in  the  year 
1822;  and  on  coming  to  Edinburgh  became  a 
member  of  the  kirk-session  of  St  Bernard's 
Church.  Soon  after  the  Disruption  he  joined  the 
congregation  and  kirk-session  of  his  much-loved 
friend  Dr.  Candlish,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by 
the  whold  office-bearers,  his  death  was  deeply 
mourned. 

He  was  profoundly  interested  in  the  attempt 
now  being  made  to  reunite  the  divided  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Scotland,  and  lent  the  weight 
of  his  counsels  and  influence  to  that  great  move- 
ment He  was,  in  fact,  a  man  of  the  most  wide 
and  generous  Christian  sympathies,  loving  all 
who  loved  the  Lord. 

We  confidently  assert  our  belief  that  few  men 
of  our  time  in  Scotland  have  lived  a  life  so  un- 
selfish and  unstained  :  or  dying,  have  left  a  purer 
memory.  Faithful  to  every  trust  committed  t<i 
him,  he  discharged  them  all  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  for  the  glory  of  him  whom  the  gospel 
reveals.  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop  was  almost  the  last 
of  a  noble  band  of  Elders,  of  which  John  Hamil- 
ton, Maitland  Makgill  Crichton,  John  Shaiv 
Stewart,  Graham  Speirs,  James  Maitland  Hog, 
Earle  Monteith,  Robert  Paul,  William  Camp- 
bell, and,  of  a  latw  date,  Andrew  Jameson  and 
Bobert  Balfour — all  names  well  known  and  much 
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k^ed  in  Scotland — ^were  members.  They  rest 
from  thdr  Uboars ;  and  into  that  rest  the  hon- 
onred  and  beloved  man  of  whom  we  write  has 
now  also  entered. 

His  declining  years  were  spent  in  the  midBt  of 
a  deeply  attached  family,  and  in  great  spiritual 
{>ea€c  He  fell  asleep  in  Jesns  on  Ist  September 
1870,  and  was  carried  to  liis  grave  by  sonSj  and 


relativeB,  and  friends,  and  tenantry,  who  felt, 
as  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him  feel, 
that  Scotland  bnried  that  day  one  of  ber  noblest 
sons. 


We  Uess  thee  for  the  quiet  rest  thy  servwit  taketh  now. 
We  blen  thee  for  his  blessedneas,  and  for  his  crownM  brow ; 
Vor  ewiy  weaiy  step  he  trod  in  faithf cd  following  thee. 
Aim!  for  the  good  fight  fonghten  well,  and  doted  right 
valiantly!" 


THE  VSR  AHD  ABUSE  OF  THIS  WOELD. 

[The  Supreme  Courts  of  the  sereral  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  are  wont,  from  time  to  time^  to  enjoin  all  their 
minuters  to  preach  simaltaneously  on  some  specific  duty  that  seems  for  the  time  to  be  urgent,  or  some  specific  vice  wbicli 
seems  for  the  Hme  to  preTail.  One  of  these  Chnrches  instructed  its  ministers  to  deliver  warnings  agunst  the  vice  of  iii- 
temperanee  about  the  close  of  the  past  year.  A  sermon  addressed,  in  accordance  with  that  injunction,  to  a  congregation  in 
Edinbargfa,  cm  25ih  December  last,  is  here  submitted.] 


They  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness.*' — Acts  II.  4a 


[IIESE  primitive  Christians  were  happy; 
and  their  happiness  sprang  irom  their 
faith.  Their  religion  made  their  daily 
bread  sweeter,  and  enabled  them  to  enjoy 
more  completely  all  the  common  bomities  of  Providence. 
The  blessed  bofie  of  a  better  life  into  which  they  had 
tUroogh  Christ  lately  been  admitted,  instead  of  making 
the  present  life  more  bitter,  made  it  more  glad. 

I  propose  to  apply  this  fact  for  tlie  pmrpose  of  en- 
coaraging  a  right  and  discouraging  a  wrong  use  of  tliis 
present  world.  The  twofold  lesson  is, — Christians  should 
^ie  this  world,  but  not  abttse  it 

I  ask  your  attention  to  this  subject  at  the  present 
time,  for  the  obvious  reason  tiiat  at  this  time  the  com- 
munity  with  one  accord  go  in  for  an  extraordinary 
measure  of  enjoyment  At  tliis  season  tliere  is  a  long 
imli,  and  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether  for  bappi- 
itess;  and  it  would  be  hard  if  happiness  should  not 
oflie.  Alas!  for  the  most  part  the  pleasure-seekers 
draw  at  dry  breasts. 

A  word  of  explanation  may  be  useful  here  regarding 
the  time  chosen  for  the  general  pursuit  of  happiness, 
sad  the  name  attached  to  the  day.  The  time  is  25th 
I^eoember,  and  the  day  is  called  Christmas.  The 
institution  is  of  ancient  date ;  and  among  the  Western 
nations  the  day  is  adopted  with  almost  universal  con- 
tent Notwithstanding  this  antiquity,  however,  and 
this  unanimity,  the  date,  as  is  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged, is  a  mistake.  The  Scriptures  have  not  made 
certain  the  year  or  the  day  of  the  Lord's  birth,  for  these 
are  not  necessary  for  our  salvation  or  edification.  Where 
he  was  b<A'u  '•  e  know,  for  in  that  the  foliilment  of  Sczip- 
tma  was  involved ;  but  when,  we  do  not  certainly  know. 
The  OD^  thing  that  seems  tolerably  certain  about  it  is, 
t  Jat  it  was  not  on  the  25th  of  December ;  for  at  that 
season  sb^hesds  do  not  watch  their  flocks  by  night  in 
Talestine. 


I  have  no  objection  to  a  general  concert  of  joyfulness 
on  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ  on  any  day  of  the  year, 
provided  the  matter  of  the  date  is  not  laid  on  the  con- 
science by  human  authority.  I  am  quite  ready  to  join 
my  neighbours  either  on  the  25th  of  December  or  the 
25th  of  June,  in  ceasing  from  ordinary  work,  and  holding 
glad  jubilee  together  over  the  greatest  fact  in  the  world's 
history— the  birth  of  Christ 

I  think  the  Christian  Church,  or  at  least  some  of  its 
ministers  and  members,  have  often  erred  practically  on 
this  point  on  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have, 
really  or  apparently,  represented  religion  as  adverse  to 
or  inoompatible  with  the  fall  enjoyment  of  earthly  good ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  failed  fully  and  fiaith- 
fuUy  to  give  warning  against  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which, 
like  subtle  serpents,  glide  in  among  lawful  enjoyments. 
Too  little  scope  has  on  one  side  been  allowed  to  the 
ttstf,  and  too  much  on  the  other  side  to  the  abuse^  of 
this  present  world. 

I.  The  uss  or  the  wobld.  The  faith  of  the  first 
disciples  did  not  diminish  their  relish  for  daily  bread. 
They  enjoyed  their  dinner  better  after  than  before  they 
believed.  It  is  a  stumbling-block  thrown  in  the  way  of 
young  people,  when  the  tone  of  experienced  Christians 
seems  to  indicate  that  one  may  indeed  take  pleasure  in 
prayer,  in  the  Scriptures,  in  godly  conversation,  but 
that  to  take  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses 
almost  borders  on  sin.  They  are  discouraged  by  a 
species  of  implied  asceticism.  They  are  conscious  that 
tiiey  do  take  pleasure  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses, 
and  are  sony  to  hear  it  is  wrong. 

No,  it  is  not  wrong ;  it  is  right  Not  only  the  food, 
and  the  growth  which  it  promotes,  are  good  works  of 
Qod,  but  also  and  specially  the  enjoyment  which  is 
experienced  in  eating  our  food  is  a  good  work  of  God. 
It  is  wise  and  beneficent   As  be  has  made  it  a  pleasure 
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to  sense  to  eat  bread  when  we  are  hungry,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  he  is  pleased  when  bis  creattires  enjoy  it. 
I  revere  the  provision  of  Providence  that  there  is  pain — 
the  pain  of  hunger— when  we  want  food  too  long ;  and 
pleasure — great  pleasure  to  the  senses— in  the  act  of 
eating.  Our  Father,  who  commands  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  food,  does  not  rest  contented  with  commanding  us 
to  eat  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  preservation  of  life 
and  health.  He  treats  us  in  a  kinder  way.  He  treats 
us  as  a  mother  treats  her  child :  knowing  the  sustenance 
to  be  necessary  to  our  life,  and  knowing  that  we  would 
be  apt  to  neglect  it,  he  has  made  it  sweet  to  our  taste. 
He  has  gilded  over  with  sugar  the  medicine  for  the 
bodily  life,  that  the  patient  may  be  sure  to  take  it  in 
time. 

When  one  enters  through  Christ  into  peace  with 
Qod,  the  next  meal  he  eats  after  his  reconciliation  is 
not  embittered  to  his  taste  by  the  fact  that  he  is  for- 
given. He  tastes  in  his  food  all  its  former  sweetness— 
and  more.  A  higher  enjoyment  is  added,  without 
diminishing  the  lower.  He  enjoys  the  provision  now  as 
Qod^s  child,  and  so  the  provision  made  for  him  in 
providence  as  God's  creature  is  more  sweet  Thus 
these  early  Christians,  when  their  faith  was  new  and 
fresh,  did  eat  their  meat  with  ghidness  and  singleness 
of  heart. 

The  fact  which  the  nations  this  day  commemorate— 
the  fact  that  Christ  came  into  the  world— not  only  gives 
to  those  who  look  to  him  a  hope  of  heaven ;  it  also 
brightens  the  gloom  of  this  present  world.  The  taste 
of  daily  bread  is  sweeter  when  the  hope  of  life  eternal 
has  entered  the  heart 

Here  is  an  experience  that  many  may  have  detected 
in  their  own  histozy.  Some  event  has  been  announced 
to  you  that  is  disagreeable ;  it  damps  your  hopes ;  it 
blights  a  fair  prospect  that  formerly  opened  up  before 
you.  It  is  not  so  dose-coming  and  so  heavy  as  to 
oppress  you  altogether.  You  are  able  in  a  little  time  to 
turn  to  your  usual  employment,  and  give  your  mind  to 
present  duty.  For  the  time,  the  adverse  intelligence 
has  been  cast  out  of  your  memory.  But,  as  you  thread 
your  way  that  day  out  and  in  among  your  ordinary 
avocations,  you  now  and  then  awake  to  a  general  con- 
sciousness that  a  cloud  is  covering  your  sunlight,  with- 
out being  able  to  remember  for  the  moment  what  the 
specific  disappointment  is.  A  moment's  reflection  will 
bring  it  up :  when  you  hunt  for  it,  you  soon  find  it 
But  in  the  day's  duties,  that  event  rather  hangs  inde- 
finitely like  a  doud,  making  the  day  a  shade  duller, 
than  asserts  itself  all  day  as  a  definite  foct  in  your 
memory. 

Intelligence  of  prosperity  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on 
the  opposite  side.  You  heard  in  the  morning  of  some 
decisive  success.  The  certainty  becomes  known  that 
some  venture  of  yours  has  been  fortunate.  As  in  the 
other  case,  you  plunge  into  the  varied  activities  of  life, 
and  forget  the  good  news.  At  a  pause  some  time  during 
that  day,  you  suddenly  become  consdous  that  a  joy  is 


brooding  over  your  spirit ;  but  you  could  not  on  the 
instant  tell  its  cause.  After  a  few  moment's  thought 
you  recall  the  articulate  fact  that  has  been  reported ; 
and  now  you  not  only  enjoy  a  general  halo  of  pleasure, 
but  you  perceive  the  actual  star  from  which  the  light 
descends. 

The  announcement  made  by  the  angels,  caught  np 
and  repeated  by  many  successive  generations  of  wit- 
nesses— the  announcement,  ''To  you  a  son  is  bom; 
Peace  on  earth,"  drc— causes  joy  in  a  man's  heart  when 
first  he  bears  it  as  for  himself— hears  and  accepts. 
This  believer  afterwards  enters  a  rapid  circle  of  daily 
miscellaneous  work.  Not  always  is  the  memory  of  the 
Saviour  born  articulately  present  to  his  mind ;  but 
always  there  is  a  heavenly  light  over  his  heart  and  upon 
his  path,  generated  by  that  blessed  message.  His  heart 
is  happy  all  the  day  long ;  although  it  is  only  now  and 
then— when  he  enters  into  his  closet  and  shuts  the  door 
— that  he  defines  to  his  own  mind  the  source  of  his 
peace.  This  workman  walks  about  all  day  in  light ; 
although  it  is  only  once  or  twice  that  be  looks  up  to  the 
sun. 

They  have  the  best  right  to  eat  their  meat  with 
gladness,  who  have  passed  out  of  condemnation,  and 
are  compassed  about  with  the  favour  of  God. 

Now,  it  is  tnie  that  a  Christian  enjoys  the  hope  of 
God's  favour  in  Christ,  while  he  eats  his  food  and  pro- 
secutes his  ordinary  employment  That  is  true  ;  but 
more  than  that  A  Christian,  because  of  bis  hope  in 
Christ,  enjoys  more  the  taste  of  his  food,  and  the  taste 
of  all  oihn  good  things. 

The  list  of  God's  mercies  is  too  long  to  be  all  recited 
at  one  meeting  ;  but  it  will  be  of  use  to  enumerate  a 
few. 

1.  Home  and  its  shdter,  especially  in  an  indement 
season. 

2.  Your  bed  whep  you  lie  down  at  night,  how  sweet 
it  is  after  weariness.  That  interval,  very  short  with 
most  people  in  health — the  interval  between  lying  down 
and  Ddling  asleep— is  a  favourable  time  for  remembering 
his  mercies. 


<t 


I  lay  my  body  down  to  sleep/'  &c. 


These  two  things  are  very  different,  are  opposite — 
(1.)  To  fall  asleep  while  you  are  praying ;  (2.)  To  pray 
while  you  are  falling  asleep.  The  first  is,  according  to 
circumstances,  a  weakness  of  the  flesh  when  the  spirit 
is  willing,  or  the  slothfidness  of  a  worldly  mind  :  but  the 
second  is  very  sweet ;  the  privilege  of  a  dear  child  sink- 
ing into  the  softness  of  the  everlasting  arms. 


"  Whftt  time  aoever  I  ftwake, 
I  ever  am  with  thee." 


3.  Company.  It  is  clearly  written  on  the  face  of 
creation  that  we  are  meant  for  sodety  with  each  other. 
To  want  society  is  painfiil,  like  hunger ;  to  obtain  it  ia 
sweet,  like  bread  to  the  hungry. 

4  The  speaking  tongue  and  the  hearing  ear,  how- 
exquisitely  framed.  Each  is  a  world  of  wonders.   These 
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are  meant  to  be  used.  To  employ  them  aright  is  a 
species  of  worship.  These  human  fieiculties  declare 
Ms  glory  as  distinctly  as  the  orbs  of  heaven*  Look 
St  a  biid  sitting  on  the  hawthorn  ;  gaze  on  it  while  it 
sits  and  sings.  Its  little  eye  is  still  and  meditative ; 
its  throat  is  open,  and  its  breast  is  heaving  with  the 
exertion  of  producing  the  sound.  There  is  a  hymn  to 
the  Creator's  praise.  And  think  you  that  God  is  less 
honoured  by  the  music  of  a  human  voice.  Sing,  ye  who 
can;  and  listen,  ye  who  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
musical  sounds.  Sing,  in  proper  time  and  place,  the 
great  Redeemer's  praise ;  but  sing  also,  in  proper  time 
and  place,  of  all  pure  acts  and  objects.  Sing  of  patriot 
itni^es  in  the  dden  time ;  sing  of  flowers  and  seasons; 
of  mountains,  and  rivers,  and  seas;  sing  of  tender,  faith- 
fal  love ;  sing  of  all  human  joys.  Sing,  ye  who  have 
tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  sing  of  all  the  good  that 
this  world  contains,  for  it  belongs  to  him  that  bought 
jouy  and  he  has  given  it  to  you  for  use. 

5l  To  eat  bread  together  is  another  enjoyment  freely 
given  to  us  of  God.  The  femiily  circle  every  day  eat 
their  bread  with  gladness,  and  a  wider  circle  occasionally 
meet  In  these  feasts  the  lively  and  varied  conversa- 
tion o{  different  yet  kindred  minds  is  doubtless  the 
chief  joy;  but  the  gladness  in  tasting  pleasant  food  is 
not  forbidden.  It  is  the  Father's  gift ;  it  does  not 
please  him  when  you  put  it  away. 

II.  But  it  is  time  to  torn  over  the  leaf  and  read  the 
IesK)n  that  lies  on  the  other  side—A  lesson  of  warning. 
Watch  and  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 
Temptations  are  snares  of  the  enemy;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  sets  them  on  the  children's  ordiiuuy  path. 
At  this  season  the  snares  are  more  thickly  set.  The 
spedal  enjoyments  of  this  season,  which  might  be  in 
themselves  pure  and  safe,  the  enemy  eyes  from  his  own 
point  of  view ;  and  to  him  they  appear  simply  as  a  ranker 
cover  growing  over  the  path  under  which  his  snares  may 
he  more  sucoesBfully  concealed. 

In  the  bare  open  fields,  snares  being  more  easily  de- 
tected by  the  victim,  are  not  so  frequently  laid  by  the 
fovler;  it  is  where  a  thick  undergrowth  covers  all  that 
the  enemy  works,  and  the  victim  should  take  extraor- 
dinary precautions. 

Kow,  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  festivities  con- 
fititnte  the  best  cover  for  those  snares  in  which  the 
joong  are  taken  and  destroyed.  This  warning  is  the 
(^resent  troth.  I  give  the  warning  to-day  in  this  place, 
l^^&Qse  God  has  charged  me  to  give  it  here  and  now. 
If  I  would  rightly  divide  the  Word  of  truth,  I  must  give 
specific  and  plain  warning  regarding  the  slippery  places 
Ux  souls,  that  he  beneath  the  social  enjoyments  of  the 
city  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

By  £ar  the  most  wide-spread  and  most  successful  of 
theae  anares  is  the  place  given  in  this  community  to  in- 
toxicating drink.  Called  to  the  watch-tower  in  this 
country  and  at  this  season,  I  am  convinced  that  if  I 
<^d  £ul  to  utter  a  loud  specific  warning  on  this  point. 


I  should  thereby  prove  unfaithful  to  my  trust — I  should 
be  guilty  of  turning  my  back  in  the  day  of  battle. 

There  are  some  subordinate  accessories  here  that 
claim  attention,  and  constitute  an  interesting  study. 
The  drinking  customs  of  the  country  are  defended  after 
the  manner  of  Paris.  Paris  is  itself  a  walled  city;  but 
beyond  the  walls  are  a  line  of  forts  that  keep  the  enemy 
at  a  distance  from  the  walls ;  and  again,  beyond  the 
forts,  they  have  lately  constructed  earthworks  to  keep 
the  assailant  at  a  distance  from  the  forts. 

Besides  the  inherent  strength  of  the  fortress  in  the 
taste  for  stimulants,  there  is  an  outer  line  of  customs 
very  strong.  The  beautiful  grace  of  hospitality  is  em- 
ployed to  shield  the  stronghold  from  assault.  But  even 
beyond  these,  a  circle  of  ramparts  has  of  late  been 
raised  to  keep  us  from  approaching  to  assail  the  drink- 
ing customs  of  society.  And  this  is  the  newest  and 
outmost  line  of  defence. 

From  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  common 
people,  stung  in  their  tenderest  relations  by  the  destroy- 
ing serpent,  have  arisen  in  righteous  wrath  to  hunt  the 
monster  down,  not  a  few  have  dealt  their  strokes  some- 
what rudely.  Grammar  and  good  taste  have  often  been 
sorely  transgressed  by  these  earnest  soldiers,  in  their 
efforts  to  strike  their  foe.  Many  advocates  of  Temper- 
ance have  been  more  remarkable  for  their  vigour  than 
for  their  learning  or  refinement.  Hence,  by  one  link 
of  bad  logic,  people  conclude  that  any  earnest  warning 
against  the  dangers  cf  intoxicating  drink  is  very  vulgar, 
although  it  may  be  conceded  to  be  well-meant  This 
unclean  spirit  infests  the  community— nobody  denies  it 
—slaying  his  ten  thousands— sparing  no  age,  no  rank, 
neither  sex.  The  destroyer  is  wasting  us  like  a  prairie 
fire,  leaving  a  scorched  and  blackened  belt  of  death  be- 
hind. But  those  who  band  themselves  to  stay  the 
plague  are  not  genteel  in  their  manners  and  methods. 
To  such  an  extent  does  this  feeling  go,  that  if  any  one 
take  a  distinct  place  among  the  earnest  and  outspoken 
assailants  of  drunkenness  and  its  accessories,  the  fact, 
in  the  estimation  of  some  classes,  puts  him  beyond  the 
pale  of  cultivated  society. 

To  this  feeling  I  have  to  some  extent  consciously 
yielded.  I  have  not  of  late  years  given  warnings  on 
drunkenness,  frequent  and  earnest,  in  proportion  to  the 
need.  Besides  the  greatness  of  the  need,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  take  another  measurement— the  measurement 
of  the  prejudice  against  temperance  reformers  in  generaL 
I  have  been  obliged  to  take  into  account,  not  only  what 
the  community  need  to  get,  but  also  what  the  commu- 
nity are  able  to  bear. 

If  the  word  against  drink  were  permitted  to  assume 
a  proportion  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  I 
tremble  to  think  what  measure  of  public  teaching  would 
need  to  be  devoted  to  that  single  theme. 

As  the  German  army,  if  the  outlying  forts  were  de- 
stroyed, would  soon  subdue  the  city;  so,  methinks,  the 
preacher  might  soon  win  over  to  the  right  and  safe 
position  every  mind  and  conscience  on  this  question,  if 
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these  outer  lines  of  encircling  prejadices  were  removed. 
We  might  take  the  city  bjr  a  rush  in  an  hoar,  if  these 
girdling  outworks  of  various  prejudice  and  habit  were 
destroyed. 

If  we  had  a  fair  field  to  begin  upon,  I  should  hope 
the  best.  If,  by  the  experience  of  other  natioDs,  we 
knew  thorooghly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  but 
were  as  yet  free  from  it  oarselves,  and  if  the  question 
were,  Shall  we  b^in  1  I  would  expect  an  unanimous 
No  from  the  nation.  But,  alas  !  we  are  in  it»  deep  in 
it,  and  the  people  are  not  willing  to  make  an  eifort 

I  have  no  pleasure  in  wading  through  the  Tile  details. 
I  shall  make  my  hints  very  briel  Alas !  the  spectacle 
is  familiar  to  all ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it 

First,  the  dxam-shops  are  multiplied  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, for  filthy  lucre's  saka  A  landlord  has  a  comer 
shop  in  a  new  building.  Perhaps  he  can  hardly  make 
his  own  of  the  upper  flats;  but  he  will  let  the  shop  to  a 
tenant  who  will  open  a  dram-shop,  and  the  rent  will  be 
large.  Landlord  and  tenant  combine  their  influence  to 
l>caron  magistrates  and  justices  to  obtain  the  license. 
They  succeed ;  and  hundreds  of  poor  men  and  women 
are  sucked  into  this  new  whirlpool,  and  lost.  Fie  on% 
oh  fie;  it  smells  rank;  it  cries  to  heaven.  There  is 
some  movement  in  the  community,  and  some  prepara- 
tion by  the  Government,  to  place  some  limits  on  the 
devastating  system.  But  unless  the  people  arise  with 
a  voice  like  the  sound  of  many  waters  to  compel  the 
legislature,  the  reforms,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  be 
very  minute. 

What  an  inconsistency  is  here !  The  community— 
the  whole  mass  of  the  householders — have  power  to 
elect  our  legislators ;  but  they  have  not  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  nuisance  of  a  dram-counter  shall  be 
set  down  at  their  door. 

Obviously  w<e  should  either  suppress  all  diam-shops, 
or  give  each  section  of  the  community  power  to  forbid 
them,  if  they  >viU.* 

Next,  the  habit,  mainly  among  the  working-people,  of 
taking  and  giving  and  expecting  drams,  especisdiy  at 
this  season— as  if  all  good  and  all  kindness  were  em- 
bodied in  strong  drink. 

The  disgusting  exhibitions  of  drunkenness  which 
abound  in  our  city  are  a  disgrace  to  our  Christianity  and 
our  civilization.  If  all  the  Christian  and  sober  portion 
of  the  community  were  on  fire  about  it,  much  could  be 
done  to  stay  the  plague. 

I  fear  I  have  allowed  myself  to  grow  weary  of  this 
work.  In  former  years  I  made  greater  efforts.  Now,  I 
have  not  the  same  buoyancy  and  hope.  I  have  seen 
more,  and,  alas!  expect  less.  My  tendency  is  to  look  for- 


*  The  term  dnun-shop  is  emplojcil  throughout  to  signify  a 
mere  drinktng-place,  whether  open  counter  or  closed  stalls  in 
ilistinction  from  hotels  and  eating-houses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ahn]m  where  both  food  and  drink  are  sold  to  be  carried  awaj 
4>n  the  other.  The  drinUng-plaee  is  a  distinct  ipecies  by  itself, 
known  to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  this  country.  In  it  most  of 
the  mischief  is  done :  if  it  were  removed,  the  back  of  the  evil 
would  bo  broken. 


ward.  This  xs  not  your  rest,  because  it  is  polluted ;  but 
the  rest  that  xemaineth  is  rest,  for  it  is  not  polluted. 
There  is  a  city  that  hath  foundattoiu—that  hath  pearly 
gates,  and  glassy  streets,  and  eternal  day  without  any 
darkness,— a  city  on  whose  streets  you  may  walk  for 
ever  without  meeting  a  drunkard ! 

Take  this  thought.  Every  one's  life  is  a  line  of  a 
certain  length,  known  beforehand  to  God.  For  the 
uses  of  time  and  in  the  light  of  eternity  the  line  is  short 
at  best  In  all  cases  the  line  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  un- 
conscious infanqr  for  a  portion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  lost  in  the  second  childhood  of  age 
fbr  a  period  at  the  end.  There  remains  the  portion  in 
the  middle— the  portion,  longer  or  shorter,  of  complete 
health— a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  And  oh,  it  is 
a  daring  sin  and  a  stupid  saicide  to  poor  on  yonr  mind 
with  your  own  hand  a  potion  that  blots'out  its  light  for 
a  time— that  makes  a  blank  in  the  human  life,  and 
renders  the  man  for  that  space  a  brute  !  The  human 
soul  is  a  mirror  for  receiving  in  heaven's  light  the  like- 
ness of  tiie  Lord :  who  sliall  dare  to  spread  a  foul 
breath  over  it,  and  so  blot  that  blessed  image  out  ? 

If  you,  brethren^  are  by  divine  grace  kept  f^e— and 
it  is  because  I  know  you  to  be  free  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  hope  for  your  sympathy  and  help— I  beseech  you  to 
consider  the  case  of  the  wretched  bond -slaves  that 
swarm  around  you.  Pity  the  children.  When  the 
Lord,  Emmanuel,  spoke  to  Jonah  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  Ninevites— a  message  of  terrible  judgment— and 
when  the  people  repented  and  prayed,  he  had  pity  and 
spared.  And  we  learn  from  his  own  Word  that  the 
motive  swaying  his  heart  in  that  crisis  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  was  the  suffering  of  the  little  ones  who  had 
neither  done  good  nor  evil  He  would  not  cat  down 
the  city  and  destroy  its  full-grown  rebeliious  multitude^ 
.*  because  this  wouki  remove  the  needed  sh^ter  from 
120,000  little  ones.  Oh,  that  we  were  like  him  in  his 
discriminating  compassion  !  I  plead  for  the  little  ones. 
In  this  severe  season  they  need  all  a  parent's  care,  and 
in  most  cases  all  a  parentis  resources,  to  feed  them  and 
cover  them  fh)m  the  cold.  I  am  sure  your  hearts  bleed 
for  the  thousands  of  young  children  who  are  without 
shoes  to-day  and  without  warm  clothing,  because  the 
means  and  energies  of  their  parents  are  spent  in  stron": 
drink.  It  is  a  cruel  as  well  as  an  unclean  spirit  tlmt 
casts  in  the  wages  to  feed  the  Moloch  flame,  and  leaves 
these  pinched  little  ones  naked.  Ko  law  of  nature  is 
more  sore  than  this,  that  the  children  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  dram-shops  of  Edinburgh  cannot  both  be  well  sup- 
ported. 

As  to  our  part  in  this  cause,  have  we  been  reconciled 
and  set  free  ?  Bo  we  enjoy  the  liberty  wherewith  Chriitt 
raaketh  his  people  free '?  What  then  ?  Then  let  every 
one,  old  and  young,  grasp  with  one  band  the  Redeemer 
on  high  for  strength  and  steadiness,  and  with  the  other 
hand  grasp  some  brother  ready  to  perish,  and  draw  him 
out  of  the  pit  There  is  no  joy  like  the  joy  of  saving. 
It  is  Clirisfs  own  joy.    Did  they  eat  their  meat  with 
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gliiluess,  these  pninitive  believers  in  JenistUem  ?  It 
most  be  Btili  greater  joj  to  taste  the  food  in  which  the 
Lord (ieUghted.  "My  meat/*  he  said,  when  the  dis- 
ciples wondered  that,  being  hangry,  he  would  not  taste 
the  food  they  brought—"  my  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work.**    Let  not  the 


meat  which  he  enjoyed  so  much  be  meat  that  we  know 
not  of.  He  permits  us  to  taste  it  with  himself.  T» 
save  the  lost— the  lowest — to  save  with  persevering  love 
those  who  at  first  revile  us  for  our  pains,  is  to  partake 
here  in  the  desert,  not  of  angels'  food,  but  of  his  food 
whom  the  angels  adore. 


^ahsfhit. 


BT  TnC  RET.   AITDREW  THOMBOV,   D.D.,   EnUfBURaH. 
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haye  spoken  of  Cairo  as  of  the  East 
Eastern.  But  this  quality  i9  gradu- 
ally diminishing.  The  influence  of 
Europe  is  telling  on  its  architecture, 
its  customs^  and  its  coBtnjnes,  and  turning  the 
picturesque  into  the  proraia  The  waTe  from  the 
West  is  sweeping  over  everything  and  modifying 
everything.  When  shall  the  wave  of  a  pure 
Christianity  sweep  away  its  false  religion  and  a 
Iiandred  other  eyils  with  it,  and,  like  the  waters  of 
Egypt's  beneficent  river,  deposit  in  the  minds  of 
its  people  the  elements  of  a  renewed  life,  the 
germs  of  highest  blessing  1 

Still,  Cairo  continues  to  be  the  most  Oriental 
of  all  the  great  cities  of  Egypt,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  this  soon  drew  us  out  from  our  hotel  to 
a  stroll  among  its  bazaars.  Generally,  the  streets 
which  contain  these  shops  of  Eastern  traffic  are 
very  narrow ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  often  with 
great  difficulty  and  much  need  for  mutual  ac- 
commodation that  two  persons  riding  on  donkeys 
can  pass  each  other.  The  storeys  of  the  houses  as 
tbey  ascend  project  more  and  more,  and  at  length 
the  highest  storeys  on  the  opposite  sides  come  so 
licar,  that  on  looking  up  you  can  only  see  the 
iiarrowest  line  of  sky ;  a  custom  which,  though 
l«rhaps  not  so  favourable  to  ventilation,  effectually 
protects  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  passengers 
from  the  terrible  rays  of  a  vertical  sun. 

We  noticed  the  same  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  the  march  of  time  and  want  of  "  push"  in  those 
cross-l^ged  merchants  as  in  their  brethren  of 
Alexsndiia ;  though  when  we  sat  down  near  them 
ifl  their  own  posture,  and  proceeded  to  bargain- 
making,  their  dreamy  eyes  speedily  opened,  and 
tflfy  made  it  very  evident  that  they  were  wide 


awaka  The  practice  refarred  to  in  certain  of  the 
''  books  of  the  Prophets  "  ako  drew  our  attention, 
as  it  afterwards  did  in  other  large  cities  of  the 
East,  of  whole  streets  being  devoted  to  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  artisanship  and  merchandise.  One 
was  entirely  occupied  with  tailors ;  another  with 
the  making  of  brazen  utensils ;  a  third  was  en- 
grossed with  the  manufacture  *  and  sale  of  rude, 
quaint  mirrors ;  while  in  a  fourth,  innumerable 
nimble  fingers  were  busy  almost  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  making  and  selling  of  silver 
tassels. 

It  will  not  greatly  surprise  our  readers  that  amid 
the  noise  of  shouting  camel-drivers  and  donkey- 
boys,  of  curiously  varied  street-calls,  and  the  inces- 
sant importunity  of  beggars  with  their  everlasting 
"  bucksheesh,'*  and  wandering,  without  an  inter- 
preter or  guide,  in  tortuous  streets  that  seemed 
to  obey  no  law  but  that  of  confusion,  we  soon 
found  ourselves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth.  But 
the  donkey  is  the  cheap  and  popular  conveyance 
of  Cairo;  and  throwing  ourselves  on  to  the  back  of 
the  first  we  met,  and  simply  naming  our  hotel  to 
the  quick-witted  boy-driver,  we  left  the  rest  to 
him.  It  is  a  mode  of  conveyance,  however,  which, 
in  such  narrow,  crowded  streets,  requires  skilful 
pilotage;  for  your  1^  are  in  much  danger  of 
getting  entangled  with  some  passing  object  wherv 
you  are  at  your  full  speed,  and  of  either  doing 
harm  or  getting  harm.  There  is  often  an  impish 
love  of  mischief,  too,  about  the  boy  who  is  driv- 
ing the  animal  from  behind,  which  makes  him 
indifferent  about  the  rider,  if  he  can  only  save  his 
donkey.  He  leaves  it  to  the  rider  to  see  all  dan- 
gers ahead.  We  remember  how  an  admired  friend, 
some  years  before,  when  cantering  along  one  of 
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these  streets  at  full  speed,  found  hims^  and  his 
donkey  suddenly  landed  in  a  deep  pit,  which  had 
been  opened  an  hour  or  two  before  in  the  middle 
of  the  street  Our  friend's  irritation  was  in- 
creased when,  on  extricating  himself  from  the 
ugly  hole,  he  found  all  the  interest  and  sympathy 
uf  the  driver  and  the  passers-by  given  to  the  ass, 
which  they  kindly  examined  and  stroked,  while 
he  was  left  to  gather  himself  up  as  he  best  might 
'  We  suspect  the  Koran  contains  no  parable  like  that 
of  the  Qood  Samaritan. 

We  were  told,  in  one  of  our  walks  about  Cairo, 
of  some  curious  features  in  its  police  arrange- 
ments which  worked  effectually  in  preventing 
deeds  of  violence.  Each  of  the  principal  crafts 
has  a  sheikh  or  chief,  who  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
members  of  his  own  fraternity,  and,  knowing 
them  all,  secures  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
offenders  among  them.  Moreover,  the  whole  dty 
is  divided  into  eight  wards,  under  a  separate 
police  inspection ;  and  as  the  greater  number  of 
the  streets  have  no  thoroughfare,  and  have  gates 
guarded  by  a  sentinel,  which  are  closed  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  night,  escape  is  next  to  impos- 
sible. Then  the  administration  of  justice,  though 
corrupt  in  civil  cases,  is  pure  in  criminal  matters ; 
while  punishment  is  certain,  prompt^  and  terrible. 
The  consequence  is,  that  Cairo,  whatever  may  be 
the  measure  of  its  offences  in  other  respects,  is 
more  free  from  deeds  of  violence  than  many 
European  cities. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  our  greatest  cities,  there 
is  no  elevated  point  from  which  we  can  look  on 
them  so  as  to  include  them  in  one  view ;  they 
can  only  be  seen  in  detail  But  in  Cairo,  its  lofty 
citadel  gives  you  this  advantage.  It  was  built 
by  the  famous  Saladin  of  the  Crusades  on  a  lateral 
ridge  of  the  Mokattam  HlUs,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  city,  which  it'  is  more  fitted  to  command 
than  to  protect,  as  Mohammed  Ali  more  than  once 
discovered  during  his  energetic  but  turbulent 
reign.  Certainly  the  view  from  this  grand  emi- 
nence is  the  noblest  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  all  the  East  The  vast  city, 
with  its  population  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand,  lies  mapped  at  your  feet,  every  object 
distinctly  defined  and  clear  in  its  colouring  in 
that  singularly  pure  atmosphere.     Breaking  the 


monotony  of  the  brown  flat-roofed  surface,  there 
are  spacious  and  verdant  gardens ;  gorgeous  pa- 
laces ;  beautifully  adorned  public  fountains  ; 
tombs  of  the  mighty  dead,  as  large,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  had  been  their  habitations  when  living ; 
occasional  sycamores  and  palms  casting  their  wel- 
come shadows ;  and,  most  characteristic  of  all, 
four  hundred  mosques  scattered  over  the  city 
and  rising  high  with  their  swelling  domes  and 
tall,  white,  airy  minarets.  Looking  westward, 
fields  of  Indian-corn,  groves  of  palms,  gardens  of 
orange-trees,  intermixed  with  sweet-scented  limes 
and  feathery  bananas,  spread  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Old  Cairo,  and  down  towards  the  banks 
of  the  great  river.  And  there  is  the  resplendent 
liver  itself,  the  mysterious,  beneficent  Nile,  dotted 
with  verdant  islets,  while  little  boats,  winged  with 
white  lateen  sails,  are  steering  their  way  in  the 
midst  of  them,  up  the  stream.  Villages  gleam- 
ing out  here  and  there  from  an  ambush  of  trees 
give  life  to  the  landscape  beyond  the  river.  And 
yonder,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  are  the 
mighty  Pyramids,  the  different  courses  of  stones 
which  compose  the  enormous  structures,  with 
the  Sphinx  rising  from  the  sand  near  them, 
traceable  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  beyond  these, 
closing  up  the  view,  the  Libyan  mountains  stretch- 
ing away  into  the  illimitable  Libyan  wilderness. 

"  Bejond  the  decaf 
Of  Uuit  ooliMBal  wreck,  bottndleM  and  bare, 
The  lone  and  level  Bands  itretch  far  away." 

Looking  to  the  eastward  of  Cairo,  there  is  nothing 
but  sandy  waste,  dreary  desolation. 

There  was  one  object  of  much  interest  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  Citadel — the  Mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  a  structure  not  so  remarkable  for 
the  purity  or  beauty  of  its  architectural  style, 
as  for  the  costliness  of  its  material,  every  part  of 
it,  except  its  outer  wall,  consisting  of  Oriental 
alabaster.  We  were  informed  that  whileMohammed 
Ali  occupied  twenty  years  in  its  erection,  he  would 
never  allow  it  to  be  entirely  finished,  from  the 
dread  produced  by  a  popular  prophecy  that 
when  the  last  stone  was  laid  he  should  die.  We 
found  afterwards  that  this  was  a  common  form 
of  popular  superstition  among  rulers  all  over 
the  East,  the  Sultan  of  Tarkey  not  excepted,  and 
that  they  therefore  always  kept  on  hand  some 
unfinished  building.      At    the    time  when   we 
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entered  this  gorgeous  structure  the  worshippers 
were  few,  probably  not  more  than  six  scattered 
over  a  place  that  was  capable  of  contaimug  as 
many  thousands.  We  walked  silently  over  the 
richly  carpeted  floor  to  the  Caaba-stone  which 
indicates  the  direction  of  Mecca,  such  as  is  to  be 
foond  in  every  mosque,  and  towards  which  every 
Moslem  worshipper  present  has  his  eye  and  his 
bodytomedL  Doubtless  this  is  a  practice  bor- 
rowed by  the  Mohammedans  from  the  ancient 
Jewish  worship,  for  it  is  now  well  known  that 
there  was  a  stone  in  every  synagogue — ^both  in 
Jadea  itself  and  in  foreign  countries — which 
pointed  the  worshipper  in  the  direction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  temple ;  and  it  would  almost  appear 
as  il  the  noble  exile  Daniel  must  have  had  some 
provision  of  this  kind  in  his  dwelling  in  Babylon, 
where  he  prayed  and  gave  thanks  before  his  Gk>d 
three  times  a  day,  with  his  window  open  and  his 
face  tamed  towards  Jerusalem. 

There  was  one  other  mosque  which  stood  out 
veiy  prominently  before  us  as  beheld  from  the 
Citadel,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  pro- 
portions and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  its  decora- 
tions, the  pride  of  every  Moslem  heart  in  Cairo, 
which  we  visited  later  in  the  day — ^the  Mosque  of 
Saltan  Hassan.  It  was  buUt  of  stones  brought 
from  the  Pyramids,  and  adorned  at  an  expense 
sofficient  to  have  drained  the  resources  of  a 
province.  Two  majestic  fountains  in  front  of 
this  thing  of  beauty — at  which,  when  we  saw 
them,  many  Moslem  votaries  were  performing 
their  sacred  washings  and  purifications — ^were 
eqoal  in  elegance  to  the  mosque  itself,  and  in 
a^dmirahle  keeping  with  it  There  was  a  kind  of 
aristociac^  or  inner  sect  among  those  engaged  in 
their  ablutions,  who  monopolized  the  purer  foun- 
tain. For  sanitary  reasons,  we  should  certainly 
have  joined  them  in  their  preference.  We  were 
also  struck  with  the  fact  here,  as  in  many  other 
places  seen  by  us  subsequently,  that  amusement 
jostled  and  elbowed  devotion — for  the  open  space 
aroond  tiie  sacred  house,  the  square  of  the  Bou- 
maylee,  was  the  favourite  resort  of  half  the  idlers 
^i  Cairo,  who  never  wearied  in  looking  on  the 
exploits  of  native  tumblers  and  the  tricks  of 
iQagidans  and  Syrian  jugglers,  or  in  listening  to 
the  songs  of  Nubian  musicians  and  the  improvised 
^«  of  Arabian  story-tellers. 


All  the  lime  since  we  had  entered  Cairo,  we 
had  been  fretting  with  a  secret  impatience  to 
visit  the  oldest  of  all  human  monuments,  and  the 
next  morning  we  gave  the  reins  to  our  impatience 
and  were  off  to  the  Pyramids.  The  presence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Cairo  had  been  the  occasion 
of-  greatly  increasing  the  feusilities  and  comforts  of 
this  pilgrimage.  In  honour  of  the  heir  to  Eng- 
land's throne,  the  EJiedive  had  improvised  a 
carriage-road  all  the  way  from  his  capital  to  the 
Pyramids.  Instead  of  the  old  system  of  donkeys 
and  drivers  and  dragomen,  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, and  even  in  some  instances  a  company  of 
armed  followers,  we  set  off  in  an  open  carriage 
with  one  fine,  dark,  tall  Nubian  for  our  guide. 
Crossing  the  Nile  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  hurried 
on,  sometimes  on  open  exposed  parts  of  the  road, 
and  sometimes  through  long  and  shady  avenues 
of  acacia-trees.  At  some  points  on  the  way  the 
road  was  still  in  course  of  being  improved,  and 
men  were  in  the  act  of  planting  and  watering 
young  tre^s  on  either  side  of  it.  We  observed 
that  every  gang  of  workers  had  'a  task-master 
over  them  with  a  thick  cudgel  in  his  hand,  which 
was  not  a  mere  idle  badge  of  office,  but  meant  fiir 
use;  and  we  thought  of  the  Hebrew  bondsmen 
toiling  thus  under  a  broiling  sun,  making  bricks 
of  mud  such  as  that  around  us,  and  their'  lives 
made  bitter  to  them  under  a  far  heavier  bondage 
and  more  unrelenting  task-masters.  We  were 
able  to  drive  up  so  near  that  we  could  touch  tlie 
lowest  stones  of  the  Pyramid,  sitting  in  our 
vehicle.  But  the  eye  of  our  Nubian  guide  wa^ 
turned  to  another  object  than  the  wonderful  pile. 
Among  that  motley  jabbering  multitude  scattered  at 
its  base  he  saw  a  Nubian  dark  as  himself,  a  native 
of  the  same  mud  village  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
Nile.  The  recognition  was  simultaneous,  and  the 
next  moment  the  two  brothers  had  fallen  on  each 
other's  neck  and  were  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace.  There  was  another  Bible  reminiscence  here. 

And  those  were  the  Pyramid^  of  Egypt,  the 
oldest  and  most  stupendous  human  structures  in 
the  world  !  The  most  competent  authorities  on 
such  matters  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  erection 
of  the  principal  Pyramid — that  of  Cheops — at 
2500  years  B.O.,  which  carries  us  back  to  within 
a  few  generations  of  the  Deluge,  so  that  tlie 
builders  may  be  imagined  to  have  shaken  hands 
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with  the  SODS  of  NoaL  The  Pyramid  of  CSiephren 
bears  the  marks  of  greater  skill  in  its  masonry, 
and  therefore  probably  arose  a  few  ages  later ; 
and  though  it  is  not  quite  so  broad  at  its  base  as 
its  neighbour  of  Cheops,  yet,  from  being  built  on  a 
loftier  natural  platform,  it  appears,  when  seen 
from  certain  points,  to  be  higher  than  the  other. 
But  the  chief  notice  of  pilgrims  is  generally 
turned  to  the  older  pile,  as  being  the  first  that  is 
approached  firom  Cairo^  and,  like  the  elder  brother 
in  au  Eastern  family,  having  *Hhe  excellency  of  dig- 
nity and  the  excellency  of  power.''  At  first  we  had 
the  experience  common  to  most  visitors,  of  finding 
some  difficulty  in  believing  in  the  vast  proportions 
assigned  to  it,  as  covering  at  its  base  twelve 
acres ;  but  as  we  walked  round  it,  and  leaned  upon 
its  lower  blocks  and  looked  up  to  its  apex,  our 
incredulity  melted  away  without  our  needing  the 
renewed  test  of  mensuration.  We  walked  aside 
for  a  little  to  tlie  famous  Sphinx,  which,  indicating 
equal  boldness  of  conception  with  those  great 
Pyramids,  gave  evidence  not  only  of  masonic  skill 
but  of  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.  In  length  it 
is  143  feet,  while  it  measures  102  feet  round  the 
forehead,  the  whole — with  the  exception  of  the 
paws  and  a  portion  of  the  back — ^being  chiselled 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  Was  that  colossal  figure, 
with  its  human  head  and  lion's  body,  an  object 
of  worship)  Or  was  it  an  emblematic  represen- 
tation of  the  king,  as  uniting  in  himself  the  highest 
wisdom  and  power)  The  fact  that  under  its 
breast  and  between  its  enormous  paws  there  is  a 
little  temple  witli  its  ahar,  from  which  incense 
must  have  ascended  into  the  expanded  nostrils  of 
the  image,  seems  rather  to  favour  the  former 
conjecture,  though  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
other;  while  the  emblematic  theoiy  receives 
countenance  from  the  long  avenues  of  sphinxes 
that  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  Egypt 
Imagine  those  heaps  of  stones  and  dUbriSy  the 
accumulation  of  more  than  four  millenniums,  to 
have  been  carried  away  from  around  the  base  of 
the  two  great  Pyramids,  that  they  are  again 
encased  in  gray  granite  from  Sinai,  or  in  red 
porphyry  from  the  Mokattam  Hills,  and  a  second 
sphinx  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  broad  path 
leading  up  to  them,  and  we  approach  nearer  to 
the  spectacle  of  those  enormous  masses  as  the  first 
generations  looked  on  them. 


And  who  built  those  Titanic  structures,  and 
what  was  the  design  of  their  builders  1  These 
are  questions  that  have  been  repeated  since  the 
Father  of  history,  three  thousand  years  ago,  looked 
up  on  those  same  time-drying  piles,  and  thought 
them  old.  Even  eouki  it  be  shown  that  certain 
astronomical  principles  had  been  recognized  in 
their  erection,  this  would  not  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  been  bulH  for  astronomical 
uses,  any  more  than  the  placing  of  a  sun-dinl  on 
the  comer  of  some  modem  mansion  would  prove 
that  the  house  had  been  built  for  the  measurina 
of  time.  We  have  listened  to  Professor  Smyth's 
singularly  ingenious  exposition  of  his  theory- — 
which  represents  the  Pyramid  of  Cheope  as  reared 
for  a  half  sacred  use,  as  the  depository  of  the 
standard  measure  both  for  liquids  and  for  solid 
bodies — with  admiration,  but  without  conviction. 
The  old  and  popular  supposition  which  regards 
them  as  royal  tombs  or  monuments  continues  by 
far  the  most  probable,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  human  remains  have  actually  been 
found  in  some  of  the  smaller  pyramids.  Perhaps 
the  ambitious  stracture  on  the  plain  of  Shinnr 
may  have  supplied  the  first  hint  to  the  men  who 
planned  them,  in  which  case,  as  quaint  Fuller  has 
remarked,  ''  they  are  the  younger  brothren  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel."  On  this  supposition,  with  the 
name  of  the  monarch  that  erected  them  to  liis 
own  gloTy  buried  in  impenetrable  oblivion,  what 
a  monument  are  they  at  once  of  human  power, 
f oUy,  and  crime ! 

Yet  these  mountain  structures,  wliich  were  al- 
most contemporaneous  in  their  erection  with  the 
beginning  of  human  history,  and  may  very  possibly 
be  standing  at  its  close,  suggest  more  than  one 
conclusion.  They  prove  at  how  early  a  period 
human  rale  assumed  the  form  of  gigantic  des- 
potisms We  leara  from  Herodotus  that  twent}* 
thousand  men,  relieved  every  three  months,  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  erecting  the  one 
Pyramid  of  Cheops.  The  energies  of  a  wliolo 
nation  were  bent  for  so  long  a  period,  and  its  re- 
sources drained,  to  gratiiy  the  mad  ambition  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Pharaohs.  And  tlie^* 
also  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  Egypt  must  have 
been  one  of  the  first  peopled  countries,  as  well  n.^ 
one  of  the  earliest  cradles  of  the  arts.  There 
must  have  been  something  more  than  mere  bnite 
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strength — a  considerable  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  great  mechanical  laws,  as  well  as  of  the  rules 
oi  masoniy — ^to  be  able  to  raise  those  hnge  blocks 
to  tbdr  appointed  place,  and  to  rear  those  Fyra- 
olds.  And  when  we  find  among  Egypt's  earliest 
tomb-paintings  and  imperishable  frescoes,  pictures 
oi  the  shoemaker's  knife,  of  the  weaver's  hand- 
shatUe,  and  of  the  whitesmith's  blowpipe  as  it  is 
used  in  oar  own  days,  we  cannot  admit  that  there 
is  a  shade  of  extravagance  in  those  lines  of  the 
old  bardL — 


Ere  yet  tlie  beroes  of  Deucalion's  blood 
Pelaj^  peopled  wlUi  ft  glorious  brood. 
The  fertile  plains  of  Egypt  flourlBhed  then, 
Produetire  cradle  of  the  fint  of  men." 


And  now  looking  down  from  the  Pyramids  upon 
Egypt)  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
its  unique  position  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
world.    From  the  earliest  times,  down  through 
that  long  series  of  ages  in  which  a  divine  revela- 
tion was  being  given  to  the  world  through  the 
mrdium  of  the  chosen  people,  Egypt  stands  forth 
ia  histoiy  as  the  chief  antagonist  and  the  un- 
chao^^  enemy  of  the  Church  of  God.     We 
except  the  pmod  of  Joseph,  when  the  patriarch 
Jacob  and  his  family  found  a  sunny  refuge  in 
Goffhen  \  but  liow  few  generations  elapsed  before 
their  house  of  refuge  became  their  house  of  bond- 
jige,  and  Israel  in  the  brick-kilns  became  the  most 
craelly  oppressed  and  down-trodden  of  slaves  f 
Egypt,  in  consequence,  became  the  vast  theatre 
on  which  the  more  awful  attributes  of  Qod  were 
manifested,  just  as  Palestine  became  the  selected 
sttne  in  which  the  wonders  of  his  grace  should 
be  revealed.    Those  ten  plagues  in  which  a  whole 
nation  was  pani&hed,  and  shame  put  upon  their 
false  divinities    through  the  very  form  of  the 
miraculous  judgments,  awfully  culminating  in  the 
death  of  every  first-bom  in  the  land  and  in  the 
de&tmction  of  the  proud  Pharaoh  and  his  armed 
charioteers  in  the  Bed  Sea,  were  unapproached  in 
their  terrific  scale  of  retribution  in  any  of  the 
older  nations  of  the  world.     And  yet  this  long 
line  of  ever  darkening  and  deepening  judgments 
tanght  the  guilty  people  and  their  rulers  no  lesson 
(i  repentances     All  through  the  centuries  of  the 
Jewish  Church  and  the  periods  of  the  prophetic 
revelation,  Egypt  appears  either  as  the  tempter 
or  as  the  persecutor  of  Israel,  dividing  the  guilt 


in  this  respect  with  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
monarchies  to  the  east  of  the  sacred  land. 

No  burden  therefore  reads  more  darkly  in  the 
"booksofthePr^^hets"  than  that  of  Egypt  There 
is  a  minuteness  of  detail,  a  graphic  picturing,  an 
intensity  of  colouring,  an  adaptation  to  the  charac- 
teristic customs  of  the  people  and  to  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  Egyptian  scenery,  in  such 
elaborate  predictions  as  those  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  and  in  certain  passages  of  Ezekiel, 
that  cannot  be  exceeded.    These  were  spoken  and 
placed  on  record  when  Egypt  was  istill  in  the 
meridian  of  her  power,  and  contending  with  the 
great  monarchies  on  thebanks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris  for  the  supremacy  of  the  nations.    And 
yet  they  have  all  been  fulfilled.    With  Gibbon  and 
Yolney  as  involuntary  witnesses,  and  modem 
Egypt  looked  down  upon  by  us  from  the  Pyramids, 
we  behold  events  correAponding  not  only  to  eveay 
line  but  to  every  letter  of  the  inspired  oracles. 
The  harmony  is  startling.     When  we  read  in 
those  prophets  that  Egypt  should  **  become  the 
basest  of  nations,"  that  "  there  should  no  more 
be  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egjrpt,'*  that  the  country 
should  become  '^  destitute  of  that  whereof  it  was 
full  \ "  and  when  we  i^ace  side  by  side  with  these 
oracles  the  facts  that  during  the  long  ages  of  the 
Mameluke  supremacy  her  rulers  were  imp(»rted 
strangers  and  slaves^-that  for  two  thousand  years 
no  native  prince  has  ever  sat  upon  her  throne, 
but  its  sovereignty  has  often  been  sold  to  tlie 
highest  bidder — that  the  papyrus  and  the  flax 
and  the  manufacture  of  fine  linen  which  were 
once  her  glory  have  now  vanished,  and  the  land 
which  was  once,  with  Sicily,  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  empire^  is  scarcely  able  to  supply  bread  to 
its  own  inhabitants, — ^it  would  be  madness  to  call 
such    things   as   these    aoeidental    coincidences. 
Beason  says,  Here  are  the  words  and  the  working 
of  Him  who  ^'knoweth  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

It  would,  however,  be  an  utter  mistake  to  say 
that  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  a 
direct  curse  from  Heaven  upon  the  land.  Qod 
often  punishes  nations,  and  accomplishes  his  pro- 
phecies regarding  them,  by  allowing  their  sins  to 
work  out  their  own  natural  consequences.  The 
curse  lies  in  the  ignorance,  the  false  religion,  the 
profound  moral  debasement,  and  the  exhausted 
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energies  of  the  people.  They  are  so  debased  as 
not  to  be  conscious  of  their  debasement  All  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country  are  just  what 
they  were  when  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  her 
maidens  came  down  to  glass  themselves  in  that 
great  river.  We  turn  from  gazing  on  those  use- 
less Pyramids  to  gaze  down  on  that  munificent 
gift  of  God  to  Eg3rpt — the  mysterious,  silent, 
solitary  Nile.  It  is  this  which  creates  Egypt, 
annually  renews  it,  fecundates  it,  saves  it  from 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  all-encircling  ocean  of 
sand.  This  makes  it  as  unique  in  its  physical 
geography  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be  in  its  history. 
The  singularity  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  &ct 
of  the  annual  inundations  of  the  life-giving  stream, 
for  the  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  La  Plata, 
the  Amazon,  and  indeed  with  all  great  rivers 
whose  source  is  within  the  tropics ;  but  in  this 
further  fact,  that  as  there  is  scarcely  any  rain-fall 
in  Egypt,  its  fertility  entirely  depends  on  the 
Nile.  Wherever  it  reaches  there  are  verdure  and 
abundance,  and 

"Egypt  joys  beneath  the  ipreadixig  wave." 

Beyond  its  influence  is  the  reign  of  desolation. 
But  then,  by  the  increa.se  and  extension  of  canals 
for  inland  conveyance,  and  still  more  for  irriga- 
tion, and  by  the  use  of  machinery  for  raising  the 
water  above  its  natural  level,  whole  sandy  pro- 
vinces might  be  reclaimed,  and  dreary  deserts 
turned  into  smiling  Goshens.  There  is  an  almost 
miraculously  exuberant  fertility  in  the  mud  of  the 
Nile  when  it  is  shone  upon  by  an  Egyptian  sun. 
It  is  scarcely  extravagant  to  say  that  the  river  is 
'^  a  solution  of  Ethiopia's  richest  regions,  and 
the  vast  country  is  merely  a  precipitate."  The 
cucumber  and  the  melon-shoot  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  grow  twenty-four  inches  in  as 
many  hours.  There  are  extensive  districts  which 
cheerfully  yield  a  rotation  of  four  crops  in  the 
same  year.  The  date-palm  alone  is  to  the  Egyp- 
tian what  the  reindeer  is  to  the  poor  Laplander, 
supplying  him  at  once  with  milk  and  food,  cordage 
and  fuel,  basket-work  and  clothing.  And  there 
are  budding  prophecies  which  keep  alive  the  hope 
that  temporal  prosperity  will  return  to  this 
land  when  her  people  have  welcomed  the  higher 
blessing.  *'The  Lord  shall  smite  and  heal 
it;  and  they  shall  return  to  the  Lord^  and  he 


shall   be    entreated   of   them,    and    shall    heal 
them." 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  we  were  off 
by  railway  to  Suez,  a  long  journey  of  180  miles, 
through  a  region  that  was  almost  entirely  desert. 
The  old  camel-road  must  have  been  drearier  stilly 
for  there  is  only  one  tree  visible  in  its  long  track 
of  desolation.  The  railways  of  Egypt  are  the 
property  of  the  Khedive,  and  are  under  his  entire 
management ;  and  we  had  an  experience  of  his 
railway  rule  on  this  journey  that  did  not  increase 
our  love  for  absolute  and  irresponsible  govern- 
ment. It  so  happened  that  he  was  to  cross  our 
line  some  time  on  that  day,  and  no  train  was 
allowed  to  approach  his  point  of  transit  until  he 
had  passed.  The  consequence  was,  that  we  were 
kept  sitting  for  hours  under  a  burning  Egyptian 
sun,  at  a  station  whose  neighbourhood  was  so  in- 
fested by  reptiles  that  we  could  almost  believe 
that  Cleopatra  must  have  obtained  from  it  her 
deadly  asp. 

Suez  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  its 
western  shore.  There  is  nothing  beautiful  about 
it,  looking  out,  as  it  does,  upon  a  broad  ocean  of 
yellow  sands  and  a  narrow  stripe  of  green  water. 
But  it  has  an  interest  to  Englishmen  as  the  point 
of  embarkation  or  of  landing  for  passengers  to  or 
from  our  Indian  possessions,  and  we  confess  to 
having  had  a  feeling  of  greater  nearness  to  home 
when,  on  looking  two  miles  down  the  gulf,  we 
saw  a  little  fleet  of  ships  at  anchor,  with  the  un- 
mistakable British  build  about  them. 

Our  principal  object  in  diverging  thus  far  out 
of  our  way  to  Palestine,  was  to  enjoy  a  day's  ride 
into  the  desert  on  the  route  to  Sinai,  so  far  as  the 
traditional  wells  of  Moses.  We  crossed  in  a  boat 
a  little  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  taking  mules  and 
muleteers  with  us  for  our  trackless  desert-ride. 

On  our  right,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant^ 
the  sea  stretched  itself  out  before  us,  gradually 
swelling  into  a  breadth  of  apparently  about  six 
miles,  mountains  of  considerable  elevation  and 
abruptness  rising  on  its  further  side.  Immedi- 
ately in  front  of  us,  and  towards  the  east,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  spread  an  illimitable 
sea  of  sand.  Our  sure-footed  animals  carried  ns 
forward  with  a  fair  amount  of  speed,  the  sandy 
path  beneath  their  feet  sounding  crisp  as  snow 
when  the  frost  has  been  keen.     There  was  no  ap- 
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peaiance  of  v^^etatioiiy  save  at  intervals  a  little 
toft  of  coane  grass  straggling  to  live,  and  scarcely 
sacceeding.  An  occasional  lizard,  yellow  as  the 
sand  and  sickly,  made  us  wonder  how  it  contrived 
to  pick  up  a  living  under  such  disadvantages. 
But  our  ride  was  diversified  by  something  more 
exciting.  Twice  in  the  course  of  four  hours  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  a  mirage  of  the  desert 
There  appeared  to  rise  suddenly  before  us  at  some 
distance,  as  if  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  a  blue 
sparkling  lake,  with  men  riding  on  camels  at  its 
brink.  At  times  the  riders  advanced  a  little  way 
into  the  lake,  and  the  water  splashed  around  the 
camels'. feet  The  deception  seemed  so  beauti- 
folly  real,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
reason  ourselves  into  the  belief  of  its  imreality. 
We  knew  how  science  had  accounted  for  the 
phenomenon  even  in  such  remarkable  instances  as 
the  Fata  Morgana  of  the  Strait  of  Messina  and 
\!tie  Spectre  o/theBrocken  in  Qermany.  But  it 
was  only  by  our  riding  up  to  the  spot  that  the 
illusion  was  entirely  dispelled. 

At  length,  after  four  hours'  riding,  a  green  oasis 
appeared  at  no  great  dbtance,  at  the  sight  of 
which  our  little  mules  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
quickened  their  pace.     We  found  it  to  consist  of 
two  enclosures,  probably  about  five  acres  in  ex- 
tent, surrounded  by  hedges  woven  with  dried 
pihn-leaves.     It  contained  palms  and  fig-trees, 
pomegranates  and  tamarisks ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these,  and  shaded  by  them,  several  fountains,  in 
one  of  which,  especially,  the  water  bubbled  up  in 
great  force^  helping  to  irrigate  and  keep  green  a 
large  space  around  it     Were  these  the  fountains 
to  which  Moses  came  with  his  emancipated  pil- 
grims on  the  third  day  after  their  wondrous  pas- 
sage through  the  neighbouring  gulf,  and  where, 
by  a  miracle,  he  turned  the  waters  into  sweetness  1 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  another 
which,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
Bobject,  remains  to  this  hour  unsettled.  Where  b 
tbe  point  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Hebrew 
host  and  their  emerging  on  the  sandy  wilderness ) 
The  opinion  has  for  a  good  while  been  gaining 
groand,  that  this  branch  of  the  Red  Sea  extended, 
at  tbe  period  of  the  Exodus,  much  further  inland 
»id  eastward.     M.  De  Lesseps,  the  latest  writer 
on  the  subject,  believes  that  he  traced  convincing 
c^ence  of  the  presence  of  this  sea  a  long  way 


eastward  in  the  line  of  his  canal,  and  even  pro- 
fesses to  have  identified,  on  the  margin  of  the 
"  Bitter  Lakes,"  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  de- 
liverance. Should  this  theory  turn  out  to  be 
correct,  it  will  rather  increase  the  likelihood  that 
these  are  the  actual  Marah  fountains. 

The  little  spot  was  curious,  however,  apart  from 
those  sacred  associations  which  are  supposed  by 
many  to  hang  around  it  We  found  human 
enterprise  and  domestic  life  even  here.  One 
family  lives  in  a  house  principally  built  of  palm- 
branches  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves — partially 
thatched  only,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  house 
there  was  an  acacia  £ourishing  and  rising  through 
the  roof,  with  a  beautiful  white  dove  perched  on 
one  of  its  topmost  branches,  and  a  musket  hang- 
ing from  another.  The  master  is  a  Levantine, 
has  a  wife  and  a  pretty  boy,  and  contrives  to  gain 
a  precarious  livelihood  from  such  visits  as  ours, 
and  also  from  hunting  gazelles  and  other  game 
over  the  surrounding  desert. 

Outside  the  enclosure,  on  a  sandy  eminence, 
about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  there  was  a  large 
fountain  with  a  majestic  old  palm  bending  over 
it  When  we  got  up  to  it,  a  company  of  Bedouin 
were  standing  on  its  further  side  giving  their 
camels  drink.  The  salutations  between  them  and 
ourselves  had  all  the  grave  elaboration  of  the  days 
of  the  patriarchs.  It  happened  rather  strangely 
that  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  were  at 
that  moment  represented  at  this  well  in  the 
desert  Those  swarthy  Bedouin  represented  Asia, 
the  muleteers  whom  we  had  brought  from  Suea 
were  children  of  Africa,  my  companion  and  my- 
self stood  sponsors  for  Europe,  and  an  American 
artist  who  had  joined  our  group,  for  Ajnerica. 
The  fountain  became  to  us  an  emblem  of  Christ's 
gospel  with  its  inestimable  blessings,  for  there 
was  ample  room  around  it  for  all,  and  there  was 
water  enough  a  thousand  times  over  to  slake  thb 
thirst  of  the  whole  many-coloured  company. 

On  our  return  to  Suez,  we  kept  nearer  to  the 
sea,  and  tried  to  imagine  the  scene  of  the  miracu- 
lous passage  of  the  Israelites.  In  the  mountains 
opposite,  rising  like  a  wall  near  to  the  shore,  we 
could  see  openings  or  gorges  hemmed  in  by  hills 
and  precipices  on  either  side,  along  which  the 
bannered  multitude,  guided  and  guarded  by  the 
pillar  of  fire,  may  have  advanced  towards  the 
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swelling  sea.  We  could  imagine  the  Israelites, 
At  the  word  of  Moses,  advancing  towards  the 
pebbly  sand,  when  the  waves  opened  before  them, 
and  the  myriad  hoata  marched  through  as  on  a 
rocky  pavement,  the  obedient  waters  rising  hig^ 
like  walls  of  crystal  on  either  side.  The  feet  of 
the  last  pilgrim  have  scarcely  touched  the  sand 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  when  the  waters  close  on 
the  pursuing  chariots  of  Egjrpt  with  their  horses 
and  riders,  and  the  whole  army  of  Egypt  perishes 
with  its  king  in  one  watery  grave.  We  could 
imagine  Miriam  and  her  maidens  sounding  the 
loud  timbrel  and  moving  in  the  sacred  dance  on 
the  neighbouring  sands,  and  singing  their  song  of 
triumph  in  praise  of  that  most  stupendous  miracle 
which  wrote  itsdf  inddibly  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
surrounding  nations  at  the  thought  of  *'  a  Qod  who 
was  able  to  deliver  after  this  sort.** 

On  the  following  morning,'  wc  left  Suez  for 
Port  Said,  hoping  to  find  an  early  opportunity  of 
crossing  from  thence  to  the  Holy  Land«  The 
first  three  hours  of  our  journey  were  by  rail  to 
Ismailia,  where,  entering  a  small  steamer,  we 
sailed  across  the  "  Bitter  Lakes,"  and  proceeded 
along  the  Grand  Suez  Canal  towards  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  We  naturally  looked  with  much 
interest  upon  this  stupendous  triumph  of  engineer- 
ing skill,  which  public  opinion  is  rapidly  coming 
to  regard  as  not  only  a  grand  feat  of  modem 
•enterprise,  but  an  immense  benefit  to  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  to  withhold  high  admiration  firom 
the  man  whose  genius  planned  it,  whose  energy 
accomplished  it  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  diffi- 
culties, physical,  political,  and  financial,  and  whose 
hopeful  enthusiasm  never  sank  when  prophecies  of' 
failure  were  at  the  loudest  In  length  nearly  100 
'  miles,  in  depUi  26  feet,  in  width  at  the  bottom  72 
feet,  and  on  the  surface  196  feet,  it  links  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Red  Sea,  and  shortens  the  sea- 
path  between  the  west  and  the  east  7500  mUes. 
With  India,  as  so  vast  and  rich  a  portion  of  the 
British  Empire,  to  no  country  in  the  world  is  it 
so  important  commercially  and  politically  as  our 
•own.  When  we  look  back  upon  those  useless 
pyramids,  the  work  of  despotism,  the  monument 
•of  an  ambition  that  outwitted  and  befooled  itself 
and  compare  them  with  a  grand  human  work  like 
this,  whose  tendency  is  to  expand  the  commerce 


and  increase  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  brotherhood  of  nations,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  in  the  two  we  have  a  measure  of 
human  progress,  and  that  in  the  long  interval  the 
world  has  been  becoming  wiser  and  better. 

But  nothing  can  ever  make  this  canal  pic- 
tureoque.     The  ugliest  canal  in  Holland  has  now 
and  then  a  redeeming  feature,  but  this  is  the 
veriest  realization  of  dreaiiMas  and  monotony. 
On  either  side  it  is  sand,  all  sand.     One  traveller 
describes  certain  places  on  its  banks  as  rendered 
gay  and  brilliant  by  innumerable  flocks  of  rosy 
pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes,  and  snow-white  spoon- 
bills.    And  we  do  not  question   his  accuracy. 
But  on  the  day  of  our  voyage  we  had  experience 
(^  a  phenomenon  which  made  the  dreariness  more 
dreary,  and  drove  every  bird  in  nature  to  a  dis- 
tance.    This  was  a  sand-storm,  in  which  the  sand 
blew  and  drifted  all  around  us,  aa  in  a  violent 
fall  of  snow  when  the  wind  has  risen  to  a  gale. 
We  are  now  writing  with  a  snow-storm  beating 
against  our  windows,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the 
blinding^  choking,  stupifying  effect  of  a  storm 
when  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  rained  piti- 
lessly upon  us.     Eyes  and  ears,  nose  and  mouth, 
all  become  foul  or  gritty.      The   pilot  of  our 
little  vessel  stood  peering  through  the  tempest, 
as  we  have  seen  shepherds  in  our  own  land  when 
the  snow  was  played  with  by  a  whirlwind,  often 
at  a  loss  to  know,  where  he  was.     Had  this  state 
of  things  continued  for  a  fortnight,  M.  Losseps 
would  liave  needed  to  commence  digging  his  canal 
anew.     Travellers  on  their  way  through  the  Ara- 
bian desert  to  Mount  Sinai  on  some  rare  occasions 
encounter  such  storms.     The  best  equipped  cara- 
van finds  difficulty  in  toiling  on  against  it.     The 
Bedouins,  with  their  heads  covered  with  shawls 
and  their  backs  turned  to  the  storm,  leave  the 
camels  to  their  own  guidance,  and  the  patient  ani- 
mals continue  moving  straight  forward,  now  and 
then  throwing  their  long  necks  sideways  to  avoid 
the  tempest.     The  whole  thing  was  unpleasant 
enough  while  it  lasted,  but  what  was  tbis  to  the 
experience  of  travellers  when  that  "angel  of  death," 
the  fiery  simoom, "  spreads  his  wings  on  the  blast.** 
Before  we  reached  Port  Said  the  evening  had 
become  beautifully  calm,  and  the  Egyptian  moon 
looked  down  upon  us  in  most  serene  brightness 
from  a  cloudless  sky. 
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Port  Said  is  tbc  rapid  creation  of  the  same 
enterprise  that  has  produced  the  canal  Ten 
jears  since  it  consisted  of  a  few  miserable  shanties, 
and  all  its  fresh  water  was  brought  from  a  place 
thirty  miles  distant  across  the  Lake  Menzaleh  in 
little  Arab  boats;  now  its  water  is  brought  in 
pipes,  and  it  has  many  other  of  the  conveniences 
of  a  European  city,  with  a  population  exceeding 
10,000. 

To-moiTOW  was  the  Sabbath,  and  we  had  hoped 
to  find  our  ^  pension,'*  which  looked  out  so  plea- 
santly on  the  bright  sea,  turned  into  a  little 
sanctuary;  but  the  long  fast  and  the  wearisome 
sail  through  that  howling  wilderness  laid  us  pros- 
trate with  dysenteiy.  Those  were  the  first  hours 
of  sadness  since  we  had  left  home.  But  a  good 
•Samaritan  appeared  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  per- 
!»n  of  a  generous  Wesleyan  who  had  been  our 
fellow-passenger  on  the  previous  day,  who  brought 
OS  a  native  medicine  which  he  had  obtained  in 
CWro.    This  soon  restored  us,  and  proved  invalu- 


able to  many  others  iu  our  subsequent  wander- 
ings. At  noon  on  the  Monday  a  Eussian  steamer 
hove  in  view,  and  in  a  few  hours  later  had  us 
out  of  sight  of  Egypt,  promising  to  land  us  at 
Joppa  early  on  the  next  day.  The  ship  was 
crowded  with  a  many-tongiied  and  motley  com- 
pany. Pilgrims  from  many  countries  were  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Latin 
Easter.  Jews  reclining  on  the  deck  on  little 
strips  of  carpet,  were  going  up  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over.  They  could  easUy  have  taken  up  their  bed 
and  walked.  It  was  a  calm,  clear  night;  but  the 
captain  lost  his  way,  and  in  the  morning  we  were 
considerably  north  of  our  landing-place.  We  could 
see  not  far  o£f  the  ruined  harboar  of  the  Roman 
Caesarea,  beyond  the  forest-crowned  promontory 
of  Carmel,  and  that  broad,  white,  majestic  moun- 
tain, rising  like  a  wall  many  thousand  feet  to  the 
sky,  was  the  snowy  Hermon — a  grand,  welcome, 
unexpected  vision.  It  was  therefore  near  mid- 
day before  we  cast  anchor  and  lay  ofif  Joppa. 
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E  ]>a88ed  in  rapid  review  in  our  first 
chapter  some  of  the  great  personages 
who  figured  in  France  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
verc  destined,  though  in  different  ways,  to  become 
coaspieuous  in  connection  with  that  movement 
^^e  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  gospel, 
and  were  glorified  by  its  light     Emerging  from 
the  mists  of  persecution  and  reproach,  which  for 
a  while  obscured  their  brightness,  they  now  shine 
in  the  firmament  of  history  as  stars  for  ever  and 
^er.    Others  kneir  not  to  choose  the  better  part 
^tmg  in  their  lot  with  Rome,  and  living  deli- 
"^y^j  with  her  during  her  brief  day,  they  shared 
^  hie,  and  are  ixiw  passing  away  into  the  eter- 
^  bhcknessL     While  the  former  shall  be  had  in 
^^eriasting  lemembranoe,  to  the  latter  there  re- 
^^^  no  resurrection  in  the  memory  of  posterity 
^n  one ''  to  shame  and  contempt" 


We  have  noticed  four  figures — Lefevbe,  Farel, 
Feakcis,  and  Majsgaret — ^which  stand  out  with 
great  distinctness  in  that  early  dawn.  A  fifth 
appears,  whose  history  possesses  a  great  yet 
melancholy  interest  Aft^  Lefevre,  no  one  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  first  introduction  of 
the  Reformation  into  France  as  the  man  whom 
we  now  bring  upon  the  stage.  His  name 
was  William  Bri^onnet;  and  at  the  time  that 
he  comes  before  us  he  held  the  see  of  Meaux, 
a  town  lying  some  eight  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Paris,  where  Bossuet,  another  name  famous  in 
eoclesiasticai  annals,  was  afterwards  bishop.  Being 
of  noble  family  and  of  good  address,  Bri^onnet 
was  twice  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome.  At  that 
time  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Popes — 
Leo  X. — was  reigning  in  the  Vatican,  and  Briton- 
net's  visit  to  the  Eternal  City  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing   the    Papacy  in  the  noon  of 
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its  gloTj,  although  past  the  meridian  of  its 
power. 

Leo  X.  loved  and  patronized  most  things  but 
the  gospel  He  was  a  patron  of  art,  of  letters, 
of  philosophy ;  but  in  Christianity  he  did  not  be- 
lieve, at  least  no  further  than  as  it  brought  power 
and  riches  to  the  tiara.  It  is  this  Pope  to  whom 
the  saying  has  been  ascribed,  '*  What  a  profitable 
affair  this  fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us  !"  To 
Luther  in  his  cell,  alone  with  his  sins  and  his 
conscience,  the  gospel  was  a  reality.  To  Leo, 
amidst  the  statues  and  pictures  of  the  Vatican, 
the  gospel  was  a  fable. 

But  the  fable  of  Leo  had  done  much  for  Home. 
It  had  filled  it  with  golden  dignities  and  dazzling 
delights.  This  fable  had  clothed  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  in  purple  ;  it  seated  them  every  day 
at  sumptuous  tables  ;  it  provided  splendid  equi- 
pages for  them  by  day,  and  couches  of  down  on 
which  to  sleep  at  night  The  voice  of  mirth  was 
never  silent  on  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City, 
and  there  sorrow  durst  never  show  itself.  None 
might  enter  clothed  in  mourning.  Rome  was  then 
the  gayest  city  in  all  Christendom — perhaps  in  the 
world.  It  was  the  chosen  home  of  pomps,  revels, 
festivals,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasures. 

The  close  view  which  Bri^onnet  had  of  the 
Papacy  did  not  raise  it  in  his  estimation.  It 
would  have  appeared  more  truly  glorious  had  its 
magnificence  been  less  3  its  priests  more  beautiful, 
had  their  virtues  been  a  little  more  shining  and 
their  garments  a  little  less  so ;  and  its  worship 
more  edifying,  had  the  homage  of  the  soul  as- 
cended more  visibly  with  the  fumes  of  the  censer 
and  the  peal  of  the  organ.  The  bells  tolled,  the 
priests  chanted,  the  incense  rose  in  fragrant 
clouds,  grand  processions  of  shorn  priest,  hooded 
monk,  and  veiled  nun,  swept  through  the  streets. 
Every  new  day  brought  a  new  ceremony,  which 
threw  that  of  yesterday  into  the  shade.  The  art 
displayed  was  consummate,  the  taste  faultless ; 
it  was  only  the  devotion  that  was  lacking.  And 
so,  when  the  time  came  that  Bri^onnet  turned 
his  back  on  this  grand  show,  he  had  many  more 
things  to  meditate  upon  than  when  on  his  way 
hither.  We  can  imagine  him  saying  to  himself, 
as  from  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Apennines  he  cast 
a  glance  back  on  the  fast-vanishing  cluster  of 
towers  which  marked  the  site  of  Rome  on  the 


boundless  Campagna,  "  May  not  the  Pope  have 
spoken  infaUibly  for  once,  and  may  not  that 
which  I  have  seen  enthroned  amid  so  much  of  the 
pride,  pleasure,  and  power  of  the  world,  be  only, 
afl;er  all,  a  'fable']".  In  short,  like  Luther, 
Bri^onnet  returned  from  Rome  less  a  son  of  the 
Church  than  he  had  gone  to  it. 

What  he  had  seen,  however,  helped  to  prepare 
liim  for  what  awaited  him  on  his  return.  Ou 
getting  back  to  his  diocese  he  was  astonished  at 
the  change  which  had  passed  upon  France  in  his 
absence.  There  was  a  new  light  in  its  sky ; 
there  was  a  new  influence  stirring  the  minds  of 
men.  The  good  bishop  thirsted  to  taste  the  new 
knowledge  'which  he  saw  was  transforming  the 
lives  and  gladdening  the  hearts  of  all  who  re- 
ceived it.  He  applied  to  his  friend  Lefevre  to 
tell  him  what  this  meant,  and  whence  had  come 
that  influence,  so  silent  yet  so  mighty,  which  was 
changing  the  world.  Lefevre  put  the  Bible  into 
his  hand  :  it  was  all  in  that  book.  Bri^onnet 
opened  the  mysterious  volume,  and  there  he  s:iw 
what  he  had  missed  at  Rome — a  church  which  had 
neither  pontifical  chair  nor  purple  robes,  but 
which  possessed  the  higher  splendour  of  truth 
and  holiness.  This  the  bishop  felt  was  the  true 
spouse  of  Christ 

Why  should  he  not  follow  his  convictions  t 
Bri^onnet  did  so  perhaps  somewhat  too  readily. 
He  did  not  taste  the  agony  that  Farel  had 
endured.  He  knew  not,  he  could  not  know  as 
yet,  the  rage  of  the  world  against  the  gospel. 
No  stake  had  been  planted  as  yet  where  so  many 
were  soon  to  blaze,  and  so  Bri9onnet,  finding  the 
gate  not  strait^  entered,  and '  became  one  in  that 
circle  of  disciples  which  the  gospel  had  already 
gathered  round  it;  although,  alas,  he  was  not 
destined  to  remain  in  that  holy  society  to  the 
end. 

The  step  which  Bri^onnet  had  taken  was  fol- 
lowed by  important  consequencea  The  Bishop 
of  Meaux  was  a  favourite  with  Francis  I.  The 
door  of  the  palace  stood  open  to  him ;  and  the 
access  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  men  of  letters  and 
philosophy  whom  Francis  loved  to  assemble  round 
him  enabled  him  to  spread  the  new  doctrines  in 
the  most  influential  circles.  One  of  high  birth, 
and  wearing  a  mitre,  preaching  the  Reformed 
faith,   would  be  sure  to  be  listened  to   where 
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humbler  evangelists  might  ia  vain  try  to  pro- 
cure an  audience.  Budaeas,  Du  Bellay,  Cop,  the 
court  physician,  and  other  distinguished  men, 
were  by  Bri^onnet's  means  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  gospeL  But  the  most  illustrious 
convert  which  the  Bishop  of  Meauz  made  in  the 
palace  was  the  sister  of  the  king,  Margaret  of 
Yalois.  As  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  so 
now,  one,  even  Margaret,  was  taken ;  the  other, 
Francis,  was  left. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  little  to  Margaret  ^or  some 
time  back,  despite  the  admiration  her  beauty 
awakened,  and  the  homage  her  brilliant  qualities 
extorted,  Margaret  was  unhappy.  The  frivolities 
and  gaieties  around  her  had  become  distasteful. 
She  thirsted  to  drink  at  a  purer  spring  than  any 
she  had  yet  tasted.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind, 
ill  at  ease,  yet  not  well  knowing  what  it  was  that 
troubled  her,  that  Brigonnet  met  her.  He  saw  to 
the  bottom  of  her  heart  and  of  her  griefs.  He 
dropped  a  few  wise  words,  and  then  he  put  into 
her  hand  what  Lefevre  had  put  into  his  own,  the 
BibleL  In  the  palace,  as  in  the  peasant's  cottage, 
it  is  the  one  only  book.  Margaret  read,  but  the 
first  discovery  was  not  pleasant  :  it  was  her  sins, 
and  they  seemed  black  indeed.  But  without  the 
first  discovery  slie  could  not  have  made  the 
second,  which  was  of  One  who  had  borne  her 
sins.  Then  the  waters  in  her  soul  began  to 
assuaga  She  looked  again  and  again  :  it  was  no 
illusion.  To  whatever  page  of  the  Bible  she 
turued  it  was  this  majestic  One  who  met  her  eye. 
Mai^garet  forgot  her  fears  and  sins  in  love  to 
him  who  had  borne  their  punishment  She  recog- 
nized in  her  Saviour  that  friend  whom  she  had 
long  sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  in  the  gay  circles 
amid  which  she  moved,  and  she  began  to  feel  a 
i^trength  and  courage  she  had  not  known  till  now. 
Peace  became  an  inmate  of  her  bosom.  She  was 
no  longer  alone  in  the  world;  there  was  a  Friend 
by  her  side,  to  whom  she  could  turn,  and  in  whose 
sympathy  she  could  confide  in  those  dark  hours, 
and  they  were  not  few,  when  her  brother  Francis- 
frowned,  or  the  court  made  her  the  object  of  its  pol- 
ished ridicule.  Turning  from  her  brother  on  earth 
to  her  Brother  in  heaven,  we  hear  her  saying, — 

**  Sveet  Brofcher,  who,  when  thou  mightest  jostlj  chide 
Thj  foolish  sister,  takest  her  to  thjr  side, 
And  grace  and  love  glvest  her  in  recompense 
Of  nrarmurings,  Injnxy,  and  great  offence." 
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In  the  conversion  of  Margaret,  we  see  Provi- 
dence providing  against  the  evil  days  that  were 
to  come.  Storms  were  at  no  great  distance. 
Margaret  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
bursting  of  these  tempests,  but  she  could  temper 
their  bitterness.  She  was  near  the  throne.  The 
sweetness  of  her  spirit  was  some  restraint  upon 
the  furious  passions  of  her  brother.  With  quiet 
tact,  she  could  at  times  defeat  the  plot  of  the 
monk  and  undo  the  chains  of  the  martyr ;  and 
thus  not  a  few  lives  which  otherwise  would  have 
perished  on  the  scaffold  were  saved  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation. 

But  86  yet  the  morning  was  fair — not  a  cloud 
was  there  in  the  sky;  and  Bri9onnet  and  Lefevre, 
full  of  hope,  saw  only  a  glorious  day  rising  over 
their  country.  Signal  triumphs,  as  they  beheved, 
awaited  the  gospel  in  France.  They  saw  the 
throne  won,  the  old  superstition  scattered,  the 
nation  evangelized,  and  France,  itself  illuminated,, 
become  the  great  propagator  of  the  truth  in 
Christendom.  Such  was  the  future  as  it  shaped 
itself  to  the  eyes  of  these  two  lovers  of  the  gospel 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  that  they  could  not  see  the 
dark  reality  that  was  before  them.  Triumphs, 
glorious  triumphs,  were  awaiting  the  Reformation 
in  France,  but  not  exactly  of  the  kind  whicii 
Brigonnet  and  Lefevre  anticipated.  They  were 
to  be  won,  not  in  the  lettered  conflicts  of  scholars 
and  princes,  but  in  the  arduous  struggles  of  the 
dungeon  and  the  staka  Meanwhile  the  two  chief 
leaders  of  the  new  movement,  full  of  courage  and 
energy,  worked  with  all  their  might  to  speed  on 
a  victory  which  they  regarded  as  already  half  won. 

The  whole  of  France  needed  reformation :  where 
was  Bri9onnet  to  begin  ?  At  his  own  door  :  in 
his  own  diocese.  His  rectors  and  cures  walked 
in  thp  old  paths.  They  believed  as  their  fathers 
had  believed.  They  spent  their  lives  and  their 
incomes  very  pleasantly  amid  the  gaieties  of  the 
neighbouring  capital,  and  deputed  persons  still 
more  ignorant  than  themselves  to  teach  their 
flocks.  The  bishop  of  Meaux  strove  to  correct 
these  abuses,  which  in  other  days  had  appeared 
to  him  venial  indeed  ;  but  now,  when  he  knew  the 
worth  of  the  gospel  and  the  preciousness  of  souls, 
he  r^rded  them  as  flagrant  and  criminal.  He 
forthwith  instituted  an  examination  (»f  the  cures 
throughout  the  various  parishes  nf  his  diocese  as 
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•T^gaided  their  knowledge  of  divine  things.  The 
more  ignorant — that  is,  some  nine  out  of  every 
ttti — he  replaced  with  men  who  possessed  some 
measure  of  knowledge,  when  it  was  possible  to 
'find  such.  Better  still,  he  founded  a  theological 
-school  at  Means  to  rear  a  band  of  evangelical 
preachers,  which  he  saw  was  the  great  want  of 
France ;  and  he  requested  the  reformers  who  had 
<oome  to  live  with  him  to  act  as  teachers  in  this 
seminary.  And,  further,  he  put  his  own  hand 
<lirectly  to  the  work,  by  ascending  the  pulpit  and 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  numerous  congrega- 
tions which  gathered  round  their  bishop. 

Moreover,  the  good  bishop  hastened  to  open  to 
his  people  access  to  the  great  fountain  of  light. 
He  helped  with  all  his  power  to  give  the  Bible  to 
the  French  people  in  their  own  vernacular.  To 
Lefevre  belongs  the  first  conception  of  this  sublime 
enterprise.  It  was  the  ambition  of  that  aged  re- 
former, as  it  was  that  of  our  own  Wycliffe,  that 
before  he  died  every  person  in  France  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Word  of  Gk)d  in  his  own  tongue. 
The  work  of  translation  proceeded  gradually,  yet 
not  slowly.  First  came  the  four  Gospels,  which 
were  published  in  French  October  30th,  1522. 
The  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament 
Appeared  on  the  6th  November  of  the  same  year. 
About  two  years  thereafter — that  is,  October 
12th,  1524  —  the  whole  were  published  in  one 
▼olume  at  Meaux,  the  good  bishop  Brigonnet 
aiding  the  work  by  his  personal  influence  and  by 
■A  liberal  use  of  his  means  \  and  the  result  was  a 
wide  diffusion  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
French  vernacular  in  aU  the  parishes  of  his  dio- 
^cesa  This  was  a  mighty  instrumentality  added 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  Bible  in  the  mother  tongues  of  France 
4tnd  Oermany,  the  Eeformation  must  have  died 
with  its  first  disciples.  It  would,  humanly  speak- 
ing, have  been  impossible  otherwise  to  have  found 
for  it  foothold  in  Christendom,  in  the  fioce  of  the 
tremendous  opposition  which  the  powers  of  the 
-world  brought  into  play  against  it 

The  wonder  and  joy  with  which  the  people  of 
Meaux  received  the  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue 
cannot  be  told.  It  was  the  rising  of  a  great  light 
upon  those  who  till  then  had  sat  in  darkneiw. 
They  read  it  when  they  rested  at  noon  in  the 
^vineyards  and  cornfields ;  they  read  it  in  their 


workshops  at  meal-time  ;  they  longed  for  the 
hour  of  rest,  not  that  they  might  eat  of  the  bread 
of  earth,  but  because  they  hungered  for  that 
bread  whereof  he  that  eateth  shall  never  die. 
The  staple  of  Meaux  was  the  woollen  trade.  It 
had  a  population  mostly  of  working-men.  They 
were  wool-carders,  spinners,  weavers  ;  and  ther 
soon  learned  to  lighten  their  toils  by  conversing 
about  the  wonders  of  that  new  world  into  whicli 
the  Bible  had  introduced  them,  and  in  which 
they  found  a  Church  whose  Head  was  in  heaven, 
all  whose  members  were  priests,  and  had  access, 
all  of  them,  through  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father. 

They  had  grown  suddenly  learned  in  the  best 
of  all  knowledge.  They  found  themselves  wiscr 
than  all  that  numerous  tribe  who  had  assumed  tii 
be  their  instructors  ;  wiser  than  that  crowd  of 
ignorant  cur6s  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Paris  to  tell  them  of  this  miracle  or  of  that  relic  ; 
wiser  than  that  great  army  of  Franciscan  frian$ 
who  had  made  an  annual  visit  to  Meaux,  fur- 
nished with  store  of  buffooneries  and  jibes,  for 
no  other  end  than  to  make  the  crowd  gape  and 
laugh  in  order  that  thereby  they  might  fill  their 
own  wallets.  Compared  with  the  husks  on 
which  these  persons  had  fed  them,  this  was  the 
true  bread,  the  heavenly  manna.  They  needed 
no  argument  to  convince  them  that  this  Book 
was  the  Word  of  God  ;  they  saw  it  to  be  so  by 
its  own  evidence.  The  benighted  traveller  who 
has  long  wandered  uncertain  of  his  way,  and  has 
narrowly  escaped  the  treacherous  pitfiill  or  the 
den  of  the  wild  beast,  and  who  has  followed  the 
deceitful  glare  of  the  meteor  only  to  find  that  it 
has  lured  him  into  the  quagmire,  when  at  last 
the  east  opens  and  the  sky  begins  to  glow,  needs 
no  argument  to*  convince  him  that  this  is  the  sun 
that  is  mounting  into  the  horizon.  It  is  enough 
for  him  that  it  is  filling  the  wqrld  with  light 

And  so  with  that  generation  of  Christian  men 
who  lived  when  the  world  was  passing  from  the 
night  of  tradition  and  of  human  teaching  to  the 
•  divine  light  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  would  have 
been  felt  by  them  to  be  as  absurd  by  any 
formal  argument  to  prove  to  them  that  this 
Book  —  whose  power,  purity,  and  sublimity  so 
ravished  their  understandings,  whose  doctrines 
and  promises  so  met  the  wants  of  their  natures, 
and  were  so  sweet  and  solacing  to  their  souls  — 
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was  the  Word  of  Qod  and  had  come  from  heavoi, 
as  to  prove  to  the  traveller  that  that  laminary 
whose  instant  appearance  fills  heaven  and  earth 
with  splendour  is  the  sun.  Had  not  this  Book 
revealed  God  to  them  %  Had  not  this  Book  re- 
vealed heaven  to  them  ?  Had  not  this  Book 
repealed  a  Saviour  through  whom  the  way  to 
heaven  was  opened  to  them  ?  Whose  Book,  then, 
coold  it  be  but  Qod's  %  And  where  else  could  it 
have  come  from  but  from  the  skies  f 

When  they  looked  back  on  their  former  con-' 
dition,  and  contrasted  the  darkness  which  had 
lain  80  thick  around  them,  the  fietbles  and  absur- 
dities which  had  been  taught  them  as  truth,  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  soul  which  they  had  endured, 
and  the  heavy  burden  of  doubt  and  often  of  terror 
which  they  had  so  long  borne — with  the  clear 
li^t  that  was  now  shining  around  them,  the 
green  pastures  in  which  they  were  fed,  the  living 
waters  by  which  they  were  made  to  lie  down,  the 
|teace  within,  which  the  world  had  not  given  them 
and  which  it  could  not  take  from  them,  and  that 
Father  in  heaven  to  whom  they  had  access  through 
the  new  and  living  way  of  atoning  blood,  and 
who  was  looking  down  upon  them  with  a  face  of 
luve  which  told  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  seeing 
they  were  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  —  they  no 
more  could  doubt  that  this  was  the  true  gospel 
than  they  could  doubt  that  the  things  which  they 
saw  around  them  were  the  workmanship  of  Qod 

And  uo  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
less  deep,  less  full,  less  strong,  would  have  sufficed 
for  f  lin^  men,  or  Lave  carried  them  through  what 
awaiie«i  them.  All  their  days  were  not  to  be 
passed  iu  the  peaceful  fold  and  rich  pastures  of 
Meaux.  Dark  temptations  and  fiery  trials,  which 
they  could  not  even  then  imagine,  were  to  test 
them.  Gould  they  stand  when  Bri^nnet  should 
fall  ?  When  the  day  should  come  that  there 
would  be  no  earthly  shepherd  to  go  before  them 
aad  deal  out  to  them  their  spiritual  bread,  would 
th^  be  able  to  look  above  and  to  say,  "  The  Lord 
i&  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  wanf'l  Manyt>f 
these  men  were  afterwards  to  stand  at  the  stake. 
Had  their  fiaith  rested  on  no  stronger  foundation 
than  a  fine  logical  aigument — ^had  their  conver- 
sion been  only  a  new  sentiment,  and  not  a  new 
nature — had  that  into  which  they  were  now 
brought  been  a  new  system  merely,  and  not  a  new 


world, — ^they  could  not  have  braved  the  dungeon, 
or  looked  death  in  the  £ace,  or  been  invincible 
amid  the  fires.  But  these  disciples  had  planted 
their  feet  not  on  Bri^ounet,  not  on  Peter,  but  on 
"  the  Bock,"  and  that  Rock  was  Christ ;  and  not 
all  the  storms  of  persecution  could  cast  them 
down.  Not  that  they  could  not  be  shaken — 
alas  I  in  themselves  how  frail  and  fallible ! — but 
their  '^  Rock  ^  was  immovable,  and  therefore  were 
they  unconquerable  —  unconquerable  not  more 
amid-the  green  pastures  of  Meaux,  than  amid  the 
dark  smoke  and  bitter  flames  of  the  Place  de 
Grdve, 

But  as  yet  these  trials  were  at  a  distance,  and 
meanwhile  let  us  look  yet  more  closely  at  this 
smaU  but  most  interesting  flock, — ^tbe  first  Pro- 
testant congregation  that  was  formed  on  the  soil 
of  France.  This  flock  was  gathere<l  from  the 
midst  of  their  countrymen  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  God.  Washed,  sanctified,  enlightened — 
meek  in  spirit,  loving  in  heart,  sweet  iu  disposi- 
tion, and  holy  in  life,  they  were  a  sample  of  what 
the  gospel  could  make  all  France,  and  one  day 
will  make  all  the  world  We  see  them,  when  the 
day's  toil  is  ended,  meeting  privately  in  the  house 
of  one  of  their  number :  they  talk  together  of  the 
things  of  the  kingdom;  they  read  the  Scriptures; 
they  join  in  prayer;  their  hearts  bum  within 
them.  One  was  in  the  midst  of  them  greater 
than  any  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  greater  than  any 
king  of  France,  greater  even  than  any  of  its  re- 
formers; even  He  who  said,  "Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway" — and  where  He  is,  there  is  the 
Church. 

There  was  life  in  this  little  flock,  and  where 
there  is  life  there  will  be  growth — growth  without 
in  numbers,  and  growth  within  in  gracea  As 
thdr  numbers  grew,  so  did  their  courage.  They 
no  longer  met  in  private  houses ;  they  now  as- 
sembled in  the  churches,  which  began  to  be 
granted  to  the  evangelicals,  and  qualified  persons 
preached  to  them  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The 
good  Bri^nnet  took  his  turn  in  the  pulpit,  so 
eager  was  he  to  hold  aloft ''  that  sweet,  mild,  true, 
and  only  light,"  to  use  his  own  words, ''  which 
dazzles  and  enlightens  every  creature  capable  of 
receiving  it ;  and  which,  while  it  enlightens  him, 
raises  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  son  of  Qod."  These 
were  happy  days.     The  winds  were  holdcn  lestt 
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they  should  hurt  this  young  vine.  A  little  space 
was  given  it  that  it  might  strike  its  roots  into 
the  ground.  It  was  "  the  dew  of  youth,"  "  the 
love  of  espousals  "  to  the  flock  at  Meaux  And 
even  when  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  began 
to  be  heard  in  Paris,  as  they  now  were,  the  first 
effect  wrought  it  only  good.  The  Sorbonne,  that 
great  champion  of  orthodoxy,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  which  the  new  opinions  were  making  in 
the  capital,  and  the  favour  they  were  finding  at 
court,  began  to  buckle  on  its  armour  and  make 
ready  for  battle.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  worked 
upon  the  mind  of  Francis  I.,  who  was  still  waver- 
ing  between  Rome  and  Christ — between  his  plea- 
sures and  the  gospel  It  was  no  longer  safe  for 
Lefevre  and  Farel,  and  other  friends  of  the  truth, 
to  live  in  Paris.  Any  hour  they  might  be  com- 
mitted to  a  dungeon.  "Come  to  Meauz,"  said 
Bri^onnet,  "  and  take  part  with  me  in  the  work 
which  is  every  day  developing  into  goodlier  pro- 
portions." They  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
thus  (ill  the  evangelical  forces  were  collected  into 
one  centre. 

The  glory  which  had  departed  from  Paris  now 
rested  upon  the  little  city*  of  Meaux.  It  became 
a  light  in  the  darkness,  and  many  eyes  began  to 
be  turned  upon  it.  "  Strange  things,"  so  rumour 
said,  "  are  coming  to  pass  at  Meaux."  Some  came 
to  Meaux  to  verify  these  things  with  their  own 
eyes.  Others  had  occasion  to  visit  it  on  business. 
Crowds  of  reapers,  in  vintage  and  harvest  time, 
gathered  to  it  from  distant  provinces,  and  these 
soon  learned  that  its  fields  bore  other  and  better 
fruits  than  those  they  had  come  to  reap.  While 
earning  the  bread  of  earth  they  were  permitted 
to  taste  of  that  which  came  from  heaven.  They 
iad  copies  of  the  Bible  given  them ;  they  were 
led  to  attend  the  sermons  of  the  preachers ;  and 
when  they  went  back  to  their  homes,  they  carried 
with  them  the  good  treasure  which  they  had 
found  at  Meaux.  And  while  Meaux  was  none 
the  poorer,  the  surrounding  provinces  were  much 
the  richer,  for  in  these  places  Protestant  churches 
Arose;  and  Meaux,  the  mother,  had  the  pleasure 


of  seeing  numerous  daughters  rising  up  around 
her  to  call  her  blessed. 

The  entrance  of  the  gospel  into  Meaux  was 
followed  by  a  great  reformation  of  manners.  Two 
classes  in  especial  complained  loudly  of  the  change, 
— the  tavemers  and  the  monks.  The  customers 
of  the  former  grew  daily  fewer,  and  the  revenues 
of  the  latter  rapidly  fell  ofL  Images,  too,  if  they 
could  have  spoken,  would  have  swelled  the  mur- 
murs at  the  ill-favoured  times.  But  images  can 
only  wink,  and  so  they  were  compelled  to  bury 
their  griefs  in  the  inarticulate  silence  of  their  own 
bosoms.  Drinkings,  quarrellings,  and  the  more 
decorous  noise  of  florid  processions  and  vehement 
chantings,  ceased  to  convulse  the  place.  The 
whole  brood,  of  night  fled  before  the  day.  Order 
and  quiet  reigned  in  the  streets  of  the  little  town, 
and  love  blessed  its  homes.  It  became  customary 
to  say  of  any  one  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
well-ordered  life  and  his  evangelical  opinions,  that 
"  he  had  drunk  at  the  well  of  Meaux." 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  picture  because 
it  is  in  itself  so  lovely,  and  because  s'cenes  like 
this  will  occur  but  rarely  in  the  history  on  which 
we  are  entering.  Amid  the  storms  of  the  rough 
day  a-coming,  it  may  refresh  us  to  look  back 
on  this  daybreak,  so  sweet  and  stilL  To  Paris 
was  not  allotted  the  honour  .of  giving  birth  to  the 
first  Protestant  congregation  in  France.  This  was 
reserved  for  Meaux,  though  of  so  little  note  among 
the  many  great  cities  of  that  land.  Paris  said  to 
the  gospel.  Depart ;  here  you  cannot  abide.  This 
is  the  seat  of  the  Sorbonne ;  this  is  the  king's 
court;  here,  there  is  no  place  for  you.  Depart 
hence;  go  hide  thee  amid  the  wool-carders  and 
artizans  of  Meaux !  Thus  early  did  Paris  make 
its  choice.  Alas !  it  knew  not  what  it  did.  When 
it  drove  the  gospel  from  its  gates  it  opened  them 
to  a  dismal  train  of  woes, — civil  war,  atheism,  re- 
volution, the  guillotine,  siege,  famine,  death.  Nor 
will  the  gospel  return  till,  thoroughly  humbled 
and  bitterly  repentant,  Paris  shall  welcome  it  in 
the  words,  "•  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  save  us." 
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the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  contending 
paBsionSy  when  Satan  seems  to  reign  and 
work  with  redoubled  power,  the  Lord  has 
brought  good  out  of  evil  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  enabled  his  servants  to  help  in  advancing 
bis  kingdom  even  by  means  of  the  very  miseries  they 
are  engaged  in  trying  to  alleviate.  The  soldiers,  ex- 
]M»ed  to  hourly  peril — the  wounded,  lying  between  life 
and  death  at  Uie  hospitals — the  prisoners,  exiled,  and 
thinking  with  sad  longing  of  their  families— the  parents, 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  their  dear  ones, — all  these  are 
more  accessible  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  than  they 
irould  be  in  happier  times  and  circumstances. 

Several  pastors  from  town  and  country  parishes  have 
declared  ^t  never,  in  the  course  of  a  long  ministry, 
have  they  laboured  wiUi  such  encouraging  evidences  of 
success  as  among  the  wounded  in  the  ambulances. 
They  feel  they  are  not  toiling  in  vain,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  working  with  them.  Many^  not  only 
of  the  dying,  but  of  the  convalescents,  request  that  the 
Lord's  Supper  may  be  administered  to  them.  Books 
are  received  eagerly,  and  the  warmest  gratitude  is 
iiianifested  by  those  visited. 

"  Never,"  writes  a  pastor  of  Bonn,  who  is  working  in 
fifteen  hospitals, ''  have  I  seen  such  a  spirit  of  piety  and 
deep  humiliation  as  that  manifested  in  our  people  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  have  regular  services  for 
the  soldiers,  and  the  prayer-meetings  are  crowded." 

Twenty  colporteurs  have  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Davies 
(of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  who  are  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  of  Qermany.  Three  weeks 
after  the  war  was  declared,  thirty  thousand  Testaments 
were  sold.  On  one  occasion  a  regiment  was  passing 
through  Berlin.  The  soldiers  eagerly  inquired  for  col- 
porteurs :  none  were  at  hand.  One  soldier  drew  from 
his  p«>cket  a  page,  worn  and  yellow  with  use.  "  There," 
he  SAtd,  **  is  a  page  of  an  old  Bible.  No  one  has  come 
to  bring  us  God*s  Word ;  and  this  is  all  we  liave  to 
cany  with  us  to  face  the  enemy's  fire,  and  perhaps 
death!" 

The  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  the  Moravian  station 
of  Gnadenfrei  was  requested  to  come  to  the  assistance 
•^f  the  Suciety  at  Breslau,  to  furnish  1585  Testaments 
for  the  French  prisoners,  at  their  own  earnest  request. 
Most  of  these  were  Romanists. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a 
French  infirmUr^  or  attendant  on  the  sick,  engaged 
auioQg  his  wounded  countrymeu : — *'  As  I  was  supposed 
tu  be  a  ductor,  I  had  more  opportunities  than  many 
ethers  of  speaking  words  of  hope  and  comfort  to  the 
djing.  Hany  an  eye  was  turned  gratefully  to  me  when 
the  lips  were  unable  to  utter  a  word ;  and  many  a  hand, 


chilled  with  approaching  death,  pressed  mine  in  token 

of  understanding  me. Many  who  are  convalescent, 

and  hope  to  return  to  their  homes,  will  carry  with  them 
Testaments  or  tracts.  Several  to  whom  I  had  thought 
it  best  only  to  lend  them,  begged  to  keep  the  books — 
'  to  read,'  they  said,  *  to  their  mothers,  relations,  and 
friends.'  I  frequently  asked  to  see  the  books,  to  make 
sure  they  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romish 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  Then  the  brave  fellows  would  draw 
out  with  difficulty  something  hidden  between  the  mat- 
tress and  the  straw— often  a  rag  of  their  pantaloons 
torn  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  they  kept  as  a  trophy, 
and  in  which  they  carefully  wrapped  our  tracts  and 
Testaments,  together  with  the  ball  which  had  struck 
them,  and  some  splinters  from  their  wounds.  Thus 
the  gospel  will  penetrate  into  many  dwellings  where  it 
has  never  been  known  before." 

A  student  of  Grischona,  called  to  serve  in  the  anny,  has 
been  acting  as  a  missionary  as  well  as  a  soldier.  In  the 
evenings,  his  comrades  assembled  round  him  to  hear 
him  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures.  The  peasants  of 
the  surrounding  villages  often  joined  them ;  and  once 
his  audience  became  so  numerous  that  his  captain  re- 
quested him  to  enter  the  village  chiuxh,  where  he  actu- 
ally preached  the  gospel  from  a  Roman  Oatholic  pulpit! 
^'  I  have  seldom  heard  the  Word  of  God  so  attentively 
listened  to,"  said  the  young  soldier.  Bis  audience  ex- 
pressed their  interest  sometimes  in  somewhat  original 
language.  One  day  a  man  cried  out,  "  Long  may  you 
live !"  "  After  the  service,"  continues  the  young  evan- 
gelist, "  he  sent  for  me,  and  said, '  You  have  given  me 
some  /anions  sla^>s,  but  not  with  the  hand.'  His  heart 
was  touched,  and  I  prayed  God  to  make  the  good  seed 
bear  fruit." 

Another  Grischona  evangelist  writes :  ''  I  offered  a 
Testament  to  a  soldier,  who  bought  it  A  citizen  who 
was  by,  said, '  We  don't  pray  now-a-days.' 

"  *  What  !*  replied  the  soldier.  *  Now-a-days  is  just 
more  than  ever  the  time  for  praying;  for  where  one 
prays,  there  is  victory.'  The  citizen  withdrew  quite 
abashed.  Another,  who  bought  a  Testament  from  me, 
said  a  friend  of  his  had  seen  a  dead  soldier  on  the  battle- 
field, holding  in  his  hand  a  Bible  open,  which  he  had 
read  till  the  last  moment  of  his  life." 

We  will  now  give  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  work 
of  those  Christian  women  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  both  nations. 

.Of  these,  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  are  deacon- 
esses of  evangelical  institutions  in  Germany  alune,  who 
are  at  work  in  225  hospitals  and  ambulances.  This  does 
not  include  the  French  Protestant  deaconesses  (whose 
exact  number  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain)  nor  the 
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multitude  of  voluntary  workers.  Bat  this  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  large  number  of  women  employed  in 
this  service  of  love. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  of  the  German  deaconesses 
are  from  Kaiserwerth.  Wherever  these  Christian 
women  are  engaged  among  the  sick  and  wounded,  they 
endeavour,  whenever  opportunity  allows,  to  attend  to 
the  spiritual  as  well  aa  bodily  wants  of  their  charge. 
They  distribute  Testaments,  portions  of  Scriptures, 
psalms,  &C. ;  and  many  who  have  left  to  return  home, 
have  promised  earnestly  to  be^n  family  wonhip.  Where 
no  pastor  is  at  hand,  the  deaconesses  hold  daily  worship 
with  those  who  can  join ;  and  even  where  Jhelp  is 
aflforded  by  ministers  and  awmonierSy  it  can  well  be  be- 
lieved that  those  who  watch  day  and  night  by  the  suf- 
ferers have  abundant  opportunities,  denied  to  others, 
for  endeavouring— by  a  few  words  of  prayer  or  Christian 
consolation,  a  verse  of  a  hymn  or  a  text— to  make  an 
entrance  for  the  light  into  the  souls  of  these  afflicted 
ones. 

'*  Last  Friday,"  writes  one  of  the  sisters,  "  we  wit- 
nessed a  very  touching  death-bed.  A  married  soldier 
had  received  a  shot  in  his  mouth,  which  injured  the 
salivaiy  gland.  He  wasted  away  day  by  day.  On  the 
afternoon  of  that  Friday,  when  all  that  was  necessary 

had  been  done  for  the  patients.  Sister  N sat  down  by 

his  bedside  and  read  him  the  Ninetieth  Psalm.  When 
she  had  finished,  he  made  an  effort  to  speak.  His  articu- 
lation was  so  indistinct  and  feeble  that  we  could  hardly 
catch  what  he  said,  and  were  astonished  when  he  ut- 
tered the  words, — '  I  have  sworn  a  false  oath  !* 

'*  I  asked  him  if  he  felt  trae  repentance,  and  desired  to 
arise  and  go  to  his  Father,  like  the  prodigal  son ;  and 
weaiy  and  heavy  laden,  to  come  to  Jesus  for  pardon 
and  grace.  The  pastor  then  came  and  spoke  seriously 
to  him.  The  poor  repentant  sinner  received  the  Lord*8 
Supper  at  his  own  request,  expressed  his  lively  grati- 
tude, and  continued  in  prayer  till  death  closed  his  eyes.^' 

"  A  soldier  from  Dortmund,*'  writes  another  sister  at 
SaorbrUck,  ^'died  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  was 
grievously  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  a  fever  so  violent 
liad  attacked  him  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  him 
separate  from  the  others.  Before  he  died  he  received 
the  Lord's  Supper  with  the  earnestness  ctf  a  soul  hunger- 
ing for  heavenly  things,  and  was  afterwards  heard  re- 
l)eating  to  himself  consoling  texts,  such  as  '  Come  unto 
mc  all  ye  that  labour,'  &c.  Then  he  repeated  in  a 
solemn  but  broken  voice  two  verses  of  the  hymn, '  Holy 
One,  sent  by  the  Father,'  dwelling  with  remarkable 
emphasis  on  the  words  '  0  come  and  fill  my  soul  with 
laith  and  love.'  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he 
iireatbed  his  last. 

" This  morning  was  the  funeral    Sister  N 

begged  he  might  be  placed  in  a  cof&n.  He  was  buried  on 
a  hill  on  the  confines  of  the  battle-field,  ajod  the  pastor 
offered  up  a  prayer  full  of  fervour  and  unction." 

*'  Two  of  our  patients,"  writes  another,  "  wounded  on 
tlie  same  day,  and  lying  in  the  same  room,  died  the 


same  day.  Both  came  from  Upper  Silesia ;  one  was 
Romanist,  the  other  Protestant  The  latter  sought  the 
Lord  earnestly,  and  found  him  while  on  that  bed  of 
pain.  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  give  the  de- 
tailed account  of  the  intensity  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
great  patience  with  which  he  bore  them,  nor  how  sweet 
and  peaceful  was  his  end.  '  Lamb  of  God,'  he  was  heard 
to  pray ;  '  thou  who  hast  succoured  so  many  afflicted 
ones  while  thou  wast  on  earth,  have  pity  on  me  too, 
and  come  to  my  aid.' 

"  He  often  sang  the  hymn  on  the  passion,  <  Come,  my 
soul,  and  look  on  him ;'  and  placing  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  would  say  in  deep  emotion, '  It  was  I  who  de^ 
served  alL' 

''  On  the  23rd  of  August  a  hussar  came  to  us,  whos^ 
arm  was  shattered  just  under  the  shoulder;  he  had 
also  a  shot  in  the  chest,  of  which  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
September.  This  young  man  was  his  mother's  sole 
support.  In  his  last  days  he  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
his  departure ;  and  while  all  thoughts  or  cares  for  outer 
things  seemed  gone,  he  eagerly  seized  eveiy  word  of 
Scripture  he  beard.  On  the  eve  of  his  death  the  news- 
of  the  capture  of  Sedan  had  produced  great  excitement 
in  the  hospital  When  the  great  event  was  told  him^ 
he  only  answered, '  I  had  rather  say,  "  Lord  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner." ' 

"  Many  of  our  sick,"  continues  this  sister,  who  writer 
from  Vionville,  "will  probably  be  buried  here.  The 
greater  number  are  really  hungering  for  the  Word  of 
God.  Never  have  I  met  with  such  gratitude,  and  jet 
it  is  little  we  can  do  for  them.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
semce  for  the  soldiers.  The  church  being  transformetl 
into  an  ambulance,  our  poor  wounded  can  join;  and 
when  the  pastor  gave  out  the  hymn, '  AH  that  God  does 
is  well,'  these  poor  fellows  joined  their  voices,  often 
choked  with  teaj&" 

<<A  poor  Prussian  is  stnigg^iog  with  death,"  writes 
another  sister  at  Pont  k  Mousson.  "  He  Hstens  gladly  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  has  been  reading  much  of  it  him- 
self. I  heard  him  singing  a  hymn  for  the  dying.  We 
have  also  a  Bavarian  and  a  Frenchman,  who  are  near 
their  end.  Most  of  our  wounded  are  French,  which  is 
unfortunate,  on  account  of  the  language.  As  there 
was  no  Sunday  service  in  our  compartment,  we  sang 
some  hjmns  to  our  patients,  and  read  the  Gospel  of  the 
day.  Some  were  much  moved ;  and  the  French  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  singing.    A  Prussian  has  greatly  cheercMl 

us  by  the  seriousness  of  his  repentance A  Thuringian 

sei^geant  has  shown  mudi  child-like  faith." 

In  another  place  a  sister  writes :  ''  We  have  generally 
much  cause  for  rejoicing  at  the  spirit  manifested  by  our 
wounded.  We  have  worship  every  morning  in  the 
church :  two  verses  of  a  hymn,  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  prayer.  All  who  can  leave  their  beds  are  present. 
Our  sick  never  sit  down  to  table  without  prayer.  In  one 
of  the  wards  the  deaconess  prays ;  in  another  an  under- 
offioer  has  gladly  undertaken  it." 

"Yesterday,"  writes  another,  "a  French  soldier  died 
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ef  giugcene  of  the  foot  He  suffered  mncb,  bat  made 
)iO  complaint.  I  was  grieved  that  I  coald  not  speak  to 
him  of  the  Word  of  God.  I  could  only  make  signs  to 
him  to  call  on  God.  He  clasped  his  bands,  and  looked 
sadly  at  me." 

"  J«/«W,  Oct.  1.— The  son  of  the  Widow  M died 

yesterday.  We  often  read  to  him  firom  God*8  Word ; 
and  be  seemed  also  mnch  refreshed  by  hymns.  The  last 
night  he  was  much  agitated.  I  said  to  him, '  The  Lord 
Jesus  is  a  rock :  we  must  look  to  him.  He  has  promised 
not  to  leave  or  forsake  us.'  Then  I  read  him  the 
Twenty-thixd  Psalm,  and  he  became  quite  calm.  This 
poor  sufferer  caused  us  great  joy.  It  was  a  real  re- 
freshment to  come  to  his  bedside.  At  five  o'clock  >n 
the  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  pass  away,  be  was  able 
to  listen  to  the  words  I  repeated." 

From  Dusseldorff,  another  deaconess  writes  :  "  The 
vounded  are  so  patient,  it  is  really  touching  to  see  their 
gratitude  for  little  services,  and  their  eagerness  for  the 
bread  of  life.  Many  have  begged  me  not  to  let  them  go 
vithoot  a  Bible.  One  Pole  had  been  remarkable  for 
his  hardness  and  sullenness.  I  left  a  Bible  on  his  table ; 
he  b^n  to  read  it ;  read  it  from  morning  to  night ;  and 
from  that  moment  his  veiy  expression  changed.  He 
became  the  most  docile  and  grateful  among  the  patients, 
and  entreated  me  to  give  him  the  Bible.  He  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  they  are  printed  so  cheaply." 

Several  of  these  devoted  nurses  have  already  been 
prostrated  by  their  exertions.  Three  have  been  most 
dangerously  ill  of  fever,  some  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
vinis  of  the  wounds,  and  one  has  lately  died  at  Pont  k 
^[oosson  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  labours  of  those  who  are 
more  specially  engaged  in  visiting  and  evangelizing  the 
numenms  French  prisoners  in  Germany,  and  the  sol- 
diers in  camp.  A  committee  has  been  formed  by  some 
active  Christians  at  Elberfeld,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  gospel  message  before  the 
prisonezs.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  provide 
French  preachers,  and  large  supplies  of  Testaments, 
portions,  and  tracts. 

The  Pastor  Nicolet,  of  Liege,  employed  by  this  Com- 
mittee, writes  >^*^  I  obtmned  from  Berlin  a  permission 
authorizing  me  to  visit  the  prisoners  in  the  fortresses  of 
Minden,  Wesel,  Cologne,  Coblentz,  and  Mayenoe. 

''  I  b^gan  with  Minden  on  the  20tb  of  October.  The 
prisoners  are  here  confined  in  a  kind  of  camp,  sur- 
nmnded  by  a  high  wooden  enclosure.  They  are  lodged 
in  ranges  of  circuhur  tents,  holding  about  fifteen  men 
each.  A  bed  of  straw,  a  small  bolster,  and  a  blanket  for 
each,  constitute  their  sleeping  accommodation.  As 
Vmg  as  the  weather  is  mild  this  is  supportable,  but 
i^Tere  cold  would  cause  great  suffering.  However,  I 
imderstHid  that  if  they  remain  during  the  winter  they 
*01  be  lodged  in  the  towns. 

''Only  two  or  three  of  the  Minden  prisoners,  I  under- 
wood, were  Protestants ;  I  was  therefore  in  some  fear 
^Itcn  I  presented  myself  to  the  commandant  lest  he 


should  withhold  the  permission  to  enter  the  tents.  But 
the  Lord  disposed  his  heart  in  my  favour,  and  he  gave- 
me  immediately  a  card  of  admission. 

"  Having  no  hope,  in  the  absence  of  Protestants,  of 
being  permitted  to  preach  in  the  open  air,  I  decided  on« 
entering  all  the  tents  with  my  bag  filled  witb  New 
Testaments,  tracts,  and  portions  of  Scripture.  When  I 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  first  tent  I  asked  if  I  might 
enter,  and  several  voices  replied, '  Come  in,  come  in, 
sir.'  *  I  do  but  disturb  you,'  said  L  ^Oh  no,  sir;  it  is- 
a  pleasure  to  see  you.*  Then  these  brave  fellows  made 
me  room,  folding  one  of  their  blankets  for  me  to  sit  on,, 
and  apologizing  for  having  to  receive  me  in  such  a  place. 
I  told  them  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  pleased  to  come. 
My  new  fiiends  smiled,  and  were  at  theur  ease.  I  told 
my  name,  my  country,  told  them  I  had  long  lived  in 
France,  loved  their  country,  had  kind  friends  there,  and 
named  the  pUu^  I  had  been  staying  in.  This  drew  out 
several  One  and  another  spoke  of  the  departments' 
they  came  from :  their  faces  brighten  and  their  hearts 
open :  with  the  French  this  is  quickly  effected.  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way  and  gained  their  confidence,  I 
told  them  my  object.  '  I  am  come  to  bring  you  a^word 
of  Christian  sympathy,'  I  said, '  some  instructive  books,, 
and  especially  the  Word  of  God,  which  you  can  read*  in> 
your  forced  hours  of  leisure.'  *  You  are  very  good,  sir,. 
to  think  of  us,'  was  the  answer.  '  It  is  not  too  soon  to- 
bring  US  something  to  read,  for  we  find  it  veiy  tiresome 
here,'  said  another.  In  short,  as  I  had  only  a  few 
minutes  for  each  tent,  I  look  out  for  a  sergeant  or 
corporal,  and  give  him  a  New  Testament,  on  his  promise 
to  read  a  portion  every  day  to  his  'room-mates.'  To- 
each  of  the  others  in  the  tent  I  give  a  portion  of 
Scripture — either  a  gospel  or  epistle — and  a  tract. 
Having  made  my  distribution,  I  address  a  few  words 
to  the  little  party  on  the  need  of  reading  the  Word  of 
God  with  prayer.  Before  leaving  I  propose  prayer ;  it 
is  willingly  accepted.  My  fifteen  men  uncover  their 
heads,  aU  kneel,  and  I  in  the  midst  of  them.  We  pray 
for  God's  blessing  on  the  reading  of  the  books,  for  the 
restoration  of  peace,  for  their  return  to  their  families, 
that  the  mourners  may  be  comforted,  &a  Then  tears 
are  seen  sometimes  falling  from  the  eyes  of  a  gray- 
headed  sergeant  All  are  moved ;  and  when  the  Amen 
is  pronounced  my  friends  instinctively  cross  themselves. 
Then  we  hear  on  all  sides,  'Thanks,  thanks,  sir;  God 
will  hear  your  good  prayer.  God  reward  you  for  your 
visit ;  we  shaU  nerer  foiget  it' 

"I  am  careful  to  write  in  each  New  Testament,  'A 
Souvenir  of  Captivity,  given  by  J.  N.,  pastor  of  Chen6e 
near  Li^,  Minden,  October  1870.'  The  others  copy 
this  in  their  littie  books,  and  many  have  promised  to 
write  to  me  when  they  return  to  their  country. 

*'  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  a  mockingspirit  among 
my  audience.  One  of  them  pressed  his  New  Testament 
to  his  heart,  exclaiming,  ^  I  shaU  have  this  good  book 
still,  ten  years  hence.'  Another  said,  *  I  will  take  mine 
to  my  parents.'    What  the  result  may  be  of  this  good 
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work  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  Lord  will  ripen  the  good 
seed— that  is  his  work." 

An  evangelist  eoiployed  by  the  SocUU  Evangdiqtte 
de  Geneve  among  the  soldiers  in  the  camp  writes : — 

*'  I  wish  I  could  reUte  all  the  interesting  incidents 
which  cheered  me  in  my  difficult  task.  I  was  often 
overwhelmed  by  the  soldiers  wlio  pressed  on  me  to  ob- 
tain Testaments  and  tracts.    Many  wished  to  pay  for 

those  they  took,  which  I  could  not  allow Several 

said  to  me, '  A  book  of  prayers,  if  you  please :  oh,  pray 
give  me  a  book  for  the  sinner  ! '  (this  was  in  allusion  to 
a  tract  called  '  Jesus,  the  Sinner's  Friend.') 

'^  The  conversations,  though  short,  were  often  full  of 
interest  One  day  amongst  others,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  camp  of  artillery,  I  was  distributing  the  last  tracts  I 
had  iu  my  case.  As  I  was  retiring,  I  was  stopped  by  a 
young  soldier,  who  said  to  me  in  a  tone  which  deeply 
moved  me, '  Pardon,  sir ;  are  you  a  Protestant  ? '  *  Yes,' 
I  replied.  '  I  thought  so;  but  I  dared  not  tell  you  what 
I  felt.  You  gave  me  a  tract— it  was  exactly  what  I 
need,'  he  added,  putting  his  hand  on  his  heart  with  an 
expressive  gesture.    I  spoke  to  him  of  Jesus ;  but  as  it 


was  growing  dark,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  camp.  As 
I  quitted  him,  he  made  an  effort  to  conquer  his  false 
shame,  and  bq^ged  roe  to  get  him  a  Testament.  lie 
was  going  away  the  next  morning,  and  I  had  only  my 
own  left,  which  I  had  used  for  five  years,  and  which  was 
full  of  my  notes  and  marks  ;  when  I  saw  he  was  really 
thirsting  for  the  tnith,  I  gave  him  this  and  took  leave 
of  him,  recommending  him  to  the  Lord,  who  bad  b^^n 
the  work  in  him.  The  next  day  there  was  a  battle.  I 
know  not  whether  he  was  killed  or  spared ;  but  God 
will  not  have  left  the  work  unfinished." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  interesting  and  touching 
incidents  that  have  been  called  forth  by  the  labours  of 
Christians  at  the  seat  of  war.  A  devoted  young  Swiss 
evangelist  is  engaged  in  visiting  the  fortresses  in  Bavaria, 
where  large  numbers  of  French  prisoners  are  confined, 
and  has  met  with  encouraging  tokens  of  the  help  of  God 
in  his  work.  But  space  fails  us— we  can  only  entreat 
the  prayers  of  Christian  readers  for  this  interesting  de- 
partment of  missionary  labour,  which  has  already  shown 
how,  in  the  midst  of  such  fearful  scenes,  the  Lord  has 
indeed  '^  made  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.*' 
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TnOUQH  living  Cliristianity  is  so  much 
opposed  to  the  world  that  its  best  types 
are  regarded  with  indifference  if  not  with 
dislike,  yet  there  are  certain  laws  of  uni- 
versal operation  which  go  far  to  modify  this  feeling. 
Absence  soothes  even-  bitter  hatred,  and  annihilates  in- 
difference. Time  and  death  are  great  healers.  It  does 
not  follow,  therefore,  because  the  Ctiristian  hero  is  hated 
when  here  with  us  fighting  his  earnest  battle,  his  name 
is  hated  when  he  is  gone.  There  is  a  conscience  in 
every  breast  wliose  voice  is  on  the  side  of  goodness,  and, 
though  less  directly,  on  the  side  of  those  who  best  ex- 
emplify it ;  and  when  they  have  passed  away,  and  their 
characters  stand  out  as  if  painted  on  the  azure  of  eter- 
nity, the  most  hardened  have  wept  over  their  graves. 
It  was  not  the  son  of  Bosor  alone  who,  contemplating 
the  state  of  the  blessed  dead,  said  with  a  thrill  of  ten- 
derness, ''  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his." 

If  the  Cliristian  hero  has  been  distinguished,  the  same 
principle  which  prompts  admiration  of  greatness  gener- 
ally will  act  equally  in  regard  to  him..  £ven  a  great 
wicked  man  is  an  object  of  wonder.  We  follow  the 
career  of  bloody  tyrants  and  persecutors  with  much  the 
same  feeling  as  we  fullow  the  track  of  a  blazing  comet 
across  the  heavens.  Then  the  "  hero-worship"  natural 
to  us  we  pay  to  poets  and  statesmen,  philosophers  and 
philanthropists,  men  of  science  and  men  of  letters— we 
inscribe  their  names  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.    The  same 


is  true  of  Christian  greatness.  There  is  a  unique 
grandeur  in  the  conception  of  one  whose  whole  life  is  a 
living  sacrifice;  who  rises  above  tlie  table-laud  of  religi- 
ous mediocrity  like  a  mountain  towering  above  the 
plain,  and  is  no  more  moved  by  the  world's  petty  cares 
and  temptations  than  the  mountain-top  by  the  clouds 
and  winds;  who  lives  in  the  sunshine  of  God^s  love;  and 
whose  work  on  earth  is  but  a  preparation  for  an  endless 
career  of  sublimer  service  before  the  throne.  Such  a 
phenomenon  is  rarely  seen.  Tlie  stars  of  the  first  mai;- 
nitude  in  the  Church's  firmament  are  easily  counted. 
Let  us  turn  the  telescope  to  one  whose  clear  glancing 
has  Iielped  to  guide  many  a  voyager  over  life's  sea  for 
more  than  a  centuiy  past, — David  Brainerd,  the  first 
missionary  to  the  North  American  Indians. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  feeling 
tliat  we  have  too  many  religious  biographies.  But  no 
one  can  read  Brainerd's  life  without  feeling  that  it  is  a 
book  of  quite  priceless  value— that  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  precious  uninspired  directories  extant  for  liv- 
ing a  heavenly  life  upon  earth.  His  religion  beara  the 
broad  stamp  of  God  upon  it  There  is  a  depth,  an  in- 
tensity, a  loftiness  in  his  experience,  which  renunds  us 
of  Enoch  as  he  walked  with  God,  of  Moses  as  he  came 
down  from  the  mount  with  his  face  shining,  of  Elijah 
as  he  wandered  alone  by  the  brook  Cherith.  *'  His  soul 
was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart"  A  life  lived  alone 
with  God — afresh-fed  from  heavenly  springs;  a  life 'spent 
like  the  Baptist's  in  the  wilderness,  away  from  the 
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tamult  and  hurry  and  glitter  of  the  world ;  the  life  of 
une  vho  never  thought  of  being  in  the  fashion  or  in  the 
newspapers— is  fitted  to  teach  great  lessons  in  an  age 
when  the  pressure  of  ootirard  duties  is  apt  to  interrupt 
calm  fellowship  with  the  secret  One,  and  when  we  are 
ia  danger  of  losing  in  power  what  we  gain  in  speed. 

Aboat  thirty  years  after  John  Eliot,  "  the  Apostle  of 
the  Indians,"  rested  £pom  his  labours,  David  Brainerd 
was  bom  at  Haddani,  in  CJonnecticut,  New  England. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  April  20,  1718.  He  was  of  a 
delicate  constitution— gentle,  pensive,  fervid,  self-deny- 
ing. As  a  boy,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  calm  thought- 
foloess.  From  the  very  first  he  appears  to  have  seen 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  that  something  higher  and 
parer  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his  soul. 
He  had  a  sensitive  conscience,  too;  so  that  a  death  or  a 
pttdng  funeral  in  the  street  filled  him  with  awe.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  his  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with 
divine  things.  ' '  I  was  much  excited,"  he  says,  '*  with  the 
prevaiiiDg  of  a  mortal  sickness  in  Haddam.  The  Spirit 
of  God  proceeded  far  with  me— I  was  remarkably  dead  to 
the  world ;  and  my  thoughts  were  almost  wholly  em- 
liloyed  about  my  soul's  concerns ;  and  indeed,  I  may 
saj,  I  was  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian.  I  was 
abo  exceedingly  distressed  at  the  death  of  my  mother 
in  March  1732.  But  afterwards  my  religious  concern 
began  to  decline,  and  by  degrees  I  fell  back  into  a  con- 
siderable d^ree  of  security,  though  I  still  attended  to 
secret  prayer." 

It  was  not  till  seven  years  after  this,  however,  that  he 
found  rest  They  were  years  of  sore  struggle,  distress, 
<ic$i>air— years  of  blind  groping  and  guessing  about  sin 
aiid  salvation,  about  self  and  Christ,  about  the  law  and 
tiie  giispcL  He  passed  through  '^  swamps  of  sadness." 
Sometimes  he  was  in  awful  earnest ;  sometimes  he  was 
oold  and  sluggish.  There  were  four  things,  he  tells  us, 
a^inst  which  his  heart  fiercely  rebelled :  I.  The  strict- 
ness of  God*8  law.  After  his  utmost  pains,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  answer  its  demands.  He  often  made  new  re- 
«olations,  and  as  often  broke  them.  2.  That  faith  alone 
vasthe  condition  of  salvation;  that  God  would  not  lower 
his  tenns,  nor  promise  life  in  return  for  man's  since  rest 
prayers  and  endeavours.  3.  He  could  not  find  out  what 
faith  was,  what  it  was  to  believe  and  come  to  Christ 
Ue  read  Christ's  calls  to  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  but 
cotild  find  no  way  that  He  directed  them  to  come  in. 
Ue  thought  he  would  gladly  come,  if  he  only  knew  how. 
4.  His  crowning  difficulty  was  the  wvereignty  of  grace — 
that  it  should  be  wholly  at  God*s  pleasure  to  save  or  con- 
ten  as  he  pleased ;  that  salvation  was  sovereign  as 
Veil  as  gratuitous.  The  passage, ''  Hath  not  the  potter 
poT^T  over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to  make  one  ves- 
sel mito  honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour?"  (Rom. 
>L  *2l),  rose  right  before  him  like  a  rock  of  adamant, 
»d  his  soul  was  well-nigh  broken  against  it. 

This  part  of  his  story  is  very  instructive,  as  illustrating 
tUt,  however  great  the  attainments  of  some  saints  above 
«thet8,  they  have  the  same  corrupt  nature  to  contend 


with;  and  however  sublime  the  heights  in  personal 
holiness  which  it  is  given  to  a  favoured  few  to  scale,  all 
begin  the  ascent  from  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry 
day. 

The  circumstances  of  his  conversion  are  so- remark- 
able that  I  shall  state  them  in  his  own  words :  ''On  the 
12th  of  July  1739,  a  Sabbath  evening,  I  was  walking 
again  in  the  same  solitary  place  where  I  was  brought  to 
see  myself  lost  and  helpless.  Here,  in  a  mournful  state, 
I  was  attempting  to  pray;  but  found  no  heart  to  engage 
in  that  or  any  other  duty.  I  thought  the  Spirit  of  God 
had  quite  left  me.  Having  been  thns  endeavouring  to 
pray  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  as  I  was  walking  in  a  dark, 
thick  grove,  unspeakable  glory  seemed  to  open  to  the 
view  of  my  soul.  I  do  not  mean  any  external  bright- 
ness ;  but  a  new  inward  apprehension  of  God,  such  as  I 
never  had  before.  My  soul  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeak- 
able to  see  such  a  God— such  a  glorious  divine  Being ; 
and  I  was  inwardly  pleased  and  satisfied  that  he  should 
be  God  over  all  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  story  of  his  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  twenty- one 
years  old  at  this  time ;  he  died  at  twenty-nine;  so  that 
the  history  of  his  walk  with  God  only  extends  over  eight 
years.  He  entered  college  the  same  year  (1739);  at- 
tended it  for  three  years ;  was  licensed  in  1742 ;  was 
examined  soon  after  by  the  agents  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  with  a  view  of  being 
ordained  as  a  missionary  to  the  North  American  In- 
dians. He  spent  the  following  winter  among  his  rela- 
tives; as  it  was  thought  unwise,  with  his  delicate  health, 
that  he  should  enter  upon  a  field  of  labour  in  winter 
attended  with  manifold  hardships.  In  1743  he  laboured 
among  the  Indians  at  Kaunaumeek;  in  1744  he  was 
formally  ordained,  and  spent  the  year  in  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  wild  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
and  the  Susquehannah.  The  two  following  years  he 
laboured  at  Crossweeksnng,  in  New  Jersey,  where  the 
crowning  blessing  rested  upon  his  ministry,  and  where 
he  reaped  the  greatest  harvest  of  souls.  But  his  work 
was  done.'  The  keen  unresting  spirit,  the  consuming 
zeal,  the  incessant  labours,  the  self-sacrificing  privatious 
night  and  day,  wore  out  a  frame  in  which  the  seeds  of 
consumption  appeared  early;  and  he  died  at  North- 
ampton, under  Jonathan  Edwards'  roof,  on  the  9th  of 
October  1747. 

How  comes  it  that  a  life  so  short,  so  sequestered— the 
life  of  one  not  distinguished  by  genius  or  eloquence — 
has  exerted  such  a  mighty  influence  in  the  world  ?  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  missionary  that  Britain 
or  America  has  sent  forth  to  the  heathen  for  the  last 
hundred  years  has  felt  the  speU  of  Brainerd's  example. 
Henry  Martyn  confessed  that  the  reading  of  Brainerd*s 
Life  marked  a  new  era  in  his  own.  The  jouraol  of  the 
lonely  missionary  in  his  log-hut  in  the  backwoods  a 
century  before  fired  the  Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge 
with  the  resolution  of  going  as  a  missionary  to  India. 
Judson  felt  the  spell,  and  his  kbours  in  Burmah  attest 
its  power.    M'Cheyne  and  William  Bums  felt  it,  and 
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confessed  that  Braincrd  embodied  their  conception  of 
it'hat  a  missionary  of  the  Cross  should  be,  and  infused 
his  yeiy  self  int4>  their  hearts  and  sonls.  It  will  con- 
tinue for  ages  to  fire  young  hearts  with  holy  thoughts 
and  noble  purposes.  How  is  this  to  be  explained  ?  We 
answer,  It  was  the  power  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  power 
of  prayer. 

I.  The  power  of  self-aacri/ce.— With  the  doubtful 
exceptions  of  St.  Bernard  and  Francis  Xayier,  perhaps 
never  did  a  missionary  suffer  such  privations.  He  set 
himself  free  from  every  tie,  and  made  himself  "  grandly 
solitary"  for  Christ.  He  plunged  into  the  forest  far 
beyond  all  Christian  or  even  civilized  society.  He  built 
some  nide  log-house  with  his  own  hands  at  ibnr  different 
stations— Kaunau meek,  Delaware,  Crossweeksung,  and 
Cranbury.  At  one  of  his  fields  of  laboiur  he  could  get 
no  dwelling  at  all ;  and  he  lived  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  and  rode  daily  to  his  work,  even  in  the  dead  of 
winter.  It  was  often  impossible  for  him  to  procure 
suitable  food.  Very  touching  is  the  following  entry  :— 
'*  I  have  no  comfort  of  any  kind  but  what  I  have  in 
God.  I  live  in  the  most  lonesome  wilderness,  and  have 
but  one  person  to  converse  with  that  can  speak  English, 
an  Indian.  I  have  no  fellow-Christian  to  whom  I  can 
unbosom  myself.  I  live  poorly  in  regard  to  the  comforts 
of  this  life ;  most  of  my  diet  consists  of  boiled  com.  I 
loilge  on  a  bundle  of  straw;  my  labour  is  hard  and 
difiicult,  and  I  have  little  appearance  of  success  to  com- 
fort me." 

Now  the  world  can  nnderstand  that.  They  arc  com- 
pelled to  admit  the  reality  of  that.    '*The  world  is 

looking  on  to  see  what  religious  people  mean They 

see  that  a  religious  man  has  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  inte- 
rests, is  quick  at  making  a  bargain,  captivated  by  show 
and  ostentation,  affects  titled  society."  Here  was  a 
man  who  sacrificed  ease,  comforts,  books,  money ;  who 
despised  the  glitter  of  the  world.  Beyond  these  skies — 
in  the  still  eternity  beyond— was  his  home.  His  faith 
could  pierce  through  the  clouds,  and  see  the  crown 
glittering  yonder. 

In  a  materialistic  age  such  an  example  is  beyond  all 
price.  When  John  Wesley,  after  giving  £28,000  in  his 
lifetime  to  the  catise  of  God,  died  so  poor  that  ^here 
were  only  two  silver-spoons  in  his  house ;  when  Kobert 
Ilaldane  sold  his  beautiful  estate  of  Airthrey,  and  laid 
the  money  upon  the  altar  which  sanctified  himself; 
when  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  reduced  her  establishment, 
and  sold  hundreds  of  pounds'  worth  of  jewellery,  that 
she  might  give  more  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel, — 
worldly  men  felt  the  power  of  these  bare  facto  more 
than  a  thousand  sermons.  And  they  rebuked  the  world- 
liness  of  the  Church.  With  much  that  is  excellent  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  religion  of  our  time  is  very 
easy  and  self-indulgent.  There  conld  not  be  a  better 
tonic  than  the  study  of  Brainerd^s  self-sacrifice. 

In  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  the  text-books  are 
prtutcd  in  relief,  and  the  blind  learn  to  run  their 


fingers  along  the  lines.  If  the  letters  were  printer! 
flat  upon  the  page,  however  bold  the  type,  the  blind 
could  not  read  them.  The  blind  world  cannot  read 
the  doctrines  of  grace  in  flat  printed  letters,  in  booka 
and  sermons.  But  show  them  these  doctrines  printed 
in  relief,  in  raised  letters,  in  the  holy  lives  of  living 
epistles  of  Christ,  in  the  martyr  self-sacrifice  of  a  Yau- 
derkemp  or  a  Brainexd,  in  the  unworldliness  of  a 
Wesley  or  a  Haldane,  in  the  apostolic  labours  of  the 
Eleven  who  shook  England  from  end  to  end  in  the  last 
century,  in  the  Christ-like  meekness  and  lovingness  of 
the  entire  membership  of  a  revived  Church,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  confess  their  power. 

II.  The  power  of  prater, — Brainerd  lived  at  the 
mercy-seat.  We  feel,  when  reading  his  secret  wrest- 
lings and  communings  with  Ck)d,  as  if  we  were  admitted 
within  the  veil,  and  overheard  the  language  of  heaven. 
We  read  of  Jacob  wrestling  at  Peniel  with  a  feeling  of 
awe.  An  awe  substantially  the  same  is  felt  over  n» 
when  reading  the  spuitnal  conflicts  of  Brainerd.  John 
Eliof  s  last  words  were,  "  Pray !  pray  I  pray ! "  Brainenl 
caught  up  the  strain,  and  prayed  without  ceasing.  And 
prayer  in  his  case,  too,  was  wresfcling  with  God ;  draw- 
ing near  him,  taking  hold  of  him  in  the  arms  of  faith 
and  love,  grasping  his  promises  and  pleading  them, 
refusing  to  let  him  go.  His  life  was  a  constant  battle 
at  the  mercy-seat  "  As  a  prince  he  had  power  with 
God,  and  prevailed."  The  ancient  sage  conld  move 
the  globe  if  he  had  a  fixed  point— a  fulcrum— outside  of 
it  Brainerd  leaned  on  God,  and  by  prayer  he  moved  the 
world.  One  or  two  extracts  from  his  journal  will  illus- 
trate this  better  than  any  description.  Shortly  before 
he  was  licensed  he  writes  :— 

<<  April  19,  1742.— I  set  apart  this  day  for  fasting 
and  prayer  to  God  for  his  grace ;  especially  to  prepare 
me  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  to  give  mc  divine  aid 
and  direction  in  my  preparation  for  that  great  work,, 
and  in  his  own  time  to  send  me  into  his  harvest.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  rooming  I  endeavoured  to  plead  for 
the  divine  presence  for  the  day,  and  not  without  some 
life.  In  the  forenoon  I  felt  the  power  of  intercession 
for  precious  immortal  souls,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kingdom  of  my  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  world,  and 
withal  a  most  sweet  resignation  and  even  jgy  at  tlie 
thought  of  sufiering  hardships,  distresses,  and  even 
death  itself  in  the  promotion  of  it;  and  had  special 
enlargement  in  pleading  for  the  enlightening  and  cx>n- 
version  of  the  poor  heathen.  In  the  afternoon  God  was 
with  me  of  a  truth.  Oh^  it  was  Uesud  company  indeed  t 
Qod  enaUed  me  so  to  agonize  in  prayer  th^U  I  was  quite 
wet  with  sxoeat  though  in  the  shades  and  though  the 
wind  was  cold.**  The  whole  journal  is  in  the  same 
intense  strain,  revealing  a  spurit  panting  after  angelic 
perfection.  If  there  is  a  monotony  in  his  experience  it 
is,  as  Robert  Hall  has  said,  "the  monotony  of  sub- 
Umity." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  devoting  special  seasons  to 
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prayer,  generally  aa  entire  day  of  every  week.  But  this 
liid  not  interfere  irith  his  earnest  improvement  of  the 
stated  and  ordinary  seasons.  The  book  is  full  of  such 
entries  as  these : — 

"  I  spent  the  time  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer 
tdl  the  evening  was  far  sjwnt ;  was  grieved  to  think 
that  I  oould  not  watch  unto  prayer  the  whole  night" — 
**  My  soul  was  so  much  delighted  to  continue  instant 
in  prsyer  that  I  had  no  desire  for  my  necessary  food ; 
I  even  dreaded  leaving  off  praying  at  all,  lest  I  should 
lose  the  blessed  spirituality  and  thankfulness  to  God 
vhich  I  then  felt'*  Once  more:  ''My  soul  was  so 
eogaged  and  enlarged  in  that  sweet  exercise  that  I 
spent  near  an  hour  in  it,  and  knew  not  how  to  leave 
the  roer^-aeat  Oh,  how  I  delighted  to  pray  and  cry 
to  God  1  I  was  likewise  much  assisted  in  &mily  prayer. 
And  afterwards,  when  I  was  just  going  to  bed,  God 
helped  me  to  renew  my  petitions  with  ardency  and 
fze^om." 

He  was  continually  engaged  in  ejaculatory  prayer. 
It  was  a  continnal  telegraphing  to  heaven.  Though 
akwe,  he  was  not  alone,  for  his  Father  was  with  him. 
The  solitode  in  which  he  lived  no  doubt  gave  him  op- 
portunities which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  in  busy 
sodftty ;  but  the  recurrence  of  words  like  the  following 
on  every  page  of  his  diary  gives  us  a  very  solemninng 
iiupression  of  his  dose  walk  with  God,  and  rebukes  our 
reserve  and  formalism  in  prayer:  *' Spent  much  of 
ray  time  while  riding  in  prayer  that  God  would  go 
with  me  to  Delaware."  "  At  ten  I  rode  away  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  preach  to  my  Indians.  Upon  the  road 
I  attempted  to  lift  up  my  heart  to  €k)d.  And  when  I 
came  away  from  them  I  spent  the  whole  time  while  I 
v^as  riding  to  my  lodgings,  three  miles  cBstant,  in 
{*rayer  and  praise  to  God."  "In  the  morning  was 
\ery  busy  in  preparation  for  my  journey,  and  was 
alnxst  ooutinaally  engaged  in  ejaculatory  prayer."  ''  In 
the  evening  I  rode  to  Elizabeth  Town ;  while  riding, 
v»  almost  constantly  engaged  in  lifting  up  my  heart 
to  Qod  lest  I  should  lose  that  sweet  heavenly  solemnity 
and  composure  of  soul  I  then  enjoyed." 

It  was  thus  that  he  brought  down  the  fire  from 
heaven  which  melted  the  hearts  of  those  wild  savages, 
whose  famfliar  implements  were  the  tomahawk  and  the 
Kcalping-knife,  and  whose  most  coveted  trophies  were 
the  skulls  of  their  victims.  It  was  said  of  Eliot  that 
be  spoke  as  many  thunderbolts  as  words.  The  same  was 
true  of  Brainerd. 

When  the  electrician*  wants  to  show  an  example  of 
&  faoiDsn  body  charged  with  electric  fire,  he  places  a 
penoQ  upon  a  stool  with  glass  legs.  Glass  is  a  non- 
condoctor,  and  isolates  the  subject  from  the  earth.  If 
be  stood  upon  the  ground  the  electric  fluid  would  all  pass 
awij.  Tbns  isolated,  he  holds  a  wire  in  his  hand,  and 
the  fire  pours  into  him«  Tou  see  nothing;  but  if  you 
e  toe  near  him,  and  hold  out  your  finger,  sparks  of  fire 
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shoot  out  towards  you.  Thus  was  Brainerd's  soul  lifted 
above  the  earth,  and  filled  with  the  fire  of  God,  and 
energized  by  the  power  of  God,  so  that  when  be  began 
to  speak,  although  he  had  to  employ  an  interpreter, 
"the  word  was  attended  with  a  resistless  power;  many 
hundreds  in  that  great  assembly,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  thousand,  were  much  affected,  so  that  there  was  a 
very  great  mourning,  like  to  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 

rimmon  in  the  Valley  of  Megiddon I  stood  amazed 

at  the  influence  that  seemed  to  descend  on  the  assembly, 
and,  with  an  astauishing  energy,  bore  down  all  before 
it,  and  could  compare  it  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  a 
mighty  torrent  Almost  all  persons,  of  all  ages,  were 
bowed  down  together.  The  most  fierce  and  stubborn 
hearts  were  now  obliged  to  bow.  Their  concern  was  so 
great,  each  for  himself,  that  none  seemed  to  take  any 
notice  of  those  about  them,  but  each  prayed  for  them* 
selves,  and  were,  to  their  own  apprehensions,  as  much 
retired  as  if  every  one  had  been  by  himself  in  a  desert. 
Each  seemed  to  mourn  apart" 

At  the  end  all  was  bright.  He  often  spoke  of  death 
as  his  ''kind  friend;"  and  when  it  came  his  hope 
brightened  into  nnclouded  assurance.  He  was  in  glori- 
ous company  going  through  the  dark  valley.  His  peace 
passed  all  understanding.  The  heavens  are  not  so  high^ 
nor  the  sea  so  deep,  nor  the  plains  of  earth  so  wide. 
And  as  he  passes  within  tho  veil  we  hear  such  ecstatic 
words  as  these :  "  The  day  is  at  hand,  the  perfect  day. 
I  have  longed  to  serve  God  perfectly,  now  God  will 
gratify  these  desires !  I  long  to  Re  in  heaven  praising 
and  glorifying  him  with  the  holy  angels !"  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  add  that  in  the  last  stage  of  his  illness  he  was 
removed  to  Jonathan  Edwards*  house,  and  that  loving 
hands  ministered  to  him  in  his  dying  hours. 

It  has  been  said  that  Brainerd^s  Christianity  was  too 
introspective— i\aX  he  looked  too  much  within;  that  he 
felt  his  spiritual  pulse  too  frequently;  that  he  made  too 
severe  a  diagnosis  of  his  spiritual  state.  Possibly.  And 
possibly  his  enfeebled  health  and  his  peculiar  circum« 
stances  helped  to  turn  his  thoughts  somewhat  too  much 
within.  But  is  there  no  danger  the  other  way  ?  True 
Christianity  looks  inward  and  upward.  Is  there  no 
danger  in  living  without  ever  feeling  the  soul*s  pulse, 
without  ever  searching  our  hearts  and  trying  our  ways  ? 
Is  there  no  danger  in  living  contentedly  on  if  conscience 
tells  that  we  have  no  spiritual  pidse,  no  love  to  Christ, 
no  desire  after  fellowship  with  him,  no  panting  to  be 
like  him,  and  to  see  his  face  in  glory  ?  We  must  look 
outward  rather  than  inward;  but  we  must  look  outward 
and  inward.  Most  true  it  is  that  "  Christ  is  the  central 
truth  of  theology,  and  the  cross  the  central  truth  of 
Christology,"  and  that  a  calm,  uplooking,  adoring  faith 
is  the  one  means  of  obtaining  and  nourishing  the  inner 
life;  but  while  the  eye  must  never  be  withdrawn  from 
the  cross,  is  it  not  also  necessary  to  test  our  inward 
state  by  the  standard  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 

Objection  has  also  been  taken  to  the  over-intensitj/  of 
Brninerd.    We  admit  that  he  was  intense.    His  soul 
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was  on  fire.  Bat  here  lay  the  secret  of  his  power.  lie 
was  a  ^^  man  of  one  idea,"  of  "  one  book '' — a  man  who 
made  everything  secondary  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 
He  was  more  like  a  seraph  sent  on  the  King^s  errand  to 
tliese  American  backwoods,  and  panting  to  return  to  his 
place  before  the  throne.  He  who  would  set  others  in  a 
tiame  must  himself  he  burning.  The  salt  must  be  strong 
and  pungent  if  it  is  to  heal  a  corrupt  earth.  If  it  loses 
its  savour — if  its  pungency  is  bleached  out  of  it— its 
healing  power  is  gone.  You  have  heard,  perhaiis,  of  the 
driver  of  a  coach  who  had  an  intelligent  traveller  sitting 
beside  him  on  the  box-seat.  The  traveller  was  full  of 
questions  about  the  various  objects  of  interest  they 
passed,  and  asked  the  names  of  tlie  towns,  and  hills,  and 
rivers.  To  all  his  questions  he  got  one  blunt  answer, 
'^  I  don^t  know."  At  last,  somewhat  chafed,  he  said 
tartly,  "  You  seem  to  know  nothing."  "  I  know  how 
to  drive  the  coach,  sir,"  said  tite  other.  Brainerd  knew 
the  power  of  prayer;  he  knew  the  secret  of  holy  living; 
he  knew  how  to  win  souls;  he  knew  that  his  rest  was 
sure  when  his  work  was  done.  Spiritual  intensity  is 
the  great  lack  in  the  religion  of  our  time.  There  is  a 
sort  of  proper  respectable  Christianity  which  may  bring 
its  possessor  to  heaven,  but  which  will  never  save  a 
single  soul;  which  is  nervously  careful  never  to  give 
offence,  nervously  careful  to  move  in  the  customary 
tramways.  That  was  not  Brainerd's  Christianity. 
That  was  not  the  Christianity  of  all  the  martyr  spirits 
whose  pains  and  prayers  have  made  the  Church  of 
Christ  what  it  is.    It  has  been  well  said,  ''Spiritual 


power  is  the  one  resistless  thing  in  Christianity;  and  in 
our  day  it  is  fatally  easy  to  be  a  blameless  Christian 
with  no  spiritual  power— fatally  hard  to  have  it    The 
whole  tone  of  modem  life  makes  a  Christian  life  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world,  so  long  as  you  do  not  stand 
out  distinguished  in  practice  for  an  unworldly  faith  in 
eternal  things  as,  even  for  this  world,  the  supreme 
things.     You  may  be   orthodox,  devout,  charitable, 
zealous,  and  you  gain  only  respect    Be  but  intensely 
in  earnest  to  fetch  Qod  and  his  Son  down  into  business 
and  family  afiairs,  and  you  may  almost  go  out  of  the 
world.     Yet  such  vivid,  practical,  lofty  spirituality  is 
the  secret  of  aggressive  religious  strength."     Christ 
"came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword;"  and 
his  religion,  in  one  aspect,  is  the  most  aggressive  and 
revolutionary  system  in  the  world.     The  preaching  of 
the  apostles  *'  turned  the  world  upside  down."    They 
could  not  let  Satan  and  his  kingdom  alone.    This  is 
what  the  world  needs  now.    The  Lord  send  us  men  of 
apostolic  mould!    The  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae 
were  better  than  the  million  of  Persians.     When  we 
look  at  the  solid  front  which  the  forces  of  evil  present 
in  our  time— the  prevalence  of  Ritualism  and  Sacra- 
mentarianism— the  wide-spread  religious  unsettlement 
— ^the  profaneness  in  our  streets— the  death-like  torpor 
which  has  settled  down  upon  large  masses  of  our  popu- 
lation,— it  is  plain  that  in  order  to  grapple  successfully 
with  these  evils  we  must  have  the  lofty  consecration, 
the  miglity  faith,  the  ethereal  fervour,  which  distin- 
guished Brainerd. 
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ins  is  how  I  came  to  find  Tim.  One  July 
evening  I  was  passing  through  a  dark, 
unlovely  alley  of  our  great  metropolis.  My 
visiting  duties  over  for  the  day,  outward 
bound  for  the  green  fields,  I  hastened  to  be  rid  of  the 
streets ;  and  as  I  hurried  on,  with  eager  foot,  the  sweet 
sound  of  a  child- voice  singing  floated  out  to  me  from  an 
open  window.  I  could  not  choose  but  linger  for  a 
moment  to  listen. 

"  *  There  Is  rc«t  for  the  weary, 
There  ifl  re«t  for  the  weary,' " 

crooned  the  little  voice.  Then  followed  other  words, 
but  ever  the  same  "  refrain,"  pathetic  on  young  lips. 
** Weary  so  soon,  then!"  And  I  turned  aside,  lest 
haply  I  might  cheer  tiie  tired  little  one  who  sang  of  rest 
Guided  by  the  voice,  I  climbed  a  dark,  narrow  stair ; 
then  I  found  myself  in  a  dingy  little  room,  and  crouched 
on  his  hands  and  knees  in  a  truckle-bed  in  the  corner 
was  Tim. 


I  suppose  he  might  have  lived  in  this  world  a  dozen 
years  or  so,  yet  here  were  no  round  outlines  of  the  boy-face, 
but  hollow  cheeks,  and  shadows  about  the  eyes,  touched 
in  by  the  hand  of  pain.  A  shock  of  faur  hair  fell  over  a 
thoughtful  forehead,  and  big  blue  eyes  full  of  wistful 
questioning,  as  if  to  say,  *'  Why  am  I  thus  ?'*  looked  out  at 
me  from  between  dark  lashes.  The  furnishing  of  the  room 
was  scant  enough.  Two  crazy  chairs,  an  old  sea-chest, 
a  rickety  deal  table  drawn  up  close  to  the  boy,  on  which 
was  arranged  his  food  for  the  day  (a  cup  of  milkless  tea 
and  a  piece  of  dry  bread),  one  or  two  cracked  specimens 
of  crockery  in  a  rack,  a  minute  tea-pot,  a  kettle  witli  a 
broken  spout,  and  the  wretched  bed  on  which  Tim 
crouched.  The  narrow  slip  of  window  was  l»egrimed 
with  filth,  but  by  dint  of  much  craning  of  the  neck  it 
was  just  possible  thrQugh  the  top  pane  to  gain  a  glimpse 
of  God's  sky.    Poor  Tim  !  little  wonder  he  was  weary  ! 

"  Left  all  alone,  my  boy  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir.  Brother  Jim,  he  sweeps  a  crossin*.  A  kind 
lady  gives  little  Aggie  her  dinner  and  keeps  her  at 
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idiool  ftll  day ;  and  mother  hawks  small-Trares.  But 
ennin*  brings  'em  all  home,  and  mother  lights  the  fire 
and  sets  the  tea  to  draw,  and  it's  lively  like  then." 

**  Do  I  weary  sometimes  ?  WeU,  sir,  happen  I  do, 
nows  and  thens.  You  see,  I  gets  werry  tired  alius  a-settin' 
on  my  knees  and  elbows,  and  yet"  (with  a  sad  half-sigh) 
'*  I  alias  must.  It  hurts  so  cruel  to  lie  on  my  back, 
and  wuss  still  when  I  rolls  on  my  side.  But  when  Fm 
al  my  weariest  I  think,  Well,  there  must  be  somethin' 
good  in  even  the  pain  God  lets  be.  That  stands  to 
reason,  sir,  don't  it  ?" 

How  long  had  he  been  thus  ?  "  One,  two,  three  years 
come  Michaelmas.  When  quite  a  little  un,  sir,  I  fell 
down  a  cruel  stone  stair,  and  arter  that  I  didn't  grow 
right  nohow.  Still,  though  I  were  but  a  little  un,  I 
coidd  walk  then,  and  when  I  were  six  year  old  I  went 
to  work  at  tumin'  a  'bacca-wheeL  Too  young  for  work, 
sir,  did  you  say  ?  Oh  no ;  a  baby  could  turn  a  'bacca- 
wheel ;  and  I  alius  could  earn  ray  shillin'  to  help 
mother,  who  needed  it  sorely,  for  father  had  died  then. 
Bat  each  month  I  kept  a-growin'  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  at  long  and  at  last  I  couldn't  draw  my  poor  legs 
arter  me,  and  mother  had  to  carry  me  to  my  work  of  a 
momin'.  Then  my  back  grew  that  bad,  I  could  hardly 
set  up  to  turn  the  wheel ;  and  one  momin*  I  fell  oflf  my 
seat,  all  of  a  heap  like,  on  to  the  floor ;  and  master,  he 
says,  <  Tim,  you  are  not  fit  for  work ;  you  roust  not 
come  again.'  And  he  paid  me  a  fortnight's  wages,  and 
bade  a  man  carry  me  home.  Oh,  when  I  was  first  set 
donn  here  I  were  that  vexed  'cause  I  could  no  longer 
help  mother !    I  thought  I'd  ha'  cried  my  heart  out." 

No  murmuring  word,  that  from  a  child  he  was  bound 
apprentice  to  pain  and  helplessness— hard  masters  for  a 
tender  little  one.  His  tears  flowed  "  'cause  he  could  no 
kmger  help  mother."  Then  I  tried  as  well  as  I  could 
to  explain  to  the  boy  that  the  hardest  bit  in  each  life  is 
to  lie  quiet  when  we  would  fain  be  up  and  doing,  but 
that  such  enforced  inaction  would  be  counted  as  hard 
toil  when  the  day  was  done  and  we  went  to  take  our 
wages. 

''Happen  it  may,"  said  Tim,  thoughtfully.  "Well, 
sir,**  he  resumed,  "  when  I  was  took  so  bad,  mother  got 
an  order,  and  I  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  sick 
children.  Ah,  that  were  a  beautiful  place !  Every- 
thing so  dean  and  pretty,  and  kind  doctors  and  nusses 
a-walkin'  round  and  trying  to  cheer  up  everybody 
about  Xadies  used  to  come  too  and  read  them  beauti- 
ful words  oat  of  the  Testament  about  Christ  havin' 
oMDpassion  on  the  sick,  and  healin'  of  'em.  Howsom- 
dever,  though  he  healed  other  sick  children,  he  didn't 
beal  me.  Not  but  that  he  was  as  sorry  for  me  as  for 
them,  but  he  had  a  different  way  of  showin'  his  feelin' 
for  ne.  I  bad  not  been  long  in  the  hospital  when  the 
i^octon  come  one  momin'  to  my  bedside,  and  ran  long 
needles  into  my  l^gs,  all  over  'em.  '  Do  you  feel  that, 
ay  boy?'  says  one.  'No,  sir,  I  feels  nothin'.'  Then 
the  gray-haired  one  shook  hb  head  and  said  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  others, '  Ho^ieless  case ;  back  been  broken 


from  infancy.'  They  thought  as  how  I  didn't  under- 
stand 'em,  but  I  did;  and  when  they  were  all  gone  I 
turned  my  fiice  to  tiie  pillow  and  cried  above  a  bit  that 
no  doctor  could  set  me  on  my  legs  again  but  One,  and 
he  wouldn't— leastways,  not  yet  awhile.  Then  they 
wrote  '  Incurable'  in  large  letters  on  a  card  and  stuck  it 
over  my  bed,  and  mether  fetched  me  home. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  I  wo*  sorry  to  leave  the  hospital,  for 
everything  was  so  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the 
children  all  round  in  their  little  cots  was  company 
like.  Well,  yes,  His  lonesome  sometimes ;  but  I  can 
read  lai^  print,  and  the  children  on  the  stair  mn  in 
and  out.  Night's  my  worst  time.  You  see,  sir,  we've 
just  one  bed,  and  mother  and  Jim  and  Aggie  they  sleep 
where  I  am  now,  and  they  lays  me  across  the  foot,  and 
sometimes  they  kick  me  a'most  to -pieces.  It's  in  their 
sleep,  sir ;  they  can't  help  it.  And  then  in  the  dark 
night,  sir,  the  ghosts  come  out  o'  the  cupboard  and 
point  at  me  and  mock  me  with  their  ugly  faces.  In 
course  I  knows  there's  no  sich  things  as  ghosts,  and 
what  I  sees  is  but  my  fai)cy,  for  the  doctor  says  owing 
to  my  back  being  twisted  so  is  my  brain  ;  but  still  they 
do  come.  I  do  see  'em,  and  sometimes  they  come  close, 
close  upon  me,  till  I  grow  cold,  and  my  heart  flutters 
like  a  little  bird  with  terror  of  'em.  What  do  I  think 
most  about  as  I  lie  here  ?  Well,  I  mostly  thinks  on  the 
other  world—*  Mere'*  no  night  thtre^  The  doctor  says 
happen  I'll'go  when  the  first  snow  comes."  And  Tim's 
face  brightened  at  the  glad  prospect  The  other  world, 
vague  and  shadowy  to  the  best  of  us,  was  a  real  country 
of  unfading  sunlight  to  Tim. 

"  But  I  must  wait  quiet,"  he  resumed,  after  a  long, 
reflective  pause,  '*  till  my  time  comes.  It's  a  sin  to 
weary,  isn't  it,  sir  ?  For  things  must  be  best  as  they 
are,  or  the  good  God  wouldn't  let  'em  be.  I  knows  that 
much." 

The  lonely  child-optimist  that,  out  of  my  usual  beat, 
I  had  thus  stumbled  on,  interested  me  not  a  little.  At 
all  events,  I  could,  so  far  as  in  me  lay,  alleviate  the 
patient  little  fellow's  suflerings.  A  bed  was  procured 
for  him,  so  that  the  misery  of  sleepless  nights  was  no 
longer  enhanced  by  the  kicking  and  plunging  of  uneasy 
slumberers.  When  I  found  the  boy  it  was  the  time  of 
roses  and  all  sweet  flowers,  and  I  had  his  narrow  window 
filled  with  the  beautiful  blooms.  Greatly  did  Tim 
delight  himself  in  those  flowers.  "  Ain't  they  beauti- 
ful !"  he  would  exclaim  enthusiastically.  "  When  the 
ghosts  come  out  o'  the  cupboard  at  nights,  I  looks  at 
the  flowers,  and  in  the  moonlight  they  seem  like  angels 
a-watchin'  of  me,  and  the  ghosts  can't  scare  me  then." 

The  days  sped  on.  I  often  saw  Tim.  I  went 
ostensibly  to  give  him  a  rearling-lesson  ;  but,  in  reality, 
ht  was  the  teacher,  and  he  taught  me  how  perfect  faith 
that  Gk)d's  way  is  always  the  best  way  upholds  and 
strengthens  the  spirit  of  a  child  to  bear  a  load  of  daily 
trial  under  which  strong  men  would  faint  and  fail. 

Months  rolled  on,  and  as  the  days  grew  dark  and 
chill,  Tim's  little  stock  of  strength  diminished.    His 
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thia  cheeks  grew  yet  thlDDer,  and  his  eyes  were  ever 
more  weary  with  longing  for  the  ''  land  that  is  very  far 
off.'*  I  should  soon  lose  sight  of  Tim  in  the  glory  of 
the  other  side. 

At  the  beginning  of  winter  I  was  called  from  home. 
Before  I  started  on  my  journey  I  went  to  say  good-bye 
to  Tim. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  texts  of  Scnpture 
illumined  in  green  and  gold  and  purple  letters  upon 
•cards  were  much  in  vogue.  Tim,  who  delighted  in 
bright  colours,  would,  I  well  knew,  like  one  to  hang 
within  sight.  So  I  asked  him  what  text  I  should  send 
him.  A  pause  of  careful  consideration,  then,  in  his 
filow,  decided  way,— '^  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works."  Tim's  choice  of  a  text  touched  me.  Here 
was  a  child  who  had  never  known  the  merry  restless 
movement  and  mirth  of  childhood,  but  whose  days  and 
nights  were  one  wearing  ache— who  bad  none  of  the 
alleviations  wealth  can  purchase  for  its  sick^  but  whose 
daily  fare  was  scant  and  coarse.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  hard  and  unlovely  conditions  of  his  life  he  looked  out 
.and  beyond  this  sordid  present.  Although  at  first  sight 
it  might  not  seem  like  it,  still  he  knew  that  ^^HU  tender 
mercUs  are  over  (dl  his  tm>r/r«." 

I  selected  the  prettiest  card  I  could  see  with  the 


foregoing  words  illumined  on  it,  and  sent  it  to  Tim.  I 
had  been  away  a  fortnight,  when  a  Jetter  from  home 
informed  me  that  Tim  was  rapidly  sinking,  and  ha'l 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  me.  I  started  at  once 
on  my  homeward  journey,  but  fast  as  the  express  train 
whirled  me  along,  Death  travelled  faster;  and  when  I  got 
to  Tim's  home,  I  found  that  a  few  hours  before  my  ar- 
rival he  had  gone  to  tlie  city  where  "  there  is  no  night." 

The  mother  and  her  two  remaining  children  were 
seated,  a  sorrowful  group,  in  the  darkened  room.  The 
bed  was  covered  with  the  white  sheet  that  enfolded  al! 
that  was  left  of  Tim.  The  poor  twisted  frame  that  by 
God*8  grace  had  held  a  spirit  strong  and  patient  to 
endure  was  very  still  now.  And  the  placid* brows  and 
contented  smile  on  the  cold  lips  told  how  "  sweet  is 
rest  after  toiL"  As  I  gazed  my  hist  on  the  little  face 
that  had  grown  dear  to  me,  I  could  not  but  grieve  that 
I  should  see  it  no  more ;  but  I  shed  no  tear  for  the 
child. 

I  turned  to  go.  The  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
shone  on  the  text  hanging  on  the  wall—*'  His  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  And  as  I  glanced  from 
the  sun-bright  words  to  the  still,  moonlight  fact  of  the 
child-sleeper,  I  realized  then  their  utter  truth. 

M.  A.  PALXEK. 


''CLEANLINESS     NEXT    TO     GODLINESS." 

Br  THE  AUTUOB  OF  "  TUE  SILENCES  OF  8CBIPTURE." 


HIS  was  the  favourite  saying  of  a  great  and 
good  man  who  turned  many  to  righteous- 
ness— the  author  of  the  greatest  revival  of 

^    religion  since  the  Reformation,  a  revival 


that  has  extended  over  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
World.  So  many  as  he  turned  to  Christ,  he  turned 
also  to  a  new  refinement  in  person  and  dwelling.  His 
•converts  were  not  ashamed  to  be  poor.  They  were 
only  ashamed  of  the  filth  and  I'ags  that  come  of  sloth 
and  carelessness.  To  make  clean  and  keep  clean,  and 
mend  whatever  needed  mending,  became  the  mark  of  a 
Wesleyau. 

Wesley  was  the  only  revival  preacher  we  ever  heard 
of  that  had  the  moral  coiurage  to  tell  his  hearers, 
"  Cleanse  your  persons  and  dwellings,  else  I  shall  never 
believe  that  you  have  cleansed  your  souls ! "  Wesley's 
directions  to  his  preachers  on  this  matter  are  models  of 
plain  speaking.  So  often  did  he  tepeat  his  £eivourite 
saying,  and  to  such  good  purpose,  that  amongst  his 
peo)}le  deanlmess  became  not  only  a  household  word, 
but  a  household  virtue ;  and  to  this  day  many  Wesley- 
ans  regard  the  words  that  head  our  article  as  a  saying 
of  holy  writ. 

Though  not  found  in  the  Bible  in  so  many  words,  it 
expresses  Bible  wisdonu  Christ  does  not  say,  *'  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  person  and  dwelling;"  but,  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart."    Water  and  fire,  the  great  world 


purifiera,  are  only  the  emblems  (ji  that  baptism  of  tlie 
spirit  which  all  must  get  before  getting  to  heaven. 
The  body's  and  soul's  purity  aro  mutually  suggestive  of 
each  other.  Those  that  see  not  and  fed  not  the  one, 
will  not  be  swift  to  see  or  feel  the  other ;  and  if  any 
man  or  woman  has  no  care  to  cleanse  tiie  onter  man 
in  honour  of  his  risen  Lord,  as  Sabbath  returns,  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  found  amongst  those  that  seek  to  cleanse 
the  heart  that  Christ  may  dwell  there. 

A  convert  amongst  the  tribe  of  Bechuanas  in  Africa, 
bemg  asked  by  Dr.  Livingstone  what  he  understood  by 
the  word  "  holiness,"  replied,  *'  When  copious  showers 
descend  during  the  night,  and  the  earth's  leaves  and 
cattle  are  washed  dean,  and  the  air  breathes  fresh- 
that  is  '  holiness.' "  lie  could  only  tell  what  visible 
things  it  was  likest — *'  like  the  clear  shining  after  rain/' 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  leader  of  the  Ritualistic  party  in 
the  Church  of  En^and  in  the  reign  of  Charies  I.,  and 
still  the  admired  of  the  same  party,  loved  to  repeat  the 
Psalmist's  favourite  phrase— '*  The  beauty  of  holiness ;  '* 
but  in  seeking  to  embody  it  in  painted  windows,  altar 
doths,  priestly  robes,  and  carved  symbols,  came  not  so 
near  it  as  Livingstone's  Bechuana  convert.  Nor  c^ait 
any  one  give  us  a  truer  symbol  than  our  Saviour  gave 
in  the  fire  and  the  water— the  deansers  of  all  things, 
and  the  deansed  of  none. 

If  any  outward  act  is  fitted  to  awaken  thoughts  of 
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heart  parity,  it  is  the  act  of  cleansing  the  n-hole  outer 
mas  and  his  dwelling-plaoe  on  earth ;  and  if,  in  doing 
50,  aoy  man  does  it  in  honour  of  the  approach  of  the 
day  in  which  oar  Lord,  rose  from  the  dead,  his  act  be- 
comes, in  the  highest  sense,  ''the  beauty  of  holiness." 
Though  cleanliness  be  not  in  itself  godliness,  it  is  next 
to  it,  and  may  be  the  simple-hearted  expression  of  it. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  the  parish  of  Cromarty 
a  half-witted  man,  well  known  to  all  by  the  name  of 
Po^r  Tom.  He  was  not  given  to  cleansing  of  person  or 
dvelling,  eitiier  on  Sabbath  or  any  other  day.  To  him 
tfery  day  was  alike  in  filth  and  rags ;  and  the  children 
called  him ''  The  Clarty  Man  :'*  even  those  that  pitied 
him  and  gave  him  adms  kept  Tom  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Though  the  Lord*s-day  made  no  difference  in 
his  way  of  life,  yet  he  sometimes  strayed  into  the  church 
alter  service  had  bcigun,  taking  possession  of  the  remot- 
est seat — sitting  apart,  as  if  conscious  of  his  being  a 
leper  in  IsraeL  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  beard  a 
iJiscoorse  on  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  the  honour 
every  Christian  should  put  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Tom  wss  interested,  became  thoughtful,  and  his  con- 
seieooe  smote  hina  for  past  neglect.  All  the  week  he 
kept  brooding  on  this  new  subject  of  thought ;  aud  when 
>4Uiniay  came,  he  set  about  cleansing  his  person  and 
house,  and  repairing  his  raiment,  as  he  had  never  been 
known  to  do  before.  On  Sabbath  morning  the  minbter 
met  him  as  he  crossed  the  churchyard,  with  shining 
face  and  whole  garments.  "  You  are  unco  braw  to-day, 
Tom,**  was  the  minister's  salutation.  ''  Yes,**  replied 
Tom ; "  He  was  braw  himself  this  morning,  and  I  maun 
liean  myself  noo  on  His  day.**  After  a  pause,  Tom 
added,— ^  I  have  bees  thinking,  minister,  that  Saturday 
night  is  like  death,  for  we  wash  ourselves  and  lay  our- 
iehres  out  for  the  lesurrection  morning.**  Here  was  surely 
the  dawn  of  grace,  beautiful  even  in  Poor  Tom.  In  some 
«idi  way  did  the  Lord's-day  Sabbath  develop  itself  in 
the  conscience  and  life  of  the  early  Christians,  needing 
no  new  oommandment.  Happy  when  it  so  develops 
lUailf  in  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  not  in  the  use 
as  I  wont  and  upbringing  only  of  the  Christian!  He 
who  "will  not  quench  the  smoking  flax'*  will  not  de- 
mise the  oflfering  of  a  clean  person  and  dwelling  in 
homnr  of  his  resnxrection ;  yea.  He  will  accept  it  as 
''a  beauty  of  holiness.*' 

When  Defoe  was  in  Scotland  as  Secretary  of  the  Eng- 
li^  Oommlaaioners  for  n<^tiating  the  Union  with 
£ogiand,  he  tells  us  in  his  "History"  that  nothing 
^tcnck  him  so  much  on  the  Sabbath  as  the  sight  of  mud 
cott^es  sending  forth  their  worshippers  dressed  like 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  same  sight  may  be  seen  at 
tlus  hour  in  the  Hebrides,  where  dwellings  without  a 
▼iodow,  and  caoopied  within  with  smoke,  send  forth 
^Vir  hundreds  and  thousands  in  comely  attire,  Bible  in 
^'aod,  to  the  worship  of  Qod.  To  their  reverence  for  the 
^^>l)bath  and  their  habits  of  church-going,  they  owe  not 
<^  their  SU>hath  dress,  but  whatever  habits  of  deanli- 
nm  in  person  and  dwelling  they  have  yet  attained. 


Religion,  and  the  weekly  meeting  with  our  neighbours 
in  the  church,  as  of  the  young  in  the  school,  is  the 
beginning  of  new  and  improved  social  and  domestic 
habits.  What  religion  begins,  religion  should  carry  for- 
ward to  still  higher  things.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  in  our  Highlands  and  Isles  to  carry 
forward  this  good  work,  in  many  and  various  ways, 
through  both  the  school  and  the  church.  In  the  school, 
by  insisting  on  a  mora  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  person, 
and  providing  every  school  in  town  and  country  witli  a 
lavatory,  and  sending  thither  every  defaulter  at  the 
opening  of  each  day.  There  is  a  false  humility  that  has 
yet  to  bo  unlearned  in  some  parts  of  SooUand.  It  is 
implied  and  rebuked  in  the  proverb,  "  Cleanliness  is  not 
pride.*'  A  Highland  minister  received  a  complaint 
from  a  parishioner  that  he  had  been  passed  over  in  his 
visits.  The  minister  apologized,  saying  that  '*  he  would 
visit  him  if  he  would  cleanse  his  house ;"  to  which  his 
parishioner  replied,  "  Was  not  our  Saviour  born  in  a 
stable  ?'*  He  forgot  "  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn.'* 
Discouraging  as  such  a  reply  was,  the  visits,  whether  of 
the  laird  or  minister,  or  their  families,  have  a  cleansing 
power ;  and  a  littlo  more  frank  dealing  with  defaulters 
would  make  yearly  converts  in  Highlands  and  Lowlands 
to  the  doctrine  that  **  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

We  have  been  asked  for  a  Scripture  text  in  behalf  of 
this  Scripture-like  saying.  Many  years  ago  the  writer 
of  these  words  lived  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  a  city 
where  much  has  since  been  done  for  its  social  improve- 
ment, and  where  more  is  still  needed.  Typhus  fever 
was  then  the  frequent  visitor  of  its  neglected  lanes  and 
closes,  carrying  death  to  many  doors,  and  to  many  more 
days,  weeks,  and  months  of  protracted  sickness,  weak- 
ness, and  destitution.  Meeting  the  then  chief  nii^is- 
trate  in  one  of  its  lanes,  we  called  his  attention  to  the 
offensive  state  of  the  closes  and  dwellings  where  fever 
prevailed.  He  was  a  worthy  man— equal  to  most  of  his 
predecessors  in  intelligence  and  conscientiousness ;  yet 
his  reply  was  such  as,  happily,  no  magistrate  would  now 
make  in  like  circumstances.  *'  He  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  the  du(«y  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  act  the  part  of 
scavenger-in-chief."  We  answered  that  we  could  give 
him  a  high  precedent  for  it— the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  universe  having,  in  a  time  of  like  danger,  given 
forth  the  order  in  Deut.  xxiil  10-14,  without  which 
thousands  must  have  perished  of  filth  and  fever  in  the 
camp  of  Israel. 

This  was  no  mere  typical  cleanliness,  but  a  cleanli- 
ness that  pertained  to  the  person  and  dwelling  of  every 
son  and  daughter  in  Israel,  and  which  the  Creator's 
kws  of  health  require  of  all  ranks  and  classes.  The 
man  that  observes  them  not  is  neither  true  to  himself 
nor  his  neighbour.  In  the  spirit  of  this  ancient  law  and 
example  let  all  magistrates  and  all  heads  of  families 
act,  and  we  shall  not  only  have  more  health  in  our 
broad  and  fashionable  streets,  but  in  every  lane  and 
dose ;  yea,  in  the  remotest  Hebrides,  as  well  as  in  our 
great  centres  of  populatioa    The  rich  will  be  saved 
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from  many  a  fear  of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  the  poor  from  many  a  personal  and 
family  trouble. 

\Yhat  is  dirt  ?  The  late  Lord  Palmerston  happily 
answered,  *'  Matter  out  of  its  place."  Cleanliness  con- 
sists in  putting  every  particle  of  matter— be  it  a  grain 
of  dust,  or  a  dust-heap — in  its  own  place.  Cleanliness 
is  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  God  of  law  and  order. 
That  which,  spread  on  our  gardens  and  fields,  turns  to 
fresh  beauty,  life,  and  fruitfulness,  out  of  its  place 
becomes  the  cause  not  only  of  offence,  but  of  disease  and 
death  to  man  and  beast.  While  efforts  are  being  made 
in  our  towns  to  open  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes ' 
to  the  air  and  liglit  of  heaven,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefits  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  our  towns,  there 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  Hebrides  thousands  of 
families,  church-guing  and  school-going,  who  pass  the 
winter  under  the  same  roof  with  their  cattle,  amidst  the 
accumulated  droppings  of  man  and  beast,  without  a 
window  to  let  in  the  light  and  air  of  heaven,  or  an 
opening  to  let  out  the  smoke  and  exhalations  within ; 
entailing  upon  the  aged  a  redness  of  eyes  that  even  the 
dnuikard  knows  not,  and  an  impurity  of  dwelling 
that  the  strong  may  survive,  but  which  is  often  fatal  to 
infant  life.  They  have  Bibles,  and  read  them ;  but 
they  have  not  yet  learned  to  apply  Bible  principles  and 
ideas  to  a  condition  of  things  which,  having  seen 
always,  they  see  without  thought  of  the  evils  it  encloses 
and  tlic  duties  it  leaves  undone.  So  John  Newton,  last 
century,  could  read  his  Bible  in  the  slave-ship  of  which 
he  was  captain— unrebnked.  The  old  Lowlnnd  but  of 
sixty  years  ago  had  both  its  manure-heap  and  offensive 
*))Ool  at  the  side  of  each  door.  That  sight  is  now  become 
more  rare ;  yet  in  the  Hebrides  the  use  and  wont  still 
K  to  pile  up  the  refuse  of  a  long  winter  within  doors. 
Matter  is  not  only  out  of  its  place,  but  accumulated, 
out  of  its  place,  until  spring  brings  deliverance ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  coldness  of  our  climate,  or  the  won- 
derful antiseptic  power  of  peat  smoke,  and  the  freshening 
and  renewing  influences  of  the  breezes  of  the  ocean  and 
mountains,  our  island  homes  would  develop  a  malaria 
which  only  the, most  vigorous  constitutions  could  resist 

No  wonder  oiu:  Scottish  Highlanders,  when  circum- 
stances compel  them  to  take  refuge  in  towns,  bring 
thither  personal  and  domestic  habits  that  contribute 
largely,  with  the  Irish  population,  to  swell  the  mortality 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  above  that  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  While  in  London  only 
twenty- two  are  found  to  die  in  the  thousand,  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  thirty  and  thirty-two  die  yearly  in 
the  thousand.  Such  habits,  if  so  oft^n  fatal  to  infant 
life  in  the  mountains  and  islands,  must  be  still  more 
fatal  in  the  purlieus  of  our  great  cities.  Of  late,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  on  the  air  which  we  breathe, 
and  in  it  are  found  to  be  continually  afloat  more  or  less 
of  the  germs  of  our  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases, 
requiring  only  favourable  conditions  for  their  develop- 
ment.    The  conditions  most  favourable  to  their  de- 


velopment are  stagnant  air  and  "  matter  out  of  its  place." 
Register !  register !  was  the  word  of  a  late  statesman  to 
his  adherents.  Cleanse !  cleanse !— Ventilate  I  ventilate ! 
are  now  the  words  not  of  party,  but  of  social  well-being. 

It  is  encouraging  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
virtue  of  cleanliness. 

Some  of  the  lower  animals  are  instinctively  cleanly. 
It  appertains  to  their  very  nature.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
man.  In  him  both  the  sentiment  and  practice  spring 
from  growing  intelligence  and  culture,  from  increasing 
wealth,  and  improvement  in  those  arts  which  contrlbate 
to  the  comfort  and  amenity  of  life.  Those  races  and 
nations  that  are  now  noted  for  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
were  once  as  noted  for  their  untidy  and  unwholesome 
ways.  To  no  one  nation  has  it  come  by  birth ; — to  all 
by  education  and  imitation.  We  now  speak  of  the 
English  housewife  as  superior  in  this  virtue  to  the 
Scotch  or  Irish;  and  the  Scotch  Lowlanders  as  more  tidy 
in  their  ways  than  the  HighUnder  of  the  same  rank. 
We  speak  of  this  difference  as  if  it  were  something 
inborn,  instead  of  being  only  inhred.  We  have  only  to 
go  back  to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Henry  V 1 1 1. , 
to  find  cleanliness  a  virtue  more  rare  in  England  than 
it  is  now  in  any  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  or 
Ireland.  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  "  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  England,"  tells  ''  that  the  floors  of  the  halls  of 
the  English  nobles,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabetii, 
were  strewed  with  rushes,  and  covered  with  fresh 
layers,  like  the  littering  of  a  farm-yard.  Below  the 
upper  layer  remained  a  fermenting  mass,  intermingled 
with  bones  and  fragments  from  the  table."  The  readers 
of  Shakespeare  are  familiar  with  the  cry, "  A  ball  2  a 
hall ! "  in  preparation  for  a  dance.  *  When  this  litter  was 
disturbed  by  a  circle  being  swept  dear  of  the  heap  in 
the  midst  of  the  hall,  the  offensive  vapours  filled  the 
air,  and  became  more  pungent  as  the  heat  of  the  liall 
and  its  dancers  increased.  Erasmus,  the  greatest  con- 
tinental scholar  of  Heniy  the  Eighth's  days,  visiting  his 
friend  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  accustomed  to  the  better 
ways  of  the  Dutch,  writes  :  ''  The  floors  of  the  peasan- 
tiy  are  of  clay,  covered  with  rushes  that  grow  in  the 
fens.  These  are  so  little  disturbed  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  that  the  lower  mass  of  rushes  will  sometimes 
remain  for  years  together."  On  a  change  of  weather,  a 
vapour  was  exhaled  most  pernicious  to  the  human 
body,  and  to  this  cause  Erasmus  ascribes  the  frequent 
visitations  of  pestilence  in  England.  Even  the  nobility 
thought  of  no  other  remedy  than  removing  from  castle 
to  castle,  which  was  technically  called  *'  sweetening." 
The  Spaniards  who  came  over  with  Philip  to  wed  the 
English  Queen,  when  they  saw  how  the  English  people 
lived,  said  :  "  The  English  people  live  in  houses  made 
of  dirt  and  sticks ;  but  they  fare  therein  as  well  as  the 
monarch." 

In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  we  may  see  the  aspira- 
tions after  cleanliness  in  house  and  home  mingling  with 
the  aspirations  of  piety  in  the  old  editions  of  the  liymn, 
long  the  favourite  of  the  Scottish    people,  entitled. 
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^  0  mother,  dear  JenuAlem ! "  As  if  despairing  of  attain- 
ing to  a  clean  house  on  earth,  this  luxury  is  placed  in 
hetven,  in  a  Terse  which  savours  of  the  actualities  of  the 
Scottish  homes  of  the  day, — 

"  Xm  dirt  nor  spider's  web  is  there."  * 

To  the  same  or  a  snoceeding  period  must  belong  a 
series  of  Scottish  proverbs, ^i^evn  of  which  are  said  to 
be  of  the  Mrs.  M'Larty's  school— who  "canua  be 
fashed"  f  with  the  new-fangled  ideas  and  practices. 
Snch  are  the  proverbs,  <<Birt  bodes  luck;"  ''Dirt  is 
cozy ;"  **  The  clartier  the  cozier ;"  "  The  raair  dirt,  the 
less  hart" 

These  proverbs  show  that  in  Scotland  cleanliness  and 
godliness  had  not  been  associated  as  yet.  But  another 
class  of  Scotch  proverbs  arose :  '*  A  clean  thing  is 
kindly;"  *' Cleanliness  is  not  pride;"  "Dirt  is  not 
honesty;"  "Eating,  drinking,  and  cleaning  need  but 
a  beginning ; "  "  The  toad,  though  stinking,  keeps  aye 
bis  ain  hole  clean ;"  "  It  is  an  ill  bird  that  files  his  ain 
oe&t ;"  "  It  is  a  worse  bird  that  does  not  clean  its  own 
nest;"  ''There  is  a  dub  at  every  man's  door,  and  be- 
fore some  t  vo  dubs ; "  "  Than  was  ne'er  a  guid  town 
bat  had  a  dub  at  the  end  of  it ;"  "  They  that  like  the 
midden  see  luw  motes  in  it." 

These  may  be  called  the  transition  proverbs,  when 
nntidy  ways  i^uired  some  apology,  and  our  country- 
men, as  usual,  retreated /^A^tTi^,  yielding  with  half 
their  hearts  to  the  new  powers  of  the  water  and  the 
broom.  The  transition  is  still  in  progress,  and  becomes 
in  our  great  towns  a  great  and  growing  necessity  with 
the  growth  of  their  population.  Let  no  nation  boast 
oTer  another  in  this  virtue.  HoUand  preceded  Eng- 
land. England  is  now  in  advance  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Lowland  Scot  of  the  Highland  Scot,  because  they 
entered  later  into  those  circnmstances  which  gave  to 
nations,  as  to  individuals,  the  needful  training.  To  the 
Tirtoe  of  cleanliness  more  is  required  than  an  educa- 
tion of  letters,  else  the  Scotch  had  long  since  gone  be- 
fore their  Southern  neighbours.  Whatever  brings  the 
different  classes  of  society  more  together  gives  them 
new  ideas,  and  ultimately  new  habits  and  refinement  of 
life.  The  Scot  has  the  intelligence,  but  wants  still  that 
*^r{y  training  which  turns  growing  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence into  good  habits.  The  discovery  of  the  connec- 
tion between  cleanliness  and  health— the  sanitary  law 
cf  our  Creator — has  in  our  days  exalted,  what  some  re- 
zarded  as  only  one  of  the  amenities  of  life,  into  a  moral 
Tirtoe  on  which  depend  often  both  our  own  life  and 
tbst  of  others,  and  the  breach  of  which  may  grow 


*  Tblt  Uae  is  omitted  in  the  modem  editions;  but  was  to  be 
ftnsd  ia  sU  the  eoplM  of  onr  yonth.  If,  ss  hss  been  lately 
"finied,  this  hymn  was  translated  from  medisTal  Latin,  it  ei- 
Tifwm.  in  all  probabUi^,  the  aspirations  of  some  monk  to  keep 
d»a  sad  pore  his  cell,  or  to  kindle  more  ambition  in  bis  careleM 
ferethna. 

^  "Fashed"  is  novr  esteemed  very  broad  Scotch,  yet  comes 
^f^xa  the  laaynage  of  the  politest  nation  in  the  world,— the 
Fi«ch"-    -      " 


into  a  breach  of  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill" 

If  a  band  of  lawless  persons  appeared  in  our  neigh^ 
bourhood,  knocking  down  one  and  maiming  another, 
and  plundering  all  they  met,  of  whatever  they  pos- 
sessed, yea,  and  poisoning  the  water  we  drink,  we 
should  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  beneath  our  feet 
until  we  united  with  all  the  worth  and  intelligence 
around  us  to  arrest  or  disann  the  workers  of  iniquity. 
But  this- is  just  the  work  of  ruth  and  ruin  that  has 
been  going  on  in  silence  and  secrecy  in  our  several 
neighbourhoods,  injurious  to  all,  fatal  to  none  so  much 
as  to  the  industrious  poor.  Cleanliness  by  turns  is  a 
little  thing  and  a  "great  one;"  when  it  appears  a 
"  little  thing,"  it  is  one  of  those  little  things  to  which 
applies  the  saying,  "Take  care  of  the  little  things,  and 
the  great  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves."  On  our 
daily  attention  to  the  many  nameless  little  things  de- 
pends oftep  our  all  of  life ;— on  fresh  air  and  light,  on 
soflfp  and  water,  the  frequent  use  of  the  brush  and 
besom  ;  on  those  many  littles  that  if^omen  know  best, 
and  which,  when  they  know  them  to  purpose,  makes 
them  our  ministering  and  guardian  angels.  How  many 
a  loving-hearted  woman  suffers  disease  and  death  to 
steal  into  her  house,  that  she  might  have  turned  aside 
from  her  door  by  a  more  persistent  and  scrupulous 
cleanliness !  "  Behold,  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another ! "  was  the  exclamation  of  the  heathen  when 
they  saw  how  the  primitive  Christians  loved,  minis- 
tered to,  and  guarded  each  other*s  welfare.  The  gospel 
came,  strangely  to  refine  the  ways  of  men ;  and  when 
the  unbeliever  sees  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  refine 
the  ways  of  women  before  noted  only  for  slovenly  and 
sluttish  ways,  they  will  exclaim,  "  Behold,  how  these 
Christians  can  make  sunshine  in  theur  homes ! " 

When  disease  grows  up  to  the  force  and  frequency  of 
a  pestilence,  we  appoint  days  of  national  humiliation 
and  prayer;  but  we  often  omit,  in  onr  prayers,  to 
confess  our  national,  family,  and  individual  sins,  in  the 
continued  neglect  to  remove  the  causes  known  to  i^gra- 
vate  or  originate  disease.  If  our  fathers  did  so  also,  it 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  Creator ;  whereas 
we  do  it  in  knowledge,  hinder  our  prayers,  and  bring 
our  piety  into  reproach. 

The  home  of  every  Christian  should  be  the  cleanliest 
and  sweetest  spot  io  all  God's  world,  where  he  may  dwell 
most  safely  from  the  pestilence,  and  enjoy  life  and  health 
most  securely.  But  if,  in  his  dreams  of  the  happy  spot 
where  there  is 


u 


Nae  dirt  nor  spider's  web," 


he  is  obliged,  like  the  author  of  "0  mother,  dear  Jeru- 
salem," to  place  his  hope  of  realizing  it  only  in  heaven,  bow 
can  he  forbear  joining  in  the  taunt  of  those  whose  heaven 
isonearth,  "Te  may  be  godly;  but  ye  are  no  ouer  cleanly"? 
What  feelings  of  disappointment  we  experienced  in  read- 
ing lately  the  travels  of  an  English  clergyman  in  the 
great  AfHcan  Desert,  to  learn  that  the  oases,  with  their 
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iireUB  of  upspringing  water  and  verdant  spots,  where  the 
birds  siDg  among  the  branches,  and  the  wild  asses  quench 
'their  thirst,  no  sooner  become  the  habitation  of  man 
than  they  become  the  pest-houses  of  the  desert*  "Each 
oanB  is  surrounded  with  filthy  ditches,  stagnant  pools 
<»C  rank  vegetation  and  garbage,  even  in  winter  giving 
iorth  their  offensive  exhalations."  Thus  man  mars  the 
gifts  of  Qod,  and  turns  to  rottenness  what  Heaven  de- 
signed for  health  and  wealth.  Reader  !  some  day  God 
may  give  you  in  charge  an  oasis.  However  humble 
it  may  be,  make  the  best  of  it  for  those  you  love;  the 
best  that  a  thoughtful  heart,  an  intelligent  head,  and 
diligent  hands  can  make  of  ik    Let  no  one  need  to  fly 


for  health  or  comfort  from  your  oasi*  to  the  great 
Sahara  around  you.  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners  "  in  more  ways  than  our  fathers  dreamt 
of.  "  He  that  takes  the  raven  for  his  guide  will  light 
on  carrion."  He  that  takes  the  dove  may  find  peace 
and  rest  for  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  Apologue  of  the 
Persians  says  beautifully :  "  A  friend  put  into  my  hand 
a  piece  of  stinking  day.  I  took  it,  and  said  to  it,  '  Art 
thou  musk  or  ambeigris,  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy  per-* 
fume  ? '  It  answered,  '  I  was  a  despised  piece  of  day, 
but  I  was  some  time  in  the  company  of  the  rose,  and 
the  sweet  quality  of  my  companion  was  communicated 
to  me.* " 


Jpl^e  ^^^rr|^  in  i\t  J^mu. 


BY    THE    EDITOB. 


TL 


THE  8EI1D  OP  THE  WORD  IS  SPBEAD. 

"  And  they  were  All  filled  ^ih  the  Holy  Ghoat,  and  b«gan  to 
•apeak  with  other  tongaes,  m  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance. 
And  there  vere  dweUing  at  Jenualem  Jem,  deront  men,  ont  of 
«vei7  nation  nikter  heaven."— .-Aon  IL  4»  6^ 

the  cotton  &ctories  of  Lancashire  you  may 
see  a  huge  piece  of  machinery,  fifty  feet  in 
length,  and  containing  hundreds  of  spin- 
dles, moving  slowly,  steadily,  across  the 
Hoor  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  another;  and  then, 
without  the  touch  of  a  human  hand,  turning  and  moving 
4yi  steadily  and  slowly  back  to  the  place  from  which  it 
started.  It  is  a  great  triumph  of  mechanical  skill  to 
insert  within  the  machine  a  power  by  which,  after  it  has 
moved  a  long  way  forward,  it  shall  stop,  and  move  as 
iurbadcward. 

I  think  I  see  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Mosaic 
Institutes.  They  were  calculated  and  fitted  to  retain 
the  word  of  God  at  Jerusalem  till  a  certain  time,  and 
then  to  send  the  word  fortii  from  Jerusalem.  The  very 
same  provision  that  confined  the  ordinances  to  Israd 
tmtil  Christ  came,  became  the  means  of  spreading  them 
over  the  world  at  the  appointed  time— when  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  fully  come. 

All  the  people  must  come  to  one  place  with  their 
iMcrifioea.  Tear  by  year  they  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  Passover  and  the  other  appointed 
feasts.  Even  after  some  of  the  people  had  settled  in 
foreign  lands  they  still  obeyed  this  law.  The  Ethiopian 
treasurer  travelled  a  thousand  miles  for  this  purpose, 
4md  many  others  from  east  and  west  and  south  and 
north  met  him  there.  This  institution  seemed  intended 
and  fitted  to  confine  all  worship  of  the  true  God  to  one 
place  for  ever.  It  seemed  to  forbid  the  spread  of  true 
religion  over  the  world,  and  yet  it  became  the  means  of 
.»— ^  ■  I  I  ■  ■     ^^^■-^^^— ^^— — ^■^— ^^ 

*  Triitram's  "  Travela  in  the  Sahara,"  p.  289.    1800. 


carrying  the  gospd  forth  from  Jemsalett,  and  making 
it  known  to  the  nations. 

This  law  and  practice  brought  devout  Jews  and  pro- 
sdytes  from  many  lands  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost 
after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Bdng  on  the  spot 
when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out,  they  heard  each  in  his 
own  tongue  the  gospd  of  grace,  aznl  carried  the  gUd 
tidings  home.  Thus  Christ  was  preached  in  many  dis- 
tant countries  veiy  soon  after  his  own  ministry  was  dosed. 
That  word  which  the  strangers  heard  at  Jerusalem  they 
carried  home  as  seed,  and  from  that  seed  an  early  har- 
vest sprung. 

In  a  still,  hot,  sultry  day  of  autumn,  as  you  walk 
through  the  fidds,  your  attention  is  arrested  by  a  tiny 
sound  at  brief  intervals,  as  if  it  were  an  explosion  in 
miniature.    Tou.standstill  and  listen.    Kowand  then 
you  hear  a  sharp  shot,  and  a  few  seconds  thereafter  a 
shower  of  tiny  balls  falling  on  the  groimd  or  on  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  plants.    It  is  the  bursting  of  seed- 
pods  in  the  sun.    The  casket  that  contains  the  seed  of 
some  plants  is  composed  of  four  or  five  long  narrow 
staves,  joined  togetiiier  like  cooper  work,  but  without 
the  hoops.    The  staves  are  glued  together  at  the  edges, 
and  the  vessd  thus  constructed  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
retain  and  protect  the  seed  till  it  is  ripe.    But  if  the 
seeds  were  retained  in  tlie  vessd  after  they  are  ripe,  the 
purposes  of  Nature  would  be  thwarted.    Accordingly  at 
this  stage  there  is  a  turning-point,  and  the  action  of  the 
machinery  is  reversed.    The  very  same  qualities  in  tlie 
seed-vessels  that  hold  fast  the  seed  while  it  is  green, 
jerk  it  to  a  distance  and  sow  it  broadcast  after  it  is 
ripe.    When  the  pods  are  dried  in  the  sun  the  glutinous 
cement  holds  fast,  the  staves  of  the  little  barrd  are  bent, 
and  when  at  last  the  bursting  force  overcomes  the  ad- 
hesion, they  open  with  a  spring  that  flings  the  seed  to 
a  distance,  as  if  from  a  sower's  hand. 

Thus  the  same  mechanism  that  secures  the  confine- 
ment of  the  seed  to  one  spot  while  it  is  green,  pro- 
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Titles  that  it  shall  be  scattered  to  a  distance  when  it  is 
ripe;  so  that,  next  year,  a  larger  ^ace  shall  be  covered 
by  its  growth.  By  this  contrivance  in  Nature,  although 
no  human  hand  were  near,  a  whole  field  woold  soon  be 
«)wn  by  seed  from  a  single  plant 

Thus  the  law  in  Israel  that  confined  the  sacrifices  to 
one  spot,  and  so  brongfat  Jews  and  proselytes  from  all  the 
snrroandhig  conntries  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost, 
threw  the  seed  of  the  Word  as  by  a  spring  out  from 
Jenisakm  into  ail  the  neighbouring  nations.  These 
Psrthians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites,.  and  dwellers  in 
Mesopotamia,  were  the  seed-vesseUi,  charged  with  preci- 
ous seed  at  Jemsalem,  and  then  thrown  back  on  the 
several  countries  whence  they  had  come.  In  this  way 
the  gospel  was  in  a  sing^  season  brought  to  regions 
which  otherwise  it  might  not  have  reached  in  the  course 
of  a  century. 

We  know,  in  point  of  fact,  from  ancient  history  that 
the  Christian  CSiurch  sprang  up  in  many  widely  sepa- 
rated regions  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,  or  very 
soon  after  their  death.  This  jRftct  finds  its  explanation 
in  tbe  gathering  at  Pentecost,  and  the  gift  of  tongues. 
Take,  for  example,  those  nations  that  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  list,  and  lie  eastward  from  Palestine,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.  The  Parthians  and  Medes  aqd 
EUmites  were  contiguous  and  allied  peoples.  Elam 
4»rresponds  to  Persia,  and  the  two  others  were  closely 
related  to  that  ancient  and  celebrated  kingdom.  The 
Peisians  maintained  an  empire  independent  of  Rome 
f<v  several  centuries  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  In  ancient  times  the  Persians  were  fire- 
worshippers;  and  that  portion  of  the  race  who,  under 
the  name  of  Parsees,  are  still  found  in  Western  India, 
adhere  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  sun  is  their 
chief  god,  but  they  worship  fire  wherever  it  occurs. 
Perhaps  tiiete  Persians  had  emigrated  eastward  before 
their  country  was  overrun  by  Mahomet 

We  may  be  assured  that  the  proselytes  from  Persia 
would  experience  peculiar  emotions  when  they  saw  the 
toogoes  of  fire,  and  heard  the  gospel  in  their  own  lan- 
guage from  the  lips  of  Galileans.  Here  is  fire  that 
really  sheds  light  on  the  darkness,  and  kindles  life 
vhere  deatiii  had  reigned  before. 

A  Christian  Gliurch  existed  in  Persia  in  the  earliest 
-ceotories  of  our  era.  In  the  year  333  it  endured  a  vio- 
^  p^seeution,  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which 
littnged  against  tbe  Christians  of  Madagascar  at  vari- 
ous periods  in  the  i»esent  generation.  At  one  time  the 
pnncipal  bishop,  with  a  hundred  ministers  of  inferior 
nnk,  were  put  to  death.  The  bishop,  Simeon,  when 
^roDgbt  mto  the  king's  presence  for  trial,  refused  to 
li'QBtiate  himedf,  as  he  had  formerly  done  without 
^^•ple;  giving  as  his  reason  that  the  act  might  have 
^  misondeistood  when  he  was  called  to  witness  re- 
suming his  religion  and  his  God.  Ordered  to  worship 
the  6au,  he  refused,  saying  that  the  sun  was  even  less 
^^^  of  wondiip  than  the  king,  as  it  was  not  a  living 
wjatore  at  alL    He  was  sent  back  to  prison  for  a  day, 


that  be  might  have  time  to  reflect  Next  day  the 
prisoners  were  all  brought  out  for  execution.  The 
bishop  and  two  companions  were  kept  to  the  last,  in  the 
hope  that  the  sight  of  so  many  executions  would  soften 
them,  and  induce  them  to  deny  Christ  He  remained 
firm.  One  of  his  friends  having  manifested  symptoms 
of  fear,  an  ofiicer  of  the  king's  household,  named  Phusek, 
a  Christian,  said  to  him,  ^'  Fear  not;  shut  your  eyes  but 
a  moment,  and  yoa  will  open  them  on  the  light  of 
Christ."  When  this  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  up- 
braided his  servant  Phusek;  but  that  Christian  witness 
replied  that  he  would  gladly  give  away  all  the  honours 
the  king  had  bestowed,  in  exchange  for  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  His  tongue  was  thereupon  torn  out,  and 
he  died  in  torture. 

In  this  persecution  the  common  Christian  people  were 
for  the  most  part  permitted  to  escape,  while  the  chiefii 
were  sought  out  and  put  to  death.  It  lasted,  with 
greater  or  less  violence^  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 

Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than  these  sad  events 
the  great  extent  to  which  Christianity  had  spread  in 
those  early  ages.  A  great  harvest  sprang  in  many  lands 
from  the  seed  that  the  worshippers  found  at  Jerusalem 
— a  great  flame  of  spiritual  life  was  kindled  in  the  far 
East  by  those  fiery  tongues  of  the  Pentecost  revival. 


u 


VII. 

mssiONS. 

TVhat  meaneth  this  ? " — Acts  U.  12. 


When  the  noise  was  heard,  the  multitude  came  to- 
gether, and  were  confounded :  they  were  poured  to- 
gether, and  lost  all  distinct  thought  and  judgment  In 
this  state  of  confusion  and  amazement,  some  mocked 
the  speakers,  attributing  their  language  to  drunken- 
ness; others,  grave  and  solemnized,  but  uncertain, 
uttered  to  each  other  the  question,  "What  meanetli 
'this?" 

W^  have  akeady  endeavoured  to  reach  the  meaning 
of  the  fact  for  that  generation ;  but  it  will  be  profitable 
also  to  inquire  what  it  means  for  our  own.  After  the 
first  ages,  there  came  a  period  of  feebleness  and  decay. 
The  Church  was  extinguished  in  some  countries,  and 
corrupted  in  others.  The  vine  that  grew  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  and  threw  its  branches  westward  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates,  was  on 
all  sides  assailed  and  cut  down.  In  the  East  it  was 
destroyed;  and  in  the  West,  although  the  branches 
remained  in  their  place,  they  lost  their  life-sap,  and 
withered. 

After  a  long  period  of  midnight,  the  Reformation 
dawned.  God  granted  a  revival  to  the  slumbering  na- 
tions of  Europe.  Jesus  seemed  to  stand,  as  once  he 
stood  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  call  the  dead  to 
life.  The  dry  bones  of  the  valley  started  up,  an  exceed- 
ing great  army  of  living  men. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  men  of  the  Reformation, 
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vrhen  they  shook  ofif  the  yoke  of  Rome,  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  this  text,  and  considered  the  questioni  *'  What 
nieaneth  this  9"  They  missed  one  half  of  its  meaning. 
They  caught  the  Pentecost  reviyal  in  as  far  as  it  meant 
the  getting  of  spiritual  life  for  themselves;  but  they 
missed  it,  in  great  measure,  in  as  far  as  it  meant  the 
publishing  of  the  glscd  tidings  in  all  lands.  They  secured 
the  Spirit,  descending  as/re  to  kindle  love  to  Christ, 
in  their  own  hearts;  but  they  did  not,  in  any  large 
measure,  receive  the  Spirit  as  tongues  offireyV)  spread 
the  light  through  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  They 
gladly  accepted  the  privileges  of  sons  ;  but  they  did  not 
with  sufficient  energy  exert  themselves  as  servants. 
They  became  Christians,  but  not  missionaries.  Their 
circumstances,  indeed,  as  compared  to  ours,  were  ad- 
verse. They  were  involved  in  controversies,  and  crushed 
by  persecuting  wars. 

In  our  times  a  great  reviving  has  again  visited  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Pisdples  have  in  the  present  century 
again  learned  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  sign  from 
heaven.  We  have  enjoyed  comparative  peace,  and  we 
have  at  command  much  greater  resources.  More  in  the 
way  of  talent  has  been  given  to  us,  and,  therefore,  from 
us  more  in  the  way  of  work  will  be  required.  The 
Church  of  this  century  has  accepted  this  sign  both  as  a 
baptism  of  fire  for  spiritual  life  in  itself,  and  as  a  tongue 
of  fire  to  tell  in  burning  words  the  Redeemer's  love  in 
heathen  lands. 

*'  What  meaneth  this''  for  the  present  generation  of 
believers  ?  It  meaneth  pre-eminently  Missions.  The 
best  paraphrase  of  the  passage  was  given  in  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  unto  every  creature." 

One  of  the  chief  external  hindrances  to  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  is  the  confusion  of  tongues.  A  strange  lan- 
guage, which  the  missionary  meets  when  he  crosses  a 
sea  or  a  mountain  range,  is  like  a  wall  that  stops  his 
progress,  saying,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no 
further."  The  men  of  Galilee,  at  the  Pentecost,  were' 
enabled  to  surmount  that  difficulty  by  a  miracle  of  divine 
power.  They  might  have  sung  with  David,  "By  my 
God  assisting  me,  I  overleap  a  wall."  The  unlearned 
Jews  opened  their  lips  to  speak  of  Christ,  and  the  stran- 
gers from  various  countries  instantly  heard,  each  in  his 
own  language,  the  wonderful  works  of  God.  A  mis- 
sionary of  our  day  might  pine  for  such  a  privilege.  If 
a  Christian  starting  from  Britain  or  America,  and  arriv- 
ing in  China,  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  open  his 
lips  and  preach  the  Word  as  if  he  were  at  home,  the 
work'  would  be  easy.  Yes,  it  would  be  easy ;  and,  also, 
it  would  be  easy  to  live,  if,  by  a  word  of  blessing  uttered 
over  it,  a  little  bread  should  grow  into  rations  for  five 
thousand  men.  But  this  is  not,  in  either  sphere,  the  way 
of  the  Lord.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the 
miracle,  which,  occurring  once,  served  a  great  and  good 
purpose,  would,  if  it  became  the  ordinary  rule,  destroy 
alL  .  Enough,  that  the  will  of  the  Loid  is,  that  we 
should  till  and  sow  in  order  to  obtain  bread ;  that  we 


should  patiently  learn  strange  tongues,  in  order  that  we 
may  make  known  through  them  the  redemption  of 
Christ. 

We  have  greater  things  than  these  men  of  the  Pen- 
tecost enjoyed.  We  are  better  off  than  they.  Greater 
numbers  are  converted  every  year  by  ordinary  natural 
speech  than  ever  were  converted  by  the  extraordinaiy 
gift  of  tongues.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  at  London,  as 
far  back  as  1851,  the  Bible  was  shown  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  languages.  Behold  a  greater  privilege  than  the 
gift  of  tongues !  a  greater  than  the  Pentecost  miracle 
is  here.  This  acquisition  is  permanent.  The  way  once 
opened  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  different  tribes  re- 
mains open.  These  canals  once,  by  much  labour,  ex- 
cavated, remain  to  convey  the  living  water  to  a  thirsty 
land  from  generation  to  generation.  The  miracle  of 
Pentecost  did  not  last  long :  the  flickering  light  of 
those  fiery  tongues  was  soon  extinguished.  The  ex- 
traordinary gift  was  not  itself  a  permanent  substance, 
but  a  shadow  that  pointed  to  something  better,  and 
then  passed  away.  These  polyglot  Bibles  of  the  London 
Exhibition  were  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pentecostal  pro- 
phecy. The  sign  from  heaven  only  pointed  out  the 
direction  in  which  our  efforts  should  be  made,  and  then 
withdrew. 

This  sign  then,  for  us,  manifestly  meaneth,  that  we 
should  break  forth  on  every  side,  and  burst  through  or 
overleap  the  barrier  of  strange  tongues,  and  all  other 
barriers  that  stand  in  the  way,  and  never  rest  until  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ 

Our  own  tongue  has,  in  the  sovereign  providence  of 
God,  been  more  highly  favoured  than  any  other  ;  and 
from  them  to  whom  much  is  given  much  shall  be  re- 
quired. This  language  is  nowhere  now  desecrated  by  a 
state  law  to  prohibit  any  human  being  from  reading  the 
Word  of  God«  In  this  language  there  are  more  Bibles  than 
in  anyother ;  and  this  is  the  language  that  is  spreading 
faster  and  further  than  any  other  over  the  world.  The 
two  nations  that  speak  it,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  are  the  greatest  maritime  powers  ;  and  together 
they  hold  sway  over  a  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  and  a 
sixth  part  of  men.  Kot  only  are  these  two  nations 
already  so  far  advanced,  but  they  are  advancing  at  a 
much  greater  ratio  than  other  nations.  God  is  giving 
the  earth  to  those  peoples  who  give  his  Word  to  man* 
kind  without  restraint  and  without  limit  That  tong^e 
which  most  freely  curculates  the  Bible  bibs  fair  to  be- 
come the  paramount  language  of  the  human  race. 
'^  Them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour."  Let  the  two 
nations  which  use  in  common  this  mother  tongue  be 
faithful  to  the  Head  and  loving- to  each  other,  and  their 
destiny,  even  in  the  near  future,  may  be  grander  than 
any  prophet  has  yet  been  able  to  conceive. 

This  in  regard  to  the  tongue ;  but  what  of  the  fire  7 
Would  that  it  were  akeady  kindled  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  secret  of  believing  hearts,  wrapping  first  the 
Church  and  then  the  world  in  its  flame. 
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Till. 

AH  AF06TLE  FB£iiaaS. 

*'Biit  Peter,  sUadiog  up  with  the  eleren,  lifted  up  hia  voloe, 
tod  nid  unto  Ibem,  Te  men  of  Judea.  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at 
Jennlem,  he  this  known  unto  yon,  and  hearken  to  vaj  worda." — 

AcniLK 

In  the  life  of  the  Lord  himself,  it  was  after  the  Spirit 
M.  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism  that  he  broke 
forth  into  a  positive,  aggressive  ministry.  In  this 
respect  the  Chnrch,  which  is  his  body,  follows  the  same 
role.  Before  the  mission  <^  the  Spirit  at  Penteoost  the 
disciples  remained  at  Jemsalem,  and  remained  silent 
there.  Upward  to  God  there  was  much  sighing  and 
oyJDg  in  the  interval,  bat  no  word  going  outward  to 
men  It  was  a  time  to  receive,  not  a  time  to  give : 
they  waited  for  one  great  receiving,  which  should  enable 
tiiem  to  give  out  all  their  life  afterward. 

There  were,  first,  prayer  with  one  accord ;  next,  the 
gndoos  answer  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  the 
positive  ministry  began.  Now  the  aposties  have  received 
power ;  and  now  they  will  become  witnesses  of  Christ. 
B^inoiDg  at  Jerusalem,  they  will  not  cease  from  their 
labours  until  all  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation 
cfCod. 

The  multitude  who  had  gathered  round  the  disciples, 
and  had  heard  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  were  now 
divided  into  two  portions, — the  overawed  inquirers,  and 
the  light-hearted  mockers.  Thus  far  and  no  further  can 
signs  and  wonders  go.  The  work  of  conversion,  in  its 
completeness,  is  due  to  another  power.  Although  the 
eartbqoake  and  the  storm  may  prove  effectual  to  shake 
the  heedless  out  of  their  lethargy,  the  still  -small  voice 
must  come  after  these  signs  ere  a  human  soul  can  be 
reached  with  renewing  grace.  The  miracles  of  Pente- 
cost arail  to  divide  the  multitude  only  into  two  classes : 
some  were  solemnized  and  amazed ;  others  in  the  vanity 
of  their  hearts  attempted  to  laugh  down  the  whole 
matter  as  a  drunken  freak.  But  when  the  Word  is 
preached  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit— the  Word  of  God 
that  goes  like  a  sword  through  the  joints  and  marrow 
—it  will  be  found  that  the  two  classes  grow  into  three. 
Besides  the  mockers,  and  the  solemnized  inquirers,  the 
l>eIieTei8  will  emerge— those  who  receive  the  word  with 
gMoess  and  live  bj  faith. 

Ha?ing  now  received  the  power,  the  aposties  will 
ioiDiediately  exercise  it.  They  will  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bein^  witnesses  for  Christ  Peter,  as  usual,  is 
spokesman.  Prince,  that  is,  ''foremost,"  of  the 
apostles,  he  certainly  is,  in  the  sense  that  he  is  always 
'^y  to  spring  to  his  feet,  and  to  speak  for  himself  and 
hi^  brethren. 

l^eter  stood  up.  Possibly  there  were  some  private 
^^o&soltations  between  him  and  those  who  happened  to 
^ttearestas  to  who  should  first  speak,  and  what  line  of 
vzoment  the  speaker  should  adopt  I  could  even  con- 
ceive that  John  stood  next  the  spokesman,  and  helped 
Mm  viih  the  quotations  from  Scripture  as  he  went 
^Qg.   It  would  appear  also  (verse  14}  that  the  whole 


college  of  aposties  stood  up  while  Peter  spoke,  that 
they  might  adopt  his  words  as  the  testimo^f  of  alL  He 
lifted  up  his  voice,  perhaps  in  a  very  loud  tone,  in 
order  to  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  vast  congregation. 

Here  the  preaching  of  a  completed  redemption  began. 
This  is  the  first  sermon.  Sinoe  that  time  the  preaching 
of  Christ  has  exercised  a  great  power  on  the  world ; 
and  it  must  continue  until,  like  the  sun,  the  light  of 
the  gospel  shall  compass  the  earth. 

In  this  first  specimen  of  preaching  peculiar  honour 
is  given  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  The 
preacher  plants  his  foot  on  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
as  on  a  sure  and  everlasting  foundation.  All  is  grounded 
on  the  inspired  Word.  Further,  this  earliest  example  of 
a  sermon  is  in  the  main  a  narrative.  The  apostles  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  the  witnesses  of  a  fact  to  the 
World.  They  depended  neither  upon  argument  nor 
rhetoric:  they  told  a  story,  and  looked  to  God  for  the 
power.  At  a  subsequent  period,  even  in  apostolic  times, 
it  became  necessary  to  intermingle  doctrinal  discussion 
with  the  narrative  of  facts ;  but  at  the  outset  it  was 
testimony  merely,  and  it  continued  to  be  testimony 
mainly  to  the  hist 

Even  now  the  essence  of  preaching  is  the  statement 
of  a  fact  When  the  Evangelist  Luke  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  second  book  takes  a  retrospective  view  of 
his  earlier  work,  he  calls  it  a  record  of  "  all  that  Jesus 
began  both  to  do  and  teacli"  The  doing  goes  before 
the  teaching,  and  lies  under  it  to  sustain,  as  the  foun- 
dation sustains  the  superstructure.  The  teaching  is 
secondary,  and  subordinate  to  the  acting :  the  teaching 
is  of  use  only  in  as  far  as  it  explains  and  applies  the 
action.  It  is  what  Jesus  did  that  saves ;  and  preaching 
is  valuable  only  in  as  far  as  it  explains  and  enforces  his 
saving  work. 

Another  feature  of  Peter's  sermon  is  that  it  presents 
Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  Scripture.  The  disciple  had 
learned  this  from  his  Master.  When  Jesus  had  read 
the  text  from  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue  at  Kazareth 
(Luke  iv.  16-22)  he  closed  the  book  and  gave  it  again 
to  the  attendant;  and,  presenting  himself  to  the 
audience,  he  said,  '<  This  day  is  this  Scripture  folfilled 
in  your  ears."  It  is  only  when  we  read  them  in  the 
light  of  Christ  risen  that  the  Prophets  and  the  Psalms 
can  be  understood.  It  is  when  the  sun  rises  and  shines 
on  them  that  all  the  gems  scattered  over  the  ground 
and  partiy  embedded  in  the  earth  begin  to  sparkle  like 
stars  in  the  sky. 

Towards  the  dose  of  his  discourse,  Peter  exhibits 
great  skill  and  boldness  in  pressing  home  his  doctrine 
to  tiie  hearts  of  his  hearers.  This  is  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  apostolic  preaching:  we  must  adopt 
this  method  if  we  would  see  the  kingdom  coming  in  our 
own  day.  If  we  draw  weapons  from  the  Lord's  great 
armouiy,  and  suspend  them  in  the  air,  that  spectators 
may  see  and  admire  their  sheen  and  sharpness,  and  if 
we  then  cease,  our  labour  is  vain.  These  weapons  are 
made  for  wounding ;  and  he  handles  them  uselessly  an4 
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faitUe^Bly  who  does  not  bring  their  points  to  bear  on 
the  enemies  #tfae  King  that  lark  in  human  hearts. 

In  this  case  the  preaching  was  sucoessfu}:  the  swoid 
went  home.  ''  They  were  pricked  in  their  hearts/'  and 
the  wounded  sought  the  Healer.  The  apostles  led  the 
conyictod  to  Christ.  The.  words  of  Peter  generated  a 
great  thirst  in  many  souls ;  the  thirsty  were  led,  on  the 
instant,  to  the  water  of  life.  They  ^adly  received  his 
word,  and  the  same  day  were  added  unto  them  about 
three  thousand  souls. 


IX. 

BIAHTLT  DIYZDIVQ  THS  WOED  OP  TEUTE. 

"  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  hearts," 

*&— Acn  IL  S7-4a 

In  order  to  understand  how  they  received  the  Word 
'^  gladly/'  we  must  remember  (verse  37)  that  they  had 
been  ^*  pricked  in  their  hearts."  They  had  been 
wounded ;  and  now  the  healing  is  gratefiil.  The  Word 
had  wounded ;  and  now  the  Word  heals.  A  little  re- 
ligion is  a  painful  thing ;  but  more  religion  takes  the 
pain  away.  The  Word  is  both  a  hammer  to  break  the 
rock  in  pieces,  and  a  balm  to  heal  the  broken  heart 
Its  first  effect  is  to  convince  a  sinner  that  he  is  lost;  its 
next  to  make  the  lost  rejoice  in  his  Saviour. 

It  is  of  first-rate  importance  to  keep  these  two  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  Word  distinct,  and  to  keep  the  right  one 
foremost.  To  preach  a  healing  gospel  where  there  is  no 
wound  on  the  conscience,  is  like  pressing  draughts  of 
cold  water  on  those  fHio  experience  no  thirst.  I  Icnow 
of  nothing  sweeter  than  water  to  the  thirsty;  but  I  know 
of  nothing  more  insipid  than  water  to  those  who  are 
already  satisfied. 

The  apostles  after  Pentecost  were  skilful  preachers— 
they  rightly  dirided  the  word  of  truth.  If  you  examine 
Peter's  discourse,  as  far  as  it  is  recorded  here,  you  will 
^nd  that  its  specific  and  consistent  aim  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  produce  in  the  audience  a  conviction  of  their 
own  guilt.  The  immediate  purpose  for  which  he  appeals 
to  Scripture  is  to  bring  home  to  those  cTews  who  stood 
before  him  the  guilt  of  crucifying  the  Son  of  God.  It 
was  not  with  gladness  that  they  received  that  word :  it 
was  with  grief,  shame,  remorse. 

It  was  when  the  preacher  saw  that  his  first  word  had 
taken  effect,  that  he  delivered  the  second.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  wounding;  and  at  the  cry  of  the  suffering 
patient,  he  comes  forward  now  to  heal.  The  old  stem 
has  been  cut  off,  and  the  tree  is  bleeding ;  he  will  turn 
now  the  knife  that  is  in  his  hand,  and  with  its  other  side 
insert  that  new  graft,  that  there  may  be  a  tree  of  right- 
eousnessy  the  planting  of  the  tiord. 

You  pour  from  your  phial  some  burning  drops  upon  a 
sore :  their  fint  effect  is  to  increase  the  pain;  but  know- 
ing the  sovereign  power  of  the  remedy,  you  continue  to 
pour  it  on  the  ailing  place,  sparing  not  for  the  patient^s 
ciying.  At  length  the  continued  application  of  that 
which  caused  the  pain,  takes  all  the  pain  away.    When 


the  Word  of  Ood  wounds  a  soul,  continue  to  ply  that 
soul  with  the  Word,  until  the  sword  that  wounded  be- 
come the  balm  that  heals.  Then,  in  this  second  stage, 
the  hearer  will  receive  the  Word  gladly. 

Indeed,  he  who  receives  the  Word  will  receive  it 
gladly  ;  for  those  who  do  not  receive  it  gladly,  will  not 
long  continue  to  receive  it  at  aH  These  believers  were 
immediately  baptized.  Of  many  interesting  questions 
connected  with  this  baptism,  which  might  in  proper 
time  and  place  be  profitably  discussed,  I  shall  here  touch 
only  one.  It  is  dear  from  the  narrative  that  r^nera- 
tion  was  not  the  result  of  baptism,  but  baptism  the 
result  of  regeneration.  It  was  when  they  had  received 
the  Word  with  gladness,  that  they  were  baptized.  The 
order  of  events  is  precisely  that  which  the  Master  had 
enjoined  (Katt  xxviii.  19, 20) :  <f  Go  ye  therefore,  and — 

1.  '^  Teach  [make  disciples  of]  all  nations, 

2.  '<  Baptiring  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy.  Ghost ; 

3.  ^  Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you." 

In  this  case,  Peter  and  his  companions  in  striving  to 
build  up  the  Church  strove  lawfully.  They  first  laid 
themselves  out  to  make  disciples  of  the  people.  Then, 
when  they  perceived  by  the  successive  pain  and  glad- 
ness produced  by  the  preaching  that  the  multitude  had 
become  disdples,  they  baptized  them ;  and  lastly,  it  is 
dear,  from  the  conduding  verses  of  this  diapter,  that 
these  newly-accepted  members  of  the  Church  were  snc- 
cessfully  taught  to  observe  all  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord,  for  their  subsequent  life  abounded  in  faith  and 
charity. 

But  a  dash  of  sadness  is  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this 
happy  scene ;  for  "  fear  came  upon  every  soul."  But 
this  points  to  the  outer  circle— to  those  that  as  yet  be- 
lieved not  The  conversions— many,  sudden,  and  com> 
plete— shone  like  a  light  in  the  darkness.  The  onlookers 
were  startled.  When  they  saw  so  many  entering  into 
life,  they  were  smitten  with  a  sudden  fear  lest  them 
selves  should  be  left  without  and  perish. 

From  the  apostle's  ^ew-point,  however,  this  fear 
which  they  observed  in  their  neighbours  was  a  hopeful 
symptom.  The  example  of  bdievens  had  b^un  to  tell. 
It  is  a  good  sign,  when  those  who  have  hitherto  lived 
without  God  in  the  world  begin  to  be  uneasy.  Especi- 
ally is  it  a  good  sign  when  the  sight  of  multitudes  press- 
ing through  the  strait  gate  into  the  kingdom,  stirs  in 
those  who  are  still  without,  a  dread  of  being  left  behind. 
When  one  or  more  are  raised  up  from  the  miry  pit,  and 
get  their  feet  set  on  a  rock,  and  a  new  song  on  their 
lips,  many  shall  see  it  and  fear,  and  shall  trust  in  the 
Lord  (Ps.  xL)  The  Christian  community,  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  a  first  faith,  was  suddenly  thrown  into  society  ; 
and  sodety  was  perturbed  and  put  about  by  the  new 
and  unwonted  presence.  It  was  as  if  a  new  planet 
should  be  projected  into  our  system— it  would  make  the 
old  worlds  stagger  in  their  paths.  Bodies  in  contact 
reciprocally  affect  each  other,  especially  in  mpect  of 
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tempenture.  Poor  hot  water  itito  a  cold  vcsael ;  the 
water  contributes  to  heat  the  vessel,  but  the  vessel  also 
contributes  to  cool  the  water.  If  a  constant  and  strong 
stream  of  hot  water  is  supplied,  it  will  bring  up  the 
Tessd  to  its  own  temperatioe. 

A  process  like  this  goes  on  continually  between  the 
Church  and  the  world.  Fervent  disciples,  especially  in 
s  time  of  first  love,  affect  with  somewhat  of  their  own 
warmth  the  society  into  which  they  are  poured ;  but 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  clasping  round  the  converts, 
affects  them  with  its  own  coldness.  The  world,  being 
the  burger  body,  will  soon  cool,  will  soon  freeze  these 
few  disciples'  hearts,  unless  they  contrive  to  maintain 
eoDstant  contact  with  the  Head,  and  continually  draw 
from  his  fulness. 

A  word  here  to  those  who  live  without  Christ  in  the 
woild.  My  friends,  I  confess  that  the  Church  in  con- 
tact with  yoa  is  more  or  less  cold  in  spirit  Its  faith 
and  love  are  not  lively.  The  visible  Church  in  contact 
with  society  is  not  so  bright  and  burning  as  to  arrest 
and  compel  yonr  regard.  The  disciples  are  not  so  mani- 
festly like  heaven  as  to'  send  a  thrill  of  terror  through 
TOO,  lest  you  should  fail  to  join  their  company.  If  you 
remain  careless,  I  oonf^  that  we  are  much  to  blame. 
YoQ  have  cause  to  blame  Christians.     But  if  you 


stumble  over  their  ooldness^-stumble  so  as  to  fall— what 
conifort  will  it  afford  you  that  you  could  blame  the 
Church  for  its  lukewarmness  ?  To  blame  them,  even  when 
they  are  blameworthy,  will  not  save  you  when  you  are  lost. 

Lately  in  this  dty  the  father  of  a  fEunily  had  occasion 
to  look  over  some  workmen  who  were  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  house  for  him.  After  the  work  was  far  advanced,, 
he  found  one  of  the  men  lighting  his  pipe  among  the 
dry,  light,  inflammable  shavings  which  were  strewn 
abcNit  in  all  directions.  Addressing  the  workman,  the 
owner  said,  *'  If  my  house  is  burned  by  these  sparks,  the 
blame  will  rest  on  you."  Pausing  and  thinking  over 
what  he  had  said,  he  added  with  a  sigh,  *'  The  blame 
will  be  yours,  but  the  loss  will  be  mine ;  for  you  cannot 
repay."  The  thought  sank  into  the  proprietor's  heart; 
he  saw  the  risk  was  too  great :  he  went  away  and  tn- 
9ured  the  hotue. 

Oh,  my  brother,  go  and  do  likewise.  Yourselves^ 
not  the  house,  but  the  immortal  inhabitant— yourselves 
are  in  instant  danger  of  being  lost  Let  it  be  confessed 
there  is  not  such  ardent  faith  in  the  Church  as  to^ 
awaken  a  slumberer— the  Churdi  deserves  blame ;  but 
the  lass  is  yours.  Go  and  insure.  Tour  soul's  life  is 
too  much  exposed ;  hide  it  in  a  place  of  safety;  hide  it 
"with  Christ  in  God." 


Wst  ^§ilbrm's  Ipluastirji. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

BOOK  WILLIE. 

"  Sow  ye  beside  all  waters 

VHiere  the  dew  of  heayen  may  fall ; 
Ye  shall  reap  if  ye  be  not  weary. 

For  the  Spirit  breathes  o'er  aU. 
Bow,  though  the  thorns  may  wound  thee,— 

(hu  wore  the  thorns  for  thee ; 
Aftd  though  the  cold  world  soon  thee. 

Patient  And  hopeful  be." 


S  next  morning  was  a  bright  autumnal 
*  one,  and  a  slight  frosty  feeling  in  the  air 
gave  it  a  most  exhilarating  effect ;  and  as 
Angus  set  off  to  his  day's  work,  he  felt  as 
if  aQ  the  gloomy,  depressing  thoughts  of  the  pre?ious 
<isj  had  departed.  Only  one  thing  troubled  him — he 
voold  have  liked  to  have  turned  up  the  promise  in  the 
Bible,  to  have  made  sure  that  it  was  indeed  written  in 
God's  own  Book.  But  Angus's  school  Bible  had  been 
kst,  and  the  large  famOy  one— out  of  which  the  fuiner 
nerer  fsfled  to  read  a  portion  every  Sabbath  night— lay 
in  tiie  pariour ;  and  so  unusual  was  it  for  any  one  in 
that  household  to  read  it  on  week-days,  that  Angus  had 
Dot  moral  ooorage  enough  to  be  the  first  to  do  so.  He 
visbed  he  could  get  one  to  buy ;  but  his  pocket-money 


was  small,  and  Bibles  were  not  to  be  got  nearer  than, 
tbe  litUe  town  some  miles  off. 

The  dinner-hour  had  come  round,  and  father  and  sen- 
took  their  way  homeward,  holding  pleasant  oonvefse. 
As  they  approached  the  house  they  heard  Mrs.  Macgreger 
exchanging  words  with  a  man  who  stood  at  the  door,, 
evidently  offering  some  goods  for  sale. 

*^  When  folks  have  to  work  the  whole  day,"  Mrs. 
Mapgregor  was  saying,  in  a  loud  voice, ''  there's  no  time 
for  thinking  on  these  things.  Maybe  if  I  were  like 
some. of  your  grand  ladies,  who  do  nothing  but  sit 
wi*  their  hands  folded  in  front  o'  them,  I  might 
tak  to  reading  good  books  too.  But  1'  the  noo  Tvo- 
got  my  work  to  see  to;  so  ply  your  trade  else- 
where." 
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'*Ay,  you're  a  great  worker,  Mrs.  Macgregor;  and 
thaf  s  a  fine  thing  for  a  woman  to  be,"  replied  the  man. 
*^  Bnt  ye  mauna  forget,  '  The  night  oometh,  when  no 
man  can  work.'  If  ye  made  the  Lord  Jesus  your  friend, 
and  put  your  trust  in  him,  you  wouldna  find  it  hindered 
your  work,  my  guid  woman.  Be  ye  sure,  the  work  in 
the  carpenters  shop  at  Nazareth  was  done  the  more 
perfectly  that  all  the  whUe,  one  way  or  another,  our 
Lord  was  busied  in  his  Fathers  business." 

Just  then  the  pedlar  turned  round,  and  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  fjEumer  and  his  son.  They 
accosted  him  frankly. 

"  Trying  to  beguile  the  gudewife  into  buying  fineiy, 
eh  ?"  said  the  farmer,  with  a  laugh.  "  You've  gone  to 
the  wrong  pUce  for  that  It's  the  young  lassies  deck 
themselves  up  wi' ribbons  and  hices;  no  hard-working 
women  like  my  wife." 

*'  The  finety  I  have  been  offering  her  is  a  robe  of  fine 
linen  that  never  wears  out,  and  a  golden  crown  that 
lasts  for  ever;  and  she  can  have  them,  and  you  too, 
without  money  and  without  price." 

<<  Ah ! "  said  the  farmer,  "  I  see !  You're  Book  WiUie; 
and  it's  books,  not  fineiy,  you're  selling.  Gome  in, 
man,  and  get  dinner.  You'll  have  walked  a  long  way 
the  day  already,  I'm  thinking.^See,  wifie !  set  a  plate 
for  Book  Willie !"  And  so  saying,  for  once  unheeding 
the  frown  of  disapproval  on  his  wife's  face,  the  farmer 
ushered  the  somewhat  reluctant  man  into  the  kitchen, 
where  they  found  the  dinner  waiting. 

That  simple  repast  over,  books  were  displayed— some 
brightly-bound  ones,  and  several  Bibles.  He  soon  made 
friends  with  the  children ;  and,  with  the  bigger  ones 
standing  near,  and  little  Bob  Roy  on  his  knee,  he  asked 
if  they  would  like  a  story.  The  ready  sparkle  of  their 
eyes  told  that ;  and  after  a  moments  thought,  he  told 
them,  in  allegorical  language,  the  old,  old  story  of 
redeeming  love : — 

*'  Far,  far  away,  in  a  lovely  land,  there  lived  a  Great 
King,  in  the  most  wonderful  city  that  ever  was  seen. 
Its  streets  were  of  solid  gold,  its  walls  of  every  different 
kind  of  precious  stones,  and  the  gates  ^hich  led  into  it 
of  glistening  pearls,  more  beautiful  than  anything  you 
children  can  fancy.  A  sparkling  river— far  more  so 
even  than  the  one  that  runs  through  your  own  strath — 
watered  that  city;  and  the  trees  and  lovely  flowers  that 
grew  on  its  banks  were  unfading  ones,  always  fresh  and 
fragrant.  There  were  many  people  in  the  city,  all 
ready  to  do  the  will  of  the  Great  King  and  his  only  Son, 
equal  to  himself  in  power,  goodness,  and  glory.  Bay 
after  day — for  there  was  no  night  there— the  sound  of 
music  and  harping  filled  the  air.  Life  was  one  con- 
tinuous joy  in  that  country ;  for  all  lived  in  love,  and 
joyed  to  do  the  will  of  their  King.  But  not  far  from 
that  city  lay  another  country,  which  also  belonged  to  the 
Great  King— a  fair  and  fertile  spot  once,  but  now  a 
blight  had  fallen  on  it  Its  inmates  had  refused  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  Great  King,  and  risen  in  rebellion 
against  him.    Then  death  entered  that  land  \  and  in- 


stead of  songs  of  joy  and  gladness,  there  was  sickness, 
and  misery,  and  crying.  Had  any  wished  to  escape  and 
return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  King,  they  could  not 
The  King  was  just,  and  the  doom  they  deserved  was 
death  eternal.  Yet  the  Kingf  s  heart  yearned  over  them. 
He  willed  not  their  death :  far,  far  rather  would  he 
have  drawn  every  one  of  them  into  his  Golden  City,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  bliss.  But  it  could  not  be.  Between 
these  two  lands  lay  now  a  great  abyss,  over  which  no 
bridge  could  be  built  save  by  one  means.  The  inmates 
of  the  blighted  land  had  broken  down  the  bridge  which 
had  been  there,  in  their  rebellion ;  and  for  that  offence 
they  knew  the  punishment  was  death.  None  conld 
escape ;  for  they  must  have  plunged  into  the  abyss  in 
striving  to  enter  the  €k)lden  City.  But  were  One  equal 
in  greatness  to  the  King,  perfectly  holy  and  spotless,  to 
descend  to  that  suffering  world,  and  willingly  consent 
to  be  put  to  death  in  their  stead,  then  the  justice  of  the 
King— which  dare  not  leave  the  guilty  unpunished — 
^ould  be  satisfied,  and  his  loving  heart  rejoice  in  rescu- 
ing eveiy  one  who  would  enter  the  Golden  City  through 
the  merits  of  Him  who  bridged  over  the  abyss  by  his 
death." 

The  children  drew  a  deep  breath.  ''Could  any  be 
found?"  they  said. 

"  Yes ;  the  King's  Son  offered  to  go.  He  left  the 
beautiful  city  with  its  golden  streets,  its  evergreen 
gardens,  its  air  of  peace  and  joy,  its  sweet  music,  and 
its  thousand  joys— he  took  off  his  shining  kingly  robes, 
laid  aside  his  golden  crown,  and  went  down  to  the 
blighted,  sin-stricken  land  to  bleed  and  die,  that  all 
who  would  believe  in  him,  and  accept  him  as  the  only 
bridge  over  the  abyss,  might  enter  into  the  Holy  City." 

«  And  did  he  go  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  went,  lived  a  holy  life  in  the  midst  of  that 
wicked  land  for  years,  telling  to  all  the  reason  why  he 
came  amongst  them,  and  urging  them  to  seek  to  enter 
the  Golden  Land;  and  then  was  put  to  death  on  a  cross. 
But  death  could  not  keep  him ;  and  he  rose  out  of  the 
grave,  and  appeared  again  in  the  blighted  land,  to  show 
how  the  Great  King  had  indeed  accepted  his  death  in 
the  pkce  of  the  eternal  death  of  all  who  would  believe 
on  him.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  Golden  City — to 
the  regal  robes  and  the  kingly  crown — and  waits  with 
outstretched  arms  to  help  over  the  now  bridged  abyss 
any  one  from  the  sin-stricken  land  who  asks,  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  has  done,  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
Golden  City." 

"  How  kind,  how  good  he  was ! "  said  the  two  little 
girls.  '''How  very  dearly  all  the  people  in  the  blighted 
land  must  have  loved  him !" ■ 

"  So  you  would  have  thought,"  continued  Book  Willie. 
"  But  this  was  Ceut  from  being  the  case.  A  great  many 
could  not,  do  not,  care  for  him ;  nay,  more,  they  hat« 
his  very  name,  and  never  think  about  the  Golden 
City  at  all.  Tell  me,  now,  children,  do  you  love 
him  ?" 
I      "  We !— why,  how  could  we  ?    Oh !  "—and  there  they 
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stopped:  the  meaning  of  the  story  had  flashed  upon 
them. 

"/knew,"  said  little  Rob  Roy,  <'  all  the  while  'twas 
i&m  you  meant  Snow  told  me  'boat  him ;  and  I  do 
loTe  him,  'cause  he  died  for  me." 

k  dead  silence  followed  the  child's  words.  Mrs.  Mac- 
giegor  clattered  amongst  the  dishes,  which  she  began  to 
more  off  the  table ;  but  Book  Willie  noticed  her  wipe  a 
tear  off  her  cheek.  The  farmer  moved  uneasily  on  his 
cfaiir;  the  simple  story  had  raised  thoughts  in  his  mind 
i)6  wonid  rather  not  have  had  there.  But  Angus  stepped 
boldly  forward,  and  addressing  the  colporteur  (for  such 
he  inu),  said, — 

'<How  can  one  show  their  love  to  the  Son  of  the 
King?" 

"  He  tells  you  himself  in  his  Holy  Word.  Look 
here ! "  And  he  pointed  to  the  words,  '*  If  ye  love  me, 
ieep  my  commandments." 

The  boy  bent  his  head  reverently ;  then  taking  up. 
a  Bible,  he  asked  its  price.  His  money  was  sufficient 
to  porchaae  it  Then  he  turned  up  the  promise  written 
in  Snow's  card ;  and  silently  directing  the  colporteur's 
attention  to  it^  he  asked  anxiously,  ''  Is  that  promise 
forme?" 

''  It  is  for  all  who  love  the  Son  of  the  King,"  was  the 
answer.   "Do you?" 

Then,  without  another  word,  the  humble  servant  of 
God  knelt  down,  and  asked  that  every  soul  in  that 
house  might  love  and  serve  Him  who  died  for  them; 
and  that  through  all  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  life 
they  might  experience  the  fiuthfulness  of  the  promise, 
**  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  crooked  things 
itraight"  Then,  rising,  he  bade  them  a  hasty  larewell; 
bidding  Rob  Roy  be  sure  and  tell  his  cousin  Snow  that 
Book  Willie  had  been  asking  for  her. 

Once  outside,  he  said  to  himself,  "  The  treasure  in 
the  golden  casket  has,  I  believe,  already  begun  to 
enrich  the  dwellers  in  that  house,  though  they  know  it 
not" 

Few  remarks  were  made  in  the  farm-house  on  their 
gneat  or  his  words ;  but  in  Angus's  heart  a  strange  new 
love  was  stirring.  The  stoiy  of  redeeming  love  he  had 
(■ften  beard  before,  but  his  own  part  and  interest  in  it 
had  only  come  home  now.  What  could  he  do  for  Him 
vho  had  done  so  much  for  him  ?  The  thought  stirred 
him  that  day  and  many  others.  He  delayed  no  more 
in  pleading  tiie  promise  now ;  and  in  sure  faith  that  in 
one  way  or  another  it  would  be  fulfilled,  he  committed 
his  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  went  diligently  and  cheer- 
fully to  his  work,  taking  every  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  studies  and  improving  his  mind  in  his  spare  minutes. 
His  blithe  smile  returned ;  the  cloud  seldom  crossed 
the  brow  now ;  and  even  the  mother's  heart  was  at  rest 
concerning  him.  **  'Twas  Book  Willie's  stoiy,"  she 
would  lay  to  herself,  "  worked  the  change."  And  so 
^  she  was  right ;  but  it  was  a  Power  which  as  yet  she 
Uil  not  felt  that  had  blessed  the  words— even  the 
wonder-working  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  BIOBLAHD  SOHOOIrHOUSE. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  m%j. 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofltably  gmj. 
There  in  his  nolsj  mansion  skilled  to  role, 
The  Tillage  master  taught  his  little  school 

'*  Hsas  we  are  at  last  1"  said  Donald  Menzies  to  little 
Snowdrop,  as,  after  a  drive  of  many  miles,  they  stopped 
at  the  small  thatched  cottage  attached  to  the  village 
school-room.  It  was  encircled  with  trees ;  and  the 
rowan-trees  entwined  their  branches,  covered  with  their 
bright  scarlet  berries,.lovingly  round  the  little  cottage, 
whilst  a  neat  garden,  gay  with  autumn  flowers,  gave  it 
a  look  of  refinement  and  comfort. 

''  The  gudewife  is  a  sickly  body,"  said  the  school- 
master, as  they  neared  his  home,  ''and  is  mostly  all 
day  in  bed ;  and  the  work  all  lands  on  Morag,^— that^s 
my*  daughter  by  my  first  marriage.  She's  fifteen  years 
old ;  and  has  but  a  hard  life  of  it,  poor  lass,  for  there's 
six  bairns  to  look  after,  and  little  time  to  rest.  Be 
kind  to  Morag,  little  Snow ;  if  s  little  kindness  she's 
had  in  life,  for  even  I  have  to  be  hard  on  her  at  times." 

A  patter  of  little  feet  to  the  door  as  the  gig  stopped 
brought  the  conversation  to  an  end.  A  dark-eyed, 
somewhat  sullen-looking  girl  came  out,  and  thnisting 
the  little  ones  impatiently  aside,  came  forward,  saying,— 

''  So  you're  back  at  last,  father !  Mother  has  fretted 
sore  for  ye ;  and  the  school  laddies  have  just  run  wild — 
they'll  pay  heed  to  nobody  but  yourself."  Then,  seeing 
Snow,  she  said,  in  a  sulky  tone,  "  Is  that  our  cousin 
from  Australia?" 

*'  Yes,  Morag.  See  what  a  poor  little  white  thing 
she  is !    Ton  try  if  you  can't  make  something  of  her." 

<<  It's  small  comfort  she'll  get  here,"  muttered  the 
girL    "  Work,  work,  from  morning  to  night ! " 

Snow  was  bewildered.  The  small  house— the  noisy, 
ill-managed  children— the  untidy  room— all  formed  a 
great  contrast  to  her  aunt's  well-ordered  household. 
Mrs.  Memdes,  a  fretful  Invalid,  greeted  Snow  kindly 
enough,  but  occupied  the  whole  supper-time  in  ad- 
monishing her  husband  for  having  been  away  so  long. 

'^  There's  me,  that  should  never  have  been  out  of  my 
bed,  obliged  to  be  up  slaving  about  I  It's  little  enough 
help  Morag  gives  me." 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  "  ye'd  better  let  me 
go,  as  I  want,  and  seek  a  place.  Then  ye'll  see  how 
well  ye'll  do  without  me !" 

Angry  words  followed,  till  the  father  interfered  and 
enforced  silence.  Poor  Snow  sat  amazed  and  unhappy. 
This  household  seemed  fuller  of ''  crooked  places"  than 
any  she  had  seen.  Surely  the  treasure  in  her  golden 
casket  was  unknown  here !  Presently  a  lull  came.  The 
children  were  huddled  off  to  bed  by  Morag;  Mrs.  Menzies 
also  went  to  rest ;  and  the  schoolmaster,  vexed  in  spirit 
at  his  unhappy  home,  sat  down  with  an  aching  heart  to 
correct  the  school  exercises  for  the  next  day.  Snow 
and  he  were  alone.    The  exercises  were  before  him,  but 
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his  thoughts  were  evidently  far  off.  He  leaned  his 
head  heavily  on  his  hand.  He  was  weary—the  great 
harden  of  domestic  strife  and  onhappiness  was  weigh- 
ing him  down.  He  could  keep  order  in  the  school,  hut 
failed  in  his  own  home.  He  sighed  deeply:  Snow's 
eyes,  full  of  compassion,  met  his. 

'^Poor  little  Snow/*  he  said,  "I  wish  I  had  not 
hrought  you  here.  A  sick  wife  and  a  lot  of  haims  is  a 
heavy  burden  for  a  man  to  bear.*' 

Gentle,  timid  Snow  could  not  have  told  how  she 
gained  courage  to  say,  as  the  words  of  one  of  her  pro- 
mise texts  rose  to  her  mind,  "  Cast  thy  burden  on  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  sustain  thee."   * 

Her  cousin  looked  up  amazed,  but  drew  her  kindly 
to  his  side.  "Ay,  if  one  could  do  that,**  be  said. 
'*  There's  times  when  Fd  like  to  do  it  too,  for  mine's  a 
heavy  one.  You're  like  your  father,  Snow.  It  was 
always  God's  Words  wi'  Archie  Macgregor.  He  was  a 
guid  lad,  was  Archie,  and  no  doubt  he'd  his  own 
burden  to  bear." 

''He  cast  it  on  the  Lord,"  said  the  girl,  ''and  he 
did  sustain  him.  You  know  he  could  not  break  his 
word,  could  he,  when  he  had  promised  ? " 

Then  seeing  Mr.  Menzies  take  up  a  bundle  of  the 
exercises  in  his  hand,  Snow  said,  ''  Could  I  help  you  to 
correct  these ;  I  would  like  it  so  much  ?" 

"  You,  my  child !  Ah,  I  forgot,  your  father  would 
be  sure  to  give  you  a  good  education  ;  here,  let  me  see 
what  you  can  do." 

Snow  was  soon  at  work,  quickly  correcting  wrong 
grammar  and  bad  spelling ;  and  when  Morag  came  into 
the  room,  after  putting  the  children  to  bed,  she  found 
her  father  with  a  lighter  brow,  and  Snow  working  away 
cheerfully.  She  felt  bitter  about  it.  She  would  have 
liked  to  have  helped  her  father,  and  could  have  done  so, 
for  the  girl  had  been  well  taught ;  but  he  never  asked 
her,  not  because  he  scorned  her  help,  as  she  thought, 
but  to  spare  putting  what  he  deemed  would  be  an  extra 
burden  on  the  ah^ady  over-worked  girl.  Her  heart  was 
full,  and  taking  up  her  work,  she  sat  brooding  over  the 
hardness  of  her  lot.  Snow  and  she  shared  the  same  bed 
in  a  little  garret  room. 

Several  days  passed  much  as  the  first  one  of  Snow's 
visit  had  done.  Step-mother  and  daughter  wrangling, 
the  children  disputing,  the  father  troubled  and  unhappy. 
Heartily  did  Snow  wish  herself  back  at  the  Birken  Farm; 
earnestly  did  she  plead  that  hour  by  hour  she  might  see  by 
faith  her  heavenly  Father  going  before  her.  She  had  her 
little  "golden  casket"  with  her,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  its  treasures  were  useless  there.  Ah,  but  Snow  forgot 
that  the  Owner  of  her  treasures  could  bless  them  to  any 
whom  He  willed !  She  did  not  know  that  some  of  these 
very  promises  had  been  pled  again  and  again  by  one 
now  in  glory,  in  regard  to  a  little  girl  whom  she  was 
leaving  motherless.  Yes,  though  Snow  knew  it  not, 
and  Morag  had  only  a  faint  remembrance  of  it,  the 
prayers  of  a  dead  mother  encircled  the  poor  sullen  girl, 
and,  it  may  be,  held  her  back  from  destruction.    Many, 


many  times  had  her  mother  pled  for  Morag  before  God, 
saying,  ''  Let  her  soul  live ; "  and  he  who  hath  said, 
"  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  give  thee  the 
desires  of  thine  hearty"  was  sure  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
though  he  might  tarry  awhile. 

Snow  was  by  no  means  idle  in  her  new  abode,  and  in 
a  short  while  Morag  was  obliged,  however  unwillingly, 
to  own  that  her  burden  of  work  was  much  lightened 
by  her  cousin.  The  rooms  were  tidied,  the  children 
amused,  and  even  Mrs.  Menzies'  fretfolness  appeased  by 
Snowdrop.  Many  a  pleasant  hour  also  did  Snow  spend 
with  the  children  in  the  fields  and  woodf ;  and  even 
Morag's  sullen  looks  changed  into  smiles  as  she  saw  the 
beautiful  bouquets  that  her  cousin  brought  home  from 
her  walks.  The  wild  flowers  were  mostly  over,  though 
still  some  beautiful  pieces  of  heather  were  found  on  the 
hills ;  but  Snow's  bouquets  were  chiefly  composed  of  the 
different  leaves  in  their  bright  autumnal  colours,  mixed 
with  the  bright  coral  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and 
the  hips  of  the  wild  roses.  Placed  in  a  pretty  glass,  it 
was  wonderful  how  these  bouquets  brightened  up  the 
dingy  rooms. 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  Morag  held  aloof  from  her 
cousin,  showing  her  no  unkindness,  but  making  no  con- 
fidante of  her.  One  day,  after  having  been  witness  of 
a  stormy  scene  between  mother  and  daughter,  Snow 
had  slipped  up  to  her  little  room,  feeling  troubled  and 
disquieted.  She  had  taken  out  her  "  golden  casket/* 
contrasting  as  she  did  so  her  own  gentle,  loving  mother 
with  Mrs.  Menzies,  and  wondering  to  herself  what 
Morag  would  have  been  under  her  gentle  influence.  She 
was  seated  with  her  promise  texts  on  her  knee,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Morag  rushed  in,  her  BuUen 
looks  vanished,  but  her  whole  face  glowing  with  passion, 
and  a  look  of  fixed  determination  of  purpose  on  it,  such 
as  Snow  had  never  seen  her  have. 
'  "  Well,"  she  said,  in  an  excited  tone,  "  come  what 
may,  she's  seen  the  last  of  me.  Slave  for  her  who  likes, 
ril  do  it  no  more.  I  can  make  my  own  bread  and  be  a 
burden  to  none,  and  if  I  have  to  beg,  I'll  do  it  sooner 
than  stay  here  to  be  nagged  at  from  mom  to  night  ;'* 
and  the  excited  girl  began  hastily  to  make  up  a  few 
clothes  into  a  bundle. 

She  had  half  opened  the  door  to  depart  when  Snow, 
who  had  sat  petrified  with  amazement,  darted  forward , 
and  laying  her  hand  on  her  arm,  said, ''  0  Morag,  think 
on  your  father.  Would  you  break  his  heart  ?  Do  not, 
do  not  go ! " 

The  girl  paused,  but  said,  bitterly,  '*  He'll  break  his 
heart  none  for  me.  I  could  have  loved  him,  toiled  for 
him,  died  for  him,  but  he  thrust  me  back  for  fear  of  her. 
No,  no,  there's  none  will  miss  me — let  me  go." 

"  Morag,  Morag,"  pleaded  Snow,  "your  father  loves 
you  dearly,  and  will  never  lift  up  his  head  if  you  go  like 
this.  '  Little  Snow,'  he  said  to  me  the  day  I  came  here, 
'  be  kind  to  Morag,  poor  lass,  she's  had  little  kindness 
shown  her  in  her  life.'  Oh  yes,  Morag,  he  loves  you 
dearly." 
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Laige  tears  fell  from  Morag's  eyes  as  her  cousin  spoke. 
^  Why,  then/'  she  said,  "  did  he  never  tell  me,  never 
once  kiss  me  as  Pve  seen  other  fathers  kiss  their  bairns, 
never  let  me  help  him  as  I  coold  have  helped  him,  never 
a '  God  bless  you,  Morag?'  And  I  did  love  him— I  do. 
Mother,  my  own  mother's  last  words  to  me,  child  though 
I  was,  were, '  Be  kind  to  your  father,  Morag  ;  you're  all 
be  has  left  to  comfort  him ; ' "  and  the  girl  burst  into  a 
passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Snow  stood  silent,  bat  threw  her  ann  round  her  cousin 
and  let  her  weep  on,  only  saying  once,  ^'Tour  own 
mother  would  have  said, '  Stay,  Morag.' "  i 

A  softened  voice  answered,  "  I  know  it.  Oh,  I  wish 
I  was  with  her,  for  I  am  weary,  weary ; "  and  the  girl, 
exhausted  with  her  passion,  leant  her  head  heavily  on 
Snow's  shoulder. 

As  she  did  so  her  eyes  rested  on  a  promise  card  which 
Snow  held  in  her  hand.  Through  her  tears  she  read  the 
words,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Often  had  she 
read  them  before,  for  she  was  well  taught  in  Bible 
knowledge,  but  never  before  had  she  thought  of  a  per- 
scnal  application  of  any  text  or  promise ;  but  now  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  Jesus  had  said  these  words  ex- 
pressly for  her.  '<  0  Snow,"  she  said,  "  would  He  let 
me  come,  and  give  me  rest  ?  " 

Far  reply  Snow  turned  to  another  of  her  cards,  on 
which  was  the  predous  promise,  ^*  Him  that  cometh  unto 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Then  producing  the 
golJen  casket,  she  told  her  cousin  all  about  her  dead 
mother  and  her  parting  gift.  Morag  listened  in  silence ; 
through  all  she  seemed  to  hear  a  heavenly  voice  saying 
orer  and  over  to  her,  ''Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give 
joa  rest**  The  sound  of  the  children's  voices  quarrel- 
ling and  ciyiog  outside  reminded  Snow  that  there  waa 
no  one  looking  after  them,  so  leaving  Morag  with  her 
card  in  her  hand,  she  ran  ofEl 

We  will  not  seek  to  break  the  privacy  of  the  hour  that 
Morag  spent  alone  in  her  little  room ;  this  much  we 
know,  that  if  saints  in  glory  are  permitted  to  know  what 
passes  here  below,  the  spirit  of  Morag's  mother  would 
that  hour  be  rejoicing  over  her  child,  wrestling  at  a 
throne  of  graoe,  for  a  help  in  time  of  need,  for  strength 
to  resist  the  e\il  one,  for  rest  to  her  weary  souL  Yes, 
in  the  dark,  sullen  spirit  of  the  girl  light  had  arisen, 
not  to  shine  all  at  once  brightJy,  often  to  be  clouded,  at 
times  scarcely  to  be  visible,  so  flickering  and  uncertain 
«aa  the  flame,  but  never  to  be  altogether  extinguished, 
&i)d,  as  years  went  on,  to  steadily  increase  and  lighten 
the  dark  road  of  life  to  many.  Ere  Snow  returned  to  the 
Birken  Farm  she  saw  that  the  light  had  arisen— saw  it 
in  the  gentie  manner,  the  silent  bearing  of  reproach, 
the  ardent  wish  to  please  her  &ther,  the  newly-awakened 
lore  to  God's  Word — and  Snow  knew  that  the  treasure 
in  the  golden  casket  had  made  rich  another  soul  for 
(tensity,  and  once  more  realized  the  greatness  of  the 
inheritance  left  to  her  by  her  loved  mother. 

SnoTT  lay  thick  on  the  ground  ere  Snowdrop  left  the 


school-house  to  return  to  Birken  Farm.  Morag  said 
little,  but  a  tear  fell  on  Snow's  hand  as  she  bade  her 
farewell ;  and  when  Donald  Menzies  left  her  in  safety 
at  the  farm,  he  said,  at  parting,  "  Qod  bless  you,  little 
Snow,  for  your  kindness  to  Morag,  and  for  reminding  an 
old  man  to  '  cast  his  burden  on  the  Lord.'  No  sword 
so  sharp  as  Qod's  own  words;  it's  that  that  comes  home 
to  a  soul."  Yes,  Snow  felt  that  any  good  that  she  had 
done  was  by  nothing  of  her  own.  Qod  himself  had 
worked  by  his  Word,  which  is  indeed  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUXSST  AMONG  THE  KOUNTAINB. 

"To  one  who  hu  been  long  in  city  pent, 
Tis  very  tweet  to  look  into  the  free 
And  open  face  of  heaven,  to  breathe  a  prayer 
Full  in  the  face  of  the  blue,  blue  firmament." 

Snow  was  warmly  welcomed  at  the  Birken  Farm.  Her 
uncle  lifted  his  wee  spring  floweret  (as  he  called  her) 
down  from  the  gig,  and  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 
Angus  told  her  he  had  been  wearying  to  get  her  back; 
whilst  little  Bob  Boy  shouted  with  delight  at  seeing  his 
pretty  Snow  again;  and  even  Mrs.  Macgregor  left  her 
work  to  bring  forward  the  baby  to  show  her  how  much 
he  had  grown  since  she  had  left  the  farm.  Ere  long 
Snow  had  heard  all  about  Book  Willie  and  his  visit,  and 
heard  from  Angus's  own  lips  the  comfort  her  promise 
text  had  proved  to  him.  There  were  many  pleasant 
talks  between  the  cousins  after  that,  and  Angus  found 
that  he  had  got  a  companion  who  would  listen  to  his 
thoughts  and  fancies  about  the  grand  old  mountains, 
and  who  never  wearied  of  hearing  the  wonderful  stories 
of  the  different  sorts  of  rocks  and  marvellous  fossil 
creatures  found  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
where  a  clever  young  mason  was  at  work,  who  in  spare 
hours  would  relate  stories  about  the  different  stones 
amongst  which  he  worked,  and  make  Angus  examine 
with  him  the  strange  fossils  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation. 

Angus's  room  was  filled  now  with  different  specimens 
of  rocks  and  rare  fossils,  all  classified  by  his  friend,  and 
many  a  spare  hour  was  spent  in  gaining  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  Ghemistiy,  too,  had  become  a 
favourite  study,  and  many  an  experiment  was  made, 
to  the  mother's  no  small  horror,  who  looked  on  aU 
Angus's  pursuits  with  a  jealous  eye,  in  case  they  should 
induce  him  to  give  up  farming. 

All  through  the  long  winter  Angus  plodded  on,  study- 
ing deeply,  yet  neglecting  not  hia  out-of-door  duties ; 
but  neither  father  nor  mother  could  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  Angus's  love  of  study  was  increasing 
daily.  *  He  had  many  discouragements,  but  he  worked 
steadUy  on,  though  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry 
out  his  parents'  wishes  as  regarded  his  farming.  The 
thirst  for  learning  was  on  him,  but  he  never  allowed  it 
to  interfere  with  his  hard  farm-work.     Iron  bars  ob- 
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stnicted  his  path,  but  he  had  faith  that  they  would  be 
removed  in  God's  appointed  time  and  way.  He  had 
few  books  to  help  him,  but  his  friend  the  mason  had 
shown  him  that  God*8  great  book  of  Nature  lay  open 
before  him,  and  had  given  him  a  key  to  unlock  some  of 
its  hidden  stores  of  secret  treasures,  and  thus,  thought 
Angus,  had  removed  one  of  the  bars  of  iron  which  had 
hitherto  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  these  marvels.  He 
loved  the  hills  all  the  more  that  he  knew  something  of 
their  formations,  and  could  explain  the  cause  of  the 
curious  groove-like  marks  on  many  of  them. 

Spring  had  come  again,  leaves  were  unfolding  their 
tender  green,  glimmering  in  the  sunshine,  birds  wore 
singing  gaily,  and  the  rivers,  fed  by  the  snow  (melted 
everywhere,  save  on  the  topmost  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains), were  dashing  along  over  the  pure  white  stones 
which  were  embedded  in  the  channel  In  sheltered 
places  spring  flowers  were  peeping  above  ground,  and 
all  Nature  seemed  rejoicing,  when  a  letter  was  brought 
to  Farmer  Macgregor  which  called  forth  much  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Birken  Farm. 

"  Young  M'Callum's  ailing  sorely,"  said  the  farmer  to 
his  wife,  after  reading  the  letter ;  "  poor  lad.  You'll 
mind  Joe,  wifie,  a  clever  lad  at  his  books,  and  a  good, 
but  sickly-like  frae  the  time  he  was  a  bairn.  This 
letter  is  from  his  father ;  he*s  anxious,  you  see,  about 
Joe,  and  the  doctors  have  stopped  his  studies  —  ye 
know  Joe  was  a  college  lad,  and  it's  grand  honours  he's 
carried  ofi"  at  the  Glasgow  college  this  very  month ;  and 
now  he's  like  to  fall  into  decline,  and  so  his  £athef  s  low 
about  him,  sma'  wonder"— and  here  the  fSurmer  looked 
uneasily  at  his  wife.  "  Fve  been  thinking,  wifie,  if  we 
could  only  have  him  here  a  bit,  the  fine  air  and  womanly 
nursing  might  do  something  for  the  motherless  lad." 

"  Deed,  guidman,"  said  Mrs.  Macgregor  testily, "  Fve 
enough  on  my  hands  without  seeking  to  get  mair.  It's 
Imrd  enough  work,  I  can  tell  you,  to  slave  for  our  own 
bairns,  without  seeking  to 'take  chaige  o'  other  folks', 
cousins  though  they  be.  I  want  nane  o'  your  dreamy, 
fanciful,  book-learned  lads  here  to  put  fancies  into 
other  people's  heads,  and  make  them  neglect  their  law- 
ful callings." 

And  80  sayuig,  Mrs.  Macgregor  rose  from  the  dinner- 
table  and  began  to  wash  up  the  dishes  with  great  energy. 
The  farmer  looked  at  her  quietly,  and  signing  to  Angus, 
who  was  beginning  to  speak,  to  keep  silence,  rose,  say- 
ing, as  he,  accompanied  by  his  son,  went  to  work  in  the 
fields, ''  Take  your  own  way  then,  wifie,  you  know  best ; 
only  I  thocht  that  your  mothers  heart  would  have  felt 
for  the  poor  sick  lad,  wi'  nae  woman  body  to  tend  him ; 
but  you  women  are  queer  creatures  ;"  and  so  saying,  the 
farmer  shut  the  door. 

"  It'll  come  all  right,  Angus,"  he  said,  after  they 
walked  in  silence  for  some  ti  me.  *^  Your  mothei^fi  a  rare 
woman,  lad— few  like  her ;  but  she  doesna  take  easy  to 
a  thing  at  the  first  blink  o'  it— it's  growls  at  first,  but  it 
conies  all  right.  I'd  like  to  see  how  long  she'd  keep  her 
heart  shut  to  ony  suflfering  lad,  and  he  motherless,  too. 


No,  no,  Angus ;  it's  not  your  mothei'll  do  that ;"  and 
the  farmer  chuckled  to  himself  at  the  bare  idea. 

Nor  was  he  wrong.    Mrs.  Maq;regor's  cogitations  that 
day,  whilst  engaged  in  ironing,  were  something  in  the 
style  of  the  following :   "  Men  are  so  unreasonable 
always — no  thoughts  for  any  one  but  themselves ;  and 
my  guidman  is  softer  than  most  of  them,  and  yet  hard 
to  turn  from  his  purpose.    Joe  M'Callum,  indeed,  idling 
about  here ;  read— reading— from  morning  to  ni^t,  and 
putting  more  fisncies  into  Angus's  head."    (Oh,  Mis. 
Macgregor,  there  was  the  secret  cause  of  yoiur  dislike  to 
have  Joe  an  inmate  of  your  house.)    "  It's  perfect  non- 
sense to  think  of  it    Fm  vexed  he  is  ilL    How  fond  his 
mother  was  of  him,  to  be  sure,  and  so  proud — I  do  be- 
lieve as  proud  as  I  am  of  my  Angus ;  how  she  would 
have  nursed  him,  had  she  lived,  and  have  grieved  to 
think  the  day  would  come  when  he  was  ill,  and  no  one 
near  him  to  tend  him— at  least  I  know  I  would  if  I 
thought  my  Angus— there,  it's  always  like  that     It^s 
not  to  be  supposed  like  Fm  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poor  motherless  lad  getting  a  chance  of  recovery.     I 
do  believe  our  pure  air  and  countiy  feeding  will  core  him 
yet— warm  milk  works  wonders  in  decline,  they  say. 
There,  of  course  he  must  come ;  and  I'll  do  my  best  for 
him,  as  Fd  hope  somebody  would  do  for  my  Angus, 
should  the  Lord  take  me,  and  he  fall  sick.  Besides,  the 
guidman  wishes  it ;  and  we  womankmd  maun  always 
yield.    Oh,  it^s  easy  to  look  soft,  and  yet  be  hard — oh, 
as  hard  as  can  be.    Yes,  of  course,  the  guidman  must 
get  his  way." 

And  so,  when  the  farmer  was  quietly  seated  by  the 
dean  ingle-side  at  night  with  his  children  round  him, 
Mrs.  Macgregor  said  abruptly,  as  if  the  idea  had  newly 
come  into  her  head  (instead  of  being  brooded  over  all 
the  day),  "  If  Joe  M'Oallum's  to  come,  he'd  better  oome 
soon.  The  coach  runs  next  Monday,  you  know;  and 
there's  the  room  in  the  garret  ready." 

*^  All  right,"  said  the  farmer,  quietly ;  "  Fll  write  to- 
morrow." 

And  80  it  came  to  pass  that  the  talented  young 
student  of  theology  became  for  some  months  an  inmate 
of  the  Burken  Farm.  Only  one  long  pent  up  in  a 
crowded  city,  and  for  some  weeks  confined  to  a  sick-bed 
there,  could  understand  Joe  M'Callum's  feeling  of  en- 
joyment as  he  drank  in  the  pure  bracing  mountain  air, 
and  watched  with  delight  the  buistmg  buds  and  the 
opening  flowers,  whilst  every  rural  smell  and  sonnd 
bjrought  new  pleasure.  Joe  was  a  dark-eyed,  taU, 
delicate-looking  lad  of  nineteen  years— '*  Not  near  bo 
well  looked  as  my  Angus,"  said  the  fond  mother,  as  she 
contrasted  her  rosy-cheeked,  deep  blue-eyed,  and  brown- 
haired  boy  with  his  cousin's  delicate  complexion  ;  but 
an  impartial  observer  would  have  found  much  to  admire 
in  Joe's  thoughtful  liquid  eyes,  his  noble  forehead,  and 
the  aspect  of  refinement  in  his  whole  bearing.  He  was 
a  silent  lad,  but  his  gentle,  kindly  way  with  her  UtUe 
ones,  combined  with  the  delicacy  of  his  appearance,  wou 
Mrs.  Macgregoi's  heart. 
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To  ADgiiB,  his  ooo8in*8  coming  was  a  source  of  un- 
boaaded  enjoyment.  Joe  was  forbidden  to  apply  closely 
to  study,  but  he  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  directing 
the  studies  of  his  cousin.  He  had  books  which  Angns 
had  in  vain  longed  to  possess,  and  every  spare  moment 
was  seized  on  to  advance  his  knowledge.  The  Greek 
book  was  no  longer  throwu  aside,  and  the  advance  made 
by  Angus  in  a  short  time  seemed  almost  incredible. 
Never  bad  Joe  seen  any  one  so  greedy  of  knowledge,  or 
make  as  rapid  progress.  College  was  never  thought  of 
now  by  Angus ;  though  his  cousin,  ere  he  left  Birkeu 
Farm,  told  him  he  was  quite  able  to  take  his  stand 
tbere  with  auy  lad  of  his  age,  and,  he  felt  sure,  carry  off 
hoDouFB  there.  But  when  Angus  told  him  how  matters 
stood,  his  cousin  said  no  more — he  was  not  one  to 
ooonsel  leaving  the  plain  path  of  duty  to  follow  that  of 
inclination, .  however  lofty  a  one  it  might  be.  And 
Angas  was  content  the  iron  bars  had  been  broken ;  he 
via  no  longer  in  the  Valley  of  Ignorance,  but  boldly 
difflbing  up  the  Hill  of  Knowledge,  though  not»  it  may  be, 
by  the  path  which  he  would  have  chosen  for  himself. 
Yes;  the  great  Banker  was  fulfilling  in  his  own  way  and 
time  the  promissory  assurance  He  had  given,  that  he 
vonld  go  before  him  and  make  crooked  things  straight, 
and  burst  asnnder  the  bars  of  iron. 

And  Snow,  how  was  she  progressing  ?  Happily  and 
well  Life  was  not  all  smooth  for  her,  nor  yet  all 
cnwked— there  were  nps  and  downs,  trials  to  be  en- 
dured, faults  to  be  overcome,  crosses  to  bear,  as  IJI  have; 
bat  Snow  was  following  a  sure  Guide,  and  though  in 
mnch  weakness  and  faltering,  still  her  path  was  upward. 
She  toiled  with  the  children,  and  helped  Jenny  with  the 
cows,  and  became  very  handy  to  her  aunt,  who  in  her 
own  way  had  come  to  like  the  gentle  girl ;  but  Snow  had 
an  ambition  of  her  own,  and  that  was  to  carry  out  some 
day  ber  parents*  intentions  by  becoming  a  governess. 
Her  mother  had  been  one  up  to  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  afterwards  had  helped  her  husband's  small 
salxiy  by  educating  five  little  girls  along  with  her  own 
Snowdrop.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  when  Snow  lost  her 
parents,  she  wak  well  grounded  in  English  grammar, 
history,  geography,  and  arithmetic,  and  also  in  French, 
which  language  her  mother  spoke  fluently.  And  now, 
in  the  intervals  of  her  work.  Snow  kept  up  her  learning, 
and  she  as  well  as  Angus  owed  much  to  Cousin  Joe^a 
gentle  teaching.  Mrs.  Macgregor  at  first,  when  she 
heard  of  Snow's  desire,  shook  her  head ;  but  by  degrees 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that "  it  might  be  as  well  if 
the  Mt  lassie  could  win  her  bread  by  teaching,  as  she 
vasaa  fit  for  much  else." 

The  spring  had  merged  into*  summer,  and  summer 
Ittvea  were  taking  on  golden  hues  ere  Joe  M'Callum 
kit  the  farm.  He  was  certdnly  stronger,  his  cough 
ns  almost  gone,  and  a  shade  of  colouring  was  on  his 
^teeb;  bat  his  health  was  uncertain,  and  his  way 
in  life  seemed  hedged  up.  A  true  child  of  God,  he 
repined  not ;  but  a  shadow  was  on  his  spirit :  he  had  so 

longed  to  preach  Christ,  all  his  talents  he  had  hoped  to 


consecrate  to  his  cause;  and  now — one  day  the  cloud  lay 
dark  on  his  head,  as  dark,  he  thought,  as  the  heavy  ones 
which  had  gathered  just  then  o*er  the  mountain-tops — 
was  he  doubting  the  love  of  God,  the  wise  guidance  of 
his  Father  in  heaven  ?  he  asked  himself,  sadly.  Surely 
not.  "  He  can  do  without  me,"  he  thought,  sorrowfully; 
'^  and  yet  I  would  so  gladly  have  proclaimed  the  good 
news  of  salvation.*'  Just  then  bis  eyes  rested  on  an 
illuminated  card  which  lay  on  an  open  book  on  the 
table  near  him.  The  words  he  read  were,  '^Commit 
thy  way  unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall 
bring  it  to  pass  "  (Ps.  xzxvii.  6).  He  took  the  card  in 
his  hand  and  re-read  it.  It  was  no  new  promise  to  him ; 
but  he  read  it  in  a  new  light,  the  light  of  a  felt  need. 
<<  He  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  What  ?  "  The  desire  of 
thine  heart.''  But  the  condition  was  full,  implicit 
trust.  The  lad  bent  his  head  in  silent'  prayer,  and  as 
he  prayed,  the  cloud  was  lifted,  he  felt  that  in  one  way 
or  another  the  Lord  would  be  true  to  his  promise;  and 
whether  it  was  by  health  or  sickness,  life  or  death,  enable 
him  to  glorify  the  Saviour  he  loved  so  well.  As  he 
lifted  his  head,  he  saw  that  the  clouds  had  broken  also 
on  the  mountain-tops,  and  the  sun  was  setting  in  un- 
wonted grandeur.  To  describe  such  a  sunset  is  impos- 
sible. The  clouds  seemed  as  if  they  had  suddenly  been 
torn  asunder  in  all  directions  and  become  coloured  with 
the  most  gorgeous  hues — ^purple,  gold,  green,  scarlet, 
orange— the  eye  fairly  sunk  under  the  blaze  of  beauty, 
the  mountain  peaks  stood  out  in  marvellous  clearness, 
when  in  a  moment  the  whole  was  toned  down  by  a 
beautiful  tender  blue,  which  mingled  with  all  and  im- 
parted a  new  beauty.  It  was  a  sunset  to  live  in  the 
memory,  and  to  rise  often  before  the  mental  eye  in  after 
days,  but  ever  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  lad  with  the 
precious  promise  which  had  dispelled  the  cloud  from 
his  heart. 

He  replaced  the  promise  card,  not  knowing  to  whom 
it  belonged;  he  had  not  heard  the  story  of  the  "  Golden 
Casket;"  and  it  was  not  till  many  years  had  passed 
that  Snow  knew  how  another  of  her  fellow-creatures  had 
obtained  blessing  from  the  rich  treasure  left  her  by  her 
mother. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  WILP-RA8P  OATHEBIXG. 

"  Man  has  his  leuons,  and  to  each 
Congenial  thoughts  pertain ;, 
And  pleaanres  He  in  childhood's  reach 
That  life  ne'er  knows  again." 

'*  MoTHSB,  do  you  know  there^s  a  new  doctor  come  te 
the  strath  V*  said  Angus,  one  morning. 

"  No.  Is  there  ?"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  if  s  time 
there  was  somebody  wi'  more  skill  than  Dr:  Mlvor,  for 
the  puir  man's  in  his  dotage  now.  Where  does  he  come 
from,  Angus  ?" 

"He's  firom  Aberdeen,  they  say,  and  clever— very 
clever ;  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  doctor,  and  a  Christian  too.** 
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*'  So  that  he  be  ft  giiid  doctor,  ve  could  do  without 
the  scholarship,  Angus/'  said  Mrs.  Macgregor,  clearing 
the  table  of  a  pile  of  books  that  lay  on  it ;  '^  and  as  to  the 
-Christian,  it's  to  be  hoped  we  are  none  o*  us  heathens." 

"Ah  but,  mother,  what  do  you  think  o'  this  new 
<Ioctor  (Gordon  they  call  him)  holding  a  prayer-meeting 
in  his  kitchen  for  anybody  that  likes  to  come  ?" 

<'  Think !  TU  teU  you  what  I  think :  that  he'd  better 
«tick  to  his  doctoring,  and  leave  the  preaching  and 
praying  to  those  whose  business  it  is.  It  is  ill  joining 
things  that  should  be  separate." 

*'  Ay,  but,  mother,  the  Lord  joined  them.  You  mind 
how  he  said, '  Heal  the  sick'  and  '  Preach  the  gospel ;' 
and  I  think  it*s  grand  in  the  new  doctor  to  try  to  do 
both.  But  I  must  off  to  my  work.— Snow,  the  rasps  are 
fully  ripe  in  the  glen  now.  Bring  some  o'  the  bairns  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Til  help  you  to  pick  them  for  mother's 
Jam  ;"  and  so  saying,  the  lad  set  off,  whistling  a  merry 
tune  as  he  walked. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  ere  Snowdrop,  accom- 
panied by  Rob  Boy,  got  to  the  glen.  The  baskets 
were  soon  filled,  and  one  pretty  little  fancy  one  Snow 
4imused  herself  decking  all  round  with  fresh  green 
leaves,  which  contrasted  so  well  with  the  crimson  fruit. 
Their  work  finished,  Angus  threw  himself  down  on  a 
ferny  bank,  and  taking  a  book  from  his  pocket,  began 
to  read ;  whilst  Rob  Roy  and  Snowdrop  roamed  about, 
pulling  the  wild  flowers  and  amusing  themselves. 

They  had  left  Angus  a  good  way  behind  them,  and 
strayed  into  a  less  frequented  part  of  the  glen,  when 
they  came  to  a  sudden  halt.  Close  beside  them,  in  an 
invalid-carriage,  lay  a  little  delicate-looking  girl,  about 
Snow's  own  age.  An  elderly  lady  sat  beside  her,  en- 
gaged in  knitting;  but  the  child  lay  gazing,  with  evident 
pleasure,  on  the  beautiful  scenery  around  her.  She 
started  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  stranger-children,  and 
beckoned  little  Rob  Roy  to  her  side. 

"  What  pretty  flowers  you  have  got  1 "  she  said.  "  Did 
you  pull  them  in  the  glen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  child.  "  Snow  and  I  did;  but 
it  was  Snow  made  them  up  so  nice.  Oh,  Snow's  clever; 
she  can  do  so  many  things." 

''And  who  is  Snow?"  siud  the  girl.  ''Is  that  the 
name  of  the  girl  I  saw  with  you  ?"  (for  Snow  had  kept 
back  when  Rob  Roy  was  called). 

"  Yes,  that's  she.  They  call  her  Snowdrop  'cause 
fihe's  so  pale,  and  pretty,  and  good  too— oh,  you  can't 
think  how  good,"  said  the  child,  waxing  eloquent  in  the 
praise  of  his  favourite.  "We've  been  pulling  rasps, 
Angus  and  Snow  and  me,  for  mother's  jam;  and  we've 
got  lots  and  lots  of  them.  But  we  mustn't  stop  long 
now,  for  we've  got  to  get  home  soon." 

"  And  where  is  home  ?"  said  his  gentle  interrogator. 

^'  Oh,  it's  at  the  Birken  Fann,  a  long  bit  off,— down 
the  glen,  'cross  the  hiU,  'longside  the  bum,  and  then 
you're  there." 

"Are  you  Fanner  Macgregor's  child  ?"  said  the  lady, 
stopping  her  knitting  and  coming  forward. ' 


"  Yes,  ma'am.  I'm  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  and  Snow's 
my  cousin." 

"  Ah,  then,  auntie,  it  must  be  his  brother  that  Doug- 
las was  speaking  about  last  night  He  said  he  vas 
asking  some  one  in  the  village  if  there  were  any  anti- 
quarian remains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  said 
there  were;  but  if  he  wanted  to  find  out  about  them,  he 
must  ask  Angus  Macgregor,  who  was  the  cleverest  lad 
in  these  parts,  and  liked  nothing  so  well  as  poking  about 
old  stones  and  the  like.  Is  your  brother  an  antiquarian, 
Rob  Roy?" 

"  A  what  ? "  said  the  child,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  I 
don't  know  what  that  means;  but  if  it's  anything  bad, 
it's  not  Angus.  He's  the  best  brother  that  ever  iras. 
Father  says  so,  and  mother  too,  and  cousin  Snow  as 
well;  and  I  don't  believe  he's  what  you  call  him,"  said 
the  child,  his  voice  faltering  with  indignation. 

Just  then  Snow  came  up,  and  fearing  Rob  Roy  was 
intruding,  went  forward  to  teke  him  away.  The  litUe 
white  wicker  basket,  decorated  with  the  fern-leaves 
and  filled  with  the  crimson  fruit,  was  in  her  hand;  and 
the  litUe  invalid  girl  gave  an  exclamation  of  delight  as 
it  caught  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  basket ! "  she  said.  "  May  I  look 
at  it?" 

Snow  handed  it  to  her,  saying  eagerly,  though  timidly, 
"  Certainly,  miss;  and  if  you  would  please  accept  it,  I 
would  be  so  glad.    It  is  my  own." 

The  girl  looked' up,  saying,  "  Auntie,  may  I  ?" 

"  You  may  have  the  fruit,  Elsie ;  but  you  must  not 
deprive  the  little  girl  of  her  basket" 

But  Snow  urged  gently,  "  Please,  ma'am,  let  her  keep 
it    I  would  be  so  glad  if  you  would." 

And  so  little  Elsie  Gordon  kept  the  basket;  and  her 
aunt.  Miss  M'Lean,  found  out  from  Snow  that  her 
cousin  Angus  was  the  lad  who  liked  to  poke  about 
among  old  stones,  and  knew  more  about  the  ancient 
rains  and  curious  sculptured  stones,  with  the  legends 
concerning  them,  than  any  one  in  tlie  neighbourhood. 
"We  ask,"  sud  the  old  lady,  "because  my  nephew, 
who  has  just  settled  here  as  a  doctor,  has  a  love  for  old 
ruinfi,  and  was  desirous  of  getting  some  one  to  guide 
him  to  them.  Do  you  tliink  your  cousin  could  fix  a 
day?" 

But  ere  Snow  could  answer,  they  were  startled  bv  a 
loud  whistle;  and  Elsie's  face  brightened  up  with  joy 
as  a  tall,  strongly-made  young  man  sprang  over  some 
furze  bushes  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Isn't  this  lovely,  Elsie?"  he  said,  unheeding  the 
stranger-children,  and  even  regardless  of  his  aanf9  pre- 
sence, seeming  only  to  scan  the  face  of  the  invalid  child. 
"  Look  at  these  glorious  mountains,  with  the  mist  rising 
round  them,  but  their  sunmiits  standing  out  clearly  be- 
neath the  blue  sky.  0  Elsie,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you 
here;"  and,  stooping  down,  he  kissed  the  fair  brow. 

That  the  child  was  happy,  one  glance  at  her  face  told 
him. 

"  I  like  it  so  much,  so  very  much,  Dougks/'  were  all 
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the  words  she  said;  but  the  look  of  peace  in  her  dark 
blue  eyes  told  her  brother  all  he  wanted  to  know. 

Then  he  woke  to  the  consoiousness  of  others  around 
him,  apologized  gracefully  to  his  aunt,  and  turned  his 
aUeotion  to  Snowdrop  and  little  Bob  Roy,  asking  their 
nimes.  Mias  M'Lean  spoke  for  them,  telling  tbat  little 
Rob  Boy  was  brother  to  the  lad  he  was  in  search  of. 

''Only,**  said  Elsie,  with  a  smile,  "he  says  if  an 
antiquarian  means  anything  bad,  it's  not  Angus,  for 
he's  as  good  as  can  be.** 

'<  And  so  he  is,"  said  the  boy.  ''  And  FU  fight  you  if 
yon  say  No,  big  man  though  you  be ! " 

The  young  doctor  replied  by  catching  the  child  up  in 
his  arms.  '*  No,  no,  my  little  man,  you  must  not  fight 
me;  but  Fll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  take  me  to  your 
brother,  and  let  me  find  out  his  virtues  for  myselt" 

"Please,  sir,**  said  Snow,  "  Cousin  Angus  is  not  far 
off.  He  is  just  a  little  way  down  the  glen;  but  he  is  so  busy 
reading,  he'd  stay  there  for  hours  if  we  let  him  alone." 

"Gome  along,  then;  show  me  the  way.  I  will  make 
an  inroad  on  the  young  student" 

Angus  was  so  engrossed  in  his  book  that  he  never 
raised  his  head  till  the  party  was  dose  at  hand.  Then 
he  rose  and  saluted  the  stranger. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  talk,  and  Douglas  Gordon  and 
Ai^ns  Mac^iregor  felt  mutually  attracted;  and  the 
foandation  of  a  friendship  was  laid  which  proved  a 
source  of  benefit  to  both. 

Angus  went  home  full  of  praises  of  the  young  doctor, 
—his  deep-set,  thoughtful  eyes,  his  firm,  intelligent 
mouth,  his  shrewd  remarks,  and  his  kindly  manner. 
Mrs.  Macgregor  listened  in  silence.  This  young  doctor 
seemed  another  thorn  in  her  side.  He  would  be  sure, 
shf  thought,  to  discover  Angus's  abilities,  and  uige  him 
to  give  up  tiie  farm,  and  thus  be  torn  from  her.  So  to 
a]]  Angua's  enthusiastic  remarks,  and  Bob  Roy's  de- 
clarations that  he  liked  him  too,  "  'cause  he  said  Angus 
was  good,"  the  mother  answered  shortly,  that "  it  was 
veiy  little  matter  what  kind  o'  eyes  a  doctor  had,  and 
she  dared  say  his  mouth  was  just  like  other  folk's.  Oh 
yes,  she  wasna  going  to  say  &  word  against  him.    She 


would  be  too  glad  if  be  was  a  skeelly  doctor;  but  she 
had  no  notion  o'  people  neglectin'  their  duties  and 
wastin'  their  time  ower  a  lot  of  old  stones.  For  her 
part,  she  wondered  that  Angus,  who  made  so  much 
talk  about  studying,  cared  to  throw  away  hours  witli 
such  child's  play." 

And  Angus  did  not  reply.  He  was  learning  to  under- 
stand his  mother  better  now,  and  knew  that  by-and-by,  as 
his  £ather  said,  she'd  be  round  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

"  The  doctor  has  such  a  pretty  little  invalid  sister," 
said  Snow.  "  Aunt,  you'd  be  sorry  if  you  saw  her  lying 
there  so  helpless,  not  able  to  move  ofif  her  back,  nor  play 
about,  nor  anything ;  and  she  has  neither  father  nor 
mother,  they  say.  The  lady  with  her  she  called  aunt, 
said  she^d  be  so  glad  to  see  you,  auntie.  She  said  she 
would  have  come  to  see  you,  but  can't  leave  the  little 
miss  long  alone.    Do  go,  aunt,  please." 

«  And  leave  the  house  and  bairns  untended,  while  I 
go  galavanting  after  strangers !  A  likely  thing,"  said 
Mrs.  Macgregor. 

But  somehow,  in  a  day  or  two,  when  Snow  saw  some 
little  niceties  being  put  into  a  basket— a  small  cream 
cheese,  some  newly-laid  eggs,  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a  pot  of  newly-made  jam— she  was  certain  they 
were  put  aside  for  the  invalid  girl ;  and  knew  when  Mrs. 
Mapgregor  dressed  herself  in  her  Sunday  clothes,  and 
telling  Jenny  and  herself  to  look  after  the  children,  as 
she  would  be  away  fat  an  hour  or  two,  set  off  with  the 
basket  on  her  arm,  that  she  was  away  to  call  at  Dr. 
Gordon's,  and  see  the  child  and  her  aunt. 

'^Where's  mother?"  said  Angus,  as,  an  hour  after 
her  departure,  he  came  in  from  his  work. 

'*'  Gone  to  Dr.  Gordon's,  Fm  sure,"  said  Snow. 

'<  Well,  I  declare,  there's  not  a  kinder  heart  in  the 
world  than  mother's,"  said  the  lad.  "  As  long  as  there's 
prosperity*  and  health  in  a  neighbour's  house,  she'll  not 
stop  her  work  to  go  there;  but  tell  her  of  poverty  or 
sickness,  and  be  she  ever  so  busy,  she's  off  to  help  and 
comfort  It's  all  because  of  little  Elsie,  or  it*s  long  ere 
she'd  have  fashed  to  call  on  Dr.  Gordon." 

(To  ^e  wnoludtd  in  our  ntztj 
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jN  the  field  at  the  back  of  my  house,  and  up 
the  hill,  are  two  nice  springs.  From  one 
I  draw  water  to  my  house  through  pipes, 
dl  while  the  water  from  the  other  goes  to  my 
barn  and  my  neighbour's  house.  The  water  runs  very 
svifUj,  because  it  is  running  down-hill.  It  is  far  easier 
to  run  down-hill  than  it  is  to  run  up. 

The  pipe  enters  this  spring,  not  at  the  top  of  the 
^ater,  nor  at  the  bottom  either.  If  it  were  at  the  top, 
the  scum  would  get  into  the  pipe,  and  a  floating  bug 


now  and  then.  If  it  were  at  the  bottom,  dregs  and  sedi- 
ment would  get  in.  So  the  pipe  goes  in  about  six  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  water. 

When  we  are  drawing  water  at  the  bam  for  the  horses, 
and  my  neighbour  draws  water  at  the  same  time  for  her 
washing-day,  the  pipe  sucks  at  a  great  rate.  But  it 
draws  in  nothing  but  pure  water,  if  all  floating  things 
keep  at  the  top,  and  all  heavy  thiugs  lie  still  at  the 
bottom.    Now  for  my  story. 

One  morning  there  was  a  gay  young  frog  about  as  big 
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half  my  thumb— too  big  for  a  tadpole,  too  small  for 
a  wise  frog.  He  coiild  go  just  where  he  pleased.  He 
did  not  have  to  iioat  with  the  bugs,  for  he  knew  how  to 
dive.  He  did  not  have  to  stay  at  the  bottom  with  the 
dregs,  for  he  knew  how  to  swim.  So  he  kicked  out  his 
little  hind  legs  and  swam  all  round  the  spring,  doing 
very  much  as  he  pleased. 

One  day  he  saw  the  little  round  black  hole  of  the  pipe, 
where  the  water  was  running  in  quite  freely.  He  won- 
dered where  it  led  to.  He  put  his  nose  in  and  felt  the 
water  pull,  and  was  a  little  scared  and  backed  out. 
But  it  was  such  a  funny  feeling  to  be  sucked  that  way, 
it  felt  kind  of  good  round  his  nose;  and  he  swam  up, 
and  looked  in  again.  He  went  in  as  much  as  half  an 
inch,  and  then  the  water  got  behind  him  and  he  was 
drawn  all  in.  "  Here  goes  /"  said  he.  "/  shall  see  what 
I  shall  see/"  And  sJong  he  went  with  the  water,  till 
he  came  to  where  the  pipe  makes  a  bend  for  my  bam — 
a  tharp  bend,  straight  up.  As  the  .water  was  quiet  there, 
he  gave  a  little  kick  and  got  up  into  a  still,  dark  place, 
close  by  the  barrel  where  the  horse  drinks.  "  Well," 
said  he,"  it's  a  stmg  place  here,  but  rather  lonely  and  dark." 

Now  and  then  be  thought  of  the  spring,  and  the  light, 
and  the  splendid  room  he  used  to  have  to  swim  in,  and 
he  tried  to  swim  back  against  the  stream.  But  the  water 
was  on  him,  or  running  by  him  swiftly,  and  he  had  no 
room  to  kick  in  the  pipe.  So  eveiy  time  he  started  to 
go  back  to  the  spring,  he  would  work  hard  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  get  tired  and  slip  back  into  the  dark 
place  by  the  barrel. 

By-and-by  he  grew  contented  there.  The  water 
brought  him  enough  to  eat.  He  shut  his  eyes  and  grew 
stupid,  stopped  exercising  and  got  fat,  and  as  he  had  no 
room  to  grow  very  big  in  the  pipe,  he  had  to  grow  all 
long,  and  no  broad.  But  he  grew  as  big  as  he  could,  till 
at  last  he  stopped  up  the  pipe. 

Then  I  had  to  go  out  and  see  what  was  the  matter, 
for  the  horse  had  nothing  to  drink.  I  jerked  away  the 
barrel,  pulled  out  the  little  plug  and  put  a  ramrod  down ; 
felt  a  springy,  leatheiy  something,  and  pushing,  down 
it  went,  and  out  gushed  the  water.  *'  What  was  that?" 
I  thought.  So  I  pulled  out  the  big  plug,  and  put  down 
an  iron  ramrod  and  churned  it  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  let  the  water  run,  and  out  came  a  great,  long,  red 
and  white,  and  bleeding  frog. 

I  couldn't  put  him  together  again.  Anything  that 
gets  sucked  into  that  pipe  and  grows  up  in  those  dark 


places,  has  to  come  out  dead,  and  all  in  pieces.  I  won- 
dered how  such  a  big  frog  oonld  ever  have  got  into  so 
small  a  pipe.  Then  a  wise  lady  in  my  bouse  told  me,— 
"Why,  he  went  in  when  he  was  little  and  foolish,  and 
grew  up  in  there  !  ** 

I  cannot  get  that  poor  frog  out  of  my  mind.  He  was 
so  like  some  young  folks  that  I  have  seen.  They  fro- 
licked np  to  the  door  of  a  theatre,  or  they  stood  and 
looked  into  a  bar-room,  or  they  just  wanted  to  go  to 
one  ball,  or  got  out  behind  the  bam  to  smoke  a  pipe,  or 
went  off  sleigh-riding  with  some  gay  young  man  without 
asking  leave— or  some  way  put  their  foolish  noses  into 
a  dark  hole  that  felt  funny,  and  led,  they  didn't  know 
where.  Pretty  soon  in  *they  go.  When  they  want  to 
get  back,  they  can't;  and  they  grow  bigger,  and  wickeder, 
and  all  out  of  shape  in  that  dark  place.  If  they  come 
out  at  last,  they  are  all  jammed  up,  knocked  to  pieces, 
sick,  or  dying,  or  dead.  When  I  see  them  in  their 
coffins,  I  hear  folks  ask,  "  How  came  he  to  throw  him- 
self away  so  ? "  "  What  made  him  drink  himself  to 
death?"  "How  happened  she  to  gooff  to  infamy?" 
"  How  came  he  to  be  a  gambler?" 

Then  I  shall  answer  as  the  wise  lady  told  me  about 
the  frog.  "  They  went  in  when  they  were  little  and  fool- 
ish, and  grew  up  there."  A  bad  habit  bugs  a  man 
tighter,  and  jams  him  out  of  shape  worse  than  my  pipes 
did  that  poor  frog. — Little  Corporal. 


GOD  LOVES  BAD  CHILDBEN. 

"  What  kind  of  children  does  God  love  ? "  said  a  Chris- 
tian one  day  to  the  children  of  a  Sunday  school. 

"  Good  children,"  "  good  children,"  was  the  answer 
from  several  voices. 

The  teacher  was  silent,  and  the  scholars  were  per- 
plexed to  know  what  answer  he  desired  them  to  give. 

Presently  he  said,  "  Jesus  loves  bad  children." 

The  children  were  surprised  at  this,  and  one  little 
girl  anxiously  asked  whether  it  was  really  true. 

When  she  was  assured  that  it  was  really  trae,  because 
it  is  written  that  God  loved  the  world,  and  in  it  "  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one,"  she  burst  into 
tears,  and  said, — 

^  I  Km  so  glad  then,  for  /  am  a  bad  child." 

Thus  the  "gospel  of  the  grace  of  God"  first  dawned 
upon  a  little  child,  and  melted  a  rebellious  spirit  into 
tenderness  and  tears.— 7%«  Append. 
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was  a  thrilling  soene  on  board  the 
6reat  Eastern  when  the  broken  end 
of  the  lost  electric  cable  was  picked 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  capable  of  bearing  a  whisper  back  to 
Ireland.  After  the  first  emotion  was  over,  they 
spliced  the  wires,  and  bore  one  end  to  the  shore 
of  America,  the  other  end  being  made  fast  to  our 
own  land.  By  that  act  they  united  two  great 
nations  that  had  hitherto  been  separated  by  three 
thoosand  miles  of  ocean.  On  the  instant  these 
two  widely  severed  nations  could  converse  with 
each  other,  like  two  friends  sitting  at  the  same 
table.  This  re-union  of  the  broken  links  was  a 
grand  crisis  in  the  course  of  time.  Vibrations, 
generated  by  the  act,  travelled  eastward  and  west- 
ward, bearing  the  reciprocal  salutations  of  two 
continents.  That  moment  will  be  marked  as  an 
epoch  in  history.  It  will  be  employed  to  adorn 
the  tale,  when  Others  of  a  future  age  tell  their 
children  the  things  that  happened  in  ancient 
times. 

Happy  omen  !•  There  is  good  ground  at  pre- 
KDt  to  hope  that  the  union  of  the  wires  in  the 
Atlantic  will  prove  a  significant  sjrmbol  of  better 
tbings  to  come.  May  the  two  nations  be  united 
by  a  secret  line  of  mutual  respect  and  love,  so 
that  they  shall  count  as  one  whenever  and  wher- 
ever wrong  needs  an  avenger,  or  right  a  defender 
on  the  earth. 

As  we  write,  the  prospect  brightens.  Passion 
and  prejudice,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  are  fading 
away  like  morning  mist ;  and  good  sense  and  fair 
jadgroent  are  increasing  like  the  dawn«  Both 
the  governments  and  the  communities  view  the 
whole  matter  dispassionately ;  and  the  difficulties 
are  narrowing  to  a  single  point  The  Alabama 
5S] 


question,  instead  of  being  the  spark  thrown  in 
among  combustible  materiab  to  cause  a  great  con- 
flagration, bids  fair  to  become  an  occasion  that 
shall  illustrate  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  how 
deep  and  strong,  like  the  ocean,  were  the  honesty 
and  the  love  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  when  the  froth,  which  troubled  times 
generated  on  the  surfiEkce,  had  been  blown  away. 
Thanks,  under  God,  to  the  true  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea,  the  agitators  who  have  specu- 
lated for  a  war  are  likely  to  be  disappointed. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers:  and  in  this  case 
the  inheritors  of  the  blessing  are  not  a  few  scat- 
tered philanthropists,  but  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity in  both  nations. 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  a  citizen  of  this  country 
plants  his  foot  on  a  foreign  shore,  he  finds  him- 
self among  a  people  of  a  strange  tongue.  In  this 
respect  a  visit  to  the  United  States  is  di£ferent 
from  all  other  examples  of  foreign  travel  There 
we  find  a  great  nation  speaking  our  own  language. 
When  you  step  ashore  at  New  York,  you  do  not 
need  an  interpreter ;  nor  do  you  need  to  dive  into 
an  ill-arranged  memory  for  the  vocable  that  can- 
not be  found,  and  so  betake  yourselves  to  dumb 
signs  in  order  to  obtain  the  supply  of  common 
wants.  Ton  have  only  to  open  your  lips,  and 
let  your  tongue  take  its  ordinary  way :  the 
foreigners  understand  you  perfectiy.  Tou  can 
inquire  you  way;  or  call  a  cab,  or  do  battle  with 
a  porter  regarding  an  overcharge,  with  the  same 
ease  and  volubility  as  if  you  were  on  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  or  London.  Better  still,  when 
you  are  introduced  to  one  of  these  foreigners,  you 
discover  that  he  is  wonderfully  like  ourselves. 
Tou  exchange  thoughts  with  perfect  freedom. 
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You  chat  with  his  family  at  table,  and  worship 
with  him  when  the  Lord's  Day  comes  round ; 
and  in  all  this  you  can  scarcely  realize  that  you 
are  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

Sooth  to  say,  for  my  own  part  I  never  did 
realize  that  I  was  a  stranger  in  the  States.  The 
citizens  of  the  States  took  good  care  to  make  that 
impossible.  Everywhere  I  was  at  home.  Al- 
though the  voyage  is  long,  and  sometimes  rough, 
yet  it  is  swifter  and  surer  than  it  was  in  the  last 
generation.  The  American  people  do  not  count 
the  Atlantic  a  formidable  barrier.  They  come  to 
Europe  in  great  numbers  every  year.  As  yet  the 
greater  portion  of  those  who  go  firom  Europe  to 
America  intend  to  remain  there.  But  already 
the  stream  of  visitors  who  go  to  America  and 
return  begins  to  increase.  I  am  convinced  a 
large  increase  in  their  numbers  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  both  countries.  When  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  educated  and  influential  classes  of 
Britain  shall  come  to  consider  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  a  constituent  element  of  a  liberal 
education,  the  supercilious  sneer  at  whatever  is 
American  will  be  at  a  discount.  I  scarcely  know 
a  better  cure  for  British  pride  than  a  tour  in  the 
great  transatlantic  republia 

The  public  institutions  of  all  kinds  in  the 
States  are  conceived  in  a  liberal  spirit,  erected  on 
a  gigantic  scale,  and  managed  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  perseverance.  The  reformatories  and 
various  asylums  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York  give  a  stranger  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  the  community  have 
undertaken,  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  strive 
to  achieve  it. 

The  system  of  public  schools  has  attained  a 
very  high  measure  of  efficiency.  It  suits  the 
genius  of  the  government  Republican  institu- 
tions, of  course,  favour  the  obliteration  of  class 
distinctions.  High  and  low  meet  together  on  a 
level  at  school  We  visited  a  school  in  New 
York,  the  largest  in  the  city,  which  contained 
fifteen  hundred  boys;  the  corresponding  school 
for  girls  was  nearly  as  numerous.  The  rooms 
are  very  spacious;  all  necessary  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided without  stint  at  the  public  expensa  The 
teachers  in  the  girls'  department  are  all  women, 
and  twO'thirds  of  those  in  the  boys'  department 
too.     The  demand  for  men   in  other  spheres, 


which  in  a  new  and  vast  country  is  abnormally 
great,  tends  naturally  to  throw  the  work  of 
teaching  more  into  the  ladies'  hands;  but  al- 
though the  employment  of  female  labour,  mainly 
in  education,  was  the  result  of  necessity  at  first, 
it  seems  now  to  be  continued  from  choice.  It  is 
approved  by  public  opinion  as  the  best  method. 

We  repeatedly  saw  a  class  of  well-grown  lads^ 
marching  and  counter-marching,  facing  right  and 
facing  left,  at  the  word  or  the  sign  of  a  fragile 
young  lady.  Any  one  of  the  class  would  have  been 
physically  more  than  a  match  for  the  mistress, 
if  a  spirit  of  insubordination  had  arisen;  but 
there  was  no  symptom  of  disobedience  or  even 
of  sullenness.  The  generous  youths  seemed  to 
take  special  delight  in  being  moved  like  so  many 
wheels  in  a  machine,  by  the  eye  or  the  uplifted 
finger  of  their  chiel  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  her; 
and  eveiy  eye  beams  with  afifectionate  confidence. 
They  know  the  meaning  of  every  gesture.  A 
toss  of  her  little  head  and  her  long  ringlets  is 
sufficient  rebuke  of  a  blundering  answer.  One 
thing  manifestly  is  essential  for  this  queen,  that 
her  own  knowledge  of  the  lesson  and  all  its 
belongings  should  be  so  deep  that  none  of  her 
pupils  should  be  able  to  fathom  it,  and  feel  the 
bottom.  Woe  be  to  this  fairy  queen  if  she  be 
not  intellectually  head  and  shoulders  taller  than 
any  of  her  robust  young  subjecta  There  is, 
however,  no  fear  on  that  score.  Both  the  mis- 
tress and  the  managers  who  placed  her  there 
know  what  they  are  about 

In  one  class,  when  we  entered  it,  the  nustress 
was  engaged  in  expounding  to  a  circle  of  grown 
young  ladies  the  physiology  of  the  human  frame. 
The  point  in  hand  was  the  stomach.  She 
sketched  that  organ  with  chalk  on  the  black- 
board, and  boldly  demonstrated  its  functions, 
partly  by  prelection,  and  partly  by  questions 
addressed  to  the  class.  Our  presence  neither 
disconcerted  the  teacher  nor  abashed  the  pupils. 
The  whole  scene  was  new  to  us.  We  do  not 
meet  with  it  in  our  own  country.  We  should 
fall  into  a  mistake,  however,  if  we  should  sup- 
pose that  the  process  implied  a  lack  of  feminine 
delicacy.  It  may  be  that  in  society,  as  it  is 
constituted  among  us,  and  with  our  hereditary 
ideas  and  habits,  ladies  could  not  be  actors  in 
precisely  such  a  scene  without  a  shock  to  their 
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sensibilities;  bat  this  is  their  way  in  America, 
and  mamfestlyy  whatever  we  might  think  of  its 
form,  the  real  modesty  of  all  concerned  was  as 
good  as  our  own. 

The  Bible  is  placed  conspicaonsly  on  the  desk, 
and  is  daily  read  in  the  schools.  A  controversy 
regarding  it,  originating  with  the  adherents  of  the 
Pope,  has  been  raging  in  some  States  for  a  good 
many  years.  As  yet  the  law  has  been  vindicated 
and  maintained;  bat  thoughtful  Christian  men 
look  with  some  anxiety  to  the  future.  It  is  clear 
ihat^  whatever  may  become  the  law  of  the  States 
in  the  matter,  the  men  who  love  the  Bible  will 
give  it  free  course  in  some  way  among  the  people. 
It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  Word  of  Gk)d 
cannot  be  bound  in  that  great  Christian  com- 
mnnity.  The  faith  of  the  people  is  the  true 
security  for  a  scriptural  education  of  the  young. 
Whether  the  life-giving  Word  shall  flow  within 
the  embankments  of  the  law,  or  without,  it  is  the 
conmiumiy  of  Qod-fearing  parents  that  will  keep 
itmnning. 

There  is  one  species  of  public  officer  employed 
in  the  States,  but  unknown  in  our  country — 
a  troant-catcher.  A  functionary  is  employed  and 
paid  for  looking  after  the  children  who  desert  the 
school,  and  bringing  them  back.  One  would  not 
have  expected  to  find  such  an  office  under  a  re- 
pnblican  government  With  all  their  passion  for 
freedom,  the  American  people  have  a  shrewd 
notion  that  there  is  somewhere  a  limit  to  human 
liberty.  In  particular,  they  think  that  a  child  is 
not  at  liberty  to  desert  the  school  and  take  to  the 
streets;  and  that  careless  parents  are  not  at 
liberty  to  drink  their  own  wages,  and  rear  a  brood 
of  naked  savages  to  prey  upon  a  civilized  com- 
mnnity.  On  one  side,  at  least,  under  our  mon- 
archical institations,  we  allow  to  the  subject  a 
shade  too  much  liberty.  We  leave  men  free  to 
spend  their  means  in  riotous  living,  and  to  flood 
the  future  with  a  generation  trained  to  vice.  A 
little  restraint  upon  liberty  in  this  direction  would 
be  a  wholesome  thing  for  this  land.  I  own  I 
should  hail  the  sight  of  a  truant-catcher,  in  his 
own  Impropriate  uniform,  stalking  along  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  among  those  harmless  gentle- 
men with  blue  coats  and  brass  buttons,  who 
slowly  and  silently  perambulate  the  city  as  con- 
servators of  the  peace. 


Literary  colleges  and  theological  seminaries 
have,  from  special  causes,  been  multiplied  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  in  the  States.*  It  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  these  sketches  to  give  a 
description  or  even  an  enumeration  of  these  insti- 
tutions. I  shall  content  myself  with  some  notes 
regarding  a  few  that  happened  to  come  under  my 
own  observation. 

The  State  coU^  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  theo- 
logical seminary  of  Princeton,  have  been  pbinted 
in  the  same  small  country  town,  in  order  that 
they  might  work  together  for  a  common  end.  The 
college,  which  is  an  ordinary  literary  institution, 
has  a  distinguished  history ;  but  at  no  period  of 
its  existence  has  it  flourished  more  than  now. 
The  accession  of  Dr.  M'Cosh  as  its  president  has 
become  the  occasion  of  a  multiform  revival  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  college.  Contributions  in  money 
have  flowed  in  streams ;  spacious  structures  have 
risen,  as  class-rooms  and  dormitories,  to  succeed 
the  dilapidated  and  supplement  the  strait 
Students  have  flocked  to  Princeton  firom  all  parts 
of  the  Union ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  spirit  of  grace 
has  been  poured  out  upon  the  studious  youth,  as 
floods  on  the  dry  ground.  One  of  the  most 
savoury  memories  of  America  for  me  is  attached 
to  the  prayer-meetings  of  the  students  at  Prince- 
ton. A  great  company  of  generous  youths  met 
every  afternoon  after  the  various  classes  were  dis- 
missed to  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray.  I  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  addressing  that  remarkable 
congregatioa  It  was  a  good  time.  It  was  full 
of  promise  for  the  Church.  May  the  Lord  pre- 
serve that  beautiful  budding  from  every  wither- 
ing blast,  and  bring  out  of  it  a  great  harvest  of 
ripened  firuit  to  his  own  praise  1 

The  theological  college  was  not  in  session  when 
I  visited  Princeton ;  but  I  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  the  venerable  Dr.  Hodge  and  several  of 
his  fellow-labourers. 

A  flying  visit  to  Harvard,  a  still  more  cele- 
brated college,  presented  a  curious  contrast  to 
our  experience  at  Princeton.  We  drove  out  from 
Boston  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  June  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Cambridge  and  its  great  educational 
institute.  As  we  approached  the  place,  we  found 
it  in  the  height  of  a  grand  holiday.     The  open 

"^  For  an  epitome  of  recent  Information  on  this  subject,  see  a 
lecture  by  Professor  Blaikie. 
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spaces  were  crowded  witli  elegant  yeliicles,  wait- 
ing  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  for  the  return  of 
fashionable  owners.  The  streets  were  thronged 
with  well-dressed  people  passing  to  and  fira  But 
it  was  when  we  reached  the  precincts  of  Harvard, 
that  the  full  significance  of  the  scene  appeared. 
Stately  and — for  America — antique  buildings 
stood  separately  here  and  there  in  a  wooded 
park ;  and  the  whole  was  alive  with  elegantly 
attired  people  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  aga 
It  was  Commencement  Day.  It  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  this  term  means  the  close  of 
the  session.  The  labours  of  the  college  had  ter- 
minated for  a  season,  and,  according  to  the  uni- 
versal custom  in  the  States,  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  students  congregate  from  all 
quarters  to  witness  the  dispensation  of  honours, 
and  generally  to  make  a  great  rejoicing.  It  was 
near  the  close.  I  regretted  that  I  had  not  arrived 
sooner ;  for  beyond  the  miscellaneous  gala  out- 
side, I  had  witnessed  none  of  the  ceremonies  that 
go  to  constitute  an  American  Commencement 

As  I  stood  in  the  happy,  heaving  throng,  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  I  observed  that  people 
were  still  pressing  to  the  door  of  a  large  building 
in  the  park,  each  entrant  presenting  his  ticket  to 
a  stately  doorkeeper.  Forward  I  went,  and  asked 
admittance;  but  I  had  no  ticket  I  pleaded  with 
the  presiding  official  that  I  was  a  stranger  from 
Scotland,  had  witnessed  no  part  of  the  day's 
ceremonies,  would  be  much  disappointed  if  I 
should  be  denied  the  privilege  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Won  by  my  importunity,  he  graciously  allowed 
me  to  pass.  I  hastened  up  the  short  outside  stair 
to  the  great  door  of  the  hall,  fearing  lest  the  reci- 
tation or  prize  poem  by  the  victor  of  the  year 
might  be  nearly  done  ere  I  could  come  within 
earshot.  Vigorously  pressing  through  the  crowded 
vestibule^  I  found  myself  suddenly  within  the 
great  hall — and  0  tempora  !  0  mortzl  a  dance  ! 
A  great  number  of  young  gentlemen  and  young 
ladies  in  pairs  dizzUy  waltzing  round  the  spacious 
floor ;  and  a  multitude  of  highly  ornamented  spec- 
tators lining  the  sides  and  galleries.  Although  I  had 
paid  nothing  for  admission,  I  experienced  moment- 
arily the  uncomfortable  disappointing  sensation  of 
having  been  "  done  I "  I  had  not,  indeed,  given 
away  money  for  a  pinchbeck  article;  but  I  had 
expended  some  nervous  energy  in  hope  and  high 


expectation,  and  now  I  found  that  my  emotion 
had  been  thrown  away.  I  had,  in  short,  been 
taken  in;  and  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  taking 
myself  out  again. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  myself  that  I  only  came 
in  "  at  the  death"  of  the  Harvard  Commencement 
If  I  had  arrived  earlier  in  the  day,  I  should  have 
witnessed  a  commemoration  worthy  of  the  place 
and  its  name.  The  merry-making  at  the  close,  I 
suppose,  must  have  been  nature's  rebound  from 
the  hard  labours  of  the  session.  Whether  the 
students  adopted  the  best  and  healthiest  method 
of  unbending,  in  that  hot  day  of  June,  is  their 
own  matter,  with  which  a  stranger  has  no  right 
to  intermeddle. 

Washington  is  rich  in  educational  institutions, 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State.  I 
pidd  visits  to  two  of  these,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  their  objects,  are  peculiar  and  exceptional — the 
college  for  coloured  people,  and  the  college  for 
deaf  mutes. 

The  coloured  college  is  conducted  on  a  liberal 
scale,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  imparting  a 
higher  education  to  such  young  men  of  the  lately- 
emancipated  race  as  may  evince  a  capacity  and  an 
inclination  for  learning.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  General  Howard,  who  presided  over  the 
Freedmen's  bureau,  a  department  of  government 
instituted  by  the  legislature,  and  maintained  for 
several  years,  to  take  charge  of  the  coloured  race 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  the  condition 
of  slavery  to  that  of  freedom  and  self-dependence. 
From  observations  made  in  the  course  of  one  fly- 
ing visit,  I  am  not  qualified  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment on  the  efficiency  of  this  most  interesting 
institution ;  but  it  so  happens  that  I  am  able  to 
certify  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents is  not  neglected  in  this  public  seminaiy  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  was  arranged  that  we 
should  attend  at  ten'  o'clock,  and  observe  the 
method  of  operation  from  the  commencement  of 
the  day.  Students  and  teachers  assemble  at  that 
hour  in  a  common  hall  for  devotional  exercises. 
I  was  detained  accidentally  a  few  minutes  out- 
side, and  the  business  was  begun  before  I  entered. 
Observing  that  the  assembly  were  engaged  in 
prayer,  I  entered  softly,  and  stood  immediately 
inside  the  door,  that  I  might  not  disturb  their 
devotions.     I  soon  became  much  interested  in  the 
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person  who  was  conducting  prayer,  whose  voice  I 
heard,  hat  whom,  from  my  position,  I  could  not 
see.  It  was  a  warm,  earnest^  even  eager,  extem- 
poraneous outpouring.  It  was  not  the  voice  and 
manner  of  a  minister;  yet  it  was  the  voice  and 
manner  of  an  educated  man.  Desiring  to  satisfy 
myself  regarding  the  identity  of  the  conductor — 
that  I  might  afterwards,  with  less  distraction, 
enter  into  the  sentiment  of  the  prayer — I  crept 
forward  a  step  or  two  and  looked.  Still,  a  desk 
obstructed  my  view  of  the  person;  hut  I  saw  the 
empty  arm  of  a  man's  coat  hanging  loose,  and 
jerking  energetically  past  the  desk  which  ob- 
structed my  view.  The  vacant  coat-sleeve,  I  ob- 
served, kept  time  in  its  pulsations  with  the  suc- 
cessive petitions  of  the  prayer.  In  the  pauses  of 
the  prayer  the  sleeve  hung  perpendicular,  but 
with  each  paroxysm  of  the  expressed  devotion 
the  sleeve  nervously  flung  itself  out  towards  a 
borizuntal  position.  In  far  less  time  than  I  have 
taken  to  describe  the  phenomenon,  I  had  divined 
its  nature  and  its  explanation.  General  Howard, 
the  president  of  the  college,  was  a  soldier  all 
through  the  war.  To  him  was  due  the  selection 
of  the  position  at  Gettysburg,  which  proved  the 
saving  of  the  Northern  army  and  of  the  republic. 
He  lost  an  arm  in  his  country's  service.  Bele- 
gated  now  to  a  peaceful  command  in  a  department 
in  which  his  whole  heart  was  set,  he  threw  into 
it  all  his  characteristic  energy.  How  they  con- 
serve every  one*s  right,  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Americans  contrive  to  introduce 
and  maintain  earnest  evangelical  religious  teach- 
ing in  a  college  endowed  and  conducted  by  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth. 

Another  of  those  benevolent  foundations  which 
honourably  characterize  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  college  for  deaf  mutes. 
Throughout  the  separate  states,  schools  for 
imparting  elementary  instruction  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  established,  as  among  ourselves ; 
but  the  central  institution  in  Washington  has 
been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
more  promising  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  giving  them  what  we  ordinarily 
nnderstand  by  a  collegiate  education.  Every 
appliance  seems  to  be  liberally  provided.  An  able 
&nd  enthusiastic  philanthropist  presides.  He  is 
fall  of  hope  and  of  energy.     He  believes  in  the 


success  of  the  college,  and  labours  with  a  will 
to  fulfil  his  own  predictiona  Already  he  has 
attained  a  large  measure  of  success.  This  class 
have  of  course  an  unspeakable  advantage  over 
the  blind,  in  their  free  access  to  books  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  oral  teaching 
presents  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
their  knowledge.  The  ordinary  substitute — lan- 
guage that  is  visible  but  not  audible — is  carried 
in  the  coUege  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection. 
Communication  between  the  master  and  the 
pupils,  by  means  of  signs  made  by  the  hands 
and  fingers,  goes  on  with  astonishing  correctness 
and  rapidity. 

We  were  invited  to  address  the  assembled 
students.  A  curious  incident  occurred  while  I 
was  speaking  to  them.  I  spoke  in  my  ordinary 
language  and  with  the  ordinary  pitch  of  voice, 
and  spoke  without  any  pause,  although  somewhat 
slowly.  The  principal  stood  by  my  side  inter- 
preting. I  have  in  anotlier  country  addressed  an 
assembly  who  did  not  understand  my  speech, 
and  consequently  required  an  interpreter ;  but  in 
that  case  I  was  obliged  to  pause  after  every  sen- 
tence until  the  interpreter  had  performed  his 
task.  He  and  I  were  obliged  to  speak  alternately. 
But  in  addressing  the  deaf  mutes,  I  was  ])ermitted 
to  proceed  continuously.  My  interpreter  con- 
ducted his  work  simultaneously  on  a  parallel  line, 
without  interrupting  me.  What  I  spoke  with 
my  lips  he  translated  through  his  fingers.  I 
could  not  by  my  sound  get  an  entrance  into  the 
imderstandiug  of  my  audience,  for  their  ears  were 
stopped.  The  interpreter  received  it  from  me  by 
his  ear,  and  poured  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
students  by  the  channel  of  the  eyes. 

I  of  course  looked  all  the  time  on  the  upturned 
countenances  of  the  assembled  young  men  ;  and 
they,  as  I  thought,  looked  in  turn  on  me.  But 
in  that  I  was  mistaken.  They  only  looked  at 
the  interpreter,  and  he  stood  near  me.  Having 
occasion  to  express  a  certain  thought  which  I  felt 
sure  would  ngt  only  interest,  but,  in  the  circum- 
stances, in  some  measure  excite  them,  I  was  sur- 
prised and,  to  tell  the  truth,  disappointed,  to 
notice  that  when  I  had  gathered  my  thought  up 
into  a  climax  and  ^nislied  it  in  a  telling  way, 
it  did  not  tell  in  the  least  on  the  countenances  of 
the  company.     No  eye  kindled,  no  lip  relaxed,  at 
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the  point  specially  interesting  to  them  which  I 
thought  I  had  made.  Nor  were  their  faces  doll ; 
they  were  all  alive  and  eager ;  but  as  yet  they 
retained  the  attitude  of  inquiry  only.  They  were 
drawing  hard  for  thought ;  but  did  not  seem  to 
have  obtained  any.  But  after  my  point  had 
passed,  like  a  knotless  thread,  and  I  had  begun 
another  subject,  lo  I  a  quiver  of  emotion  simul- 
taneously on  every  countenance,  as  when  a  gentle 
zephyr  suddenly  sweeps  the  siuface  of  a  placid 
sun-lit  lake.  The  youths  betrayed  their  interest^ 
not  when  I  spoke  to  them,  but  when  my  inter- 
preter had  reached  the  pointy  and  he  was  always 
a  little  behind  me. 

A  great  thing  is  suggested  by  the  shadow  of 
this  small  one.  Ood  speaks  to  us  by  his  Word. 
He  speaks  to  us  in  our  youth;  he  speaks  in 
our  age.  Every  day  he  speaks.  And  what  he 
says  deeply  concerns  us.  The  Word  should 
make  every  nerve  of  the  listener  thrill  with  emo- 
tion, for  it  speaks  of  life  and  death  to  our- 
selves. It  discourses  of  the  most  momentous  and 
excdting  things  for  our  own  hearts  and  our  own 
destinies ;  and  we  listen  to  the  Word  too ;  yet 
our  hearts  do  not  bum  within  us,  as  the  Lord 
talks  to  us  by  the  way.  All  is  cool — cold.  Por 
there  is  a  certain  deafness  that  will  not  hear 
although  it  could.  But  after  awhile,  the  whole 
soul  of  the  man  that  listlessly  heard,  is  stirred  up 
by  what  the  Word  declared.  He  is  now  on  fire 
about  it.  His  cty  is,  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?  The  Word  was  a  dead  letter  with  no 
meaning  to  a  spiritually  deaf  ear ;  but  afterward 
the  Interpreter  came  up — ^the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter  (*^  He  shall  take  of  mine  and  shall  show 
it  unto  you").  Then  the  Word  became  spirit 
and  life. 

Two  other  American  institutions,  each  in  its 
kind  very  remarkable,  came  under  my  observation 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  to  *me  both  be- 
came much  more  memorable  and  instructive  from 
the  accidental  circumstance  that  I  saw  both  on 
the  same  day,  and  in  close  succession.  These 
were  the  '*  Tombs,"  and  Stewart's  retail  store. 
The  Tombs  are  not  the  place  where  they  bury  the 
dead,  as  the  term  might  seem  to  indicate,  but  the 
place  where  they  buiy  the  living.  It  is  a  vast 
prison.  The  transition  is  most  impressive  from 
the  gay,  free  throng  of  the  neighbouring  street, 


to  the  narrow  lofty  alleys  of  cells  in  that  sombre 
palace,  Egyptian  in  the  style  of  its  external 
architecture,  and  Elgyptian  in  more  senses  than 
one  in  its  interior  associations.  The  first  thing 
that  met  our  eye — temporarily  placed  in  an  open 
lobby,  for  he  had  been  newly  brought  in,  and  the 
proper  apartment  was  not  ready — was  a  madman, 
in  great  terror  of  the  place,  and  uttering  piteous 
shrieks  for  mercy.  He  fell  on  his  knees  before 
us,  and  pleaded  with  extreme  agony  for  a  liberty 
which  we  had  no  power  to  bestow.  This  inci- 
dent struck  for  us  the  key-note  of  the  scene.  It 
was  an  indescribably  awful  place ;  a  necessity  on 
the  surface  of  this  beautiful  earth  until  mn  shall 
be  conclusively  washed  away.  In  a  long  internal 
avenue,  formed  by  two  parallel  rows  of  lofty 
buildings,  you  look  up  from  the  ground  floor,  and 
see  parallel  rows  of  cells  fronting  each  other 
across  the  chasm,  with  a  narrow  passage  of 
grated  iron  running  along  each  8t(»y,  projecting 
from  the  wall  Standing  on  these  overhanging 
corridors,  you  might  see  the  friends  of  the  prison- 
ers, at  certain  permitted  hours,  conversing  through 
the  grated  door  with  the  wretched  inmates.  In 
several  cases  we  discerned  the  form  of  an  elegant 
female,  stylishly  dressed,  bending  to  the  little 
opening  in  the  cell  door,  to  catch  the  answer 
from  within.  For  love  seems  to  linger  even  there  ; 
love,  a  divine  messenger  sent  to  this  weary 
world !  Many  waters  cannot  quench  it  Blessed 
charity! 

By  a  strange  accident,  the  next  lion  of  New 
York  on  the  programme  of  the  strangers  ivas 
the  dry  goods  store  of  Mr.  Stewart  in  Broadway. 
This,  too,  is  an  institution,  although  in  private 
hands.  It  is  eminently  American.  Some  aspects 
of  American  society  can  hardly  be  l^uned  with- 
out a  pilgrimage  to  this  celebrated  shrine. 
Whether  you  enter  by  the  left  or  the  right  side 
of  the  great  emporium,  instead  of  undergoing  the 
fatigue  of  mounting  the  stairs,  you  are  led  into  a 
small  square  room,  furnished  like  a  drawing-room. 
Tou  recline  on  sofas  or  arm-chairs ;  and  when  a 
little  company  have  assembled,  the  room  lets  go 
its  anchorage  on  the  ground,  and  gently  ascends. 
You  are  hoisted  one,  two,  or  more  stories,  tUl 
you  reach  the  department  where  your  special 
wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  gay  fluttering  throng !  but  I  am  sad  in  the 
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midst  of  it  The  "Tombs"  and  their  tenants 
have  printed  themselves  on  my  soul,  and  will  not 
out  again  in  one  day.  My  heart  cannot  hold  at 
one  time  two  snch  mighty  contrasta  I  must  get 
oat  to  breathe  the  air  and  be  alone.  The  world 
is  out  of  joint ;  it  is  not  what  its  Maker  meant  it 
to  be.     **  Thy  kingdom  come ! " 

The  cities  of  the  States,  like  omr  own,  exhibit 
manifold  confirmation  of  the  Saviour's  word,  "The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  The  contiguity  of 
those  who  possess  and  those  who  lack  either  ma- 
terial wealth  or  moral  purity,  serves  many  purposes 
in  the  Divine  government  One  of  these  is,  that 
the  disciples  of  Christ  may  always  have  work  at 
hand.  The  poor  and  the  vicious— one  class  need- 
ing material  and  the  other  moral  help— are  spread 
oot  within  reach,  as  an  exercise  ground  on  which 
the  graces  of  Christians  may  be  cherished  into 
strength.  In  view  of  the  decisive  influence  which 
the  population  of  North  America  will  probably 
exert  upon  the  future  of  the  world,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  observe  the  wisdom,  and  vigour,  and  libe- 
rality which  characterize  the  systematic  efforts  of 


Christians  in  the  States  to  turn  the  wildemess, 
economically  and  spiritually,  into  the  garden  of 
the  Lord. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  vanity  and  a  good  deal 
of  crime  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
the  large  cities.  There  is  as  much  of  vanity 
and  crime,  partly  indigenous,  and  partly  thrown 
on  the  shore  of  America  by  the  sea  of  wickedness 
which  in  the  Old  World  is  continually  casting  out 
its  mire  and  dirt,  as  would  overwhelm  society,  if 
society  were  not  great  and  strong.  If  there  were 
not  a  salt  in  the  earth  of  that  great  Western  Con- 
tinent, and  a  savour  in  the  salt,  we  might  fear 
for  the  future  of  the  world.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  despondency.  The  Lord  reigneth; 
and  he  has  a  numerous  band  in  that  country  who 
render  themselves  lus  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness. There  are  two  grounds,  a  supreme  and 
a  subordinate,  for  believing  that  the  victory  will 
be  on  the  right  side  for  the  oontinent  and  the 
future;  "for  he  is  Lord  of  lorda  and  King  of 
kings;  and  they  that  are  with  him  are  chosen 
and  called  and  faithful" 
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Bteaied  are  they  that  are  home-sick,  for  thcj  shaU  come  at  last  to  the  Father's  house." — Heznbicb  Stillixo. 


|0T  as  you  meant,  0  learned  man  and  good, 
Do  I  accept  thy  words  of  hope  and  rest; 
Qod  knowing  all,  knows  what  for  me  is 
best, 
And  gives  me  what  I  need,  not  what  he  could. 

Nor  always  as  I  would ! 
I  shall  go  the  Father's  bouse  and  see 

Him  and  the  Elder  Brother  face  to  face. 
What  day  or  hour  I  know  not    Let  me  be 

Steadfast  in  work,  and  earnest  in  the  race, 
Not  as  a  home-sick  child,  who  all  day  long 
Whines  at  its  play,  and  seldom  speaks  in  song. 

If  for  a  time  some  loved  one  goes  away, 
And  leaves  us  our  appointed  work  to  do, 
Can  we  to  him  or  to  ourselves  be  true, 

In  mourning  his  departure  day  by  day, 
And  so  our  work  delay  ? 

Kay,  if  we  love  and  honour,  we  shall  make 
The  absence  brief  by  doing  well  our  task, 

Kot  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  dear  one's  sake; 
And  at  his  coming  only  of  him  ask 

Approval  of  the  work,  which  most  was  done, 

Hot  for  ouiselvesy  but  our  beloved  one  1 


Our  Father's  house,  I  know,  is  broad  and  grand; 

In  it  how  many,  many  mansions  are ! 

And  far  beyond  the  light  of  sun  or  star. 
Four  little  ones  of  mine  through  that  £siir  land 

Are  walking  hand  in  hand  ! 
Think  you  I  love  not,  or  that  I  foiget 

These  of  my  loins  ?    Still  this  world  is  fair. 
And  I  am  siuging  while  my  eyes  are  wet 

With  weeping  in  this  balmy  summer  air; 
Tet  Vm  not  home-sick,  and  the  children  here 
Have  need  of  me,  and  so  my  way  \&  dear  ! 

I  would  be  joyful  as  my  days  go  by, 

Counting  Qod's  mercies  to  me.     He  who 
bore 

Life*s  heaviest  cross  is  mine  for  evermore; 
And  I,  who  wait  his  coming,  shall  not  I 

On  hlB  sure  word  rely? 
So  if  sometimes  the  way  be  rough,  and  sleep 

Be  heavy  fur  the  grief  he  sends  to  me, 
Or  at  my  waking  I  would  only  weep. 

Let  me  be  mindful  that  these  things  must  be, 
To  work  his  blessed  will  until  he  come. 
And  take  my  hand  and  lead  me  safely  home. 
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THE   TICAB   OF   ESCO: 

A    NARRATIVE    OF    FACTS. 
BT  THB  AUTBOB  OF  "  THE  SPAZflBH  BBOTHEBS/'  ^  THB  DA&K  TEAR  OV  DUNDEB,"  ETa 


^IRITUAL  stars  usually  shine  in  consteQa- 
tions,  and  the  hours  of  the  Church's  his- 
tory may  be  told  by  their  rising  or  setting. 
But  sometimes,  from  amidst  the  dark 
spaces  of  the  silent  midnight  sky,  there  beams  out 
one  solitary  star,  which  we  can  refer  to  no  group,  so 
lonely  is  it  in  its  brightness,  so  far  apart  from  all  the  rest 

The  last  Protestant  victim  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
comes  under  this  description.  But  though  there  may 
be  some  question  what  place  to  assign  to  him,  there  can 
be  none  that  his  name  deserves  to  be  recorded,  and  the 
facts  of  his  brief  story  to  be  held  in  remembrance. 

Two  hundred  years  had  well-nigh  passed  away  since 
any  voice  (loud  enough  for  the  ear  of  history)  had  been 
raised  in  behalf  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  in  that  noble, 
unhappy  land,  round  which  the  Inquisition  wound  its 
serpent-coil  to  choke  and  stifle.  The  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury was  nearing  its  close  when  Don  Juan  Antonio 
Miguel  de  Solano,  a  native  of  Yerdun  in  Aragon,  was 
appointed  Yicar  of  Esoo,  in  the  diocese  of  Jaca.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  family,  well  educated;  or,  at  least, 
an  adept  in  the  scholastic  subtleties  that  formed  the 
staple  of  the  divinity  student's  education  in  Spain. 

But  while  his  vigorous  intellect  readily  enabled  him 
to  excel  in  these,  it  did  not  permit  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  them.  He  cultivated  mathematics  and  mechanics 
with  success.  Being  of  a  benevolent' disposition,  he 
used  the  Utter  for  the  practical  benefit  of  his  parishion- 
ers. He  drained  their  lands,  he  improved  their  imple- 
ments and  methods  of  agriculture,  doing  the  good 
his  hand  found  to  do,  in  promoting  industry  and  enter- 
prise among  a  people  sadly  deficient  in  these  qualities. 

But  Qod  had  higher  work  for  him,  and  he  prepared 
him  for  it  by  a  process  he  has  often  employed  with  his 
chosen  ones.  "  With  the  hand  of  disease  he  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  his  soul."  In  the  solitary 
chamber  of  sickness,  the  outer  world  became  as  a 
dream  to  him,  and  for  a  long  period  it  seemed  as 
though  he  had  done  with  it  for  ever.  But  the  sickness 
was  not  unto  death.  It  left  him  at  length,  with  a 
mind  clear  and  vigorous  as  ever,  joined  to  a  frame 
crippled  and  shattered  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

And  now  he  was  doomed  apparently  to  a  life  of  in- 
action. With  an  intellect  so  vigorous  and  a  nature  so 
active  this  was  a  dreary  prospect.  It  seemed  like  a 
living  burial.  And  "buried  faculties,"  it  has  been 
tnily  said,  "  are  a  nuisance,  and  breed  diseases." 

Nor  was  the  great  world  of  modem  thought  open  to 
him  by  means  of  books.  His  library  was  small,  and 
little  likely  to  afford  him  adequate  interest  or  amuse- 
ment during  the  long  years  that  seemed  to  lie  before 


him.  But  it  contained  one  volume,  mora  than  worth 
all  the  records  of  human  thought  put  together— a  copy 
of  the  Bible,  doubtless  of  the  Yulgate.  And  in  Qod's 
good  providence  Solano  found  in  this,  as  so  many 
thousands  had  done  befora  him,  fi:eedom  for  the  fettered 
intellect,  light  for  the  darkened  soul,  life  for  the  cnished 
heart 

Without  help  or  counsel  fix>m  man,  he  drew  from  its 
pages,  in  process  of  time,  a  system  of  doctrine  agreeing, 
in  the  main,  with  those  of  all  the  great  Protestant 
Churches.  And,  in  passing,  we  may  commend  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  call  the  dogmatic  theology  of 
the  Reformation  "mysticism"  or  "theosophy,"  and 
insinuate  that  it  is  something  veiy  difiierent  from  the 
simple  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  the  curi- 
ous phenomenon  that  so  great  a  number  of  independent 
minds,  in  various  times  and  pbices,  have  deduced  from 
the  same  Book  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  the  same 
doctrines. 

Thus  Solano  found  himself  a  Protestant  But  his 
was  no  merely  negative  Protestantism.  It  was  not 
simply  that  he  had  parted  with  large  portions  of  his 
early  faith;  he  had  found  instead  something  which  in- 
finitely more  than  repaid  the  loss— something  which 
proved  strong  enough  to  support  and  sustain  him  under 
trials  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

Solano  seems  to  have  possessed  a  singularly  elear  and 
uncompromising  sense  of  honesty;  a  teait  of  character 
certainly  remarkable  in  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  edu- 
cated for  the  Romish  priesthood.  This  would  not  per- 
mit him  either  to  circulate  his  new  opinions  secretly 
amongst  his  parishioners,  or  to  lock  them  up  in  his  own 
breast  He  drew  up,  therefore,  a  full  statement  of  his 
belief,  and  sent  it  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese.  But^ 
receiving  no  answer  from  him,  he  submitted  the  paper 
to  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Saragossa. 
The  result  was  practically  the  same  as  if  he  had  lived 
two  centuries  earlier.  Whilst  revolutionary  France  was 
proclaiming  the  age  of  reason  and  liberty,  and  the'  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man;  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom the  alguazils  of  the  Holy  Office  were  making  their 
way  to  the  secluded  home  of  the  Yicar  of  Esco,  and 
summoning  him  to  the  living  tomb  of  the  dungeon  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Saragossa. 

He  would  not,  probably,  have  lingered  long  in  that 
abode  of  death.  But  his  work  was  not  yet  finished. 
He  had  warm  and  generous  friends,  who  were  ready  Vj 
do  and  dare  much  in  his  behalt  And  we  may  presun^e 
that  the  prisoners  of  the  Santa  Casawere  not  as  strictly 
guarded  in  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth.    At  all  events, 
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means  were  found  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Yicar  of 
Esco.  He  breathed  free  air  once  more ;  he  even  made 
bis  way  beyond  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  reached 
Oleron,  the  nearest  French  town,  in  safety. 

Bat  here  again  the  indomitable  honesty  of  his  char- 
acter showed  itsell  After  much  thought,  and,  we  may 
&ap{)0se,  much  prayer  for  divine  guidance,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  duty  required  him  to  confess 
the  truth  in  the  very  lace  of  death.  So  he  deliberately 
returned  to  Saragossa,  and  placed  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  dread  tribunal  from  which  he  had  been  so 
strangely  delivered.  Perhaps  we  may  be  disposed  to 
think  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  uncalled-for  and  unneces- 
nry.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  for  us  to  censure  it  If  it  was 
a  mistake,  at  least  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  a 
Tery  noble  one;  and  that  Christ  must  have  been  very 
precious  to  the  man  whose  free  choice  it  was  to  confess 
biiu  at  such  cost 

But  if  it  had  been  Solano's  object  to  perplex  and 
annoy  bis  judges,  he  could  not  have  attained  it  so  surely 
by  any  other  means.  The  chief  authorities  of  the  Holy 
Office  vere  far  more  unwilling  to  allow  their  own  kiws 
tj  take  their  course  upon  him,  than  he  was  to  abide 
tlieir  penalties.  For  even  the  minds  of  Spanish  In- 
(;nisitors  were  not  quite  proof  agunst  the  all-pervading 
iofiuence  of  the  times.  The  successor  of  Torquemada 
2nd  Valdez,  the  Inquisitor-general  Arce,  Archbishop 
0/  Saragofisa^  was  so  far  false  to  the  traditions  of  his 
office,  and  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  as  to  shriuk 
exceedingly  from  the  thought  of  committing  a  living 
Dian  to  the  flames.  Arce  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  notorious  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that  his  tolerance  bad  its  root  in  secret  infidelity. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 
When  called  in  question,  he  stated  his  opinions  clearly, 
and  maintained  them  boldly ;  simply  pleading  in  his 
•lefen<%,  that  he  found  them  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
From  their  point  of  view  the  duty  of  the  Inquisitors  was 
plain— to  deliver  him  over  to  the  secular  arm.  In  vain 
Aroe,  in  his  relactance  to  resort  to  extreme  measures, 
gare  orders  that  the  case  should  be  tried  over  again : 
the  result  was  the  same.  It  then  occurred  to  the 
Inqoisitor  that  a  plea  of  insanity  might  be  set  up,  and 
Tith  this  view,  be  ordered  a  physician  to  examine  him, 
and  make  hie  report  The  accommodating  physician  gave 
the  opinion  which  he  knew  was  desired  and  expected ; 
bat  he  ooold  adduce  no  better  grounds  for  it  than  the 
£ict  that  Solano  held  strange  doctrines,  which  were  be- 
litred  by  nobody  else. 

Feeling,  probably,  the  uselessness  of  so  futile  a  verdict, 
the  Inquisitois  fell  back  upon  what  seemed  to  them  the 
ciilj  sale  And  honourable  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
They  must  procure  a  retractation  from  the  prisoner. 
Bat  to  do  this  their  utmost  efibrts  proved  ineffectual 
In  rain  they  urged  the  authority  of  Popes,  the  decrees 
c<f  CoQndls.  Solano  replied  that  money  was  the  god 
voifhipped  at  Kome ;  and  that  in  the  later  Councils 
the  influence  of  the  Popes  had  decided  theological  ques- 


tions, and  overborne  the  opposition  of  those  who  drew 
theur  creed  from  the  Bible. 

In  the  midst  of  these  useless  attempts  to  subvert  his 
fedtli,  a  fever,  the  result  of  his  confinement,  prostrated 
the  feeble  frame  of  the  prisoner.  The  Inquisitors,  upon 
this,  grew  still  more  importunate.  Sohino  thanked  them 
for  their  care ;  but  told  them  he  could  not  retract  with- 
out offending  God  and  betraying  the  truth.  An  issue, 
however,  was  at  hand,  welcome  probably  to  the  Inquisi- 
tors, whom  it  delivered  from  much  perplexity;  more  than 
welcome  doubtless  to  their  captive,  to  whom  it  opened 
the  gate  of  everlasting  life.  On  the  twentieth  day  of 
his  illness,  the  physician  informed  Solano  that  his  case 
was  hopeless,  and  urged  him  to  use  the  few  moments 
that  remained  to  him  in  obtaining  reconciliation  with 
the  Church.  **  I  am  now  in  the  hands  of  Qod/'  he 
answered,  "  and  have  nothing  more  to  do."  And  soon 
"  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

A  grave  in  consecrated  earth  was  denied  him ;  the 
dust  that  Christ  will  own  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
was  laid  unhonoured  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  the  demon  of  intolerance  rested  content  with  this 
sacrifice.  The  times  when  he  would  have  demanded 
the  spectacle  of  a  hideous  effigy  flung  into  the  flames 
had  gone  by  for  ever.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  reviv- 
ing the  obsolete  and  distasteful  custom,  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Inquisition  allowed  the  process  against 
Solano  to  fall  through. 

The  light  of  this  solitary  witness  for  truth  shone 
when  the  dark  hoiurs  of  the  night  were  well-nigh  past, 
but  a  little  while  before  the  day  began  to  break.  Should 
we  name  his  name  with  those  of  Valero  and  Egidius, 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Seso,  and  Juliano  Hernandez  ? — 
or  should  we  couple  it  with  the  names  of  living  men- 
names  scarcely  yet  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  Time  on  the 
roll  of  history,  but  written  in  the  book  of  life,  and 
already  known  to  us  as  of  those  who  labour  much  in  tlie 
Lord  for  the  enlightenment  of  their  long-benighted  land  7 

Well  may  we  say,  as  we  compare  the  present  condi- 
tion of  that  hind  with  the  past,  Wliat  hath  God  wrought ! 
The  sun  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  had  already  risen 
upon  the  nations,  when  Solano  perished  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition  at  Saragossa.  Before  three- 
fourths  of  its  course  is  run,  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Spain  has  held  its  first  Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  in 
Seville.  It  has  given  to  the  world  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
essentially  the  same  as  the  belief  for  which  Solano  died. 
And  in  nearly  aU  the  principal  Spanish  towns,  Pro- 
testant congregations  are  formed,  or  forming,  to  whom 
faithful  and  devoted  pastors  proclaim  those  precious 
truths,  none  making  them  afraid. 

Surely  we  cannot  err  in  thinking  that  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  slain  witnesses  of  Christ  have  come  in  re- 
membrance before  him,  and  bear  their  part  in  bringing 
down  rich  blessings  on  the  land  they  loved.  To  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day  it  appertains  to  take  up  the 
work  dropped  from  their  dying  hands.  May  our  prayers 
and  efforts  not  be  wanting  to  a  cause  so  hallowed,   d.a. 
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III.-THE   FIEST   MAETTRS    IH   FBAVCE. 

BY  THE  BKV.  J.  A.  WYUEj  LL.D. 

Tht  trve  ttntn-^The  poiitieal  ntuaticn — Wan  overruled— Marcf 8  PnUm^—Tufo  chamyntmt  af  Oie  darknoM—A  trio: 
Beda,  Dvprat,  and  Louita  of  Saeop-^A  ttorm—Bri^onnet  faU§—An  interview—The  jird  martfre  in  Fromee :  Denis, 
Favantte,  and  Le  Ckrc 


HE  Chnich  is  the  centre  round  which 
all  the  afiyrs  of  the  world  revolva 
He  who  is  Head  of  21oa  is  also  the 
delegated  Head  of  the  nniyerse,  and 
from  hiB  lofty  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  Power  he 
directs  the  march  of  armies^  the  issue  of  battles,  the 
deliberatioos  of  cabinets,  the  decision  of  kings,  and 
the  fate  of  nations.  All  things  are  the  Chnrch'& 
The  world,  it  is  trne,  does  not  know  its  trae 
centre.  Its  sight  is  holden,  just  as  ours  is  in 
another  case.  We  do  not  see  that  great  star  or 
sun  round  which  the  whole  material  universe  re- 
volves. That  presiding  orb  is  placed  too  far 
away  in  space  to  be  seen  from  our  distant  planet 
But  though  unseen,  it  is  not  unfelt.  All  things 
obey  its  attraction,  and  around  it,  in  majestic 
march,  move  all  the  stars  and  luminaries  of  the 
firmament  In  like  manner  a  curtain  hangs  be- 
tween us  and  that  august  throne  in  the  heavens 
whereon  sitteth  the  God-man,  with  the  crown  of 
supreme  and  universal  dominion;  and  so  the 
world  often  thinks  that  it  is  around  some  petty 
throne  on  earth  that  it  is  revolving.  But  let  the 
curtain  be  lifted,  and  let  that  majestic  One  who 
sits  behind  it  be  revealed,  the  world  would  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  this  is  its  one  great 
Monarch,  and  that  here  is  its  true  centre ;  not  in 
d  throne  that  is  standing  to-day  and  may  be  in 
the  dast  to-morrow,  but  in  a  throne  that  lasts 
through  all  ages. 

A  rapid  glance  round  on  the  state  of  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  will 
furnish  ample  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations.  It  will  show  us  how  widely  God 
was  acting  on  the  earth,  and  paving  the  way  for 
the  Church's  deliverance — the  workings  of  Him 
who  "looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
seeth  under  the  whole  heavens.''  There  was  a 
remarkable  shifting  of  the  political  scenes — *'  the 


removing  of  those  things  that  are  ahaken,**  as  if 
to  make  room  lor  ''  those  thingB  that  cannot  be 
shaken.**      Crowned  heads  are  being  oairied  to 
the  tomb ;  new  occupants  are  appearing  on  the 
thrones  of  Europe;  the  kingdoms  of  Christen- 
dom are  dissolving,  and  re-appearing  in  new  com- 
binations ;  all  betokens  that  new  times  are  at  the 
door,  and  that  a  greater  kingdom  than  an  earthly 
one  is  about  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 
Just  as  the  twilight  of  the  new  day  is  break- 
ing, Louis  XIL  dies,  and  closes  the  old  era  in 
France :  Prancis  of  Angouleme  mounts  the  throne, 
and  opens  the  new.     Next,  Ferdinand  of  Naples 
goes  to  the  grave,  and  a  youth  of  sixteen,  Charles 
v.,  annexes  the  crown  of  Naples  to  that  of  his 
patrimonial  kingdom,  and  so  adds  another  terri- 
tory to  that  vast  aggregate  of  states,  in  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  that  OMistituted  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  and  which,  when  grown  to  its 
full  size,  was  to  be  the  most  powerful  empire  the 
world  had  yet  seen.     Strange  that  this  foe  of  the 
Reformation — ^for  Spain  was  to  consecrate   the 
whole  power  of  its  arms  and  revenues  to  a  war 
against  the  gospd — should  be  permitted  to  rise, 
and  wax  so  mighty,  just  as  the  Befonnation  was 
stepping  upon  the  scene!     Yet  He  who  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  the  universe  permitted  this. 
Next,  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Germany,  dies  ; 
and  his  death  opens  the  way  for  the  farther 
aggrandisement  of  that  already  vast  empire  over 
which  the  youthful  Charles  presided.     And  no^w 
we  begin  to  see  a  little  way  into  the  counsels  ot 
the  Most  High  touching  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  France  and  Spain.     He  who  ^*  weigheth  the 
mountains  "  of  empires  "  in  scales,  and  the  bills  " 
of  the  world's  government  "in  a  balance,"  ad- 
justed the  power  of  each  of  these  kingdoms  witlx 
reference  to  the  other,  and  both  with  reference 
to  the  Church.    But  how  1  In  the  following  wise. 
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The  empire  was  'without  a  head  by  the  death 
of  Ma](iimliaii,  and  two  candidates   presented 
themselves  tot  the  vacant  dignity, — Charles  of 
Spain  and  Francis  of  France.     Charles  carried 
the  day.    To  the  crowns  of  Spain,  of  Naples,  and 
of  the  Indies^  he  now  added  the  diadem  of  the 
old  Caesars.     Francis  was  stang  to  the  quick ; 
the  hriUiant  prize  he  so  eagerly  coveted  had 
eluded  his  grasp,  and  firom  that  event  dates  the 
rivalship  which  thronghont  their  reigns  divided 
these  two  monarchs.     That  rivalship  was  a  pro- 
tection to  the  Church.     Both  were  the  enemies 
of  the  gospel     The  tmion  of  two  kingdoms  so 
powerM  wonld,  hnmanly  speaking,  have  been 
the  destniction  of  the  Bef  ormation ;  their  divi- 
aon  was,  mider  Gk)d,  its  safety.     If  France  alone 
had  existed,  or  if  Germany  alone  had  existed,  the 
gospel  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  force. 
Bat  the  power  of  the  one  kingdom  became  the 
coanteq^osse  to  that  of  the  other;  and  so  He 
who  is  '*w<mderfal  in  ooansel"  called  not  one, 
but  two  powerfol  kingdoms  into  existence  at  this 
epoch. 

This  is  the  key  of  the  troubled  era  that  now 
opened.  Theambitionof  Charles  and  the  wounded 
vanity  of  Francis  embroiled  all  Europe.  In- 
trigues and  plots  were  rife  among  the  potentates 
of  Christendom ;  not  the  least  astute  plotter  of 
them  all  bdng  the  owner  of  the  pontifical  tiara, 
who,  ever  studious  to  strengthen  his  own  throne 
and  enlaige  Ma  own  territories,  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  setting  other  monarchs  by  the  ears. 
Iliese  intrigues  yielded  in  due  time  a  plentiful 
oop  of  bloody  wars.  Towns  were  besieged,  and 
provinces  laid  waste.  There  was  much  miseiy 
and  suffering  in  Christendom.  But  God  accom- 
plished his  own  holy  purposes  by  the  mad  and 
wicked  amlntion  of  these  potentates,  who,  if  they 
had  not  been  fighting  against  one  another,  would 
hsTe  beoi  fighting  against  the  Church.  The  very 
tempests  by  which  the  world  was  devastated  were 
^  walk  and  ramparts  around  that  new  society 
which  was  springing  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
oU.  Outside  the  Church,  in  the  world,  the  roar 
of  battle  never  ceased ;  but  within,  the  song  of 
peace  was  heard  continually  ascending  :  "  God  is 
our  refuge  and  strength ;  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble.  Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  although 
the  earth  be  removed,  and  though  the  mountains 


be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not  be  moved." 

From  this  brief  glance  at  the  politics  of  the 
age — a  troubled  sea,  with  the  winds  warring  upon 
it — we  come  back  to  the  little  flock  at  Meaux. 
It  was  dwelling  peacefully  amid  the  green  pas- 
tures and  by  the  living  waters  of  truth.  Every 
day  beheld  new  converts  added  to  it,  and  saw 
the  love  and  zeal  of  its  members  burning  with  a 
purer  flame.  The  good  bishop  Bri^onnet  was 
going  in  and  out  before  them,  feeding  with  know- 
ledge and  understanding  the  flock  over  which,  not 
Rome,  but  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  over- 
seer. Those  lovely  fruits  which  ever  spring  up 
where  the  gospel  comes,  and  which  are  of  a 
quality  altogether  unlike  to  those  which  any  other 
system  produces,  were  appearing  abundantly  here. 
Meaux  had  become  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert  of  France,  and  strangers  from  a  distance 
came  to  see  and  to  wonder  at  the  sight;  and 
their  visit  not  unfirequently  resulted  in  their  im« 
bibing  the  new  doctrines,  and  becoming  the 
founders  of  evangelical  Churches  in  their  own 
provinces.  Thus  at  this  hour  all  was  going  welL 
It  seemed  as  if  the  fields  of  France  were  already 
white  unto  harvest  The  living  waters  from  the 
well  of  Meaux  were  going  forth  into  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  and  soon  the  wilderness  would  be  con- 
verted into  the  garden  which  Meaux  had  already 
become. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  Reformation,  the 
New  Testament,  as  stated  in  last  chapter,  was 
translated  into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  France. 
This  was  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a  metrical 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Marot,  the  great 
lyrical  poet  of  the  age,  at  the  request  of  Calvin, 
it  is  supposed,  undertook  the  task,  and*  thirty  of 
the  Psalms  were  rendered  into  verse  and  published 
in  Paris  in  1541,  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  The 
versification  was  admirable,  and  the  work  took 
captive  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  French  people. 
In  a  little  while  all  France,  we  may  say,  fell 
a-singing  the  Psalms.  They  were  sung  to  the 
common  ballad  music,  and  they  displaced  all 
other  song.  *'  This  holy  ordinance,"  says  Quick^ 
"  charmed  the  ears,  heart,  and  afiections  of  court 
and  city,  town  and  country.  They  were  sung  in 
the  Louvre,  as  well  as  in  the  Pr6s  des  Clerks,  by 
the  ladies,  princes,  yea,  by  Henry  II.  himself. 
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This  one  ordinance  alone  contributed  mightily  to 
the  downfiedl  of  Popery  and  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  It  took  so  much  with  the  genios  of 
the  nation  that  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men 
practised  it,  in  the  temples  and  in  their  families. 
No  gentleman  professing  the  Reformed  religion 
would  sit  down  at  his  table  without  praising  God 
by  singing.  Yes  \  it  was  an  especial  part  of. 
their  morning  and  evening  worship  in  their  seve- 
ral houses  to  sing  God's  praises." 

The  adherents  of  the  Papacy  took  the  alarm. 
These  holy  strains,  sung  at  table  and  at  family 
worship,  heard  in  the  temples  and  in  the  vine- 
yards, sounded  in  the  ears  of  the  Eomanists  like 
the  knell  of  their  approaching  downfall  What 
device  did  they  fall  upon  to  stop  this  practice  t 
A  rather  singular  one.  They  had  the  odes  of 
Horace  translated  and  set  to  music,  thankful  if 
the  old  pagan — it  mattered  not  at  what  expense 
to  the  morals  of  the  nation — could  help  them  to 
defend  the  cause  of  Home.  The  indignation 
grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  Marot  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Geneva.  There  he  rendered  other  twenty 
of  the  Psalms  into  verse.  The  Psalter  now  con- 
sisted of  fifty  in  all  William  Franc  of  Strasburg, 
one  of  the  first  musicians  in  Europe,  composed 
melodies  worthy  of  the  words ;  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  France  and  Holland,  dropping  the  ballad 
music,  began  now  to  sing  the  Psalms  to  the  noble 
idrs  which  had  just  been  composed.  These  airs 
included  some  of  our  finest  tunes  still  in  use, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  "  Old  Hundred.''  The 
Beformation  in  its  march  shed  light  and  music 
around  it:  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  returned 
unto  Zion  with  songs. 

This  narration  touching  the  Psalms  in  French 
has  carried  us  a  little  in  advance.  We  return  to 
the  point  we  had  reached. 

A  storm  was  brewing  in  Paris.  There  were  two 
men  in  the  capital,  sworn  champions  of  the  dark- 
ness, whose  position  gave  them  vast  advantages 
in  warring  against  any  cause  it  pleased  them  to 
oppose.  The  one  was  Noel  Beda,  the  head  of  the 
Sorbonne.  Hia  post — only  second  in  importance, 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  the  chair  of  Peter  itself — 
bound  him,  so  he  thought^  to  guard  most  sac- 
redly from  the  slightest  heretical  taint  that  ortho- 
doxy which  it  was  the  boast  of  his  University 
it  had   ever  preserved  uncontaminated.      Beda 


was  a  man  moderate  in  attainments,  but  moderate 
in  nothing  else.  He  was  bustling,  narrow-minded, 
a  worshipper  of  scholastic  forms,  a  great  intriguer, 
and  animated  by  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  light 
analogous  to  that  which  owls  have  of  the  day. 
He  had  seen  with  horror  some  rays  struggle  into 
the  shady  halls  of  the  Sorbonne ;  and  he  made 
haste  to  extinguish  them  by  driving  from  his  chair 
the  man  who  was  the  ornament  of  the  University 
— the  doctor  of  Etaples.  Lefevre,  expelled  from 
Paris,  was  now  living  with  his  firiend  Bishop 
Bri^onnet  at  Meaux. 

The  other  truculent  defender  of  the  old  ortho- 
doxy was  Duprat  Not  that  he  cared  a  straw  for 
orthodoxy  as  such,  for  the  man  had  neither  re- 
ligion nor  morals  ;  but  it  fell  in  with  his  line  of 
policy.  Duprat  held  no  mean  office — he  was 
Chancellor  of  France.  He  had  personal  qualities, 
moreover,  which*  made  him  a  formidable  opponent 
He  was  able,  haughty,  overbearing,  and  he  never 
scrupled  to  employ  violence  in  furtherance  of  his 
plans.  He  was,  too,  a  man  of  insatiable  greed. 
He  had  plundered  on  a  large  scale  for  the  kin^ 
putting  up  for  sale  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crowa  And  he  had  plundered  on  a  yet  larger 
scale  for  himself ;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  was  now  enormously  rich.  By  way  of  doing 
a  compensatory,  charitable  act^  he  built  a  few 
wards  in  the  Maison  de  Dieu ;  on  which  occasion 
the  king  is  said  to  have  remi^rked  that  they  had 
need  to  be  large  if  they  were  to  contain  all  the 
poor  people  the  Chancellor  had  made.  Such 
were  the  two  men  who  now  rose  up  against  the 
gospel 

They  were  set  on  by  the  monks  of  Meaux 
Finding  that  their  dues  were  falling  off  to  an 
alarming  extent,  the  Franciscans  crowded  to 
Paris,  and  raised  a  great  outcry  against  here^. 
Bishop  Brigonnet,  they  said,  had  become  a  heretic, 
and  he  had  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  yet 
greater  heretics  than  himself ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  these  men  he  was  poisoning  his  whole  diocese, 
and  unless  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  arrest 
the  infection,  the  pestilence  would  spread  over  th* 
whole  of  France,  and  the  kingdom  would  be  lost. 
Duprat  and  Beda  were  not  the  men  to  listen  with 
indifferent  ears  to  these  complaints. 

The  political  position  of  France  at  this  hour 
was  unhappy.    The  battle  of  Pavia — the  Flodden 
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of  France— bad  just  been  fougbt.  On  tbat  field 
the  flower  of  the  French  nobility  lay  dead.  Among 
tbe  slain  was  the  Chevalier  Bay^d,  styled  the 
Mirror  of  Chivalry.  More  calamitoos  still,  tbe 
king  was  taken  captive,  and  was  now  tbe  prisoner 
of  Charles  Y.  at  Madrid.  Pending  tbe  captivity 
of  Frands,  the  government  of  tbe  country  was  in 
the  hands  of  bis  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  She 
was  a  bold  and  resolute  woman,  of  dissolute  life, 
and  mind  inflamed  with  her  house's  hereditary 
hatred  of  tbe  gospel ;  although  that  hostility  was 
somewhat  modified  and  restrained  by  the  singular 
sweetness  and  piety  of  her  daughter  Margaret. 
Such  was  the  trio — Louisa,  the  Begent  of  the 
idngdom;  Duprat^  the  Chancellor;  and  Beda,  tbe 
head  of  the  Sorbonne — into  whose  hands  tbe 
defeat  at  Pavia  had  thrown  meanwhile  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  There  were  points  on  which 
their  dispositions  and  ^interests  were  in  conflict; 
bat  they  had  one  quality  in  common — they  all 
three  detested  the  new  opinions. 

The  Parliament  was  convoked  that  a  blow 
might  be  struck  while  yet  there  was  time.  It 
sommoned  before  it  tbe  Bishop  of  Meaux — the 
ringleader,  as  it  supposed,  in  this  revolt  against 
orthodoxy.  The  bishop  was  at  first  firm,  and 
refused  to  make  any  concession ;  but  at  length 
the  alternative  was  plainly  put  before  him — be 
must  abandon  tbe  profession  of  tbe  gospel,  or  he 
mnst  go  to  prison.  We  can  imagine  the  conflict 
in  his  souL  He  could  not  but  know  that  it  was 
the  tnith  which  he  had  embraced ;  and  he  had 
read  the  woe  denounced  against  him  who  puts 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  afterwards  takes  it 
away.  He  could  not^but  think  of  the  flock  be 
had  so  lovingly  fed,  and  which  had  looked  up  to 
hitn  with  an  affection  so  tender  and  confiding. 
It  was  hard  to  turn  bis  back  on  all  this.  But 
before  him  was  a  prison,  a  stake,  and  a  name 
l>randed  with  heresy.  It  was  a  moment  of  su- 
preme sospense.  But  now  the  die  is  cast:  Bri^on- 
oet  declines  the  stake — the  stake  which  would 
^ve  giYcn  him,  in  return  for  tbe  life  of  tbe  body, 
life  eternal  He  was  condemned  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  pay  a  large  fine ;  and  was  sent  back  to 
^'-^  diocese  to  publish  two  edicts — one  restoring 
the  public  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
^  the  other  silencing  the  Protestant  preachers, 
^t  a  stunning  blow  to  the  disciples  at  Meaux  I 


They  were  dreammg  of  a  brilliant  day,  when  this 
storm  came  and  scattered  them.  The  aged  Le- 
fevre  found  his  way  to  Strasburg.  Farel  turned 
his  face  towards  those  grand  hills  from  which  he 
had  come.  The  rest  of  the  flock,  too  humble  to 
get  away,  were  now  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd ; 
but  it  was  this  day  of  trial  which  brought  out 
their  steadfastness  and  courage.  Bri^onnet's 
preaching  was  now  strange;  but  they  were  the 
flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  knew  the  voice  of  the 
Gk)od  Shepherd,  and  him  they  followed. 

Bri^onnet  had  saved  his  mitre ;  but  at  what  a 
cost !  But  we  shall  not  judge  him.  We  are  un- 
willing, even  with  his  sad  fall  before  us,  to  believe 
tbat  he  had  not  really  tasted  "  that  true,  sweet, 
refreshing  light*'  of  which  he  so  feelingly  spoke. 
Tbe  Keformation  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and 
men  had  not  begun  to  gird  their  loins  for  a  con- 
flict of  which  they  had  had  no  experience,  and 
the  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  which  they  could 
not  imagine.  They  who  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
Beformed  at  a  later  period  did  so  "  as  men  ap- 
pointed unto  death;"  and  when  called  to  the 
stake,  they  knew  tbat  nothing  had  happened  to 
them  but  what  was  common  to  the  disciples  of 
the  gospel  But  Bishop  Bri^nnet  had  not  those 
examples  of  self-sacrifice  to  sustain  him,  which 
afterwards  were  so  common.  He  might  think 
that  his  Saviour  would  pardon  him  if  he  turned 
aside  to  avoid  so  unusual  and  frightful  a  danger 
as  that  which  now  presented  itself  in  his  path. 
He  would  still  love  his  Saviour  in  bis  heart, 
though  he  did  not  confess  him  before  men ;  so 
he  might  reason  with  himself.  While  bowing  before 
Mary,  he  would  look  up  inwardly  to  the  Crucified 
One,  and  lean  on  him  for  salvation ;  whOe  minis- 
tering at  the  altars  of  Home  and  serving  in  her 
cathedrals,  he  would  feed  in  secret  on  other  bread 
than  she  gives  to  her  children,  even  the  Word  of 
Life.  It  was  a  hard  part  which  Bri9onnet  put  it 
upon  himself  to  act  We  do  not  say  how  far  it 
was  an  impossible  part ;  but  if  all  the  early  dis- 
ciples of  tbe  gospel  had  so  acted,  we  should  not 
have  had  a  Keformation  at  all,  and  the  darkness 
and  tyranny  of  Popery  would  have  been  lasting 
to  this  very  hour. 

The  bishop  had  fallen ;  but  if  Bri9onnet  fell, 
there  were  others  who  stood.  This  little  flock 
at  Meaux  was  destined  to  furnish  numerous  mar- 
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tyrs,  whose  blazing  stakes  were  to  give  early 
proof  to  France  that  the  gospel  which  had  entered 
the  world  was  a  power  above  that  of  earthy  and 
would  finally  surmount  the  force  of  armies  and 
the  terror  of  scaffolds. 

Among  the  disciples  at  Meaux  was  an  humble 
man  of  the  name  of  Denis,  now  in  prison  for  the 
gospel  In  his  prison  who  should  visit  him  but 
his  former  pastor,  Bri9onnet  ?  He  had  been  sent 
thither  by  the  Parliament  for  a  purpose  which 
may  be  guessed ;  for  his  enemies  sometimes  put 
these  tasks  upon  him  the  more  grievously  to  humi- 
liate him.  When  the  bishop  entered,  Denis  opened 
his  eyes  with  surprise ;  Bri9onnet  hung  his  with 
•embarrassment.  The  bishop  began,  with  tongue 
that  stammered  a  little^  to  exhort  the  Christian 
to  recant.  The  prisoner,  rising  up,  and  fixing  his 
€yes  steadfastly  upon  the  man  who  had  once 
preached  to  him  that  very  gospel  which  he  now 
exhorted  him  to  abjure,  said  solenmly,  *'  Whoso- 
<ever  shall  deny  Me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  My  Father  who  is  in  heaven.''  Bri- 
9onnet  reeled  backward,  and  staggered  out  of  the 
dungeon.  The  interview  over,  each  went  his  own 
way — the  bishop  to  the  palace,  Denis  to  the  staka 

Dems  died  at  Meaux.  It  was  at  this  time 
{1526)  that  the  first  stakes  were  planted  at  Paris. 
Let  us  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight — ^men 
burned  to  ashes,  and  yet  living. 

From  a  little  band — ^the  pioneers  of  a  great 
iinny — ^let  us  select  ona  Payakxb,  a  youth  of 
the  sweetest  dispositions,  but  somewhat  lacking 
in  constitutional  courage,  held  a  living  in  the 
Church,  though  not  as  yet  in  priest's  orders. 
Enlightened  by  the  truth,  he  began  to  say  to  his 
neighbours  that  the  Virgin  could  no  more  save 
them  than  he  could,  and  that  there  was  but  one 
Saviour,  even  Jesus  Christ  He  was  apprehended 
and  brought  to  trial  Had  he  blasphemed  only 
Christ,  he  would  have  been  forgiven :  he  had 
blasphemed  Mary,'  and  could  have  no  forgive- 
ness. A  public  recantation  or  burning  alive  was 
the  alternative  offered  him.  Pavanne,  terrified  at 
death  in  this  dreadful  form,  consented  to  purge 
himself  from  the  crime  of  having  spoken  blas- 
phemous words  against  the  Virgin.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  (1525)  he  was  compelled  to  take  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  great  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  he 


begged  pardon  of  ''our  Lady.''  This  act  of 
penitence  duly  performed,  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  prison  for  seven  years. 

In  his  dungeon  he  found  that  there  were 
things  which  it  was  more  terrible  to  face  than 
deatL  There  he  was  alone  with  the  Saviour 
whom  he  had  denied.  A  horror  of  darkneas  f  eU 
upon  his  soul  He  who  turned  and  looked  on 
Peter  spoke  to  him — so  he  thought — ^in  the  silence 
of  his  cell,  and  reproved  him  for  his  sin.  His 
tears  flowed  as  Peter's  did.  Bather  than  diink 
this  bitter  cup,  he  would  go  to  the  stake  a  hun- 
dred times.  He  waited  with  impatience  till  his 
jailer  should  enter.  At  length  his  prison  door 
opened,  and  then,  bursting  into  tears  of  joy — ^for 
his  tranquillity  had  now  returned — ^he  confessed 
anew  his  fiiith  in  Christ  That  was  enough. 
The  faggots  were  speedily  lighted,  and  the 
martyr  stood  with  unflinching  courage  amid  the 
flames  till  he  was  burned  to  ashes. 

And  in  what  quarter  of  Paris  was  the  stake 
planted  to  which  Pavanne  was  bound  1  In  the 
Place  de  Grdve.  And  this  gloomy  day  was 
followed  by  many  such  days,  on  which  the  stake 
was  seen  in  the  Place  de  Qr^ve,  with  the  fires 
blazing  around  it  Ominous  spot !  If  the  death 
of  His  saints  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d,  can 
we  suppose  that  he  is  indifferent  to  the  place  and 
manner  of  their  death  %  In  the  Place  de  Qr^ve 
had  His  martyrs  been  burned.  Well,  three 
hundred  years  pass  away,  and  now  comes  the 
Revolution.  And  where  does  it  set  up  its 
guillotine?  In  the  Phice  de  Grdve.  It  was 
surely  not  of  chance  that  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve 
were  the  flrst  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  burned, 
and  on  the  Place  de  Grdve  were  the  first  victims 
of  the  Revolution  guillotined. 

One  other  martyrdom  of  these  eariy  times 
must  we  relat&  There  was  among  the  disciples 
of  Meaux  a  wool-carder  of  the  name  of  Le  Clerc 
This  man  was  "  mighty  in  the  scriptures,"  and, 
being  endowed  with  zeal  and  courage  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  he  came  forward  when  Bri9onnet 
apostatised,  and  took  the  oversight  of  the  flock 
which  the  bishop  had  deserted.  The  French 
Church  early  acted  on  the  idea  of  a  universal 
priesthood.  The  meetings  of  the  diBciples  were 
now  held  in  private  houses ;  for  the  monks  had 
recaptured  the  pulpits,  and  the  churches  were 
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filled  as  aforetime  with  gaping  crowds,  listening 
to  the  old  harangaes.  These  melancholy  exhibi- 
tions stiired  the  spirit  of  Le  Clerc,  and  one  day 
he  afiSxed  a  placard  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral 
prochuming  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  and 
annoimcing  the  approaching  destruction  of  his 
Ijogdom.  Priests,  monks,  and  citizens  gathered 
round  the  placard  and  read  it  with  amazement 
IZheir  amazement  quickly  gave  place  to  rage.  It 
was  not  to  be  borne  that  a  wool-carder  should 
attack  the  great  Pontifil  Le  Clerc  was  seized, 
whipped  through  the  streets  on  three  successive 
days,  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead, 
and  banished  from  Meaux. 

The  wool-comber  went  to  Metz.  The  light 
had  aheady  shone  on  that  city ;  but  the  arrival  of 
Le  derc,  who  went  from  house  to  house  preaching 
the  gospel,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  evan- 
gelization. Persons  of  condition,  both  lay  and 
deiic,  had  embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  and  thus 
were  laid  in  Metz  the  foundations  of  a  Church, 
which  afterwards  became  flourishing.  Unhappily 
the  courage  of  Le  Clerc  passed  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence.  A  little  outside  the  city  was  a 
chapel  to  Mary  and  the  saints  of  the  province. 
The  yearly  festival  was  next  day,  and  the  whole 
popolation  of  Metz  would  be  seen  on  their  knees 
before  these  gods  of  stone.  Le  Clerc  pondered 
upon  the  command,  ''Thou  shalt  break  down 
their  images,"  till  he  forgot  the  different  circum- 
stances of  himself  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
originally  addressed  At  eve,  before  the  gates 
were  shut,  he  stole  out  of  the  city,  approached 
the  shrine,  cast  down  the  idols,  and  breaking 
them  in  pieces,  strewed  their  fragments  before 
the  altar.  At  daybreak  he  re-entered  Metz.  At 
the  accustomed  hour  the  procession  was  formed 
in  long  arraj,  and  moved  forward  with  crosses 
^d  banners  and  bmming  tapers.  The  bells 
t'^Hed,  the  dmms  beat,  the  priests  chanted  They 
<^a«r  nigh  the  chapel  of  "  Our  Lady."  Suddenly 
the  music  ceased,  the  banners  were  cast  on  the 
ground,  the  tapers  were  extinguished,  and  a  great 
liorror  fell  upon  the  multitude.  What  has 
^ppened  ?  The  entire  area  before  the  chapel  is 
strewed  with  the  heads,  arms,  legs  of  the  gods 
they  had  come  to  worship — all  cruelly  and  sac- 
niegiously  mutilated  and  broken.  A  cry  of 
i^^ed  grief  and  rage  rose  from  the  assembly. 


The  crowd  hastily  returned  to  Metz,  and  seized 
the  man  on  whom  the  suspicions  of  all  were 
turned  Le  dere,  confessing  the  deed,  was  con- 
demned, and  led  forth  to  the  place  where  he  was 
to  be  burned.  The  martyr  underwent  frightful 
tortures,  but  he  permitted  no  sign  of  weakness  to 
tarnish  the  glory  of  his  cause.  While  lopping  off 
his  limbs  with  knives,  tearing  his  flesh  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  and  doing  to  him  as  he  had  done  to 
the  images,  the  martyr  stood  calmly  at  the  stake, 
reciting  with  a  loud  voice  the  words  of  the  Psalms  : 
''Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold,  the  work  of 
men's  hands.  They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak 
not;  eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not  O  Israel, 
trust  thou  in  the  Lord;  he  is  their  help  and 
their  shield"  The  tortures  inflicted  on  him 
changed  the  anger  of  the  people  into  compassion, 
and  his  fortitude  amid  the  flames  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  gospel  in  Metz. 

''  How  hardly  shall  they  who  have  riches  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  was  the  saying  of  our 
Lord  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensation. 
We  have  the  saying  strikingly  verified  in  the  case 
of  Bri9onnet.  Had  he  been  as  the  wool-carder, 
he  might  have  entered  into  the  evangelical  king- 
dom ;  but  unhappily  he  presented  himself  at  the 
gate  with  a  great  burden  of  earthly  dignities, 
and  while  Le  CSerc  entered  in,  the  bishop  stopped 
on  the  threshold  What,  may  we  venture  to  guess, 
were  Bri9onnet's  reflections  as  he  saw  one  after 
another  of  his  former  flock  go  to  the  stake, 
and  from  the  stake  go  up  to  the  sky,  and  there 
find  all  that  they  had  lost  on  earth,  and  a 
thousand-fold  more — ^rewards  more  glorious  than 
any  the  Pope  or  the  \ar\%  of  France  had  to  give — 
crowns  of  life,  and  gui  lands  that  never  fadel 
May  there  not  have  been  moments  when  he  felt 
as  if  the  mitre  which  he  had  saved  at  a  cost  so 
great  was  burning  his  brow,  and  that  even  yet 
he  must  quit  the  palace,  and  by  the  way  of  the 
dungeon  and  the  stake  seek  the  crown  of  life  % 
But,  alas  !  Bri^onnet  never  left  his  palace,  never 
placed  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  persecuted 
May  we  venture  to  hope  that  before  he  died  he 
obtained  true  repentance  and  the  forgiveness 
of  his  gracious  Master,  and  that  he  joined  that 
blessed  company  above  with  which  on  earth  he 
had  often  taken  sweet  counsel  as  they  walked 
together  to  the  house  of  God  ? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"  Ever  singing  dear  Is  the  Toioe  I  hear. 
Of  fOQth,  and  days  gone  \xf — 
Of  friends  sincere,  and  of  toIcos  dear, 
No  longer  nigh/' 


E  find  onnelves  in  a  small  German  town ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  stands  a  house 
which  appears  much  the  same  as  all  other 
houses  here.  It  is  of  one  story,  and  has  a 
drowsy  look,  so  small  are  the  windows,  and  so  well 
shaded  with  their  coloured  curtains.  Yet  it  differs  from 
the  other  buildings  that  border  the  High  Street,  inas- 
mudi  as  it  is  the  home  of  happier  people  than  are  to 
be  met  with  every  day.  Who,  then,  are  these  happy 
people  ? 

We  will  ascend  the  four  steep  stone  steps— from  be- 
tween which  many  a  blade  of  grass  peeps  inquisitively 
at  the  visitor— and  then  we  shall  be  at  the  house-door. 
Scarcely  do  we  open  it,  when  a  white  dog  runs  towards 
us  announcing  our  arrival  with  a  loud  bark.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  kitchen-door  opens  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  house  silences  the  dog  with  the 
call  of  "  Bello !  Bello  !'*  Qose  behind  the  mother  look 
forth  the  inquiring  eyes  of  two  children,  aged  about  four 
and  six  years,  who  ding  to  her  gown.  They  cling,  in- 
deed, too  closely ;  for  she  checks  them  in  a  gentle  tone 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Martin !  Walter !  let  me  go !" 
A  girl  of  about  twelve  years  old  peeps  through  the 
chink  of  the  door  to  observe  what  is  passing :  and  she 
makes  use  of  the  moment  to  smooth  her  hair  and  arrange 
her  skirts ;  then  slowly  returns  to  her  work,  which  con- 
sists in  peeling  apples.  The  mother,  after  a  few  friendly 
words  with  us,  sits  down  beside  her  daughter,  for  much 
fruit  has  to  be  prepared  to-day  for  the  drying.  Martin 
and  Walter  make  themselves  extremely  busy  in  band- 
ing, fetching,  and  carrying ;  while  Bello  shows  his  inter- 
est in  all  their  proceedings,  trotting  with  them  to  and 
fro,  and  making  each  journey  twice  over. 

"  That  is  a  sweet,  happy  picture !"  thinks  the  father, 
who  has  joined  them  unperceived,  and  is  listening  while 
the  mother— whose  hands  are  busily  occupied— relates 
to  the  young  ones  a  pretty  fairy  tale.  Little  Walter 
now  reaches  no  more  apples  from  the  basket ;  he  folds 


*  This  is  a  storjr  of  the  war  with  France,  published  hj  the  Eyan- 
gelical  3iissions  Society  of  Berlin.  We  may  be  assured,  there- 
fore, that  it  represents  authentically  the  aspect  in  which  the 
conflict  appears  to  the  Christian  people  of  Germany.  Whether 
we  agree  with  their  Tiews  or  dissent  from  them,  it  is  important 
that  we  should  know  correctly  what  they  are.  While  eyery  one 
is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  the  German 
yiew  ought  to  be,  it  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  if  this  com- 
munity should  fall  into  serious  mistake  as  to  what  it  is. — £d. 


his  hands,  and  hearkens  earnestly  to  his  mother's  word^. 
Martin  has  thrown  his  arms  round  Bello's  neck ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  listens  most  atten- 
tively. 

The  story  finished  and  the  work  done,  the  children, 
supper  in  hand,  hasten  to  the  garden,  where  each  of 
them  finds  his  own  peculiar  pleasure.  The  little  giil 
Elizabeth  has  in  her  pocket  a  history  book,  and  seeks 
quickly  the  familiar  tree  between  whose  boughs  she 
sits— eating  or  learning,  knitting  or  reading.  Martin 
has  but  one  passion  —it  is  the  love  of  animals  of  every 
sort ;  but  he  likes  little  ones  best,  and  very  little  ones 
the  best  of  all.  His  dearest  friends  are  the  beetles— 
"  chafers,"  as  he  calls  them.  Over  a  beetle  he  will  for- 
get his  food,  or  the  prettiest  of  toys ;  there  is  nothing 
that  will  secure  attention  if  a  beetle  meets  his  eye. 
The  king  was  once  going  through  the  town.  With 
some  difficulty  and  trouble  the  children  had  been  placed 
by  their  father  in  the  Square,  where  they  could  have  a 
good  view  of  the  king  as  he  passed ;  but  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  arrived,  a  beetle  crawled  to  Martin's 
feet,  and  he  had  eyes  only  for  the  insect  "  Quite  natural,'' 
said  the  father;  "it  has  six  feet— the  king  has  only 
two,  like  ourselves." 

But  his  affectionate  fondness  embraces  all  things 
whatsoever  that  live  and  move.  For  him  the  largest 
horses  are  "  darlings ;"  and  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
pass  any  dog  without  stroking  it— whence  it  follows  that 
he  and  Bello  are  the  best  of  friends.  This  evening, 
however,  Bello  does  not  attend  to  him,  for  he  has  gone 
with  his  wife  for  a  walk.  And  who  is  this  wife  ?  Among 
the  numerous  ducks  that  waddle  about  the  court-yard 
is  one  whose  head  is  decorated  with  a  coronet  of  feathers. 
Now,  although  Bello  honours  the  other  ducks  with  no 
further  notice  than  to  chase  them  violently  up  and  down, 
driving  them  in  wild  confusion  as  he  runs  barking  along— 
an  amusement  he  likes  very  well— yet  he  has  selected 
this  particular  duck  from  the  crowd ;  and  very  comical 
it  is  to  see  the  two  padng  together  with  measured  steps, 
or  contentedly  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  grass. 

While  the  animals  are  thus  amusing  themselves, 
Walter,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  follows  Martin 
everywhere.  If  he  notices  a  beetle,  he  immediately 
calls  out ''  Martin,  a  chafer !"  and  watches  with  pleasure 
while  his  brother  comes  up  quickly  and  puts  the  creature 
into  his  green  collccting-boz.    The  little  fellow  himself 
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to  mi  Jij  a  finger  <m  it,  for  there  is  an  nndentioding 

tb&t  all  living  things  in  the  garden  belong  to  Martin. 

Thereupon  mnch  oonTersation,  many  stories  of  the  pets, 
pis  between  the  brothers.    They  have  so  mnch  to  say 

to  one  another^  that  the  day  is  not  long  enough,  and 
(hey  most  talk  in  bed  morning  and  evening.  Then  they 
are  so  Im^,  too,  this  happy  pabr  of  urchins. 

This  evening  their  ti^  goes  on  in  a  lively  fashion. 
Their  mother  has  put  them  to  bed.  Elijabeth  comes 
and  sita  down  npon  Walters  bed,  and  they  talk  about 
the  pretty  tale  their  mother  had  told  them. 

Their  &ther  coming  in  softly,  overhearing,  said,— 

"  U  jost  sndi  a  £aiiy  as  yoor  mother  told  you  about 
ihoold  come  and  ask  you  to  name  a  wish  and  she 
vooid  aa^sfy  it>  what  would  you  choose?  Think  a 
minute.  Tou,  Elizabeth,  what  sort  of  wish  would  be 
youn?" 

"  I  ^oold  like  to  have  every  day  a  dean' white  frock 
to  pat  on,*'  answered  Elizabeth,  after  a  short  pause. 

'And  you,  Martin  r 

"0  papa!"  eageriy  replied  Martin,  reddening, 
^  there  is  a  slit  in  my  collecting-box,  where  some  small 
insecta  often  creep  through.  I  wish  that  it  could  be 
made  to  fit  quite  close." 

The  father  smiled.  ^  And  you,  Walter— what  would 
yon  rather  have?" 

With  large  round  ^es,  the  child  gazed  up  at  lus 
father,  and  said—  "  I  should  wish  never  to  die ;  and  that 
you  should  never  die ;  and  mother,  and  Elizabeth,  and 
Martin  ahould  never  die ;  and  that  nobody  should  ever 
die." 

''The  great  is  littie,  the  Uttle  great,  to  children," 
mnrmnred  the  fiather.  But  his  thoughts  went  ftother ; 
and  be  saw  in  the  wishes  of  his  children  a  reflection  of 
their  characters. 

The  mother  came  in.  "  Now,  you  others  go  out," 
said  ahe.  **  Martin,  Walter,  and  I  are  going  to  say  our 
prayers;  and  then  we  will  have  no  more  talking.  Let 
the  good  Qod  be  the  last  we  think  of  before  we  fall 
ulcep." 

les !  Qod  be  onr  first  and  last  thought ;  the  begin- 
fiing  and  end  of  life  to  man ;  the  best  friend  in  child- 
hood, the  truest  friend  in  old  age.  With  God  only  can 
ve  live  a  rich  and  complete  life. 

lean  pass  on.  The  children  grow  bigger,— ah,  too 
^t!  thinks  their  mother,  who  would  gladly  still  have 
them  littie.  Elizabeth  becomes  daily  handsomer;  she 
i>  as  Hair  to  view  aa  a  fresh  rosebud.  She  leaves  school 
jost  when  Walter  begins  to  go  there.  The  boys  are 
hoth  induatrioua  at  school,  and  are  favourites  with  their 
oM&puiiona.  Martin's  happiest  hour  is  the  natural  his- 
tory lesson.  How  be  listens  as  he  hears  the  little  life- 
^  of  all  his  dear  dumb  creatures  1  **  Martin  will  be 
a  natural  philosopher,"  whispers  one  of  the  scholars. 
Bat  he  used  to  aay,  when  asked  what  he  would  be,  "  I 
^n't  know."  Walter  did  not  know  whether  to  be  a 
general  or  a  toll-keeper.  For  a  while  the  htter  had  the 
{veference ;  it  seemed  to  the  little  man  so  fine  to  shut 
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or  open  the  gates  for  the  carriages  on  the  road.  But 
when  he  had  seen  a  real  general  on  horseback,  he  de- 
cided in  his  flavour. 

Their  mother  wished  much  that  one  of  her  sons 
might  become  a  clergyman;  and  once  pictured  the 
calling  in  fur  colours  to  Walter,  dosing  her  speech 
with,  **  How  nice  it  would  be  if  you  would  become  a 
pious  minister!" 

Walter  looked  ML  at  her.  *'  Dear  mother,"  said  he, 
**  why  could  I  not  be  a  pious  general  ?"  ' 

Even  now  he  carries  a  sword  in  his  play-time ;  but  to 
do  his  daily  tasks  for  school,  to  learn  and  work,  is  his 
business. 

Elizabeth  is  eighteen,  Martin  twelve,  and  Walter  ten 
years  old,  when  a  young  merchant  arrives  at  Orlitz,  as 
the  native  town  of  our  friends  is  called.  He  is  a 
foreigner ;  young,  and  of  engaging  manners ;  will  be 
resident  here  for  a  short  time  on  business.  Danville 
sees  Elizabeth— she  pleases  him  only  too  well :  and  in 
her  good  graces  the  young  man  stuids  high,  for  he  is 
fiur  handsomer,  more  elegant  and  lovable,  than  any  of 
the  young  men  at  Orlitz. 

One  day  Martin  and  Walter  come  home  from  school 
In  the  sitting-room  are  the  father  and  mother,  Eliza- 
beth and  Danville,  assembled.  The  mother  says, 
'' Congratulate  your  sister  Elizabeth."  The  youths 
look  astonished.  No!  to-day  is  not  her  birth-day; 
th^  would  not  have  forgotten  if  it  had  been. 

Their  father  sees  how  puzzled  they  are,  and  says, 
**  Elizabeth  is  betrothed,  and  her  lover  is  Danville." 

<<  He !"  bursts  out  Martin.  Then  he  bethinks  him- 
self and  lays  his  hand  in  that  which  his  future  brother- 
in-law  holds  out  to  him. 

To  Walter  things  have  only  now  become  clear.  Oh, 
he  had  never  thought  of  this !  He  looks  at  the  whole 
cirde,  and  then  quickly  leaves  the  room,  and  feels  he 
cannot  endure  Danville.  ^'The  insufferable  fellow!" 
said  he,  when  alone ;  *'  he  shall  not  carry  off  our  Eliza- 
beth." But  what  can  he  do  ?  'T  will  never  call  him 
brother /"  says  Walter,  stoutly,  at  the  end  of  his  reflec- 
tions. 

*  And  why  does  he  so  much  dislike  Danville?  Ah! 
that  is  what  be  himself  hardly  knows.  Danville  is 
always  friendly,  dvil,  and  agreeable ;  only  somehow  the 
children  never  dream  of  trying  to  draw  him  into  any  of 
their  games,  nor  of  sharing  their  pleasures  with  him, 
as  they,  so  often  do  in  the  case  of  their  father's  finends. 
Instinctively  they  fed  that  he  has  no  interests  in 
common  with  them. 

«  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  bdieve  he  cares  mnch  for 
anything  or  anybody,"  says  Martin,  who  rardy  makes 
remarks  about  other  people  to  Walter. 

**  1  think  the  same,"  was  the  reply ;  ''and  he  is  not 
very  likdy  to  begin  now." 

But  there  is  little  time  left  for  thinking  or  talking 
about  the  matter.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  almost 
directly.  Danville  is  anxious  for  the  day  when  he  shall 
take  Elizabeth  as  his  wife  to  the  town,  a  few  miles  firom 
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OrlitZ;  where  his  husioess  lies.  Tea;  he  may  well  be 
glad.  But  how  will  Elizabeth  be  regretted  at  home ! 
How  sorely  will  the  father  and  mother  miss  that  ^yple 
of  their  eye,  their  only  daughter !  A  little  while,  per- 
haps, and  then  Martin  and  Walter  will  be  flying  from 
the  nest  into  the  wide,  wide  w(»rld,  and  the  old  people 
must  be  left  alone. 

It  is  a  lovely  summer  morning  when  the  door  of  the 
house  we  well  know  is  tiirown  open^  and  from  it  pro- 
ceeds a  fair  weddiqg  oompany  on  their  way  towards  the 
church.  Some  children  walk  in  iront,  scattering  flowers; 
then  the  bridal  p&ir.  Elizabeth's  dress  is  of  pink  eilk, 
a  present  from  her  bridegroom,  and  which  she  heiself 
prefers  to  the  simple  white  robe  her  mother  would 
rather  have  seen  her  wear  to-day.  Solemoiy  follow  the 
parents,  thinking  of  twenty  yeais  ngp,  when  they  them- 
selves went  on  a  like  journey,  and  wondering  if  their 
children  will  be  as  happy  as  they  have  been.  SosaetimeB 
they  have  felt  a  doubt  whether  Danville  is  quite  the 
man  whom  they  could  have  wished  for  thur  davighter ; 
but  they  have  no  definite  lanlt  to  find  with  him,  and 
Elizabeth  is  too  fond  of  him  to  hare  been  easily  pei^ 
suaded  to  give  him  up. 

Onward  goes  the  wedding  group.  Martin  and  Walter 
follow ;  to  them  it  is  incrediblei  as  it  is  undeniable,  that 
Elizabeth  is  going  away  from  them.  To  her  request 
that  he  will  soon  go  and  see  her,  Walter  has  given  the 
evasive  reply, "  that  he  will  not  have  mudh  time."  Martm 
has  said  something  mon  kindly,  but  he  feds  that  when 
he  does  go,  it  will  be  to  see  the  sister  only,  and  never 
the  brother-in-Uw. 

Now  several  friends  join  the  party ;  a  little  fellow  in 
the  group  is  eating  with  much  satisfaction  a  morsel  of 
bride-cake,  and  only  by  good  fiortane  gets  it  finished  in 
time  to  go  into  churdL  How  menily  peal  the  bells ; 
how  steadily  bum  the  Ughts;  and  what  gpod,  earnest 
words  the  minister  addresses  to  the  youthfiil  conpie ! 
All  are  touched,  all  save  Dnnvilie. 

"  He  is  just  like  a  man  who  cannot  pray/'  whispered 
Walter  to  his  brother,  as  they  walked  home. 

''  I  know  not,"  answered  Martin ;  "  but  let  us  hope 
he  is  better  than  we  thank." 

"  I  tell  thee  he  can't  pray,"  said  Walter ;  ^'  he  is  not 
a  good  man,  and  Elizabeth  will  not  be  happy." 

^'  Perhaps  he  will  teach  Aer  not  to  pray,"  remaiked  he. 

''  Don't  say  such  a  thing !"  exclaimed  Martin ;  '^  that 
would  be  dr»dful." 

The  wedding  party  are  making  merry ;  but  Elisabeth 
is  touched  by  the  approaching  separation.  At  four 
o'clock  a  carriage  stands  at  the  door,  to  oonvey  the 
young  pair  to  the  railway-station.  Walter  has  silently 
placed  in  Elizabeth's  travelling-bag  his  own  New  Tea- 
tament,  wherein  is  written  his  name,  with  the  tender 
question,  "  Lovest  thou  me  ?  "  The  thought  that  Eliza- 
beth will  be  taught  not  to  pray  has  taken  full  possesnon 
of  him,  and  makes  him  thus  eager  that  she  ahoidd  take 
his  dear  little  book. 

The  house  has  grown  reiy  BtilL    The  mother  sits 


down  in  Elizabeth's  empty  chair,  and  weeps  bitterly. 
It  is  not  only  the  parting  that  makes  her  heart  heavy, 
but  she  has  a  piesentiment  of  coming  eviL  The  £sther 
is  grave ;  the  brothers  have  not  fisllen  into  their  aocn»- 
tomed  routine ;  all  feel  tiie  want  of  the  pretty,  cheerful, 
sprighily  Elizaheth.  Even  BeUo  goes  ikbottt  hanging 
his  head  down ;  he  has  lost  not  only  Elizabetii,  but  a 
child.  A  young  BeUo,  who  was  lately  frolicking 
about  merrily,  has  vanished ;  for  Elizabetli  has  tak^ 
it  away  to  her  own  homei  The  dog  was  veiy  fond 
of  his  young  mistress— the  boose  now  seems  positively 
empty. 

Before  very  k»g,  however,  Danville  begins  to  come 
on  vlBtts,  yet  cleariy  his  visits  are  not  a  aouroe  of  satis- 
faction to  the  parents.  Martin  and  Walter  cannot 
make  oat  what  is  the  matter ;  their  &ther  and  Danville 
are  generally  alone  in  a  room  together ;  some  discussion 
is  going  cm  between  them^ and, alas!  their  ikthei's brow 
shows  many  wrinUes;  their  mother's  eyes  are  often 
red,  as  if  with  weeping.  But  when  their  parents  do 
not  oommunicate,  the  children  know  they  must  not 
inquire. 

One  day  DanviUe  oomes  again,  talks  with  tlie  father 
longer  than  usual,  and  louder  too.  The  moUier  sends 
her  boys  into  the  garden,  where  they  linger  listlessly 
till  called  into  dinner;  there  they  find  their  mother, 
who  helps  them,  but  eats  nothing  herself. 

^  Where  is  fs^me  ?"  Walter  inquired. 

"  Up-staiis  in  his  room,"  replied  his  mother. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  do  tell  us,  dear  mother,"  begs 
Martin. 

''Not  to^y,  my  childien,"  replied  she,  teuderly 
stroking  the  boy's  head.  '^  Something  sad  and  grievous 
has  happened ;  perhaps  you  will  know  some  day,  when 
you  are  older ;  but  do  not  grieve  me  by  asking  further 
at  present" 

The  hays  loog  to  know  what  is  amiss,  but  they  are 
obedient,  knowing  that  their  parents  have  some  good 
reason  for  silenoe.  Against  thdr  wiD,  they  do  not  wifih 
to  find  out  anything ;  nor  would  they  now  listen  if  any 
one  else  oflSered  to  tell  them.  But  they  see  that  their 
parents  are  in  tronble,  and  they  do  all  they  can  by  in- 
dttstiy  and  obedienoe  to  cheer  tliem ;  and  their  reward 
is,  that  the  first  time  their  &ther  smiles  agun  ia  at 
the  excellent  chancten  they  bring  home  from  sehooL 
He  embraces  them,  and  says,  ''  Why,  lads,  you  bring 
us  nothing  else  but  pleasure."  Ah,  DanTille  has  brought 
sadneas  and  BOROw ;  and  Ehzabel^— why  does  she  never 
eome  ?  why  do  none  of  ^m  ever  go  to  her  t 

Why— why  is  it  1 

All  these  inquiries  are  soon  thrown  into  tiie  shade  as 
thdr  father,  whose  law  business  has  always  been  at 
Orlits,  now  suddenly  removes  to  Beriin.  The  mother 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  the  dear  old  honae  and 
the  garden,  where  alox>st  every  tree  has  grown  up  tinder 
her  own  eyes.  60  many  memories,  so  many  ties  aur- 
nnmd  each  spot,  each  twig.  There  stands  the  tree 
planted  by  Elizabeth's  father  on  the  day  when  she  was 
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bom ;  by  ber  name  it  is  still  called ;  it  blooms  so  proudly, 
full  of  fruit — ^how  can  it  ?— and  sbe  will  never  see  it  more. 
But  the  father  says  he  must  obey  the  call,  and  does  so 
the  more  willingly  because  his  sons  must  both  ere  long 
attend  the  university.  They  must  then  have  left 
thar  home;  now  they  will  perhaps  be  able  all  to  live 
together.  So  all  was  settled,  and  the  arrangements 
began. 

Martin  and  Walter  are  pleased  at  the  news.  They 
have  never  yet  seen  a  large  city ;  but  they  know  there 
will  be  great  opportonities  for  self-improvement,  and  to 
them  this  means  mud).  They  both  long  to  learn,  to 
fit  themselves  fuDy  for  some  honourable  business,  where 
they  may  di^harge  their  duties,  and  be  useful  men. 
Truly,  when  all  is  packed  up,  and  leave-taking  b^ns, 
it  seems  bewildering ;  and  if  they  were  not  such  great 
boys  they  vrotdd  cry,  but  they  think  it  would  be 
babyish. 

All  these  high  resolutiona,  however,  melted  away 
when  they  went  to  say  farewell  to  the  old  minister,  who 
had  been  their  teacher  for  many  a  year,  and  whom  they 
loved  right  well. 

''Martin,  what  are  you  going  to  be?"  asked  the  old 
man. 

*'  I  will  study,  and  become  a  teacher,"  answered  he 
modestly. 

*'  A  high  calling,  but  a  hard  one,"  observed  the  rector, 
''ilay  you  fulfil  it  well,  and  may  you  have  many  pupils 
in  whom  to  take  the  same  pleasure  that  I  have  had  in 


»» 


you: 

Martin  blushed  for  joy.  Then  said  the  teacher, 
''And  yoo,  Walter,  what  business  do  yon  mean  to  fol- 
Idr?" 

"I  wish  to  be  a  dergyman." 

"Ah,"  laughingly  said  the  rector,  "have  you  then 
given  up  being  a  general?  Yet,  let  me  say  you  will 
have  to  be  a  good  soldier  too  as  a  clergyman.  Obey 
your  God  as  the  soldier  obeys  his  commander;  strive 
all  your  lifie  long,  in  word  and  deed,  to  maintain  the 
canse  of  God  jour  Saviour  against  all  evil  and  folly 
in  this  worid, — ^yon  will  then  have  fought  a  harder  fight 
than  the  best  of  soldiers,  and  will  not  lose  your  crown 
of  glory.  And  now,  lads,  God  be  with  you.  Let  yoor 
parents  always  have  the  same  pleasure  in  you  as  hitherto. 
They  have  well  deserved  it  of  you.  *  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother'  is  the  first  commandment  with  pro- 
niaeL 

"  Don't  forget  tiiat,  when  yon  are  men,  to  your  parents 
you  are  duldren.    Will  you  never  forget  it  7  ** 

Deeply  movedy  Martin  and  Walter  placed  their  hands 
in  that  of  the  rector.  ''Farewell,  and  God  speed  I" 
vere  his  last  vordfl. 

**  God  speed ! "  It  is  breathed  by  the  mother  as  she 
steps  out  of  the  old  house  for  the  last  time,  and  echoed 
hy  the  ftther  as  Orlitz  fades  ever  farther  firom  his  sight, 
n-id  the  travellers  can  see  no  more  of  it  than  its  old 
church-tower.  80  fare  they  forth  into  the  new  and  un- 
tdedlife. 


CHAPTER  II. 

• 

"  A  sound  rolli  on  with  thundering  cruh, 
Like  suiting  waves,  or  swords  that  clash : 
The  Bhine !  the  Khine !  the  German  Bhine ! 
Say,  who  will  to  the  frontier  line? 
Oh,  rest  secure,  dear  Fatherland, 
Thy  Rhine  Watch  is  a  trusty  band.'* 

In  Berlin  we  find  again  our  old  friends,  the  Elzing 
family.  They  have  no  longer  a  house  of  their  own,  but 
have  hired  a  small  dwelling ;  and  their  beautiful  gardeh 
at  Orlitz  lives  among  the  things  of  the  past  The  sun 
shines  cheerily  in  at  the  large  window,  but  it  cannot 
drive  away  the  shadow  that  hangs  on  the  hearts  of  the 
parents.  From  Elizabeth  comes  no  letter,  no  news. 
''  Why  does  Elizabeth  never  write  ?"  the  brothers  often 
ask,  and  always  receive  the  same  sad  answer,  "We  know 
not" 

''  When  I  am  fairly  a  student,  I  will  go  and  see  about 
Elizabeth,"  said  Walter. 

"  Thou  wilt  not  find  her." 

''  Is  she  then  no  longer  in  Munich  ?"  asks  Martin. 

"  She  was  only  two  months  in  Leipzig,  and  in  Munich 
probably  not  at  all,"  says  the  father,  rising  and  thus 
ending  the  conversation. 

This  gives  the  brothers  much  to  surmise  and  think 
about.  But  time  goes  on,  and  they  become  students  at 
the  university. 

Martin  is  twenty-one,  Walter  nineteen  ;  and  we  write 
of  the  year  1870. 

A  time  when  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  on  her 
foundations :  a  storm  arose  in  the  July  of  that  year 
whose  thunder  rolled  through  the  lands,  and  whose 
lightnings  struck  many  a  home  and  hearth,  leaving 
behind  it  everywhere  blood  and  tears,  sorrow  and 
misery. 

The  Elzings  have  got  partly  accustomed  to  their  life 
in  Berlin.  The  father  attends  to  business ;  the  mother 
accommodates  herself  to  a  narrow  scale  of  housekeeping, 
and  finds  her  pleasure  in  managing  for  husband  and  sons. 
The  latter  like  the  large  town  well  Quite  a  new  life 
unfolds  itaelf  to  them  :  the  desire  for  self-improvement 
is  fulfilled ;  larger  interests  are  awakened  and  followed 
up;  they  find  companions  of  their  own  age,  who  are  ani- 
mated by  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  whom  they  feel 
themselves  knit  together ;— in  shorty  they  enjoy  their 
university  life  in  the  highest  and  best  way. 

Since  Easter,  Walter  has  become  a  student ;  he  is 
unspeakably  pleased  to  think  school-days  are  done  with ; 
and  he  enjoys  the  academy  most  fuDy.  Of  being  a 
general  he  thinks  no  more;  that  tiiought  lies  in  the 
past,  along  with  the  wooden  sword  with  which  he  used 
to  play. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  July  when  Walter  came  up  to 
his  mother,  exclaiming,  deeply  moved  and  with  flashing 
eyes,— 

^  Dost  thou  know  tiiere  is  to  be  war  ?" 

**  Qod  save  us ! "  replied  Mn.  Elzing,  startled.  '<  With 
whom,  then  ?" 
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"  With  whom !  With  Germany's  constant  foe— with 
the  French !" 

« 

Mrs.  Elzing  shook  her  head  incredulously,  saying, — 

"Walter,  you  are  too  hasty.  You  believe  every 
rumour.  Our  king  knows  too  well  how  awful  a  thing  is 
war.    He  will  never  begin  one.'* 

"  Begin  one !  No !  but  he  will  take  up  the  glove 
French  insolence  has  tlirown  down ;  and  all  of  us  will 
be  at  his  back  too.  The  country  is  worth  little  that  will 
not  gladly  risk  all  for  its  honour." 

Martin  entered.  The  two  lads,  till  now  so  peaceable, 
were  to-day  full  of  bitterness.  "Our  king  can  never 
stand  this— ought  not  to  stand  it  !'*  Then  Martin  told 
his  mother  how  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador,  had 
conducted  himself  towards  the  old  king  in  Ems ;  what 
conditions  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  imposed  upon  the 
King  of  Prussia ;  and  how  the  latter  had  at  last  refused 
any  longer  to  receive  the  ambassador. 

Their  father  came  from  his  office,  confirming  all  that 
had  been  said.  "  I  fully  believe  there  will  be  war,"  said 
he ;  "  and  indeed  one  would  almost  wish  that  an  honour- 
able war  should  put  an  end  to  the  threatenings  with 
which  France  has  pursued  us  for  years.  Truly  it  will  be 
a  sad  and  bloody  business.  We  shall  not  come  out  of  it 
as  quickly  and  happily  as  we  did  from  the  war  of  1866. 
A  mighty  host,  anned  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to  fight, 
stands  before  us.  But  right  is  on  our  side ;  where  right 
is,  Qod  is,  and  with  him  we  can  want  nothing." 

All  were  silent  The  mother's  soul  felt  what  a  fearful 
reality  the  war  would  be.  Unconsciously  she  murmured 
to  herself  the  words  of  Claudius, — 

"  Tls  war !  'til  war !    O  Lord,  do  thoa  defend  as. 
Be  with  us  in  the  fight— 
Tis  war  I  'tis  war !    Maj  grace  attend  us 
And  guide  our  steps  aright" 

Next  day  it  was,  "  The  king  will  be  coming  from 
Ems." 

They  knew  not  that  it  was  decided ;  they  knew  not 
at  what  hour,  but  only  that  he  would  come,  as  certainly 
as  a  father  returns  to  his  children  in  the  time  of  danger. 
So  by  mid-day  the  people  were  pouring  through  the 
streets  where  the  king  would  pass.  The  Elzings,  too, 
were  drawn  out  The  father  and  mother  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  railway ;  the  sons  foimd  places 
elsewhere.  What  a  crowd  was  here  assembled  !  Rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small !  Here  rolls  the  carriage  of  a 
nobleman ;  and  here  a  poor  working-roan  holds  his  little 
child  high  in  his  arms.  The  mechanics  have  left  their 
>vork ;  the  smartest  young  lady  stands  beside  the  honest 
burgher's  dame;  all  have  but  one  thought— the  king 
comes ! 

He  came.  A  loud  "  Hurrah !"  resounding  firom  in- 
side the  station,  announces  his  arrival  to  those  who  aie 
without  Then  all  was  quiet ;  the  ruler,  with  his  son 
and  trusty  counsellors,  go  together  into  the  waiting- 
saloon,  where  dispatches  of  importance  from  France 
await  them.  War  is  declared.  Now  he  comes  out 
There  stands  the  faithful  people  greeting  the  fother  of 


their  land  with  a  never-ending  cheer !  The  king's  eye 
solemnly  rests  upon  the  multitude.  The  friendly  smile, 
which  is  his  usual  greeting,  is  changed  to-day  to  a  tran- 
quil thonghtfulness.  He  weighs  well  in  bis  heart  how 
great  sacrifices  this  war  will  cost ;  he  sees  beforehand 
those  fair  forms  clad  in  mourning ;  will  one  eye  of  all 
those  thousands  a  short  time  hence  be  dry  7  And  while 
the  king  thus  ponders  and  feels  for  the  sufierings  of  all, 
bursts  forth  the  answer  to  his  unspoken  question  ;  up 
comes  the  cry  from  every  voice,  "  To  Paris  !— to  Paris  ! 
—hurrah  for  King  William ! "  The  shout  cannot  stop, 
for  it  comes  from  hearts  as  well  as  lips ;  hats  are  oflf, 
handkerchiefs  are  waving.  "  Hurrah !— to  Paris ! — 
long  live  the  king!" 

The  cry  accompanied  the  carriage  in  which  the  king 
and  the  Orown-Prinoe  were ;  it  foUowed  Bismarck  and 
Moltke,  who  came  just  after  the  king ;  it  was  an  enthu- 
siasm fresh  and  unmixed,  as  though  a  spring  of  water, 
long  sealed  with  a  stone,  had  suddenly  been  uncovered, 
and  had  burst  into  the  light  of  day. 

"  Such  a  day  can  only  oome  once,  if  one  lived  a  hun- 
dred years,"  said  Elzing,  as  he  walked  home  with  his 
wife.  "  The  French  will  have  to  reckon,"  continued  he, 
"on  a  national  war  like  that  of  1813.  Every  child 
knows  what  is  at  stake,  and  every  soul  will  gladly  rise 
in  such  a  quarrel." 

Martin  and  Walter  did  not  get  home  till  midnight 
They  gave  a  lively  account  of  their  experiences.  They 
had  awaited  the  king  at  his  palace ;  here  the  cheers  of 
the  people  were  even  more  deafening  than  at  the  station. 
His  whole  drive  had  been  one  triumph ;  quick  as  thought 
the  houses  had  been  decorated  with  flags ;  every  street 
had  been  blocked  with  people ;  love  had  gleamed  In 
every  eye,  love  and  anger  that  went  together.  Before 
the  palace,  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  cheering,  the 
Prussian  songs  had  been  sung ;  and  when  a  space  was 
made  by  the  returement  of  a  few,  it  was  instantly  filled 
up  by  fresh  comers.  At  intervids  the  king  had  come 
out  on  the  balcony,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 
cries.  About  eleven  o'clock  Moltke  and  Boon  bad  ar- 
rived on  foot,  and  had  gone  into  the  palace ;  and  some- 
what later  the  king  caused  the  word  to  be  given  that 
''  he  thanked  them  for  their  love,  but  he  must  now  re- 
tbe  and  take  some  rest;  there  were  many  weighty 
matters  he  must  this  night  attend  to." 

Then  only  a  single  '* Hurrah!"  shook  the  aur,  and 
every  one  obeyed  the  wish ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  great 
square  was  empty.  Martin  and  Walter,  with  others 
who  were  near,  passed  the  word  to  those  who  had  not 
heard;  and  so  it  went  on  through  the  crowd:  ''The 
king  wants  to  get  to  his  work— silence  !"  All  went 
away  softly ;  but  many  a  blessing  and  many  a  '*  (Good- 
night" were  sent  up  to  the  chamber  where  lights 
through  the  whole  night  were  burning. 

Next  day  one  could  see  what  progress  had  been  made 
—the  troops  were  mobilized. 


u 


Hie  king  commanded ;  one  and  aU  obejred.* 
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Those  abo  came  whom  be  had  not  commanded,  and 

ctme  gladly.    It  was  as  if  all  Prossians  had  in  these 

days  become  one  family,  where  each  individual  was  bent 
on  maintaining  the  flock,  and  on  going  into  the  war  to 
ooDqtter  or  die  for  king  and  country. 

But  tiie  enthusiasm  rose  higher  yet  when  the  news 
came  that  neighbouring  brotherhoods,  against  whom  the 
sword  had  been  drawn  four  years  ago,  that  they,  too, 
rose  with  one  heart  and  one  accord  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  ns.  There  came  Saxony,  and  begged  that  her 
children  might  stand  forward  in  the  fight ;  there  spake 
Bavaria  her  golden  word,  that  against  France  there 
could  be  no  question  of  neutrality,  that  she  was  Qerman, 
sDd  would  fight  for  Germany ;  there  came  Wurtembuig 
and  Baden,— and  all  stretching  out  the  hand  and  saying, 
"  We  will  all  be  brothers ;  not  to  be  parted  in  the  hour 
of  danger  and  distress.** 

What  was  this?  A  marvel  marvellous  beyond 
measure !  Qermany—  torn  asunder  for  a  hundred  years, 
the  prey  of  every  greedy^nd,  split  up  into  little  states, 
with  which  every  one  could  do  as  he  pleased— this  Ger- 
many becomes  in  a  moment  united ;  and  in  this  unity 
she  is  a  formidable  foe  unexpectedly  confronting  France, 
and  causing  her  to  tremble. 

France  had  reason  to  tremble.  Not  before  the  numbers 
of  the  Qerman  army ;  not  before  her  cannon  and  splen- 
did cavalry,  nor  the  able  generals  at  their  head ;  but 
before  the  spirit  that  animated  the  whole  army.  And 
not  the  army  alone :  the  people  from  among  whom  they 
were  drawn,  whose  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and 
sons  stood  there  in  soldiers'  dress — this  people  stood 
like  a  firm  wall,  with  the  same  spirit,  the  same  prayers, 
the  same  loving  tokens,  behind  the  army.  Everybody 
felt  that  right  was  on  Germany's  side;  and  that  she 
could,  with  a  clear  conscience,  pray  God's  blessing  on 
their  arms  to  defend  their  honour,  their  homes,  and 
children  from  wanton  aggression. 

Could  Napoleon  make  the  same  appeal  ?  Could  he,  in 
presence  of  the  Eye  which  is  as  a  "flame  of  fire,"  say, 
^  Lord,  thon  knowest ;  this  war  is  not  of  my  seeking  ; 
Prussia  and  her  king  have  forced  it  on  me.  So  help 
Thou  me  !"* 

And  whOe  in  Germany  every  one  went  on  his  way 
peacefully ;  while  people  prepared  with  vigour,  hoping 
for  victory  at  the  last,  yet  expecting  a  hard  struggle  ; 
in  the  meantime  the  French  took  delight  in  boastful 
expressions,  fixing  the  day  for  their  entry  into  Berlin, 
baring  medals  struck  in  readiness  for  the  event,  and 
exhibiting  a  disregard  for  truth  that  was  perfectly 
ftBtounding;. 

"  But  God  resisteth  the  proud." 

What  a  life  now  began  in  Berlin !  Here  were  ear- 
nest men  taking  measures  beforehand  to  succour  the 
wounded  ;  there  mothers  and  maidens  provided  the 
necessary  bandages  ;  yonder  came  aged  pensioners, 
offering  their  services  in  the  place  of  younger  men  who 
*eTe  called  away  to  the  work  of  war.  How  gladly  had 
they  themselves  gone  thither.    No  one  was  willing  to 


remain  at  home.  Workmen,  mechanics,  merchants, 
men  of  letters— all  laid  down  their  accustomed  tools, 
and  gave  themselves  to  fresh  work.  The  universities 
became  emp^.  A  professor  had  a  placard  fixed  on  the 
door  of  his  lecture-room :  "  Inasmuch  as  the  students 
have  now  something  more  im^iortant  than  study  to 
attend  to,  I  herewith  close  my  present  course."  His 
example  was  followed  by  others ;  for,  indeed,  they  must 
have  lectured  to  empty  benches.  The  students  went 
by  hundreds  to  the  offices  to  announce  themselves  as 
volunteers ;  and  happy  were  those  whose  names  were 
among  the  accepted. 

How  could  Martin  and  Walter  stay  behind  ?  "  Fa- 
ther, mother,  we  will  go  !"  was  their  constant  cry ;  and 
though  the  resolve  made  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to 
quake,  yet  they  expected  nothing  less  from  their  sons. 
The  lads  were  as  if  transformed.  Who  could  have  re- 
cognized in  the  gallant  Martin,  with  his  snatches  of  war- 
songs,  the  quiet,  thoughtful  boy?  No  longer  did  he 
care  to  look  at  bis  treasured  collection  of  moths  and 
beetles.  He  offered  himself  for  the  infantry,  was  ac- 
cepted, wore  the  uniform,  and  handled  a  gun  as  though 
he  had  been  used  to  it  for  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Walter  looked  at  his 
brother  with  envious  eyes.  Ah,  he  was  not  so  well 
grown,  and  was  of  but  a  slight  frame.  He  applied  at 
several  offices,  but  the  throng  of  volunteers  was  such 
that  he  could  not  get  his  name  entered.  His  hopes 
sank  when  he  saw  how  many  were  turned  away  stronger 
and  bigger  than  himself.  For  hours  he  hung  about, 
amid  the  crowd,  without  attaining  his  object ;  and  when 
he  came  home  dejected,  he  saw  his  mother^s  eyes  full 
of  joy  to  think  that  one  of  her  sons  would  be  left  at 
home. 

"  But  I  will  go,  and  must  go,"  muttered  he.  '<  Boys 
stay  behind;  men  go.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  my 
sound  limbs,  as  I  crossed  the  street."  And  he  con- 
tinued on  his  quest — in  vain !  At  six  o'clock  the  office 
was  opened ;  it  took  him  an  hour  to  get  there.  '^  I  will 
be  at  the  door  by  five  o'clock,"  said  he ;  "  then  they 
must  listen  to  me."  He  took  the  maid-servant  into  his 
confidence. 

^'Mary,  can  you  call  me  at  three  o'clock  ?" 

"  Yes,  surely." 

"  But  don't  forget  the  hour." 

The  faithful  girl  took  it  upon  herself  to  fulfil  his 
wishes.  But  she  could  not  let  the  young  gentleman  go 
out  without  a  cup  of  cofifee ;  and  as  she  did  not  feel  over 
sure  of  herself  being  awake  in  time,  she  thought  the 
safest  way  was  to  sit  up  all  night. 

At  three  Walter  was  awake.  He  dressed  himself,  and 
sallied  forth  in  the  early  dawn.  He  was  still  in  the 
street  when  he  met  a  regiment  on  its  way  to  the  rail- 
way-station. Sadly  and  yet  eagerly  Walter  listened 
while  one  of  the  soldiers  sang,— 

"  I  had  a  gallant  comrade, 
No  better  conld'st  thon  see." 
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Walter  folded  his  bands.  The  song  sounded  like  some 
grave  warning.  '^0  God !"  he  said,  "  let  me  too  be  a 
comrade  of  these  biaye  men.  And  if  it  does  indeed 
mean  death,  let  me  then  fight  and  die  like  a  brave  man. 
I  shall  die  happy." 

Was  it  that  an  Amen  came  to  his  prayer?  Walter 
to-day  attained  his  object,  was  accepted  as  a  volunteer, 
not  in  his  brother's  r^unent,  but  in  one  which  belonged 
to  the  same  corps,  and  would  probably  remain  with  it. 

Mrs.  Elzing  rose  at  the  usual  hour.  It  was  dear  day- 
light, but  she  saw  the  light  of  a  lamp  coming  from 
Mary's  room.  She  found  her  there,  completely  dressed, 
but  fast  asleep.    She  awoke  her  in  alarm. 

<<  Is  it  three  o'clock  abeady  ?" 

Mrs.  Elzing  at  onoe  conjectiu«d  the  state  of  matters, 
and  a  sad  foreboding  took  possession  of  her.  There  was 
no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  Walter  came  in  beaming 
with  joy. 

"  Mother,  Fm  a  soldier !  To-morrow  I  shall  wear  the 
king's  coat'^ 

"  Walter,  how  wilt  thou  ever  bear  it  7" 

''  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way ;  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  bear  it.  Believe  roe,  I  can  go  through  more 
than  many  a  one  who  looks  stronger." 

The  young  man's  words  were  soon  to  be  put  to  the 
proof.  A  severe  driU  began,  which  in  the  biuming  heat 
thorough^  knocked  up  some  who  looked  robust  enough. 
Bat  Walter  held  out  True,  he  came  home  for  some 
days  BO  exhausted  that  he  fell  fast  asleep  without  tak- 
ing any  food.  But  when  his  friends  pitied  him,  he  said 
the  drill  to-day  had  been  lighter,  and  ha  had  borne  it 
more  easily.  The  latter  fact  was  true.  The  pale  deli- 
cate youth  became  a  strong  sun-burned  fellow,  whose 
comrades  already  showed  him  respect,  because  he  was 
as  brave  as  he  was  pious,  and  knew  how  to  handle  a 
weapon,  though  he  thought  a  Book  of  Psalms  a  neces- 
sary article  in  his  baggage; 

Mrs.  Elzing  was  much  depressed  in  spirits.  Some- 
times she  felt  a  ray  of  joy  to  think  how  nobly  her  sons 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  war ;  at  other  times  she  was 
sad,  veiy  sad,  that  these  her  two  children  must  both  go 
from  her,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  should  finish 
their  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  alone.  Elizabeth  was  lost ; 
and  now  would  one  of  these  gallant  young  men  return 
in  safety— even  one  ? 

"Be  tranquil,  mother,"  her  husband  would  say. 
"  Nothing  can  happen  to  us  but  what  Qod  allows ;  and 
we  shall  not  have  more  to  bear  than  is  good  for  us.  Let 
us  pray  that  we  may  do  our  part  well.  He  is  sure  to 
do  His." 

The  marching  of  troops  went  on.  From  all  parts  of 
the  land  came  soldiers  to  the  Rhine  frontier ;  for  it  was 
thought  the  enemy's  attack  there  might  be  made  any 
day.  Whoever  looked  those  soldiers  in  the  face,  felt  he 
could  sing  with  truth, — 

"  Oh,  rest  secure,  dear  Fatherland, 
Thf  Shine  Wi^tch  is  a  tnutj  band." 


One  day  Mrs.  Elzing  was  at  the  railway-station,  help- 
ing the  troops  to  refreshments  before  they  set  out  It 
was  a  regiment  from  East  Prussia.  An  oflUcer  was  just 
reading,  fh>m  a  French  newspaper,  a  paragraph  which 
recommended  the  soldiers  to  seek  in  the  Qerman  gv- 
dens  for  the  buried  gold.  There  was  an  angry  move- 
ment among  the  men.  A  girl  standing  by  said,  laughing, 
"  They  had  better  take  care,  or  it  may  be  our  turn  to 
dig  up  the  French  gardens  first" 

A  common  soldier  said,  indignantly,  "  What  are  you 
talking  about  ?  If  wedoget  to  France,  it  will  not  be 
as  robbers ;  for,  I  tell  you,  we  are  a  civilized  army." 

Mrs.  Elzing  offered  the  man  a  hymn-book  to  take  with 
him. 

He  thanked  her.  ''  One  may  well  need  it  Who 
knows  how  many  of  us  will  bite  the  earth  before  long ; 
it  may  give  one  a  word  of  comfort  then."  He  offered 
some  pence  to  Mrs.  Elzing ;  but  she,  drawing  back, 
said,  "  I  wished  to  give  you  the  book." 

<«  My  dear,  good  woman"— and  the  man  drew  himself 
bolt  upright>--<'you  must  know  that  I  am  an  East  Prus- 
sian ;  and  East  Prussians  pay  their  way  so  long  as  they 
have  a  penny  left" 

"  Oh,  rest  seoore,  dear  Fatherland, 
Thj  Rhine  Watdi  is  a  tmsty  battd." 

One  corps  after  another  set  out  Then  came  the 
king.  He  wished  once  more  to  see  his  faithful  people. 
He  went  alongside  of  the  carriages,  holding  out  bis 
hand,  which  was  seized  by  ten,  twenty  hands  immedi- 
ately, and  shaken. 

<'  My  children,  I  follow  you,"  said  the  old  hera 

"  Hurrah ! "  resounded  tiirough  the  air.  "  Hurrah ! 
for  ever !    Qod  for  King  and  Fatherland ! " 

Any  day  now  might  come  the  order  for  Martin  and 
Walter  to  depart  And  one  evening  their  father,  in  an 
earnest  voice,  began,  when  all  four  were  sitting  to- 
gether,— 

"  Children,  a  long  separation  is  before  us ;  and  Qod 
only  can  tell  if  ever  we  shall  meet  again.  You  may 
perhaps  never  come  buck;  or  yon  may  come,  and 
find  us  gone.  You  are  now  men.  I  will  tell  you  all  I 
kuow  about  your  sister.  We  have  never  seen  her  since 
her  marriage  with  Danville ;  and  bitteiiy  have  I  re- 
proached myself  for  ever  having  given  her  to  him.  He 
was  a  bad  man,  and  has  brought  bitter  grief  to  this 
family." 

"  Oh,  my  forebodings ! "  exchiimed  Walter. 

"The  worst  is  the  influence  he  may  have  had  on 
Elizabeth,"  continued  the  father.  "I  had  far  rather 
know  her  unhappy  than  wicked.  But  listen.  Shortly 
after  the  wedding,  Danville  came,  wanting  to  borrow 
money  from  me.  I  had  but  little,  and  that  little  I  re- 
fused him,  fearing  he  would  squander  it  away  uselessly. 
He  became  warmer  and  more  uigent  At  last  he  told 
me  what  he  wanted  the  money  for.  My  children,  it  was 
for  objects  t^hich  were  not  honourable,  although  not 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law.    I  would  not  help 
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him*  I  mada  him  erorj  repreaentatioD^  and  begged  of 
him  to  desist ;  Imt  lie  ended  by  saying,  that  if  I  oared 
80  litUfl  for  m J  daiig^tei's  wel&ie,  I  shonld  never  see 
her  laoe  again.  Soon  after  this^  the  authorities  in 
Ldpog  y^nA"^?^  that  Danville  had  ran  away^  leaving 
debts  behind  him,  and  wonld  be  followed  by  the  law. 
I  hastened  thitixer  immediately.  Tonr  mother  and  I 
sacrifioed  all  we  had,  denied  onisdvea  to  the  ntmost,  in 
order  that  things  m%ht  be  hushed  up,  and  yoor  sistei's 
name  not  be  compromised.  I  sought  the  Aigitives,  and 
the  trade  took  me  to  Munich.  Thither  I  went--in 
Tiin !  And  6om  that  time  to  this  we  have  obtained 
not  the  sUghteat  intelligence  of  Elizabeth.  Perhaps 
they  may  have  gone  into  Franoe.  Whether  your  sister 
dare  not  write,  or  whether  she  will  not ;  whether  she 
thinks  her  huaband  in  the  right,— all  this,' children,  I 
know  not  I  would  gi\'e  everything  I  possess  to  know 
that  my  Elizabeth  is  still  an  upright  and  innocent  crea- 
tar&  I  cannot  believe  she  would  f (make  the  right  palh ; 
it  would  be  unbearaUe.    Now,  my  dear  sons,  you  know 


why  your  mother's  hair  and  mine  have  gone  gray  so 
quicMy.  And  now,  we  beg  of  you,  seek  your  sister. 
Should  you  find  her  when  we  are  no  more,  oh,  then  for- 
^ve  her.  Take  her  to  yourselves,  for  with  Danville 
she  can  come  to  no  good  ending.  If  Elizabeth  has  for- 
gotten Qod  and  her  parents,  labour  and  pray  that  she 
may  turn  ^ain,  and  that  we  may  meet  in  heaven." 

All  wept.  The  father  held  out  his  hand,  into  which 
his  sons  laid  thein. 

''  A  dead  child  !s  a  less  grief  to  a  parent  than  a  lost 
child,"  said  Elring.  "If  either  of  you  dear  fellows 
should  fail  in  battle,  we  shall  not  mourn  you  so  bit- 
terly as  we  have  for  years  mourned  Elizabeth.  Continue 
brave,  and  behave  valiantly.  Think  of  Gk)d,  and  He  will 
strengthen  you.  We  shidl  then  all  remain  united  at 
heart ;  and  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth,  we  will  hope 
to  meet  hereafter,  and  for  ever.** 

Martin  and  Walter  felt  as  if  this  one  hour  had  been 
a  year  added  to  their  age.  b. 

To  h€  eondiided  in  our  next. 
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[IS  parable  presente  a  more  advanced  view 
of  Ohristiaii  service  than  that  given  in  the 
paraUe  of  The  Two  Soosi  to  whom  their 
fiiiher  said,  ^'Qo,  work  to-day  in  my 
viDeyaid."  In  the  latter  the  gUmpse  of  the  actual 
Kr?ioe  is  very  aUg^t  What  is  more  properly  brought 
under  obaervation  is  the  history  of  its  bcfginning.  We 
see  a  son  who  had  reliised  cbedienoe  repenting  as  the 
day  advances,  and  entering  the  vineyard  to  begin  the 
WQik  required  of  him.  In  the  parable  now  befoie  ua  we 
are  shown  how  Ohristiaii  service  works  out  the  good  of 
naokiBd  geneiBlly.  A  scene  on  the  highway  illustxatos 
the  truth  that  love  is  the  itdfilling  of  the  law— the  love 
of  Qod  flowing  forth  in  love  to  man. 

The  picture  ia  in  itself  an  impressive  one,  which  most 
effectively  oonveya  its  meaning.  A  man,  stripped  of  his 
dothiog  and  aerioualy  iiyured,  lias  helpieas  in  a  half 
dying  state  by  the  wayside.  Those  who  have  robbed 
him  and  neariy  murdered  him  are  not  seen.  They  have 
harried  from  the  spot,  giving  themselves  no  oonoem 
ihoQgh  the  morning's  son  should  rise  on  a  oountenaooe 
itiff  in  death.  Down  the  hi^way,  beyond  the  panting 
saffeier,  two  figures  are  dimly  traoed,  the  one  consider- 
ahfy  in  advance  ef  the  other.  Both  of  these  men  are 
near  enough  the  scene  to  indicate  that  they  must  both 
bave  passed  it  aiace  the  robbery  had  been  committed. 
But  in  the  foreground  ia  a  man  who  baa  alighted  from 
bia  asB,  and  ia  kneeling  by  the  prostrate  figure,  engrossed 
io  eager  attenipta  to  revive  the  dying  sufferer.  This 
laan  ia  the  forogronnd  iUuatcates  how  k)ve  to  €k)d  is 


shown  on  earth,  and  how  his  serrice  is  done.  Let  us 
study  the  picture  somewhat  closely,  that  we  may  dis- 
cover its  fhli  meaning. 

Some  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  picture  was  sketched.  A  teacher 
of  the  law,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  and  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  approached 
Jesua  wiHi  this  question :  **  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?"  The  question  was  often  present 
to  his  own  mind,  and  by  putting  it  now,  he  wished  to 
test  this  pubhc  teacher,  of  whom  the  people  sud  that 
he  spoke  ''with  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 
Jesus,  knowing  that  by  prt^ession  he  was  fkmiliar  with 
the  Scriptures,  said,  *'  What  is  written  m  the  law  ?  how 
leadest  thou  ? "  Having  the  question  thus  turned  upon 
himself  the  teacher  of  the  law  answered  in  the  words 
of  Scripture :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.^'  The  answer  was  to  the  liking  of  our  Lord,  in 
every  respect  a  fitting  answer,  coming  appropriately 
from  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  the  instructor  ^f 
otiiers.  Jesus  therefore  commended  it  But  seeing 
that  the  lawyer  inclined  to  trust  in  chin^j  the  Lord 
said,  **  Do  thd$y  and  thou  i^alt  live.*  Life  on  such  a 
standard  is  life  with  Qod— it  is  eternal  life.  A  perfect 
love  is  a  perfect  fellowship.  The  teacher  of  tiie  law  felt 
the  practical  force  of  the  emphasis  thus  hud  upon  the 
actual  doin^  of  what  is  here  enjoined.  It  is  when  the 
doiog  of  the  law  ia  made  the  testing-tKHnt  that  the 
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oneasinesB  of  self-condemnation  springs  up.  The 
inquirer  felt  this  at  onoe,  but  sought  to  shelter  himself 
by  a  request  for  an  exposition  of  the  passage  in  its  last 
daose.  ^*Who  is  mj  neighbour?"  The  direetly 
personal  implication  of  the  matter  is  shown  in  the  form 
of  this  query.  How  shall  I  be  taught  and  guided  by 
this  passage  ?  Who  is  neighbour  to  me  f  The  picture 
now  to  be  studied,  sketched  by  the  Master's  hand,  is  the 
auswer  to  this  inquiry,  which  all  have  need  to  press. 
Look  upon  that  poor  sufferer,  and  upon  the  man  who 
bends  over  him  with  all-absorbing  compassion,  and  the 
answer  lies  before  your  eye.  The  question,  '^Who  is 
my  neighbour?"  was  one  of  casuistry,  such  as  an 
expounder  of  the  law  was  likely  often  to  deal  with.  It 
seemed  to  open  up  a  variety  of  nice  distinctions,  on 
which  cases  of  conscience  might  arise.  He  wishes 
therefore  to  see  how  Jesua,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth, 
will  disentangle  the  perplexities.  If  he  dear  the 
ground  around  some  one  of  the  many  difficult  cases  to 
be  settled,  there  is  a  stock  of  cases  besides  to  present 
for  treatment 

But  the  great  Teacher  takes  an  unexpected  course, 
which  suddenly  dears  off  the  perplexities.  The  cases  of 
oonsdence  are  put  out  of  account  The  effect  is  as 
when  the  mists  of  tiie  morning  vanish  before  the  beams 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  lawyer  said,  ''Who  is  my 
neighbour  ?*'  To  him  it  seemed  that  there  must  be 
some  limitation.  Perhaps  the  limit  might  be  found  in 
their  own  countrymen.  Surdy  it  could  not  take  into 
account  the  Samaritans,  "  for  tiie  Jews  bad  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans."  At  least,  it  could  not  go  so  far 
as  to  indnde  the  Qentiles,  from  whom  they  had  been 
separated  as  by  an  impassable  wall  What  a  fruitfiil 
source  of  debate  was  here,  and  how  dearly  did  it  appear 
that  shelter  was  given  for  all  the  casuistiy  of  the 
lawyer  !  But  when  Jesus  speaks,  all  these  distinctions 
between  Jew,  Samaritan,  and  Qentile  are  put  out  of 
sight  "Jesus  answering,  said,  A  certain  man  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves, 
which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him, 
and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead."  Here  is  a  man 
who  at  least  needs  hdp,  as  he  lies  by  the  wayside 
ready  to  die.  His  wounds,  his  moans,  his  blanched 
face— all  plead  for  speedy  assistance.  As  you  look 
upon  him,  hear  the  divine  word,  <'  Love  thy  neighbour 
as  thysell"  Is  he  a  neighbour  ?  Are  you  a  neighbour 
to  him  ?  Has  suffering  man  a  daim  on  his  fellow-man 
who  stands  by  him  in  his  suffering?  The  whole 
question  is  a  matter  of  nearness,  or  neighbourhood. 
Can  it  be  anything  more  than  this  ?  If  it  admit  of  dis- 
cussion whether  the  law  of  love  requires  you  to  help 
such  a  man,  it  must  somehow  seem  doubtftil  whether 
love  may  not  willingly  see  a  man  die  in  neglect  without 
stretching  out  the  hand  to  save  him.  The  suggestion 
refutes  itsell  Love  must  hdp,  when  hdp  is  needed. 
The  law  is  explidt  In  substance  it  is  this.  Love 
another  as  thyself  and  neighbourhood  or  nearness  ia 
that  which  determines  who  the  object  of  regard  should 


be.    Kor  is  it  more  doubtftd  how  bve  works,  than  who 
is  the  object  of  k>ve.    Love  <u  thytdf.     Suppose 
yourself  in  the  place  of  this  sufferer,  and  suppose  bim 
the  onlooker.    Would  yon  look  to  him  tn  hdp?   If 
you  had  bieath  and  strength,  would  you  not  ask  aid  of 
him?    And  if  ao^  your  duty  is  dear  as  noonday.   This 
is  what  the  Saviour  teaches.    A  certain  man  is  a 
sufferer,  whose  condition  calls  for  hdp.    The  absence 
of  other  description  than  that  which  tells  of  the  injuy 
he  has  sustained,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  is  now 
exposed,  is  very  marked.     Whether  he  is  Jew  or 
Gentile— whether  he   is  rich  or  poor— yea,  even 
whether  he  is  good  or  bad  in  moral  character— are  con- 
dderations  entirdy  kept  out  of  view.    He  is  a  suffering 
man,  and  as  such  his  daim  to  hdp  is  unqnestionabl& 
The  neighbour  is  the  man  who  needs  hdp,  and  finds 
you  near  enough  to  give  hdp.    Tlyis  beautifoily  the 
law  of  love  dears  away  perplexities.    In  its  view  socid 
distinctions  bring  no  exceptions.     Before  that  Love 
which  serves  Qod,  as  before  the  Saviour  who  brings  us 
to  the  love  and  service  of  Qod,  ''there  is  ndther  Jew 
nor  Qreek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female."     Duty  is  the  same  eveiy- 
where,  knowing  no  respect  of  persons.    This  teacher  of 
the  law  is  like  Peter  when  he  desired  to  have  a  definite 
limit  put  on  the  application  of  this  same  law  of  love,  in 
the  case  of  forgiveness  of  injuries.    "How  oft^"  said 
the  apostle,  "shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I 
forgive  him?  till  seven  times?"     How  noble  is  the 
answer,  how  satisfying  to  conscience^  how  beneficent  in 
its  practical  application !    "  I  say  not  unto  thee,  until 
seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven."    And  so 
he  answers  here.    Thy  neighbour  is  thy  fellow-man, 
when  thou  and  he  art  near.    The  Saviour,  who  has  a 
gospd  for  "every  creature^"  imposes  a  service  which 
carries  the  beneficent  influence  of  love  no  less  widdy. 

The  meaning  of  the  law  being  thus  made  dear,  we 
must  now  revert  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  Thia  ia 
the  real  difficulty.  It  is  not  hard  for  a  man  to  settle 
who  is  near  to  him,  claiming  aid  in  a  time  of  trouble ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  a  neighbour  indeed  on  all 
such  occadons.  The  beauty  of  the  course  of  action 
enjoined  is  evident ;  but  it  is  a  severe  test  that  ia  put 
upon  the  love  between  man  and  man  when  it  is  required 
that  manifestations  of  this  beauty  be  given  in  daily  life. 
The  world  is  ftill  of  examples  of  the  opposite.  As  you 
journey  down  the  highway  of  life  you  see  more  of  trans- 
gresdou  than  of  obedience.  It  is  a  picture  of  a  part  of 
this  highway  which  is  before  us  here. 

There  lies  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho— long  a  favourite  resort  of  banditti— a  man 
who  has  been  stripped  even  of  his  raiment,  seriously 
wounded,  and  left  half  dead.  Our  Lord  is  illustrating 
the  application  of  the  law  of  love ;  and  in  the  state  of 
this  man  we  see  tiie  bitter  fruits  of  open  defiance  of 
that  law.  To  such  murderous  attacks  does  the  extreme 
of  disobedience  incline  men.  Sudi  a  career  as  these 
men  lead  is  one  of  the  forms  of  human  life  at  the  for- 
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thertremoTa  from  the  aervioe  of  Qod.  Disregard  of  Qod 
is  not  only  diir^gvd  of  man,  bat  leads  to  most  crael  mal- 
trMtmeot  of  others  to  seeaiepeisoDal  gain.  The  robbers 
lie  not  to  be  seen  near ;  but  in  their  bleeding,  panting 
vietim  there  is  evidence  of  their  doings.  They  have 
done  their  cruel  part ;  they  have  wrenched  by  force 
some  booty,  mdnding  even  the  garments  of  this  defence- 
less solituy  travdler ;  and  they  have  fled  from  the 
ioene,  as  such  men  most  flee,  for  it  is  the  penalty  of 
eril-doing  that  it  is  done  in  fear.  These  are  men  ''  for 
off  from  God;"  th^  are  ** citizens  of  the  hi  country." 
Liibwi&  Qod  and  service  to  him  are  both  embraced  in 
the  single  word  Love :  the  extreme  opposite  is  mnrdor. 
"He  that  loveth  not  his  hrother  abideth  in  death. 
Witosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer;  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in 

The  victim  of  their  murderous  attack  lies  helplessly 
vbere  they  left  him;  but  fortunately  he  lies  on  the 
highway,  and  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  there  are 
many  going  and  coming.  As  we  look  up  and  down  the 
loid  so  fsr  as  it  is  presented  to  view,  there  are  two 
figures  visible  travelling  away  from  the  spot  These 
two  are  80  near  that  they  must  have  passed  since  the 
attid  was  made.  We  need  some  explanation  of  their 
connection  with  the  occurrence,  thsit  we  may  know 
whether  they  have  had  any  responsibility. 

The  first  statement  given  concerns  tiie  one  who  is 
faxtbask  down  the  way.  **  And  by  chance  there  came 
down  a  certain  priest  that  way ;  and  when  he  saw  him 
he  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  events  is  not  wdl  conveyed  to  us  in  the 
ptoiae  ''  by  chanee/*  The  word  employed  is  the  same 
in  akncture  as  our  word  eoneumnUff.  By  concurrence 
of  events,  such  as  determines  nearness  to  one  who  needs 
help,  making  him  the  neighbour  of  the  sufferer,  a  cer- 
tain priest  as  he  travds  along  finds  himself  at  the  place 
vbflD  the  WGOoda  are  still  fresh.  There  is  here,  as  else- 
where m  the  parable,  an  avoidance  of  what  marks  the 
indinduality  oi  the  man.  His  profession  only  is  dis- 
fOftnL  He  is  a  priest,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
sccQstomed  to  minister  at  the  altar  of  Qod,  and  to  stand 
in  ''the  holy  place"  where  incense  was  offered  to  the 
Most  High.  He  la  trained  to  reverence  and  love  by  the 
onierof  hisoflto.  How  fortunate  it  seems  that  one  of 
^  position  should  be  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place ! 
'^  yet^  as  the  ewent  proves,  anything  less  favourable 
coqU  not  have  been.  He  passed  by  without  even  tak- 
h^  time  to  aaoertain  the  condition  of  the  prostrate 
^Bn.  We  need  not  suggest  considerations  which  may 
have  swayed  him.  His  thoughts  may  have  been  more 
fir  leas  exomabte.  The  main  &ct  in  the  case  is  that 
^  to  Qod  was  not  so  strong  in  his  heart  as  it  should 
^vebeen;  and  love  to  man  wanted  that  force  which 
woold  have  made  him  instantly  the  helper  of  the  man 
^  VIS  ready  to  perisL  It  is  not  merely  the  men  who 
*n  at  the  extremes  of  antagonism  to  Qod*s  law  who  fail 
^  Wp  it    This  priest,  brought  into  ecmparison  with 


the  robbers  who  have  done  the  wrong,  is  fer  removed 
from  them  in  character  and  life ;  and  yet  he  leaves  the 
man  to  die  whom  they  have  nearly  murdered  in  their 
violence.  This  priest  knows  that  the  law  of  Qod  is 
love ;  but  it  is  not  in  his  heart  to  keep  the  law.  Thus 
are  we  warned  that  even  the  forms  of  religion,  however 
regularly  performed,  are  not  a  8ecurity«for  the  develop- 
ment of  love  in  the  heart;  nay,  more,  are  not  even  a 
sure  defence  against  hardening  of  the  heart  A  man's 
heart  may  wither  even  at  the  altar  of  Qod :  he  may 
minister  in  the  services  of  religion,  and  yet  may  fail  in 
the  ministry  of  life. 

But  there  \b  still  another  who  in  like  manner  has  been 
content  to  pass  this  perishing  creature.  **  And  likewise 
a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and  looked  on 
him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side."  The  question 
here  arises.  Why  should  there  be  in  the  parable  two 
examples  of  the  same  conduct?  The  answer  is,  that 
though  the  result  is  the  same,  the  actions  are  different 
By  the  concurrence  of  events,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
priest,  this  man  also  has  his  character,  and  his  faithful- 
ness to  the  service  of  Qod,  put  to  the  test  by  the  claims 
of  this  sufferer.  The  result  is  the  same  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  man  ready  to  perish,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
him  who  passes  by.  He  is  a  subordinate  officer  of  the 
temple,  less  directly  in  contact  with  the  more  awful 
solemnities  of  the  temple  service,  and  in  a  position 
more  analogous  to  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  law  who 
has  raised  the  question  under  consideration.  The  priest 
saw  the  man,  and  yet  deliberately  held  on  his  way ;  but 
this  Levite  stopped  at  the  place,  and  took  time  to  look 
at  the  num,  b^ore  he  passed  by.  Whether  he  was 
better  than  the  priest,  since  he  at  least  stopped  at  the 
sight,  cannot  be  determined,  as  there  \a  a  manner  of 
looking  on  the  sufferings  of  others  which  is  in  no  respect 
better  than  passing  them  by.  But  his  conduct  is  certainly 
worse  when,  having  taken  time  to  see  the  sad  condition 
of  the  injured  man,  he  cruelly  turned  aside,  and  gave 
himself  no  eoncem  lest  he  should  perish,  or  at  the  least 
lie  for  hours  in  anguish.  If  every  passer-by  act  either 
as  the  priest  has  done  or  as  the  Levite  now  does,  the 
man  so  maltreated  by  the  banditti  must  die  where  he 
has  Men. 

But  a  scene  of  a  very  different  kind  is  brought  now 
under  our  observation.  The  next  traveller  along  that 
highway  seems  to  have  a  different  rule  of  conduct  from 
that  of  the  two  who  have  gone  before.  And  who  is  he 
who  appears  in  a  light  so  much  more  satisfactoiy  as  a 
representative  of  the  true  life  of  godliness  ?  "A  ceiiain 
Samarium.*^  His  nationality  is  thus  indicated,  and 
not  a  word  more  is  uttered.  A  Samaritan !  The  fur- 
thest removed  from  the  influences  of  the  temple  service 
among  the  dwellers  in  Palestine.  He  is  beyond  the 
circle  of  rites  and  privileges  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
Church;  and,  in  common  with  his  people,  he  \a  despised 
by  the  Jews.  But  he  believes  in  Qod;  he  worships 
him ;  and,  as  the  result  shows,  he  gives  himself  to  the 
service  of  Qod  with  a  noble  devotion.    Immediately 
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when  he  beholds  that  wounded  man,  he  makes  it  bis 
own  special  business  to  attend  to  him^  to  the  neglect  of 
every  consideration  besides.  With  a  gentle  hand  he 
examines  his  wounds.  Carefully  moving  him  to  ascer- 
tain where  he  has  been  injured,  .he  takes  of  his  oil  and 
wine  to  auoint  tiiem,  and  then  binds  them  up.  Having 
eased  his  paiu  and  revived  him,  this  benefactor  lifts  the 
poor  bruised  man  on  to  bis  own  aas,  which  he  leads 
quietly  until  they  reach  an  inn,  where,  with  appliances 
at  command,  he  ministers  to  him  as  a  brother.  On  the 
morrow  the  Samaritan  must  go  his  way  in  prosecution 
of  bis  own  business ;  but  before  departing  he  gives  to 
the  host  payment  for  two  days'  longer  attendance;  He 
does  not  expect  that  the  host  will  do  what  he  has  done- 
taking  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  injured  one.  The 
Samaritan  has  brought  the  sufferer  to  the  ion,  and  he 
will  not  in  this  way  cast  a  burden  on  the  host :  he  him- 
self will  bear  the  charge  which  is  naturally  exacted  in  a 
place  of  public  entertainment  There  is,  on  the  part  of 
this  Samaritan,  such  completeness  of  sympathy  and  of 
brotherly  care,  that  he  not  (mly  takes  upon  himself  the 
charge  for  the  present  of  this  man  he  has  found  by  the 
wayside,  but  even  the  demands  which  may  still  arise 
before  he  shall  be  able  to  set  out  for  hirnseH  This 
stranger  undertakes  to  makeup  to  the  utmost  the  injury 
which  cruel  hands  have  inflicted. 

Here,  then,  are  three  men,  all  of  whom,  by  the  same 
concurrence  of  events,  have  been  brought  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  extreme  suffering^  Which  of  thesethreeacted 
the  neighbourly  part  9  <'  Which  of  these  three,  thinkest 
thou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
thieves  ? "  This  puts  the  question  <m  the  converse  side. 
The  lawyer  asked.  Who  is  to  be  loved  by  me  as  a  neigh- 
bour? That  the  Saviour  has  answered  by  sayiog, 
Every  one  who  needs  and  seeks  your  help.  And  now 
he  in  turn  asks,  Who  is  he  who  loves  as  a  neighbour } 
Is  not  the  true  neighbour  to  a  sufiisier  the  man  who 
helps  him  in  his  suffering  ?  What  sayest  thou,  as  a 
doctor  of  the  law  ?  To  that  question  tibe  teacher  ol 
others  could  give  only  one  reply,  ''He  that  shewed 
mercy  on  him."  And  with  such  reply,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that  his  difficulty  was  solved.  There  only  re- 
mained the  practical  application,  for  use  of  which  the 
hearer  must  be  reqwnsible, "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.'* 
JBut  this  was  the  real  difficulty  in  the  case ;  and  the 
intention  of  the  Saviour  plainly  was  to  press  this  diffi- 
culty on  the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  and  leave  it  with 
himself.  He  seemed  to  &ncy  that  life  could  be  obtained 
by  the  renderiog  of  a  perfect  service.  But  now  that  the 
real  demands  of  the  law  were  discovered,  and  specially 
with  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  this  parable,  1m 
must  have  felt  self-condemned.  To  love  Qod  with  our 
whole  soul,  and,  as  a  manifestation  of  this,  to  love  our 


neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  requirements  most  obviouily 
righteous.    But  who  does  not  feel  that  his  life  cannot 
endure  such  a  test  ?    Wecome  so  &r  short,  that  we  are 
constrained  to  own  that  we  have  lost  eternal  life,  if 
these  are  the  terms  on  which  it  is  to  be  gained.  To 
such  service  we  must^  indeed,  bend  all  our  energ^; 
and  however  &r  short  we  come,  we  must  still  strive  with 
all  the  devotion  of  our  heart  ta  reach  this  attainment 
This  is  the  law  of  human  service— it  is  the  law  to  which 
Christ's  teadiing  reduces  all  service.    A«  a  law  of 
obedience,  it  is  a  law  of  love ;  and  aa  a  tew  of  social  life, 
it  is  the  same.    Thus  all  Chiistiaii  service  ia  reduced  to 
these  two  aspects-Hwrvice  to  Qod,  and  serviis  to  man 
for  God's  sake ;  and  the  motive  power  leadii^  to  pe^ 
formance  is  the  same  in  both-HRipreme  love  to  Qod, 
carrying  with  it  love  to  oar  fellow-men  as  to  ourselvei. 
In  the  parable  before  us  both  of  these  aspects  of  Ghris- 
tian  service  are  presented  to  view,  as  the  lawyer  in  an- 
swering quotes  the  whde  law.     By  this  means  the 
connection  with  the  parable  of  The  Two  Sons  is  main- 
tained, that  indicating  what  is  due  to  the  Father,  tiiis 
what  is  due  to  our  brethren.    But  that  parable  gikve 
prominence  to  the  complete  failure  of  men  in  rendering 
service,  except  by  the  way  of  repentance ;  thia  brin^ 
failure  and  success  into  contrast,  and  kaves  the  way  of 
escape  from  fsilure  ondetemuned,  and  the  way  towards 
complete  obedience  undiscovered.  This  is  done  intentioD- 
ally,  that  the  oonseienGe  of  the  lawyer,  and  of  all  who 
thhsk  as  he  does,  may  be  left  to  deal  with  the  qoeBtioQ, 
How  then  shall  we  be  saved,  and  helped  in  roDderipg  a 
perfect  obedience  f    To  that  question,  if  it  be  pot  to 
him,  the  Saviour  has  a  'very  explicit  answer.    He  is 
himself  the  anawer— *'  I  came  that  ya  might  have  hfe, 
and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly."    He  came 
that  he  n^t  lead  us  again  to  the  Father's  fawour,  and 
establish  in  our  hearts  that  love  by  the  power  of  which 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  serve  him  more  fiilly  and  more 
joyfully.    The  neoesnty  finr  this  union  to  him,  in  order 
to  render  a  tnie  service  to  Qod,  he  has  elaewhere  pre- 
sented in  metaphorical  illustration,  analagooa  to  that  of 
the  parable.    In  that  passage  (Johp  xv.  1-12)  he  urges 
that  without  him  we  can  do  nothing;  and  that  trae  life 
must  show  itself  in  fruitfolneas  to  God,  and  love  to  one 
another.    Under  the  ima§pe  of  a  vibe,  he  r^iresents 
himself;  while  bis  disciples  are  the  branchea.    To  him 
we  must  be  united,  as  the  bisnohea  to  the  vme,  that 
from  him  we  nuqr  ^w  our  life,  and  be  capable  of  rez^ 
dering  fruit  to  God.    And  while  thus  living  in  him,  we 
must  continually  lift  our  hearts  in  supplication,  as  the 
branches  spread  themselves  towards  heaven,  that  thc^ 
may  receive  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  son,  and  be 
refreshed  by  the  dews  of  the  night,  and  by  the  showers 
which  wat^  the  earth. 
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ibe  Hebrew  Bible  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
instead  of  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
Qreater  Prophets,  as  it  does  in  the 
Bibles  of  Christendom,  is  put  away 
into  a  comer  beside  the  Psalter,  the  Proverbs^ 
wd  the  other  miscellaneons  books  of  the  sacred 
canon.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  indace- 
ments  which  led  the  men  of  the  Synagogue  to 
nssigQ  this  pUce  to  the  book  of  so  great  a  pro- 
phet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  represents, 
not  unfitly,  the  singular  position  assigned  to  the 
mxD  by  the  providence  of  Qod.  The  rest  of  the 
|m)pbet3  lived  and  died  in  the  bosom  of  the 
diosen  people,  ministeiing  to  them  the  Word  of 
tbe  Lord.  Even  those  of  them  who,  like  Ezekiel 
and  Jeremiah,  spent  the  evening  of  life  in  distant 
exile,  dwelt  to  the  last  amongst  their  own  people. 
The  ooDgregation  which  listened  to  Ezekiel's  pleas- 
ant ?oioe  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  away  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  oonaiated  of  people  who,  like  himself, 
were  tbe  children  of  the  Captivity.  It  would  be  a 
nustake,  indeed,  to  conceive  of  the  prophets  as 
passing  their  days  in  cloistered  retirement  They 
were  called  to  do  battle  for  Qod,  and  truth,  and 
r^hteoQsness  in  tbe  higb  places  of  the  field 
Sunoel  and  Nathan,  Isaiah  and  Zechariah,  E^jah 
and  Eliaha,  were,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
loen  of  the  world  Their  ministry  was  designed 
not  only  to  farther  the  salvation  of  individual 
^nls,  but  to  control  the  national  administration. 
Bat  ih&  sphere  of  their  action  was  limited  to  the 
choeen  people^  They  were  not  sent  save  to  the 
house  of  IsraeL  It  was  iBX  otherwise  with  Daniel 
Not  only  did  he  pass  his  whole  life,  from  youth  to 
€ttreme  old  age,  in  tbe  countries  bordering  on  the 
'Bgria,  but  the  same  over-ruling  Hand  which  cast 
his  lot  in  those  distant  parts  invested  him  with 
cISoes  which  greatly  separated  him  firom  his  cotm- 
tTTmen.  Daring  a  period  of  more  than  seventy 
years  he  served  the  Chaldean  and  Medo-Persian 
iDooarchs  aa  a  high  Counsellor  and  Minister  of 
State. 

It  was  no  blind  chance  which  assigned  to 
Dauiel  a  place  seemingly  so  incongruous  with 


his  calling  as  a  prophet  of  the  Ood  of  Abraham. 
The  incongruity  was  in  appearance  only.  Daniel's 
station  was  exactly  suited  to  the  kind  of  oracles 
which  he  was  to  deliver  firom  God  to  the  Church 
and  the  nations.  If  the  inducement  which  led 
the  men  of  the  Synagogue  to  s^)arate  the  Book 
of  Daniel  from  the  other  RY>phetical  Scriptures 
was  a  feeling  of  distrust,  as  if  one  who  had  passed 
hia  years  in  the  society  of  Grentiles  and  in  the 
service  of  Qentile  kings  was  scarcely  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  the  honourable  company  of 
the  prophets,  they  certainly  erred«  There  was 
perfect  accordance  between  Daniel's  station  and 
Daniel's  pn^hetic  niini8tiy--an  accordance  so 
remarkable  that  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  it 

The  remark  has  often  been  made  that,  when 
Qod  has  any  service  to  perform,  he  is  wont  to 
raise  up  a  fit  person,  and  endow  him  with  the 
precise  qualifications  the  service  requires.  When 
the  time  drew  near  at  which  the  seed  of  Abraham 
was  to  be  delivered  from  bondage  and  endowed 
with  laws  and  institotions  suited  to  their  position 
as  the  covenant  society,  the  son  of  Annram  was 
brought  into  Pharaoh's  house  and  educated  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that,  when  the  time  of  the  promise  at  length 
arrived,  the  Leader  and  T^olnffty  whom  the 
epoch  demanded  was  found  to  have  been  already 
set  apart  and  trained  for  his  work.  We  can  trace 
the  same  divine  wisdom  in  the  remarkable  turn 
of  afiiBkira  which  led  to  Daniel's  being  located  for 
more  than  seventy  years  in  tbe  cities  of  Babylon 
and  Shushan,  and  which  laid  upon  him  the 
labours  and  responsibilities  of  high  political  office 
soooessively  under  two  world-embracing  raon- 
aiohies.  For  what  was  the  work  Daniel  had 
to  do  1  What  was  the  precise  function  assigned 
to  him  in  the  company  of  the  prophets  )  Dr. 
Owen  in  a  memorable  sermon  has  stated  this  so 
well  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  cite  his  words. 
According  to  this  great  divine,  the  work  assigned 
to  Daniel  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  '*  consisted  in 
receiving  from  Qod,  and  holding  forth  to  others, 
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dear  and  express  visions  concerning  God's  won- 
derful providential  alterations  in  kingdoms  and 
nations,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  from  the 
days  wherein  he  lived  to  the  end  of  the  world.'* 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  ^  all  the 
prophets  together  had  not  so  many  clear  dis- 
coveries as  this  one,  Daniel,  concerning  these 
things."*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
what  extraordinary  interest  the  book  of  such  a 
prophet  must  have  for  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  the  nations  are  being  shaken  with  revolu- 
tions every  whit  as  terrible  as  those  which  were 
crowded  into  the  seventy  years  of  Daniel's 
ministry. 

The  central  olject  in  the  field  of  vision  which 
the  Book  of  Daniel  opens  up  is  the  far-reaching 
prophecy  of  the  Four  Empires.  The  prophecy 
was  given  on  two  several  occasions  Daniel's 
ministry  commenced  with  it ;  for  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's forgotten  dream,  which  furnished  the  occa- 
sion for  the  first  motions  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  Hebrew  captive,  had 
for  its  subject  the  brilliant  series  of  monarchies 
in  which  the  proud  king  of  Babylon  occupied  the 
foremost  phice.  And  his  ministry  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  terminated  with  it ;  for  the  vision 
of  the  Four  Beasts,  in  which  the  Lord  showed 
him  once  more  the  series  of  the  monarchies,  came 
to  him  in  extreme  old  age.  The  earlier  form  of 
the  oracle  wants  many  important  details  which 
were  afterwards  added.  On  that  very  account^ 
however,  it  is  the  more  suited  to  our  present 
purpose.  The  design  of  this  paper  is  not  to  enter 
into  those  matters  of  detail  which  are  best  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commentatora  What  is  in- 
tended is  rather  to  elucidate  the  scope  of  the 
oracle  as  a  whole,  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
reader  to  attain  a  dear  conception  of  the  wonder- 
ful plan  according  to  which  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
has  arranged  the  history  of  the  nations. 

For  this  is  the  theme  of  the  prophecy-r-the 
History  of  the  Nations,  from  the  time  in  which 
Danid  lived  till  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
The  orade  he  delivered  to  the  king  of  Babylon, 
in  interpreting  his  dream,  was,  in  effect,  a  pro- 
phetic outline  of  universal  history.  He  was 
commissioned  to  inform  Nebuchadnezzar  that,  in 

*  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Lord-Deputy  Ireton,  in  Owen's 
Works,  TOL  TiiL,  p.  8461 


the  goldeu-headed  image  which  had  dazzled  his 
mental  vision  by  night,  the  God  of  heaven  had 
shown  him  the  things  that  were  coming  on  the 
earth.  The  several  parts  of  the  image  denoted 
Four  Empires,  which  were,  one  after  the  other,  to 
exercise  dominion  over  the  dvilized  world.  The 
Image  was  not  many,  but  one ;  for  the  empires, 
although  numerically  four,  were  to  be  pervaded 
by  a  certain  unity  of  character.  In  their  essen- 
tial nature  the  secular  monarchies  have,  accord- 
ingly, been  one.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
which  they  have  successivdy  been  the  outcome 
or  embodiment  have,  in  every  case,  been  those  of 
unregenerated  human  nature.  Their  vital  and  ani- 
mating prindple  has,  in  every  instance,  been  that 
^  mind  of  the  flesh"  which  is  enmity  against  Grod, 
and  is  not  subject  to  his  law.  What  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  witnessed  was,  therefore,  a  representa- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  world  in  its  condition  of 
estrangement  from  the  Most  High.  The  Empires 
in  which  its  proud  aspirations  find  their  most 
brilliant  expression  have  each  its  day  of  domina- 
tion; but  at  length  they  come  to  an  end.  A 
stone,  cut  out  without  hands,  smites  the  image 
upon  its  feet,  and  it  comes  down  with  a  great 
ruin ;  and  in  its  room  the  Qod  of  heaven  sets  up 
a  kingdom  of  another  order,  which  fills  the  whole 
earth,  and  stands  for  ever. 

Here  is  plainly  an  outline  of  universal  history. 
How  is  it  to  be  interpreted  ?     More  particularly ; 
which  of  the  monarchies  that  have  figured  in  the 
world's  history  since   Nebuchadnezzar  dreamed 
his  dream  are  to  be  identified  with  the  several 
parts  of  his  image  ?     The  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion involves  some  knotty  points,  which  have 
long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  writers  on  pro- 
phecy.    However,  we  need  not  enter  into  the 
examination  of  these,  at  least  in  the  present 
paper.     We  may  find  an  opportunity  for  having  a 
look  at  them  again.     In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall 
assume  that  the  ordinary  interpretation  is  also  tlie 
true  one.     It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  exceeding 
simplicity.     According  to  it,  the  first  empire  is? 
that  of  THE  Chaldeans, — the  monarchy  which 
attained  the  summit  of  its  power  and  magnificence 
in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself    "  Thou, 
0  king,  art  this  head  of  gold."    The  best  comment 
on  these  words  is  that  furnished  by  facts  which 
recent  explorations  have  brought  to  light     Marks 
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foond  on  the  bricks  which  have  been  dog  out  of 
the  moundB  which  mark  the  sites  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Mesopotamia,  prove  that  the  same  king 
to  whom  ''great   Babylon"   owed   its   noblest 
edifices,  was  the  builder  of  a  score  or  two  of 
other  cities.    The  second  empire,  denoted  by  the 
diver  breast  and  arms,  was  that  of  the  Mxdks 
ASD  p£BSiANS, — a  kingdom  inferior  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's as  silver  is  inferior  to  gold   The  third  was 
Tfli  Greek  Empibk  of  Alexander  and  lus  successors, 
prefigured  by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass.     The 
foor^  prefigured  by  the  iron  legs  and  the  feet  of 
mingled  iron  and  clay,  was  the  Boican  Eiifibb, 
with  its  continuation  in  the  European  ^stem  set 
up  in  the  Middle  Ages.     This  interpretation,  as 
it  is  the  simplest,  is  also  the  most  ancient     It  is 
the  only  one  that  found  any  favour  among  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  and  there  is  evidence 
that  it  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  Jewish 
expositors  about  the  time  of  Christ    As  soon  as 
theBoman  Empire  had  overturned  the  thrones 
of  Alexander's  successors,  and  reigned  in  their 
stead,  the  stnd^its  of  Daniel's  prophecies  recog- 
mzed  in  it  the  lineaments  of  the  Fourth  Mon- 
archy.   Indeed,  we  believe  that  it  is  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  some  learned  men 
began  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  this  inter- 
pretation.   It  will  not  be  an  extravagant  request, 
therefore,  if  we  ask  the  reader  to  assume,  for  the 
present,  that  the  Fourth  of  DaniePs  Monarchies 
is  the  Roman  power. 

It  was  thus  an  extensive  prospect  of  secular 
history  which  opened  itself  to  Daniel's  astonished 
agfat  in  the  oracle  he  was  commissioned  to  de- 
liver to  the  Babylonian  king.  Ihe  wide  empire, 
vhich  had  attained  its  utmost  extent  and  mag- 
nificence in  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  to 
give  way  to  the  Medo-Fersian  monarchy.  That, 
is  its  turn,  was  to  give  place  to  a  third  empire — 
30  empire  of  swift  and  dexterous  strength,  whose 
cndle  was  rocked  by  the  billows  of  the  Egean, 
^  which  was  designed  in  the  providence  of 
God  to  make  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
^^reeks  the  common  property  of  the  nations,  and  so 
'^>  prepare  the  way  for  the  planting  of  the  univer- 
&I  Church.  This  transference  of  power  to  the 
Greek  people  was  the  first  step  in  that  westward 
Bttrch  of  empire  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
liBce.    The  next  step  was  taken  shortly  before 


the  birth  at  Bethlehem,  when  the  Roman  arms 
subdued  the  whole  East,  and  Rome  became  the 
capital  of  the  world.  Under  new  conditions,  pre- 
figured by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image,  that  empire 
still  subsists ;  so  that  Daniel's  oracle  sweeps  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  vista  of  f  our-and-twenty 
centuries  which  extends  from  his  age  to  ours. 

Nor  does  it  stop  at  this  point;  it  reaches 
onwards  into  the  future,  beyond  our  age,  and 
descries  the  bright  coming  of  the  promised  king- 
dom of  the  Qod  of  heaven.  Tins  kingdom 
is  represented  as  subsisting  successively  in  two 
very  different  conditions.  It  appears  first  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  tUme — the  stone  cut  out 
without  hands,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  God's 
appointed  time,  is  to  smite  the  image  upon  its 
feet^ — a  most  apt  description  of  the  state  in  which 
the  Church  of  Christ  has  subsisted  now  for 
eighteen  hundred  years.  For,  all  thb  while,  the 
Church,  although  in  possession  of  the  forces  that 
are  destined  to  prevail  over  all  the  earth,  has 
been  small  and  feeble  in  appearance.  But  this 
kingdom  of  the  stone  becomes,  at  length,  the 
kingdom  of  the  mountain.  The  stone  having 
smitten  the  image  upon  its  feet,  "  then  was  the 
iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the 
chaff  of  the  summer  threshingfioors ;  and  the 
wind  carried  them  away,  that  no  place  was  found 
for  them :  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image 
became  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  whole 
eartL'' 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  bold  outline  of 
universal  history  is  filled  up  in  Daniel's  oracle 
with  many  most  interesting  details.  To  some  of 
these  we  may  be  able  to  revert ;  but  we  think 
it  important  to  concentrate  attention  at  present 
on  the  broad,  outstanding  features.  People  often 
miss  much  in  the  study  of  Scripture  by  plunging 
at  once  into  the  points  of  minute  detail  These 
are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected;  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  get  lost  in  them.  There  is  wis- 
dom in  the  proverb  about  not  seeing  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  A  good  many  students  of  Daniel, 
who  have  paid  careful  attention  to  the  more  im- 
portant details  of  his  visions,  have  quite  omitted 
to  observe  the  wonderful  range  of  view  opened 
up  in  the  scheme  of  universal  history  which  he 
was  enabled  to  unfold.   This  feature,  which  comes 
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out  especially  in  the  prophecy  of  the  Empires,  is 
so  important  that  we  most  ask  the  reader  to 
dwell  npon  it  for  a  little  longer. 

Some  men  venture  to  speak  contemptuously  of 
the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  as  narrow  and 
provincial  in  its  views  of  the  divine  administoa- 
tion,  and  consequently  narrow  and  morose  in  the 
feelings  it  engendered.  This  way  of  talking  was 
natural  lenough  in  a  man  like  Voltaire,  who  had 
not  read  the  Bible,  and  had  only  a  vague  notion 
of  its  contents ;  but  it  comes  with  an  ill  grace 
from  men  brought  up  in  a  Bible-reading  country. 
The  charge  is  not  only  fiklae,  but  ridiculous.  Let 
any  man,  whatever  his  general  habit  of  thought 
may  be,  once  read  the  Book  of  Daniel  attentively, 
and  he  will  certainly  not  attribute  narrowness  of 
view  to  the  sacred  volum&  In  truth,  the  Old 
Testament  displays  a  breadth  and  catholicity  of 
view  to  which  Pagan  literature  presents  no  parallel 
It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially after  the  cessation  of  prophecy,  were  a 
people  exceedingly  narrow  in  their  views  regard- 
ing other  nations,  and  hostile  to  them  in  their 
feelings.  But  surely  that  fact,  instead  of  telling 
against  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  tells  power- 
fully in  their  favour.  It  shows  that  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  were  something  more  than 
^  Hebrew  writers  ;*'  that  those  critics  whose 
favourite  designatiou  for  the  Bible  is  "  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Hebrew  people,"  have  suggested  to 
their  readers  a  theory  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
ignores  their  most  vital  and  essential  quality. 
The  literature  of  a  nation  can  only  express  the 
sentiments  which  live  in  the  nation's  heart  If 
the  nation's  sentiments  are  mean  and  confined, 
the  national  literature  will  partake  of  the  same 
character.  The  Hebrew  people  were  at  no  time 
competent  to  produce  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by 
the  unaided  force  of  the  national  genius.  '^  llie 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man,  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  (2  Pet  i  21).  Let 
those  who  disparage  the  sacred  writings  bring 
forward,  if  they  can,  any  Gentile  writer  of  anti- 
quity who  looks  abroad  over  the  expanse  of  uni- 
versal history  like  this  oracle  in  Daniel  The 
Bible  stands  unapproached  in  the  quality  of 
comprehensiveness  and  fiir-reoching  vision.  The 
modem  masters  of   historical    philosophy — ^M. 


Guizot  and  his  followers — have  done  excellent 
service  in  tracing  the  Hit*tory  of  Civilization  from 
age  to  age.  But  this  science  is  only  of  yesterday; 
and  one  may  well  doubt  whether  it  would  ever 
have  been  bom  if  the  Bible  had  not  prepared  the 
way.  It  is  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  and 
particularly  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that  men  are 
indebted  for  the  earliest  examples  of  those  bold 
historical  generalizations  which  are  now  so  fami- 
liar; and  for  the  first  correct  outline  of  the  scheme 
of  univetsal  histocy  from  first  to  last 

Universal  history!     The  word  may  seem  too 
strong.     The  Four  Empires  never  embraced  the 
whole  earth.    Only  one  of  the  four  ever  succeeded 
in  projecting  its  shadow  beyond  the  Indus.    Ne- 
buchadnezzar might  imagine  that  all  the  nations 
of  men  dwelt  under  his  branches,  but  we  know 
better.     India  and  China  have  been  the  seats  of 
civilized  peoples  through  all  the  long  ages  during 
which  the  Four  Empires  have  prevailed  on  this 
side  the  Indus.    What  shall  we  say  to  the  omis- 
sion of  them  from  Daniel's  prophecy)    The  ex- 
planation commonly  given  is  to  this  effect : — That 
Daniel's  prediction  took  note  of  the  Four  Great 
Empires  of  the  West,  and  of  no  others,  because 
these  alone  were  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
Church's  history  all  through  the  centuries  of  her 
militant  and  suffering  state.     They  owe  their 
place  in  sacred  prophecy  entirely  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  fortunes  of  the  covenant  society 
were  to  be  interwoven  with  theirs.     The  Gkntile 
nations  figure  in  the  Bible  from  first  to  last,  not  in 
proportion  to  their  size  or  wealth,  but  an  propor- 
tion as  they  have  come  into  contact  with  the  Church 
of  God.    The  explanation  is  certainly  correct; 
but  it  requires  to  be  supplemented,  or  fnll  justice 
wiU  not  be  done  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in  Daniel's 
oracle.    The  connection  of  the  Church  of  God 
with  these  Four  Empires  rather  than  with  the 
^  Kings  barbaric "  of  the  distant  East  did  not 
fidl  out  by  chance.    It  has  been  God's  plan  from 
the  beginning  to  bring  the  covenant  society  into 
close  contact  with  just  those  nations  whose  neigh- 
bourhood was  most  likely  to  enrich  it.     Not 
once  only,  but  many  times,  Gkxl's  Israel   have 
spoiled  the  Egyptians.     Let  this  be  duly  weighed 
and  it  may  help  us  to  understand  the  principle 
on  which  the  Four  Empres  were  selected  tc 
figure  in  Daniel's  oracle ;  possibly  it  may  vindi- 
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cate  the  right  of  the  oracle  to  be  regarded  as 
truly  an  oatline  of  oniTersal  history,  notwithstand- 
ing its  silence  about  the  far-off  nations  of  the 
East.    The  truth  is,  that  our  modem  civilization 
owes  next  to  nothing  to  the  nations  of  the  Qanges 
and  the  Yellow  Biver.     Daniel's  oracle  defines, 
with  prescient  and  unerring  wisdom,  the  precise 
channel  through  which  bave  oome  down  to  modem 
times  the  ideas  and  institutions  which  have  made 
the  modem  world  what  it  is.     The  stream  of 
civilization  has  flowed  down  to  modem  Europe 
through  Mesopotamia  and  Qreece  and  Home. 
Its  course  has  therefore  ccdndded  exactly  with 
the  hue  of  Daniel's  Pour  Empires.     Surely  an 
astonishing   coinddenoe! — a  coincidence  which 
patB  the  broad  seal  of  heaven  on  Daniel's  com- 
mission as  a  true  prophet  of  the  Most  High  Gk>d. 
The  Mind  whidh  gave  Daniel' his  wisdom  and 
revealed  to  him  the  secrets  of  the  future,  is  the 
same  Supreme  and  All-controlling  filind  which 
governs  the  thoughts  of  kings  and  moulds  the 
histoiy  of  the  nations  according  to  his  eternal 
purpose,  and  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  most  free 
and  sovereign  wilL 

To  do  justice  to  all  this  as  an  argument  for  the 
supernatural  iiiq>iration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  Daniel's  prophecy 
does  not  stand  alone  in  the  Bible.  It  stands  in 
vital  and  organic  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  canon.  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  out  this 
at  great  lengtb.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  for  ex- 
ample that,  wbile  the  divine  purpose  regarding 
the  nations  finds  its  most  comprehensive  and 
Articulate  declaration  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that 
book  forms  part  of  a  chsdn  of  similar  predictions 
numing  throngb  the  whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 
the  Bevdation.  To  mention  only  one  of  the  re- 
Istive  predictions,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Daniers 
oracle  is  simply  the  continuation  and  develop- 
ment of  a  prediction  delivered  as  many  as  eight 
hundred  years  before  Daniel  received  his  oom- 
Biission  88  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  in  the  court  of 
Nebnchadtteasr.  The  person  by  whom  the  pre- 
^edon  w»  ddivered  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
man  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  be  the 
exponent  of  God's  hidden  purposa  He  was  a 
OentiJe  soothsayer;  a  man  who  would  fain  have 
pttstatuted  his  divine  talent  for  the  wages  of  un- 
ngbteousnesa.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 


the  Scripture  attributes  to  Balaam  the  character 
of  a  prophet,  by  whom  the  Lord  revealed  to  men 
certain  purposes  of  his  heart  regarding  the  nations 
in  the  latter  days.  And  the  last  of  the  oracles 
which  he  was  constrained,  sorely  against  his  will, 
to  pronounce  in  the  presence  of  the  dismayed 
princes  of  Moab,  ran  in  these  terms: — "The 
Kenite  shall  be  wasted  until  Asshur  shall  carry 

thee  away  captive And  ships  shall  come  from 

Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict 
Eber,  and  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever  "  (Num. 
xxiv.  22-24). 

This  prediction  of  the  ungodly  prophet  par- 
takes somewhat  of  the  enigmatical  character  so 
common  in  prophecy.  But  when  it  is  read  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  evoits,  the  meaning  comes 
out  with  sufficient  distinctness.  Asshur  and 
Nineveh  were  places  of  great  note  as  early  as  the 
ago  of  Moses.  They  are  named  in  the  Table  of 
the  Nations  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Thus  early  had  the  great  plains  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  become  the  seat  of  a  kingdom, 
the  fame  of  which  reached  as  far  as  Egypt  and  * 
the  Mediterranean;  and  Balaam  is  enabled  to 
predict  for  it  a  wide  extension  and  great  dominion 
in  the  latter  days.  He  announces  that  a  power 
having  its  seat  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
he  calls  "  Asshur,"  will  one  day  carry  captive  the 
nations  about  Judea.  He  announces,  further, 
that  this  kingdom  of  Asshur  will,  after  a  while, 
be  overthrown  by  a  maritime  power,  whose  forces 
are  to  invade  Asia  from  countries  lying  beyond 
the  western  sea ;  and  he  adds  that  this  maritime 
power  which  is  to  smite  Asshur  will  smite  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  also.  That  Alexander 
and  his  Greeks  are  denoted  by  "the  ships  of 
Chittim  "  in  this  ancient  oracle  is  quite  obvious  ; 
and  it  seems  to  include  also  the  Bomans,  for  they 
likewise  had  their  home  in  the  maritime  regions 
of  the  west,  and  made  their  descent  upon  Asia  by 
sea  (comp.  Dan.  xL  30).  If  by  Asshur  we  are 
to  understand  not  only  the  Assyrian  empire, 
strictly  so  called,  but  the  great  empire  of  the 
East,  which  belonged  in  succession  to  the  As- 
S3rrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Medes  and 
Persians  (and  this  is  an  interpretation  which 
the  use  of  the  term  in  Scripture  fully  war- 
rants),  Balaam's  oracle  is  seen  to  have  almost  as 
great  a  range  as  Daniel's.     It  foreshadowed  the 
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rise  of  all  the  Four  Empires  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream. 

It  adds  not  a  little  to  this  surprising  anticipa- 
tion of  Daniel's  great  prediction,  that  the  singular 
person  whom  the  Lord  made  use  of  in  delivering 
it  was  a  native  of  the  distant  East  The  place 
from  which  the  King  of  Moab  brought  Balaam  to 
curse  Israel  is  only  indicated  in  a  vague  and 
general  way  as  "the  east;"  still,  enough  is  said 
to  suggest  that  he  came  from  the  region  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  which  was  from  the  earliest  times 
the  principal  seat  of  the  arts  which  Balaam  pro- 
fessed. It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
eastern  Magi,  although  they  dabbled  in  supersti- 
tious rites,  were  very  far  from  being  mere  im- 
postors, like  the  Alchemists  of  a  later  age,  they 
were  the  men  of  science  of  their  day.  They  were 
the  principal  depositaries  of  the  science  and  wis- 
dom of  the  ancient  world,  to  whom  inquiring  men 
of  other  nations  resorted  as  to  the  fountain-head 
of  knowledge.  In  Balaam,  therefore,  we  see  an 
early  example  of  the  order  of  men  among  whom 
Daniel  was  enrolled,  and  to  whom  kings  looked 
for  sage  counsel ;  an  example  of  those  Magi  whom 
God  long  afterwards  honoured  with  a  distinction 
greater  even  than  that  of  having  Daniel's  name 
enrolled  amongst  them.     When  the  King  of  the 


Jews  and  Desire  of  all  nations  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, *'  star-led  wizards  "  from  the  distant  East 
had  the  honour  of  doing  homage  to  Him,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Gkntile  nations.     It  is  a 
most  significant  drcnmstance^  and  one  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  care  with  which  Ood 
chooses  fit  instruments  for  every  service  that  has 
to  be  done  to  his  kingdom,  that  the  first  rudi- 
mentary sketch  of  the  secular  Empires  came  from 
the  pencil  of  a  wise  Gentile  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates;  and  that  the  Hebrew  prophet  who 
filled  up  the  sketch,  and  added  to  it  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  one  who  had  been  carried  into  captivity  be- 
yond the  same  Euphrates,  and  who  passed  his 
life  as  the  president  of  the  Magi  and  a  chi^ 
counsellor  of  the  Chaldean  and  Medo-Persian 
kings.     In  both  instances,  the  tokens  of  divine 
and  supernatural  inspiration  are  indubitable ;  for 
the  events  foretold  were  obviously  such  as  the 
utmost  sagacity,  combuied  with  the  oldest  experi- 
ence, could  not  have  presaged.     Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  fit  arrangement,  and  altogether  in  harmony 
with  God's  ordinary  procedure,  to  announce  them 
by  the  ministry  of  men  who  were  connected  with 
the  Gentiles,  and  passed  their  lives  as  the  coun- 
sellors of  kings. 
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ESITS,  on  one  occasion,  in  order  to  reprove  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  his  disciples,  took  a 
little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst,  and 
said, ''  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child  in 
my  name,  receiveth  me;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me, 
receiveth  him  that  sent  me:  for  he  that  is  least  among  you 
all,  the  9ame  shall  be  great*'  John's  conscience  smote 
him  when  he  heard  these  words,  for  he  remembered  that 
he  had  very  lately  seen  one  casting  out  devils  in  the  tiame 
of  Jegus,  and  that  so  far  from  receiving  him  he  had 
done  the  very  opposite.  '*  And  John  answered  and  said, 
Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name; 
and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  foUoweth  not  with  us." 
It  was  an  answer  on  the  part  of  John;  but  it  was  also 
virtually  a  question.  *'  Master,  were  we  right  in  doing 
this,  or  were  we  wrong  ?"  It  was  well  that  he  and  his 
fellow-disciples  took  guilt  to  themselves  so  readily  in 
this  matter.  It  showed  their  tenderness  of  conscience, 
that  they  at  once  made  application  to  their  own  case  of 


the  word  which  Christ  had  spoken.  And  it  showed 
their  honesty,  that  they  so  frankly  told  him  they  had 
done  a  thing  of  which  they  had  now  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  disapprove.  It  is  very  probable 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  oonscientiousneBs  and  can< 
dour  thus  displayed,  their  conduct  would  have  been 
even  more  severely  reprimanded. 

For  look  at  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  They  had 
seen  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  them  casting  out  devils 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  was  at  least  a  striking 
proof  of  the  celebrity  which  Jesus  had  already  gained 
throughout  the  land  as  the  groat  antagonist  of  the 
powers  of  darkness.  It  was  a  proof,  too,  of  the  influence 
which  he  exerted  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  pro- 
fessed disciples.  This  man  was  not  like  those  vagabond 
Jews,  exorcists,  who,  when  Panl  was  at  Ephesus,  took 
upon  them  to  oall  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Had  his  been  a  pro&ne  at- 
tempt like  theirs  it  would  have  been  unsuccessful,  and 
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would  only  have  ooyered  him  with  conTosion.    Bat  he 
had  a  real  belief  in  the  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus. 
He  used  it  TeveienUy  and  effectnally  for  the  expulsion 
of  evil  spirits  from  those  that  were  possessed.     This 
John  Tiitoally  admits,  when  he  brings  no  charge  against 
him  in  this  respect    All  that  he  can  say  to  his  disad- 
Tintage  ia, ''  He  foUoweth  not  with  as."    For  this  there 
maj  have  been  some  good  reason.    Into  that,  however, 
it  iroakl  seem  that  the  disciples  did  not  take  the 
IroQble  to  inquire.    It  was  enough  for  them  that  he 
was  not  one  of  their  company.    They  forbade  him  be- 
caose  they  regarded  his  proceedings  as  an  unlawful 
Qsorpation  of  their  powera.    They  had  themselves  re- 
cently failed  in  the  attempt  to  cast  out  the  devil 
from  a  child  brought  to  them  by  the  afiUcted  father  for 
the  purpose.    This  may  have  made  them  all  the  more 
jealons  of  the  greater  success  of  this  unlicensed  practi- 
tiooer.   They  regarded  him  as  intruding  upon  their 
prorinoe,  doing  what-  he  had  no  right  to  do  without  a 
special  call    And  so  they  forbade  and  hindered  him. 
For  in  such  a  case  forbidding  was  almost  equivalent  to 
liiocferiog,  since  it  was  easy  to  disturb  the  faith  of  this 
undeclared  follower  of  Christ,  and  so  to  lay  an  arrest 
opon  bis  miracle-working  power. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  as  John  very  frankly 
tells  them.  And  the  answer  of  Jesus  is  prompt  and 
decided.  ''  Forbid  him  not."  Their  condact  in  hinder- 
ing such  a  fellow-worker  does  not  meet  with  the  Mas- 
ter's approval  And  why  ?  Two  reasons  are  given. 
The  first  is  mentioned  only  by  the  evangelist  Mark. 
'^  There  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name 
that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me."  The  mere  fiict  that 
this  man  vras  so  employed  was  a  proof  that  he  at  all 
events  was  not  one  of  those  blasphemers  who  said  that 
he  cast  out  devils  through  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
derils.  Does  not  this  allusion  show  how  deep  that  vile 
reproach  had  sank  into  the  soul  of  Jesus  ?  This  man 
at  any  rate  was  not  one  who  could  so  calumniate  the 
Sen  of  man  and  blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Qod.  It 
is  tme  that  one  might  even  cast  out  devils  in  the  name 
of  JesQs  and  yet  be  an  unbeliever ;  nay,  be  in  the  end 
himself  cast  away,  as  was  the  case  with  Judas,  as  our 
I<>rd  forewanis  us  will  be  the  case  with  many  more. 
''>Iany  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  liOrd,  Lord,  have 
Te  not  prophesied  in  thy  name  ?  and  in  thy  name  have 
cast  oat  devils  ?  and  in  thy  name  done  many  wonderful 
works?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them,  I  never 
knew  yon;  depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity." 
Bat  then  the  emphasis  is  here  to  be  laid  on  the  word 
'*  lightly,"  or, ''  quickly."  Jesus  does  not  say  that  it  is 
impossible  for  such  to  speak  evil  of  him,  but  that  be  will 
not  do  it  qaickly.  There  is  a  presumption  in  his  favour. 
He  is  not  likely  soon  to  become  a  dechured  enemy.  Nay, 
more— and  here  follows  the  second  reason,  given  both 
10  MariE  and  Lake— he  is  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  friend,  '<  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  ns." 

These  words  present  a  very  obvious  difficulty,  for  they 
«eein  at  first  sight  directly  opposed  to  another  state- 
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ment  of  our  Lord  (Matt  ziL  30), ''  He  that  is  not  with 
me  is  agamst  me ;  and  be  that  gathereth  not  with  me 
Bcattereth  abroad."  In  the  one  our  Lord  seems  to  say 
that,  if  we  are  not  against  him,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  we  are  on  his  side ;  in  the  other,  that  if  we  are  not 
clearly  upon  his  side,  we  are  really  against  him.  But 
there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  object  with  which 
the  two  statements  were  made,  and  the  cases  to  which 
they  respectively  apply.  The  one  was  intended  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  religious  neutrality ;  the  other  to 
condemn  the  sectarian  bigotry  that  would  denounce 
those  who  do  not  foUow  Christ  with  us. » When  Jesus 
says,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  and  he 
that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth  abroad,"  he 
means,  that  if  we  are  not  positively  and  unequivocally 
on  his  side,  we  must  in  heart  at  least  be  hostile,  for 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  A  banner  has  been  dis- 
pbyed  because  of  the  truth,  and  all  who  do  not  rally 
round  it  must  be  held  as  still  attached  to  Satan's  inte- 
rest, rebels  at  heart,  and  enemies  to  heaven's  King. 
And  if  we  are  not  doing  work  for  Christ,  then  we  are 
exerting  whatever  influence  we  possess  in  an  opposite 
direction.  All  who  do  not  gather  with  him  are  scatter- 
ing abroad.  This  is  a  very  solemn  thought,  which  we 
shall  all  do  well  to  ponder.  It  is  a  view  peculiarly 
fitted  to  aid  us  in  the  work  of  self-examination ;  teach- 
ing us  that  our  religion  must  be  more  than  negative  ; 
that  the  attempt  to  steer  a  middle  course,  to  serve  both 
Gk>d  and  mammon,  to  please  the  Lord  and  yet  not 
break  with  the  world,  is  vain  and  futile— that  such  a 
service  Qod  will  utterly  reject. 

But  the  case  before  us  is  very  different :  the  words  of 
the  Lord  on  this  occasion  were  uttered  with  quite  another 
purpose.  Not  to  guide  us  in  examining  ourselves,  but 
to  teach  us  how  to  judge  the  conduct  of  another.  Here 
was  one  who  did  not  seek  to  occupy  that  neutral  ground 
which  our  Lord  declared  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  On 
the  contrary,  he  professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  did 
his  work.  He  professed  his  name,  for  he  made  use  of 
it  in  casting  out  devils.  He  had  foith  in  the  efficacy  of 
that  name,  and  was  not  ashamed  publicly  to  confess  it. » 
And  he  did  his  work ;  for  he  cast  out  devils,  the  very 
work  which  Jesus  did,  and  his  disciples  after  him.  This 
man  was  engaged  in  the  same  work  as  they— doing  it 
perhaps  with 'even  more  success.  Yet  they  interdict 
him ;  and  do  it  for  this  reason,  ^'  Because  he  foUoweth 
not  with  us."  Why  he  did  not  follow  with  them  we  are 
not  told.  It  does  not  appear  that  Jesus  asked  them 
that  question,  or  that  the  reason,  whether  good  or  bad^ 
was  ever  considered  by  the  disciples,  when  they  rebuked 
him.  Very  probably  he  had  never  been  called,  as  Peter 
was,  to  leave  his  nets,  or  Matthew,  the  receipt  of  custom ; 
so  that  his  not  following  with  them  was  no  proof  of  a 
factious  spirit,  or  an  unwillingness  to  be  numbered  with 
the  disciples  of  the  Nazarene.  It  was  not  until  after 
this  that  the  seventy  were  sent  forth ;  and  who  knows 
but  that  this  nameless  disciple,  with  his  tender  sym- 
pathy for  human  suffering  and  his  strong  faith  in  the 
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power  of  Jesos  to  relieye  it,  may  have  been  among  the 
first  of  these? 

Besides,  what  is  it  to  follow  Christ?  The  twelve 
seem  to  have  thought  that  it  meant  to  accompany  him 
from  place  to  place,  witnessing  his  works  of  power, 
listening  to  his  words  of  grace  and  truth.  But  that  was 
a  low  and  carnal  view,  as  they  afterwards  came  to  know, 
when  he  was  taken  from  them,  and  they  found  that 
they  could  still  follow  him,  though  far  removed  from 
mortal  eye.  *'  Tea,*'  says  Paul,  '*  though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him 
no  more."  Truly  to  follow  Christ  is  to  imbibe  his  spirit, 
to  imitate  his  example,  to  do  his  work.  This,  alas !  his 
disciples  often  fiftiled  to  do  when  he  was  with  them  in 
the  flesh.  How  often  did  they  grieve  him  with  their 
unbelief  and  provoke  him  with  their  sinful  tempers,  so 
that  he  had  to  sigh  over  them  as  a  faithless  and  perverse 
generation,  saying, ''  How  long  shall  I  be  with  you,  and 
suffer  you  ?*'  How  often  and  how  painfully,  even  when 
surrounded  by  his  attached  but  wayward  fbllowers,  did 
he  fed  himself  alone,  without  one  on  earth  who  could 
enter  into  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  heart  \  This  man 
then,  for  aught  they  knew,  though  not  one  of  the  privi- 
leged company  whom  the  Lord  had  gathered  round 
his  person,  may  have  been  following  him  as  truly  and  as 
faithfully  as  they. 

Ah !  but "  he  followeth  not  wUh  t»."  There  lies  the 
gravamen  of  their  charge— the  head  and  firont  of  his 
offending.  It  was  his  nonconformity  that  they  could  not 
tolerate,  his  presuming  to  infiringe  on  their  prerogative, 
to  engage  in  what  they  regarded  as  their  peculiar  work. 
How  great  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  that  of  his  disciples  on  this  occasion  I  How  tole- 
rant the  Master;  how  intolerant  the  servants!  The 
judgment  of  the  Lord  ww  this:  ''The  man  is  doing  a 
good  work,  and  doing  it  in  my  name.  What  though 
there  be  some  irregularity  in  point  of  form ;  let  him 
alone ;  nay,  rather  bid  him  Qod-speed."  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  less  anxious  about  God*s  work  than 
about  their  own  dignity  and  honour.  No  matter  what 
he  was  doing,  he  did  not  associate  with  them ;  therefore 
they  conclude  he  is  against  Christ,  and  put  him  down. 

It  reminds  us— not,  indeed,  by  way  of  parallel,  but  of 
contrast— of  the  noble  answer  given  by  Moses  to  Joshua, 
when  the  Lord  put  his  Spirit  on  the  seventy  elders  who 
were  gathered  round  the  tabernacle,  and  they  prophesied 
and  did  not  cease.  But  two  of  them,  Eldad  and  Medad, 
had  renuuned  in  the  camp,  and  the  Spirit  rested  upon 
them  also ;  and  they  were  of  them  that  were  written, 
but  went  not  out  into  the  tabernacle:  and  they  pro- 
phesied  in  the  camp.  And  when  this  irreguhirity  was 
reported  to  Moses,  Joshua,  his  servant,  answered  and 
said,  "My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them."  "And  Moses 
said  unto  him,  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  Would  God 
that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  them ! "  Paul  too,  when 
a  prisoner  at  Rome,  showed  his  high-minded  superiority 
to  any  such  narrow,  petty  spirit  as  this,  when  he  said, 


referring  to  some  who  preached  Christ  of  envy  and  strife 
and  contention,  supposing  to  add  afSiction  to  his  boodfi, 
"  What  then  ?  notwithstanding,  every  wqr,  whether  in 
pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  tiweio 
do  rejoice,  yea,  and  wiU  rejoice." 

Now  the  reproof  thus  administered  by  Jesus  to  his  dis- 
ciples is  not  without  its  application  at  the  present  day. 

1.  It  cMukmiu  the  bigotry  of  tho§e  foAo  tfy, 
There  is  no  salvation  out  of  our  Church,  It 
is  lamentable  to  think  that  m^  calling  themsdfes 
Christians  should  have  so  little  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
as  either  absolutely  to  deny  the  possibflity  of  any  being 
saved  who  are  not  of  their  conmumion,  or,  at  least,  to 
hand  them  over  to  what  they  call  the  unoovenanted 
mercies  of  God.  As  if  God  had  given  them  a  monopoly 
of  saving  grace,  so  that  it  could  only  reach  the  souls  of 
men  through  ordinances  administered  by  their  priestly 
hands  !  How  revolting  must  those  be  in  the  sight  of 
God,  "  which  say,  Stand  by  thyself:  come  not  near  to 
me ;  for  I  am  holier  than  thou !  These  are  a  smoke  in 
my  nose,  a  fire  that  bumeth  all  the  day."  But  as  for 
tlMse  on  whom  their  anathemas  and  imprecations  fall, 
let  them  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought,  that 
"  the  curse  causeless  shall  not  come."  To  them  these 
words  apply :  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that 
tremble  at  his  word ;  your  brethren  that  hated  pa, 
that  cast  you  out  for  my  name's  sake,  said.  Let  the  Lord 
be  glorified"  (they  did  it  all  in  the  name  of  religion) : 
"but  he  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and  they  shall  be 
ashamed." 

2.  Christ  here  condemns  those  who  look  fnth  a 
Jealous  eye  on  the  labours  of  other  Christian  denomi' 
nations.    There  is  no  Church  on  earth  that  can  with 
truth  arrogate  to  itself  perfection  in  constitution  or 
infallibility  in  doctrine.    The  one  which  makes  this 
daim  most  confidently  is  the  most  corrupt  and  unscrip- 
tural  of  alL    We  are  not,  indeed,  to  infer  from  this  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment  to  what  Christian 
denomination  a  man  belongs.    Far  from  it.    The  differ- 
ence between  one  and  another  is  almost  always  impor- 
tant ;  sometimes  vital.    And  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  judge  for  himself  which  approaches  most  nearly 
to  the  apostolic  model,  and  to  connect  himself  witii 
that.    But  assuredly,  when  so  many  Christian  sects  are 
agreed  upon  the  great  essentials,  and  differ  only  on  minor 
points,  it  is  monstrous  for  any  one  of  them  to  imagine 
that  the  Lord  cannot  or  will  not  bless  those  who  follow 
Christ,  but  not  with  them.    Nay,  we  are  bound  to  re- 
cognize the  labours  of  those  who  are  enlisted  in  the  same 
great  cause,  but  under  a  different  flag  from  ours,  and  to 
rejoice  in  their  success.    To  act  otherwise  would  be  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  offending  Christ's  little  ones,  either  by 
discouraging  and  hindering  their  exertions,  or  by  pro- 
voking them  to  anger  and  stirring  up  unseemly  strife. 

3.  Christ  condemns  the  forbidding  the  spontaneous 
labours  of  those  whom  the  Church  has  not  formaUy 
authorized.  All  to  whom  the  Lord  has  given  grace 
are  called  to  laboiu:  in  his  service.     Each  member 
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of  the  Church  has  received  some  gift  which  he  is 
bound  to  lay  ont  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
his  Mow-men ;  and  it  is  the  Ohurch^s  duty  to  try  to 
ucertain  the  gifts  of  her  members,  and  to  authorize  their 
aerdse  in  some  appropriate  field  of  labour.    This  duty, 
faoweTer,  she  may  ne^ect;  or,  without  any  culpable 
D^ecty  she  may  fail  to  discover  the  gifts  of  all  her 
members,  and  to  appoint  them  their  proper  work.    In 
sach  a  case,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  believing  soul, 
inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Qhost,  goes  forth  to  labour 
in  the  vioevard  of  the  Lord  without  the  Church's  formal 
aSL  Are  these  labourers—irregular,  perhaps,  in  some 
lespects-^to  be  forbidden  and  condemned  ?    Nay,  let  us 
bewue  of  this,  lest  haply  we  be  found  fighting  agunst 
God.   Let  them  alone,  till  we  see  whereto  the  thing 
will  grow— whether  failure  will  prove  that  they  have 
run  nnsent,  or  success  will  show  that  they  have  a  better 
call  than  man  can  give.    Observe  that  there  is  a  great 
diffierenoe  between  bidding  and  not  forbidding.    Grant- 
ing that  we  may  feel  some  difficulty  about  stamping  this 
unaothorized  procedure  with  express  approval,  it  may 
be  our  dear  duty  to  throw  no  hindrance  in  the  way, 
levring  the  labourer  to  determine  for  himself,  as  in  the 
ti^t  ot  Qod,  the  path  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to 
pnrsoe. 


4.  Those  are  here  condemned,  who  would  refuse 
to  own  03  a  fellow-Christian  one  who,  with  little 
light  and  many  failings,  has  yet  a  sincere  love  to 
Christ,  We  cannot  be  too  severe  in  judging  ourselves, 
but  we  are  bound  to  be  charitable  in  judging  others.  It 
was  a  true  saying  of  an  eminent  saint,  ^'  Grace  can  live 
where  neither  you  nor  I  could  live.''  A  man  may  have 
faults  and  failings,  which  are  Tery  noticeable  and  very 
unlovely.  But  does  he  confess  Christ,  and  in  his  name 
seek  to  cast  the  devil  out  of  himself  and  others  ?  Then 
let  us  own  him  as  a  brother,  and  wish  him  all  success. 
We  should  learn  from  the  example  of  Christ  himself  to 
be  very  tolerant  of  weak  disciples.  We  must  not  at- 
tempt to  force  them  to  conform  to  our  standard  all  at 
once,  even  though  we  may  be  persuaded  that  it  is  the 
true  one.  We  must  wait  until  there  has  been  gradual 
development  and  growth.  Jesus  did  not  denounce  the 
timid  discipleship  of  Nicodemus,  but  led  him  gently  on, 
so  that  he  became  a  bold  confessor  in  the  end.  An  in- 
tolerant spirit  is  most  unbecoming  in  a  follower  of  Christ 
Tet  how  often  do  men  cherish  it,  mistaking  it,  as  the  dis- 
ciples did  on  this  occafiiqn,  for  zeal  in  their  Master's 
cause.  Let  us  watch  against  this  snare,  and  seek  to 
have  our  zeal  ever  tempered  and  restrained  by  Christian 
love. 
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CHAPTER  L 


,  on  Sept  27,  15i0,  Pope  Paul  IIL 
afiKzed  the  Papal  seal  to  the  Bull  of  <<  Be- 
gimini,"  the  charter  of  the  Order  of  Jesus, 
he  attested  the  rise  of  a  new  empire  on  the 
earth— an  empire  the  creation  of  one  imperial  brain. 
Igsalios  Loyola^  spending  the  long  nights  of  many 
yean  in  solitary  meditation,  idded  only  by  the  crucifix, 
the  T)e  Imitatione"  of  Thomas  k  Eempis,  and  the 
Kew  Testament^  evolving,  amidst  agonies  of  devotion 
and  raptoics  of  ardour  the  scheme  whereby  the  world 
vas  to  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  cross,  is 
(me  of  the  mostr  marvellous  pictures  in  history.  Him- 
self the  central  figure,  crowned  with  absolute  authority, 
bearing  tike-aceptre  of  the  Crucified,  and  ruling  as  con- 
^QOtv  nerer  yet  had  ruled,  over  the  wills  and  secrets 
fi  ^  souls  of  men.  He  had  rightly  estimated  the 
stupendous  might  of  folly,  the  inherent  tendency  to 
spiritual  servitude,  the  weariness  of  the  burden  of  free- 
viiL  Ko  greater  administrator,  no  profounder  student 
<^  the  mysteries  of  the  human  will  and  affections,  has 
ever  speared  in  £aropean  history.  When  the  dreams 
of  the  enthusiast  of  the  cavern  of  Monreza  became 
Eplendid  realities  in  the  career  of  the  first  superior  of 
the  Jesuits,  Loyola's  preternatural  msight  was  nowhere 
Ciore  apparent  than  in  his  selection  of  agents.  It  may 
K  be^desy  that  this  man,  in  his  stem  sacrificial  loneli- 


ness, in  the  isolation  of  genius,  in  the  supreme  desola- 
tion of  dominion,  groaned  for  sympathy  with  human 
hearts.  At  all  events,  he  mspired  some  of  his  earliest 
'^  Associates  *'  with  unbounded  personal  devotion. 
Among  this  number  was  Francis  Xavier. 

Xavier  was  bom  in  the  ancestral  castle  of  Xavier,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1606.  His  family,  though 
noble,  and  allied  on  his  mother's  side  to  the  reigning 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Navarre,  was  grievously  im- 
poverished, and  there  seemed  no  chance  in  life  for 
Francis,  the  youngest  son,  except  to  revive  the  tradi- 
tional glories  of  his  house  by  entering  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  arms.  An  elder  sister,  however,  had  other  views 
for  the  boy,  and  her  fervent  fjEuth  in  his  coming  destiny 
induced  his  parents  to  make  such  pecuniary  sacrifices 
in  his  behalf  as  enabled  him  to  straggle  on  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St  Barbe,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  until  such 
time  as  he  became  Master  of  Arts  and  Reader  in  Aris- 
totelian Philosophy.  Fortune  smiled  upon  the  young 
Spanish  grandee.  Distinguished  personal  advantages, 
Roble  birth,  a  generous  and  joyous  nature,  wit  and  ac- 
complishments, were  a  ready  passport  into  the  highest 
circles  of  the  gay  metropolis  of  France,  while  his  learn- 
ing and  eloquence  brought  crowds  of  the  studious  to  his 
philosophical  lectmes.  A  deep  and  earnest  thinker  on 
the  theological  questions  which  were  then  disturbing 
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Europe,  he  came  into  contact  with  many  professors  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  seems  to  have  heen  on  the  verge 
of  emancipation  from  the  traditions  of  his  church  when 
his  acquaintance  was  sought  by  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Xavier  struggled  for  a  time  against  a  mysterious  fas- 
cination, and  then  surrendered  himself  spell-bound  to 
this  master  spirit.  Was  he  courted  and  admired,  waa 
he  neglected  and  disappointed,  was  he  rich  or  was  he 
poor,  was  he  plunging  into  the  gaieties  of  Paris  or  into 
the  subtleties  of  philosophy,  at  his  right  hand  for  ever 
stood  this  awftd  querist,  with  the  demand, "  What  shall 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?"  Encouraging,  rebuking,  ministering,  the 
great  Spaniard  never  relaxed  his  grasp  of  his  countryman, 
till  his  strong  arm  had  drawn  him  forth  from  amidst  the 
fascinations  of  his  philosophical  career,  and  away  from 
the  seductions  of  Protestant  influence,  by  the  grim 
pathway  of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises"  to  the  heights  of 
Montmartre  and  the  altar  steps  of  St  Denys.  There, 
at  break  of  day,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
Loyola,  Xavier,  Laynez,  Bobadilla,  Rodriguez,  Salmeron, 
and  Faber,  kneeling  in  the  dim  crypt  before  the  altar, 
swore  on  the  consecrated  host  to  renoimce  all  earthly 
possessions,  and  devote  their  lives  to  the  conversion  of 
unbelievers,  specially  in  that  land  where  earth*s  holiest 
places  were  profaned  by  the  infidel.  Never  were  oaths 
more  solemn,  or  results  more  momentous.  But  when 
the  subjugating  eye  of  Loyola  surveyed  the  kneel- 
ing band,  of  the  future  prowess  of  none  were  his  hopes 
so  high  as  of  that  of  the  blue-eyed  Xavier,  whose  courtly 
bearing,  mingling  grace  and  dignity,  seemed  to  other 
vision  fitter  for  camp  or  palace  than  for  missionary  en- 
terprise. 

After  this  solenm  act,  Xavier  remained  for  two  years 
in  Paris,  exceeding  his  brethren  in  the  rigour  of  his 
austerities  and  the  fervour  of  his  devotions;  and  in  the 
winter  of  1636  became  the  leader  of  their  march  to 
Rome;  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Paris  to  his 
brother  in  Spain^  he  speaks  of  Loyola  with  unbounded 
affection  and  admiration ;  and  mentions,  among  other 
benefits  derived  from  him,  his  rescue  from  the  insidious 
influence  of  Protestant  teachers.  So  intense  was  the 
mastery  which  Loyola's  spirit  had  gained  over  his,  that 
he  writes :— "  I  declare  on  my  conscience,  and  as  it  were 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  that  my  obligations  to  him  are 
far  greater  than  a  life  devoted  to  his  service  can  repay 
or  even  partially  satisfy.''  In  this  frame  of  mind,  he 
joyfully  welcomed  the  summons  to  join  his  leader  at 
Yenice.  On  this  eventful  march  Xavier  travelled  as 
a  mendicant  friar,  in  coarse  clothing,  and  with  cords 
bound  so  tightly  round  his  limbs  that  the  flesh  at  last 
closed  over  the  ligatures.  At  Venice,  where  he  and  his 
companions  were  received  by  Ignatius,  they  entered 
upon  menial  service  in  the  pestilential  hospitals,  occu- 
pied by  the  diseased  poor  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
Here  Xavier  surpassed  his  brethren  in  exploits  of 
ghastly  self-mortification,  bringing  himself  twice  to  the 
verge  of  death.    In  this  condition,  more  closely  akin  to 


that  of  the  self-tortured  fakeer  than  to  that  of  a 
ministering  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  caused  hioiself 
to  be  borne  along  the  crowded  quays  of  Venice,  that  his 
speechless  body,  lacerated  by  penance,  attenuated  by 
fjEisting,  worn  with  vigils,  and  squalid  with  filth,  might 
preach  righteousness  to  the  wondering  people. 

It  was  afterwards  determined,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope,  that  the  six  associates  should  disperse  them- 
selves throughout  Italy,  to  revive  the  tone  of  religion 
in  the  universities;  and  Xavier  was  stationed  at 
Bologna,  a  seat  of  learning  even  then  so  famous  as  to 
attract  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Italy.  During  the  three  years  so  spent,  the 
extraordinary  devotion  of  the  associates  fiisdnated 
many  to  join  their  standard,  unappalled  by  the  terrors 
of  the  initiatory  exercises,  and  Loyola  formed  these 
fervent  spirits  into  an  order,  with  the  title  of  "  The 
Companions  of  Jesus." 

At  that  time  Portugal  possessed  an  empire  in  the 
East  second  only  to  our  own,  and  King  John  II I.^ 
partly  from  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  Christian 
rulers  to  the  heatbgi  ruled,  and  partiy  led  by  the  pro- 
pagandist spirit  inherent  in  all  devout  Romanists, 
occupied  himself  in  devising  plans  for  bringing  the 
''Indies*'  under  the  sway  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Already  the  robes  of  priests  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis 
were  a  familiar  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  Travan- 
core,  Ceylon,  and  the  Moluccas ;  and  with  a  bishop  at 
Qoa,  and  vicars  at  Malacca  and  the  Moluccas,  at 
Guzerat,  at  Ormuz  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  at  Mozam- 
bique and  Sofala  in  East  Africa,  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  taking  a  prominent  position  as  a  missionary  Church 
in  the  East  But  King  John,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  the  deepest  personal  interest  in  missions,  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries, and  besought  the  Pope  to  select  men  fitted 
to  lead  a  new  and  more  vigorous  crusade  against  the 
religions  of  the  East,  intimating  his  desire  that  Loyola 
and  the  whole  number  of  the  ''Companions  of  Jesus  '* 
should  proceed  to  India. 

The  Reformation  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  the 
Romish  Church  in  Italy  was  threatened  with  the  same 
fate  which  had  befallen  it  in  Enghmd  and  Germany. 
To  the  strategic  mind  of  the  far-seeing  Loyola  it  had 
already  occurred  that  Protestantism  in  Europe  might 
be  effectually  weakened  by  a  successful  Romish  enter- 
prise against  heathenism  in  Asia.  But  though  a 
mission  to  Palestine  had  once  captivated  his  imagina- 
tion, India  had  no  charms  for  him ;  nor  had  the  Superior 
of  the  Jesuits  any  idea  of  abdicating  the  command>in- 
chief  at  home,  or  of  seriously  weakening  the  force 
necessary  for  a^ressive  and  defensive  purposes  in 
Europe.  Consequentiy  he  designated  for  foreign  service 
two  only,  of  the  least  eminent  of  his  associstes ;  and  it 
was  only  when  they  fell  ill  of  fever  that  he  selected 
Xavier,  whose  singular  capacities  for  devotion  and 
obedience  had  long  marked  him  out  as  a  fitting  leader 
in  any  enterprise  which  required  a  combination  of  self- 
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abortion  with  heroism  and  zea].  In  this  summous  to 
the  Indies  Xavier  beheld  the  realization  of  his  dreams 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophetic  impulses.  He  had 
DO  ties  to  sever,  save  that  one  which  bound  him  in 
intense  affection  to  the  dark -browed  man,  whose 
stem  reiterated  question,  <*  What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?" 
bad  brought  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the 
EtenuJ  City.  He  wept  on  his  knees  before  Ignatius, 
kissed  thePope*s  feet,  and  bidding  a  hist  adieu  to  Rome, 
started  for  Lisb(m  on  March  15, 1540,  in  the  suite  of 
the  Poitugoese  ambassador— a  gaunt  man  in  a  tattered 
cassock,  with  no  earthly  possessions  but  a  breviary,  yet 
the  lightest-hearted  member  of  the  splendid  cavalcade. 

They  crossed  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  passed  near 
the  Castle  of  Xavier,  where  the  missionary's  mother  and 
sister  still  abode,  all  levity  subdued,  and  ail  hearts 
attuned  to  something  of  that  solemn  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  haggard  priest.  In  three  months  they 
reached  Lisbon,  where  Xavier  was  detained  for  nearly  a 
year.  Here  he  was  introduced  to  King  John,  who  not 
only  entered  warmly  into  his  missionary  projects,  but 
encouraged  him  in  his  onset  upon  the  carelessness  and 
irreligion  of  the  court  Before  long  the  young  Spanish 
noble  had  gained  such  an  ascendency  in  the  pahice,  that 
the  Portuguese  court,  in  those  days  of  its  greatest 
splendour,  wore  the  aspect  of  a  rdigious  house.  The 
great  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  the  young  nobility  and 
pages  of  honour,  attended  the  confessional  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  Xavier  was  often  occupied  all  day  and  far 
into  the  night  in  hearing  the  confessions  of  members  of 
the  court  It  then  became  a  question  of  serious  im- 
portance whether  a  man  capable  of  wielding  so  power- 
ful an  influence  in  high  places  ouglit  not  to  be  retained 
in  Portugal ;  but  though  Xavier,  as  bound  by  the  oath 
of  his  order,  held  himself  passive  in  the  matter,  the 
needs  of  the  court  never  outweighed  the  claims  of  the 
heathen.  His  letters  from  Lisbon  are  full  of  his  mis- 
sionary projects,  and  bright  with  the  hope  of  success. 
And,  indeed,  if  royal  influence  and  an  intimate 
alliance  with  political  power  had  ever  speeded  the  cause 
of  the  Crucified  among  men,  Xavier  would  have  been 
justified  in  his  happiest  auguries  for  the  future  of  his 
embassy.  An  nndue  reliance  on  the  secular  arm  was 
one  of  his  failings  throughout  his  whole  career.  An 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  influence  of 
Portuguese  power  pervades  his  last  letter  from  Lisbon. 
But  penonal  vanity  was  not  an  element  in  his  character. 
He  valued  nothing  for  himself,  but  exultingly  accepted 
all  things  for  his  work. 

No  missionary  hefore  or  since  has  left  European 
shores  under  auspices  so  splendid.  The  king,  under 
vhose  powerful  patronage  he  sailed,  by  means  of  a 
powerful  navy  maintained  against  all  the  powers  of 
£un>pe  the  right  of  trading  with  the  East  by  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Pope  had  invested  him  with 
imperial  rights  over  all  the  countries  ea^t  of  the  Ca^^e, 
and  this  empire  of  -'the  Indies"  included  East  Africa, 


Arabia,  Persia,  Hindustan,  China,  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  A  viceroy  in  vice-regal  state  resided  at 
Goa,  and  each  of  the  garrisoned  Portuguese  settle- 
ments on  Uie  coast  had  its  local  governor.  The  king 
directed  all  affairs,  possessed  all  the  revenues,  and 
nominated  to  aU  appointments— civil,  military,  and  com- 
mercial. The  power  of  Portugal  by  land  and  sea  had 
inspired  the  native  princes  with  profound  respect,  and 
all  of  respect  and  authority  that  the  crown  of  Portugal 
had  won  in  the  East  was  to  be  used  by  Xavier  to  bring 
"  the  Indies*'  under  the  sway  of  a  higher  sceptre.  The 
king  himself  instructed  him  in  the  state  of  India,  and 
in  the  methods  in  which  he  might  avail  himself  of  the 
royal  authority  in  its  evangelization.  He  also  received 
from  this  prince  four  briefs  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Pope.  The  first  gave  him  all  the  powers  which  the 
Church  could  bestow  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in 
the  East;  the  second  commended  him  to  the  care  of 
the  king  of  Ethiopia ;  the  third  was  addressed  to  all 
the  princes  and  governors  of  the  continents  and  islands 
between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  the  last  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of 
Papal  Nuncio  in  Asia.  The  king  also  gave  orders  to 
his  officers  to  provide  him  with  everything  sufficient  for 
his  maintenance,  and  to  the  new  viceroy,  Don  Alphonso 
de  Souza,  to  receive  him  as  a  guest  at  his  own  table. 

Thus  richly  endowed  both  by  Church  and  State  with 
all  that  it  was  supposed  could  conduce  to  the  success  of 
his  mission,  Xavier  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  spring  of 
1541,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  As  the  troop-ship,  with 
its  precious  freight  of  a  thousand  soldiers,  dropped  slowly 
down  the  Tagus,  the  plaudits  which  rung  along  the  shores 
were  neither  elicited  by  this  gallant  regiment  nor  by  the 
noble  Viceroy  of  the  Indies ;  but  by  the  monk  bound  on 
an  enterprise  greater  than  all  earthly  conquest,  poor 
to  all  earthly  seeming,  but  rich  in  the  good-will  of  king 
and  people,  and  speeded  on  his  way  by  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  Catholic  Church.  May  we  not  add  that  he 
was  rich  in  faith,  sacramentarian  as  he  was,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  with  some  weapons  which  we  deem  carnal  ? 
Before  sailing  he  had  summed  up  his  hopes  in  these 
words  :— 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  India  assure  us, 
that  as  soon  as  the  natives  of  India  have  for  guides  and 
teachers  such  as  we  are— that  is,  men  whose  whole  con- 
duct is  above  the  suspicion  of  avarice — ^they  will  receive 
the  religion  of  Christ  If  we  carry  into  that  country  the 
spirit  of  mortification,  the  absolute  renunciation  of 
worldly  advantages,  the  perfect  disinterestedness  of 
which  we  here  give  a  pattern,  there  is  no  doubt,  they 
say,  but  that  in  a  few  yean  we  shall  have  made  the 
conquest  of  two  or  three  kingdoms :  that  the  natives 
will  he  induced  to  trust  us  in  proportion  as  they  clearly 
see  that  we  are  not  moved  by  any  temporal  motives, 
but  simply  by  the  desire  of  saving  their  souls." 

We  trace  the  secret  of  failure  in  these  earnest  words; 
a  failure  whicli  must  lisve  lain  heavy  on  Xavier*s  soul 
as  ho  lay  dying  ten  years  afterwards  on  the  sands  of 
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SaDcion,  at  the  threshold  of  the  unopened  gate  of  China. 
But  all  the  future  vras  bright  to  the  "  Apostle  of  the 
Indies,"  as  the  shores  of  Europe  became  dim  in  the 
distance. 

He  turned  what  might  have  been  a  voyage  of  com- 
parative comfort  into  one  of  mortification  and  horror. 
He  mingled  perpetually  with  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  who 
were  indulged  in  a  license  hardly  credible  in  our  day  ; 
he  abjured  the  luxury  of  the  viceroy's  table  for  the  refuse 
of  the  seamen's  meals;  his  cabin-bed,  for  an  uneasy  lair 
on  the  ship's  cordage;  attended  upon  the  diseased, 
ministered  to  the  dying,  and  bore  himself  alike  in  the 
cultured  society  of  the  viceroy  and  his  officers,  and 
amidst  the  revolting  profligacy  of  the  main-deck,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  priest.  Harder  than  missionary 
labours  were  the  tasks  to  which  he  addressed  himself. 
He  devised  games,  exciting  enough  to  win  many  of  the 
common  soldiers  from  gambling,  fascinated  them  by  his 
gay  discourse,  and  when  he  could  not  altogether  restrain 
the  passion  for  play,  he  held  the  stakes  for  which  they 
played,  that  at  least  he  might  moderate  their  excesses. 
His  conduct  on  this  and  some  similar  matters  has  been 
much  criticized;  but  if  he  followed  unwisely  and  too 
daringly  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  was  taunted  with  the 
friendship  of  publicans  and  sinners,  the  purity  of  his 
motives  cannot  be  aspersed. 

It  was  a  protracted  voyi^;e,  fruitful  in  sickness  and 
death.  In  five  months  the  ship  had  only  reached  Moz- 
ambique, where  she  was  compelled  to  winter;  and  there, 
while  himself  prostrated  with  fever,  Xavier  crawled  about 
among  the  beds  of  the  fever-stricken,  a  "  son  of  conso- 
lation," ministering  alike  to  body  and  souL  In  the 
spring  of  1542,  the  ship  sailed  from  Mozambique  for  the 
island  of  Socotra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
tarried  there  for  a  short  time.  Many  of  the  islanders 
were  by  profession  Christians,  and  traced  their  Christian 
pedigree  from  St  Thomas  the  Apostle;  but  though  they 
used  incense,  and  kept  rigid  fasts,  they  were  steeped  in 
ignorance,  knowing  nothing  of  Christian  doctrine,  neglect- 
ing even  the  form  of  baptism,  and  worshipping  formally  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  Xaviei's  spirit  was  stirred  within 
him,  and  ^vhen  the  Socotrians  ui^ed  him  to  reside  among 
them,  promising  that  the  whole  population  would  receive 
baptism,  he  desured  to  remain,  to  reap  so  great  a  harvest; 
and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  viceroy  to  induce 
him  to  proceed  to  India,  after  baptizing  only  a  few  of 
the  people. 

At  last  the  voyage  of  thirteen  months  terminated, 
and  in  May  1542  Xavier  landed  at  Goa,  a  worn  and 
ragged  man,  but  rich  in  the  reverence  of  the  ship's 
company,  and  in  the  sublime  force  of  concentrated  will 
and  enthusiasm.  Goa—the  centre  of  Portuguese  power 
in  the  East,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy— was  in 
those  days  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent cathedral,  a  resident  bishop,  a  full  chapter  of 
canons,  a  large  Franciscan  convent,  and  other  religious 
houses.  It  was  a  city  "  wholly  given  to  idolatry*'— the 
idolatry  of  gold— though  the  whole  population,  native 


and  European,  was  Christian  after  its  fashion.  Xavier 
found  as  soon  as  he  landed  that  he  had  not  to  encounter 
the  darkness  of  heathenism,  but  the  profounder  gloom 
of  a  debased  nominal  Christianity,  a  Christianity  which 
made  Goa,  as  it  made  every  Portuguese  settlement 
along  the  coast,  a  centre  of  corruption  to  the  surround- 
ing heathendom.  Through  its  crowded  streets  the 
indignant  Jesuit  passed,  swinging  a  heavy  bell,  in  words 
of  no  common  power  preaching  righteousness  to  the 
mammon- worshipping  inhabitants,  and  callingupon  them 
to  send  their  children  to  him  to  be  instracted  in  the  faith 
whose  restraints  they  had  cast  aside.  The  population, 
civil  and  military,  native,  European,  and  half-caste,  was- 
startled  and  astonished,  at  the  strange  new  cry  in  the 
streets,  *'  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  th& 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? "  The  children 
assembled  round  him ;  but  not  satisfied  with  such 
elementary  work,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  loath- 
some hospital  of  Goa,  where  his  whole  time  was  spent 
in  receiving  confessions,  catechizing  children,  and  visit- 
ing the  asylum  for  lepers.  So  five  months  passed  away 
before  he  entered  upon  that  work  which  won  for  him 
the  title  of  the  "Apostle  of  the  Indies."  Months  of 
sorrowful  disenchantment,  in  which  the  bitter  lesson 
was  stamped  upon  his  soul,  that  the  godlessness  of  Chris- 
tians is  the  stronghold  of  idolatry.  Xavier's  feelings  at 
this  time  are  finely  expressed  in  a  letter  which  he 

wrote  from  Goa : — 

"Goa,  1542. 

"  The  miseries  of  a  long  voyage— the  dealing  with 
the  sins  of  other  people  Avhile  yon  are  oppressed  with 
your  own — a  permanent  abode  among  the  heathen,  and 
this  in  a  land  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun — ^aU  these 
things  are  indeed  trials.  But  if  they  be  endured  for 
the  cause  of  God,  they  become  great  comforts,  and  the 
source  of  many  heavenly  pleasures.  I  am  persuaded 
that  those  who  truly  love  the  cross  of  Christ  esteem  %, 
life  thus  passed  in  affliction  to  be  a  happy  one,  and 
regard  an  avoidance  of  it,  or  an  exemption  from  it,  as  a 
kind  of  death.  For  what  death  is  more  bitter  than  to 
live  without  Christ,  when  once  we  have  tasted  his  pre- 
ciousness,  or  to  desert  him  that  we  may  follow  our  own 
desires  ?  Believe  me,  no  cross  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  cross.  On  the  other  hand,  how  happy  it  is  to  lire 
in  dying  daily,  and  in  mortifying  our  own  will,  and  in 
seeking  not  our  own,  but  the  things  which  are  Jesus 
Christ's ! 

"  I  trust  that  through  the  prayers  and  merits  of  our 
holy  mother,  the  Church,  in  which  is  my  chief  confi- 
dence, and  through  the  prayers  of  its  living  members,  to 
which  you  belong,  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ  will  sow  the 
gospel  seed  in  this  land  by  my  instrumentality,  though 
a  worthless  servant  Especially  if  he  shall  be  pleased 
to  use  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am  for  so  great  a  work, 
it  may  shame  the  men  who  were  bom  for  great  achieve- 
ments ;  and  it  may  stir  up  the  courage  of  the  timid, 
when,  forsooth,  they  see  me,  who  am  dust  and  ashes, 
and  the  most  abject  of  men,  a  visible  witness  of  tlie- 
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greftt  want  of  labourers.  I  will,  indeed,  cheeif ally  de- 
vote myself  to  be  the  constant  servaat  of  those  who  will 
come  over  here,  and  devote  themselves  to  work  in  the 
vioeyaid  of  our  conuuon  Lord.       Fbancis  Xayua.'' 

Qoft  was  but  a  type  of  the  Portaguese  settlements  on 
the  coast  AU  were  at  once  sea-p(Mts  and  garrison 
towns,  and  all  consisted  of  a  ftctory  for  trade,  a  military 
and  seafaring  population,  baptized  heathen,  and  half- 
caste  children.  Oommunication  between  the  settle- 
ments was  carried  on  by  means  of  armed  vessels  of  light 
dnuight,  which  also  protected  the  commerce  from  the 
Saracen  fleets  which  was  always  hovering,  and  ready  to 
swoop  down  upon  any  scantily  defended  town  or  rich 
galleon.  Everywhere  there  was  vice,  godlessneas,  in- 
justice, and  occasional  or  chronic  warfare  between » the 
warlike  native  tribes  and  the  garrisons  of  the  sea-ports. 
Missionary  operations,  properly  so  called,  were  impos- 
sihle  in  the  vicinity  of  such  settlements ;  and  Xavier, 
after  five  months'  experience,  turned  his  eyes  over  the 
vhde  East,  to  discover  how  he  might  b^t  fulfil  tlie 
oath  of  St  Denys.  Not,  surely,  he  judged,  by  visiting 
the  courts  of  the  native  princes,  or  the  seats  of  Hindu 
learning,  though  each  of  these  projects  came  before 
hloi.  At  last)  after  much  debate  and  much  prayer,  he 
came  to  a  conclusion. 

Christisuiity  had  been  planted  among  the  pearl-fish- 
eries east  of  Gape  CSomorin  by  Michael  Yass,  and  from 
the  steadiiEtftness  of  the  neophytes  under  Saracen  perse- 
cution, Xavier  believed  that  he  should  '^  make  many 
Christiana."  So  he  left  Goa  for  the  burning  shores  of 
^lalabar,  and  lived  for  a  year  among  their  abject  popu- 
lation, toiling  for  its  evangelization  for  twenty-one  hours 
cat  of  the  twenty-four,  living  on  rice  and  water,  andshel- 
terii^  himself  in  a  miserable  hut  from  the  fierce  sun 
and  tremendous  rains.  The  sketch  which  follows — taken 
from  his  own  letters  to  Ignatius  Loyola— describes  his 
usual  mode  of  commencing  missionazy  operations  in  India. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  pearl-fisheries,  the  two  inter- 
preters whom  he  had  brought  from  Qos  translated  into 
Tamil  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayerj^and  the  Ave  Maria.  Xavier  committed  these 
translations  to  memory,  and  then  itinerating  through  the 
Tillages,  everywhere  attracting  crowds  by  the  sound  of 
his  bell,  he  repeated  the  formularies  until  the  boys  had 
learned  them  by  rote.  On  Sundays  he  assembled  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  and  pronounced  the  Creed, 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  Angelic  Salutation  in  Tamil  in  a 
clear  voice,  the  whole  audience  repeating  them  after 
him.  Next,  taking  the  Creed  alone,  and  pausing  on 
each  artide,  he  asked  the  people  whether  they  believed. 
All,  eroywhere,  with  hands  crossed  upon  their  breasts, 
proclaimed  their  belief  in  confident  tones.  Then  he  in- 
cidcated  the  Decalogue  as  the  law  of  Christian  life,  and 
the  assemblage  repeated  after  him  the  Creed  and  Ave 
^laria.  Still  further,  the  Creed  was  chanted  again,  with 
vmicles  to  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary  between 
each  clause;  and  then  the  people  went  through  the  Com- 


mandments, repeating  appropriate  versicles,  a  Pater- 
noster, and  an  Ave  Maria  after  each  one.  Lastly,  the 
Qeneral  Confession  and  the  Creed  were  recited,  and  after 
an  exhortation  m  which  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline 
were  stated,  the  rite  of  baptism  was  administered  to  the 
catechumens.  The  proceedings  closed  with  a  Salve 
Regina,  The  letter  describing  this  mode  of  procedure 
is,  like  all  Xavier*s  correspondence,  simple  narrative, 
free  from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  mis-statement  or  ex- 
aggeration. So  great  was  the  multitude  brought  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  visible  Church,  that  it  often  happened 
that  Xavier^s  hands  failed  with  the  fatigue  of  baptizing, 
and  his  speech  with  repeating  the  formularies.  Thirty 
villages  were  brought  over  to  Christianity;  simple 
churches  were  erected,  the  cross  took  its  place  on  the 
roof  of  every  dwelling;  and  in  each  village  Christian 
worship  was  l^eld  on  festival  days,  under  the  presidency 
of  persons  appointed  by  Xavier,  but  who  received  among 
them  from  the  viceroy  4000  gold  rupees  for  their  services. 
It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  unwearied  labours  of  this  devoted  mis- 
sionary were  not  as  fruitful  as  he  believed  them  to  be ; 
indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  results  could 
have  satisfied  a  man  of  his  inteUigence  and  piety.  We 
cannot  say  anything  as  regards  the  thousands  of 
baptized  ii^ants,  who  died,  as  he  says,  '^  with  the  robes 
of  their  baptismal  innocence  unsullied,"  except  that  we 
believe  that  they  would  have  beheld  tiidr  Father's  face 
in  heaven  without  the  sacramental  rite;  but  the 
system  which  this  pbus  man  pursued,  and  which  he 
himself  likens  to  '^ grinding"  men  into  becoming 
Christians,  was  much  like  building  a  great  house  upon 
the  shifting  sands.  He  obtained  the  assent  of  ignorant 
men  to  statements  embodying  facts  which,  if  true,  upset 
every  one  of  their  beliefe  as  to  things  spiritual  and 
natural,  and  the  profound  bearing  of  which  upon  their 
personal  history  they  were  incapable  of  understanding, 
coming  as  it  did  through  the  lips  of  interpreters,  them- 
selves imperfectly  versed  in  the  meaning  of  the  formu- 
laries. Long  after  these  baptisms,  Xavier  wrote  that 
these  men  had  translated  the  first  words  of  the  creed 
"  I  beUeve  "  {credo)  as  "  I  will "  {vdo).  To  this  day  it 
remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  ever  acquired  the 
languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  be  laboured;  and 
between  the  statement  of  his  worshippers,  that  the  gift 
of  tongues  fell  upon  him  at  Cape  Comorin,  and  that  of 
his  detractors,  that  bis  teaching  was  never  anything 
more  than  mere  outward  seeming  and  unmeaning  form, 
we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Still,  with  all 
the  deductions  which  we  must  make  from  the  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  his  success  on  the  fishing  coast,  and 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  failure  and  decay 
of  this  and  other  missions,  it  remains  certain  that  very 
large  numbers  embraced  Christianity,  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  converts  clung  to  the  new  faith  with  a 
tenacity  which  enabled  them  to  brave  a  furious  storm  of 
persecution,  which  swept  over  them  after  their  teacher 
and  father  in  Christ  had  returned  to  Goa. 
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For  a  merciless  invasion  of  the  Badages  swept  away 
tbe  infant  church  of  Gomorin,  and  sent  many  of  the 
babes  in  the  faith  to  join  *'  the  noble  army  of  martyrs." 
It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  the  members  of  this 
martyr-church  who  were  fluthfnl  unto  death,  even  under 
such  imperfect  teaching  as  we  have  describedi  had 
learned  that  which  made  them  wise  unto  salvation. 
Amidst  the  twilight  shadows  they  surely  saw  and  em- 
braced the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  the  early  crown  of 
martyrdom  was  placed  upon  then:  brows  by  Him  who 
hath  ''  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers." 
fiiz  thousand  horsemen  and  twenty  thousand  infantry 
cwooped  down  upon  these  wretched  fishermen,  with 
the  determination  to  expunge  Christianity  £rom  the 
coast  Their  simple  chapels  were  destroyed,  their 
crosses  trampled  under  foot,  their  huts  levelled  with 
the  earth,  many  of  the  converts  were  cruelly  put  to 
death,  a  large  proportion  were  taken  away  as  captives, 
aome  escaped  to  the  barren  shores  of  Manapur,  and  the 
rest,  refusing  with  their  brethren  to  abjure  their  faith, 
were  driven  into  caverns  overhanging  the  sea  to  perish 
of  hunger  and  thirst 

No  sooner  was  the  news  received  at  Qoa,  than  Xavier, 
whose  heart  melted  into  the  tenderest  and  most  active 
sympathy  for  his  beloved  baptized  flock,  freighted 
twenty  countzy  boats  with  provisions,  and  started  with 
them  himself;  but  adverse  winds,  after  buffeting  him 
About  for  eight  days,  compelled  him  to  land  among  the 
refugees  at  Manapur.  But  circumstances  were  powerless 
to  thwart  this  heroic  man.  He  went  on  foot  to  Gomorin, 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  and  his  own  graphic  pen  de- 
scribes the  state  in  which  he  found  his  thirty  villages 
of  converts. 

"CoxoBiir,  1644. 

''Kever  did  I  witness  a  more  wretched  spectacle. 
Attenuated  countenances,  ghastly  with  famine ;  the  foul 
carnage  throughout  the  countiy^here  unburied  corpses, 
there  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  last  gasp;  decrepit 
old  men  fainting  from  age  and  want;  women  giving 


birth  to  children  on  the  public  roads,  their  husbands 
unable  to  procure  help ;  all  in  the  extremity  of  one 
common  destitution.  If  you  could  have  looked  upon 
such  a  sight  as  I  did,  your  heart  would  also  have  been 
pierced  to  the  quick  by  pity.  I  have  provided  for  the 
transport  of  all  the  poor  to  Mani^ur,  where  already 
the  greater  part  of  this  afllicted  people  is  reoetving  from 
us  the  succour  we  can  render.  Pny  our  Qod  that  he 
will  touch  the  hearts  of  the  rich  with  pity  for  these  most 
unfortunates  withering  away  in  destitution. 

^  Fbajtcis  Xayisb." 

This  thrilling  letter  produced  such  an  effect  throne- 
out  the  wealthy  Portuguese  settlements,  that  liberal 
collections  were  made  everywhere  for  those  who  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  Xavier  was  not  only 
able  to  provide  transport  to  Mani^ur  for  all  the  sufferers, 
but  to  furnish  them  with  boats  in  which  to  escape  at 
the  first  alarm  by  the  enemy.  He  also  took  measures 
to  prevent  similar  misfortunes  falling  upon  other  villages, 
by  organizing  a  service  of  watchmen  to  give  timely 
notice  of  the  approach  of  assailants,  by  obtaining  a 
gun-boat  to  protect  the  flight,  and  lastly  by  interceding 
with  the  King  of  Travancore  to  repress  the  violence  of  the 
Badages.  But  later  in  the  same  year,  a  like  calamity 
befell  Tuticorin,  when  the  governor  and  crowds  of  all 
ages  were  driven  to  take  reftige  on  some  inhospitable 
rocks.  Xaviei's  letter  on  this  occasion,  foil  of  fire  and 
gentleness,  of  remembrance  and  forgetftilness  of  wrongs, 
of  delicacy  and  sympathy,  is  most  honourable  to  his 
heart  and  his  Christianity !  Indeed,  his  living  human 
sympathies,  his  deep  capacity  for  loving,  his  tenderness 
for  the  sensitiveness  of  other  men,  and  his  boundless 
and  uncalculating  philanthrophy,  are  utteriy  at  variance 
with  our  conventional  ideas  of  a  Jesuit  With  these 
noble  deeds  of  succour,  and  the  dispatch  to  Europe  of 
an  eloquent  and  stirring  appeal  on  behalf  of  Indian  mis- 
sions, as  stimulating  and  appropriate  now  as  then,  closes 
the  first  chapter  of  Xavier's  missionary  career,  i.  l.  b. 


THE    CBT    OF    THE    CHSISTIAH. 

KIOM  THB  VBBNOH  OY  EAOIITB. 


GOD,  mthin  my  heart  entwined, 
I  feel,  in  deadly,  bitter  fight, 
On«  spirit  striving  after  light. 
To  serve  and  keep  thee  still  in  mind  : 
AfiotJiert  casting  all  behind. 

Would  revel  in  the  darkest  night 

The  one,  all  heavenly,  divine. 

Fain  would  approach  thy  sapphire  throne ; 

Thrilling  with  every  angel-tone, 
Counts  all  as  nought  but  what  is  thine : 
Tbe  other  keeps  me  aU  supine. 

Or  leaves  me  desolate,  alone. 

EoxKBUBGH,  25<fc  Jofiitary  187L 


Alas !  alas !  my  cruel  fate  I 
The  peace  I  seek  I  cannot  find : 
I  will— but  powerless  is  my  mind ; 

I  wish—alas !  the  direst  strait! 

I  do  the  evil  that  I  hate ; 

The  good  I  love,  cast  to  the  wind. 

0  Sun  of  Grace,  pour  healing  rays. 
And  make  me  with  myself  at  one ; 
Make  me  all  thine,  and  thine  alone ; 

Kindle  within  this  heart  a  blaze 

Of  love  divine,  to  serve  always, — 
This  slave  of  sin,  thia  heart  of  stone. 

W.  B.  H. 
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"THE  EOOT  OUT  OF  A  SET  OSOVHD." 

ISAIiLH  liU.  2. 


B  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a 

tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry 

ground:  he  hath  no  form  nor  oomeliness; 

and  when  we  shaU  see  him,  there  is  no 

beiQtj  that  we  should  desire  him." 

A  well-known  paraphrase  thus  renders  this  verse,— 

"  Hie  8«Tiour  eomet !  no  outward  pomp 
Beq>eaks  his  pretence  nigh ; 
Ko  earthly  beaoty  ihiiiea  In  him 
To  draw  the  caxnal  «ye. 

"  YtSx  aa  a  heanteona  tender  flower 
Axnidit  the  desert  growi, 
So  lUghted  Xtf  a  rebel  race 
Ihe  hearenlj  Bavionr  rote." 

If  attention  be  directed  to  the  second  of  these  fine 
stanzas,  it  will,  we  think,  be  evident  that  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  the  first  two  lines  does  not  thoroughly  har- 
monize with  that  conveyed  by  the  second  two.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former,  the  plant  is  so  undeniably  beautiful, 
that  to  be  admired  it  requires  only  to  be  seen ;  but, 
nohappilyy  this  is  well-nigh  impossible,  since  it  grows 
Ttmoit  from  the  haunts  of  men,  possibly  by  some  old 
watercourse  in  the  desert  wild.  Had  it  sprung  up  in  a 
g^en,  or  on  the  roadside,  or  in  some  mossy  dell  to 
vhich  people  were  accustomed  to  resort,  it  would  have 
called  forth  expressions  of  the  warmest  delight.  On 
this  view  there  is  nothing  in  itself  and  nothing  in  the 
nimds  of  men  to  prevent  its  appreciation ;  all  that 
itaods  in  the  way  is  the  solitary  nature  of  what  botan- 
ists would  call  its  habitat— \he  place  where  it  grows. 
In  shorty  the  idea  is  quite  the  same  as  that  embodied 
in  the  well-known  lines, — 

"Foil  manj  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 


When,  however,  we  turn  next  to  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  verse  in  the  paraphrase  under  consideration, 
ve  find  dear  reference  made  to  a  state  of  things  far 
iQ<He  serious  in  its  character.  The  statement  given 
forth  is  thia, — 

*'8o  sUghted  hf  a  rebel  race 
The  hsarenlj  SftTionr  rose." 

The  preTious  idea  that  man  had  no  proper  opportunity 
cf  judging  respecting  Messiah's  claims  has  disappeared; 
a^  it  is  asserted,  by  implication  at  least,  that  convinc- 
ing evidence  on  tiie  subject  had  actually  been  afforded. 
Bot  the  minds  and  hearts  before  which  this  evidence 
^ns  laid  were  those  of  rebels  against  God,  whose  preju- 
(iices  prevented  them  fiom  coming  to  a  correct  condu- 
WM  on  any  spiritoal  matter ;  and  in  consequence  He 
^^  slighted  who  should  have  been  welcomed  as  of 
pnoeksa  value.     The  other  verses  of  the  paraphrase 


agree  with  this  darker  estimate  of  man's  conduct  to  the 
Saviour.     Such  lines,  for  instance,  as  the  following 


occur,— 


« 


Rejected  and  despised  of  men.' 


"  We  held  him  as  condemned  by  heaven. 
An  outcast  from  his  Ood." 

"  Wronged  and  opprested,  how  meekly  he 
In  patient  silence  stood." 

'  With  impious  show  of  law  condemned. 
And  numbered  with  the  dead." 

If  we  turn  next  to  the  authorized  English  rendering 
of  the  verse  whose  meaning  we  are  now  investigating, 
we  may  detect  in  it,  though  not  at  all  so  dearly  as  in 
the  paraphrase,  the  two  ideas  which  so  ill  harmonize. 
The  second  of  the  two  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  sure  to 
force  itself  on  the  notice  even  of  the  most  casual  reader. 
The  first,  however,  requires  closer  attention  to  reveal 
its  existence.  To  find  it,  let  the  effort  be  made  to 
isohite  from  the  context  the  single  clause,  "  For  he 
shall  grow  up  before  him  as  a  tender  plant,"  and  then 
to  give  to  the  word  tender  its  natural  meaning.  The 
idea  suggested  to  the  mind  will  in  all  probability  be  this : 
The  Messiah  shall  grow  up  like  a  tiny,  ddicate,  beauti- 
ful flower,  which  would  be  sure  to  become  a  universal 
favourite  if  men  only  stopped  to  examine  it,  but  which 
is  apt  to  escape  notice  and  appreeiation  from  its  very 
delicacy  and  inconspicuousness.  But  statements  very 
different  from  this  are  made  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  verse :  "  And  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground :  he 
hath  no  form  nor  comeliness;  and  ivhen  we  sliall  see  him, 
there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.**  It  is 
obvious  that  the  word  which  introduces  the  want  of 
harmony  is  tender,  and  suspicion  arises  that  it  may  not 
be  a  perfectly  accurate  rendering  of  the  original. 

The  primary  Hebrew  root  from  which  the  word  here 
translated  tender  comes,  literally  means  to  suck.  It 
occurs  in  the  following,  among  other  passages :  "  Why 
did  the  knees  prevent  me?  or  why  the  breasts  that  I 
should  suchP*  (Job  iii.  12).  ^  He  shall  suds  the  poison 
of  asps"  (xx.  16).  ^'  They  shall  suck  of  the  abundance 
of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand "  (Deut. 
xxxiiL  19).  Identically  the  same  word  as  that  in  the 
passage  in  Isaiah  occurs  in  the  following  verses  :  "  He 
is  green  before  the  sun,  and  his  branch  shooteth  forth 
in  his  garden  "  (Job  viil  16).  *^  For  there  is  hope  of  a 
tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and 
that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease"  (xiv.  7). 
<'  The  flame  shall  dry  up  his  branches  "  (xv.  30).  <'  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God;  I  will  also  take  of  the  highest 
branch  of  the  high  cedar,  and  will  set  it ;  I  will  crop  off 
from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender  one,  and  will 
plant  it  upon  a  high  mountain  and  eminent"  (Ezek. 
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xvii.  22).  "  Ilis  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty 
shall  be  as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon  " 
(Hosea  xiv.  6). 

When  these  passages  and  others  of  the  same  nature 
are  viewed  in  conjunction,  then  it  becomes  apparent, 
we  think,  that  two  ideas  enter  into  the  signification  <^ 
the  word  rendered  tender.  The  first  is  the  sucking 
characteristic,  generally  expressed  by  the  botanical  term 
succulence ;  and  the  second,  that  immaturity  which  we 
associate  with  "twigs,"  "branches*'  but  recently  put 
firth,  and  shoots  which  come  up  or  "  sprout"  firom  the 
still  living  stump  of  a  tree  that  has  been  shortly  be- 
fore cut  down.  These  two  ideas  beautifully  fit  into 
each  other,  for  the  character  of  succulence  attaches 
more  to  young  shoots  or  twigs  than  to  vegetable  struc- 
tures of  more  mature  age.    We  would  translate, — 

"  For  he  shall  grow  up  before  him  m  a  aoncoleDi  ahoot. 
And  as  a  root  oat  of  a  dry  ground." 

An  interesting  fact  now  clearly  appean  ;  namely, 
that  at  the  time  when  men  decided  onfavoarably  on  the 
plant,  it  wat  not  in  flower.  In  place  of  being  "  the 
beauteons  tender  ^ow^"  of  the  paiaphraae,  it  was  the 
root  out  of  a  dry  or  desert  ground ;  or  at  farthest,  the 
Bkoat  which  had  just  sprouted,  and  which  the  trained  bot- 
anist, imbued  with  the  humility  of  true  science,  would 
have  refused  at  that  initial  stage  of  its  development  as 
a  member  of  the  desert  flora  to  reject  But  "fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ; "  and  those  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  vegetable  characteristics  dog- 
matically pronounced  the  plant  the  reverse  of  beautiful, 
without  inquiring  into  its  affinities,  or  making  the 
smallest  effort  to  forecast  the  nature  of  its  flower. 

Their  method  of  procedure  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  sweeping  one.  Everything  in  the  desert  was 
hideous,  plants  included.  Or  if  we  do  them  wrong  in 
supposing  that  they  went  no  deeper  into  the  case  than 
this,  at  least  they  generalized  so  far  as  to  say  that  suc- 
culence quite  marred  beauty  among  the  not  numerous 
desert  plants.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with 
nature  know  that  various  succulent  species  in  the 
British  flora  grow  on  the  tops  of  dry  walls,  or  among 
the  sand  dunes  along  the  shore.  It  is  so  to  even  a 
larger  extent  in  the  actual  desert.  Turning  to  a  stand- 
ard work  on  systematic  botany,*  and  selecting  from  it 
those  families  of  plants  which  are  the  most  succulent, 
we  find  the  following  statements  made  respecting  the 
localities  they  inhabit : — 

1st,  Hit  CaetuSf  or  Indian  Fig  -FamZy.— Affinities  ; 
"  That  remarkable  distension  or  increase  of  the  cellular 
tissues  of  plants,  from  which  the  name  of  succulent  is 
derived,  is  no  indication  of  natural  affinity,  but  is  rather 
to  be  considered  a  modification  of  structure  common  to 
all  orders."  Geography :  "  Hot,  dry,  exposed  places 
are  the  favourite  stations  of  Indian  figs,  for  which  they 


*  Llndley's  "Vegetable  Kingdom."    Third  edition.    London  : 
Bradbury  and  Evans.    lSo3. 


are  peculiarly  adapted,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
evaporating  pores  of  their  skin— a  circumstance  which, 
as  De  OandoUe  has  shown,  accounts  for  the  excessively 
succulent  state  of  their  tissue  "  (pp.  746,  747). 

2nd,  Mesenibryaceae.  Ficoids, — "  The  hottest  sandy 
plains  of  the  CSape  of  Good  Hope  nourish  the  largest 
part  of  this  order"  (p.  625). 

3rd,  The  Purslane  Family,^"  They  are  always  found 
in  dry  parched  places"  (p.  601). 

4th,  The  House-Leei  Family.—*"llbey  are  found  in 
the  driest  sitaations,  where  not  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a 
particle  of  moss  can  grow,  on  naked  rocks,  old  walls, 
sandy  hot  plains,  alternately  exposed  to  the  heaviat 
dews  of  night  and  the  fiercest  rays  of  the  noon-day  sud. 
Soil  is  to  them  a  something  to  ke^  them  stationary 
rather  than  a  source  of  nairiment^  which  in  these  plants 
is  conveyed  by  myriads  of  months  invisible  to  the  nake<l 
eye,  but  covering  all  their  sar&cey  to  tlie  juicy  beds  of 
cellular  tissue  which  lie  beneath  them  "  (p.  346). 

Need  we  proceed  further  in  the  efibit  to  show  that 
the  plants  of  dry  and  desert  places  are  many  of  them 
succulent  The  succulenoe  of  the  shoot  mentioned  in 
the  verse  of  Isaiah  now  under  inveBtigstsoD  was  caused 
not  merely  by  its  immature  condition,  but  also  by  its 
desert  habitat.    The  claosea— 

"  For  he  ihAll  grow  up  before  him  as  a  luoculent  ahoot. 
And  as  a  root  out  of  a  di7  ground** — 

constitute  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew  couplet ;  and  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  Old  Testament  poetry,  both  lines 
of  the  couplet  have  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  mean- 
ing.   The  plant  is  not  merely  immature,  but  it  is  a 
desert  species ;  and  partly  from  the  one  cause,  partly 
from  the  other,  it  is  succulent    This  being  the  case, 
botanical  science  can  throw  light  on  the  other  clauses 
of  the  verse.    The  chaxge,  at  first  sight  startling,  is 
made :  "  He  hath  no  form ;"  that  is,  no  form  or  sha^te 
that  will  fall  in  with  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject 
This  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  succulent  plants. 
Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  uninitiated  into  a  green- 
house, and  ask  them  to  describe  one  of  the  more  abnor- 
mal species  of  cactus,  and  they  will  be  almost  sure  to 
regard  it  as  a  series  of  leaves  fixed  in  a  line  end  to  end ; 
while  the  structure  really  is— a  stem  with  great  com- 
pressed  succulent  joints.    All  the  species  of  cactus  are 
believed  to  have  come  originally  from  America;   but 
there  are  plants  undeniably  of  the  Old  World  almost 
quite  as  formless  as  the  cactus,  visions  of  which  may 
have  been  before  the  prophet's  eye  when  he  wrote.    W'c 
have  seen  tropical  euphorbiaeeas  of  this  character  in 
their  native  haunts  in  the  East.    At  the  same  time, 
there  is  a  reason  why  we  cannot  regard  the  plant  Isxiiali 
had  in  view  as  belonging  to  the  euphorUaeeoe,    It  is, 
that  the  most  notably  succulent  species  of  that  great 
family  have  inconspicuous  flowers ;  whereas  the  ven^e 
requires  us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  to  consider 
it  to  have  been  the  very  reverse  with  the  desert  plant. 
Here  we  are  led  on  to  mention  a  very  important  featun^ 
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about  suceolent  planta.    Many  of  them  have  beautiful 
dovers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  little  stone>ciop  {Sedum 
acre)i  with  which  we  are  BO  familiari  having  so  often 
seen  it  ornamenting  the  tops  of  walls,  or  enlivening  with 
its  golden  hue  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage.    How 
fitsh  it  remains  too  after  the  botanist  has  brought  it 
houe,  compared  with  plants  framed  on  another  model 
vhich  soon  wither  and  die !    Or  let  us  return  again  to 
the  actus.    We  took  it  as  the  most  familiar  illustra< 
tioii  of  the/(nvdeu  character  of  succulent  plants.    But 
vili  any  one  who,  seeing  it  ere  it  has  come  into  bloom, 
may  hive  denounced  it  as  uncouth  in  shape,  and  not 
particularly,  if  at  all,  attractive,  retain  his  opinion  un- 
modified idOter  its  splendid,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
fagitiTe,  flower  comes  forth  ?    According,  then,  as  one 
sees  the  plant  of  the  wilderness  is  the  earlier  or  in  the 
later  stage  of  its  development  is  his  opinion  of  it  likely 
to  be  adverse  or  favourable.    We  refer  solely  to  those 
onacqaainted  with  botany.      Those  skilled  in  that 
Bdence  can  in  many  cases  forecast  the  nature  of  the 
^ver  ere  yet  it  has  appeared;  and  even  if  they  cannot, 
thej  will  suspend  their  judgment,  and  refuse,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence,  to  give  forth  an  unfavourable  verdict. 
How  wonderfully  accurate  the  foreshadowing  thus 
iffoided  of  the  reception  men  were  to  accord  to  the 
Dirine  Messiah !    In  the  counsels  of  eternity  it  had 
been  planned  that  there  should  be  two  well-marked 
!>ta§es  in  his  history, — the  one  the  state  of  humilia- 
tion, and  the  other  that  of  exaltation.     The  verse 
under  review  refers  solely  to  the  former.    During  the 
period  of  humiliation  Jesus  resembled  first  the  desert 
n:<ot— a  lowly  infant  in  a  manger,  left  to  lodge  with 
cattie,  becaose  all  dwellings  properly  fitted  for  human 
habitation  were  occupied  by  people  regarded  as  of  too 
gzeat  social  status  to  be  displaced.    It  was  no  better 


when,  from  the  desert  root,  a  succulent  shoot  in  due 
time  came  forth,  and  the  plant  passed  into  a  second 
stage.  "  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  forth  out  of 
Nazareth  V*  (John  i.  46)  was  the  inquiry  made.  ''Is 
not  this  the  carpenter^s  son  ?"  it  was  asked  again.  ''  Is 
not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  James, 
and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ?  and  his  sisters,  are 
they  not  all  with  us  ?"  (Matt,  xiil  55,  56.)  > 

But  in  due  time  his  ''exaltation"  began.  It  is  in 
progress  stilL  It  is  as  if  at  the  proper  season  a  re- 
markable flower-bud  appeared  at  the  termination  of 
the  stem,  or,  it  may  be,  a  whole  series  of  them  peeped 
forth  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  now  clothed 
the  once  despised  desert  plant.  Unfavourable  opinions 
could  no  longer  be  maintained.  And  when  the  day 
comes  that  shall  witness  every  flower-bud  completely 
open,  and  the  shoot  which  strangely  grew  up  in  a 
wilderness  all  gorgeous  with  bloom,  burning  shame 
shall  be  felt  by  those  who  once  denounced  it  as  "  with- 
out form,"  and  said  that  it  had  no  beauty  to  make  it  an 
object  of  their  desire.  To  dismiss  the  botanical  com- 
parison  so  long  maintained,  the  unfavourable  verdict 
passed  on  Jesus,  when  long  ago  he  came  to  the  world 
with  glory  veiled,  shall  be  thoroughly  reversed  at  his 
second  appearing — 

"  Can  thiB  be  he  onoe  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgxim  on  the  world's  highway. 
Oppressed  by  power,  and  mocked  by  pride. 
The  Nasarene — the  cmclfled?" 

Yes!  it  is  even  he.  Unappreciated  while  he  so- 
journed on  earth,  all  worlds  now  acknowledge  him ;  and 
his  condescension  in  permitting  himself  to  be  rejected, 
and  despised,  and  put  to  death,  elicits  the  praises  of 
numbers  numberless,  and  is  celebrated  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  in  ceaseless  song.  b.  h. 


"CHEEB   HIH. 
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^N  one  of  our  large  cities  a  fire  broke  out  in 
a  lofty  dwelling.  It  was  near  midnight, 
and  the  flames  had  made  headway  before 
they  were  discovered.  The  fire  companies 
ndlieJ;  the  inmates  escaped  in  affright;  and  the 
f-remen  worked  with  a  will  to  subdue  the  flames.  The 
^<ike  had  become  so  thick  that  the  outlines  of  the 
ii  jQie  were  scarcely  visible,  and  the  fiery  element  was 
raging  with  fearful  power,  when  a  piercing  cry  thrilled 
<^  hearts,  as  they  learned  that  there  was  one  person  yet 
"unsaved  within  the  building. 

In  a  moment  a  ladder  was  swung  through  the  flames 
^  planted  against  the  heated  wall,  and  a  brave  fire- 
Q^  rushed  up  its  rounds  to  the  rescue. 

Overcome  by  th&  smoke,  and  perhaps  daunted  by  the 
hissing  flames  before  him,  he  halted  and  seemed  to 
-esitate.  It  was  an  awful  scene.  A  life  hung  in  the 
^-Lmce,  and  each  moment  was  an  age. 


"  Cheer  him  !  **  shouted  a  voice  from  the  crowd ;  and 
a  wild  "  Hurrah  ! "  burst  like  a  tempest  from  the  be- 
holding multitude.  That  cheer  did  the  work ;  and  the 
brave  fireman  went  upward,  amid  smoke  and  flame, 
and  in  a  moment  descended  with  the  rescued  one  in  his 
arms. 

Friend,  brother,  when  you  see  a  brave  soul  battling 
with  temptation,  struggling  under  the  cross,  rushing 
forward  to  rescue  dying  men,  and  yet  faltering  in  an 
hour  of  weakness  or  a  moment  of  peril,  th^  "  cheer 
him!"  Give  him  a  word  of  cheer  to  encourage  his^ 
fainting  spirit  Let  him  know  that  friendly  eyes  are 
watching  his  toils,  and  loving  hearts  are  throbbing  iu 
unison  with  his.  And  as  a  pebble*s  fall  may  change  a 
river's  course,  so  your  words  of  sympathetic  kindness- 
may  uplift  a  drooping  heart,  and  fix  its  faltering  pur- 
pose for  a  noble  life. — American  Fajter. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  BODT  ACCO&DIHO  TO  LAW.* 

[ThiB  is  in  several  respects  a  very  remarkable  book.    It  is  valuable  both  for  its  matter  and  for  its  method. 

Its  sabjects  are  chiefly  those  which  touch  EcTelation  on  the  one  hand,  and  scientific  research  on  the  other.  Some  of 
the  objeetiTe  resolts  presented  may,  to  most  readers,  seem  new  and  stiutling;  bat,  whether  they  accept  these  results  or  sus- 
pend their  jadgment,  we  venture  to  think  that  they  will  find  it  profitable,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  to  study  them 
as  they  are  set  forth  in  this  volume.    The  discussions  tend  to  interest  and  elevate.  * 

The  work  is  valuable,  however,  as  much  for  its  method  as  for  its  matter.  By  method  we  do  not  mean  merely  the 
logical  arrangement  of  its  parts;  we  refer  mainly  to  the  refreshing  freedom  and  boldness  with  which  the  author  steps  forth 
in  his  own  path  between  Berelation  and  Science,  equally  at  home  in  both,  without  any  tinge  of  jealousy  or  dread  of  redprool 
encroachments.  He  accepts  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  Word  of  Qod  with  umple  and  unquestioning  trusty  and  yet  vd- 
comes  all  actual  or  possible  results  of  physical  inquiry  with  a  cheerful  enthusiasm.  For  him  opposition  between  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  system  of  Nature  is  not  conceivable;  and  he  sets  himself  fearlessly  to  rectify  mistaken  interpretations  on 
both  sides  alike.  We  consider  that  this  book  makes  a  valuable  contribution  both  to  science  and  theology  by  the  absolute 
freedom  with  which  it  seeks  to  find  the  truth  in  both — its  cheerful  readiness  to  give  up  any  preconception  when  evidence  of 
its  falseness  is  found  in  any  quarter.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who  count  the  foundation  of  the  Bible  so  feeble  that  they  most 
run  in  between  it  and  every  speculation  that  threatens  to  become  adverse.  The  author  (anonymous)  does  not  dread  sdentlfic 
discovery ;  neither  does  he  admit  it  reluctantly,  as  one  that  cannot  help  it  He  welcomes  all  that  comes,  and  longs  for  more 
with  a  simple  and  outspoken  enthusiasm.  Believing  that  this  Lighthouse  is  firmly  founded  on  the  rock,  he  sees  with  a  smile 
the  advance  of  the  tide;  exults  to  mark  the  sea-waves  surging  all  around  it.  He  has  been  so  gnided  by  its  light  himself, 
that  he  knows  it  will  continue  to  direct  into  the  haven  all  the  tempest-tossed  who  steer  by  it,  until  the  time  come  vhen 
**  there  shall  be  no  more  sea.*'— Bd.] 


HE  Bible  bids  us  believe  that,  at  the 
resurrection,  we  shall  have  bodies 
differing  from  our  present  bodies,  not 
so  much  in  their  appearance  t  as  in 
their  capabilities.  They  are  to  be  fashioned  like 
to  Christ's  resurrection  body  and  the  bodies  of 
the  angels,  which,  though  composed  of  "flesh 
and  bones,"  were  possessed  of  powers  of  which 
our  natural  bodies  are  altogether  incapable.  They 
could  become  invisible  to  the  natural  sight  (Luke 
zxiv.  31).  They  could  pass  through  material 
obstacles  (John  zx.  19  ;  Acts  xii.  7) ;  and  they 
could  rise  in  the  air  in  apparent  opposition  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  besides  exercising  other 
powers  which  we  call  miraculous,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  supernatural ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  beyond  t^e  power  and  capabili- 
ties of  our  natural  bodies.  It  is  usual  to  say 
that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  laws  of  Nature  were 
suspended,  and  that  what  was  done  was  contrary 
to  law.  This  is  a  grievous  mistake,  and  pregnant 
with  mischief  in  whatever  way  we  view  it.  For 
example,  it  gives  a  handle  to  the  infidel  to  reject 
all  testimony  on  the  subject,  because  he  tells  you 

*  From  "  Primeval  Man  XJnveUed  ;  or.  The  Anthropology  of 
the  Bible."    London :  Hamilton,  Adami,  and  Go. 

t  "Some  have  entertained  angels  unawares"  (Heb.  xilL  2). 
They  were  unreoogniied  by  Abraham,  Lot,  Manoah,  and  others ; 
and  the  resorrectlon  body  of  Christ  was  not  observed  to  be 
different  from  a  natural  body.  Mary  at  the  lepnlchre,  and  the 
two  disciples  at  Emmans,  conversed  with  him  wlUiout  suspecting 
any  difference. 


that  what  you  ask  him  to  believe  is  simply  an 
impossibility. 

We  ought  not  to  throw  unnecessary  stombling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  scientific  men  who  believe 
in  the  inviolability  of  the  natural  law&*    We 

*  Even  a  miracle  is  not  necessarily  a  violation  or  sospension  of 
the  lawf  of  nature.    Nowhere  does  Scripture  represent  it  to  be 
so ;  nor  does  the  purpose  of  a  miracle  require  that  it  afaonld  be 
so  defined.    A  mlnude  is  the  supernatural  act  of  a  supematmal 
agent  acting  according  to  law — ^that  is  to  say,  acting  according  to 
the  supernatural  laws — and  the  purpose  of  a  miracle  is  to  prove 
the  interrention  of  a  supernatural  agent,  or  (as  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible) that  supernatural  powers  are  exercised  by  a  natttnl 
agent.    It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Ood  alone  worka 
miracles.    We  cannot  even  be  certain  that  anything  which  Scrip- 
ture calls  a  miracle  was  done  without  some  intermediate  agent. 
If,  then,  a  miracle  be  defined  to  be  the  supernatural  acting  of 
a  supernatural  sgent,  according  to  law,  then  any  snpematorxl 
agent  can  work  a  miracle.    Miracles  may,  with  God's  permtssioQ, 
be  wrought  by  Satan  and  other  undean  spirits,  as  weU  ai  bf 
angelic  power  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  In  the  last  times  theK 
miracles  will  be  wrought  (2  These.  iL  0 ;  Ber.  xilL  14 ;  zri.  14; 
six.  20).    To  suppose  that  Satan  or  any  other  creature  has  the 
power  of  suspending  God's  laws,  which  are  God's  special  agency, 
is  to  suppose  an  Impossibility.    There  msj  be  some  smpematuni 
sgents  who  have  greater  power  than  others ;  but  in  every  cue 
this  power  is  limited,  and  must  act  according  to  law.     We  do  sot« 
and  dare  not,  say  that  God  cannot  suspend  the  natural  laws— we 
cannot  even  affirm  that  he  never  did.    But  as  ScripiuTt  doa  ntA 
say  that  tniraela  are  a  stupenKon  qf  thete  lavs,  no  man  is  en- 
titled to  found  an  argument  sgainst  miracles  on  the  suppositioaj 
that  it  does.    It  is  nothing  more  than  a  supposition  resorted  to  ia 
order  to  explain  what  our  present  faculties  cannot  understand, 
and  cut  a  knot  which,  in  our  present  state  of  being,  we  feel  oar-| 
selves  unable  to  unloose.     Analogy  leads  us  to  infer,  that  uj 
vegetation  is  a  super-inorganic  effect  produced  by  a  8aper>in<v-! 
ganic  agent,  acting  according  to  super-inorganic  law,  so  may  it  bei 
with  the  supernatural ;  and  as  the  organic  laws  are  over  and  ah{i«« 
the  inorganic,  without  violating  or  suspending  them,  n3  are  tbaj 
supernatural  laws  superadded  to  the  natural,  and  oo-operate  witk 
without  ever  suspending  them.     It  is  for  those  who  deny  thj 
possibility  of  miracles  to  prove  the  non-exUtence  of  supematnrsl 
agents,  and  the  imponibility  of  any  laws  higher  than  those  witli| 
which  we  are  already  acquainted.    Ko  true  philosopher  vovlA 
ever  attempt  it 
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shoold  remember  that  their  whole  system  is  based 
upon  it  Of  what  use  would  their  observations, 
or  their  experiments,  or  their  calculations  be 
without  it )  There  may  be  anomalies  and  ap- 
parent contradictions  in  Nature,  and  scientific 
men  are  often  perplexed  and  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  and  experiments :  residuary 
differences  are  left  in  their  hands,  where  they 
expected  all  things  to  agree ;  but,  they  account 
for  all  such  cases,  dther  by  the  imperfection  of 
their  instruments,  or  by  errors  in  their  calcula- 
tions, or,  by  what  sometimes  is  found  to  be  the 
tnie  cause,  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  of 
vhose  eidstence  they  were  not  previously  aware ; 
but  they  never  allow  even  the  shadow  of  a  sus- 
picion to  rest  on  their  minds  as  to  the  infinite 
perfection  of  Gk)d*s  physical  administration.  To 
uk  them  to  believe  in  the  instability  of  law  and 
its  occasional  suspension,  is  to  ask,  not  faith,  but, 
oi  they  ifdnky  the  surrender  of  their  faith  in  the 
▼eiy  intuitions  of  their  nature. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  super- 
DAtnial  acts  of  supernatural  agents  are  violations 
of  kw.  They  may  be  acting  quite  as  much  ac- 
cording to  law  in  their  spiritual  bodies  as  we  in 
oor  natural  bodies.  Their  action  may  appear 
miracnlous  to  us,  but  that  is  only  because  we  do 
not  mderstand  the  supernatural  condition  of  the 
spiritual  body,  and  the  supernatural  laws  accord- 
ing to  which  it  acts. 

Approach  them  upon  another  tack,  and  you 
^  at  once  observe  a  change.  Tell  them  that 
there  is  another  administration  higher  than  any 
vith  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  that  that 
admimstration  is  also  according  to  law ;  you  at 
once  engage  their  attention,  and  although  they 
may  not  believe  you,  they  will  never  say  that  it 
is  impoasibla  In  fact,  to  true  pMtosophers  there 
is  not  anything  impossible,  except  the  violation 
of  law.  This  higher  administration  is  the  very 
thing  of  which  they  are  in  quest,  and  which  all 
the  analogies  of  nature  would  lead  them  to  ex- 
pect They  have  found  that  above  the  inorganic 
administration  there  is  the  vegetable,  above  the 
vegetable  there  is  first  the  animal,  and  above  the 
animal  may  there  not  be  the  spiritual,  with  laws 
»  truly  distinct  from  those  of  the  animal,  as 
tho6e  of  the  animal  are  from  those  of  the  vege- 
table administration  ?     Nor  does  it  present  itself 


only  as  a  possibility;  even  already  they  find  that 
they  have  approached  the  confines  of  a  mysterious 
region  unknown  to  their  philosophy,  and  from  time 
to  time  are  startled  by  the  occurrence  of  pheno* 
mena  which  do  not  belong  to  any  known  adminis- 
tration. In  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  ^  there  exists  in  every 
human  being  a  vast^  dimly-lighted  region,  of  un- 
known extent  and  unascertained  resources,  a  world 
of  which  we  as  yet  know  too  little  even  to  define 

its  boundaries. Far  off  there  is  a  murmur  as 

of  the  ocean,  and  we  hear,  far  inland^  the  rush 
and  roar  of  a  mighty  cataract ;  dark  untracked 
woods  are  around  us,  and  through  them  the  river 
of  life  flows  down.  All  that  we  as  yet  know  of 
our  nature  tends  to  awaken  surmises  as  vague 
and  wild  as  were  those  of  Cortez  when  he  gazed 
^  sUent  upon  a  peak  of  Dariea' " 

In  Qod's  works  of  creation  and  providence  there 
are  what  may  be  called  different  administrations, 
each  of  which  has  this  in  common,  that  it  car- 
ries on  its  own  government  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  others.  It  is  the  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  of  these  independent  administrations 
that  gives  rise  to  what^  to  us,  appears  to  be  in- 
consistency and  miracle ;  but  that  is  only  because 
our  present  natures  are  incapable  of  grasping  the 
idea  of  a  unity  so  grand,  or  appreciating  the  har- 
mony of  a  chord  so  profound. 

Some  of  these  administrations  we  know,  but 
who  would  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  say  that  we 
know  them  all,  or  that  those  which  we  do  not 
know  must  be  intelligible  to  our  present  capa- 
dties.  Might  we  not  learn  a  lesson  of  humility 
from  a  review  of  those  admimstrations  which 
have  successively  appeared?  For  example,  let  us 
go  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  the 
earth  was  a  stranger  to  either  plants  or  animals, 
when  the  inorganic  laws  were  the  only  adminis- 
tration which  had  yet  appeared.  Even  then 
Nature  was  grand  and  lovely,  and  even  then  there 
were  sciences  which,  in  their  height  and  depth, 
are  not  even  yet  perfectly  explored.  Astronomy, 
geology,  inorganic  chemistry,  mineralogy,  optics, 
electricity,  and  others,  were  all  at  that  time  com- 
plete, and  independent  of  any  creation  which 
might  yet  be  superadded.  Already  had  the  ex- 
haustless  resources  of  creative  power  been  dis- 
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played  in  the  glorious  mechanism  of  the  heavens ; 
and  even  onr  own  world  was  at  that  time  replete 
with  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  its  rolling  ocean 
and  its  everlasting  hills— now  lit  np  with  golden 
sunshine,  and  then  quietly  sleeping  under  the 
gentle  radiance  of  the  moon;  with  the  iceberg 
and  the  glacier,  the  avalanche  and  the  thunder- 
storm, to  give  variety  to  its  scenery.  Let  us 
imagine  an  intelligent  being  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  world  at  such  a  time,  and  told  that 
a  new  creation  was  about  to  appear;  how  would 
it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  conceive  or  ima- 
gine the  vegetable  kingdom?  It  is  easy  for  us 
now  to  imagine  and  comprehend  it  when  we  have 
seen  it,  but  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  do  so  then.  Now  that  we  have  a  voca- 
bulary of  plants  and  trees,  of  roots  and  8t«ms,  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  of  fruits  and  seeds,  of  life  and 
death,  we  can  describe  what  vegetation  and  vege- 
table life  might  mean ;  but  before  that  vocabulary 
was  formed,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
do  so?  The  nearest  approach  of  inorganic  to 
organic  structure  is  the  crystal ;  and  were  we  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  coming  creation  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  by  the  inorganic  vocabulary, 
how  very  unintelligible  would  be  the  description  ? 
We  should  tell  of  a  whole  kingdom  of  crystals 
about  to  be  formed,  in  which  the  deoxidizing 
power  of  the  sun's  rays  was  to  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  forming  strange  substances  hitherto 
unknown  to  chemistry.  We  should  say  that 
systems  of  these  ciystals  would  secede  from  the 
catholic  unity  of  Nature,  and  set  up  for  them- 
selves independent  interests,  forming  each  for 
itself  a  little  universe  of  its  own ;  that  presently 
existing  substances  would  be  absorbed  into 
cycles  of  mysterious  sequences,  whence  they  would 
be  again  expelled  in  forms  in  which  they  could 
not  be  recognized.  Water,  without  losing  its 
power  of  gravitation,  would  ascend  in  microscopic 
streams^  five,  twenty,  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred 
feet  high,  and  there,  spread  out,  would  be  decom- 
posed, its  oxygen  dismissed,  and  its  hydrogen 
imited  to  carbon  found  in  the  air,  forming  a 
hydrocarbon;  and  to  complete  the  mystery, 
'^ force"  would  ascend  into  another  and  higher 
sphere,  obey  different  laws,  and  form  an  entirely 
new  administration.  We  ask,  Could  any  creature 
have  conceived  such  an  idea  before  it  was  re- 


vealed ?  And  when  the  actual  realization  was 
presented  for  the  first  time,  how  completely  would 
any  created  being  be  lost  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  new  universe  that  had  sprung  up 
around  him ! 

But  we  must  allow  fancy  to  take  yet  another 
flight,  and  consider  how  the  same  intelligence 
would  be  exercised  i^  upon  the  basb  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  he  were  called  to  expect  another 
and  higher  administration  to  rise  from  this  higher 
platform.  The  vocabulary  is  now  enlarged,  and 
plants,  not  crystals,  must  furnish  the  nomenclature 
of  the  new  creation.  He  is  told  that  an  entirely 
newkingdom  of  plants  is  to  be  called  into  existence, 
having  an  equally  luxuriant  variety  of  form  and 
character,  but  built  upon  an  entirely  different 
type.  Instead  of  living  by  the  direct  power  of 
the  sun's  rays,  these  new  plants  are  to  live  by 
reoxidizing  that  which  had  been  deoxidized ;  th&t 
the  plants,  instead  of  being  fixed  in  the  ground, 
are  to  move  upon  their  branches,  or  fly  upon  their 
leaves ;  that  they  are  to  cany  about  with  them 
their  roots,  gathered  up  into  a  sack  filled  with  the 
juices  ready  made,  intended  to  be  absorbed  into 
their  systems.  Again,  we  ask,  Who  could  have 
conceived  the  existence  of  such  an  administration 
before  the  animal  kingdom  had  been  actually 
seen? 

We  might  continue  the  ascent  finom  the  beast 
to  man,  in  which  there  are  new  elements^  such  as 
reason,  science,  conscience,  and  fellowship  with 
Gk)d.  The  ascent  in  each  case  is  so  sudden,  so 
great,  so  unimaginable,  that  in  each  case  it  requires 
a  higher  power  of  conception  to  receive  them.  New 
regions  are  discovered,  where  no  region  was  sus- 
pected to  exist ;  and  when  wisdom  and  imagina- 
tion had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  exuberance  of 
creative  power,  another  height  suddenly  opens 
above  our  head  where  all  had  seemed  immeasur- 
ably high,  and  another  profound  opens  boieath 
our  feet  where  all  had  appeared  inuneasurably 
deep.  When  Gk)d  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
creation's  resources  in  the  endless  profusion  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
suddenly  there  bursts  forth  a  fresh  eruption  of 
magnificent  conception  and  creative  gloiy  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  And  when  above  that  again 
there  rises  into  existence  a  moral  universe  dis- 
played in  the  creation  of  man,  in  this,  as  in  each 
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previoiu  ascent,  we  appear  to  have  acquired  new 
faculties,  in  order  to  rise  to  its  conception  j  and 
after  being  lost  in  wonder,  we  are  again  doubly 
lost  in  our  helpless  incapacity  to  wonder  more. 

The  eflSect  of  all  this  on  the  higher  intelligences 
is  to  make  them  cover  their  f&ces  with  thdr  wings, 
to  say, ''  Hdy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Hosts ! 
the  whole  earth  is  fall  of  thy  glory."  The  effect 
upon  other  minds  is — simply  atheism.  Not  that 
their  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions  are  differ- 
ent, but  one  of  the  springs  of  their  moral  nature 
has  been  broken,  and  lost  its  hold ;  so  that  their 
wonder  goes  round  and  round  without  ever  find- 
iogaGod. 

Xow,  there  are  two  things  which  inevitably 
press  themselves  upon  our  attention  here;  the 
first  of  which  is  the  extreme  likelihood  of  the 
existence  of  another  and  higher  admimstratiou 
beyond  those  of  which  we  are  already  cognisant ; 
aod  the  second  is,  that  all  analogy  wotdd  suggest 
th&t  this  higher  and  unknown  administration 
should  be  as  unlike  the  present  known  admims- 
tiation,  in  its  subjects  and  its  laws,  as  the  organic 
is  QnHke  the  inorganic,  or  as  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectoal  are  unlike  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  *'  super- 
natural" administration  presents  itself  to  our 
notice. 

We  mighty  perhaps,  object  to  the  word  ^'super- 
natoral,"  as  not  altogether  a  fair  representation 
of  that  which  the  Bible  reveals  as  spiritual ;  as 
i^  being  sapcmatural,  it  implied  a  suspension  or 
Tiolation  of  the  natural  laws.  But  we  accept  the 
vrord  as  a  convenient  one^  and  not  untrue,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  we  protest  against  the  assump- 
tion that  the  supernatural  is  not  according  to 
law.  The  organic  world  is  not  one  whit  less 
sabject  to  law  than  the  inorganic,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectaal  is  not  one  whit  less  subject  to 
law  than  the  organia  If  there  be,  then,  another 
^administration  called  the  supernatural,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  subject  to  law  as 
the  others.  It  is  true  that  the  laws  may  be 
'M&mt ;  bat  that  is  no  more  than  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  organic  administration  does  not  ad- 
niinister  the  inorganic  laws,  and  the  moral  and 
intellectual  administration  does  not  administer 
the  organic  laws.  Each  administration  has  its 
own  laws,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  that 


the  supernatural  should  possess  a  code  of  its  own, 
and  that  these  should  be  as  inviolable  as  any  of 
the  laws  of  the  administrations  below.  The 
word  "supernatural"  is  not  an  unhappy  word, 
not  only  because  it  expresses  that  which  is 
popularly  understood  to  be  its  meaning,  but  also 
because  it  has  something  like  Scripture  authority 
for  its  adoption ;  and  being  indefinite  in  its  ap- 
plication, and  only  relative  in  its  definition,  is  well 
suited  to  express  either  one  or  more  administra- 
tions which  may  happen  to  be  above  the  "natural." 

According  to  St  Paul's  teaching,  the  resurrec- 
tion body  is  called  a  apirUtuU  body,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  our  present  bodies,  which  are 
called  "natural "  bodies,  by  its  supernatural 
powers  and  functions.  Adopting^  therefore,  the 
phraseology  of  Paul,  the  laws  and  administration 
under  which  all  our  present  experiences  take 
place  may  most  properly  be  called  "  natural  [" 
the  laws  and  administration  under  which  the 
resurrection  bodies,  corresponding  with  the  an- 
gelic, will  be  placed,  may  most  properly  be  called 
the  "  supernatural ; "  and  it  is  this  the  possi- 
bility of  which  is  denied.  Now,  we  a£Srm  that 
the  "  supernatural "  is  not  only  not  imposstbley  as 
some  scientific  men  affirm,  but,  looking  at  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  analogy,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable and  most  likely.  Of  course,  we  admit  that 
the  possibihty  of  a  thing,  or  even  its  extreme 
probability,  does  not  prove  its  existence  ;  and  we 
also  admit  that  very  conclusive  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural  is  required :  but 
what  we  complain  of  is,  that  these  men  will  not 
even  admit  it  into  court,  because  they  say  that  it 
is  "impossible;"  and,  instead  of  collecting,  ex- 
amining, and  weighing  proofs,  they  first  declare 
that  the  proofs  must  be  false,  and  then  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  trying  to  dispose  of  them. 
Loyalty  to  their  creed  demands  that  each  proof 
must  somehow  or  other  be  broken;  their  only 
anxiety,  therefore,  is  to  find  the  point  at  which 
the  fracture  may  most  conveniently  be  made. 

Is  it  the  apparent  mystery  and  miraculous 
nature  of  the  supernatural  administration  that 
repels  them  1  We  have  seen  how  the  phenomena 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  wore  an  air  of  mystery 
and  apparent  miracle  when  the  vocabulary 'of  the 
inorganic  kingdom  was  used  to  describe  them ; 
and  how  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom 
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wore  an  air  of  mystery  and  miracle  when  the 
Yocabulaiy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  was  used  to 
describe  them ;  how  then  should  we  expect  it  to 
be  otherwise  when  we  rise  from  the  natural  to 
the  supernatural !  Having  to  use  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  natural  administration  (for  we  have  no 
higher)  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  the  super- 
natural, how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  it 
should  invest  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  appar- 
ent miracle  an  administration  in  which  there  is 
in  reality  none  1 

Why  should  we  suppose  that  we  are  already 
acquainted  with  all  God's  administrations  ?  We 
detect,  even  in  the  theory  of  Darwin,  an  aspira- 
tion after,  and  expectation  of,  something  higher 
than  the  present  man.  Even  he  sets  no  limit  to 
development)  because  all  analogy  teaches  him  that 
there  must  be  something  higher.  But  he  forgets 
that  in  previous  elevations  there  were  not  only 
successive  developments,  as  he  calls  them,  but 
also  successive  platforms,  rising  one  above  another 
by  abrupt  and  lofty  transitions.  Between  the 
inorganic  life  of  oxidation  and  the  vegetable  life 
of  deoxidation  there  was  an  impassable  gulf,  be- 
cause there  was  antagonism ;  and  between  the 
de-oxidation  of  vegetable  life  and  the  re-oxidation 
of  animal  life  there  was  a  second  impassable  gulf, 
because  again  there  was  antagonism.  These 
were  not  developments,  but  antagonisms;  and 
therefore  the  successive  elevations  were  accom- 
plished by  successive  platforms,  not  by  gradual 
ascents.  He  must  also  acknowledge  that  not 
only  the  subjects,  but  the  administrations  are 
different.  With  each  successive  platform  there 
arose  a  new  administration,  so  that  their  sub- 
stances  and  their  immaterial  forces  were  not 
more  different  than  their  laws. 

As  regards  the  present^  therefore,  even  though 
everything  were  conceded  to  Mr.  Darwin  that 
he  demands,  he  has  only  accounted  for  one- 
half  of  the  phenomena,  by  his  hypothesis  of 
development  without  abrupt  transitions,  whereas 
Scripture  accounts  for  the  whole ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  future,  the  Scripture  theory  of  a  higher 
platform,  as  that  which  is  above  the  natural,  has 
this  advantage  over  Mr.  Darwin's,  that,  besides 
being  more  conformed  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
its  existence  is  supported  by  actual  proofs  and  ex- 
amples, whereas  Mr.  Darwin's  is  supported  by  none. 


This  higher  platform,  the  bufbrnatubal,  is 
not  a  hypothesis,  but  a  fact  It  is  a  fact  that  is 
evidenced  by  a  thousand  testimonies ;  and  tbe 
superiority  of  its  laws,  and  the  independence  of 
its  administration,  instead  of  being  evidences  of 
its  incredibility,  are  corroborative  of  its  tmtk  It 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  analogy  if  its 
laws  and  administration  were  not  higher  than, 
and  independent  o^  the  natural ;  and  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  was  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  not  at  present  be  able  to  understand  them. 
The  naturalist  objects,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  gravitation  that  a  body  should  rise  from 
the  ground  and  ascend  into  heaven;  but  how 
does  he  know  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  1  It 
may  be  no  more  a  miracle  than  the  magnetic 
pendulum,  which  is  attracted  or  repelled  accord- 
ing as  it  changes  its  polarity ;  for,  although  we 
have  not  as  yet  discovered  any  polarity  in  gravi- 
tation, it  does  not  follow  that  no  polarity  exists. 
It  may  be  of  the  very  nature  of  spirit  to  dominate 
gravitation,  and  we  actually  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  is  so. 

Again,  as  regards  the  passage  of  the  spiritual 
body  througli  material  obstacles,  if  you  tell  a 
philosopher  that,  upon  one  occasion,  the  laws  of 
nature  were  suspended,  and  that  a  body  of  flesh 
and  bones  entered  a  room  in  the  presence  of 
eleven  people,  while  both  the  doors  and  the 
windows  were  shut,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
impossible.  But  if  Professor  Poey,  in  the  London 
Meteorological  Society,  mentions  an  instance  of 
lightning  falling  down  a  chimney  and  passing  into 
a  trunk,  in  which  was  found  an  inch  of  soot, 
which  must  have  passed  through  the  wood  itself* 
he  is  listened  to  with  most  respectful  attention. 
He  might  not  convince  his  audience,  and  it  is 
qtdte  open  to  question  whether  the  fact  be  suf • 
fidentiy  authenticated  or  no ;  but  so  little  do  we 
know  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  matter  that  he 
would  be  no  true  philosopher  who  would  say  that 
the  thing  was  impossible. 

The  only  other  difficulty  in  regard  to   the 

*  The  following  U  a  report  of  a  meettng  of  the  Meteorological 
Sodetf  in  the  spring  of  1858: — "  Pbotoo&aphio  Ettkctb  ot 
LiOHTNiKO.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Society 
there  was  read  a  paper  on  the  Photographic  Effects  of  Lightning. 

To  oorrohorate  this  view,  Mr.  Poef  menUoned  an  instance 

of  lightning  falling  down  a  chimney  and  passing  into  a  trunk.  In 
which  was  found  an  inch  of  soot  which  must  have  passed  through 
the  wood  itself." 
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spiritual  body  is,  that  it  is  immortaL  We  find 
that  the  natund  body,  like  those  of  the  lower 
animals,  grows  into  maturity,  and  after  that, 
decays  and  dies;  and  this  is  actually  the  case 
with  the  animal  body  after  it  has  lost  its  original 
integrity;  but  if  there  be  a  higher  sphere  into 
which  it  is  capable  of  ascending,  we  know  of  no  law 
which  would  be  broken  were  the  body  to  be 
maintained  in   a  state  of   perpetual  youth   or 


maturity;  and  the  only  reason  why  we  expect 
decay  and  death  is,  not  because  we  see  any 
necessity  for  it,  but  because  we  invariably  find  it 
so.  Physiologists  are  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
is  not  a  singjle  action  of  the  system  necessary  to 
produce  immortality  which  has  not  been  found 
to  be  already  in  existence  in  some  portion  or 
another  of  the  animal  economy. 
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|N  an  inn  in  Berchtesgaden,  Bavaria,  where 
I  dined  eveiy  day  for  three  weeks,  the  sum- 
mer before  last,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  little  nuud  called  Qretchen.  She  stood  all 
day  long  washing  dishes,  in  a  dark  passage-way  which 
commnoicsted  in  some  mysterious  £uhion  with  cellar, 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  main  haU  of  the  inn.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  quarters  Gretchen  was  sharply 
called  so  often  that  it  was  a  puzzle  to  know  how  she 
contrired  to  wash  so  much  as  a  cup  or  a  plate  in  course 
of  the  day.  Poor  child !  I  am  afraid  she  did  wash  most 
of  them  after  dark;  for  I  sometimes  left  her  washing 
them  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  She  was  blanched  and 
shrunken  from  fiatigue  and  lack  of  sunlight  I  doubt  if 
erer,  nnkas  perhaps  on  some  exceptional  Sunday,  she 
kneir  the  sensation  of  a  fall  breath  of  pure  air  or  a 
vara  sunbeam  on  her  (ace. 

fiat  whenever  I  passed  her  slie  smUed,  and  there 
was  never-fiuling  good  cheer  in  her  voice  when  she  said 
''Good -morning."  Her  uniform  atmosphere  of  con- 
teotedness  so  impressed  and  surprised  me  that,  at  last, 
I  said  to  Franz,  the  head  waiter, — 

*'  What  makes  Gretchen  so  happy  ?  She  has  a  hard 
life,  alvajs  standing  in  that  narrow,  dark  place  washing 
dishes." 

Franz  was  phlegmatic,  and  spoke  very  little  English. 
He  shrngged  his  shoulders,  in  sign  of  assent  that 
Gretchen's  life  was  a  hard  one,  and  added, — 

"Ja,  ja^  She  likes  because  all  must  ooroe  at  her 
<loor.  There  will  be  no  one  which  will  say  not  nothing 
if  they  go  by." 

That  was  it  Almost  every  hour  some  hnman  voice 
uid  pleasantly  to  her,  "  Good-morning,  Gretchen;"  or, 
''It  is  a  fine  day;"  or,  if  no  word-  were  spoken,  there 
vcwid  be  a  friendly  nod  and  smile.  For  nowhere  in 
kind-hearted,  simple  Germany  do  hnman  beings  psss  by 
ether  hnman  beings,  as  we  do  in  America,  without  so 
mach  as  a  turn  of  the  head  to  show  recognition  of 
hnmanity  in  common. 

This  one  little  pleasure  kept  Gretchen^  not  only  alive, 
^'t  comparatively  glad.  Her  body  suffered  for  want  of 
BCD  and  air.   There  was  no  helping  that,  by  any  amotmt 


of  spiritual  compensation,  so  long  as  she  must  stand, 
year  in  and  year  out,  in  a  close,  dark  comer,  and  d> 
hard  drudgery.  But,  if  she  had  stood  in  that  close, 
dark  comer,  doing  that  hard  dradgery,  and  had  had  na 
pleasure  to  comfort  her,  she  would  have  been  dead  ia 
three  months. 

If  all  men  and  women  could  realize  the  power,  the 
might  of  even  a  small  pleasure',  how  much  happier  th& 
world  would  be ;  and  how  much  longer  bodies  and  souls* 
both  would  bear  up  under  living.  Sensitive  i)eople 
realize  it  to  the  very  core  of  their  being.  They  know 
that  often  and  often  it  happens  to  them  to  be  kindled, 
strengthened,  positively  recuperated,  to  a  d^;ree  which 
they  could  not  possibly  describe,  and  which  they  hardly 
comprehend,  by  some  little  thing— some  word  of  praise,, 
some  token  of  remembrance,  some  proof  of  affection 
or  recognition.  They  know,  too,  that  strength  goes 
out  of  them,  just  as  inexplicably,  just  as  fiatally,  when 
for  a  space,  perhaps  even  a  short  space,  all  these  are 
wanting. 

People  who  are  not  sensitive  also  come  to  find  this 
out,  if  they  are  tender.  They  are  by  no  means  insepar- 
able—tenderness and  sensitiveness;  if  they  were,  human 
nature  would  be  both  more  comfortable  and  more  agree- 
able. But  tender  people  alone  can  be  just  to  sensitive 
ones ;  living  in  close  relations  with  them,  they  leam 
what  they  need,  and,  so  far  as  they  can,  supply  it,  even- 
when  they  wonder  a  little,  and  perhaps  grow  a  little 
weaiy. 

We  see  a  tender  and  just  mother  sometimes  sighing 
because  one  over-sensitive  child  must  be  so  much  more 
gently  restrained  or  admonished  than  the  rest  But  she 
has  her  reward  for  every  effort  to  adjust  her  methods  to 
the  instrament  she  does  not  quite  understand.  If  she- 
doubts  this,  she  has  only  to  look  on  the  right  hand  and. 
the  left,  and  see  the  effect  of  careless,  bratal  dealing 
with  finely-strung,  sensitive  natures. 

We  see  also  many  men— good,  generous,  kindly,  but 
not  sensitive-souled— who  have  learned  that  the  sun- 
shine of  their  homes  all  depends  on  little  things,  which 
it  would  never  have  entered  into  their  busy  and  com- 
posed hearts  to  think  of  doing,  or  saying,  or  providing^ 
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a  they  had  not  discovered  that  without  them  their  wives 
droop,  and  with  them  they  keep  well 

People  who  are  neither  tender  nor  sensitive  can 
neither  comprehend  nor  meet  these  necessities.  Alas ! 
that  there  are  so  many  such  people ;  or  that,  if  there 
must  be  just  so  many— -as  I  snppoee  there  must— they 
are  not  distingushable  at  first  sight,  by  some  maik  of 
colour  or  shape  or  sound,  so  that  one  might  avoid  them, 
or  at  least  know  what  to  expect  in  entering  into  relation 
with  them.  Woe  be  to  any  sensitive  soul  whose  life 
must,  in  spite  of  itself,  take  tone  and  tint  from  daily 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  such!  Ko  bravery,  no 
philosophy,  no  patience  can  save  it  from  a  slow  death. 
But,  while  the  subtlest  and  most  stimulating  pleasures 
which  the  soul  knows  come  to  it  through  its  affections,  and 
are,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  at  every  man*s  mercy,  there 
is  still  left  a  world  of  possibility  of  enjoyment,  to  which 
we  can  help  ourselves,  and  which  no  man  can  hinder. 

And  just  here  it  is,  I  think,  that  many  persons — 
especially  those  who  are  hard-worked,  and  those  who 
have  some  special  trouble  to  bear— make  great  mistake. 
They  might,  perhaps,  say  at  hasty  first  sight  that  it 
would  be  selfish  to  aim  at  providing  themselves  with 
pleasures.  Not  at  all  Not  one  whit  more  than  it  is 
for  them  to  buy  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  sarsaparilla  (if  they 
do  not  know  better)  to  "  cleanse  their  blood "  in  the 
spring !  Probably  a  dollar's  worth  of  almost  anything 
out  of  any  other  shop  than  a  druggists  would  "  cleanse 
their  blood"  better— a  geranium,  for  instance,  or  a 
photograph,  or  a  concert,  or  a  book,  or  even  fried  oysters 
— ^anything,  no  matter  what,  so  it  is  innocent,  which 
gives  them  a  little  pleasure,  breaks  in  on  the  monotony 
of  their  work  or  theu:  trouble,  and  makes  them  have  for 
one  half  hour  a  **  good  time.'*  Those  who  have  near 
and  dear  ones  to  remember  these  things  for  them  need 


no  such  words  as  I  am  writing  here.  Heaven  forgive 
them  if,  being  thus  blessed,  they  do  not  thank  Qod  daily 
and  take  courage. 

But  lonely  people,  and  people  whose  kin  are  not  kind 
or  wise  in  these  things,  must  learn  to  minister  even  in 
such  ways  to  themselves.  It  is  not  selfish.  It  is  not 
foolish.  It  is  wise.  It  is  generous.  Eadi  contented 
look  on  a  human  face  is  reflected  in  every  other  humaa 
face  which  sees  it ;  each  growth  in  a  human  soul  is  a 
blessing  to  every  other  human  soul  which  comes  in 
contact  with  it 

But  here  will  come  in  for  many  people  the  bitter 
restrictions  of  poverty.  There  are  so  many  men  and 
women  to  whom  it  would  seem  simply  a  taunt  to  adidse 
them  to  spend,  now  and  then,  a  dollar  for  a  pleasure. 
That  the  poor  must  go  cold  and  hungry  has  never 
seemed  to  me  the  hardest  feature  in  their  lot;  there 
are  worse  deprivations  than  that  of  food  or  raiment, 
and  this  very  thing  is  one  of  them.  This  is  a  point  for 
charitable  people  to  remember,  even  more  than 
they  do. 

We  appreciate  this  when  we  give  some  pinm-pndding 
and  turkey  at  Ohristmas  instead  of  all  coal  and  flannel. 
But,  any  day  in  the  year,  a  picture  on  the  wall  might 
perhaps  be  as  comforting  as  a  blanket  on  the  bed,  and, 
at  any  rate,  would  be  good  for  twelve  months,  while 
the  blanket  would  help  but  six.  And  I  have  seen  an 
Irish  mother,  in  a  mud  hovel,  turn  red  with  delight  at 
a  rattle  for  her  baby,  when  I  am  quite  sure  she  would 
have  been  indifferently  grateful  for  a  pair  of  aocks. 

Food  and  physicians  and  money  are  and  always  will 
be  on  the  earth ;  but  a  "  merry  heart**  is  a  " continual 
feast,**  and  '*  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,'*  and  *'  bring 
favour**  is  "chosen**  "rather  than  gold  and  silver.**— 
The  Independent  {New  Tork). 
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PLACE  for  every  man,  and  every  man 
in  his  place !    This  motto  is  as  good 
for  Christ's  Church  as  it  was  for  the 
army  during  the  war.     But  what  is 
every  Christian's  right  place  1 

We  answer  that  it  is  the  one  for  which  God 
made  him,  and  for  which  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
verted him.  To  mistake  it  is  a  sad  blunder ;  to 
desert  it  is  a  disgrace.  The  Bible  acknowledges 
that  God  made  his  servants  for  some  especial 
"niche;**  for  it  says,  "Having  then  gifts  differ- 
ing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  us,  let 
us  wait  on  our  ministering ;  or  he  that  teacheth 
on  teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth  on  exhorta- 


tion; he  that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  sim* 
plicity;  he  that  ruleth,  with  diligence;  he  that 
showeth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness."  The  prin- 
ciple here  hud  down  is,  that  every  man  or  woman 
who  loves  Jesus  should  select,  and  should  fill 
that  post  of  duty  for  which  his  or  her  gifts  have 
fitted  them.  But  "let  no  man  neglect  the  gift 
that  is  in  him.'* 

Some  men — like  Spurgeon,  and  Newman  Hall, 
and  Bishop  Simpson — were  created  for  the  pulpit 
God  gave  them  clear  heads,  warm  hearts,  strong 
lungs  and  eloquent  tongues,  and  a  hunger  for 
saving  souls.  To  possess  such  gifts  is  a  clear 
call  to  the  ministry.     And  thousands  of  humbler 
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preachers,  who  cannot  attract  Spurgeon's  crowds, 
are  yet  as  clearly  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  as  the  London  Boanerges  was  himself 
Bat  the  vain-glorious  creature  who  cannot  attract 
an  audience  except  by  sensational  "  clap-trap," 
or  by  Bamumiah  advertisements,  was  certainly 
never  called  of  Qod  to  the  sacred  ministry.  He 
may  dr<tw  auditors ;  but  hie  commonly  draws 
them  ctway  from  places  where  they  woiild  be  more 
profited. 

Suppose  a  man  feel,  after  deep  prayer  and 
self-examination,  that  God  has  not  called  him 
to  the  pulpit ;  what  then  1  Must  he  be  silent  1 
Are  aU  the  speaJeing  gifts  of  the  pious  lawyer, 
or  doctor,  or  merchant,  or  mechanic  tp  run  to 
waste]  No,  verily  I  Let  such  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  Christ,  and  the  story  of  their 
own  Christian  experience  in  the  prayer-meetings 
or  the  mission-school,  or  the  cottage  conference 
meeting,  or  wherever  they  can  find  souls  to  plead 
with.  How  successfully  this  lay-labour  may  be 
made,  let  such  men  as  Harlan  Page,  and  Qeorge 
H.  Stuart,  and  D.  L.  Moody,  and  Uncle  Johnny 
Vassarbear  witness.  Let  the  powerful  lay-preach- 
ing heard  every  day  in  **  Fulton  Street "  answer. 
Some  of  the  best  discourses  I  have  ever  heard 
were  but  five  or  ten  minutes  long,  and  were  de- 
livered in  my  own  prayer-meeting.  Christian 
laicyert  ought  to  do  more  of  this  tongue-work.  As 
a  class,  they  are  too  silent  in  our  meetings  and 
Sunday  schools.  Gk)d  is  opening  a  wide  field  for 
lajmen  to  act  on  "picket  duty,'*  and  as  skir- 
mishers and  sharp-shooters,  in  the  spiritual  war- 
£tfe. 

What  our  churches  most  need  (next  to  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  the  development 
of  all  the  members.  So  much  is  thrown  upon  the 
ministry,  that  some  of  us  can  hardly  catch  a 
j^pare  hour  for  our  own  family  and  fireside.  The 
Spuigeons,  and  John  Halls,  and  Guthries  are 
being  ground  to  death  by  overwork.  A  city 
pastor  is  often  expected  to  prepare  three  sermops 
or  lectures,  to  visit  the  flock,  to  see  the  sick,  to 
bury  the  dead,  and  to  act  on  a  dozen  committees 
and  to  make  two  or  three  speeches,  all  in  a  single 
week !  The  church  becomes  Dr.  Tyng's  church, 
or  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  or  Dr.  Crosby's  church, 
or  some  other  man's  church,  instead  of  being  the 


people's  church,  with  some  gifted  man  as  its  over- 
seer and  pastor. 

Now,  I  love  to  work  exceedingly ;  but  not  one 
whit  more  than  I  love  to  see  my  congregation 
work.  And  no  man  in  my  flock  has  any  more 
right  to  turn  his  spiritual  work  over  upon  me 
than  he  has  a  right  to  send  me  to  market  for 
him,  or  to  cook  or  eat  his  dinner  for  him.  He 
needs  his  work  as  much  as  I  need  mine.  In  re- 
vival times  the  whole  Church  is  alive  and  busy. 
But  where  and  when  did  the  Master  ever  give  a 
*^  furlough"  to  three-fourths  of  our  people  to  quit 
the  ranks  just  as  soon  as  a  revival  campaign  is  over  1 

A  Christian  who  is  keen  for  work  will  soon 
find  his  place.  If  he  is  "  apt  to  teach,''  he  or 
she  will  soon  gather  the  Sabbath-school  class, 
and  will  be  there,  Bible  in  hand,  every  Sunday, 
even  though  the  rain  is  spattering  on  the  pave- 
ments. Commend  me  to  the  teacher  who  wears 
a  "waterproof,"  and  always  consults  conscience 
sooner  than  the  barometer ! 

Whoever  has  the  gift  of  song  should  join  God's 
great  choir,  and  sing  at  everi/  religious  service. 
The  owner  of  a  good  voice  must  give  account  for 
that  voice  at  the  day  of  judgment.  We  never 
shall  have  genuine  congregational  singing  until 
every  redeemed  child  of  Christ  sings  from  duty, 
and  consecrates  the  gift  of  music  to  the  Lord. 
Those  who  expect  to  sing  in  heaven  had  better 
practise  here. 

Tract  distribution  is  going  too  much  out  of 
fashion.  It  is  a  blessed  and  heaven-honoured 
agency  for  doing  good.  Every  one  who  has  some 
spare  time,  and  a  tongue,  and  a  little  pious  tact, 
can  go  out  with  a  bundle  of  tracts  to  the  abodes 
of  ignorance  and  irreligion. 

Those  who  cannot  exhort^  or  teach  in  a  Sun- 
day school,  or  distribute  tracts,  can  at  least  live 
for  Jesus  at  home,  and  come  and  Join  in  the 
prayers  of  the  prayer-meeting.  The  oldest,  the 
timidest,  the  least  gifted  can  do  surely  as  much 
as  this.  Every  one,  too,  can  give  something  when 
the  contribiition-box  is  passed.  The  gift  of  a 
"cup  of  cold  water"  in  Christ*s  name  has  its  re- 
ward. Every  one  whom  Jestu  saves  has  a  place 
assigned  to  him  in  the  vineyard.  An  idle  Chris- 
tian is  a  monster  I 

Friend !  have  you  found  your  place  1 
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TEE  USE  OF  MIBACLES. 
Acts  liL  1-13. 

HE  healing  of  the  lame  heggar  at  the  gate 
Beautiful,  as  narrated  in  verses  1-11,  needs 
no  comment  There  the  picture  stands, 
full-bodied  as  in  the  stereoscope.  Our 
business,  like  Peter's,  lies  mainly,  not  with  the  fact, 
but  with  the  use  to  which  the  fact  was  applied  in  the 
progress  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

These  Qalileans  were  not  alone.  The  words  of  the 
Lord,  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  you,"  were  still  sounding  in  their 
ears.  The  Master  puts  forth  the  power,  and  they  yield 
themselves  as  his  instruments.  This  is  the  footing  on 
which  the  work  proceeds.  Here,  in  the  roinistiy  of  the 
apostles,  as  also  in  his  own,  the  Lord  employs  power  to 
cleave  a  path  for  grace.  When  the  mountains  close  in 
and  block  the  way,  a  miracle  will  rend  them,  that  the 
Word  may  burst  the  barriers  and  spread  through  the 
land. 

Those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  anything  supernatural 
do  not  gain  much  at  this  point.  They  only  shift  the 
difficulty  from  one  spot  to  another.  The  fact  remains 
patent  to  the  whole  world  and  undeniable,  that  in  the 
hands  of  these  Jewish  missionaries  the  religion  of  Christ, 
with  its  self-denying  doctrines,  made  way  against  the 
culture  of  Greece  and  the  might  of  Rome,— made  way 
until  it  obtained  supremacy.  This  fact,  if  it  is  not  based 
on  miracles,  is  itself  a  miracle  greater  than  all. 

The  effect  of  this  cure  upon  the  public  was  a  great 
and  general  amazement.  Now  was  Peter's  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  he  improved  it  with  promptitude  and  skill. 
The  Master  in  calling  him  had  promised  to  make  him  a 
fisher  of  men ;  and  here  the  tact  and  eneigy  of  the  fisher 
appear.  He  knew  the  favourable  juncture.  When 
Peter  plied  his  trade  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  he  did  not 
think  it  enough  that  he  spread  his  net  and  drew  it,  in 
the  approved  fashion,  so  many  times  every  day.  His 
business  was,  not  to  spread  his  net  in  an  unexception- 
able manner—in  the  very  manner  that  all  the  ablest 
fishermen  in  those  parts  had  uniformly  followed— his 
business  was  to  catch  fish ;  and  toward  that  end  he  bent 
all  the  energy,  not  only  of  his  stalwart  arm,  but  also  of 
his  inventive  mind.  Peter  would  fish  as  his  forefathers 
had  fished,  if  their  method  seemed  to  him  best ;  but  he 
would  fish  as  nobody  had  ever  fished  before,  if  he  saw 
that  by  a  new  method  he  could  obtain  greater  success. 

So,  now  that  he  has  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
Peter  is  not  content  with  delivering,  at  the  proper  time, 
an  evangelical  sermon.  He  does  not  think  of  the  ser- 
mon or  the  preacher.  He  thinks  of  men  in  their  need, 
and  of  God's  grace  in  their  offer  now.    He  rushes  in, 


and  strikes  home,  to  win  souls.  He  waits  and  watches 
till  be  sees  the  multitude  moved  and  susceptible.  As 
soon  as  he  perceives  some  movement  on  the  gathered 
waters,  he  follows  quickly  the  angeFs  steps,  lest  his 
opportunity  should  slip  away. 

The  commotion  took  the  form  of  a  reverential  regard 
directed  upon  the  apostles  personally.  The  wpnder  that 
the  people  had  witnessed  drew  their  eyes  to  the  im- 
mediate instruments.  At  that  moment  the  apostles, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  recognized  accurately  and  promptly 
the  precise  place  and  use  of  mighty  worics  in  their 
ministry.  Such  works  could  not  convert  the  people, 
but  such  works  then  held  an  important  place  among  the 
means  of  conversion.  The  miracles  broke  up  the  bard 
ground,  and  these  faithfid  watchers  were  ready  to  run 
in  and  cast  the  living  seed  into  the  open  furrow.  From 
this  timely  sowing  a  great  han'est  sprang. 

Peter,  as  usual,  is  spokesman.  I  think  the  modest 
and  meditative  John  would  not  take  a  prominent  public 
place  when  Peter  was  present.  Whatever  he  may  bare 
contributed  by  private  suggestion,  he  left  public  work  to 
his  more  forward  and  more  fiery  colleague. 

Mark  how  skilfully  the  speaker  b^ns.  It  is  no 
longer  the  affectionate  blunder,  "  Far  be  this  from  thee, 
Lord ;"  it  is  no  longer  the  cowardly  falsehood,  '*  I  know 
not  the  man."  He  has  now  obtained  both  wisdom  and 
strength.  By  this  time  the  Holy  Ghost  had  come  upon 
him,  and  he  had  '^received  power"  to  be  a  witness  of 
Christ  He  has  courage  to  confess  his  Master  now,  and 
skill  to  arrange  his  argument  aright 

In  presence  of  the  healed  cripple  the  people  were 
overawed ;  and  their  veneration,  after  quivering  awhile 
uncertain,  like  a  ship's  compass  in  a  broken  sea,  be- 
gan to  settle  down  steadily  upon  Pet^  and  John  as 
the  authors  of  the  miracle  and  the  objects  of  praise. 
Observing  the  current  flowing  in  a  devotion  which  would 
soon  have  developed  itself  into  idolatry,  Peter  ran  in, 
and  seized  it,  and  bent  it  aside  from  the  servants  that 
it  might  flow  fuU  upon  the  Lord.  *^  And  when  Peter 
saw  it,  he  answered  and  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  men 
of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this  ?  or  why  look  ye  so  ear- 
nestly on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holiness  we 
had  made  this  man  to  walk  ?  The  God  of  Abraham, 
and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  onr  fathers,  hath 
glorified  his  Son  Jssus,"  &a  The  servants,  when  they 
saw  worship  springing  up  in  human  hearts,  hastily  re- 
tired, and  presented  Jesus  alone  to  receive  it 

It  is  eminently  instructive  to  compare  and  contrast 
with  this  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  himself  in  similar 
circumstances.  When  he  had  read  the  prophecy  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16-22),  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  in  eager  expectation  toward  him,  he  did 
not  intercept  the  stream,  or  divert  it  into  another 
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channeL  He  accepted  it  in  full.  He  closed  the' book 
and  iemo?ed  it;  then  he  presented  himself  to  the 
people  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  the  ex- 
pected Messiah.  The  absolute  contrast  between  his 
method  and  that  of  the  apostles  in  such  a  case  is 
peculiarly  valuable^  as  showing  incidentally  the  divinity 
of  Christ 

In  the  meantime,  Peter's  fidelity  affords  a  fine  lesson 
both  to  preacfaers  and  bearers  of  the  gospel  in  all  times. 
Through  the  ministers,  if  possible,  as  earthen  vessels, 
let  the  word  of  life  come ;  but  let  the  ministers  present, 
and  the  people  receive,  only  the  Lord  himself  as  the 
bread  of  lifiB. 

It  is  said  that  when  Leonardo  da  Yinci  had  finished 
his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  still 
stands  on  the  wall  of  a  convent  in  the  dty  of  MUan,  he 
introduced  a  firiend  to  inspect  the  work  privately,  and  give 
his  judgment  regarding  it  '*  Exquisite  T'  ezdaimed  his 
friend;  ''that  wine -cup  seems  to  stand  out  from  the 
table  as  solid  glittering  silver."  Thereupon  the  artist 
quietly  took  a  brush  and  blotted  out  the  cup,  saying : 
"I  meant  that  the  figure  of  Christ  should  first  and 
mainly  attract  the  observei's  eye,  and  whatever  diverts 
attention  firom  him  must  be  blotted  out"  Here  is  a 
devotion  which,  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  we  should 
do  well  to  imitate. 

It  is  an  aim  of  the  ministry  to  get  listless  people 
aroused  and  interested.  It  is  a  great  point  gained  when 
a  multitude  are  gathered  together  round  the  preachers 
in  Solomon's  porch,  greatly  wondering  at  the  word  or 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  But  woe  to  the  preacher  who 
lacks  the  wisdom  or  the  will  to  lead  the  aroused  and 
interested  listeners  at  such  a  crisis  direct  to  Christ 


XI. 

WOUVDHTG  TO  HEAL. 
Acts  UL  14-36. 

When  Peter  observed  that  his  audience  was  becoming 
tender,  he  hastened  forward  to  them  with  the  Word ; 
bat  it  is  not  in  liie  first  instance  a  word  of  comfort  that 
be  administers.  His  first  effort  is  to  wound.  He  brings 
a  sharp  accusation;  he  heaps  coals  of  fire  on  their  heads, 
when  he  sees  these  heads  already  beginning  to  droop. 
Kot  that  the  apostle  takes  pleasure  in  putting  his 
countrymen  to  grief.  He  is  glowing  all  over  with  love 
to  these  men  ef  Israel,  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his 
fiesh.  Seeing  them  already  quivering,  he  deals  another 
blow,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  he  may  break  altogether 
the  already  yielding  heart;  for  as  soon  as  the  cry, 
"  What  must  we  do !"  shall  burst  from  broken  hearts, 
the  healing  bahn  is  ready.  Qod  **  hath  glorified  his  Son 
Jesus ;  whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  was  determined  to  let  him 
go.''  Pilate,  the  Roman,  from  a  natural  sense  of  justice, 
desired  to  save  the  innocent;  but  ye,  the  Israel  to  whom 
be  came,  denied  him,  and  compelled  the  governor  to 


putiiim  to  death.  Never  was  a  sharper  sword  pointed 
at  naked  breasts;  and  never  did  a  mightier  thrust  send 
the  weapon  home  to  the  manow :  *'  Ye  killed  the  Prince 
of  life."  But  it  is  the  physician  and  not  the  enemy  who 
is  pierdng  here.  He  wounds  in  order  that  the  dis- 
tressed may  seek  the  Healer.  At  verse  17th  he 
changes  his  voice.  He  withdraws  the  weapon  as  soon 
as  its  work  is  done.  As  soon  as  the  preacher  sees  that 
the  dividing  Word  has  taken  effect,  he  begins  to  give 
consolation.  I  think  it  was  Whitefield  who,  when  his 
audience  of  coal-miners  was  so  large  that  he  could  not 
read  in  the  distant  faces  the  emotions  of  their  hearts, 
perceived  by  certain  white  streaks,  like  African  tattoo, 
made  by  coursing  tears  on  sable  cheeks,  that  the  Word 
hod  cut  into  the  conscience.  This  was  for  him  the 
turning-point  The  strokes  for  wounding  may  now 
safely  cease,  and  the  healing  work  begin. 

Changing  his  voice,  Peter  the  preacher  begins  to  in- 
sinuate a  tender  consolation.  He  will  present  the  truth 
on  another  side.  He  had  said,  *'Te  killed  the  Prince 
of  life : "  but  now  he  informs  them  that  it  is  of  God 
that  Christ  should  suffer,  the  just  for  the  unjust 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  in  which  the  blood  of 
Jesus  may  be  upon  men :  ^  His  blood  be  upon  us,  and 
upon  our  children!"  exclaimed  the  Jewish  leaders, 
when  they  had  hemmed  Pilate  in,  and  extorted  from 
him  the  sentence  of  death.  Ah !  that  was  not  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  It  was  the  blood 
of  Christ  upon  them,  but  it  did  not  cleanse.  It  was  the 
blood  of  the  curse,  not  the  blood  of  blessing.  At  first, 
and  for  a  specific  purpose,  Peter  speaks  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  in  that  evil  sense.  He  takes  it  and  pours  it  on 
the  murderers*  heads,  a  scorching  flood.  But  when  the 
work  of  conviction  is  done,  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
work  of  saving ;  he  takes  that  same  blood  in  his  other 
hand,  and  pours  it  out  for  blessing.  The  blood  of  Christ, 
although  shed  by  them,  is  presented  now  as  the  blood 
shed  for  them — is  presented  now  not  as  their  sin,  but-as 
their  redemption  from  sin. 

It  was  a  great  transition;  and  it  was  suddenly  made. 
But  the  same  transition  all  the  new-bom  make ;  and 
most  of  them  make  it  quickly.  It  is  like  a  leap  from 
Christ  crucified  by  you,  into  Christ  crucified  for  you. 
From  trampling  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
they  pass  over  to  take  shelter,  like  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  under  the  besprinkled  lintel,  safe  from  the  angel 
of  death,  and  ready  to  march  out  free  towards  the  pro- 
mised land. 

"Now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did 
it" :  and  so  he  opens  up  to  the  convicted  a  door  of  hope. 
The  drift  of  the  discourse  changes  to  tenderness.  So, 
when  the  frost  has  congealed  the  ground  into  rock,  the 
sun  and  rain  beating  on  it  make  it  broken  and  contrite 
ground—a  fitting  soil  for  the  seed  of  the  kingdom. 

Then  in  verse  18th  the  preacher  carefully  engrafts  his 
gospel  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament :  "  But 
those  things,  which  Qod  before  had  shewed  by  the  moutli 
of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should  suffer,  he  hatli  sc 
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fulfilled.*'  The  New  Testament  grows  upon  the  .Old, 
like  branches  in  the  root  and  stem.  If  you  undermine 
Moses,  Christ,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  will  fi&ll. 
Chaos  will  return.  Darkness  will  ^lain  be  on  the  face 
of  the  deep,  and  no  Spirit  of  God  will  move  upon  the 
waters. 

Those  who  eat  out,  by  acid  drops  of  criticism,  the 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  intending  to  hold  fast 
by  Christ  and  his  gospel,  are  victims  of  a  delusion. 
These  blessed  flowers  and  fruits  cannot  grow  on  a  dead 
root. 

When  I  was  young,  I  took  pleasure  in  ornamenting 
the  firont  of  my  father's  cottage  with  flowers.  One  par- 
ticular effort  was  eminently  successful,  and  attracted 
the  notice  of  every  visitor.  By  budding,  I  inserted 
several  fine  kinds  of  roses  on  one  common  root  For 
two  or  three  years  the  flowers  of  various  hues,  flonnsh- 
ing  simultaneously  on  one  stem,  became  a  spectacle  to 
the  rural  neighbourhood.  But,  alas  1  tiie  original  stem, 
not  chosen  as  suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  adopted  as 
it  happened  to  be  there,  was  not  a  hardy  species.  There 
came  a  night  of  severe  frost.  The  plant  that  sustained 
my  beautiful  branches  died,  and  all  my  beautiful 
branches  died  with  it  Alas !  for  men  in  whose  hearts 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  is 
withered  by  the  firost  of  a  hard,  cold,  earthly  philosophy. 
Faith  cannot  grow  upon  Kant  and  Hegel,  when  Gtod 
has  departed  from  Moses  and  the  Psahns ! 

That  is  not  the  first  of  Christ  when  the  Babe  is  bom 
in  Bethlehem.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
he  took  his  people's  place  in  the  eternal  counsel  As 
soon  as  men  needed  a  Saviour  he  appeared  for  salvation 
in  the  promise  spoken  at  the  gate  of  Eden.  Christ  in- 
terpenetrates the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
through  and  through.  The  Plant  of  Renown  that  ap- 
peared in  man's  mght  in  the  fulness  of  time,  has  a  root 
that  goes  down  to  the  beginning.  If  you  cut  away  the 
word  which  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  you  cut  through  that  root^  and  your 
own  hope  withers  in  your  breast 


XXL 

THE  PIBST  PESSECUTIOK. 

Aoxs  It.  1-4. 

The  persecution  has  begun.  Peter's  discourse  was 
rudely  interrupted.  The  preacher  was  speaking  very 
winsome  words  (iii.  26)  when  his  mouth  was  closed. 
He  was  making  Jesus-^that  new  nam^—soimd  sweetly 
in  the  people's  ears.  He  was  making  offer  of  redemp- 
tion to  Israel  in  the  clearest  words  and  in  the  most 
tender  spirit ;  but,  ^  as  they  spake  unto  the  people, 
the  priests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the 
Saddncees  came  upon  them."  So  it  has  happened  firom 
the  beginning  hitherto  :  persecutors  are  blind.  In  all 
lands  and  all  generations  they  endeavour  to  extinguish 
the  light,  because  they  love  the  darkness. 


The  first  persecution  of  Christ's  disciples  exhibits,  Id 
its  main  characteristics,  the  type  of  all  that  have  fol- 
lowed. A  corrupt  and  cruel  priesthood,  in  possession 
of  office,  gave  l^e  word,  and  led  the  way  ;  and  they 
were  never  at  a  loss  to  find  some  ''captain  of  Mbt 
temple"— some  person  who  nominally  held  a  civil  office^ 
but  might  be  employed  as  a  willing  tool 

Whether  the  high  priest  at  that  time  was  personally 
a  Sadduoee  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  it  is  evident, 
both  here  and  in  verse  17th,  that  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees 
supported  the  officials  with  all  their  influence.  These 
men  of  the  short  creed  were  at  that  period  either  in  or 
out  of  office.  If  they  were  in  power,  they  wielded  the 
machinery  of  the  hierarchy  to  suppress  the  preaching ; 
if  they  were  not  in  power,  so  zealous  were  they  in  the 
work,  that  they  entered  into  alliance  with  their  rivals 
to  make  it  quick  and  sure.  Those  who  were  at  daggers 
drawn  against  each  other,  combined  to  put  this  doctrine 
and  its  preachers  down.  Herod  and  Pilate  become 
fidends  in  ordfr  that  Christ  may  be  again  crucified  in 
his  members.  Those  who  believe  very  little  may  be- 
come persecutors  as  well  as  those  who  believe  veiy 
much.  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  combined  against  the 
gospel  of  Christ 

We  obtain  here  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  woric  which 
these  apostles  were  engaged  m  when  they  were  thus 
interrupted :  "  They  taught  tiie  people,  and  preached 
through  Jesus  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  The  infant 
Church  was  charged  with  grand  leasons,  and  she  did  not 
keep  them  secret  From  the  first  the  apostles  made  it 
their  business  to  publish  all  they  knew.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  although  not  tet  revealed,  was  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  the  gospel  After  the  Lord 
had  risen,  it  became  so  much  clearer  and  surer  that  it 
seemed  to  be  a  new  revelation. 

This  doctrine  they  taught  ^  in  Jesus."  Accustomed  as 
we  are  now  to  assume  the  resurrection  without  reasoning, 
we  cannot  well  conceive  how  great  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  seemed  when  it  was  thrown  upon  the 
world.  After  the  darkness  that  had  covered  the  nations, 
and  the  comparative  dimness  of  the  li^t  that  shone  in 
the  Old  Testament  record,  it  seemed  in  this  respect  a 
new  world  for 'human  kind  when  Jesos  first  raised 
Lazarus  and  then  himself  firom  the  grave.  When  the 
apostles  desired  to  teach  the  doctrine,  th^  presented 
thefjAct 

These  new  teadiers  addressed  their  lessons  to  ^  the 
people."  The  gospel,  wherever  it  is  preserved  pure, 
exhibits  a  broad  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  mass  of 
the  community.  This  was  given  by  its  author  as  a  mark 
of  his  mission:  "to  the  poor  the  goi^  is  preached." 
It  does  not  overlook  "  the  people ;"  it  does  not  oppress 
or  hoodwink  them ;  it  does  not  keep  them  in  ignorance 
in  order  to  make  them  docile  to  authority :  it  teaches 
them.  It  appeals  to  their  understanding  while  it  vins 
their  hearts.  "  The  common  people  heard  Him  gladly:" 
and  well  they  might  then ;  well  they  may  now.  "  If 
the  Son  make  yon  firee,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed :"  there 
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vvelve  yean  old  that  Doaglas 
iig  for  a  medical  man  in  the 
ed  to  go  there,  resigning  his 
11  practice,  in  hopes  that  the 
id  village  might  strengthen 
aving  got  an  aunt  to  consent 
main  for  six  months  at  least, 
wn  in  the  neighhourhood  of 

inly  welcomed  hy  little  Elsie 

left  it  was  agreed  that  Snow, 

'  lie  girls  should  come  soon  and 

As  she  was  preparing  to  go 
I  ^_  _  and  hearing  who  Mrs.  Mac- 

I  ^  iieartUy  and  spoke  warmly  of 

I  •       »,  "  and  love  of  study,  adding,  "We 

I  lad  throw  himself  away  here, 

and  let  him  make  himself  a 

I  jctor  know  what  a  storm  of  in- 

to call  forth.    <<  Throw  himself 
^regor;  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
it  throwing  himself  away  doing 
4  where  the  Lord  has  put  him  ? 
sowing  the  com,  and  raising  the 
.sands  of  his  fellow-creatures  from 
himself  away?     Is  acting  in 
lies  of  his  father  and  mother  throw- 
If  such  are  your  ideas,  they  are  not 
nose  who  counsel  my  Angus  to  spend 
^  and  poking  about  among  old  stones, 

.e  teaching  him  to  throw  himself  away/' 
jrdon,  though  taken  by  surprise,  bore  the 
inted.  He  saw  how  the  ground  lay.  Calmly 
.e  mother's  angry  glance.    "  Still,  Mrs.  Mac- 
i  your  son  has,  as  I  believe,  talents  given  him 
i  which  fit  him  for  a  different  calling  from  that 
.IS  fathers,  is  it  right  that  he  should  not  if  possible 
ive  a  fisir  chance  of  exercising  it?    But  we  won't 
quarrel  on  the  subject;  and  some  day,  who  knows,  you'll 
come  to  my  way  of  thinking." 
There  was  something  in  Dr.  Gordon's  pleasant  nian- 
^  that  made  it  very  difficult  to  be  ofifended  with  him, 
■^0  Mrs.  Macgregor  and  he  parted  in  outward  peace; 
hen  Angus  asked  his  mother  how  she  liked  the 
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prophets;  2nd,  A  plain,  pierdng  chaige,  laying  the  guilt 
of  crud^^g  ChxiBt  to  the  door  of  his  andienoe  an& 
judges ;  and,  3rd,  A  tender  and  pressing  offer  of  mercy, 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  to  his  murderers. 

Like  his  three  eonfiessiona,  Peter's  three  denials  also 
were  all  conceived  in  the  same  strain.  With  dream- 
stantisl  differences,  they  were  substantially  the  same : 
"  I  know  not  the  man ;  I  know  him  not ;  I  know  not 
what  thou  sayest" 

How  like  each  other,  too,  were  theLord's  three  questions 
addressed  to  Peter  in  order  to  complete  his  restoration ! 
Thrice  the  question  pierced  the  repenting  disdpleTs  ear, 
"  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  7"  and  thrice  the 
answer  edioed  from  the  repenting  disdple's  burning 
hesit,  '<  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  By  the 
same  spirit  this  apostle,  strong  now  by  faith,  emits  the 
threefold  confession  of  his  Lord. 

These  were  not  the  only  occasions  on  which  Peter 
bore  testimony  to  Christ  in  the  boginning  of  the  gospel 
Both  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  did  much  that  has  not 
been  recorded ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  the  Lord  that  at 
the  outset  of  his  public  ministry  three  successive  con- 
fessions of  Petei^s  faith  have  been  recorded  in  fiilL  He 
had  fallen  more  than  any  of  the  faithAil  eleven ;  and 
correspondingly  fuller  evidence  is  given  that  he  had  not 
fallen  away— -that  through  the  intercession  of  the  Lord 
his  backsliding  had  been  completely  healed. 

After  this  period,  although  Peter  appears  as  a  per- 
former of  miracles,  an  exhorter  of  believing  Jews,  and  a 
messenger  to  a  Qentile  fkmily,  he  does  not  come  forward 
again  in  this  history  as  a  pubUc  preacher.  He  gives 
place  first  to  Stephen,  next  to  Philip,  and  ultimately  to 
Paul  and  his  missionary  associates. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  three  successive 
examples  of  Peter's  preadiing  is  the  indictment^  charged 
directly  home  upon  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  that 
they  were  the  crudfiers  of  Christ  (Acts  il  23;  ill  14, 16; 
iv.  10).  He  found  that  this  sharp  method  was  suocess- 
fiil  the  first  time,  and  therefore  repeated  it  It  was 
thus  that  Nelson's  victories  were  won.  When  the 
enemy's  ships  were  extended  in  a  line  before  him,  he 
formed  his  into  a  column,  pierced  their  line  with  its 
point,  and  fought  them  firom  the  other  side.  Finding 
this  method  suocessftd,  he  always  followed  it 

The  boldness  of  Peter  as  a  witness  here  is  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  intimation  that  he  was  '*  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghosf*  The  Master  had  ftdfilled  his  promise, 
and  the  servant  was  thereby  enabled  to  execute  his 
task.  Cause  and  effect  are  as  clearly  connected  in  this 
experience  as  in  the  processes  of  Nature.  Wanting  the 
Spirit,  Peter  was  not  able  to  bear  witness  for  the  Lord 
in  presence  of  a  serving-maid ;  with  the  Spirit^  Peter 
lield  his  judges  Dudnated  by  the  glance  of  his  eye,  while 
he  pierced  them  with  his  Word.  This  apostle  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  Paul's  paradox  on  both  its  sides : 
'*  When  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ;  and  when  I  am 
strong,  then  I  am  weak.*' 

Peter  interprets  the  prophecy  about  the  Stone  rejected 


by  the  buUders  as  Jesos  had  interpreted  it  in  his  hear- 
ing (Matt  xxL).  He  applied  it  directiy  to  the  Messiah 
whom  the  Jewish  priestB  had  slain  ;  and  added, 
'^Ndthe^  is  there  salvation  in  any  other."  There  has 
been  at  various  periods  much  foolish  disputation  on  the 
question  whether  there  be  any  salvation  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  Pope's  Churchy  Away  with  all  these  pro- 
fane babbliitgs !  It  is  not  out  of  this  Church  or  out  of 
that;  it  is.  Out  of  Christ  there  is  no  salvation.  Thisis 
the  only  limit  that  God  has  set :  it  is  blasphemous  a8 
well  as  foolish  to  suggest  any  other. 

Behold  the  arraigned  and  accused  man !  He  arraigns 
and  accoses  his  judges ~  convicts  his  judges.  Nay, 
more,  he  stands  at  their  bar  and  offers  them  mercy ;  be 
proclaims  to  them  the  f^  pardon  of  their  sin  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus  whom  they  crucified ;  he  warns  them, 
with  tenderness  and  calmness  whidi  must  have  struck 
terror  into  their  hearts,  that  unless  they  accept  mercy 
by  this  channel,  no  mercy  will  ever  reach  them.  This 
Name,  this  manifestation  of  Qod,  is  given  am<mg  men. 
It  comes  ficom  heaven  to  earth.  It  comes  to  save,  not 
to  destroy ;  but  it  wiU  not  save  those  who  reject  it 
By  this  Name  we  must  be  saved,  or  perish. 

The  judges  n-ere  anuoed  at  the  boldness  of  Peter 
and  John.  But  as  they  wondeied,  some  one  recognized 
the  two  men  as  having  been  seen  in  company  with 
Jesus ;  and  this  accounted  for  their  courage.  Com- 
panionship with  Jesus  makes  a  hero,  the  enemy  being 
judge.  But  is  there  any  need  or  room  for  heroism  in 
our  plain,  prosaic  days?  Pemcntion  for  consdence* 
sake  has,  indeed,  in  its  grosser  forms  long  ceased  in 
our  country.  We  have  no  opportnni^  of  displaying 
precisely  tiiat  form  of  courage  which  the  Sanhedrim 
observed  in  Peter  and  John.  But  heroism  is  needed 
yet  in  the  world.  A  Christian  needs  the  boldneas  which 
is  attained  only  through  companionship  with  Jesus. 

Many  fall  miserably  in  life's  battie  lor  lack  of  courage— 
M  before  ignoble  foes.  It  were  less  discredit  to  show 
the  white  feather  in  presence  of  the  prison  and  the 
scaffold ;  but  our  youth  strike  thdr  colours  to  meaner 
terrors.  And  yet,  let  me  do  justice  to  men  of  my  own 
generation.  The  adversaries  are,  indeed,  softer  irulivid- 
ually,  but  they  are  mightier  in  the  mass.  The  sword,  in- 
deed, does  not  penetrate  the  flesh ;  the  fire  does  not  wrap 
itself  round  the  living  body.  But  the  world's  ooune, 
like  a  river  composed  of  many  soft  drops,  rolls  downward 
in  a  vast  volume,  and  carries  even  strong  swimmers 
away.  When  acts  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the 
upper  sanctuary,  it  may  possibly  appear  that  as  much 
boldness  is  needed  to  stand  in  our  day,  and  withstand 
all  our  days,  the  constantiy-sucking  stream  of  vanity 
and  earthliness,  as  it  required  at  the  banning  of  the 
gospd  to  be  faithful  unto  death  against  prindpalities 
and  powers.  But  the  oondusion  of  the  whole  matter  is, 
that  near  the  Lord— consciously  enjoying  his  favour 
and  leaning  on  his  love-~4iear  the  Lord  we  shall  be 
able  to  resist  the  greatest  of  our  enemies ;  for  from  him, 
we  shall  fall  before  the  least 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


LITTUBKL8I1. 

"  A  nuddoi  mild  and  bMiitifal 
And  grmva  beyond  her  yean, 
With  ejM  of  dreamy  innahlne  foil. 
Bat  not  too  bright  for  team." 


!LB  BIsie  Qordon  had  been  an  invalid 
almost  from  her  birth.  Left  an  orphan  at 
the  early  age  of  two  yean,  she  remembered 
nothing  of  either  &ther  or  mother ;  bat 
the  fondest  love  and  care  had  been  lavished  on  her  by 
her  only  biotheri  who  was  many  yeacs  her  senior. 
Douglas  was  father  and  mother  to  little  Elsie.  ''  I  leave 
her  to  you !  **  were  his  mother's  last  words  to  her  only 
son ;  and  yoang  as  he  was  he  accepted  the  tmst,  and 
ttp  to  the  time  we  write  of  has  noUy  folfilled  it  And 
the  strong  love  he  bore  his  little  sister,  and  the 
thoughtfol  care  he  bestowed  on  her,  had  softened  and 
eonoUed  hia  whole  character.  Their  means  were  small ; 
bat  the  lad  straggled  boldly  on,  studying  hard,  denying 
himself  that  he  might  obtain  some  little  deUcacy  for 
Elsie ;  and  hia  affection  was  warmly  returned—- the  pale 
cheek  of  the  child  flushed  with  pleasure  as  she  heard 
hit  step,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when  he 
entered  the  room. 

Impdstve  by  nature,  and  sensitively  alive  to  every 
impreoion  of  joy  or  sorrow,  little  Elsie  was  no  easy 
chsneter  to  rear;  it  needed  much  patience,  wisdom, 
sod  firmneflB  to  rear  her  aright  To  do  so  was  her 
hrofthePs  greatest  desire,  and  in  part  he  had  succeeded. 
Tet  there  was  something  lacking.  What  that  was 
Douglas  Gordon  knew  not  till,  when  Elsie  had  reached 
the  age  of  ten  years,  he  himself  was  for  the  first  time 
led  to  the  &et  of  Jesus.  Then  all  things  became  new, 
tad  be  saw  that  the  love  of  Jesus,  the  bright  hope  of 
the  worid  beyond,  were  the  things  which  alone  could 
biighten  up  Elsie's  sick-bed,  and  these  he  could  not 
give  her.  He  spoke  to  her  of  Jesus,  told  of  his  new- 
fouid  joy ;  bat  Elaie  heeded  not,  or,  if  at  all,  grieved  at 
the  thought  thftt  her  so  much  loved  brother  should  have 
s  joy  she  ooold  not  share.  Yet  when  she  noticed  the 
li^t  in  her  brother's  eye,  saw  how  happy  he  was  in  this 
new  kve,  the  child  wondiered,  and  even  at  times  wished 
the  too  ooold  get  it  And  her  brother  prayed  on ;  he 
remembered  that  when  the  one  sick  of  the  palsy  was 
broo^t  to  Jeans,  it  was  written,  when  he  saw  their 
fiath,  he  said  to  the  sick  one,  ''Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."  And  though  he  knew  it  not^  as  months  passed 
on  the  words  of  holy  counsel  were  taking  root  in  littie 
EUe*s  heart,  and  waiting  but  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  spring  ap  end  bear  fruit 


It  was  when  Elsie  was  twelve  years  old  that  Douglas 
Gordon  heard  of  the  opening  for  a  medical  man  in  the 

Strath  of  S ,  and  resolved  to  go  there,  resigning  his 

chance  of  obtaining  a  town  practice,  in  hopes  that  the 
bracing  aur  in  the  Highland  villiM^e  might  strengthen 
his  littie  sister.  And  so,  having  got  an  aunt  to  consent 
to  accompany  them,  and  remain  for  six  months  at  least, 
they  set  off,  and  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birken  Farm. 

Mrs.  Macgregor  was  warmly  welcomed  by  little  Elsie 
and  her  aunt,  and  ere  she  left  it  was  agreed  that  Snow, 
Rob  Roy,  and  one  of  the  littie  girls  should  come  soon  and 
spend  the  day  with  Elsie.  As  she  was  preparing  to  go 
home,  the  doctor  entered,  and  hearing  who  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor was,  greeted  her  heartily  and  spoke  warmly  of 
her  son's  evident  abilities  and  love  of  study,  adding,  ''We 
mustn't  let  such  a  clever  hid  throw  himself  away  here, 
but  get  him  to  college,  and  let  him  make  himself  a 


n 


name.' 

Littie  did  the  young  doctor  know  what  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation his  words  were  to  call  forth.  "  Throw  himself 
away!"  said  Mrs.  Macgregor;  "what  do  you  mean  by 
that,  young  man?  Is  it  throwing  himself  away  doing 
his  duty  in  the  calling  where  the  Lord  has  put  Iiini  7 
Is  tilling  the  ground,  sowing  the  com,  and  raising  the 
food  which  keeps  thousands  of  his  fellow-creatures  from 
starvation,  throwing  himself  away?  Is  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  hb  father  and  mother  throw- 
ing himself  away  ?  If  such  are  your  ideas,  they  are  not 
mine.  And  it's  those  who  counsel  my  Angus  to  spend 
hours  in  study,  and  pokmg  about  among  old  stones, 
that  in  truth  are  teaching  him  to  throw  himself  away." 

Douglas  Gordon,  though  taken  by  surprise,  bore  the 
storm  undaunted.  HesawhowthegronndUty.  Calmly 
he  met  the  mother's  angry  ghtnce.  "  Still,  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor, if  your  son  has,  as  I  believe,  talents  given  him 
by  God  which  fit  him  for  a  different  calling  from  that 
of  his  fathers,  is  it  right  that  he  should  not  if  possible 
have  a  fair  chance  of  exercising  it?  But  we  won't 
quarrel  on  the  subject;  and  some  day,  who  knows,  you'll 
come  to  my  way  of  thinking." 

There  was  something  in  Dr.  Gordon's  pleasant  nian- 
ner  that  made  it  very  difficult  to  be  offended  with  him, 
and  so  Mrs.  Mapgregor  and  he  parted  in  outward  peace; 
but  when  Angus  asked  his  mother  how  she  liked  the 
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new  doctor,  she  replied,  "  Ob,  he's  well  enough;  but  like 
ftll  your  coUege-bred  lads,  uppish  and  conceited.'* 

Yet,  despite  Mrs.  Macgregor's  desire  to  keep  them 
aloofy  Br.  Gordon  and  Angus  spent  many  of  their 
spare  hours  in  study  together.  True,  these  were  few  in 
number,  but  when  the  heart  is  iu  the  work,  it  is  won- 
derful how  much  can  be  accomplished ;  and  whilst 
Angus  profited  much  by  the  doctor's  assistance  in  clas- 
sics and  his  favourite  study  of  chemistiy,  Douglas 
Gordon  on  his  part  obtained  much  interesting  informa- 
tion on  antiquarian  subjects  from  his  young  friend. 

And  so  time  passed  on.  Kot  one  fault  could  the 
farmer  find  regarding  Angus's  attention  to  his  work ; 
no  order  was  n^ected,  no  work  slovenly  executed. 
He  was  truly  his  father's  right  hand,  and  bid  fair  to 
prove  the  best  farmer  of  the  two.  Yet  the  formei's 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Strive  as  he  liked  against  the 
feeling,  he  was  beginning  to  be  proud  of  his  boy's 
cleverness.  Book  learning  he  had  little  or  none  of  him- 
self, but  like  most  of  the  Scotch  farmers  he  had  a  great 
respect  for  it  in  others;  and  when  Dr.  Gordon  spoke  to 
him  of  his  son's  '*  talents,"  and  urged  him  to  give  his 
consent  to  his  going  to  college,  though  his  heart  sank  at 
the  thought  of  his  wife's  opposition,  he  thought  over 
the  matter,  and  almost  wished  it  could  be  brought  to 
pass.  But  tlien,  again,  the  fate  of  his  clever,  book-loving 
Archie  came  to  his  remembrance,  and  he  would  say  to 
himself,  "No,  no;  it  canna  be.  'T would  break  his 
mother^s  heart"  And  Angus  expressed  no  wish  on  the 
subject,  but  worked  steadily  on,  assured  the  way  would 
be  made  plain,  should  it  be  the  right  path  for  him. 
One  thing  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to — not  one  step 
would  he  stir  iu  the  matter,  till  his  parents  of  their  own 
free  will  bade  him  go. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  ILLUMINATXP  OASD. 

"Yes,  dnoe  Qod  hinuelf  hath  aald it, 

Ob  the  promUe  111  rely ; 
His  good  word  demands  1x17  credit — 

What  can  unbelief  reply? 
He  is  strong  and  can  folfll; 
He  is  truth,  and  therefore  wilL** 

A  6TB0KO  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  Elsie 
Gordon  and  Snowdrop.  Elsie's  aunt  had  been  a  govern- 
ess for  numy  years  of  her  life,  and  now  taught  £3sie 
regularly.  The  child,  despite  bad  health,  was  ahready, 
under  the  careful  painstaking  teaching  of  her  brother, 
well  advanoed  for  her  years,  and  studied  with  eagerness. 
Only,  one  thing  her  hrotiier  was  desirous  of  obtaining, 
was  a  companion  to  study  along  with  her;  and  having 
heard  firom  Angus  that  Snowdrop's  parents  had  wished 
her  to  be  brought  up  as  a  teacher,  but  as  yet  she  had 
had  few  opportunities  of  advancing  in  her  education, 
he  at  oooe  went  to  the  Birken  Farm  and  asked  Mrs. 
Macgregor  to  allow  little  Snowdrop  to  study  along  with 
Elsie,  dwelling  on  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  to 
his  little  sister  to  have  a  companion  in  her  studies. 


Mrs.  Macgregor  offered  no  resistance  to  the  plan;  in- 
deed, she  was  gkd  of  it.  Snowdrop's  parents  had 
wished  her  to  make  her  living  by  teaching,  and  so  she 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  her  getting  more  learning; 
and,  by  way  of  compensation,  it  was  agreed  that  Snow, 
who  was  a  clever  needfewoman,  should  teach  that  de- 
partment to  Elsie,  who  was  veiy  deficient  in  it 

After  that  day  Snowdrop  went  regularly  for  so  many 
hours  to  Dr.  Gordon's  to  study  with  Elsie,  and  made 
rapid  progress.  Truly  one  felt  her  heavenly  Father  was 
fulfilling  his  promise— going  before  her,  and  making 
crooked  things  straight.  It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 
the  two  girls  at  lessons,  both  eager  to  gain  knowledge; 
and  then  when  school  hours  wen  over,  the  ebildrn 
would  go  down  to  the  lovely  glen  ajad  revel  in  the 
beauties  around  them.  But,  despite  all,  there  were  days 
when  no  smile  came  on  Elsie's  countenaDce,  and  even 
the  beauties  of  Nature  failed  to  cheer.  Snowdrop 
noticed  the  change,  and  wondered  if  her  little  fiiend 
were  suffering  more  than  usual  pain.  Once  even  she 
ventured  to  ask  the  doctor  if  such  were  the  case.  He 
said  he  thought  not ;  but  he  watched  her  dosely,  and 
fblt  certain  that  it  was  sickness  of  soul,  not  increase  of 
pain,  that  was  the  matter.  Fain  would  he  have  sought 
her  confidence,  but  he  thought  it  better  not  He  would 
bide  the  time  till  the  child  would  freely  tell  him  all 
Once  or  twice  he  fancied  she  looked  as  if  longii^  to 
speak  to  him,  then  suddenly  stopped  short,  aad  his 
''What  was  it,  Elsie  darling?"  only  elicited  a  ''No- 
thing, Douglas  i  nothing  at  all ;  only  I'm  weary  to- 
night;" and  she  would  rest  her  head  on  her  brothel's 
shoulder,  and  say  no  more.  Seeing  her  so  diqkihteJ, 
littie  Snowdrop  tjiopght  she  would  show  her  the  goldeu 
casket,  and  perhaps  tell  its  histoiy. 

"  Ekie,"  she  said,  "  is  there  anythiog  you  would  like 
to  get  veiy  nmch,  and  yet  don't  know  how  to  obtain  it  ? '' 

**  Yes,  oh  yes,"  said  Elsia  But  what  it  was  abe  did 
not  disclose. 

"Because,  if  so,  here  is  a  promise  that  you  shall  get 
it,  and  it  is  given  by  One  who  never  breaks  a  promisa'^ 

Then  she  tdd  her  tl^  story  of  the  Golden  Gasket, 
and  how  rich  some  of  the  stories  had  made  Angus,  her- 
self, Morag,  and  othera  One  beautifully  illuminated 
one  she  put  into  Elsie's  hands,  saying, "  Is  not  that  a 
very  rich  (me  ? "  Elsie  looked  at  the  words,  "  Ask,  and 
ye  shall  receive."  As  she  read,  a  hopsCul  amile  was 
seen.  True,  the  words  were  not  new  to  her;  but  for- 
merly she  had  thought  of  them  as  only  implying  some 
general  promise ;  now,  tiieg^  seemed  different  She  had 
an  uigent  request  to  make.  She  had  begun  to  pine 
after  the  Saviour  her  brother  loved,  and  longed  to  have 
him  as  her  Saviour  too.  She  had  never  ventured  to  ask 
this,  never  dazed  hope  he  would  caie  for  a  little  help- 
less girl  like  her ;  but  now,  with  these  words  of  promise 
before  her  eyes,  she  could  doubt  no  longer,  and  that  very 
evening  found  Elsie  praying  in  faith  to  be  made  a  cliild 
of  God  throi^h  faith  in  Chriab  Jesus. 

Need  we  write  she  did  not  pray  iu  vain.    Soen,  veiy 
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0OOD,  the  answer  came,  and  the  little  crippled  weak 
child  found  rest  and  peace  where  alone  any  immortal 
soul  can  find  either  of  them— at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
And  in  the  calm  light  that  shone  in  the  fair  face, 
DoQgUs  Qordon  read,  ere  her  tongue  had  told  him,  that 
his  little  sister  had  found  the  Friend  who  sticketh  closer 
than  anj  brother;  and  when  she  told  how  the  light  had 
iDsen  tbrough  the  instromentality  of  the  promise  card, 
in  his  heart  be  blessed  the  divine  guidance  which  had 
led  him  to  the  Highland  Tillage^  and  brought  little  Elsie 
into  contact  with  the  precious  gems  contained  in  little 
Snowdrop's  Golden  Casket. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BLACK  HORSE. 

"The  father  hides  the  quick  slanns 
That  hurry  o'er  his  helpless  face ; 
Cany  him  to  his  moth^i  arms. 
That  is  the  safest  place.  ** 

Tins  passed  quickly  at  the  Birken  Farm,  each  day 
broogfat  its  own  duties,  and  in  quiet  monotony  the 
seasons  glided  on. 

"Father,'*  said  Angos,  as  they  set  out  together  for 
theii  vork  one  bright  April  morning,  "  have  you  seen 
the  splendid  new  black  horse  the  young  laird  has  got? 
He  passed  me  yesterday  riding  along  the  road.  He  has  a 
cipital  seat ;  for  the  hofse  was  vexy  spirited,  and  only  a 
good  lider  could  have  managed  it.''  Angus  spoke  with 
animadoD.  All  envious  thoughts  regardu^  young 
McDonald  had  long  ago  left  his  breast 

'^Aj,  ay,"  answered  his  father;  ''I  have  seen  the 
hone,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  wasna  overpleased  with 
the  look  0^  the  creature.  I  gunt  that  the  lad  rides 
veil ;  bat  it  would  take  a  man's  hand,  and  a  strong  one 
too,  to  manage  yon  beast  if  its  blood  was  up.  'Deed, 
Pre  thooghts  o'  saying  a  word  about  it  to  the  laird 
himself  this  very  night" 

Soflie  hours  after  this  conversation,  when  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregfff  was  busy  in  her  dairy,  she  hourd  a  loud  cry  of 
<iiEtitts,  and  little  Bob  Boy  rushed  in,  ciying  out, 
''Mother,  mother,  Angus  is  killed,  and  they're  bringing 
lum  in  at  the  gate.    0  mother,  mother ! " 

To  lay  that  Mrs.  Macgr^or's  heart  seemed  suddenly 
to  stand  still  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  In  an  instant 
all  eoloor  left  her  Dace  and  lips ;  but  she  did  not  &int 
^  saeam.  Speak  she  could  not;  but  not  a  moment 
ns  kisL  QnieUy  putting  Bob  Boy  aside,  she  ran  to 
^  gate,  and  there,  carried  by  his  father,  one  of  the 
^  servants,  a  groom  in  liveiy,  and  the  young  laird 
himself,  she  saw  the  idol  of  her  heart  lying,  as  she 
^ngfat,  lifeless.  One  heartfelt  wail  of  grief  broke 
^  ber  lips,  but  she  quickly  suppressed  it  on  seeing 
that  at  the  sound  Angus  opened  his  eyes.  He  was 
^^e,  then,  and  she  wasted  no  time  in  idle  qniestioning, 
bat  hasted  to  have  &  bed  made  ready  to  lay  him  down  on. 

Then  she  heard  what  had  happened.  Angus  had 
liten  at  work  in  a  field  on  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  hill, 


when  he  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  horse's  feet,  and 
the  young  laird,  mounted  on  the  black  horse  the  farmer 
had  spoken  of  that  morning,  dashed  past  In  an 
instant  Angus  saw  that  the  hid  had  lost  all  control  over 
the  fiery  creature,  which  was  dashing  at  full  speed 
straight  in  the  direction  of  a  steep  quany,  and  unlesa 
it  was  checked  or  turned  aside  before  reaching  it  the 
young  laird  would  be  killed  on  the  spot  With  the 
quick  presence  of  mind  for  which  Angus  was  famed,  he 
remembered  that  the  quarry  could  be  reached  by  a 
short  cut,  and  darting  ofif,  he  arrived  just  as  the  horse 
was  reaching  the  brink  by  a  longer  road.  Young 
McDonald  saw  the  danger,  and  strove  in  vain  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  infuriated  beast  Suddenly  a  strong  hand 
caught  the  bridle,  and  forcing  back  tiie  creature  from 
the  quarry  compelled  it  to  stop.  Bearing  and  plunging, 
it  backed  and  fell  Its  ridqr  was  safe,  but  Angus,  to- 
all  appearance,  lifeless.  The  groom  rode  up  in  frantic- 
haste,  the  wild  creature  was  secured,  and  help  obtained 
for  poor  Angus.  The  distress  of  the  young  laird  at 
Angus's  state  was  unbounded,  and  was  increased  by 
witnessing  the  grief  of  the  father,  who  came  up  to  thenii 
immediately.  A  messenger  was  sent  for  Br.  Gordon, 
asking  him  to  come  with  all  baste  to  the  Birken  Farm. 

That  day,  and  many  following  ones,  were  days  of 
grave  anxiety  and  sorrow  at  the  farm.  Angus's  leg 
was  broken,  but  further  and  more  serious  injury  was- 
feared  to  have  been  done.  Great  quiet  and  watching 
were  enjoined.  Dr.  Gordon  tended  the  poor  lad  as  if 
he  had  been  his  brother,  and  beside  that  sick-bed  Mrs. 
Macgregor's  prejudices  against  the  young  doctor  were 
all  swept  away.  Every  moment  he  could  spare  firom 
his  other  patients  was  given  to  Angus,  and  when  a 
crisis  came  and  the  danger  was  ptenounoed  past,  the 
first  real  prayer  that  ever  rose  from  Urs.  Macgregofs 
Hps  was  poured  forth  in  unison  with  Dr.  Gordon,  aa 
ti^ther  they  returned  thanks  to  God  for  his  mercy  in 
Uesjung  the  means  tried,  and  fbr  the  prospect  of  health 
to  the  much-loved  son  and  friend. 

But  Angus's  recovery  was  a  tedions  one.  For  long  weeks 
he  was  confined  to  a  couch  of  weakness,  and  even  after 
bodily  health  had  returned  he  had  to  abstain  from  active 
work ;  but  through  all  he  was  kept  in  perfect  peace, 
and  even  by  this  very  trial  he  could  see  that  God  was 
working  out  in  his  way  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
''I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  crooked  things 
stcaight" 

There  were  changes  at  Birken  Farm  ere  the  next 
autumn  after  Angus's  accident  Snowdrop,  pretty 
Snowdrop,  was  away,  having  obtained  a  place  as  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  Normal  School  in  Edinburgh.  Much 
was  she  missed  at  the  farm.  Not  in  vain  had  been  her 
sojourn  there ;  her  gentle  influences  had  told  on  all,, 
and  the  precious  treasure  left  to  her  by  her  mother  in 
the  golden  casket  had  brought  greater  riches  to  many 
than  any  earthly  gold  could  have  done.  Just  ere 
leaving,  when  onoe  more  she  had  strolled  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  moor,  her  old  friend  Book  Willie  ac- 
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coated  her.  It  was  the  fint  time  they  bad  met  since 
that  mondng  on  the  hill  long  before ;  but  Willie  knew 
all  about  the  changes  at  the  fium  since  then.  Gently 
he  sainted  her  in  Scripture  words :  ^  He  is  faithful  that 
promised.  Hath  he  not  blessed  his  own  word,  and  caused 
it  not  to  return  to  him  void  ?  Hath  he  not  made  the 
darkness  light  before  thee,  and  crooked  things  straight? " 
And  Snowdrop—little  Snowdrop  no  longer-— looking  up 
with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  bore  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  faithfulness  of  a  promise-keeping  God;  and 
now,  as  she  was  going  out  again  amongst  strangers, 
bearing  her  precious  little  casket  with  her,  she  could  do 
so  in  £uth,  knowing  that  he  who  had  blessed  could  bless 
again.  Together  on  the  heatheiy  moor  they  knelt,  the 
middle-aged  num  and  the  young  girl,  and  returned 
thanks  to  the  great  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer  for 
help  in  times  past^  and  squght  grace  and  strength  for 
the  future  before  them.  Then  the  colporteur  laid  his 
hand  on  the  fair  young  head,  and  said, "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  'Fear  thou  not ;  for  I  am  with  thee:  be  not  dis- 
mayed ;  for  I  am  thy  God ;  I  will  strengthen  thee;  yea, 
I  will  help  thee ;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right 
hand  of  my  righteousness.' "  And  then  these  two  parted, 
never  to  meet  till  their  pilgrim  path  on  earth  was  over; 
but  then  to  be  for  ever  together  in  the  Fathei's  home 
above. 

Yes,  Snowdrop  was  off,  and  Angus  was  once  more 
strong  and  well,  and  hard  at  work— mental  work  now, 
for  field-work  was  forbidden  yet  for  a  while.  And  Angus 
had  gained  by  the  time  of  trial  he  had  passed  through— 
gained  in  the  firmer  control  of  his  strong  passions,  gained 
in  haviog  had  time  for  quiet  communings  with  his  Father 
in  heaven ;  and  he  bad  gained  in  another  way  also — he 
had  gained  an  unflinching  friend  in  young  M^onald. 
Gratitude  first  led  the  young  laird  to  interest  himself  in 
Angus;  then,  when  he  became  able  to  converse,  and  the 
powers  of  his  mind  began  to  show  itself,  the  highly  taught 
lad  wondered,  and  almost  envied  tiie  evident  talent  and 
originality  of  thought  possessed  by  the  farmer's  son. 
Soon  they  commenced  to  read  and  study  together,  and 
Angus  was  not  long  in  discovering  how  helpful  the  well- 
trained  mind  and  no  small  talents  of  the  young  laird 
were  to  himselil 

There  were  no  murmurs  about  waste  of  time  spent 
over  books  from  Mrs.  Macgregor  now.  No;  by  Angus's 
sick-bed  she  had  learned  some  new  lessons,  and  her  de- 
votion to  him  was  assuming  a  more  unselfish  form.  The 
farm  work  was  well  looked  after,  for  Mr.  M'Donald  had 
insisted  on  the  farmer  allowing  him  to  put  a  competent 
person  in  Angus's  place.  Surely,  he  urged,  as  his  son 
had  been  the  cause,  however  innooentiy,  of  Angus's 
accident,  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  some  small  com- 
pensation. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  at  the  dose  of  autumn,  the  sun 
shone  on  the  various  tinted  leaves  which  were  now  fast 
hasting  to  decay,  and  Birken  Farm  looked  its  veiy  best 
in  the  golden  setting  of  its  rich  background  of  trees. 
A  group  were  gathered  around  the  door— father, 


mother,  brother,  and  sistere— to  bid  farewell  to  Angus, 
as,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  parents,  he  set  off  fur 
college.  Dr.  Gordon  was  there  also  to  bid  him  God- 
speed. And  the  young  laird  of  Benvoirlodi  sat,  reins 
in  hand,  in  his  dog-cart,  come  on  purpose  to  drive  the 
young  lad  to  the  nearest  station.  The  last  words  wete 
spoken,  the  last  greetings  given,  and  Angus  was  off,  his 
heart  too  full  for  words;  but  before  his  eyes  he  seemed 
to  see  an  illuminated  text,  and  to  read  the  words,  *'I 
will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight 
I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cnt  in 
sunder  the  bars  of  iron."  Yes,  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
the  Lord  had  done  all  these  things,  and  bending  his 
head  in  gratitude,  Angus  said  to  himself, ''  He  is  £uth- 
ful  who  promised." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THX  TOUHa  FAOTOB. 

"A  rvrj  h«ro :  though  thy  name 
Bingi  faintly  in  the  oonrts  of  fame. 
Where  battle  flita  with  gleaming  eye ; 
A  master  in  the  only  strife 
That  bears,  into  eternal  Ufe, 
Glory  and  immortality." 

Tbabs  have  passed  since  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter  took  place,  and  the  scene  changes  to  a  street  in 
the  west  end  of  London. 

A  small  party  are  seated  at  a  dinner-table,  and  a  biisk, 
animated  conversation  is  being  carried  on.  The  ladj 
at  the  head  of  the  table  with  a  pretty  intelligent  fsoe  is 
unknown  to  us;  but,  if  we  look  attentively,  we  will  re- 
cognize in  the  gentleman  of  the  house  the  features  of 
our  old  friend  Dr.  Gordon,  whom  we  last  saw  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  Biri^en  Farm  and  bade  adieu 
to  Angus  Macgr^r.  Dr.  Gordon  is  in  good  practice 
now  as  a  London  physician,  and  has  been  for  three 
years  the  husband  of  the  lady  who  sits  opposite  to  him. 
And  Ebie,  gentle  Elsie,  does  she  yet  live  ?  or  is  she 
still  confined  to  a  couch  of  pain  ?  Tes;  Elsie  lives,  and 
there  she  sits  not  &r  from  her  brother :  she  has  a  sweet, 
thoughtful  face,  and  no  trace  of  bad  health  is  visible  in 
it ;  though,  if  we  saw  her  walk  across  the  room,  tre 
would  remark  that  she  is  slightiy  lame.  But  Elsie 
Gordon  is  a  character  of  no  small  beauty  and  worth,  one 
on  whom  those  who  know  her  love  to  lean  and  confide 
in,  for  she  possesses  a  heart  at  leisure  from  itself  to 
soothe  and  sympathize.  Tes;  the  light  from  heaven 
which  fell  on  £lsie*s  heart,  through  the  instrumentaJitj 
of  the  promise  card  out  of  Snowdrop's  golden  casket,  is 
shining  brightiy  there  now.  She  has  asked  for  the  best 
of  all  boons,  and  obtained  it-Hshe  has  sought  and  fonnd; 
and  she,  too,  can  set  her  seal  to  the  faithfulness  of  that 
God  whose  promises  in  Christ  Jesus  are  all  yea,  and 
amen. 

A  lull  in  the  conversation  at  the  dinner-table  was 
broken  by  a  gentieman  addressing  Dr.  Gordon,  saying, 
'<  Doctor,  have  you  seen  the  article  on  the  ancient  mins 
and  sculptured  stones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B — 
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which  has  ^}peared  in  one  of  the  principal  monthly 
magasnes?  It  is  highly  interesting,  and  cleverly  written. 
The  writer  is  a  oonntryman  of  your  own,  by  the  way,  one 
wboae  papers  on  all  antiqnarian  subjects,  and  also  on 
mADj  scientific  ones,  are  held  in  great  and  deserved  re- 
pute; bat,  canny  Scotchman  as  he  is,  he  withholds  his 
name,  tboogh  there  is  a  pretty  good  idea  that  he  is  a 
farmer  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  rejoices  in  the 
famed  name  of  Mac^regor." 

Yes;  it  had  come  to  that— the  dream  of  Angus 
Ma(^;r^r's  young  life  was  fulfilled,  the  knowledge  he 
hjd  thirsted  for  was  obtained,  the  valley  of  ignorance 
vas  long  ago  left  behind  him,  and  he  was  well  up  the 
hill,  and  one  day  would  even  reach  that  summit  in  it 
kDown  by  the  name  of  fame.  And  all  the  while  he 
climbed  on  steadily,  without  going  out  of  what  seemed 
to  be,  for  him,  the  straight  path  of  duty;  for,  with  all 
his  talent  and  fand  of  information,  Angus  was  a  farmer 
still  He  had  had  tempting  offers  to  enter  other  paths, 
hat  he  had  hearkened  to  none,  but  brought  much  of  his 
knowledge  to  bear  on  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
marked  out  department  of  his  life ;  and  though  at  first 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  laiighed  at  Angus  Maqgregor's 
new-faogled  ways  of  farming,  by-and-by  they  had  to  ac- 
knowledge that  there  must  be  some  sense  in  plans  which 
pfodaced  such  crops  as  those  now  grown  on  Birken  Farm. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  conversation  above 
related  took  place,  and  once  more  the  glorious  summer 
season  has  come  round.  The  warm,  blue  June  is  spread 
npon  the  earth.  The  graceliil  tresses  of  the  birche9  are 
swaying  to  and  fro  under  the  influence  of  the  gentle 
breeze,  and  the  corn-fields  are  rippling  all  over  in  their 
green  beauty.  The  larks  are  soaring  heavenwards,  war- 
bling forth  their  hymns  of  praise,  and  the  merle  and  the 
mavis  are  filling  the  air  with  the  sweet  melody  of  their 
ever  changeful  notes.  Who  that  can  get  away  from  it 
vould  now  remun  pent  up  within  city  walls  ?  Not  we. 
The  sound  of  monniain  streams,  as  they  bubble  along,  is  in 
(or  ears,  and  we  long  to  tread  once  more  the  rocky  dens 
and  woody  glens,  and  to  see  again  the  heather-covered 
bills.  So  we  propose  to  take  a  peep  at  our  old  friends 
at  Birken  Farm,  and  see  how  time  has  told  on  them. 

Yonder  are  the  grand  old  mountains,  with  their  look 
of  quiet  repose — 

"  That  like  gUnta  lUnd 
To  sentinel  endumtad  land;" 

the  everlasting  hills,  which  speak  so  plainly  of  the  power 
and  wonderful  handiwork  of  the  great  Creator.  We 
pass  the  Birken  Farm,  for  we  have  just  heard  that 
Angus  Ma^regor  no  longer  lives  there,  but  has  been 
nade  factor  to  young  MDonald,  and  resides  at  Benvoir 
farm-bouse.  Here  it  is,  a  substantial  building  situated 
in  the  most  lovely  spot  imaginablet  It  stands  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  grandest  of  Highland  passes,  and  the 
eye  at  a  glance  takes  in  a  wide  prospect  of  rare  beauty. 
Tbe  peaks  of  the  stately  mountains  rear  their  forms 
high  above  tbe  pass— the  rich  verdure  of  its  tree- 


oovered  sides  contrasting  with  the  crimson  of  tbe 
heather-covered  hills;  whilst,  just  infix)ntof  the  house,  a 
lovely  cascade  dashes  over  the  high  rocks,  and  falls  foam- 
ing into  the  water  below. 

At  the  gate  stands  Angus,  a  lad  no  longer,  but  a  tall, 
handsome,  well-proportioned  man,  with  a  high  forehead, 
and  the  thoughtful  look  of  a  student ;  beside  him  is 
a  young  woman  whose  lace  we  seem  to  have  seen  before, 
though  it  takes  us  some  time  to  recall  exactly  where. 
She  is  above  the  middle  height,  with  a  dark  complexion, 
with  black  eyes  of  great  beauty,  and  dark  wavy  hair; 
she  has  a  very  intelligent  face,  and  seems  listening 
eagerly  to  her  husband  (for  such  he  b)  as  he  draws  her 
attention  to  the  various  lights  and  shadows  which  are 
falling  on  the  pass  below.  Angus  turns  quickly  as  the 
figure  of  a  gentleman  approaches  the  gate,  and  with  a 
cry  of  delight  exclaims,  '*  ]>r.  Gordon— is  it  possible  ? 
Heartily  welcome,  my  kind  friend;  come  in,  and  let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  new  home  and  to  my  wife." 

We,  too,  though  invisible,  enter  at  tbe  open  gate,  and 
discover  that  Mrs.  Angus  Ma<^regor  is  no  other  than 
the  *'  Morag  Menzies"  of  other  days.  Truly  in  the  quiet- 
mannered,  well-educated,  thoughtful-minded  matron  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  sullen  Morag  of  former  years. 
From  the  time  of  little  Snow's  visit  to  the  school-house 
years  ago,  the  change  in  Morag  had  been  most  marked. 
The  many  prayers  offered  on  her  behalf  by  her  dead 
mother  were  fully  answered,  and  ere  long  her  father 
discovered  that  Morag's  talents  were  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  set  himself  to  call  forth,  as  far  as  he  could, 
her  latent  powers.  Her  application  and  perseverance,  as 
well  as  her  acuteness  and  depth  of  thought,  amazed  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  obtain  for  her  a  thoroughly  good 
education.  She  and  Snowdrop  had  gone  through  the 
same  course  of  training  at  the  Normal  School,  and 
afterwards  Morag  bad  been  retained  as  a  teacher  there. 
During  her  holidays  she  had  accompanied  Snow  more 
than  once  in  her  visits  to  the  Birken  Farm,  and  almost 
imperceptibly  Angus  and  she  became  attached  to  one 
another— Angus  rejoicing  in  the  society  of  one  able  to 
enter  into  his  favourite  pursuits. 

Dr.  Gordon  and  Angus  had  much  to  say  to  one  another; 
but  as  the  doctor  left  the  house  the  next  Hay,  in  his 
heart  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  so  foithfuUy, 
in  the  case  of  his  young  friend,  fulfilled  the  gracious 
promise,  '<  I  will  go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked 
places  straight ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass, 
and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron."  Tes;  he  was  con- 
tent now.  Angus's  talents  could  no  longer  be  said  to 
be  thrown  away,  but  were  usefully  employed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures;  and  even  as  regarded  the 
fiurming,  it  had  come  to  be  confessed  that  McDonald 
of  Benvoir's  estates  were  better  managed  than  any  in 
the  country.  Farewell,  Angus  Mapgregor !  Tou  have 
taught  us  the  lesson  that  the  path  of  duty  is  in  the  end 
the  path  of  blessing,  and  that  a  firm  trust  in  the 
promises  of  God  is  sure  to  obtain  a  frill  reward. 

But  Dr.  Gordon  has  other  friends  to  see  in  the  Strath; 
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.and  his  last  visit  ia  to  be  to  the  Birken  Farm,  where  we 
4ilso  purpose  to  go.  Here  we  are;  yooder  stand  the  birch 
trees,  waving  their  branches,  as  if  caressingly,  over  the 
old  house ;  and  at  the  door,  stocking  in  hand,  sits  Mrs. 
Macgregor.  A  little  boy  is  playing  near  her,  the  last  of 
-the  young  nestlings  that  still  rsinain  under  the  parental 
Toof ;  for  the  two  girls  are  out  in  the  world,  and  Bob 
Hoy— a  fine,  dever  lad^is  in  Aberdeen,  attending  college 
in  winter,  and  assisting  his  uncle  there  in  holiday  time. 
Mr.  Macgregor  still  superintends  his  farm,  but  his  por- 
tion of  work  is  small.  An  efficient  foreman  is  kept,  who 
carries  out  many  of  Angus's  new  modes  of  farming,  to 
which  the  farmer  himself  has  at  last  become  a  convert 

When  we  draw  near  the  bouse,  we  see  Mrs.  Mac- 
gregor is  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  man  who  bears 
a  pack  of  books  on  his  back.  We  catch  the  words, 
'^  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he 
addeth  no  sorrow  with  it." 

<'  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  farmer's  wife ;  <<  and  the  Lord 
gives  us  something  better  than  gold  and  silver— even  life 
everlasting,  through  Jesus  Christ  It  was  long  though 
ere  I  sought  for  the  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that  I  might 
be  rich,  and  the  white  raiment,  that  I  might  be  clothed. 
Nay,  I  never  would  have  sought,  had  not  Christ  himself 
.anointed  my  eyes  with  eye-«alve,  and  caused  me  to  see 
my  sin  and  my  Saviour." 

'<  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  said  the  man  ; 
''  he  has  indeed,  for  you  and  yours,  opened  rivers  in  dry 
places,  and  made  the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water.  And 
how  goes  it  with  Angus,  the  young  factor  ?" 

*'  Angus,"  said  the  mother,  her  face  lighting  up  with 
joy  at  the  name  of  her  favourite  son — '<  Angus  is  the 
happiest  man  in  all  the  country-side;  and  clever— so 
clever— that  even  yonr  learned  men  in  foreign  lands 
write  to  him  and  ask  his  opinion  on  many  subjects; 
and  there's  mony  a  nobleman  comes  here  to  see  Angus's 
model  farm,  which  the  young  laird  has  put  into  his  hand. 
And  yet  there's  no  piide  about  Angus.  He's  married  a 
wiselike  lass  in  his  own  station— no  a  grand  lady  as  he 
might  have  done,  who  would  have  looked  down  on  his 
father  and  mother,  and  been,  as  we  read  in  Scripture 
Esau's  wife  was  to  his  father  and  mother,  '  a  grief  of 
mind '  to  them.  No,  no ;  the  blessing  promised  to  those 
who  honour  their  father  and  mother  may  well  be  ful- 
£lled  to  our  Angus." 

''  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Macgregor,"  said 
the  colporteur ;  '<  I  always  thought  that  Angus  would 
prove  a  '  son  who  maketh  glad  his  father,'  for  he  was 
«arly  led  to  'choose  the  better  part ;'  and  you  know  the 
wise  king  said '  that  she  that  bare  a  wise  child  shall 
rejoice.' " 

How  long  this  conversation  might  have  continued,  we 
cannot  say;  but  Mrs.  Macgregor  was  suddenly  called 
in-doors,  and  " Book  Willie" — for  he  it  was  with  whom 
ahe  had  been  conversing — went  on  his  way. 

Ere  long  the  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  summer  sky, 
and  a  crescent  moon  had  arisen,  silvering  the  mountain 
^ps,  and  lighting  up  the  dark  pine-trees,  and  as  we  gaze 


on  her,  the  lines  so  often  said  in  our  childish  days  rise 
to  our  lips,  and  we  say, — 

"  The  unvearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 
Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 
And  pnbllshea  in  every  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

"  Soon  aa  the  evraing  shades  preyail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrdns  tale; 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  MrtiL" 

And  now,  with  the  calm  moonshine  falling  on  all  around, 
we  bid  farewell  to  Birken  Farm  and  its  inmates;  but  ere 
we  close  our  story  we  must  take  a  peep  at  the  owner  of 
the  golden  casket,  the  contents  of  which  proved  of 
greater  value  than  gold— yea,  much  fine  gold— to  those 
amongst  whom,  by  the  providence  of  God,  little  Snow- 
drop was  sent 


CHAPTER  XI. 
snowdrop's  new  home. 

"  Little  children  in  her  way 
FnrtWe  lilies  cast; 
Rngged  lips  unnsed  to  pray 
Blessed  her  as  she  passed." 

We  must  go  back  some  years  in  our  story,  and  trace  the 
histoiy  of  little  Snow  from  the  time  of  her  leaving  school 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  A  sweet,  lady-like  girl  she  is, 
one  fitted  to  gain  the  aflfections  of  all  who  know  her. 
So  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
school  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  favourite 
scholar,  whose  steady  behaviour  and  Christian  example 
had  proved  so  useful  to  many  of  her  companions.  But 
Snowdrop— or  Miss  Macgregor,  as  we  must  now  call 
her— felt  that  it  was  time  she  was  tiying  to  obtain  a 
situation  as  governess.  And  after  a  short  time  she  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  A  lady  in  Manchester,  the  wife  of 
a  highly  respected  merchant  there,  wished  a  young 
governess  to  superintend  the  education  of  two  little  girls 
of  seven  and  eight  years  old.  Snowdrop  applied  and 
was  engaged;  so,  after  a  short  visit  to  her  friends  at  the 
Birken  Farm,  she  set  off  once  more  alone  into  a  strange 
country,  bearing  with  her  as  her  chief  riches  the  golden 
casket,  the  precious  legacy  of  her  dead  mother. 

The  going  among  strangers  was  a  trial  to  the  sensitive 
girl,  but  she  had  too  early  been  thrown  on  herself  to 
shrink  back  now ;  and  though  at  first  she  felt  lonely  in 
her  Manchester  home,  she  soon  got  accustomed  to  it, 
and  became  attached  to  her  gentle  mistress,  Mrs.  Allen, 
and  her  warm-hearted  little  pupils,  Fanny  and  Kate. 
They,  on  their  parts,  soon  came  to  love  their  young  in- 
structress, and  in  play  hours  never  wearied  listening  to 
her  stories  of  life  at  the  Birken  Farm.  And  the  town-bred 
children  loved  to  hear  about  the  sweet  wfld  flowers,  and 
the  purple  heather-covered  hills—the  bramble-berrying 
expeditions  in  the  autumn,  and  the  snow-houses  and 
skating  in  the  winter  season.  Then  they  became  quite 
familiar  with  the  names  of  little  Bob  Boy,  and  baby 
Willie,  and  the  two  girls,  and  the  dever  Angus,  and  tlie 
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thocgbtfal  student,  Joe  M'Callaoi ;  and  often  they 
would  ask  to  be  told  again  about  the  little  cripple  girl, 
Bsk  Gordon. 

Yes;  Snowdrop  was  happy.  She  had  beard  plenty 
(asvho  has  not?)  about  the  unhappiness  of  govemesaes, 
and  how  tbey  are  treated  with  neglect  and  oppression ; 
bat  all  she  could  say  was,  it  was  not  so  in  her  case. 
Ereiytbiiig  was  done  to  make  her  feel  happy  and  at  ease, 
and  her  little  pupils  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  her 
<»mfort  Ohy  if  little  children  would  only  remember 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those 
who  devote  their  time  to  teaching  and  taking  care  of 
them  depends  upon  the  way  they  act  towards  them,  I 
belieTe  there  would  be  far  fewer  true  stories  of  unhappy, 
discontented  govemessea. 

"  £vll  is  wnraghi  by  want  of  thought 
As  much  as  bj  want  of  heart." 

The  thoughtful  action,  the  loving  caress,  the  gentle 
word,  how  much  they  do  to  lighten  a  heavy  heart,  or 
cheer  a  sad  one ! 

Only  one  thing  grieved  Snowdrop  in  her  new  home, 
and  that  was,  that  God  was  not  honoured  there.  I  do 
not  mean  that  the  children  were  not  instructed  in 
Bible  truths,  or  allowed  to  go  to  bed  without  repeat- 
in;  a  fonn  of  prayer.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  were 
not  taken  regularly  to  church  by  their  parents,  and 
taught  to  keep,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  Sabbath  holy; 
hat,  in  spite  of  these  things,  God  as  a  real  living 
^K<J,  Jesus  as  a  risen,  present  Saviour,  was  unknown 
in  the  Aliens'  home.  And  yet  Mrs.  Allen  was  the 
child  of  godly  parents,  and  could  look  back  to  a  time 
nheo  solemn  impressions  of  the  reality  of  the  an- 
ieen  world  pressed  upon  her,  days  when  she  was  almost 
persnaded  to  be  a  Christian— days  when,  as  she  saw  the 
hvly  lives  and  marked  the  peace  and  joy  enjoyed  by  her 
parents,  she  could  say  from  her  heart,  "  Blessed  are  the 
}tople  whose  God  is  the  Lord;"  and  even  more  when 
she  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  those  loved  ones,  who, 
bvely  in  life,  were  not  long  separated  in  death.  She  had 
<^d,  '*  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
itij  last  end  be  like  his."  So  far  she  had  gone,  but  had 
!c<)ked  backward.  The  care  of  this  life,  nay,  even  more, 
the  love  she  bore  to  one  who  cared  for  none  of  these 
thmgs,  turned  her  back;  and  in  her  married  life,  step  by 
step,  she  "foi^t  God."  But  he  never  foi:got  her.  By 
the  bands  of  love  he  sought  to  win  her  to  himself. 
Three  lovely  children  were  granted  to  her,  and  she  re- 
ceived the  gift  with  joy ;  but,  alas !  remembered  not  to 
thank  the  Giver.  Then  affliction  was  tried.  Her 
ytmngcst  child — ^her  only  boy— was  removed  by  death. 

"  Oh,  not  in  anger,  not  in  wrath 
The  re^Mr  came  that  Am,j\ 
Twms  an  angel  Tisited  the  earth. 
And  bore  the  flower  away." 

And  Mrs.  Allen  did  look  up  to  heaven,  where  her  babe 
ha>i  gone.  A  doud  had  fallen  on  earthly  things,  and 
the  brightness  seemed  for  a  while  to  come  all  from 
a>-OTe ;  but  time  passed,  and  the  shadow-cloud  gradually 
rt^se  from  earth  and  ascended,  but  only  to  shut  out  the 


gleam  of  light  which  had  come  from  heaven.  Yes ;  the 
earthly  path  brightened,  and  the  cloud  hid  the  heavenly. 
But  our  God  is  a  God  of  love,  who  willeth  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  and  condemns  reluctantly;  and  while  the  voice 
of  justice  said, ''  She  is  joined  to  her  idols,  let  her  alone; 
she  is  an  unfruitful  tree,  cut  her  down — ^why  cuuibereth 
she  the  ground  ?"  a  greater  voice  was  saying,  "  Let  it 
alone  till  I  dig  about  it  and  dung  it,  and  then  if  it  bear 
fruit,  welL"  And  the  digging  and  the  pruning  canw 
thus: — 

When  Snowdrop  had  been  about  three  years  with  the 
Aliens,  she  observed  with  sorrow  that  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  joyous  spirit  of  her  mistress;  an  anxious 
look  clouded  her  face,  and  her  bright  smile  was  seldom 
seen.  Nor  was  the  change  in  her  alone.  Mr.  Allen 
looked  grave  and  oppressed;  and  once  as  he  sat  with  his 
children  on  each  side  of  him,  she  saw  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  looked  at  them.  Snowdrop  hoped  it  was 
only  some  passing  trouble  that  had  caused  the  change — 
some  anxiety  about  business  matters,  such  as  often 
troubles  a  merchant ;  but  as  weeks  passed  on  the  truth 
came  out  It  was  the  year  of  the  great  mercantile 
pressure,  and  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Allen  was  partner 
gave  way,  and  left  aU  concerned  in  it  ruined  men.  The 
blow  fell  heavily  on  Mrs.  Allen,  even  although  it  had 
been  anticipated ;  riches  had  taken  to  themselves  wings 
and  flown  away,  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  true 
riches  which  endure  for  ever.  Oh,  it  was  a  time  of 
darkness  and  dread !  Mr.  Allen,  strong  man  though  he 
was,  gave  way  as  he  thought  of  his  wife  and  children, 
accustomed  to  every  luxury,  now  left  penniless.  Snow- 
drop did  indeed  prove  a  blessing  in  those  days,  and 
faithfully  did  she  strive  to  repay  the  kindness  she  had 
received.  Young  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Allen  consulted  her 
on  many  things  connected  with  their  change  of  life.  It 
was  to  her  that  the  little  gu-ls,  bewildered  with  the  grief 
of  their  parents,  clung,  hardly  understanding  more  than 
that  mamma  and  papa  were  sad,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  leave  their  nice  pleasant  home,  and  perhaps 
have  fewer  dolls  and  toys  to  pby  with  ;  and,  above  all, 
it  was  to  Snowdrop  that  Mrs.  Allen  told  all  her  grief 
and  anxiety.  And  in  those  days  the  gentle  God-fearing 
girl  found  many  precious  opportunities  of  speaking  a 
word  in  season  for  her  Lord  and  Master.  Eagerly  Mrs. 
Allen  listened.  Oh,  how  God's  own  words  seemed  to 
iaU  like  cooling  balm  on  her  fevered  heart !  How  they 
soothed !  how  they  comforted !  True,  they  pierced 
also,  whispering  of  a  God  forgotten  in  her  days  of 
happiness,  rejected  in  her  hours  of  ease ;  but  a  God  of 
mercy  still,  long-suffering  and  slow  to  anger--a  Father, 
willing  to  forgive  for  Christ's  sake.  True,  those  words 
of  peace  and  love  brought  with  them  memories  of  the  past, 
but  they  brought  also  counsels  of  love  and  truth,  spoken 
as  only  loving  parents  can;  but  it  was  through  the 
riches  contained  in  the  << golden  casket"  that  the 
blessing  fell. 

One  day,  when  Mrs.  Alleu*s  grief  was  becoming 
morbid— when,  instead  of  exerting  herself  for  the  sake 
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of  lier  hosband  and  children,  she  had  given  way,  and 
lay  weary  and  helpless  on  the  couch,  Snowdrop  slipped 
quietly  into  the  room.  Mrs.  Allen  lay  as  if  asleep,  and 
Snowdrop,  fearing  to  disturb  her,  went  out  of  the  room; 
but  before  doing  so,  she  put  one  of  her  illuminated 
promise  cards  on  the  small  table  which  stood  beside  the 
couch.  Presently  Mrs.  Allen  awoke,  and  seeing  the 
card,  almost  unconsciously  took  it.  Listlessly  her  eyes 
rested  on  the  words,  ''Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me." 
The  day  of  trouble !-- surely  that  was  the  day  in  which 
she  was  living  now.  Over  and  over  she  read  the  words. 
Might  she  make  the  promise  her  own— she  who  had 
lived  so  long  afar  off  from  Gtod,  who  had  forgotten  the 
Saviour  she  once  loved?  Tes;  there  was  no  word 
saying  who  only  were  to  call.  If  a  soul  was  in  trouble 
and  called  in  fSuth,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
answer  would  be  to  them.  And  she  did  call  as  a  little 
child  who  is  in  sore  trouble  because  it  feels  it  has 
offended  a  kind  father.  She  called.  The  earthly 
trouble  seemed  for  the  while  forgotten;  for  the  first 
call  was,  "Father,  I  have  sinned,  and  am  no  more 
worthy  to  be  called  thy  child.  Father,  forgive,  for 
Christ's  sake."  That  was  the  first  call,  and  the  answer— 
who  can  doubt  ? — came  in  the  Lord's  own  time.  From 
the  burden  of  sin  he  did  deliver  her,  by  directing  her 
eyes  to  him  who  bore  her  sins  in  his  body  on  the  tree. 
God's  promise,  we  dare  not  doubt^  was  faithfully  ful- 
filled ;  and  in  due  season  the  res|ilt  of  that  free  forgive- 
ness, *'  Thou  shalt  glorify  me,"  was  seen  in  the  holy 
walk,  in  the  Christian  life  of  the  wife  and  mother.  And 
when,  in  after  years,  she  spoke  to  her  children  of  that 
day  of  trouble,  she  never  foiled  to  relate  also  the  story 
of  the  Qolden  Casket,  and  the  blessing  one  of  its 
precious  cards  brought  to  her  own  soul 


CHAPTER  XIL 

KEW  TXi^b'S  DAT  IN  THB  BUSH. 

"  Thejr  spent  their  lives  for  others. 
Yet  the  world  knew  them  not : 
It  had  not  known  their  Master, 
And  thejr  sought  no  higher  lot." 

Thx  scene  changes.  Our  last  peep  at  Snowdrop  leads 
us  £ar  away  from  the  Birken  Farm  across  the  sea  to  the 
far-off  land  of  her  birth.  Tes ;  little  Snow  is  once 
more  in  Australia ;  she  has  visited  her  old  home,  shed 
tears  over  her  father's  grave,  and  scattered  flowers  on  it; 
and  now  she  is  living  in  the  bush,  the  happy  wife  of  a 
young  Scotch  minister,  whose  chief  work  is  going  from 


station  to  station  preaching  the  gospel  among  his 
fellow-countrymen.  And  Snowdrop  is  happy,  very 
happy  in  her  new  home ;  truly  the  Lord  hath  been 
mindful  of  her,  and  hath  blessed  her.  The  lines,  she 
says,  have  fallen  unto  her  in  pleasant  places.  She 
came  to  Australia  with  the  Aliens,  who,  obliged  to  leave 
Manchester,  sought  to  obtain  at  least  a  livelihood  in 
that  country,  and  Snow  went  with  them.  They  could 
only  give  her  a  small  remuneration ;  but  she  could  not 
leave  them  in  their  time  of  trial  She  saw  them  com* 
fortably  settled,  then  sought  another  situation ;  but  ere 
that  was  obtained,  she  had  met  and  been  asked  in 
marriage  by  an  old  Scotch  friend,  no  other  than  Joseph 
M*Callnm,  now  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  His  health 
had  got  good,  though  he  was  not  robust,  and  the 
Australian  climate  suited  him  well.  The  wish  of  his 
heart  to  preach  Christ  had  been  granted  unto  him.  He 
bad  committed  his  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  had 
brought  it  to  pass. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  New  Teat's  Day,  and  Mr. 
M'Callum  and  his  gentle  wife  sat  on  the  verandah  which 
ran  round  their  little  home.  The  excessive  heat  con- 
trasted strangely  with  their  remembrances  of  Scottish 
New  Tear's  Days,  And  lovely  as  all  was  around  them— 
the  flowers  grew  in  profusion,  and  bright-winged  birds 
flitted  past— still  they  gave  a  quiet  sigh  for  the  snow- 
capped hills  and  the  bright  ingle-side  of  the  old  countrie. 
But  Snowdrop  held  in  her  hand  the  precious  casket, 
and  once  more  Joe  M'Callum's  eye  rested  on  the 
promise  card  with  the  words,  *'  Commit  thy  way  onto 
the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass.*'  As  he  read,  in  spirit  he  was  once  more  at  the 
Birken  Farm,  sitting,  cast  down  in  spirit,  watching  the 
thick  clouds  on  the  mountain  summits.  Once  more  he 
seemed  to  feel  the  glow  of  joy  and  peace  that  filled  his 
heart  as  he  was  enabled  there  and  then  in  £uth  to 
commit  his  ways  unto  the  Lord.  Once  more  he  saw 
the  wonderful  sun  setting,  which  had  succeeded  that 
cloudy  day,  and  which  had  so  powerfully  engraved 
itself  on  his  '<  mental  eye  ;*'  and  half  wonderingly  he 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  the  history  of  the  promise 
card  and  the  Qolden  Casket.  And  as  he  aDd 
Snowdrop  knelt  together  that  night  in  prayer,  they 
returned  thanks  to  the  great  answerer  of  prsjer, 
who  had  made  the  darkness  light  before  them,  and 
crooked  things  straight ;  who  had  broken  the  gates  of 
brass,  and  cut  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder;  and  who  had 
fiilfilled  his  promise  that  bis  own  word  should  not 
return  to  him  void,  and  had  so  richly  blessed  the 
precious  promises  contained  in  little  Snowdrop's 
Qolden  Casket  k.  h. 
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Ill -THE  CHIJBCHES,  AND  THEIR  WOBE. 


|MONG  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  States,  the  Qirard  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia  affords  a  good 
illustration  of  the  rule  that  the 
character  of  an  establishment  depends  more  on 
the  living  men  who  manage  it  to-day,  than  on  the 
dead  founder  who  prescribed  its  laws  in  his  last 
wilL  Stephen  Qirard,  an  American  citizen  of 
French  descent,  left  a  large  sum  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  maintaining  in  Philadelphia  a 
college  for  the  education  of  boys.  Knowing  no 
ministers  of  religion  except  Popish  priests,  and 
ha?ing  contracted  an  intense  antipathy  to  them 
and  their  system,  he  made  it  a  fundamental  law 
th&t  no  minister  of  religion,  or  missionary,  of  any 
class  or  name,  should  ever  be  permitted  even  to 
set  a  foot  within  the  gates  of  his  college.  That 
law  is  observed  rigidly  in  its  letter ;  for  I  was 
kept  outside  the  gate,  while  the  laymen  and  ladies 
of  the  party  were  led  over  the  premises  by  one  of 
the  directors.  But  the  intention  of  the  testator 
kis  been  signally  frustrated.  He  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  Christianity  out  of  his  college. 
He  bound  the  directors  in  all  time  to  keep  the 
ministers  of  reli^on  out ;  but  religion  itself  has 
come  in.  "The  word  of  God  is  not  bound"  by 
the  will  of  an  unbelieving  millionaire  any  more 
than  by  the  dungeons  of  a  despot  It  was  neces- 
sary to  place  the  institution  under  the  manage- 
ment of  respectable  citizens ;  and  it  appears  that 
a  corps  of  respectable  citizens  who  will  administer 
the  afiairs  of  such  a  college  without  the  gospel  is 
not  to  be  had  in  Philadelphia.  The  gospel  ac- 
cordingly is  frequently  preached  to  the  students 
bj  the  directors  themselves ;  and  some  of  them, 
as  I  know,  preach  the  gospel  with  force  and  ful- 
ness. 
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The  buildings,  all  of  white  marble,  are  spacious 
and  elegant    The  endowment  is  ample. 

Qirard's  will  incidentally  illustrates  one  leading 
peculiarity  of  the  Popish  system — that  it  makes 
religion  an  afi&ur  of  the  priests.  The  testator 
imagined  that  by  keeping  priests  out  of  his  in- 
stitution he  would  keep  out  religion.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  love  of  Christ  constrains  every  one 
who  tastes  it  to  be,  in  some  sphere,  a  missionary. 
This  ought  to  give  a  strength  to  the  Protestant 
Church  which  the  priestly  system  of  Home  can 
never  know.  When  this  privilege  comes  to  be 
generally  realized,  the  world  will  be  won.  By 
right  there  are  in  the  world  as  many  propagators 
of  Christianity  as  there  are  believers  in  Christ. 
The  rule  of  the  Church  should  be.  Every  man  his 
own  missionary. 

For  my  own  part,  I  don't  think  it  was  credit- 
able to  the  legislature  and  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  permit  the  Qirard  College  to  be  instituted 
at  all,  with  a  stigma  against  a  whole  class  of 
honest  citizens  imbedded  in  its  constitution. 
That  is  their  own  affair,  however;  and  Providence 
has  done  what  the  State  Legislature  failed  to  do 
— secured  that^  in  point  of  &ct,  the  intention  of 
pouring  upon  society  a  continuous  stream  of 
educated  youth  untinged  by  Christian  ideas 
shoidd  prove  abortive.  Happily  the  condition  of 
the  country  seems  to  be  such  that  you  may  still 
say  regarding  the  faith  in  Christ,  as  Horace  said 
of  Nature,  Though  you  push  it  out  with  a  fork, 
it  will  come  in  again. 

On  the  whole,  the  United  States  stand  pre- 
eminent among  the  nations  for  the  number  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  benevolent  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  Christian  Church,  though  the 
greatest  and  most  widely  spread,  can  hardly  be 
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reckoned  as  <me  of  the  number :  it  is  rather  the  root 
on  which  they  grow — the  source  of  their  life  and 
power.  It  is  the  Tree  of  Righteousness,  the 
planting  of  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness,  which  has 
covered  the  land  with  its  fruitful  boughs. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  arrests  the  attention 
of  a  stranger  when  he  is  introduced  to  the  society 
of  Christians  in  the  States,  is  their  comparative 
freedom  from  mutual  jealousies.  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Methodists 
mingle  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  No  man 
holds  up  his  head  on  account  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs ;  and  no  man  on  that  account 
holds  down  his  head  No  sect  either  seeks  or 
gets  precedence  of  another.  Tour  place  in  society 
or  your  prospect  in  Hfe  is  not  affected  by  the 
shade  of  your  religious  profession.  No  Church 
is  established.  All  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  and  in  the  favour  of  the  government  It 
happens  that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
are  worshippers  in  a  Methodist  church.  The 
predecessor  of  the  President  was  a  Presbyterian. 

Nor  do  the  government  and  legislature  find  it 
necessaiy  to  exclude  religion  from  their  sphere. 
How  they  contrive  to  define  the  boundary-line, 
or  whether  they  prefer  to  leave  it  undefined,  it 
would  not  be  suitable  here  to  inquire  or  explain. 
My  business  is  to  state  the  fact  for  general  infor- 
mation. The  Houses  of  Legislature  begin  their 
work  every  day  with  prayer.  A  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  appointed  by  the  President  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  which  was  universally  ob- 
served. You  might  have  read,  for  example,  in 
the  Irish  newspapers,  an  advertisement  to  the 
effect  that  the  office  of  the  United  States  Con- 
sulate in  Belfast  would  be  closed  on  a  certain 
day  of  a  certain  month  on  account  of  the  national 
fast 

Any  one  who  visits  the  country  may  perceive 
at  a  glance  that  there  is  no  lack  of  means  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  Christian  ordinances, 
although  all  depends  on  voluntary  liberality. 
The  money  expended  on  church  and  Sabbath- 
school  edifices  is  enormous.  Forty  thousand 
pounds  is  not  an  uncommon  estimate  for  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  one  of  the  great  cities. 
The  modem  ecclesiastical  edifices  surpass  in  ele- 
gance and  costliness  anything  that  can  be  seen  in 
this  country.     If  the  distribution  of  their  re- 


sources is  not  equal — too  lavish  in  rich  places, 
and  too  spare  in  poor — the  people  of  America 
confess  and  lament,  and  endeavour  to  core  the 
eviL  Besides,  this  is  a  weakness  common  to 
them  with  all  others,  whether  endowed  or  un- 
endowed. 

I  confess  that,  with  all  my  affection  for  the 
men,  and  all  my  admiration  of  their  liberality,  I 
had  some  misgivings  regarding  the  present  pre- 
vailing tendency  among  them  to  rear  gorgeous 
temples  at  immense  cost  In  Philadelphia,  a 
Methodist  church  in  course  of  erection,  and  nearly 
finished,  is  of  polished  white  marble  from  the 
foundation  to  the  pinnacle,  steeple  and  all  An- 
other, lately  completed,  belonging  to  the  Baptists, 
is  built  of  a  beautiful  green  stone,  brought  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  other  denominations  were  not 
behind  in  the  race.  I  feared  that  this  taste 
might  be  carried  too  tar,  and  I  frankly  ex- 
pressed my  fear,  both  in  public  and  in  private ; 
for  (it  may  be  noted  in  passing)  I  never  found  it 
necessary  to  conceal  my  opinions  from  my  friends 
in  America. 

On  one  occasion  I  gave  to  a  very  large  repre- 
sentative meeting  of  the  Baptists  the  reproof  that 
a  child  long  ago  gave  to  me.     Soon  after  1843, 
while  Free  churches  were  springing  up  every- 
where in  Scotland^  a  Christian  lady,  in  her  own 
house,  took  an  opportunity  of  reading  me  a  lec- 
ture on  the  too  great  costliness  of  many  churches 
that  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  course  of  erection  for 
our  use,  especially  in  the  cities,  intimating  that 
each  of  the  imnecessary  steeples  which  the  rich 
were  rearing  might  have  been  exchanged  for  a  com- 
fortable edifice  in  some  poor  district     I  felt  that 
there  was  some  force  in  the  lady's  reproof;  and 
the  only  defence  I  could  suggest  was,  that  if  the 
lavish  expenditure  were  in  the  givers'  hearts  a 
real  offering  to  the  Lord,  a  hosannah  to  the  Sou 
of  David,  the  gift  would  be  accepted  as  a  true 
service.     Whereupon  her  little  daughter,  sitting 
at  her  feet,  interposed  to  say  sharply,  <'  Ah,  but  it 
is  a  hosannah  to  the  Free  Church." 

There  the  matter  lies.  Both  we  in  Scotland 
and  our  brethren  in  America  are  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  eye  of  the  Church's  Head.  N(» 
man  can  judge  his  neighbour.  Certidnly  to  build 
a  cheap  church,  while  the  worshippers  dwell  in 
houses  of  cedar,  is  neither  pleasing  to  God  nor 
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creditable  ia  the  siglit  kA  sMa  On  the  other 
hand,  if  qpkndiH  ecdeaiastical  edifiees  are  the 
ezpresaioQ  and  the  food  cf  hnnan  prid<^  the 
saTour  of  them  is  not  eweet  to  the  Lord.  But 
to  his  on  Maeter  eveiy  man  stends  or  fiJla  It 
is  not  only  the  most  charitable,  but  {vrobably  the 
most  oonrect  rusm  of  the  sobject  to  sappoee  thst 
tbe  goffgeoBsneas  of  Amerieaa  ecdesiaatical  areM- 
tectore  at  present  is  %  part  of  the  immense  ez- 
paiisiveness  and  liberality  of  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation.  On  every  ttde  they  eipand  and 
expend.  If  thej  had  made  their  chmrdies  an 
exception,  the  fiu:t  would  have  been  taken  as  a 
proof  of  pennrioosness  rather  than  of  hnmilHy. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  tbe  recent  his* 
torj  of  the  diristian  Chnrches  in  the  States  is 
the  novoonsnmmated  nnion  of  two  long-separated 
brmdies  of  the  Presbyterians.  So  far  firom  this 
juoctiGD  that  increases  the  strength  of  one  deno^ 
mination  stimng  jealonsy  in  the  rest,  it  has  be- 
came the  oecBsioD  of  increasing  the  brotherly 
kindnen  and  charity  that  previoasly  prevailed. 
At  an  adraneed  stage  of  the  n^tiations  for 
imioD,  the  Evangelical  Episcopal  Cburch,  rejMre- 
sented  by  some  of  its  highest  dignitaries  as  well 
as  its  moat  esteemed  members,  held  a  fraternal 
nicetbg  with  the  Ptesbyteriana,  in  which  all  sec- 
tions woe  carried  away  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
tliar  darity.  All  who  participated  in  their  love- 
^east  speak  of  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  remembered 
and  reiiahed  for  a  lifetime.  At  the  first  meeting 
'if  tbe  United  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  last  sam- 
pler there  was  a  similar  conjoint  meeting  with 
the  B^>ti8t  Chorch,  which  happened  to  be  hold- 
ing its  National  Assembly  in  the  same  dty  at  the 
same  time.  The  Chnrches  have  obtained  grace 
&om  their  common  Lord  to  rejoice  both  inwardly 
ttd  psblieiy  in  each  othei^s  proq>eril7. 

I  fratemised  with  all  the  Chnrches  as  I  had 
(^pportonity;  Imt  on  account  of  the  errand  on 
-^bich  I  was  sent,  I  was  thrown  for  the  most  part 
among  the  Presl^terians.  In  particnlar,  I  watched 
^tk  much  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
^^^sembly,  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  AssemUj,  consisting  of  about  six  hundred 
iUegatcs — ^ministers  and  elders — conducted  their 
ess  with  eneigy  and  precision,  and  entire 

'•nty.    Ko  man  was  allowed  to  waste  his  neigh- 

i^z  time  and  his  own  with  an  ocean  of  unne- 


cessary eloquence.  For  the  most  part,  the  business 
was  in  substance  reconstruction  in  a  Gommittee  of 
the  whcde  Hoose^  and  a  term  of  five  minutes  and 
no  morewas  allotted  to  each  orator.  Bya  general 
rul^  any  speaker  might  obtain  a  prolongation  of 
the  time  by  an  express  vote  of  the  House  asked 
and  givoL    Sometimes  the  fibvour  was  asked  and 

emphatically  not  given.     Brother  B ,  from 

Ohio,  was  arrested  by  the  Moderator  at  tbe  termi- 
nation of  the  l^gal  five  minutes.  The  time  was 
don^  but  not  so  the  matter  that  still  stirred  in 
Brother  B ^'s  brain.     Will  the  House  grant 


an  extension  1  Thoeewhoagree  to  ^e  Brother 
B  an  extensiott  w31  please  to  say  "Aye;" 

a  few  scattered  "  Ayes  "  respond.  Those  who  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion  will  please  to  say  "  No;** 
when  a  "  No"  from  several  hundred  throats  roared 
like  Niagara^    The  House  momentarily  smiled  at 

its  own  unanimity;  Brother  B resumed  his 

seat,  and  another  speaker  caught  the  Moderator's 
eye.  The  whole  was  settled  with  the  most  per- 
fect good  humour  in  leas  time  than  I  have  taken 
to  t^  the  story.  Neither  time  nor  temper  was 
lost  in  the  transaction. 

Although  in  this  way  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly showed  sharply  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  time,  they  were  abundantly  lenient  to  us 
who  were  foreign  deputies.  They  sternly  curbed 
any  tendency  to  prolixity  among  themselves,  but 
they  threw  the  reins  absolutely  loose  when  the 
strangers  were  introduced.  We  were  in  all  six 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  besides  others 
firom  Canada;  and  the  Assembly  gave  itself  up 
to  us  without  imposing  the  least  restraint,  or 
giving  any  indication  of  weariness.  Whether  we 
spoke  to  the  point  at  wandered  from  it  they  never 
swerved,  but  listened  with  patience  and  marks  of 
inter^  to  the  close.  And  this  contrast  did  not 
seem  to  cost  them  any  efibrt  It  came  easily, 
and,  as  it  w^re,  unconsciously.  I  saw  in  it^  as  I 
thought,  an  example  of  beautiful  courteousness — 
a  courteousness  that  sat  easy  on  them,  and  was 
not  the  result  of  a  special  effort  But  I  saw 
more  in  it  than  merely  the  politeness  displayed 
by  an  assembly  of  gentlemen.  I  saw  a  deep,  com- 
placent love  of  the  parent  race  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  good  in  that  great  offspring- 
nation.  They  loved  us  because  they  recognized 
us  as  deputies  of  the  Churches  in  Britain,  sent  to 
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inquire  how  they  did,  and  bid  them  Qod-speed 
in  their  great  mission. 

A  cuiioQS  illustration  of  their  desire  to  husband 
the  precious  treasure  of  time  appeared  in  a  motion 
submitted  at  an  early  session  by  a  member,  him- 
self a  doctor  of  divinity,  to  the  effect  that  the 
clerks,  when  called  to  read  lists  of  names  in  the 
appointment  of  conmdttees,  or  other  branches  of 
the  Assembly's  business,  should  omit  the  letters 
D.D.  wherever  they  might  occur,  and  so  shorten 
the  procesa  The  motion  was  lost  on  a  vote.  I 
was  only  amused  with  the  proposal  when  I  heard 
it  made;  but  afterwards,  when  I  observed  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  members  of  committees 
were  entitled  to  the  distinction,  and  that  their 
method  is  to  read  out  in  clear  tones  the  two  sig- 
nificant capitals  after  every  name,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  motion,  if  it  had  been  adopted, 
would  have  sensibly  abbreviated  the  procedure 
of  the  House,  and  reduced  the  fatigue  of ,  its 
officers. 

Much  energy  and  perseverance  are  exhibited 
both  by  the  Presb3rterians  and  the  other  seetions 
of  the  Church  in  the  prosecution  of  their  home 
evangelistic  work.  From  the  quantity  and  the 
kind  of  immigration  that  the  country  is  obliged 
continually  to  receive  and  absorb,  a  great  deal  of 
home  mission  work  is  needed.  It  ia  both  instruc- 
tive and  reproving  to  us  on  our  side  of  the  sea 
to  watch  the  skill  and  liberality  with  which  that 
work  is  prosecuted.  Speaking  chiefly  of  the 
cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  in  which  I 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  it,  I  shall 
explain  their  method  of  procedure. 

A  congregation  fixes  on  a  spot  in  the  city  or 
tbe  suburbs  where  the  population  ia  increasing 
and  the  provision  for  Christian  ordinances  ^cant 
They  buy  a  rectangular  building  lot  with  streets 
on  three  of  its  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  front 
next  the  narrower  street  they  build  a  mission- 
house,  which  in  size  and  cost  and  beauty  is  quite 
equal  to  one  of  our  good  city  churches,  the  best 
half  of  the  lot  standing  meantime  bare.  They 
now  set  to  work  with  schools.  Sabbath  schools, 
Sabbath-day  worship,  and  district  visiting,  using 
tbe  mission-house,  which  is  conveniently  divided, 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  mission.  A  minister 
is  obtained;  and  while  he  devotes  all  his  time  to 
the  station,  some  men  of  energy  and  skill  from 


the  parent  congregation  devote  to  it  all  the  time 
that  they  can  spare  from  their  ordinary  callings 
I  preached  on  a  Sabbath  evening  to  a  congregi- 
tion  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  such  a  mis- 
sion-houso.  When  the  work  has  advanced  to  a 
certain  stage,  a  fine  church  is  built  on  the  best 
portion  of  the  site,  and  the  seoondaiy  stmctme, 
in  which  the  congregation  was  nursed,  becomes 
the  sphere  of  its  schools  and  all  its  evangelistic 
operations. 

Eveiy  church  has  its  large  hall,  with  many 
other  rooms  of  various  dimensions,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  its  work;  and  these  auxiliary  stractures 
are  in  all  cases  handsome,  commodious,  convenient^ 
and  elegant      In  this   respect    the    American 
Churches  go  &i  ahead  of  all  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  at  home.   They  do  their  work  thoroughly. 
They  spare  no  labour  and  no  expense.    They  act 
on  the  principle  that  a  thing  which  ought  to  be 
done,  ought  to  be  done  well    Sabbath  schools, 
adult  classes,  evening  prayer-meetings,  are  not 
shuffled  into  any  out-of-the-way  sort  of  place  that 
can  be  borrowed  or  hired.     Accommodation  sub- 
stantial, convenient^  and  beautiful  is  in  all  cases 
provided  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church.     The  Sunday-school  work  is  conducted 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance  by  all  sections 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  States.      The 
children  of  the  members  seem  to  get  much  more 
attention  from  the  Church  than  in  our  country. 
This  is  a  department  in  which  we  are  specially 
called  at  present  to  examine  their  methods  and 
foUow  their  exampla     Now,  more  than  ever,  in 
our  own  country  the  Church  is  bound  to  see  to 
the  religious  education  of  the  young.     Whatever 
amount  of  scriptural  knowledge  may  be  com- 
municated in  the  national  schools  of  the  f utnre, 
it  behoves  the  Christian  parents,  in  their  capacity 
of  Church  members,  to  make  provision  in  a  com- 
bined and  organized  form  for  the  training  of  their 
families  in  that  branch  of  instruction  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  true  success. 

I  enjoyed  many  opportunities  of  observing  the 
systematic  energy  with  which  this  work  is  con- 
ducted in  the  States.  In  some  cases  the  classes 
meet  in  the  morning;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
early  afternoon  is  devoted  to  it — ^between  the 
forenoon  and  evening  diets  of  public  worship. 

In  Chicago  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  mee^ 
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in  a  body  eveiy  Satniday  at  noon  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  lesson  for  the  following  day, 
and  giving  to  each  other  suggestions  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  the  best  method  of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  its  lessons.  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
attending  and  addressing  that  meeting.  Upwards 
of  two  hundred  teachers  assemble.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  similar  institution  here  on  so  large 
a  scale;  I  looked  with  great  interest  on  that  large 
and  lively  meeting,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
])ositive  benefit  that  each  teacher  may  derive 
from  the  exercise  of  the  day,  but  also  and 
chiefly  as  a  symptom  of  a  great  and  sustained 
zeal  in  Sabbath  work  already  existing  in  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Much  of  the  benefit  is,  I  fear, 
lost  by  a  habit  among  many  teachers  of  going  to 
the  class  unprepared,  mentally  or  spiritually,  and 
counting  that  what  is  uppermost  and  comes  easily 
may  do  well  enough,  especiaUy  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Unless  the  teacher's  mind  has  fully 
entered  into  the  meaning  of  the  lesson  before- 
hand, and  his  heart  felt  the  power  of  the  saving 
tmtb,  there  is  no  glow  of  earnestness  when  the 
Iionr  arrives,  and  the  attention  of  the  children 
cannot  be  caught  and  held.  The  noonday  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers  in  Chicago  remains  on  my 
memory,  a  bright  spot  of  hope  for  the  future  of 
the  Church  in  that  great  and  bustling  mercantile 
community. 

Unfortunately  for  myself  I  enjoyed  very  few 
opportunities  of  listening  to  the  mimstrations  of 
the  American  ministers.  As  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  in  good  health,  and  intending  to  remain  only 
a  very  short  time  in  the  country,  I  consented,  at 
the  request  of  my  friends,  to  preach  wherever  I 
vrent,  and  thus  I  lost  the  privilege  of  being  a 
hearer.  I  enjoyed,  however,  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
conrse  in  private  with  many  Christian  ministers 
whom  I  learned  to  love  and  admire.  I  saw  in 
their  congregations  a  reflection  of  their  characters 
and  influence.  The  Churches  in  America,  I 
think,  have  been  remembered  by  the  Head  in  his 
distribntion  of  preachers  and  missionaries.  Much 
prayer  has  ascended  in  the  States  for  the  special 
gift  of  pastors  and  teachers,  and  in  large  measure 
their  07  has  been  heard. 

The  crowds  that  throng  the  streets  in  motion 
towards  the  hou^  of  prayer  in  the  morning  of 
the  Lord*s-day,  and  the  great  assemblies  congre- 


gated within  the  churches,  contribute  to  hold  up 
the  hands  that  hang  down  and  to  strengthen  the 
feeble  knees  in  regard  to  the  future  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  land.  In  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  religious  worship  is  conducted  in  the 
States,  it  seems  to  differ  very  littie  from  the  pre- 
vailing habits  in  evangelical  communities  among 
ourselve&  I  observe  that  some  who  have  lately 
published  their  impressions  in  this  country  have 
stated  broadly  that  the  congregations  sit  silent, 
and  permit  the  choir  to  sing  the  praise  of  Ood  in 
the  sanctuary.  This  does*  not  accord  with  my 
experience.  Instrumental  accompaniments  are, 
indeed,  almost  universal^  and  in  that  respect  their 
mode  of  worship  presents  a  contrast  with  the 
custom  that  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  Presby- 
terian churches  hera  But  as  &r  as  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  both  in  Presbjrterian 
and  Congregational  churches  in  the  States,  the 
whole  body  of  the  'Worshippers  took  part  in  vocal 
praise.  The  only  thing  that  really  grated  on  my 
sense  of  propriety,  or  my  habits  and  associations, 
was  an  occasional  solo  or  duet  at  the  commence- 
ment, artistically  performed,  in  which  the  congre- 
gation fulfilled  only  the  part  of  listeners.  I 
would  have  disliked  it  less  if  anybody  had  told 
me  what  were  the  words  or  sentiments  that  served 
as  the  animating  spirit  within  that  body  of  sweet 
sound;  but  although,  I  suppose,  the  ordinary  wor- 
shippers knew  what  it  was  all  about,  I  was  left 
in  every  case  in  utter  ignorance,  for  I  could  not 
detect  articulation  in  the  distant  and  swelling 
musia  Even  in  this  case,  however,  I  judge  only 
for  myself.  For  aught  that  I  know,  these  ela- 
borate musical  performances  may  be  a  costly  oint- 
ment poured  out  in  the  praise  of  Gk>d;  and  if 
offered  in  devout  simplicity  by  operators  and 
listeners,  the  incense  may  be  accepted  by  the 
Hearer  of  prayer.  I  am  bound  also  to  confess 
that  the  portions  of  praise  in  which  the  congre- 
gations could  not^  or  did  not,  take  part,  were  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  whole. 

In  the  United  States  the  weekly  newspaper 
has  become  an  important  organ  of  the  Church. 
There  is  in  Christianity  a  development  that  is 
true  and  beneficent.  New  doctrines  do  not  grow 
in  modem  times,  but  new  branches  of  varied 
effort  grow  on  the  ancient  roots.  As  society  ad- 
vances, the  methods  and  ministries  of  the  Church 
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4upe  impzoTed.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
those  agencies,  nnioiown  in  ancient  time%  which 
Christians  are  at  liberty  to  employ  now,  is  the 
periodical  press.  The  Amoican  peof^  hove 
seized  and  adapted  tins  engine  for  Ghastian 
uses  to  a  mudi  greater  eadtent  than  any  other 
people. 

The  niunberof  weeldy  broadsheets  that  contain 
an  outline  of  all  oxdiBaiy  news^  while  they  devote 
their  eneigies  mainly  to  the  ndTaaeement  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  pradtioe,  I  have  no  means  of  aaoel^ 
taining — tiiqr  are  legiott.  Many  of  them  are 
oondttcted  with  great  aneigy  and  consummate 
skill.  They  are  a  power  in  4iie  countiy:  The 
quantity  and  Tariety  of  orig^lal  writing  in  these 
weekly  volumes  is  astonishing. 

Besides  the  direct  power  eseited  by  these  news- 
papers,  th^re  is  an  incidental  benefit  of  no  mean 
significance.  A  large  proportioB  of  the  pastors 
and  professors  in  the  seminaries  are  ezeicised 
and  eiqierienced  in  writing  for  the  presa,  In 
almost  every  case  the  anidior's  name  is  {Nrefized 
to  his  artide.  In  every  issne,  not  one  or  two, 
but .  seiies  of  thoughtful  essays  appeus.  written 
by  men  <^  character  and  eminence^  on  iJl  sulilects 
that  concern  revealed  truth  or  human  daty.  In 
this  way  cveiy  man  ezerdses  a  dnpiicate  mioistcy. 
And  the  two  ministries  work  to  each  other's  hands 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Many  a  valuable  mind 
is  saved  from  a  state  of  stagnation,  by  getting  an 
outlet  for  all  its  energies;  the  Church  universal 
more  fully  reaps  fruit  fiom  all  the  talents  distri- 
buted among  its  snembers;  and  men  fitted  for 


special  work  in  any  sphere  are  better  known,  and 
more  eaaly  found  in  time  of  need.'*' 

Alongside  of  a  parsgraph  in  the  American 
papas  announcing  a  call  to  a  minister  from  a 
smaller  to  a  more  important  pastorate,  you  may 
fiiequenlly  see  one  intimating  that  an  eminent 
minister  in  some  huge  dty  has  been  invited,  and 
uiged  by  the  promise  of  a  handsome  aalaiy,  to 
demit  his  chanch  and  andertake  the  chaige  of  a 
newspapo::  Such  an  Invitation  is  viewed  by  the 
Christian  comnmnity  simply  as  a  proposal  to 
remove  a  man  from  one  sphere  to  another  in  the . 
service  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  wwk  of  our  com- 
mon isith.  In  some  cases  the  minister  prefos 
to  remain  in  his  pastorate;  in  otiier%  he  leaves 
his  pastorate  to  become  an  editor.  In  either 
case,  and  in  both  alike,  he  is  hdd  in  esteem  by 
his  brethren,  and  obtaina  their  sympathy  in  the 
act  of  ju4ging  according  to  his  light  in  what 
specific  sphere  he  may  most  effectually  serve  God 
and  man. 

On  the  whole,  the  weddy  religious  newspaper 
is  a  veiy  powerful  en^e,  bom  of  modem  hnmaD 
progress,  skilfully  and  eneigetically  employed  by 
the  Churches  of  America  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  and  mould  the  nation  to  righteous- 
ness and  tmtL  It  would  scarcely  be  correct  to 
say  that  in  this  d^artment — the  use  of  the  news- 
paper press  for  directly  Christian  and  moral  ob- 
jects— ^tiiey  are  far  before  us  j  for  that  would  imply 
that,  though  far  behind,  we  were  somewhere  fol- 
lowing their  stepa  In  this  particular  species  of 
Christian  effort  we  are  ^  nowhere"  in  the  race. 


OKIY! 


NLY  a  snidl  white  rose !~ 
But  it  came  to  me  in  a  weary  hour, 
And  I  felt  a  love  for  the  little  flower 
That  a  lonely  sufferer  knows. 


n. 


Only  a  hawthorn-tree!— 
But  it  tcdd  of  a  summer  long  ago, 
When  we  shook  the  Uossom,  and  called  it 
And  I  love  the  memory. 


HI. 


Only  a  kindly  voice  1— 

But  it  spoke  to  me  in  a  loving  tone 

When  my  heart  was  weaiy— my  heart  was  stone, 

And  it  made  that  heart  rejoice. 


rv. 


Only  the  word  **  Forgiven !  "— 
But  it  came  to  me  as  I  knelt  to  pray, 
And  I  knew  and  felt  I  iiad  fooad  the  way 
That  would  lead  me  safe  to  beavezL  a. 


*  In  tbii  Kwnber,  ftt  pag«  Z1S»  »  apedmeii  of  lliese  papen  wHI  \%  found,  fnnn  Kew  Yozic  JudependtfRl 
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CHAPTER  III. 


'The  Ung,  how  went  he  to  the  Rhine? 
Was  war  to  him  m  gladsome  wine? 
Or  nuurohed  he  forth  to  strife  sad  blood 
In  wild  ambition's  heartless  mood? — 
Oh  no  ;  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 
Nor  hate,  nor  vengimncfi,  bade  them  rise : 
He  thought  of  all  his  children's  woe; — 
Be  knew  how  soon  their  blood  most  flow; 
Wldi  qrmiNithetic,  yeaming  throb 
fie  besod  tht  wiie%  the  motherls  sob. 
He  thooght  of  all — the  sick,  the  weak; — 
H«  thought,  and  tears  were  on  his  cheek ! 

IJWO  precioas  flowers  of  wondrous  beauty  were 
l»oi^ht  f<«1ii  in  these  hot  July  days.  The 
one  oould  only  be  plucked  on  the  field  of 
battle,  irben  red  blood  had  been  poured 
apon  it ;  but  it  bloomed  bo  sweetly  that  thousands  of 
yoong  warrion  stioTe  to  pluck  it,  and  plant  it  on  their 
breasts:  it  was  called  the  Iron  Gross.  On  the  anniversaiy 
of  his  motti^a  death  King  Wiliiani  founded  this  Order, 
vhich  represents  in  very  truth  an  honour  and  a  glory. 
The  other  was  the  flower  of  Forgiveness :  the  king,  re- 
joiced at  the  unanimity  of  his  people's  uprising,  granted 
to  all  who  had  ofiiended  him  a  full  pardon.  And  then, 
afto:  he  and  his  oODOsellors  had  recdved  the  holy  Sacra- 
raent,  afler  the  whole  Uad  had  bent  its  knee  before 
HesTen— then  the  king  set  out  from  Berlin. 

It  was  on  the  31st  of  July,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
eTening,  that  once  more  an  enormous  gathering  of 
people  filled  the  streets  which  the  king  must  pass 
through  in  going  to  the  railway.  The  station  was  hung 
vith  fiesh  floweis  and  evergreens ;  and  in  the  middle 
were  the  words,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  full  of  meaning, 
'' Godrspeed ! "  What  could  the  peo^de  add  to  that  on 
the  departure  of  their  king  ? 

He  csme  with  an  esmest  countenance,  the  queen  by 
fats  side  with  tearful  eyes.  Whoever  saw  the  royid 
couple  together  on  that  day  will  never  forget  it  as  long 
as  be  lives.  At  the  station  were  abeady  assembled  the 
prinoes,  and  the  three  dose  friends— Bismarck,  Moltke, 
and  Boon.  Like  master,  like  servants.  Long  would  the 
<^)eer5  h^ve  lasted,  nsiQg  over  and  over  again,  but  sobs 
cboked  the  voices.  No ;  there  was  nothing  more  that 
eould  be  said.  ^God-speed!"  were  tiie  words  of  con- 
fidence and  of  consolation. 

I>eeply  touched,  the  Elzings  returned  home.  The 
i&other  felt  as  if  it  would  be  wrong  to  wish  her  sons  to 
stay  when  all  were  parting  with  their  nearest  and 
dearest.  She  could  not  desire  to  be  behindhsud.  In 
this  spiht  she  awaited  the  summons  for  then*  departure. 

It  soon  csme,  and  for  both  together.  ^'  This  evening 
^1  will  assemble  at  the  barracks,  and  set  out  early  to- 
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The  king,  how  went  he  to  the  wirf 
Led  on  hj  some  Tain-gloxioas  star; 
And  tmitbig  only  in  the  might 
Of  men  and  gnns  to  win  the  fight? — 
Oh  no ;  lie  thongfat  of  righteooi  laws. 
And  anned  liimself  in  Jnstloe'  canse. 
Behold,  his  agdd,  kln|^  hrow. 
The  lanxel-twined,  he  hendeth  low. 
All  boastful  pride  away  he  flings. 
And  stands  before  the  King  of  kfaigs ; 
From  his,  and  only  firom  his  hand 
He  crares  the  palm  for  Fatherland." 


moiTOW  morning."  So  ran  the  order.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  to  the  borders  of  the  Palatinate ;  perhapsi,  by-and- 
by,  to  Strasbnig,  suggested  the  soldiers. 

''Strasburg!"  said  the  father,  when  they  were  to- 
gether for  the  last  time;  "  we  have  not  got  to  that  yet 
Nevertheless  it  has  always  been  a  sad  regret  to  me  tiiat 
Strasburg  should  lemiun  Fiendi.  I  always  look  upon 
it  as  a  child  of  Qennany  whom  Fnmce  had  stolen,  and 
whom  we  ought  to  win  back." 

**.  But  what  if  it  will  not  return  ?  if  it  had  rather  be- 
long to  France  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"  Let  us  try,  at  least.  The  child  remains  a  child,  be 
it  ever  so  long  away  from  home.  Parents^  too,  do  not 
give  up  trying  to  get  back  a  lost  one :  they  must  seek  it 
out  if  it  comes  not  of  its  own  accord ;  and  then  they 
must  make  home  so  attractive  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  best  phice." 

Mrs.  Sizing  wept,  and  said, "  It  is  just  as  if  you  were 
speaking  of  our  Elizabeth." 

Ay,  Elizabeth  I—bH  wept  at  the  thought  of  her. 

Next  day  the  soldiers  were  at  the  station  ready  for 
their  journey.  It  was  delightful  to  see  young  men  so 
full  of  zeal  and  warlike  enthusiasm.  Nevertheless  it 
did  not  prevent  their  feeling  very  hungry.  Mrs.  Elzing 
ran  home  and  had  eveiything  brought  from  the  house 
that  was  eatable.  This  mothedy  care  lightened  for  her 
the  sad  leave-taking.  Before  she  was  aware  of  it,  the 
signal  for  starting  was  given.  '<  Mother,  from  this 
time  forth  all  &mished,  way-worn  soldiers  tiiat  come  to 
thee  are  thy  children,"  said  Martin. 

She  nodded  her  head  in  silence. 

"  Give  us  a  cheer  for  our  mother,  who  hast  fed  us  all," 
said  Walter  in  a  gay  voice,  but  two  great  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes. 

A  hearty  cheer  followed :  quickly  was  it  drowned  by 
the  whistle  of  the  train.  One  hiss,  and  the  engine  roars 
as  it  carries  away  with  it  all  those  beloved  beings. 

Childless  stand  the  old  couple  on  the  empty  spot. 
Will  they  ever  again  behold  theml—and  when  ?  and 
how? 
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When  the  king  was  travelling  through  a  Westphalian 
town,  on  his  way  to  the  army,  a  laurel  wreath  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  took  it  with  thanks,  broke  it  up, 
and  gave  the  separate  twigs  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  suite, 
and  to  the  soldiers  who  were  about  the  station.  "  Not 
I  only,"  said  he;  "  we  must,  every  one  of  us,  earn  the 
laurel" 

And  they  did  earn  it,  all  of  them,  Prussians,  Bavarians, 
Saxons,  Wurtemburgers— in  a  word,  the  Germans.  '^  The 
army  is  noble,"  said  the  king  in  a  dispatch  to  the  queen, 
in  which  it  was  customary  to  state  merely  the  bare  fiicts 
in  their  driest  form.  "  The  army  is  noble;"  and,  like  a 
trumpet-bkst,  through  the  land  went  the  words  which 
the  king  had  not  refrained  from  uttering  in  the  fulness 
of  his  heart 

Every  one  of  us  remembers  the  fearful  weight  of 
anxiety  that  we  felt  during  those  first  days.  Would  the 
French  cross  the  Rhine?  Saarbrlick  was  evacuated. 
We  did  not  despair— we  knew  it  must  be  endured;  yet 
it  was  so  dreadfhl,  so  inexpressibly  sad,  if  the  old 
familiar  soil  should  become  the  theatre  of  war.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Weissemburg ;  and  on 
the  heels  of  it,  the  victory  of  Woerth.  Afterwards  the 
strife  was  carried  into  France  ever  further  and  further. 
The  German  eagle  spread  out  his  feathers,  and  the  rustle 
of  hiB  wings  was  heard  a&r:  he  drove  away  the  ravens 
which  had  so  long  hovered  round  the  Kyfih&user,  and 
announced  to  Frederic  Barbarossa*  that  the  hour  had 
struck,  and  the  great,  united,  noble  German  people  had 
ariseu. 

Tiie  intelligence  of  these  victories  came  across  our 
friends  on  their  journey;  but  soon  they  had  to  see  the 
sorrow  that  accompanied  the  joyful  news  with  closely 
following,  steps.  So  extensive,  so  dreadful  they  had 
not  pictured  it  to  themselves.  The  villages  through 
which  they  now  passed  had  become  mere  hospitals ; 
almost  from  every  roof  floated  the  flag  with  the  red 
cross  on  its  white  ground,  which  announced  the  presence 
of  wounded  and  dying  men.  Immense  activity  was 
everywhere  to  be  seen,  doctors  and  field-deacons  all 
exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  Here  the  thirsty 
were  refreshed,  there  healing  bandages  were  applied; 
limbs  underwent  the  necessary  amputations,  and  corpses 
were  buried.  Those  who  had  slight  wounds  were  laid 
on  carriages,  that  they  might  be  removed  to  distant 
places,  where  better  assistance  could  be  given.  The 
sufferings  of  the  poor  fellows  might  be  guessed  from 
their  groans;  but  when  one  saw  the  deacons  everywhere 


*  This  allnilon,  readily  understood  In  Germany,  will  be  made 
Intelligible  to  SngUsh  readers  by  the  following  quotation  from 
"  Frledrlch  Bothhart  anf  dem  KytrbluMr : "~"  Of  this  emperor 
many  legends  are  current  He  Is  eald  not  to  have  died,  but  to  be 
alive  to  the  present  day;  and  that  there  has  never  since  him  been 
A  true  emperor.  He  dwells  ever  enclOMd  in  the  hill  of  Kyffh&user. 
A  shepherd  once  piping  a  tune  that  pleased  the  emperor,  found 
himself  led  Into  the  mountain  by  a  dwarf.  There  sat  the  emperor. 
He  asked  the  shepherd  whether  the  ravens  were  still  flying  round 
about  the  mountain..  And  on  the  shepherd  answering  In  the 
afllrmatlve,  the  emperor  said, '  Then  I  must  sleep  hero  for  another 
hundred  years."* 


helpful,  encouraging,  active,  soothing  the  multitade  of 
sufferers,  one's  heart  could  not  but  swell  with  thsnirfQl- 
ness  that,  even  in  such  wretchedness  as  this,  love  ud 
mercy  could  find  a  path,  and  make  themselves  felt 

The  regiments  in  which  Martin  and  Walter  were 
made  but  ashort  stay  in  such  villages.  Walter  shnddeied 
when  he  saw  scenes  like  these;  but  his  heart  boanded 
only  the  higher  with  indignation  against  those  who  hid 
been  the  cause  of  .such  unspeakable  misery  bj  fint 
occasioning  the  outbreak.  Martin,  for  his  put,  had  no 
thought  but  to  come  forward  and  help.  Whenever  be 
could  obtain  leave  he  was  at  the  side  of  the  deaoons, 
making  a  bed  fbr  some  wounded  cxeatuie,  as  tenderly  as 
a  mother  could  have  done,  upon  tlie  straw  of  the  field- 
waggons  :  he  gave  them  his  own  wine,  his  own  cigars— 
in  fact,  all  he  had  to  give.  The  other  soldiers  followed 
his  example ;  and  thus  the  whole  company,  while  they 
halted,  were  fully  occupied  in  rendering  active  assist- 
ance. 

Things  were  going  on  prosperously,  and  all  was  pro- 
secuted with  vigour;  every  one  was  anxious  to  keep  bis 
limbs  sound,  as  they  might  be  nsefhl  against  the  enemy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  August  our  friends 
stood  in  front  of  Strasburg,  which  the  army  was  con- 
fining within  ever  lessening  limits.  They  were  right 
glad  to  have  been  ordered  hither.  Here  they  bad  a 
different  feeling  altogether  from  what  they  wodd  have 
had  elsewhere.  There  was  the  longing  to  get  back  one's 
own  again.  Besides,  their  father's  tales,  the  songs  and 
stories  about  Strasburg  they  had  always  listened  to, 
the  Minster, — all  this  exercised  magical  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  young  men,  and  they  felt  it  a  happy 
destiny  to  be  allowed  to  wrestle  for  this  ancient  German 
treasure. 

The  siege  of  the  place  went  on  in  bitter  earnest  It 
was  hoped  at  first  that  the  capitulation  would  not  be  su 
long  delayed;  but  its  gallant  commandant  declared  he 
would  defend  it  to  the  last  lAan,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  keep  his  word.  The  citizens  supported  him  in  bus 
resistance.  Incited  against  Germany,  the  town  op- 
posed itself  to  those  who  had  come  to  deliver  it  from 
the  French  yoke.  Now  were  to  be  flilfilled  the  words 
Amdt  had  sung  fifty  years  before, — 

"Now  listen,  my  Oermaoj,  (aUani  and  free, 
A  song  to  Uilno  ears  we  are  hrlnglag ; 
It  tells  of  how  ennninglj  stolen  from  thee 
Were  Strasburg,  and  Meti,  and  Lothrlngen ! 
But  he  shall  repay  us;  yes,  he  shall  dellrer. 
Though  we  flgfat  him  a  lifetime,  the  cunning  deceiver!* 

After  Strasburg  was  fairly  surrounded  by  our  troops 
and  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  outer  world, 
all  proceeded  according  to  the  rules  of  a  regular  siege. 
Trenches  and  earthworks  were  dug,  cannon  were 
brought  up,  and  the  town  was  bombarded  in  the  most 
formidable  way.  That  during  this  time  the  gravest 
events  were  taking  place  before  Metz  and  Sedan  nobody 
in  Strasburg  could  be  made  to  believe.  Meanwhile  they 
put  their  trust  in  a  French  army  with  which  M'Mahon 
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\rt5  to  fall  upon  the  Qermans  in  the  rear ;  at  the  street 
corners  were  posted  ap  aceounts  of  French  victories, 
which  contained  not  one  word  of  truth.  By  degrees  the 
condition  of  the  town  became  feaiAiI;  tiie  besieging 
shots  fell  upon  honaefl,  riddling  them  throagh,  or  setting 
them  on  fiie.  Death  and  misery  prowled  through  the 
streets,  and  found  a  rich  harvest. 

Tet  the  brave  garrison  held  out  At  the  top  of  the 
Minster  the  commandant  had  his  outlook;  and  where- 
erer  a  breach  was  espied  in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers, 
there  be  directed  his  attacks,  which,  though  fortunately 
npdsed,  cost  the  Germans  many  a  valuable  life.  It 
was  at  the  banning  of  the  si^e,  when  one  day  a  hurge 
namber  of  French  troops  sallied  out.  The  cannon  by 
which  Walter  was  posted  stood,  with  one  other,  on  a  small 
defation ;  on  these  guns  the  French  seemed  to  have 
fixed  their  attention  particularly.  While  the  Qermans, 
in  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  threatened  cannons,  were 
oreipowered  by  the  enemy's  numbers,  the  artillerymen 
were  able  to  take  aim  at  them  so  effectually  that  man 
after  man  fell  smitten  to  the  earth.  Walter's  gun  was 
doing  prodigious  execntion;  and  though  baUs  were  flying 
thid  about  his  own  head,  he  regarded  them  not— he  had 
too  ffluch  eke  to  do :  he  did  not  even  recollect  that  his 
own  personal  safety  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the 
battery.  The  French  saw  the  few  gunners  who  con- 
stantly fed  the  braxen  throat  that  threw  death  and  de- 
struction on  its  assailants;— scarcely  did  a  band  come 
forward  before  they  were  mown  down  by  the  fear- 
ful implement.  Suddenly  Walter  felt  as  if  his  heart 
was  struck;  he  recoiled.  "  If  it  is  deaih,  then,  with 
thee,  my  Qod!"— the  thought  passed  like  lightning 
across  bis  mind;  but  quicker  even  than  this  was  the 
lightning  that  came,  flash  after  flash,  upon  his  post 
StiU  he  fell  not— he  stood  his  ground,  and  presently 
help  came;  for,  mounted  on  horseback,  a  small  troop  of 
cavaby  arrived,  who  drove  back  the  remunder  of  the 
enemy  right  under  their  guns.  The  thunder  ceased; 
the  attack  had  been  victoriously  repulsed. 

Some  officera  rushed  to  the  cannons  that  had  so  vali- 
antly maintained  themselves^  and  addressed  to  Walter 
^arm  words  of  praise.  He  looked  round  him  like  one 
in  a  dream.  What  meant  the  silence  after  the  dreadful 
roaring?  Mechanically  he  wanted  to  fire  again.  But 
no;  all  was  over.  There  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
enemy ;  he  was  surrounded  by  comrades.  ''  You  are 
woaoded,"  said  one  of  the  officeis,  seeing  Walter's  white 
to. 

The  latter  shook  his  head;  but,  on  being  examined,  it 
vas  seen  what  a  wonderftil  preservation  had  been  vouch- 
safed him.  A  ball  had  carried  off  part  of  the  covering 
^m  his  bead;  another  had  grazed  his  arm;  a  third  had 
struck  at  his  heart,  but  had  left  there  only  a  blue  mark, 
whidi  testified  to  the  violence  of  the  shock.  His  imi- 
f(»m  was  pierced  through,  so  was  the  Testament  which 
he  wore  in  the  breast  of  his  coat ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
had  just  saved  his  life. 
At  last,  after  many  boon,  Martin  was  able  to  join 


his  brother.  He  had  suffered  great  alarm  on  his 
account :  he  saw  at  how  dangerous  a  post  Walter  stood 
— ^he  could  not  render  him  any  assistance,  for  the 
infentiy  had  received  no  orders  to  move  forward;  so  he 
commended  him  to  Ood,  and  his  prayer  was  heard. 

Now,  for  a  long  time,  nothing  extraordinary  befell 
the  brothers;  they  shared  joy  and  sorrow,  heat  and 
cold,  food  and  hunger  with  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  only 
they  were  more  frequently  gladdened  by  letters  from 
home  than  most  of  the  men  were.  Their  father  wrote 
almost  duly,  and  many  a  true  word  from  his  mother 
Martin  read  aloud  to  those  who  were  not  so  favoured ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  all  this  active  correspondence,  the 
two  Elzings  were  nicknamed  by  their  comrades  the 
"  Letter-shooters." 

The  siege  of  Strasburg  went  on  uninterruptedly.  The  * 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  awoke  the  deepest  compas- 
sion in  the  breasts  even  of  the  assailants.  All  night 
long  the  flames  of  the  burning  buildings  reddened  the 
sky,  and  everywhere  the  cathedral  stood  out  as  a  rock 
in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  ocean.  Nowhere  were  the  people 
secure  of  their  lives— even  in  cellars  they  were  some- 
times buried  by  the  falling  buildings ;  but  still  the  town 
would  not  put  an  end  to  the  misery— it  would  not  yield 
to  the  Germans. 

"  In  Mble  robes  of  monrnlng. 
The  widow  stood  apart ; 
Her  huaband,  now  retaning, 
TUwlalmi  her  hand  and  heart ;" 

but  in  nearly  two  hundred  years  she  had  forgotten, 
yes,  forgotten,  that  she  was  Germany's  own  flesh  and 
blood. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  September  that  Martin  and 
Walter  took  a  ride  with  a  few  companions  into  the 
country.  The  beauty  of  the  rich  province  was  visible 
even  under  the  horrors  of  war.  They  saw  few  peasants ; 
the  inhabitants  had  mostly  fled,  and  the  infamous  free- 
booters, who  plundered  friend  and  foe  alike,  were  here 
having  it  all  their  own  way.  After  a  while  our 
fKends  came  to  a  rillage  that  lay  much  concealed ;  but 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  houses  were  void  of  people. 
They  went  forward  cautiously.  One  of  the  first  build- 
ings they  came  to  was  a  small  but  prettily  built  church. 
It  seemed  that  a  wild  rabble  must  lately  have  been 
here ;  for,  as  Martin  and  Walter  entered  it,  they  were 
shocked  at  the  horrid  desecration  which  had  befallen  it 
The  crucifix  lay  on  the  floor,  together  with  the  flowers 
from  the  altar ;  the  chalices  had  been  carried  away  as 
booty.  Pictures  were  torn,  and  everywhere  lay  dirt  and 
rubbish.  Walter  did  not  delay  a  moment  He  raised 
and  restored  the  venerated  objects  to  their  places ; 
arranged  everything  as  well  as  he  could ;  then  hastened 
to  the  first  house  where  he  could  find  a  broom,  with 
which  he  swept  away  the  rubbish.  Martin  stood  by 
him;  and  the  brothers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
church  rendered  decent  again.  At  this  moment  the 
sun  shone  brightly  in  at  the  windows,  as  if  to  cheer 
their  hearts  for  having  done  a  good  deed.   Walter  stood 
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by,  full  of  emotion.  He  saw  that  something  was  yet 
wanting.  He  went  to  a  neighbouring  garden,  where 
the  flowers  were  blooming  as  sweetly  as  if  no  war  were 
going  on  in  the  world.  Walter  hastily  plucked  two 
bunches ;— what  a  fine  chafer  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
rose!  "Martin^ a  chafer!"  he  called  out,  and  there 
stood  his  brother  behind  him,  laughing  heartily ;  bat 
he  caught  hold  of  him  instead  of  the  chafer.  While 
Martin  ananged  the  flowers,  Walter  went  up  to  the 
organ ;  he  felt  his  heart  was  so  fuU  he  must  play  a 
chorale.  He  did  not  stop  to  think  what  it  should  be, 
but  starting  with  full  force,  played  and  sung,— 

'Kj  life  ia  like  a rvpovr 
Exhaling  quickly  from  (be  dtut ; 
Or  like  a  burning  taper 
The  wind  puffs  out  with  sudden  gust. 
But  slow  or  anddea  take  me  death. 
Lord  CShiist,  receive  mj  parting  breath." 

Other  voices  from  below  fell  in,  which  seemed  quite 
natural,  and  a  matter  of  course.  But  Walter  had  not 
perceived  that  his  comrades,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  organ,  had  entered  the  church.  Still  less  did  he 
see  that  a  field-preacher,  with  a  white  and  Tiolet  band 
on  his  arm,  had,  with  a  few  gentlemen^  taken  their 
places  near  the  altar.  Kow  the  preachy  raised  his 
voice,  and  the  powerful  words  of  the  90th  Psalm 
sounded  through  the  building,  followed  by  a  prayer 
from  the  heart.  Yes ;  here  was  God*s  service,  simple 
and  sincere.  A  striking  scene  ensued  when  Walter, 
coming  up  to  the  pastor,  knelt,  and  begged  that  the 
Sacrament  might  be  administered  to  those  assembled. 
Down  knelt  the  other  soldiers ;  the  minister  was  ready ; 
and  thus,  within  hearing  of  war's  thunder,  was  admin- 
istered the  pledge  of  peace. 

Walter's  face  glowed.  '*  I  have  such  a  happy  feeling," 
said  he ;  "  more  happy  than  I  am  able  to  express." 

Martin  looked  at  him  with  anxiety,  there  was  so 
peculiar  a  radiance  about  his  brother's  expressioo.  On 
tlie  way  home  he  spoke  much  of  his  parents  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  tliat  she  would  certainly  return  to  her  home, 
and  that  they  must  all  be  veiy  tender  to  her. 

*'  Should  I  perish,"  continued  he, "  then  do  not  lament 
roe  beyond  measure.  Bemember  there  can  be  no  death 
more  welcome  than  to  die  for  something  we  hold  dear, 
and  at  peace  with  Heaven ;  and  the  dearest  things  to 
me  are  King  and  Fatherland.  I^  in  death,  I  could  only 
know  Elizabeth  restored  to  her  pantntsi,  I  should  have 
no  desire  unfulfilled." 

Martin  himself  felt  grave.  He  well  understood  his 
brothel's  feelings.  All  the  soldien  knew  that  in  the 
'  next  few  days  the  storming  of  Stnubnrg  would 
commence,  and  that  it  would  be  of  the  aeveiest  descrip- 
tion could  be  doubted  by  no  one.  Add  to  this  the 
rumour  tbit  the  comnumdant  intended  at  the  final 
moment  rather  to  bk>w  the  citadel  into  the  air  than  to 
surrender;  and  if  he  had  sufficient  powder  he  would  lay 
Strasburg  and  the  surrounding  district  in  rains.  WeU 
might  one  feel,  in  a  time  like  this^  <<  In  the  midst  of  li&, 
we  are  in  death." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"O  Stmabnig !  O  Stnsbius ! 
Thon  citf  wondrons  fair  ! 
nie  honr  ttiat  giree  thee  freedom 
Ii  pealing  tfarongb  the  air. 

"Loud  roaring,  load  roaring, 
Hear  the  eanaan  nlgbt  and  day ; 
lie  a  greeting  tluit  fther  brii«  tkat,^ 
And  the  f oeman,  he  shall  p«jr. 

*' We greei  thee,  wegmeithei. 

Thou  peari  of  sonny  light ! 
The  united  German  people 
Kow  leatQve  thee  to  tkj  right 

"  And  rising,  npiidng. 
Like  the  aan  at  break  of  mom, 
Comes  the  nation's  lore  towards  tbee— 
Love  that  ne'er  shall  be  forsvom." 

Thb  white  flag  floats  over  the  citadel  of  Strasborg- 
nay,  it  cannot  be!— yet  it  ia  even  so.  The  loag- 
beleagueredy  hard-pressed  eitj  utters,  at  tiie  hour  of 
extremity,  the  word  "  mercy/'  and  opens  her  battered 
gates  to  the  besiegers.  She  gnashes  ber  teeth;  but  the 
principal  feeling,  nevertheless,  is  one  of  relief.  After 
forty-five  weazy  days  can  the  inhabitants  now,  fur 
the  first  time,  creep  forth  to  breathe  the  air,  to  see  the 
blue  sky  above  their  heads,  without  the  fear  of  being 
struck  down  by  some  deadly  nussiie. 

Among  the  besiegers  reigned  the  ntmoat  joy.  The 
conquest  of  Strasbuig  was  an  important  step  in  the 
career  of  the  German  army.  ''  Kow  Metz  and  Parii. 
then  we  axe  complete!"  ciied  they  in  joyous  confi- 
dence. 

But  the  pleasure  of  victory  was  mixed  with  compassion. 
Was  it  actually  a  Oennan  town  that  had  struggled  in  this 
desperate  way  ?  and  had  it  not  lost  more  ahready  than 
oould  be  seen  by  the  eye— namely,  its  German  loyalty  ? 
Now  it  must  call  to  mind  its  trae  descent— must  leam 
to  belong  again  to  its  own  German  race :  just  one  hmi- 
dred  and  eighty-nine  yean  it  bad  been  in  the  ban<is 
of  the  French. 

But  these  are  not  the  thoughts  that  are  making 
Martin's  heart  heavy;  he  doea  not  see  the  white  flag 
flying,  he  hears  not  the  sound  of  tdumplL  In  this 
moment,  at  the  veiy  attainment  of  the  desired  object, 
the  saddest  thing  has  happened  to  him  that  he  can 
picture  to  himselt  A  single  stray  shot  of  the  enemy  has 
pieroed  the  right  breast  of  Walter,  the  brother  whom 
he  loves  better  than  his  own  life.  The  wound  is  severe, 
but  not  mortal  The  physician  says  the  upper  part  of 
the  lung  is  injured ;  he  haa  endeavoured  to  extract  the 
hall,  but  in  vain.  The  invalid  most  be  kept  quiet ;  be 
will  try  his  beat  to  remove  the  ball 

Martin  aits  on  the  ooudi  by  his  brother,  and  thinlws 
how  and  where  he  can  beat  provide  for  him.  Of  all 
that  la  passing  around  him  he  haa  understood  little ; 
but  the  word  is  now  given  that  &e  troops  enter  Stras- 
buig. Then  a  thought  occurs  to  him.  There  are 
houses,  and  in  the  houses  people ;  perfai^  somewhere 
he  will  be  able  to  find  those  who,  for  money  and 
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d^nlitj,  will  Uke  in  his  dear  Walter.  Martin  begs  per- 
PiisioD  to  supply  his  brothel's  needs.  In  recognition 
of  the  pcaisewortfay  oondnct  of  the  two  brothers,  this  is 
granted  him  by  his  kind  officer.  He  now  prepares 
ereiTthii^  Walter  is  laid  on  an  easy  stretcher,  the 
phjiician  himadf  helps  to  lift  him,  for  he  most  be  dis- 
turi)ed  as  little  as  possible ;  and  while  the  ikmso  of  the 
conqueroi's  entrance  is  subsiding,  Martin  entexs  the 
town  with  his  dear  burden. 

He  looks  around  to  see  where  he  may  bc^  a  shelter 
fur  Walter.  Many  houses  indeed  are  destroyed  and 
borned,  yet  many  remain  standing  safiely.  But  they 
are  for  the  most  part  shut,  tiie  windows  covered;  seldom 
a  face  to  be  seen,  still  seldomer  a  friendly  one— not  one 
that  ajs  to  the  seeker,  "  Come  in  hither." 

Martin  is  just  turning  down  a  side  stxeet,  when  a 
window-shutter  is  removed,  and  a  pale  woman,  her  head 
covered  with  a  black  handkerchief,  looks  forth.  Seeing 
Genoan  sokiiers,  she  is  about  to  dose  the  abutters 
hasdiy  again ;  but  Martin  steps  forward  in  a  moment 
In  his  haste,  foigetting  his  French,  he  says  in 
(j6rniaii, — 

"  For  God*s  sake,  if  you  have  any  room  in  your 
house,  take  in  a  wounded  maa  You  shall  not  be  a 
loser  by  ua.** 

The  woman  seems  much  shocked;  but  perhaps  fearing 
that  in  caae  of  refusal  force  will  be  used  against  her, 
she  replies,  in  the  same  tongue,  **  Come  in  hither." 

The  door  of  the  little  house  is  opened ;  the  bearers 
cantioftsly  set  down  Walter.  Martin  bonds  over  him, 
ottering  tender  'words.  The  woman  seems  fearfully 
moved  and  alarmed ;  but  when  Martin  asks  her  kindly 
to  prepare  a  bed  for  his  brother,  she  does  it  willingly. 
As  siie  steps  into  the  next  room  a  white  dog  darts 
forth,  barkij^  loudly.  It  reminds  Martin  of  Bello,  and 
he  iostinctiTdy  tries  to  q(uiet  him  with  "Bello !  Bello ! " 
The  dog  beoomes  quiet  Martin  has  thoughts  only  for 
his  brother. 

Now  be  lies  softly  bedded—ah,  so  aoft  and  warmly 
as  he  had  not  been  for  weeks  past  He  sleeps.  Martin 
loob  around  the  room.  Does  he|dream  ?— he  is  in  Stras- 
turg,  in  France,  in  a  house  he  had  never  entered  be- 
fore,--and  yet  there  hai^  a  portrait  of  his  parents ! 
Heavens !  what  does  it  mean  ?  how  came  that  picture 
there? 

He  quits  the  loon.  In  the  kitchen  he  finds  his 
hastes  seated  on  *  low  stool ;  her  fieu)e  is  covered,  and 
she  weeps. 

*'How  came  you  by  that  picture  in  the  room?"  asks 
3Iaitin. 

The  woman  does  not  answer;  ahe  sobs  louder. 
Martin  suddenly  stands  buried  in  thooght  No,  no ;  it 
cannot  be— and  yet,  and  yet— 

»Elizabe«li!''hecQe8. 

The  woman  ^iidea  from  the  footstod  to  the  floor ;  a 
vii^ot  sobbing  oonvubes  her! 

'*  Ehaabeth  I "  cries  Martin  once  more.  But  there  is 
Qofiirther  doubt;  it  is  certainly.    He  raises  her  up. 


takes  her  in  his  arms,  and  draws  the  handkerchief  from 
her  head.  He  folds  her  to  his  breast,  and  covers  her 
face  with  kisses.  He  knows  it  is  teue  now :  she  is  his 
long-lost  sister. 

"  Thou  here,  Elizabeth !— thou  here !    Since  when  1 " 

«Por  years.    And  Walter,  will  he  die  ? " 

'<  I  trust  not,"  answered  Martin ;  ^<  but  let  him  not 
bear  us.  He  must  not  be  excited.  We  must  break  it 
to  him  by  degrees." 

<<  I>o  oor  parents  live  7"  inquired  Elizabeth,  in  a  low 
voice,  seeming  as  if  life  or  death  for  her  hung  upon  the 
answer. 

^'They  live,  and  love  you  dearly,  Elizabeth.  And 
Danville!" 

"Dead." 

"When?" 

"  Four  weeks  back,"  replied  she,  softly. 

Walter  called.  Martin  went  to  him,  but  could 
scarcely  manage  to  speak  to  him  in  his  usual  tone. 
The  doctw  is  seen  coming.  Martm  steps  out,  and 
tells  him  in  a  few  hasty  sentences  what  has  happened, 
and  the  kind  doctor  takes  it  upon  himself  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication.  First,  he  visits  Walter,  and 
says  the  course  of  m^^rs  is  satisfactory.  A  healing 
process  has  begun,  which  will  be  perhaps  able  to  keep 
the  ball  from  sinking  mto  the  lung.  But,  for  the 
present,  he  enjoins  the  utmost  quietness  on  the  patient 
He  must  lie  as  motionless  as  possible,  and  on  no  account 
move  the  right  arm;  for  any  such  movement  would 
prevent  the  healing,  and  let  the  ball  sink  deeper.  As 
far  as  human  skill  is  concerned,  life  or  death  for  Walter 
depends  on  perfect  quiet  The  doctor  now,  with  extreme 
caution,  iq)proaches  the  subject  of  Elizabeth's  having 
been  restored  to  them.  Martin  has  been  so  afraid  of 
his  discovering  the  fact  by  some  little  accident  The 
object  is  attained.  As  Martin  leads  the  timid  Elizabeth 
to  Walter's  bedside,  his  heart  beats  strongly,  and  his  eyes 
sparkle;  but  he  lies  perfectly  stilL 

"  There !  and  now  nurse  the  patient  with  all  a  sister's 
care."  With  these  words  the  doctor  at  last  departs  and 
leaves  the  three  together. 

Elizabeth  well  fulfills  her  office  of  nurse.  It  seems 
aa  if  all  the  love  she  had  been  owing  to  her  family  for 
yean  past  was  now  to  be  paid  in  fiilL  She  is  much 
changed;  for  since  she  left  that  bright  home  at  Oriitz, 
she  has  seen  few  happy  days.  Danville  proved  to  be 
an  unprincipled  man,  who  hoped  to  pay  his  own  debts 
with  her  father's  money.  When  this  was  refused  he 
was  much  embarrassed^  and  became  embittered  against 
all  the  Elzing  family.  He  made  poor  Elizabeth  feel  his 
vexation;  for  though  he  loved  her  after  his  feabion,  it 
was  only  as  men  usually  do  tove  when  they  are  selfish 
in  character,  and  care  not  for  r^ht  or  wrong.  Danville 
fled  from  Qermany,  went  to  different  places  in  France, 
and  at  last  to  Strasburg,  where  he  engaged  in  various 
oonoemsL  He  forbade  Elizabeth,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  to  hoU  correspondence  with  her  family ;  but 
she  besought  him  so  earnestly  to  allow  her  t^iis  consola- 
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tion,  that  he  at  length  consented.  She  acoordiogly 
wrote  several  times,  but  never  received  any  answer.  It 
was  not  till  after  her  husband's  death  that  she  discovered 
her  letters  in  his  writing-desk.  He  had  kept  them 
back. 

Thus  had  the  years  passed.  Elizabeth  had  often 
tried  to  adopt  the  same  frivolous  tone  as  her  husband, 
but  she  had  felt  wretched  in  doing  so;  for  a  better 
voice  within  told  her  that  Danville's  conduct  was  not 
just,  and  that  he  did  not  behave  uprightly  in  his  busi- 
ness. Her  courage,  however,  was  not  equal  to  telling 
him  this,  and  so  she  lived  on  without  peace  or  joy. 

Then  came  the  summer  of  1870.  After  Strasbiug, 
for  upwards  of  three  months,  had  been  so  thoroughly 
beset  by  the  German  troops  that  it  was  more  cut  ofif 
from  the  outer  world  than  a  distant  island,  then 
followed  the  fearful  bombardment ;— oh,  Elizabeth 
shuddered  at  the  memory  of  it!  The  commandant 
declared  he  would  not  yield  until  the  first  breach 
had  been  carried,  and  the  last  loaf  devoured.  Mean- 
time reports  were  circulated  without  the  smallest 
regard  to  truth.  One  day  an  army  was  marching  from 
Rome;  another,  M*Mahon  was  coming  on  the  Qermans 
from  the  rear.  Through  all  this  the  firing  went  on. 
Some  houses  fell  in  ruins,  others  were  burned  to  ashes. 
There  was  no  chance  of  eztinguiBhlng  the  fire,  for 
water  was  not  to  be  had ;  and  even  if  any  one  had  tried 
to  put  out  the  flames,  be  would  most  likely  have  been 
shot  while  so  doing.  The  fire  surrounded  the  Danviiles 
on  every  side ;  the  windows  could  not  be  opened,  as  the 
smoke  was  almost  suffocating.  Thus  they  sat  for  long 
days,  with  their  mattresses  piled  against  the  windows, 
hearing  the  horrid  shots  whistling  through  the  air,  and 
fearing  every  moment  they  might  find  their  own  house 
ft  victim  to  the  fire.  Danville  was  even  more  frightened 
than  his  wife.  One  day  he  ventured  forth,  and  a  few 
hours  later  he  was  brought  back  a  corpse.  He  had 
been  struck  by  a  shell,  and  a  man  who  knew  him  slightly 
had  carried  his  body  home. 

Elizabeth  was  broken-hearted ;  she  wished  for  life  no 
longer.  Yet  she  feared  to  die,  for  she  felt  that  she  had 
no  loving  father  either  in  earth  or  heaven. 

She  dug  a  grave  in  her  garden,  and  there  she  buried 
the  man  who  had  brought  her  to  so  great  grief,  but  for 
whom  she  now  wept  sorely. 

She  was  alone ;  she  did  not  care  even  to  take  ofif  her 
clothes,  lest  the  house  should  fall  upon  her  ere  she 
could  fly.    Fly?— and  whither? 

Many  inhabitants,  with  bundles  in  their  hands,  left 
the  place  of  misery  when  the  Austerlitz  Qate  was  opened 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  to  allow  them  to  escape. 

Elizabeth  remained.  Where  could  she  go  ?  All  had 
become  indififerent  to  her. 

The  firing  ceases.    Strasburg  has  capitulated. 

And  before  long  Elizabeth  saw  her  brothers  m  her 
house.  She  had  not  at  once  recognized  Martin ;  but 
when  she  observed  his  tenderness  with  the  sick  man, 
the  truth  dawned  upon  her.  Tet  she  knew  not  whether 


or  not  to  accost  him.  She  thought  benelf  cast  oflf  by 
those  at  home ;  and  when  she  looked  at  her  own  life, 
and  knew  how  dififerent  it  was  from  theirs,  she  felt  she 
had  deserved  no  better. 

It  was  like  a  dream  that  she  saw  here  her  beloved 
brothers  receiving  her  again  to  their  .arms ;  and  when 
they  spoke  of  all  the  love  and  longing  her  parents  still 
cherished  towards  her,  she  marvelled  at  the  kindness 
Qod  had  shown  her.  How  she  wished  her  husband 
were  living  now!  She  felt  so  sure  that  he  would  have 
become  a  dififerent  man ;  for  she  would  never  have  let 
him  rest  till  he  and  she  together  were  pardoned,  and 
they  would  have  begun  a  new  and  honourable  course  oi 
life. 

Poor  Danville !  for  thee  such  wishes  come  too  late. 
Thou,  Elizabeth,  hast  still  time.    Use  it  to  the  utmost 

With  Walter  the  progress  was  but  slow.  He  lay  veiji 
very  stilL  The  doctor  was  satisfied.  The  healiug 
daUy  advanced,  he  said,  and  the  wound  would  dose  up. 

''  And  when  shall  I  be  ready  to  join  my  regiment 
again  ?"  asked  the  young  hero  eagerly. 

''  Softly,  softly ;  we  must  get  you  well  first,  then  ve 
shall  be  better  able  to  speak." 

But  he  told  Elizabeth  aside  that  this  was  a  lost  hope. 
''  I  do  think,  if  your  brother  goes  on  as  he  is  doing,  he 
will  get  through ;  but  of  his  ever  being  a  sound  man 
again  there  is  not  a  chance.  He  may  live  for  years. 
As  to  his  being  a  soldier,  or  ever  undergoing  any  kind 
of  exertion,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment" 

However  the  great  wave  of  war  outside  might  roll  to 
or  fro,  this  was  the  doctor's  verdict  inside  that  little 
house  at  Strasburg.  '<  Thus^  weak  and  languishing,  will 
this  dear  brother  continue  to  the  end  of  his  days," 
thought  Martin.  "  Ah,  it  had  perhaps  been  better  for 
him  if  death  had  come,  than  that  he  should  linger  ou 
for  years  in  a  living  death."  For  inactivity  was  to  him 
a  sort  of  death,  as  Martin  well  knew.  Yet  he  could 
not  resist  the  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  every  little 
step  of  amendment  What  grief  would  their  parents 
suffer  if  this  dear  lad,  theur  youngest  child,  should  never 
return  to  them  more  I  Martin  felt  deep  in  his  heart 
the  words  he  did  not  speak :  "  How  gladly  would  I,  if 
I  could,  in  thy  place  die  or  languish ! " 

Eight  days  passed  thus;  Martin  resumed  service, 
Elizabeth  tended  Walter.  One  day  there  is  a  knock  at 
the  door.  She  hurries  out;  a  lieutenant  stands  before 
her,  who,  in  a  loud  voice,  asks  for  the  volunteer  Walter 
Elzing.  Elizabeth  begs  of  him  to  speak  lower,  and  says 
she  is  hiB  sister. 

'.  "I  come,  by  desire  of  the  commandant,  to  present 
him  with  the  Iron  Gross." 

Elizabeth  takes  charge  of  the  predous  treasure ;  she 
speaks  softly  with  the  ofllcer;  then  she  hides  the  Cross, 
in  order  to  prepare  her  brother  for  its  reception.  But 
what  is  her  horror,  on  opening  the  door,  to  see  Walter 
sitting  up  in  bed,  his  eyes  glowing,  and  his  right  hand 
stretched  out  to  take  the  much-prized  emblem,  the 
mark  of  honour.    Elizabeth  is  obliged  to  give  it  him ; 
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he  presses  it  to  his  breast,  while  his  fiace  beams  with 
joy.  Ob,  this  moment  is  worth  all  the  toU,  all  the 
saffering!  Then  he  lies  down  as  quietly  as  a  child, 
with  flushed  cheeks  and  kindling  eyes ;  he  seems 
bAppy  beyond  expression. 

When  Martin  comes  home,  his  first  sentiment  is  joy, 
his  next  is  dread.  If  Waiter  shonld  have  taken  any 
hanu  ?  Bat  he  looks  so  happy,  and  feels  better  than  he 
has  done  for  a  great  while. 

"I  can  breathe  quite  well  to-day,"  he  said;  ''the 
Cross  has  cored  me.    God  bless  the  king— my  king ! " 

Martin  sews  the  decoration  on  to  the  uniform. 

''What  will  father  and  mother  say,  the  first  Sunday 
in  Berlin,  when  I  go  to  church  with  this  on  7 "  Walter 
is  excited ;  he  grows  feverish.  Martin  goes  for  the 
doct(Nr,  but  does  not  find  him  at  home.  Towards  evening 
Wslter  &lls  asleep  with  a  happy  expression  on  his 

"See,  Martin  !  Walter  looked  like  that  when  he  was 
a  diild  in  his  little  cot  Do  you  recollect  that  evening 
when  he  was  telling  us  his  fable  of  the  flying  stag  ? " 

Martin  smiled  sadly.  "  I  cannot  shiike  off  the  fear 
that  he  himself  may  be  the  flying  one  who  is  soon  to  go 
ap  higher." 

"Nay,  nay,  that  does  not  suit  the  stoiy,"  cried 
Elizabeth ;  "  for  you  know  God  said, '  €k>  hence ;  I  am 
holy.'  He  may  verily  say  so  to  me,  but  he  will  not  to 
Walter." 

The  latter  at  this  moment  awakes.  He  looks  fuU  at 
his  brother  and  sister.  "  I  feel  so  strangely,"  said  he 
quickly.  "I  think  I  am  going  to  die— 0  mother, 
darling  mother ! "  he  cried  in  an  eager  voice.  Then  a 
shade  came  over  his  face.  Suddenly  he  folded  his 
hands,  and  softly  said,— 

"CSuiflVk  lore  is  all  mj  robe  and  crown ; 
Hj  pride  and  joj  be  thla  alone !  ** 

The  last  syllable  is  quite  indistinct ;  the  lips  open,  a 
stream  of  blood  issues  from  the  mouth,  then  a  gasp  for 
breath,  and— Martin  holds  a  corpse  within  his  arms. 

The  doctor  came  soon.  "The  healing  has  been 
broken  in  upon  by  some  violent  movement,"  he  said ; 
"the  ball  has  sunk  into  the  lung— sad,  sad !— the  young, 
brave  life!" 

Martin  cannot  believe  it  that  Walter,  his  dear 
Walter,  from  whom  he  has  never  been  parted,  is  no 
longer  in  the  same  world  with  him.  "  In  a  better,  a 
fairer,  the  true  Father*s  house,"  he  says ;  but  he  cannot 
stop  his  tears. 

Elizabeth's  grief  is  more  violent  "  He,  his  parents' 
joy,  he  must  die ! "  cried  she ;  "  while  I— I— he  should 
hare  returned  home,  and  I  should  have  been  here  in 
his  place." 

"  You  must  make  up  for  Walter's  loss  to  our  parents. 
Thank  God,  I  do  not  return  alone ! " 

Martin  had  received  an  order  to  conduct  a  large 
pATtj  of  war-prisoners  into  Germany.  So  the  brother 
aod  sister  are  to  start  in  a  few  days.  Yet  one  sad  duty 
nmained— to  bury  Walter. 


"Well,  the  lad  will  rest  in  German  soil,"  says  the 
captun ;  "  for  Strasburg  is  and  will  continue  Germaiu" 

It  was  an  October  morning  when  the  body  of  the 
young  hero  was  committed  to  the  earth.  His  comrades, 
high  and  low,  accompanied  him ;  and  even  at  this  time, 
when  so  littie  store  was  set  upon  the  lives  of  individuals, 
one  could  see  how  much  Walter's  loss  was  felt  The 
minister  prayed  at  the  open  grave,  and  commended  the 
dead  to  a  joyful  resurrection.  Then  the  soldiers  fired  a 
salvo  of  honour  over  the  grave— and  all  was  over. 

Martin  and  Elizabeth  remained  long  standing  at  the 
spot;  it  was  as  though  a  trumpet  were  sounding  in 
their  ears,  and  a  voice  from  the  grave  seemed  to  say,— 

"  Yo  that  do  love  me,  stand  not  weeping  here  ; 
Know  that  the  land  is  free»  the  morning  clear. 
Though  I  through  death  hare  passed  to  find  it." 


CHAPTER  V. 

"Homeward  !  homeward !  oh.  the  speU 
Of  that  word  '  homeward '  who  can  tell  ? " 

On  a  pleasant  day  in  this  same  October  we  enter  once 
more  the  Elzings'  home.  The  mother  comes  towards 
us  dad  in  black— the  mourning  garb  is  now  not  rare  in 
Berlin,  in  Prussia,  in  Germany.  Father  and  mother 
are  anxiously  watching :  it  appears  that  they  have 
grown  much  older  since  we  last  saw  them.  Yes,  they 
are  older ;  they  have  lived  through  much.  Their  sons 
have  indeed  written  with  great  regularity,  and  yet  the 
mother  could  never  shake  off  the  dread  of  receiving 
back  one  of  her  own  letters  with  the  word  "Dead" 
written  upon  the  cover. 

Instead  of  so  sad  a  packet  there  came,  about  a  fort- 
night since,  a  joyful  letter  from  Martin,  relating  how 
marvellously  they  had  met  with  their  sister.  He  told, 
of  course,  how  seriously  wounded  Walter  had  been,  but 
wrote  in  fuU  hope  of  his  recovery.  In  such  good 
hands  he  must  recover.  While  thus  the  parents  stood 
between  joy  and  anxiety,  joy  being  uppermost,  there 
came  a  second  letter  firom  Martin,  telling  them  that 
their  dear  son  had  died  a  hero's  death. 

Truly  a  glorious  death ! 

"  He  has  fought  a  good  fight,"  said  the  father,  "  and 
shall  receive  the  crown  of  righteousness." 

But  it  was  hard,  very  hard  to  bear.  "  If  we  could 
have  nursed  him,  if  we  could  but  have  closed  his  eyes," 
wailed  the  mother. 

It  is  in  grief  and  sorrow  that  faith  shows  its  power ; 
though  their  tears  flowed,  the  Elzings  sorrowed  not  as 
those  who  had  no  hope. 

To-morrow  Martin  and  Elizabeth  are  to  be  here ;  the 
son  only  for  a  few  hours,  the  daughter,  it  is  hoped,  for 
ever.  The  mother  has  prepared  for  her  Walter's  little 
room ;  she  wishes  to  make  home  as  fair  and  attractive 
as  possible  to  the  lost  child.  Now  the  cups  of  coffee 
are  being  made  ready.  They  clatter  one  against 
another,  the  hands  that  hold  them  tremble  so. 

The  parents  do  not  go  to  the  railway-station ;  such  a 
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meeting  must  be  nowhere  bat  at  home.  At  length  the 
hour  named  had  come  and  gone  withont  its  bringing 
the  travellers. 

"  It  sorely  cannoC  be  some  fresh  misfortane ! "  cried 
the  mother,  feaifnllj. 

"  Do  not  be  afinid,"  said  the  father ;  <' perhaps  the 
train  is  late,  or  Martin  may  have  been  neeessarily 
detained  at  some  plaee  vheie  the  prisoners  are  to 
alight'^ 

Hour  after  hour  went  by.  The  ezpeefced  ones  were 
to  have  come  at  four  o'dock,  and  now  it  was  ten  ;  and 
as  the  evemng  grew  ever  darker,  so  did  the  beaita  of 
the  waiting  couple.  Even  over  Elzing  himself  came 
such  a  shadow  of  fear  as  he  had  never  felt  before. 

'^Father,  go  and  rest;  I  will  sit  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Elzing.    *«  They  may  arrive  early  in  the  morning." 

'*  Nay,  I  will  wait  and  watdi  with  thee,"  said  be. 
So  the  old  couple  sat  up  together. 

God*s  Word  was  still  their  comfort,  as  it  always  is  to 
those  who  seek  to  draw  forth  its  power  and  use  it. 

"  What  though  I  wait  onta  the  nisht» 
Or  tin  the  morning  tarry ; 
M 7  heart  will  own  His  JudgmenU  lig^t, 
His  word  shall  not  miscany.'* 

So  whispers  the  mother's  heart;  she  hears  a  sound. 
Through  the  silent  street  comes  the  sound  of  carriage- 
wheels.  It  approaches  ;  is  it  going  past  T  No,  it  stops 
before  the  house.  The  parents  rush  to  the  door.  "  'Tis 
they !  'tis  they !  ** 

Silently  they  lie  in  each  other's  arms.  Not  a  word 
can  any  one  utter— sobs  and  embraces  alone  speak. 

But  at  last  they  are  tranquilly  sitting  together,  those 
four.  How  thin,  yet  how  strong  Martin  looks  ! — the 
youth  has  become  a  man. 

As  for  Elizabeth,  she  looks  into  those  dear  old  faces, 
and  cannot  understand  how  there  can  ever  have  been  a 
time  when  she  loved  them  less.    In  her  heart,  if  not 


with  her  lip%  she  makes  the  sure  promise  that  from 
henceforth  she  will  be  their  tnie  and  loving  ehild. 

8be  folds  her  hands:  She  has  tried,  and  found  that 
without  God  we  are  nothing,  and  can  do  notfaing ;  that 
all  true  love  and  faithfulness  has  its  root  in  him. 

In  a  soft  vdce  Martin  talks  of  Walter.  It  u  not  a 
grief,  it  is  joy,  pure,  noble  joy,  to  speak  of  him. 

"Motiier,'*  said  Martin,  ''dost  thou  remember  hov 
he  used  to  sing  the  fine  song  that  has  been  so  trolj 
folfilled  in  his  own  case  ? 

"' To  tbae  I  am  pUghtad ; 

With  heart  and  with  hand. 
Ill  strire  to  see  thee  righted, 
Ky  Oentaa  FsihtfrlnA 

"'A  torch  wa  have  lighted ; 
It  warms  heart  and  hand. 
rati]  bj  death  benighted. 
We  wiU  fight  for  Fatherland.' 

And,  believe  me,  he  died  happy— my  dear,  beautiful 
Walter;  and  he  rejoiced  so  unspeakably  over  Eliza- 
beth's return ! " 

The  parents  take  Elizabeth's  hand»  as  if  to  realize 
that  she  is  indeed  there,  and  never  to  leave  them  more. 
^'  Oh,  help  me,"  cried  she,  "  that  I  may  be  ever  a  duti- 
ful child!" 

"And  God  will  help  thee,"  answered  ha  lather. 
"  May  He,  the  Ruler  of  the  mighty  battle,  rule  our 
hearts,  and  give  os  peace  in  the  land«  ajod  in  oor 
home!" 

It  strikes  twa  Soon  a  new  day  wiU  dawn.  Martin 
and  Elizabeth  are  weary.  How  sweet  will  it  be  to  lest 
again  beneath  a  father's  roof!  Good-night  I—good- 
night! 

*'  Best,  weary  ones  I  in  safety  sleep — 
Tlie  caraftal  watchmen  eall ; 
The  Stan  their  peaeefnl  ooorses  keep, 
AndOodtaoreraU!" 

B. 


PTTLL   AT    THE   OAS. 


[HE  servants  of  Jesus  are  like  rowers  in  a- 
boat  They  sit  with  their  bac^s  to  the 
bow,  and  cannot  see  what  lies  ahead.  Bnt 
the  helmsman  at  the  stem  is  on  the  look- 
out, and  he  steers  the  boat  whithersoever  he  wills.  80 
in  our  godly  undertakings  we  sit  with  our  backs  to  the 
future.  It  is  all  unknown,  untried,  impenetrate.  We 
know  not  what  the  morrow  may  bdng  forth.  Bnt  it  is 
our  business  to  pull  at  the  oar  of  prayer  and  earnest 
labour.  There  is  a  divine  Helmsman  who  sees  the 
future,  and  who  holds  the  rudder  in  his  hand.  We  have 
only  to  commit  oiu:  way  to  him,  and  to  pull  at  the  oar 
of  duty.    This  is  tnut.    This  is  fiiith.    This  is  the  way 


that  Paul  polled  his  boat  towards  Rome— not  knowing 
or  caring  what  stripes  and  imprisonments,  or  what 
triumphs  of  the  gospel,  were  awaiting  him  there.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  is  that  we  cemnot  foresee  the  future ! 
We  might  be  so  paralyzed  by  the  perils,  or  the  diih- 
culties,  or  the  sufferings  before  us,  that  we  would  drop 
the  oars  in  despair.  What  a  mercy  it  is  that  a  mother 
does  not  know  all  that  shall  befall  the  chOd  of  her 
bosom  !  What  a  mercy  that  we  ministers  do  not  kno^ 
what  failures  we  have  to  encounter  during  the  year 
of  labour  on  which  we  have  entered!  Every  tnie 
Christian  toiler  is  continually  "  saved  by  Aopc."  He 
pulls  at  the  oar,  and  tnuts.—Rev.  T,  L.  Ontyler, 
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DANIEL'S  VISION   OF   THE  FOURTH  EMPIRE. 


BY  THS  &EY.  WILLIAM  BINKIE^  D.D.^  BTIBLHTG. 


HE  prediction  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Daniel  is  very  much  a  repetition 
of  the  prediction  in  the  second.  In 
each  of  them,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy 
mifolds  the  magnificent  procession  of  the  Empires 
predestined  by  CML  to  exercise  dominion,  in  suc- 
cession, oTer  the  dvilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
First,  the  Babylonian  Monarchy  is  seen  moving 
across  the  stage;  then,  the  Medo-Fersian  and 
Grecian  Mcxiarchies  pass  before  the  view,  each 
haTing  its  season  of  rule  ;  lastly,  the  Roman 
Empire  is  seen  bringing  the  world  into  subjection 
to  its  iron  sceptre.  The  procession  does  not  end 
ha%.  When  the  four  secular  empires  have  com- 
pleted their  appointed  times  and  passed  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  their  place  is  found  to 
be  cccopied  by  a  kingdom  of  another  order.  The 
God  of  heaven  is  seen  to  have  established  in 
tbe  earth  a  kingdom  of  meekness,  and  truth, 
and  righteousness,  which  abides  for  ever  and 
ever. 

This  panoramic  view  of  universal  lustoiy,  which 
we  have  entitled  the  Procession  of  the  Empires, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  striking  had  it  oc- 
cnired  only  once :  the  doubling  of  it  in  the  book 
<rf  the  statesman-prophet  imparts  to  this  very 
impressive  potion  of  the  Scripture  its  most  im- 
pressive feature.  The  repetition  is,  in  several 
respects,  exceedingly  significant  One  cannot 
help  thinking  of  the  ezj^anation  that  was  given 
of  a  similar  drcumstanoe  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh's 
(heam :  '^  For  that  the  dream  was  doubled  unto 
Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because  the  thing  is  estab- 
lished by  God,  and  God  will  shortly  bring  it  to 
pass"  (Gen.  xE  32). 

In  one  notable  respect  the  doubling  of  the 
vision  in  Daniel  differs  from  the  doubling  of  the 
dream  which  led  to  Joseph's  exaltation.  Pharaoh's 
two  dreams  came  in  one  night ;  and  the  second 
^ded  nothing  to  the  information  conveyed  by 
the  first  The  doubling  of  the  dream  could 
therefore  import  nothing  but  the  certainty  and 
imminence  of  the  events  f<»eshadowed.  In 
Daniel  the  case  is  very  different.     The  vision 


which  in  its  first  form  came  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
came  in  its  second  form  to  Daniel  himsel£  And 
it  is  important  to  observe — ^what  is  not  so  obvious 
on  the  sui&ce  of  the  story — that  an  interval  of 
not  less  than  fifty  years  separated  the  two.  When 
Neibuehadneszar  dreamed  his  dream,  Daniel  was 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  interpreting  of 
the  dream  marks  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy.  When 
Danid  dreamed  his  dream,  and  the  procession. of 
the  Empires  passed  before  his  sleeping  eye,  the 
bloom  of  youth  had  long  fled  firom  his  cheek,  his 
brow  was  wrinkled,  and  his  hair  was  gray.  More- 
over, the  second  form  of  the  vision  is  very  far 
indeed  firom  being  a  naked  repetition  of  the  first. 
After  his  half  century  of  public  service,  Daniel 
must  have  been  capable  of  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  "  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  God"  than  his  inex- 
perienced youth  could  possibly  have  done.  We 
are  not  surprised,  accordingly,  to  find  that  the 
vision  which  came  to  him  in  his  old  age  throws 
light  on  many  particulars  which  were  either 
passed  over  or  indicate^  in  the  vaguest  way  in 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. 

These  obvious  differmices  between  the  predic- 
tions in  the  second  and  seventh  chapters  indicate 
the  order  in  which  it  is  expedient  to  study  them. 
When  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  get  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  general  scope  of  the  prophecy, 
without  incurring  the  embarrassment  which  is 
apt  to  befall  the  mind  when  a  multitude  of 
minute  details  crowd  in  upon  its  view,  the  better 
way  is  to  begin  with  the  simple  form  in  which 
the  prediction  appears  in  chapter  second.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  devoted  the  whole  of  the 
former  paper  to  "  Nebuchadnezzar's  Dream  of  the 
Empires."  One  who  has  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  general  scope  of  the  prediction — 
who  has  got  a  clear  conception  of  the  four  mon- 
archies, and  the  outstanding  features  of  each — ^if 
he  wishes  besides  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
particulars  respecting  some  of  them  which  were 
made  known  to  Daniel,  must  pass  on  to  the 
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Beventh  chapter.     This  is  what  we  propose  to  do 
in  the  present  paper. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  thoughtful 
reader,  in  passing  from  the  one  chapter  to  the 
other,  is  the  change  of  symbol.  To  the  sleeping 
eye  of  the  proud  king,  the  secular  empires  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  golden-headed  image, 
that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  To  the 
eye  of  the  aged  prophet,  the  same  empires  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  four  wild  beasts — beasts 
which,  however  they  might  differ  from  one  another 
in  other  respects,  each  having  a  character  of  its 
own,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  were  raven- 
ous and  cruel,  and  that  they  came  up  from  the 
great  sea  when  the  four  winds  of  heaven  strove 
upon  its  heaving  bosom. 

Eavenous  beasts  rising  out  of  a  stormy  sea, — 
these  are  the  creatures  selected  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  represent  the  genuine  character  of  the 
secular  empires.  The  selection  is  surely  very 
remarkable ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
it  has  received  from  the  commentators  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves.  On  the  one  hand,  it  will 
not  do  to  dismiss  the  subject  with  some  trivial 
remark  about  the  brutality  of  the  pagan  empires ; 
for,  not  to  mention  other  consideratipns  which 
will  occur  immediately,  the  vision  takes  in,  along 
with  the  old  Boman  Empire,  the  modem  European 
system  which  is  its  continuation.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  it  do  to  put  a  stigma  on  the 
institution  of  civil  government  No  doubt,  this 
institution  has  for  its  proper  weapon  and  emblem 
the  sword  :  in  a  sense  it  may  be  said,  therefore, 
to  rest  upon  force.  But  this  does  not  make  it 
cruel  and  brutisL  It  is  one  of  Qod's  best  gifts 
to  men,  and  no  wise  man  will  lightly  speak  evil 
of  it  Almost  any  government  is  better  than 
none.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts  there  wiU  be 
magistrates  bearing  the  sword.  We  believe  that 
when  the  long-expected  reign  of  righteousness 
shall  be  brought  in,  as  the  fruit  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  gospel,  society  will  be  found  to 
rest  on  two  main  pillars,  of  which  the  one  will 
be  an  evangelical  ministry  and  the  other  a  godly 
magistracy.  Whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
symbol  of  the  beasts  in  Daniel,  it  certainly  cannot 
mean  any  disparagement  of  God's  ordinance  of 
civil  magistracy — ^magistracy  wielding  the  sword. 


What  the  prophecy  puts  its  note  of  ignominy 
upon  is,  not  God's  ordinance  in  its  integrity,  but 
that  ordinance  as  it  has  been  depraved  in  the 
hands  of  ungodly  men.  Daniel  is  admonisbed 
that  the  secular  empires,  including  the  one  in 
which  he  had  been  so  long  a  chief  minister  of 
state,  were  far  from  realizing  the  beautiful  and 
beneficent  ideal  of  civil  government  The  Baby- 
lonian Empire  originated  in  unrighteous  violence: 
it  was  founded  on  no  right  but  the  so-called  right 
of  conquest  And  the  same  judgment  must  be 
pronounced  on  those  that  followed.  It  was  with- 
out any  plea  of  justice  and  right  that  Alexander 
compelled  t^e  nations  to  coalesce  into  his  Mace- 
donian Empire.  It  was  never  deemed  necessary 
at  Bome  to  adduce  some  claim  of  right,  before 
letting  loose  the  imperial  eagles  on  any  nation  of 
the  East  or  the  West  which  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  absorb.  A  change  in  this  nmtter  is 
slowly  forcing  its  way  in  modem  Europe.  One 
can  perceive  in  the  general  conscience  a  certain 
echo  of  God's  law,  which  begins  to  brand  as  a 
public  scandal  the  subjugation  of  a  nation  with- 
out just  cause  shown.  But  hitherto  this  h^s- 
been  by  no  means  a  dominant  principle  even  in 
Europe.  Statesmen  and  nations  have,  for  the 
most  part)  refused  to  do  homage  to  any  right  but 
"  the  right  of  the  strongest"  And  this,  we  have 
no  doubt,  explains  the  symbolism  in  question. 
It  was  with  an  eye  to  the  predominance  in  them 
of  brate  force — of  power  divorced  from  equity— 
that  the  secular  empires  were  represented  to 
Daniel  as  beasts  which  had  come  up  from  the 
storm- vexed  sea. 

It  is  right  to  add,  that  in  cases  of  this  sort  it 
is  the  predominant  character,  and  nothing  more, 
that  is  denoted  by  the  symbol  employed.  It 
would  assuredly  be  doing  great  injustice  even  to 
the  pagan  empires  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they 
had  been  mere  incarnations  of  brote  force.  The 
violence  which  was  their  characteristic  feature 
was  in  every  instance  tempered  with  less  or  more 
of  justice  and  human  kindness.  There  may  be 
an  allusion  to  this  in  the  circumstance  that,  while 
the  emblem  in  Daniel's  vision  was  four  beasts, 
the  emblem  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  was  the 
figure  of  a  man  ;  for  although  this  difference 
may  be  partly  explained  by  the  very  different 
light  in  which  things  would   naturally  present 
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themselTes  to  a  heathen  king  and  a  holy  prophet, 
we  most  bear  in  mind  that  both  of  the  visions 
came  from  Qod.  At  all  events,  no  well-informed 
person  will  deliberately  pronounce  an  unqualified 
condemnation  on  any  one  of  the  great  secular 
empires.  The  case  of  Daniel  himself  reminds  us 
that  Providence  ndsed  up,  in  connection  with 
erery  one  of  them,  men  who  laid  the  nations 
under  deep  obligations  by  their  wisdom,  and 
JQstice,  and  clemency.  So  long  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon  was  presided  over  by  Daniel 
and  his  Hebrew  brethren,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
would  be  by  no  means  an  afiair  of  mere  force 
and  unrighteous  violence  Facts  could  easily  be 
adduced  to  warrant  a  more  sweeping  assertion ; 
for  it  can  be  shown  in  regard  to  each  of  the  four 
em^res  that,  besides  the  intermixture  of  humanity 
which  tempered  its  government  at  the  time,  it 
bequeathed  something  to  the  common  stock  of 
civilization.  The  truth  of  this  is  univerally 
acknowledged  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Empires.  The  modem  world  owes  to 
both  of  them  a  debt  that  is  incalculable.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
press  too  £ar  the  dark  view  of  things  suggested 
by  the  symbolism  of  Daniel's  vision. 

Another  remark,  before  passing  from  this  point 
We  have  just  spoken  of  Daniel's  vision  as  opening 
a  dark  view  of  things  with  regard  to  the  nations. 
Without  retracting  these  words,  we  might  well 
affirm  that  the  vision,  if  it  holds  forth  a  dark 
view  of  the  ages  that  are  past,  suggests  a  very 
bright  and  hopeful  one  of  the  ages  that  are 
coming.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  something 
wonderfully  hopeful  in  the  fact  that  the  great 
empires,  after  all  that  can  be  truly  alleged  in 
their  favour,  are  pronounced  in  (xod*s  Word  to 
have  come  so  far  short  of  God's  ideal  that  they 
are  only  worthy  to  be  described  as  ravenous 
beast&  We  repeat,  there  is  something  hopeful 
m  thi&  If  the  Macedonian  Empire,  which  gave 
such  a  mighty  impetus  to  civilization,  and  con- 
tributed in  a  hundred  ways  to  make  the  world 
ready  for  the  gospel  and  the  Christian  Church — 
if  such  an  empire  is  described  in  Scripture  by 
the  opprobrious  emblem  of  a  winged  leopard ; 
^  if  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  mightier 
still,  and  was  honoured  to  be  yet  more  signally 
subservient  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  deemed 
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likewise  unworthy  to  be  symbolized  by  anything 
human ; — how  beneficent  will  the  government  of 
the  nations  be,  when  at  length  they  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  of  the  more  honourable  kind 
of  symbol,  having  become  the  kingdoms  of  God 
and  Christ ! 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  expound  in 
this  place  the  symbols  by  which  the  three 
monarchies  which  preceded  the  Christian  era 
are  represented  in  the  vision  :  the  Lion  of  Cbal- 
dee,  with  its  eagle's  wings;  the  Medo-Persian 
Beak  ;  the  four-headed  Leopabd,  which  denoted 
the  fourfold  Greek  Empire  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. These  symbols  seem  to  have  presented  no 
difficulty  to  Daniel  They  are  very  briefly  de- 
spatched, accordingly,  in  the  interpretation  given 
him  when  he  "  asked  the  truth  of  all  this."  All 
that  is  said  about  them  is  comprised  in  the  short 
explanation  given  of  the  scope  of  the  vision  as  a 
whole,  in  verses  17  and  18  :  "  These  great  beasts, 
which  are  four,  are  four  kings,  which  shall  arise 
out  of  the  earth.  But  the  saints  of  the  most 
High  shall  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the 
kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever."  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  this  explanation,  far  from  satisfy- 
ing Daniel,  simply  whetted  the  edge  of  his  curio- 
sity. It  told  him  no  more  than  he  had  known 
for  the  past  fifty  years.  That  it  was  God's  pur- 
pose to  suffer  four  secular  empires  to  have  do- 
minion, one  after  the  other,  and  then  to  supplant 
them  with  his  own  Kingdom  of  lUghteousness — 
how  could  Daniel  fail  to  know  all  this,  since  he 
had  himself  been  honoured  to  expound  it  to 
Nebuchadnezzar  long  ago  1  It  was  the  new  par- 
ticulars held  forth  in  the  vision  regarding  the 
Fourth  Beast  that  rivetted  the  prophet's  atten- 
tion ;  precisely  the  features  of  the  vision  whicli 
possess  the  chief  interest  for  us  also.  He  is  very 
uigent  for  more  information  about  these.  His 
petition  is  thus  reported  by  himself  : — 

'*  Then  I  desired  to  know  the  truth  of  the  Fourth  Beast, 
which  was  diverse  fh>m  all  the  others,  exceeding  dread- 
ful, whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his  nails  of  brass  ; 
which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the 
residue  with  his  feet ;  and  of  the  ten  horns  that  were 
in  his  head,  and  of  the  other  which  came  up,  and  before 
whom  three  fell ;  even  of  that  horn  that  had  eyes,  and 
a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things,  whose  look  was 
more  stout  than  his  fellows.    I  beheld,  and  the  same 
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horn  made  war  with  the  saintB,  and  prevailed  against 
them ;  until  the  Ancient  of  daya  came,  and  judgment 
was  given  to  the  saints  of  the  most  High ;  and  the  time 
came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  kingdom"  (verses 
1^22). 

These  inquiries  are  remarkable,  as  showing  how 
accurately,  and  with  what  intelligence,  Daniel 
had  noted,  as  they  passed  before  his  eye,  the  new 
particulans  found  in  this  yiaion.  He  must  have 
meditated  much  and  to  excellent  purpose  on  the 
former  vision,  or  this  one  would  not  have  found 
him  80  well-prepared  to  appreciate  its  additional 
disclosures.  His  inquiries,  as  we  have  said,  touch 
precisely  those  points  in  regard  to  which  modem 
students  of  prophecy  are  most  concerned  to  ascer* 
tain  the  meaning. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
long  discussion  as  to  the  precise  Empire  symbo- 
lized by  the  Fourth  Beast  Both  in  the  former 
paper  and  in  the  remarks  already  submitted,  we 
have  assumed  that  it  is  the  Roman  Empire  that 
is  meant ;  the  empire  first  in  its  pagan  and  undi* 
vided  state,  and  then  as  continued  in  the  Euro- 
pean system  which  emerged  after  the  irruption 
of  the  Barbarians.  This  interpretation  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  ancient.  So  early  as  the  first  cen- 
tury, it  seems  to  have  been  universally  accepted 
among  the  Jews.  There  is  a  curious  passage  in 
Josephus's  ''Antiquities,"  which  plainly  shows, 
not  only  that  he  knew  of  no  other  interpretation, 
but  that  he  felt  it  might,  for  a  man  in  his  position, 
be  a  ticklish  thing  to  speak  very  plainly  about  this 
one,  inasmuch  as  it  implied  that  the  Empire  of  the 
Romans  (who  were  his  masters)  was,  after  a  while, 
to  be  smitten  with  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain without  hands,  and  so  to  perish  for  ever.  This 
interpretation  having  been  the  current  one  at  such 
an  early  date,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
Jerome,  in  his  (yommentaiy  on  Daniel  (about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century),  sets  it  down  as  a 
thing  quite  obvious  and  certain  that  the  Fourth 
Empire  is  that  of  the  Romans.*  In  truth,  there 
are  few  points  in  the  interpretation  of  Old  Test- 
tament  prophecy  about  which  there  was,  till 
recent  times,  such  a  near  approach  to  universal 
consent  It  is  only  since  Orotius  led  the  way, 
that  a  certain  number  of  expositors  have  begun 
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to  reject  this  view.  Shrinking  from  certain  unwel- 
come inferences  which  seem  inevitably  to  follow 
from  the  osoal  interpretation,  they  labour  to 
show  that  the  domination  of  the  Four  Beasts 
must  have  come  to  an  end  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era ;  and  tha;t  the  last  of  the  four 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  Greek  Empire.  In 
order  to  make  out  three  antecedent  empires,  some 
divide  the  second  into  two,  making  the  Median 
and  the  Persian  separate  monarchies;  while 
others,  taking  a  hint  from  old  Porphyry,  choose 
rather  to  divide  the  third,  making  Alexander'^ 
empire  one,  and  that  of  his  successors  another. 
This  last  seems  to  be  the  favourite  device  of  the 
more  recent  rejecters  of  the  received  view.  But 
it  is  liable  to  the  fatal  objection  that,  if  you  sepa- 
rate from  Alexander's  own  empire  the  four  king- 
doms into  which  it  was  divided  at  his  death,  you 
destroy  the  only  bond  which  entitles  you  to  reckon 
these  as  not  constituting  four  contemporaneous 
empires,  but  as  being  truly  one.  And  there  are 
other  insuperable  objections  to  both  hypotheses. 
To  name  only  one  :  it  is  expressly  deckred  that 
*'  the  ten  horns  "  out  of  the  fourth  kingdom  are 
''  ten  kings  that  shall  arise."  Now  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  corresponding  to  this  ever  found 
place  in  the  Greek  Empire.  Neither  contempo- 
raneously nor  in  succession  did  ten  kings  arise  in 
that  empire.  It  is  easy  to  start  difS,culties  in 
connection  with  the  old  and  generally  received 
view.  But,  after  having  looked  with  what  care 
we  could  into  the  rival  theories,  the  result  has 
been  simply  to  confirm  our  impression  of  their 
utter  untenableness.  The  majority  of  the  more 
recent  writers,  whether  German  or  English,  abide 
by  the  belief  that  Daniers  Fourth  Beast  is  the 
Roman  Empire;  and  in  so  doing  they  are  simply 
yielding  (as  it  seems  to  us)  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Aiwnming  this,  therefore,  as  a  fixed  point,  let  ns 
take  rapid  note  of  the  facts  regarding  the  Roman 
Empire  which  were  signified  to  Daniel  Among 
these  the  foremost  place  ought,  perhi^  to  be 
given  to  the  ''  exceeding  dreadfulness "  of  this 
Fourth  Beast,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  it 
"  was  diverse  from  all  the  others ; ''  so  diverse  thut 
no  beast  could  be  found  in  all  the  forest  after 
which  it  might  be  named.  These  traits  arrested 
Daniel  very  much,  but  they  require  no  comment 
now;  for  every  one  knows  how  surpassingly 
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inexorable  were  the  Roman  wars  ;  and  the  points 
to  be  immediately  noticed  will  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  Foorth  Empire,  in  the  later  stages  of  its 
long  histofy,  developed  itself  in  forms  totally  nn- 
like  anything  ever  witnessed  in  the  old  Pagan 
times.  The  Dacts  which  claim  particular  attention 
f eem  to  be  the  following : — 

1.  The  Fonrth  Empire^  after  subsisting  for  a 
while  in  an  undivided  condition,  is  seen  breaking 
up  into  ten  kingdoms  The  ten  horns,  like  the 
ten  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  are  ex- 
pressly declared  to  denote  ^'ten  kings  ;"  that  is 
to  say,  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities  that  shall 
arise.  This  authoritative  explanation  is  supple- 
mented by  the  analogous  event  in  the  Third 
Empire.  The  monarchy  foimded  by  Alexander, 
after  subsisting  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
reign  as  an  undivided  State,  was  divided  at  his 
death  into  the  four  Greek  principalities,  which 
possessed  the  worid  till  the  Romans  swept  them 
away.  These  foar  principalities  appear  in  the 
vision  simply  as  the  continuation  of  the  Greek 
Empire.  With  this  parallel  instance  before  us,  the 
interpretation  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Fourth  Beast 
need  present  no  difficulty.  The  Roman  Empire, 
we  know,  after  subsisting  for  rather  more  than 
four  hundred  years  as  an  undivided  State,  was 
broken  up  into  many  kingdoms.  These,  although 
<]istinct,  were  from  the  first  bound  by  many  ties 
both  to  one  another  and  to  the  old  empire. 
They  were  certainly  bound  together  by  as  many 
ties  as  the  Greek  kingdoms  that  succeeded 
Alexander.  In  laws,  in  institutions,  in  language, 
tbej  borrowed  largely  from  old  Rome  ;  and 
although  distinct^  and  to  a  large  extent  mutually 
independent,  they  were  always  felt  to  constitute 
a  political  system  by  themselves. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  kingdoms 
that  you  suppose  to  be  meant  in  the  prophecy  ? 
What  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities  do  you 
identify  with  the  ten  horns  of  the  Fourth  Beast  ? 
Tlie  question  is  a  perfectly  fair  one ;  and  those 
who  have  at  hand  any  good  exposition  of  Daniel, 
or  any  of  the  standard  works  on  Pt'ophecy,  wiU 
^d,  on  turning  them  up,  that  the  authors  have 
been  able  to  make  out  groups  of  ten  principalities 
that  have  at  different  times  divided  amongst  them 
t-c  ''Latin  earth."  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  lists  drawn  up  by  the  various  expositors  differ 


a  good  deal;  so  that  the  identification  is  any  thing 
but  certain.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  think  there 
is  any  reason  for  disquiet  in  this.  Whatever  per- 
plexity may  attend  the  explanation  of  the  details, 
the  general  fact  remains,  that  as  Alexander's  mon- 
archy was  divided  into  four  Greek  kingdoms,  in 
which  its  life  and  dominion  were  prolonged  for 
centuries ;  so  the  empire  of  old  Rome  was  divided 
into  many  distinct  kingdoms,  constituting  a  sys- 
tem by  themselves — the  European  system,  which 
arose  in  the  Middle  Age  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  empire,  and  in  which  the  life  and  dominion 
of  that  empire  have  been  prolonged  to  our  own 
age.  As  for  the  number  teuy  may  it  not  be  used 
in  the  prediction  as  a  round,  number  1  It  is  suffi- 
ciently remarkable  that,  while  the  European 
system  has  been  from  the  first  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual flux  and  change,  and  while  the  number  of 
states  has  never  remained  exactly  the  same  for 
many  years  together,  it  has  always  been  some- 
where about  teii.  With  such  a  fact  before  us, 
we  surely  need  not  be  distressed  although  we 
should  find  ourselves  unable  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
ten  kingdoms,  of  which  we  can  affirm  with  con- 
fidence that  they  are  the  very  ten  foreshadowed 
in  the  vision.  We  hold  that  the  broad  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  European  system,  from  first  to 
last,  to  wliich  we  have  called  attention,  furnishes 
an  ample  demonstration  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Daniel's  prophecy,  and  of  the  interpretation  that 
has  been  most  commonly  put  upon  it 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  devout 
students  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  the  Church  looked  forward — we  will  not 
say  to  the  modem  European  system,  but  to  an  ap- 
proaching dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire 
into  ten  parts;  such  as  that  which,  in  fact,  took 
place.  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  ^  that  in  the  end 
of  the  world,  when  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
shall  be  destroyed,  there  shall  be  ten  kings  who 
shall  divide  among  them  the  Roman  empire" 
(Tom.  V.  261  D.) 

Before  passing  from  tlus,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  change  took  place  in  the  Latin  world, 
when  the  Gbthic  tribes  broke  in  like  an  over- 
flowing deluge,  which  answers  very  exactly  to  the 
prediction  in  the  second  of  Daniel.  The  toes  of 
I  the  image  were  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay;  au 
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incoDgraous  mixture,  which  was  explained  in  this 
way :  ''  Whereas  thou  sawest  iron  mixed  with 
miiy  clay,  they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the 
f^ed  of  men  ;  but  they  shall  not  cleave  one  to 
another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay." 
The  invaders,  after  a  while,  accepted  to  a  great 
extent  the  language  and  institutions  of  the  em- 
pire, so  that  in  the  kingdoms  they  founded  the 
life  of  the  empire  was  prolonged;  but  they  put  an 
end  to  its  perfect  political  unity,  so  that  it  was  no 
longer  strong  for  distant  conquests  as  of  old. 

2.  Nothing  is  plainer  in  Daniel's  vision  than 
tbat  the  Fourth  Empire  is  to  be  the  last  This 
was  clearly  signified  even  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream.  The  smiting  of  the  image  signified  that 
'*  in  the  days  of  these  kings  [the  four  empires]  the 
God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which 
shall  never  be  destroyed;"  and  the  circum- 
stance that  the  stroke  which  destroyed  the  image 
was  aimed,  not  against  the  head  or  the  breast  or 
the  thighs,  but  against  the  feet,  intimated  that 
the  destruction  of  secular  and  unsanctified  empire 
on  the  earth  was  to  take  place  in  the  time  of 
those  ten  kings  who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  modem  world.  This  is 
surely  a  cheering  thought  I  Although  we  should 
be  unable  so  much  as  to  frame  a  conjecture  re- 
garding our  exact  place  in  the  chart  of  pro- 
phetical chronology,  it  might  well  suffice  to  fill 
us  with  bright  hope,  in  looking  forward  into  the 
future,  to  be  infallibly  assured  that  the  political 
system  of  the  world,  in  so  fiEir  as  it  is  divorced 
from  righteousness  and  human  kindness,  is  ap- 
proaching its  ultimate  limit;  and  that  its  cessation 
is  to  usher  in  the  kingdom  of  the  God  of  heaven. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  we  are  encouraged  to  lift 
up  the  ancient  prayer  of  the  Church,  and  say, 
"  Arise,  O  God,  judge  the  earth  :  for  thou  shalt 
inherit  all  nations  In  thy  m^esty  ride  prosper- 
ously, because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  right- 
eousness." 

3.  We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  speak  of 
what  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  Daniel's  vision  of  the  Fourth  Empire — 
the  little  horn  which  rose  up  among  the  ten,  upon 
the  beast  However,  this  is  precisely  the  feature 
which  has  been  most  abundantly  discussed,  and 
in  regard  to  which  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
most  readers  are  tolerably  weU  informed.     More- 


over, after  going  over  the  ground  afresh  in  the 
light  of  recent  discussions,  we  have  found  onr- 
selves  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  in- 
terpretation is  half  so  feasible  as  the  one  most 
commonly  received  in  all  the  Protestant  Churches. 
This  being  so,  a  few  notes  will  suffice  for  all  that 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  say. 

The  interpretation  is  briefly  this :  That  the 
little  horn  denotes  the  Papal  power ;  either  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  or,  more  generally, 
the  power,  partly  spiritual  and  partly  temporal, 
which  so  long  enabled  the  Papacy  to  exercise  a 
real  domination  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
The  interpretation  is  not  without  its  difficulties. 
For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
can  be  meant  by  the  three  home  which  fell  before 
the  little  horn.  The  ordinary  explanations  do 
not  seem  quite  satisfactory.  But  difficulties  fai 
greater  attend  the  rejection  of  this  interpretation. 
Some  eminent  commentators — like  Eeil  in  his 
Commentary  on  Daniel,  recently  published— be- 
take themselves  to  the  notion  that  the  little  horn 
denotes  some  unknown  mystery  of  iniquity  that  is 
yet  to  be  revealed.  But  that  is  a  very  untenable 
supposition.  The  Papacy,  on  the  other  band, 
exhibits  features  that  correspond  most  wonder- 
fully to  those  which  arrested  Daniel's  attention 
in  the  little  horn.  Take  these  two,  for  example : 
(1.)  The  little  horn,  although  really  a  horn  of 
the  Fourth  Beast,  and  growing  up  among  the 
ten,  has  attributes  that  seem  as  if  the  Prince- 
dom denoted  by  it  ought  to  be  deemed  a  human 
and  Christiau,  rather  than  a  brutal  and  earthly 
power.  It  had  "  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake 
very  great  things,"  and  its  look  was  more  stout 
than  its  fellows.  How  remarkably  has  this  been 
fulfilled  in  the  Papacy!  It  is  essentially  an 
earthly  and  secular  power.  Tet  there  is  some- 
thing unearthly  about  it  too.  It  rules  by  false 
doctrine  even  more  than  by  brute  force.  Know- 
ledge and  craft  have  been  its  weapons  even  more 
than  the  sword.  It  carries  a  certain  plausible 
resemblance  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  whose  sym- 
bol is  not  a  flaming  sword,  but  tongues  of  fire.  It 
has  the  eyes  and  the  tongue  of  a  man;  but  it  is 
a  beast's  horn  after  all  (2.)  It  is  thoroughly 
anti-Christian  in  character.  For  it  is  blasphem- 
ous— ''speaking  great  words  against  the  most 
High  ; "  it  is  full  of  cruel  hatred  agamst  Christ's 
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people — "wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  most 
High  ";  and  it  invades  the  province  of  Him  who 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience — for  "it  thinks  to 
change  tiroes  and  laws."  No  one  needs  to  be  told 
how  all  this  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  Papacy.  The 
I  folfilment  13  as  remarkable  as  anything  to  be  found 
in  all  prophecy.  And  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
as  famishing  a  fresh  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
this  interpretation,  that  the  explanation  given  by 
Jerome,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Papal  domination, 
reads  almost  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  view 
of  the  recent  proclamation  of  Infallibility,  the 
crowning  blasphemy  of  Rome.  "Antichrist" 
(these  are  Jerome's  very  words  in  commenting 
on  Daniel  viL  25)  "  shall  even  make  war  against 
the  saints,  and  overcome  them.  He  shall  be 
so  lifted  up  with  pride,  that  he  shall  think  to 
change  the  laws  and  ordinances  [or  ceremonies] 
of  God,  and  shall  be  lifted  up  above  all  that 
i3  called  God,  subjecting  all  religion  to  his  ouni 

Are  we  near  the  end  of  these  things?  Is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  culmination 
<^(  the  Papal  blasphemy  is  to  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed with  the  destruction  of  the  Papal  domina- 
tion I  Many  writers  of  good  name  have  long  looked 
forward  to  the  present  decade  as  likely  to  witness 
the  expiry  of  the  1260  days — "the  time,  and 
times,  and  the  dividing  of  times  " — set  down  in 
Daniel  as  the  period  of  the  little  horn's  dominion. 
Whether  their  interpretation  of  that  famous  period 
is  correct  or  no,  we  shall  not  take  it  upon  us  to 
say.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Papacy  has 
within  these  few  months  been  smitten  with  the 
sorest  blows  it  ever  received.  Not  only  has  the 
temporal  power  been  taken  away,  but  (what  is  far 
more  serious)  the  Papacy,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
hktoiy,  finds  itself  unable  to  exercise  its  cruel 
domination  in  a  single  principality  in  all  Europe. 


The  concurrence  of  these  changes  with  the  poli- 
tical changes  going  on  upon  the  Continent,  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  interest  attaching  to  both.  The 
vision  in  Daniel  seems  plainly  to  imply  that  the 
destruction  of  the  little  horn  wiU  herald  the  re- 
moval of  the  Fourth  Empire,  of  which  it  forms  a 
principal  and  characteristic  member. 

Things  such  as  those  we  have  been  touching 
upon,  are  not  to  be  handled  without  reverence 
and  fear.  The  statesman-prophet  gives  us  a 
much-needed  example  of  this.  It  would  seem 
that  when  he  received  the  Jirsi  revelation  of 
the  Lord's  far-reaching  purposes  regarding  the 
nations,  he  received  it  with  an  unruffled  soul. 
But  that  was  in  his  inexperienced  youth.  The 
second  revelation  came  to  him  in  the  maturity  of 
his  age,  and  it  affected  him  after  a  very  different 
sort  The  terms  in  which  he  describes  his  feel- 
ings are  uncommonly  strong: — "I  Daniel  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body,  and 
the  visions  of  my  head  troubled  me"  (viL  15). 
Nor  was  the  tremor  of  his  spirit  allayed  by  the 
explanations  afterwards  given  him.  Having  told 
us  what  these  were,  he  adds  :  "  As  for  me  Daniel, 
my  cogitations  much  troubled  me,  and  my  coun- 
tenance changed  in  me :  but  I  kept  the  matter  in 
my  heart "  (verse  28).  Loud  and  bold  talking 
about  the  disclosures  in  the  Vision  of  the  Empires 
is  anything  but  a  token  of  having  profited  by  the 
study  of  them.  In  proportion  as  we  grow  in  the 
sanctity  and  wisdom  which  shone  in  Daniel's  old 
age,  we  shall  sympathize  with  the  dread  and 
trembling  which  he  felt  Instead  of  being  in- 
clined to  take  part  in  the  frivolous  and  irreverent 
way  of  discussing  the  mysteries  of  Providence 
foreshadowed  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  in 
which  some  take  pleasure,  we  shall  be  moved 
rather  to  retire  to  our  secret  chambers  to  medi- 
tate upon  them  before  the  Lord. 


"DOINO  WHAT  OTHEBS  WILL  NOT  SO.** 

BY  REV.  F.  A.  NOBLE,  PITTSBURQ. 


HY  do  you  worry  yourself,  and  well-nigh 
wear  the  life  out  of  you  in  these  things  ? " 
said  one  man  to  another,  not  long  ago, 
whom  he  found  engaged  in  what  would 
Hioaiily  be  accounted  an  irksome,  thankless  task. 


"  Because,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "  I  have  trained  my- 
self into  the  habit  of  doing  what  others  tnll  not  do.^' 
It  was  a  rare  answer.  And  it  made  my  eyes  swim  to 
think  how  there  had  been  poured  into  those  few  words 
the  very  essence  of  all  genuine  Christian  love. 
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Tliere  are  two  dasses  of  dafies  which  it  is  very  bard 
to  get  done. 

One  is  the  little  things  which  are  so  insigDificant  as 
to  attract  no  attention  and  win  no  recognition^  and 
which  are,  nevertheless,  so  important  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  life  is  set  ajar,  and  clogged  in  all  its  move- 
ments, if  th^  are  not  carefolly  attended  to. 

The  other  is  the  repulsive,  disagreeable  services,  from 
which  most  men  shrink,  and  from  which  all  would 
shrink  were  they  not  impelled  to  them  by  a  well-trained 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  fidelity. 

And  '<  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity  under  the  snn'*  is 
nowhere  more  marked  and  lamentable  than  in  the  absence 
of  this  disposition  from  the  world.  After  all  these  long 
centuries  of  the  "  Gk)d  with  us  "—after  all  this  leaven- 
ing of  the  heart  of  humanity  with  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  gospel— after  all  this  studying  of  the  precepts 
and  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of  man— alter  all  this  expe- 
rience of  the  blessedness  of  sacrifice,— it  is  still  the 
customary  and  pleasant  and  easy  and  noticeable  things 
which  men  and  women  are  most  eager  to  do.  If  there 
be  hard  tasks  to  perform,  and  unostentatious  services  to 
render,  and  thankless  duties  to  discharge,  excuses  are 
sought,  evasions  are  practised,  and  the  whole,  if  possible, 
is  turned  over  to  other  hands.  The  struggle  is  to  find 
the  smooth,  crossless  ways  of  life.  There  is  little  will- 
ingness to  do  the  obscure,  unpleasant,  and  outwardly 
unrewarding  ofBces  of  affection  and  faith.  Selfishness 
rules. 

What  is  wanted  is,  more  of  the  considerate  supple- 
mental love,  indicated  in  the  phrase  "  doing  wbat  others 
will  not  do."  The  love  which  holds  itself  ready  to  re- 
pair damages— the  love  which  watches,  and  hurries  to 
supply  deficiencies ;  that  replenishes  the  oil  in  wasted, 
flickering  lamps,  whose  needs  others  do  not  observe ; 
that  binds  up  bruises  which  else  would  be  neglected ; 
that  whispers  comfort  in  hearts  whose  desolateness  the 
most  overlook ;  that  carries  light  into  souls  where  some 
secret  doubt,  unsuspected  of  the  many,  overclouds  and 
glcoms,  into  rooms  where  some  unpublished  sorrow  has 
brought  darkness ;  that  stands  back  until  others  have 
chosen  the  service  which  accords  with  inclination,  and 
then,  with  true  heart  and  hand,  takes  up  the  unpopular 
ivotk  and  does  what  otherwise  would  be  left  undone ; — 
til  is  is  the  kind  of  love  for  which  the  hour  pleads ;  for 
it  is  of  the  Master's  own  infinite  love,  and  one  who 
walks  in  the  grace  of  it,  and  breathes  its  atmosphere, 
and  lives  a  life  which  witnesses  to  its  regnancy  in  the 
soul,  knows  what  it  is  to  have  "the  kingdom  of  God 
within." 

Of  the  kind  of  love  that  is  conspicuous  on  parade- 
days  ;  that  will  smile  complacently  so  long  as  it  can  sit 
in  tlie  highest  seat  in  the  synagogue  ;  that  clamours  for 
acknowledgment,  and  straightway  tarns  into  something 
quite  other  than  love  if  it  does  not  get  acknowledgment 
on  the  spot ;  that  will  press  the  cup  fondly  to  the  lips 
so  long  as  its  contents  minister  a  delight  to  the  senses, 
but  dashes  it  hastily  down  so  soon  as  there  is  any  taste 


of  bitterness  in  it ;  that  will  go  out  into  the  beaatifiil 
sunshiny  fields  to  gather  flowers,  but,  whmi  it  is  sng- 
gested  that  they  be  home  away  to  lend  cheer  and  fra- 
grance to  sick-rooms,  politely  declines  the  overture  in 
favour  of  somebody  else  ;  that  stretches  out  the  hand  to 
take,  rarely  ever  opens  it  to  give ;  that  will  yield  assent 
to  any  teaching  of  duty  so  long  as  it  can  sit  with  desn 
hands  and  slippered  feet,  and  be  played  upon  with  dul- 
cet strains ;  but»  when  hard,  grimy  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  rough,  thorny  ways  are  to  be  trodden,  has  that  ?eiy 
convenient  gospel  in  which  all  is  liberty  and  nothing  is 
self-denial— of  this  whimsical^  spasmodic  mock  love  there 
is  altogether  too  much.  Better  that  every  vestige  of  it 
were  turned  over  to  that  remorseless  fate  which  sooner 
or  later  awaits  all  shams  and  pretences  whatsoever. 

Beal,  dutiful  love,  however,  can  never  be  in  excess. 
And  the  reformation  and  evangelization  of  the  world 
will  linger  until  there  are  many,  instead  of  few,  who  are 
willing  to  do  what  others  will  not  There  must  be  less 
crowding  about  and  scheming  for  places  of  honour  and 
reward  and  ease.  The  lowly  places,  where  good  deeds 
done  stand  but  small  chance  of  securing  trumpeting 
from  house-tops,  and  where  toil  must  consent  to  go 
without  any  earthly  emolument— the  places  where  seeds 
are  to  be  scattered,  though  it  is  morally  certain  that 
only  other  hands  can  reap  the  harvest — ^are  the  ones 
which  need  to  be  filled,  and  which  are  very  hard  to  get 
fiUed. 

Here  is  visiting  to  be  done.  It  is  not  very  trying  to 
go  into  homes  where  the  appointments  are  elegant,  and 
the  manners  are  cultivated,  and  the  children  are  sweet, 
and  the  welcomes  are  courteous.  Any  number  of  people 
stand  ready  to  cross  such  thresholdB.  Bat  who  will  go 
into  the  straitened  homes  where  everything  wears  the 
air  of  the  daily  toil  by  which  the  daily  bread  is  earned  ?— 
into  the  homes  where  there  is  rudeness,  it  may  be  un- 
cleanliness,  possibly  the  repulsiveness  of  dissipation  ? 
Who  mU  do  what  others  wiU  not? 

Here  is  money  to  be  raised.  One  after  another,  in  a 
group  of  ten,  will  say :  "  I  will  give,"  and  ^  I  wiU  give,'* 
and  "  I  will  give ;"  and  they  will  all  give.  But  who  of 
the  whole  number  will  say :  ''I  will  solicit"  No.  The 
"begging,"  as  it  is  contemptuously  called,  is  the  thank- 
less, disagreeable  part  of  the  service.  And  whole  drdes 
will  join  in  chorus  and  say :  "  We  will  not  beg."  ^  Yon 
must  find  somebody  else  to  do  the  begging."  And,  sure 
enough,  somebody  else  has  to  be  found.  Who  vill  do 
what  others  will  not  ? 

Here  is  a  call  for  the  ministration  of  a  charity. 
"  Draw  on  me,"  says  one ;  and  ''  I  will  do  something," 
says  another ;  and  "  I  will  help  yon  out,  if  there  is  any 
lack,"  responds  a  thurd.  And  so  it  runs.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult in  instances  of  actual  distress  to  find  open  purses. 
I  have  yet  to  have  my  first  experience  of  the  faUure  of 
an  appeal  of  this  sort  to  awaken  practical  sympathy. 
But  who  will  wind  his  way  through  dark  alleys,  and 
climb  rickety  stairs,  to  chambers  where  weary,  helpless 
invalids  lie  ?    Who  will  go  and  sit  down  and  for  a  half- 
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hour  patiffltly  bieathe  the  stifled  air  of  the  xuoiow 
roooi  where  the  sick  widow  watches  over  her  sick  chil- 
dren, and  hear  her  sad  plaint ;  and,  in  return  for  her 
story  of  sorrow,  give  her,  along  with  material  aid,  the 
cheer  of  brave,  encouraging  words,  and  the  strength  of 
ft  stout,  wann  heart  ?  Ah!  What  a  multitude  of  finely- 
uressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  seen  suddenly  shaking 
their  heads !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why,  this  giving 
if  personal  sympathy,  this  actual  imparting  of  some** 
thing  out  of  one's  own  life  to  another  life,  is  the  most 
trying  and  costly  of  all  giving.  There  is  no  possible 
giving,  indeed,  that  is  at  all  comparable  to  it.  When 
kindly-hearted  people  say,  **  You  may  have  our  money, 
all  of  it  that  yoc^  wish,  for  these  benevolent  objects," 
they  are  entitled  to  much  credit,  and  they  shall  have 
ir.  There  are  so  many  who  will  not  even  give  of  their 
wealth  to  help  the  needy.  But  giving  has  in  it  the 
marrow  and  merit  of  sacrifice  only  when  it  involves 
something  of  one's  self.  And  the  hardest  of  all  giving 
is  that  in  which  time  is  surrendered,  and  natural  re^ 
loctance  is  conquered,  and  the  warm,  healthful  sym- 
{>athies  of  the  heart  are  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the  poor 
and  despondent.     Wko  icill  do  what  others  will  not  ? 

Alas !  in  these  and  many  other  particulars  of  loving 
self-devotion,  and  with  hardly  more  exceptions  in  pro- 
{«rtion  than  existed  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians, 
that  awful  indictment  of  the  apostle  still  holds  good : 
''For  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are 
Jesus  Chnsf  s."  Not  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  his,  in  this. 

It  is  true  of  him  that  he  did  what  others  could  not 
for  poor,  struggling  men.  It  is  also  true  that  he  did 
what  others  would  not  do.  These  are  amongst  the 
htstrous  facts  of  his  earthly  career.  To  those  firom 
ivhom  the  high  and  the  cultivated  and  the  rich  turned 
avay  in  proud  disdain,  he  went  with  tenderest  pity.  It 
vas  the  lost  whom  he  sought  out.  It  was  to  the  help- 
less and  n^gjected  that  he  gave  his  divine  care.  It  was 
over  the  weak  that  he  threw  the  shelter  of  his  divine 
protection.    Many  of  the  finest  sayings  which  have 


come  down  to  us  out  of  his  mouth  are  those  in  which 
instruction  and  forgiveness  were  imparted  to  the  out- 
cast Publicans  and  sinners  found  open  refuge  in  his 
love,  and  his  strength  always  took  on  helpful  forms. 
Men  in  his  day,  as  in  ours,  thought  all  associations  must 
have  their  secret  in  ^'  taste."  And  they  marvelled  at 
the  vulgar  inclinations  which  could  lead  one  like  Jesus 
into  such  strange  fellowBhips.  In  his  great  love  he  was 
«  doing  what  others  would  not  do."  He  took  his  place 
and  exercised  his  ministry  at  the  bottom.  Only  ''  afar 
off'*  do  we  follow  him.  The  feet-washing  is  a  simple 
lesson  we  have  not  yet  learned.  Yet  there  always  have 
been,  and  there  still  are,  illustrious  exceptions  to  this 
general  self-seeking.  In  nothing  was  Paul  more  emi- 
nently a  disciple  of  his  Lord,  than  in  the  generous  way 
in  which  he  lavished  his  life  for  the  good  of  those  who 
were  in  chiefest  need.  When  he  could  be  '^  offered  upon 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of"  man's  "faith,"  it  was  a 
^joy"  to  him.  All  through  the  centuries  there  have 
been  choice  souls  who  were  animated  by  the  same  divine 
purpose.  Some  of  the  generations  have  been  prolific  of 
them.  And  the  nations  are  where  they  are  to-day,  in 
progress  and  civilization,  because  of  the  heroic  self- 
abnegation  with  which  such  have  flung  themselves  down 
on  the  altar  of  humanity.  Such  spbits  exist  to  light  up 
our  land  and  time.  Yerily,  one  and  all,  these  souls 
shall  have  their  rewanL  "He  that  findeth  his  life  shall 
lose  it ;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life,  for  my  sake,  shall 
find  it*' 

May  there  not  be  added  just  one  word  of  pleading  for 
a  more  perfect  consecration  to  the  obscure  and  disagree- 
able and  irksome  tasks  which  confront  us  in  our  Chris- 
tian life  ?  In  this  durection  the  life  of  the  Divine  One 
beckons.  In  this  service,  more  easily  and  frequently 
than  we  think,  shall  the  soul  moimt  into  the  ecstasies 
of  rapturous  communion. 

Happy  the  man !  happy  the  woman !  on  whose  me- 
morial tablet  it  can  be  written :  "  Here  sleeps  one  whom 
Love  had  tndned  into  the  heibit  of  doing  what  others 
would  not  do^ 
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|XJB  landing  at  Joppa  had  no  spice  of 
adventnre  about  it;  for  though  our 
ship  cast  anchor  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  the  sea  nvas  comparatively 
calm,  and  we  had  none  of  the  agony  of  conscious 
danger,  which  makes  the  next  moment's  sense  of 
f^afety  doubly  sweet.     We  bad  time,  therefore,  as 


the  jabbering  Arab  boatmen  rowed  us  to  the 
landing-place,  to  redize  the  main  features  of  the 
picture  that  lay  before  us. 

That  nanow  sandy  beach  stretching  far  south- 
ward firom  Joppa  is  the  shore-line  of  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  who  were  alternately  the  per- 
secutors and  the  tempters  of  the  people  of  Israel 
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— thorns  la  their  eyes,  and  snares  to  their  feet 
The  waves  of  the  sea  at  certain  pLhces  still  dash 
up  to  the  rains  of  their  crumbling  castles,  and  to 
the  long  desolate  temples  of  their  idol-gods.  Those 
sandy  downs,  again,  stretching  northward  to  the 
Bay  of  Acre,  which  remind  us  of  the  dunes  of 
Holland  or  of  our  own  Lincolnshire,  and  which 
are  the  haunt  of  many  a  graceful  gazelle,  conceal 
behind  them  what  was  once  the  exuberantly  fer- 
tile valley  of  Sharon;  and  those  mountains  which 
bound  our  view  inland  are  the  hill  country  of 
Judah,  rich  alike  in  reminiscences  of  peace  and 
of  war,  of  bannered  hosts  and  of  quiet  "loop- 
holes of  retreat"  And  that  Joppa  itself,  to  which 
every  stroke  of  the  oar  is  bringing  us  nearer,  built 
upon  a  conical  mountain,  and  rising  in  tiers  of 
streets  to  its  summit,  which  is  crowned  with  a 
half-ruined  Turkish  citadel,  looks  imposing  and 
even  picturesque  as  beheld  from  the  sea.  But 
what  an  entrance  to  the  landing-place !  A  strip 
of  water,  apparently  not  more  than  forty  feet 
wide,  with  jagged  rocks  on  either  side,  as  if  eager 
for  the  work  of  destruction,  is  your  only  passage. 
What  must  be  the  danger  in  a  rough  sea,  when 
one  unskilful  stroke  of  the  oarsman  might  impale 
the  boat  on  either  rock,  and  send  everything  to 
the  bottom  1  Hundreds  have  perished  in  this  way 
within  a  few  yards  of  land,  with  no  newspaper  to 
record  the  catastrophe.  This  treacherous  port, 
with  its  usually  foaming  surf,  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  the  ^'  true  sea-monster  which  has  de- 
voured many  an  Andromeda  for  whose  deliverance 
no  gaUant  Perseus  was  at  hand."  Even  in  calm 
weather,  like  to-day's,  there  was  a  swell  here; 
and  the  mischievous  boatmen  kept  us  tossing  for 
a  time  between  the  points  of  the  two  ugly  rocks, 
hoping  that  our  fears  or  our  impatience  to  land 
might  perhaps  better  their  bargain.  But  we 
looked  stolid  and  were  inexorable,  and  the  dis- 
appointed rascals  allowed  us  at  length  to  plant 
foot  in  Palestine. 

Experiences  like  these,  as  well  as  care  for  our 
luggage,  which  many  in  that  swarthy,  bare-legged 
multitude  had  an  unpleasant  fondness  for  hand- 
ling and  lifting,  as  well  as  the  miniature  Babel 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  found  ourselves,  were 
by  no  means  favourable  to  sentiment,  and  indeed 
made  us  for  the  time  very  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact     It   was  only  when,  passing  through  an 


ancient  archway,  and  ascending  by  blind  alleys 
and  narrow  steep  lanes  incredibly  filthy,  we  were 
welcomed  into  the  house  of  the  English  Consal, 
that  we  became  gratefully  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  desire  and  the  dream  of  a  lifetime  had  began 
to  be  realized.     As  we  looked  forth  from  the  con- 
sul's house,  which  stood  high  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  the  Biblical  associations  connected  with 
Joppa  passed  rapidly  before  ua.    Without  gomg 
so  far  back  as  Pliny,  who  would  make  this  place 
antedate  the  Deluge,  we  are  safe  in  regarding  it 
as  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  world.    When 
the  land  was  first  divided  among  the  tribes  by 
Joshua,  it  was  granted  to  Dan  under  the  name  of 
Japho — "  Why  did  Dan  remain  in  ships)" — ^and 
all  down  through  nearly  three  millenniums  it  has 
been  the  sea-port  of  Jerusalem  and  the  chief 
western  sea-port  of  Palestine     Cedars  and  pines 
which  had  been  felled  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon 
for  the  building  of  both  temples  were  borne  on 
floats  to  this  place,  and  carried  up  on  waggons 
to  Jerusalem.     It  was  here  that  the  rebellioas 
Jonah  found  the  ship  about  to  sail  for  Tarshish, 
in  which  he  took  flight  from  his  unwelcome  mis- 
sion ;  only  to  be  pursued,  however,  by  the  stonn 
as  Qod's  angry  messenger,  and  cast  on  shore  as 
Qod's  prisoner  by  the  sea-monster.     Here  in  the 
earliest  Christian  times  Dorcas  plied  her  nimble 
needle,  and  made  coats  and  garments  for  its 
widows  and  orphans  "  whilst  she  was  with  them," 
for  "the  lantern  of  men's  good  deeds  cast  the 
best  light  when  carried  before  them,  and  done  in 
their  lifetime."     And  here  also,  when  her  usefol 
life  was  cut  short  too  soon,  she  was  restored  by 
miracle  to  her  weeping  beneficiaries.     And  down 
somewhere  on  that  shore,  where  the  white  surf 
is  now  playing  with  the  sand,  Peter  once  dwelt 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  and  was 
favoured  with  that  teaching  vision  which  told 
him  that,  under  the  new  dispensation,  the  Grentile 
was  to  stand  on  an  equal  platform  of  privilege 
with  the  Jew.    And  historical  associations  mingle 
with  and  succeed  these  sacred  recollections.    For 
Joppa  has  seen  the  prowess  of  Maccabaean  patriots, 
has  stood  the  brunt  of  Roman  assaults,  has  shud- 
dered and  bled  under  Saracen  domination,  has 
risen  to  fresh  Hfe  under  the  more  humane  rule  of 
the  Crusaders,  and,  after  sinking  almost  out  of 
notice  for  ages,  has  in  later  times  startled  the 
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world  by  those  wholesale  massacres,  of  which  it 
became  the  scene  under  the  first  Napoleon,  which 
have  left  stains  upon  his  character  which  no 
chemist's  or  sophist's  art  will  ever  wash  out  A 
traveller,  writing  two  centaries  ago,  records  that 
^<of  this  great  city  at  this  day  only  two  old 
towers  do  survive."  But  its  soap  manu&ctories, 
its  coltiTation  of  silk  in  the  neighbouring  gardens 
and  in  mulbeny  orchards  that  stretch  norChward 
fur  some  miles,  the  abundance  and  unrivalled 
excellence  of  its  fruits,  and,  above  all,  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  gate  of  entrance  for  pilgrims  from 
the  west  to  Jerusalem,  have  once  more  gradually 
raised  it  from  its  ruins,  so  that  it  is  now  supposed 
to  number  a  population  of  six  thousand.  Of 
these  by  fax  the  greater  number  are  Mohamme- 
dans; more  than  a  thousand  are  Christians  of  the 
various  Eastern  creeds;  there  are  a  few  Jews, 
and  an  unusual  sprinkling  of  those  adventurous 
vagabonds  who  abound  in  all  sea-ports. 

We  were  told  that  at  the  northern  gate  of 
Joppa,  which  is  its  only  entrance  landward,  there 
might  still  be  seen,  amid  the  noise  of  braying 
donkeys  and  wrangling  Arabs,  the  cadi  or  native 
jadge,' surrounded  by  white-bearded  elderly  men, 
hearing  causes  and  dispensing  a  kind  of  rough 
summary  justice,  such  as  was  seen  in  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  in  the  days  of  the  sorrowful  Naomi 
and  the  manly  Boas.  It  was  one  of  those  sights 
which  we  should  have  specially  enjoyed,  but  we 
arrived  too  late  in  the  day  for  witnessing  it. 

By  the  help  of  the  consul,  however,  we  found 
a  trusty  guide  to  the  traditional  house  of  Simon 
the  tanner ;  and  we  lost  no  time  in  visiting  it,  as 
we  had  arranged  to  proceed  in  the  afternoon  on 
our  way  to  Jerusalem  so  far  as  Bamleh.  There 
is  a  fountain  near  the  house,  which  is  affirmed  to 
have  been  useful  in  Bimon's  craft ;  .and  we  saw  a 
solitary  fig-tree  beginning  to  send  forth  its  buds 
along  the  gable-walL  We  ascended  by  a  well- 
wom  stair  through  a  succession  of  stories,  and 
emerging  from  the  half-darkness  by  a  kind  of 
open  trap-door  upon  the  flat  roo^  looked  forth 
upon  the  deep  blue  Mediterranean  spreading,  as  if 
illunitably,  to  the  west  And  was  this  the  actual 
house  of  Simon  the  tanner  1  Of  course  not 
Bat  it  may  just  as  probably  be  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  hospitable  craftsman's  house  as  any 
other.     Suppose,  as  some  have  suggested,  that 


his  tan-work  must  have  been  outside  the  town, 
still  his  residence  may  have  been  in  it  And  to 
some  such  roof  as  this  in  Joppa  Peter  must  often 
have  ascended  to  pray;  from  some  such  point  as 
this  he  must  have  looked  out  on  that  very  sea ;  on 
some  such  spot  as  this  he  must  have  beheld  that 
vision  which  so  enlarged  his  mind,  and  was  to 
him  as  a  newly-written  page  in  the  volume  of 
revelation. 

And  there  was  a  divine  fitness  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  scene  for  such  a  communication.  His 
back  was  turned  upon  Judea ;  he  was  looking  in 
the  direction  of  *'  the  isles  of  the  Qentales ;"  and 
doubtless  his  thoughts  far  outstripped  his  natural 
sight  when  the  heavenly  message,  wrapped  in 
symbol,  told  him  that  those  Gentiles  were  now  to 
be  ^  fellow-heirs  and  partakers  of  the  same  promise 
in  Christ  by  the  gospel"  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster has  wrought  out  this  idea  with  much  in- 
genuity and  beauty.  But  he  has  stopped  short 
in  its  application  half-way.  « There  was  a  double 
communication  from  the  skies.  Simultaneously 
with  that  to  Peter  at  Joppa  was  that  to  Cornelius 
the  centurion  at  Cesarea,  the  one  Roman  sea-port 
of  Palestine,  which  also  looked  out  towards  the 
far  west  And  there  was  a  marked  felicity  in 
the  arrangement  that  the  key  which  was  to  open 
wide  the  door  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Gkntile  world  should  be  put  into  the  apostle's 
hands  at  the  one  place,  and  that  the  door  should 
actually  be  opened  by  him  at  the  other. 

Few  things,  indeed,  more  strike  the  mind  of  a 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  than  the  way  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  the  scenery 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curred, fit  into  each  other.  Xl^e  locality  and  all 
the  minuter  outward  incidents  perfectly  tally. 
The  fact  ever  recurring  in  new  forms,  at  once 
startles  and  delights  you,  and  you  receive  a  deep- 
ened conviction  that  the  record  must  be  true. 
We  had  noted  this  impression  more  than  once  in 
our  journal ;  and  since  our  return  home,  we  have 
been  gratified  in  finding  it  so  strongly  expressed 
in  the  pages  of  the  German  Hitter.  Speaking  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsula,  he  says, ''  We  have  also  dis- 
covered a  remarkable  correlation  between  the 
events  which  are  said  to  have  transpired  there, 
and  the  scene  where  they  transpired.  And  it  is 
just  as  strikingly  the  case/'  he  adds,  "  in  Pales- 
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tine ;  and  the  geography  of  the  conntiy,  as  we 
find  it  to-daj,  is  the  strongest  testimony  of  the 
troth  of  that  history  which  purports  to  emanate 
thence.  The  natural  scenery  of  Palestine  speaks 
with  hut  one  voice  in  favonr  of  the  Bible ;  every 
word  of  the  sacred  narratiYe  receives  its  best  in- 
terpretation by  being  studied  in  connection  with 
the  place  where  it  was  recorded.  No  one  can 
trace,  without  joy  and  wonder,  the  verification 
which  geography  pays  to  the  history  of  the  Holy 
Land.  So  strong  is  the  aigument  drawn  thence, 
that  the  most  subtle  dialectician  is  baffled  by 
it,  and  is  entrapped  in  the  net  which  his  own 
sophistry  has  spun."  We  shall  see  more  of  this 
as  we  proceed. 

It  was  some  hours  yet  before  sunset  when, 
having  engaged  a  temporary  dragoman  with 
horses  and  mules,  we  left  Joppa,  intending  to 
spend  the  night  in  one  of  the  convents  of  Ramleh, 
about  nine  miles  distant  We  slowly  steered  our 
way  among  multitudes  who  were  keeping  holi- 
day outside  the  walls,  and  had  extemporized 
bazaars  erected  for  the  sale  of  nuts  and  fruits, 
nondescript  confections  and  cooling  drinks ;  and 
we  were  soon  down  on  the  level  path.  Our  way 
then  led  through  the  midst  of  the  famous  gardens 
behind  Joppa,  which  were  fenced  in  on  either 
side  by  lofty  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear.  The 
fig-tree  was  sending  forth  its  tender  buds.  The 
orange,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  the  apricot,  the  pome- 
granate, the  almond,  were  all  in  their  vernal  glory. 
The  air  was  soft  and  balmy  with  more  than  'VSabean 
odours."  Much  of  the  wealth  of  Joppa  is  obtamed 
from  these  gardens,  and  much  of  their  produce  is  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  and  reserved  for  royal  banquets. 
The  light  sandy  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  trees  and  to  the  size  and  delicacy  of  the 
fruits,  and  the  trees  are  kept  under  perfect  irriga- 
tion by  the  constant  woridng  of  hundreds  of 
Persian  water-wheels,  which  bring  up  water  in 
abundance  from  what  many  believe  to  be  a  vast 
subterranean  river  which  percolates  silently  be- 
neath into  the  neighbouring  sea.  IRie  conditions 
of  culture  must  be  exceptionally  fiivourable,  for 
when  trees  from  these  gardens  are  transplanted 
to  other  places  and  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment, the  fruit  speedily  d^enerates. 

As  we  were  riding  along  at  a  moderate  pace,  a 
young  man,  gaudily  dressed    after  the  nalive 


£ftBhion,  rode  furiously  past  on  a  fiery  steed,  irbom 
we  were  to  meet  with  ag^  in  other  circumstan- 
ces before  our  day's  journey  was  ended    We 
have  spoken  of  a  road,  and  there  are  fragmentB  of 
the  way  up  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  which  have 
some  claim  to  be  so  described.     The  Pasha  bas 
made  his  first  attempt  at  road-making  on  tbb 
route.     But,  like  all  his  other  attempts  in  tie 
direction  of  civilization,  it  has  been  spasmodic, 
fitful,  reluctant,  and  has  stopped  short  whenever 
his  exchequer  threatened  to  become  a  little  shal- 
low.    You  have,  therefore,  road-making  in  all  its 
degrees  on  this  first  journey — some  places  finished, 
many  more  half-finished,  and  therefore  intolerably 
rough  and  impassable,  and  others  little  more  tban 
marked  o%  and  scarcely  touched  as  yet  by  tbe 
spade  or  the  mattock.     We  understood  that  an 
omnibus  of  rude  construction  and  without  springs 
had  once  or  twice  attempted  the  journey  on  this 
abortive  road  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  that  it 
had  done  its  work  with  difficulty  in  the  course 
of  a  week.     The  passengers  must  surely  have 
been  bribed  to  travel  by  it   One  day  on  it  might 
have  served  as  a  severe  penance  for  any  refrac- 
tory monk  in  the  Bamleh  convent,  where  we 
were  hoping  to  spend  the  night      But  this  L» 
the  only  road  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy 
Land,  as  that  wonderful  omnibus  is  its  only 
wheeled  conveyance.     After  to-morrow  we  must 
be  content  to  ride  on  paths  that  owe  evaTthing 
to  natural  causes:   upon  hard,  uneven  rocks; 
among  boulder  stones  and  scraggy  bushes;  upon 
mountain  ledges  with  deep  ravines  fxt  beneath, 
on  which  a  fake  step  would  be  destruction ;  in 
the  dry  beds  of  mountain  torrents ;  and  sometimes 
even  in  gravelly  channels  where  the  water  is  yet 
flowing    A^ine  passes  are  child's  play  to  some 
of  those  giddy  rides  which  await  us  on  the  way 
down  to  Jericho  and  in  the  r^on  of  the  Dead 
Sea.     Nervous  people  of  either  sex  had  better 
satisfy  themselves  with  donkey  rides  in  Egypt, 
or  with  the  luxuries  of  a  Nile  boat  up  to  the 
Eixst  Cataracts. 

But  how  delightfiil  to  us  was  that  first  after- 
noon in  the  Holy  Land  1  The  air  was  wonder- 
fully exhilarating.  Then  everything  was  new,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  hue  of  sacredness  upon  it. 
Keeping  generally  aloof  from  the  Pasha's  un- 
finished path,  we  rode  briskly  along  on  the  green 
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swardy  and  by  the  banks  of  sparkling  streamlets, 
making  their  sweet  music,  with  wild  flowers  of 
every  form  and  oolonr  rising  abore  the  knees  of 
oor  horses,  even  to  our  stirrapa.  No  wonder  at 
this  lazariant  herbage ;  for  we  were  skirting  along 
the  vall^  of  Sharon — the  name  in  Scripture  for 
abundance  and  beauty — and  it  was  fertile  and 
joyous  yet,  even  after  centories  of  neglected  col- 
tore  and  consequent  decay.  Looking  around,  we 
could  see  brairded  fields  in  some  places,  plough- 
men turning  up  the  soil  in  others,  and  here  and 
there  villages  glittering  on  commanding  eminences, 
with  the  ever-present  palm  waving  in  the  after- 
noon breeze  above  the  loftiest  houses.  It  was 
impossible,  with  our  recollections  of  Egypt  so 
fresh  in  our  memories,  not  to  be  reminded  of  the 
contrast  between  the  two  countries  traced  so 
many  thousand  years  before,  in  a  few  bold 
touches  and  yet  with  so  much  discriminating 
accuracy,  by  the  pen  of  Moses,  when  Canaan  was 
still  only  the  land  of  promise  to  the  Israelites. 
"  The  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came 
(mtf  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
it  with  thy  foot^  as  a  garden  of  heibs.  But  the 
land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it^  is  a  land  of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of 
heaven.  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth 
for :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always 
upon  it,  from  the  beginning  Of  the  year  even 
unto  the  end  of  iStie  year." 

But  our  enjoyment  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
seeing  the  horse  which  had  passed  ns  less  than  an 
hour  beforefeeding  riderlesson  the  green-sward,  and 
its  rider  lying  on  the  ground,  at  no  great  distance, 
motionless,  and  apparently  dead.  His  eyes  were 
dosed,  blood  was  oozing  from  Ins  mouth,  and  it 
vas  only  after  the  repeated  application  of  stimu- 
lants that  we  could  discover  any  signs  of  remain- 
ing life.  The  poor  lad  had  been  dreadfully 
atonned.  But  what  struck  ns  most  was,  that 
although  several  natives  passed  quite  near  ns 
while  we  were  doing  our  best  to  restore  him, 
none  of  them  could  be  induced  to  stand  and  help 
na.  There  was  a  glance  of  curiosity  from  a  safe 
distance^  and  then  a  ''  passing  by  on  the  other 
side."  It  was  like  shadows  from  the  great 
parable.'  It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether 
they  were  afraid  of  being  complicated  in  some 


way  with  the  accident,  or  whether  all  humanity 
had  been  driven  out  of  thenL  We  were  sadly  at 
a  loss  what  to  da  We  could  not  leave  the  man 
alone,  perhaps  to  perish  from  want  of  care;  and 
yet,  if  we  delayed  much  longer,  the  chances  were 
that  we  should  not  only  be  benighted,  but  should 
find  the  convent  full.  At  length  we  saw  two 
men  approaching  with  a  donkey,  and  drew  their 
att^tion  by  signs  to  the  hdpless  youth,  whose 
head  was  meanwhile  held  gently  up  by  our  faith- 
ful dragoman,  Giuseppe.  We  used  every  measure 
short  of  physical  force  to  make  them  stop,  and 
the  dght  of  money  which  we  offered  them  to 
« take  charges  with  him,"  had  a  wonderful  effect 
in  charming  their  somewhat  dubious  humanity 
into  action.  The  half-dead  man  was  placed  by 
us  on  the  back  of  the  donkey,  held  on  by  one  of 
the  natives  on  either  side,  and  borne  away  to  the 
nearest  village.  The  episode  did  not  encourage 
us  to  attempt  "  feats  of  noble  horsemanship." 

We  had  an  experience  this  afternoon  which 
was  more  than  once  repeated  in  subsequent  parts 
of  our  travels, — ^the  mortification  of  leaving  un- 
visited  districts  of  Biblical  interest  which  were 
out  of  the  common  route  of  visitors.  From  ele- 
vated points  in  the  finely  undulating  region 
through  which  onr  path  now  lay,  it  was  possible 
to  look  into  the  border  of  the  Philistines ;  but 
every  step  was  meanwhile  bearing  us  further 
away  from  it  We  should  have  liked  to  wander 
for  a  few  days  in  a  territory  whose  older  memo- 
ries were  so  interwoven  with  the  exploits  of  Sam- 
son and  with  the  history  of  the  ark  of  God,  and 
to  have  visited  the  seats  of  those  five  satfapies, 
and  those  homes  of  giants  and  men  of  renown, 
whose  energy  and  military  prowess  scarcely  suc- 
cumbed before  any  power  but  that  of  David  and 
his  mightier  son.  We  should  have  liked  especially 
to  visit  the  busy  market  of  modem  Gaza,  with 
the  sturdy  independence  of  a  border  city;  and  to 
have  passed  to  Ashkelon,  once  the  proudest  city 
of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,  and  now  with  its 
mined  walls  inclosing  ruined  houses  and  tangled 
gardens,  its  lofty  theatre  a  desolation,  its  columns 
of  gray  granite  that  had  given  a  look  of  grandeur 
to  its  formerly  busy  harbour  lying  prostrat«  and 
lashed  by  the  invading  sea,  and  aU  for  many  a 
past  age  abandoned  by  every  human  being  as  if 
it  were  an  accursed  thing; — and  in  the  t\ro 
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places  to  have  seen  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah 
accomplished  to  the  letter  in  both  its  parts,  that 
« the  king  should  perish  from  Ghtza^  and  Ash- 
kelon  should  not  be  inhabited.''  And,  beyond 
this,  we  should  have  liked  to  verify  by  personal 
observation  the  remarkable  statement  made  to  us 
by  an  eminent  traveller  in  respect  to  the  average 
height  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Philistia. 
It  is  understood  that  the  average  tallness  of  a 
native  of  Syria  or  Palestine  is  five  feet'  eight 
inches  Can  it  be  true  that  the  height  of  the 
modem  Philistine  is  considerably  above  six  feet  f 
This  is  a  feust  fertile  in  matter  for  speculation, 
and  curious  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
land  which  boasted  of  its  giant  races  so  early  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan. 

While  we  are  endeavouring  to  digest  this  morti- 
fication, our  notice  is  tumed  to  a  village  towards 
the  north-east,  on  which  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
descending  sun  are  shining  brightly,  and  to 
which  a  road  had  forked  off  some  little  time 
before.  It  is  the  Lydda  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Diospolis  of  Jerome  and  Easebius  as  well  as  later 
writers.  It  was  great  and  important  in  the  times 
of  the  Crasadera  It  is  now  a  vety  poor  village, 
embosomed  in  the  midst  of  rich  gardens,  whose 
undying  fruitfolness  no  neglect  can  entirely  re- 
press. It  is  an  object  of  Christian  interest  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  Peter  cured  the 
palsied  Eneas  of  his  long  malady  of  eight  years ; 
and  that  to  this  place  the  sorrowing  messengers 
from  Joppa  brought  the  intelligence  to  the  same 
apostle  of  the  death  of  Dorcas,  which  bore  him  as 
with  winged  feet  across  the  intervening  miles  to 
her  death-chamber,  and  ended  in  her  resurrection 
to  life.  It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  together 
those  two  early  Christian  disciples,  who  were 
almost  simultaneously  the  subject  of  the  apostle's 
miraculous  power.  Does  not  the  one  represent 
the  service  of  suffering,  and  the  other  the  service 
of  action  1  We  are  apt  to  prefer  the  working 
disciple  before  the  patient  one  enduring  in 
silence.  But  the  golden  balances  of  heaven  are 
not  in  our  hands.  Who  can  tell  by  which  of  the 
two  Gt)d  was  most  glorified  and  Christ  best 
served  % 

To  Englishmen  this  little  Sharon  village  has, 
besides,  another  kind  of  interest,  as  being  the 
birth-place,  and  containing  in  the  comer  of  a 


half-mined  mosque  the  tomb,  of  St.  George,  t(e 
tutelar  saint  of  England;  whose  ikmous  legend  as 
trampling  on  the  dragon  has,  after  an  interval  of 
some  reigns,  been  restored  on  certain  of  our  Eng- 
lish coins.  Old  Fuller  lets  out  his  wit,  and  per- 
haps also  some  of  his  wisdom,  on  this  popuLir 
legend,  when  he  adverts  to  the  coinddenoe  be- 
tween it  and  the  story  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, of  which  the  neighbouring  Joppa  is  the 
scene  :  ^  All  I  will  add  is  (I  hope  without 
offence)  this  ensuing  parallel  In  Joppa  the 
valour  of  Perseus  is  celebrated  for  fireeing  Andro- 
meda, daughter  of  King  Cepheus,  tied  with  chains 
to  the  rocks,  firom  the  fury  of  a  sea-monster  to 
which  she  was  exposed.  In  Lydda  the  puiss^ce 
of  Si  George  is  remembered  for  delivering  the 
nameless  and  only  daughter  of  a  certain  Ejng  of 
Libya  from  a  fiery  dragon,  to  whom  she  was  ten- 
dered by  lot  to  be  devoured.  It  is  pity/'  he 
continues,  slyly,  "  these  two  stories  should  be 
parted  asunder,  which  will  both  in  full  latitude 
be  believed  together.  Hard  to  say  whether  nearer, 
the  two  places  or  two  reports.  He  that  considers 
the  resemblance  of  their  complexions  will  con- 
clude Fancy  the  father.  Credulity  the  mother,  of 
both ;  though  we  need  not  presently  reject  all 
the  stoty  of  St  George  for  fictitious  for  some 
improbable  circumstances  appendant  thereto." 
Reland  and  others,  in  their  eagerness  to  separate 
the  germ  of  &ct  from  the  drapery  which  poetiy 
has  woven  round  it,  as  is  weU  known,  have  gone 
much  further  back  in  their  speculations,  and  have 
thrown  out  the  idea  that  the  story  about  Andro- 
meda and  Perseus  originated  from  some  confused 
account  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  which  had 
reached  the  Greeks  through  sailors  of  Tarshish. 
If  any  one  will  look  into  the  pages  of  Faber,  in 
his  ''  Horse  Mosaicas,"  he  will  find  that  imagina- 
tion has  played  quite  as  wildly  with  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Deluge. 

We  were  benighted  before  we  reached  the 
convent-gate  at  Ramleh.  Our  efforts  at  sargery 
with  the  unhorsed  rider  had  delayed  us  much 
longer  than  we  had  counted  on  ;  but  this  incon- 
venience was  not  to  be  measured  against  the 
satisfaction  of  having  helped  to  save  the  life  of  a 
fellow-man  whom  we  had  found  wounded  and 
half-dead.  The  courtyard  of  the  convent  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims,  many  of  them  of  a  very 
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nBpilgrimlike  appearance,  and  representing  more 
than  half  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  they  sq^nned 
with  staring  curiosity  the  kst  arrived.  The  mules 
and  horses  stamping  in  the  court  made  it  difficult 
for  us  even  to  move.  It  was  a  new  thing  for  us 
to  be  served  at  dinner  by  barefooted  and  ton- 
sared  monks,  girded  with  ropes,  and  as  speechless 
as  if  they  had  been  under  a  vow  of  silence.  But 
those  travellers  are  not  to  be  envied  who  arrive 
at  these  houses  with  a  keen  appetite,  especially 
when  it  is  late  in  the  evening,  and  the  locusts 
that  have  preceded  them  have  dined.  We  had  a 
truly  lean  and  lenten  fare,  which  did  not  make 
us  in  love  with  ecclesiastical  cookery  or  monkish 
larders.  There  was  a  pleasure,  however,  in 
thinking  that  the  dronish,  monotonous  life  of 
these  poor  men  was  broken  in  upon  during  some 
weeks  of  the  year  by  a  stream  of  restless  spirits 
from  the  outside  world.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  a  monk  in  some  remote  nook 
of  a  hospice  like  this,  devouring  a  newspaper  with 
more  than  the  gtuto  with  which  we  had  vainly 
tried  on  that  evening  to  devour  our  meagre,  ill- 
cooked  dinner. 

We  wonder  whether  those  monks  keep  a  jour- 
nal ;  for,  if  so,  they  could  have  recorded  that^  a 
few  weeks  before,  in  the  court  of  that  same  con- 
vent, a  certain  rich  and  amiable  Scottish  noble- 
tnan,  the  latest  and  most  splendid  pervert  to 
Romanism,  might  have  been  seen  walking  up 
and  down  for  hoars,  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
barefooted,  evidently  performing  some  severe 
penance.  We  acknowledge  to  have  felt  intense 
mortification  at  this  description,  received  from  a 
friend  and  eye-witness  :  for  this  penance  implied 
a  confessor  and  a  souhdirector  behind  it  all ;  and 
it  seemed  studiously  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation into  unquestioning  obedience,  not  to  Christ, 
but  to  the  Church,  and  of  crushing  out  of  him 
the  last  embers  of  that  holy  fire  of  true  Protes- 
tantism which  makes  us  ''call  no  man  Master 
upon  earth." 

We  contrived,  before  turning  into  our  stifling 
dormitory,  to  walk  out  into  the  solitude  and  | 


darkness  and  look  up  into  the  midnight  sky. 
How  glorious  seemed  those  many  mansions  of 
our  great  Father*s  house !  It  was  a  purifying, 
soothing,  soul-enlarging  sight  Those  southern 
latitudes  favour  the  star-gazer,  and,  as  it  were, 
increase  and  brighten  the  revelation  made  by  the 
visible  heavens.  No  wonder  that  such  a  vision 
kindled  at  once  the  soul  of  poetry  and  devotion 
in  the  soul  of  the  boy-poet  watching  his  father's 
flocks  by  night  upon  the  hill-sides  at  Bethlehem. 
We  had  stood  in  the  gardens  around  Geneva,  and 
looked  up  into  its  evening  sky  mirroring  itself  in 
the  noble  lake  beneath.  We  had  leaned  on  one 
of  the  bridges  over  the  Amo  at  Florence,  and 
wondered  at  the  silvery  glory  of  the  Italian  fir- 
mament,-^ 

"  Bespangled  with  those  bles  of  light 
So  wUdl7,  spirltOAlly  bright." 

But  that  sky  of  Palestine  has  a  diviner  glory  stilL 
Not  only  do  the  orbs  seem  far  more  numerous, 
and  new  constellations  beam  down  upon  you,  but 
the  whole  impression  is  diflerent  We  have  seen 
it  noticed  by  some  travellers  that  the  stars  ap- 
pear to  be  more  separated  from  the  sky,  and  not 
to  be  so  much  like  lights  fixed  upon  a  solid  pave- 
ment as  like  golden  lamps  suspended  from  the 
blue  canopy,  or  floating  in  ether,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  hand  that  is  invisible,  but  omnipotent 
This  is  true.  And  therefore  we  could  well 
understand  how  mightily  such  a  vision  must  have 
helped  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  given  an  im- 
perishable distinctness  and  reality  to  the  promise 
when  Jehovah  "  brought  him  forth  abroad'^  from 
his  tent  at  midnight,  "  and  said.  Look  now  toward 
heaven,  and  tell  the  stars  if  thou  be  able  to 
number  them :  and  he  said  unto  him.  So  shall 
thy  seed  be."  The  old  habits  of  the  student 
came  back  strongly  upon  us,  as  we  lay  awake  on 
our  bed  that  night,  and  mused  on  the  many  ana- 
logies between  all  true  believers  and  those  lights 
of  heaven.  And  we  glided  gradually  into  sleep 
over  the  unsolved  question,  "  Is  this  Hamleh  in- 
deed the  Arimathea  of  Joseph,  the  honourable 
counsellor  1 "    We  shall  see. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


HE  mission  to  Travancore  forms  a  new 
'  episode  in  the  great  missionaiys  career. 
He  crossed  the  peninsula  of  India  to  this 
powerful  kingdom  in  the  hope  of  con- 
verting the  rajah  and  his  courtiers,  and  of  opening 
thereby  a  great  door  and  effectual  among  the  people. 
His  first  attempts  to  gain  access  to  Iniquitribimus, 
'^  the  great  King  of  Travancore/'  were  rendered  unsuo- 
cessful  by  some  iniquitous  acts  perpetrated  by  Portuguese 
officials  upon  some  of  the  king's  subjects;  and  on  this 
occasion  Xavier  (as  he  Itad  done  more  than  once  before) 
pleaded  eloquently  against  the  violation  by  Europeans 
of  the  just  rights  of  natives,  and  scrupled  not  to 
denounce  the  highest  authority  in  India  to  John  III. 

The  Jesuit  ultimately  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
king,  and  his  subsequent  success  in  the  kingdom  of 
Travancore  appears  to  have  been  far  greater  than 
elsewhere,  even  from  his  own  sober  narrative,  in 
favour  of  which  we  have  discarded  the  statements  of  the 
Komish  annalists.  The  plan  he  pursued  was  the  same 
as  at  Comorin.  He  passed  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  village  to  village,  this  haggard  evangelist,  in  a 
ragged  cassock,  swinging  a  heavy  bell— everywhere 
gathering  crowds,  to  which  he  repeated  the  same 
formularies,  founding  on  them  the  same  instructions. 
He  wrote  that  he  bad  baptized  10,000  converts  in  one 
month,**^  so  that  his  hands  once  more  failed  from  weari- 
ness, and  his  speech  from  exhaustion,  though  the  un- 
wearied spirit  was  filled  with  a  rapture  not  to  be  uttered 
in  words.  Yet  it  finds  some  vent  in  a  passionate 
paragrapli,  which  breaks  in  upon  the  sober  tenor  of  his 
letter  narrating  these  labours  to  his  Society.  '*  I  have 
left  myself,"  he  writes,  ^  nothing  to  add  on  this  subject, 
except  that  so  intense  and  abundant  are  the  delights 
which  Qod  is  accustomed  to  bestow  on  those  who 
labour  diligently  in  his  service  in  the  vineyard  in  this 
barbarous  land,  that  if  there  be  in  this  life  any  true  and 
solid  enjoyment,  I  believe  it  to  be  this,  and  this  alone.*' 
He  frequently  overheard  himself  saying :  *'  Overwhelm 
me  not,  0  my  God !  with  such  happiness  in  this  life ; 
or  if,  in  thine  infinite  beneficence  and  mercy,  thou 
shalt  be  pleased  still  to  bestow  it  upon  me,  then  take 
me  home  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed;  for  he  whose 
inward  sense  has  once  tasted  of  these  delights  must 
needs  regard  existence  as  a  heavy  burden,  so  long  as  it 
is  passed  without  the  beatific  vision  of  thysell"  His 
Itelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  of  baptism  must  have 
been  strong  indeed,  to  give  him  not  only  content,  but 

*  ThiB  statement,  by  Mr.  Venn,  one  of  his  biographers,  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  an  interpolation,  but  the  evidence  against  its  gennine- 
nese  is  purely  conjectural. 


rapture   in   wholesale  conversions   obtained  by  the 
methods  which  he  adopted. 

The  rajah  and  his  courtiers  remained  uninfluenced  by 
Oliristianity.  Xavier*s  success  was  solely  among  low- 
caste  ntitives,  to  whom  he  almost  invariably  addresse*! 
bimsdf ;  but  on  one  occasion  he  visited  a  temple  which 
supported  two  hundred  Brahmins,  and  entered  into  a 
long  discussion  with  them  on  the  mysteries  of  their 
religion,  and  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  There 
he  came  into  contact  with  the  subtle  Pantheism  of  the 
higher  caste,  and  formed  a  very  low  impression  of  the 
morality  with  which  it  was  associated.  He  characterizes 
the  Brahmins  as  ignorant,  covetous,  tyrannical,  and 
deceitful  One  only  nominally  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  stipend 
of  a  teacher.  Another  was  willing  to  be  baptized  if  the 
fact  might  be  concealed ;  but  the  Jesuit,  to  his  honour, 
refused  to  administer  the  rite  on  these  terms. 

An  event  occnrred  shortly  afterwards  which  led  to 
the  departure  of  Xavier  from  India.    In  the  summer  of 
1543  the  fishermen  of  Manaar,  an  island  adjacent  to 
Ceylon,  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  him  to  visit  them. 
He  was  unable  to  accept  a  call  so  congenial  to  his  spirit, 
but  sent  another  priest,  who  baptized  many  of  the 
natives.    A  rumour  of  this  ap06ta<7  reached  the  ears  of 
their  ruler,  the  King  of  Jaffuapatam,  and  he  despatched 
an  armed  force,  which  put  six  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children  to  the  sword.     In  this  case  baptism  and 
martyrdom  were  almost  simultaneous.    At  the  time  of 
this  massacre,  Xavier  was  endeavouring  to  protect  his 
converts  on  the  borders  of  Travancore  from  the  ravages 
of  the  same  foe  which  had  swept  away  the  poor  fisher- 
men of  Cape  Comorin ;  but  on  hearing  of  the  bloody 
tragedy  of  Manaar,  he  hastened  to  Cochin,  thence  to 
Qoa,  and  thence  to  Cambay,  in  search  of  the  viceroy. 
It  appears  that  the  persecuting  sovereign  had  an  elder 
brother,  who  promised  that  if  the  viceroy  would  place 
him  on  the  throne,  he  and  all  his  princes  would  become 
Christians.    The  transaction  does  not  approve  itself  tit 
our  modem  notions,  though  we  have  made  and  unmade 
sovereigns  for  far  less   worthy  considerations;    but 
Xavier  caught  at  it  as  a  magnificent  opening  for 
Christianity,  and  the  viceroy  had  hardly  heard    his 
narrative,  when  he  ordered  the  equipment  of  a  power* 
ful  fleet  to  carry  out  the  design.    So  dazzled  was  the 
Jesuit  with  th^  splendid  prospects,  that  he  wrote  to 
the  King  of  Portugal:    ''In   Jafihapatam  and    the 
opposite  coast  more  than  100,000  will  easily  be  added 
to  the  Church  of  Christ"    But  if  <'  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world"  are  to  become  "the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
and  of  his  Christ,"  it  is  not  by  such  carnal  weai>or.s 
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that  tbey  will  be  won.  It  was  an  unholy  alliance 
betveen  the  Chnrch  and  the  sword,  and  as  neither  the 
eooosel  nor  the  work  were  of  God  they  speedily  came  to 
noQgbt ;  for  the  invading  fleet,  though  blessed  by  the 
'^Aposde  of  the  Indies/'  and  impelled  to  victory  by 
piomises  of  triumphs  temporal  and  eternal,  failed  for 
the  most  sordid  and  miserable  of  reasons.  A  Portuguese 
vessel,  bound  from  Pegu  to  India  with  silks,  ran  ashore 
m  Jaffnapatam,  and  the  king,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  high-handed  potentate,  seized  the  caigo. 
The  Portuguese  cared  fiur  more  about  recovering  the 
silks  than  about  opening  a  door  for  the  gospel,  so  the 
king  was  left  unpunished,  to  Zaviei's  intense  disgust 
He  had  been  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  had  gone 
to  Negapatam,  the  nearest  port  to  Jaffnapatam,  to  b^ 
ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  entering  in  to 
possess  the  hind. 

He  had  previously  been  very  sorely  tried  by  the 
apathy  of  those  in  authority ;  and  presuming  upon  the 
deference  due  to  him  as  the  envoy  of  the  King  of  kings, 
he  bad  written  to  John  III.,  not  only  requesting,  but 
demanding  the  recall  of  De  Soza,  the  viceroy.  The 
demand  was  complied  with ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  greater  subservience  of  Castro  really  aided  the 
caose  of  Christ  in  India.  On  several  previous  occasions 
Xavier  had  made  a  noble  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
Portngnese  rule  in  the  East,  and  in  most  solemn  terms 
had  pressed  upon  the  conscience  of  the  king  his  responsi- 
bility before  God*s  bar  of  judgment  for  the  atrocities 
committed  by  his  repretentatives  in  India.  Such  was 
his  infiaenoe  with  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  that  along  with 
the  new  viceroy  he  obtained  the  very  mandate  which 
he  soaght,  signed  by  the  king's  own  hand.*  While 
deprecating  the  high-handed  action  of  the  State  towards 
the  religions  of  India,  and  Xaviefs  reliance  upon  it,  we 
most  admire  the  sense  of  justice  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  awaking  at  Court,  as  shown  by  some  of  the  orders 
which  were  sent  out  regarding  the  treatment  of  the 
natives. 

The  mortifying  failure  of  the  Jaffnapatam  expedition, 
and  rumours  which  reached  Xavier  of  a  great  opening 
(jT  the  gospel  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  decided  this 
restless  and  fiery  evangelist  to  turn  his  back  on  India, 
and  commit  his  infiant  churches  to  other  teachers.  But 
before  sailing  for  Malacca  he  visited  the  reputed  shrine 
^  St  Thomas  the  Apostle,  near  Madras,  in  search  of 
divine  direction.  Legend  has  been  fruitful  in  miraculous 


^  *  ThU  nundato  contained  the  foUowing  proTisioni : — That  no 
"sspentttlon"  was  to  be  tolerated  In  the  islandf  of  Goa  and 
^atwtte ;  that  all  the  idols  f onnd  there  should  be  broken  \xj  the 
SBihorities ;  that  thej  shoold'search  for  snch  as  were  concealed 
is  the  homes  of  the  heathen ;  that  thej  should  punish  the  makers 
ii  them ;  tiiat  thejr  should  punish  every  Brahmin  who  opjKMed 
th«  preadiiDf  of  the  gospel ;  that  thej  should  not  confer  an/ 
r-:«:re  public  offices  on  pagans ;  that  they  should  not  sell  any  more 
i^rtA  to  Uie  Hohammedans  or  the  heathen ;  that  the  pearl- 
S^Bg  ihoold  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Christians;  that  the 
i«arU  should  only  be  taken  from  them  at  i  fair  valuation ;  and 
t^t  th«  King  of  Cochin  should  not  be  suffered  to  maltreat  the 
bipUzed  Indians. 


stories  of  his  conflicts  and  deliverances  on  this  occasion, 
representing  him  at  one  time  as  wrestling  with  a  visible 
ApoUyon,  and  at  another  struggling  against  the  influ- 
ences of  the  soul -subduing  harmonies  of  malignant 
demons  in  the  guise  of  the  ever-blessed  seraphim.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  he  went  to  St  Thome  resolved 
upon  leaving  India,  and  that  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  appeared  to  indicate  the  Divine  approval.  A 
merchant  named  Peyro  came  to  him  for  confession,  and 
was  so  wrought  upon,  Xavier  tells  us,  by  *'  divine  influ* 
ence,"  that  he  decided  the  very  next  day  to  sell  his 
ship  and  merchandise  and  all  that  he  had,  and  to 
bestow  the  proceeds  on  the  poor,  devoting  himself  to 
the  evangelization  of  Macassar  as  the  companion  of 
Xavier.  Another  merchant  supplied  him  wiUi  an  out- 
fit and  afree  passage  to  Malacca. 

He  arrived  at  this  crowded  emporium  of  Eastern 
commerce  in  October  1545,  and  finding  that  he  could 
not  get  a  passage  to  Macassar  for  sooie  months,  he 
began  without  delay,  as  was  his  wont,  to  labour  dili- 
gently for  the  good  of  the  people  around  him.  As  at 
Goa,  he  took  up  his  abode  iu  an  hospital  On  the  Sun- 
days and  festival-days  he  preached  and  gave  Christian 
instruction  to  the  neophytes.  On  the  week-days  he 
adjusted  quarrels  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens; 
and  spent  many  hours  daily  in  hearing  the  confessions 
of  the  sick,  and  in  relieving  their  distresses,  often  in 
the  intensity  of  his  sympathy  mingling  his  own  tears 
with  those  of  the  penitents.  But  each  evening  after 
sunset,  ringing  a  large  bell,  he  passed  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  city  abandoned  to  every  form  of 
refined  and  degraded  sensuality,  calling  on  its  pleasure- 
loving  inhabitants  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
were  tormented  in  the  flames  of  purgatory.  A  crowd 
of  catechumens  followed,  repeating  the  words  after  him. 
Awe  fell  upon  the  city  in  presence  of  that  solemn 
visitant ;  but  awe  soon  changed  to  ridicuFe,  and  then 
Xavier,  re-assuming  the  long  discarded  manner  of  a 
Spanish  knight  and  noble,  by  his  courtly  address  and 
brilliant  speech  foiled  the  satirists  with  their  own 
weapons.  Ridicule  became  dumb ;  a  temporaiy  refor- 
mation ensued— altars  rose  in  the  open  streets,  devouc 
books  were  translated  and  multiplied,  and  the  confes- 
sional was  thronged.  But  the  revival  was  but  the 
fashion  of  a  day;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  Xavier^s  hopes, 
the  guilty  city  reeled  back  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire. 

Compelled  to  abandon  his  projected  visit  to  JSIacassar, 
he  proceeded  to  Amboyna.  He  had  hardly  begun  to 
baptize,  when  a  fleet  of  Spanish  corsairs,  whose  maraud- 
ing expedition  in  the  Indian  Seas  had  been  disavowed 
by  Charles  Y.,  threatened  the  island.  But  a  terrible 
pestilence  broke  out  in  the  ships,  and  Xavier,  abandon- 
ing his  scarcely  commenced  missionary  operations,  took 
up  his  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  infection,  ministering 
to  the  stricken,  and  obtaining  from  the  islanders  every- 
thing that  could  tend  to  the  recovery  of  the  sick  or  the 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings.    The  pirates'  hearts  were 
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melted,  and  they  retired  peacefully  from  Ambojna, 
leaving  Xavier  to  the  adoration  of  the  rescued  molti- 
tude,  and  to  the  rare  glory  of  having  repelled  an  in- 
vasion hy  no  other  weapon  than  the  self-denying  exer- 
cise of  Christian  charity.  Passing  on  to  the  Moluccas, 
where  he  made  some  royal  converts,  he  visited  Temate, 
occupying  himself  there  in  preaching  to  the  Europeans, 
instructing  the  neophytes,  and  in  holding  classes  for  the 
native  wives  of  the  Portuguese  traders.  Here,  as  else- 
where, he  attracted  unbounded  personal  devotion.  To 
escape  the  sight  of  the  grief  of  the  neophytes  and  his 
friends  in  parting  with  him,  he  embarked  by  stealth  in 
the  night ;  but  his  device  failed,  and  his  departure  was 
discovered.  ''  Then,"  he  writes,  **  I  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  the  thought  of  my  nocturnal  flight  fi:^m 
these  children  whom  I  had  begotten  unto  Christ,  and  I 
began  to  fear  lest  my  departure  might  imperil  their 
salvation."  So  at  the  last  moment,  amidst  cries  and 
tears,  he  blessed  them,  and  gave  them  directions  as  to 
how  they  might  best  advance  in  Christian  holiness  and 
unity.  It  is  evident  that  his  power  of  loving  was 
a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  boundless  love  he  attracted. 
He  was  a  fj&ther  as  well  as  a  teacher. 

From  Temate  he  sailed  for  the  barbarous  group  of 
the  Mauricae,  hurling  from  him  the  timid  counsels  of 
friends  who  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  the  perilous 
venture,  and  rejecting  the  antidotes  for  poison  which 
were  pressed  upon  him ;  exclaiming  indignantly,  ''  If 
those  lands  had  scented  woods,  and  mines,  and  gold, 
Christians  would  find  courage  to  go  there,  nor  would  all 
the  perils  in  the  world  prevent  them.  They  are  das- 
tardly and  alarmed  because  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  there  but  the  souls  of  men ;  and  shall  love  be 
less  hardy  and  less  generous  than  avarice  ?  They  will 
destroy  me,  you  say,  by  poison.  It  is  an  honour  to 
which  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  may  not  aspire ;  but  this  I 
dare  to  say,  that  whatever  form  of  torture  or  of  death 
awaits  me,  I  am  ready  to  suffer  it  ten  thousand  times 
for  the  salvation  of  a  single  souL"  In  writing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Society  at  Rome,  he  showed  that  he 
was  by  no  means  unaffected  by  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
which  he  was  about  to  encounter.  He  writes :  ''  It  is, 
\zi  general,  easy  to  understand  the  evangelical  maxim 
that  he  who  will  lose  his  life  shall  find  it  But  when 
the  moment  for  action  is  come,  and  when  the  sacrifice 
of  life  for  God  is  to  be  really  made— oh  then,  clear  as  at 
other  times  the  meaning  is,  it  becomes  deeply  obscure  ! 
So  dark,  indeed,  that  he  alone  can  comprehend  it  to 
whom,  in  his  mercy,  Qod  himself  interprets  it  1  Then  it 
is  we  know  how  weak  and  frail  we  are  ! " 

The  Mauricae  group  was  inhabited  by  savages  who 
lived  in  constant  jealousies  and  wars.  Qreat  numbers 
of  them  were  annually  destroyed  by  poison.  There  was 
no  written  language,  and  every  island  had  a  different 
dialect  Certain  trees  furnished  the  natives  with  bread 
and  an  intoxicating  drink ;  and  the  bark  of  another 
species  supplied  them  parsimoniously  with  clothing. 
But  even  among  those  degraded  savages  there  was  a 


thirst  for  immortality.  The  race  of  the  Javars  believe] 
that  they  made  themselves  immortal  by  slaying  as  maoy 
persons  as  came  within  their  reach ;  and  when  there  iras 
a  lack  of  other  victims,  they  slaughtered  their  own  tiires 
and  children.  This  tribe  had  made  a  great  massacre  of 
those  who  had  become  Christians  during  the  residence 
of  a  priest  on  one  of  the  islands;  and  no  Christian 
teacher  had  since  dared  to  risk  his  life  by  visiting  them. 
This  inhospitable  archipelago  was  perpetually  rocked  by 
earthquakes,  and  liable  to  volcanic  eruptions.  A  less 
enthusiastic  man  than  Xavier  would  have  been  appalled 
by  all  he  heard  in  Amboyna  of  the  lawless  savagery  of 
the  Mauricae  group.  To  our  thinking,  the  enterprise  of 
advancing  single-handed  against  those  strongholds  of  a 
rampant  heathenism  with  no  other  weapons  than  a  few 
scraps  of  Malay  appears  almost  Quixotic ;  but  Xavier  was 
strong  in  faith. 

No  trace  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  to  which  be 
had  alluded  was  apparent  in  his  mien  as  he  readied  the 
goal  of  his  desires.  In  hunger  and  thurst,  braving  the 
perils  of  assassination,  torture,  and  poison,  serene  in  a 
trust  which  has  never  yet  been  betrayed,  the  Jesuit 
appeared  in  Moro— a  messenger  of  the  most  high  Qod,  a 
solitary  herald  of  peace  and  reconciliatioa  True,  be 
was  a  follower  of  Ignatius  Loyola— he  was  a  Sacramen* 
tarian  and  a  Mariolatrist ;  but  the  whole  East  offered 
no  sublimer  spectacle  on  the  feast  of  St  Michael,  1546, 
than  Francis  Xavier  standing  alone  before  a  reeling  altar, 
with  the  terrified  worshippers  in  full  flight,  the  earth 
quaking  and  yawning,  while  he,  all  calm  and  undis- 
mayed, completed  the  offering  of  the  "  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass."  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  these 
islands  he  was  able  to  do  more  than  *'  baptize  very 
many  iu&nts,"  and  after  searching  for  the  Christiana 
who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  '*to  bind  them  ane«r 
to  Christ"  Tet  he  was  sanguine  of  the  future  of 
these  savage  r^ons.  He  wrote  of  them :  "  Though 
they  be  destitute  of  all  remedies  for  disease,  and  even  of 
all  safeguards  for  life  itself,  yet  they  appear  to  lue 
rather  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  'Isles  of  I)ivin« 
Hope,'  than  the  B^on  of  the  Moor."  His  residence  in 
the  Mauricae  only  lasted  three  months,  and,  by  way  of 
Malacca,  he  returned  to  Goa.  On  the  voyage  be  eu* 
countered  a  tremendous  storm,  which  he  describes 
with  considerable  graphic  power,  and  also  reveals  the 
state  of  his  spirit,  and  the  grounds  of  his  confidence. 
This  revelation  of  himself  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. While  the  tempest  was  at  its  highest,  and  the 
merchants  were  throwing  their  treasures  into  the  sea, 
and  the  passengers,  huddled  together  in  terror,  were 
bewailing  their  fate,  Xavier  fortified  his  spirit  by  the 
considerations  which  are  here  ^iven  in  his  own  words  :— 

''  As  to  myself,  in  my  supplications  to  God  I  availed 
myself  of  intercessors.  Fust,  out  of  those  upon  earth, 
the  men  of  our  Society,  and  those  who  are  friendly  to 
us ;  afterwards,  the  whole  company  of  Christians,  hoping 
that  I  was  being  most  fervently  commended  to  the 
King  of  Heaven  by  the  spouse  of  Christ,  whose  prayers 
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sre  heard  in  heaven  tboogh  she  dwells  npon  the  earth. 
Then  I  supplicated  all  those  in  the  world  above,  and 
especially  Peter  le  Fevre  of  our  Order,  that  I  might 
employ  departed  as  well  as  living  intercessors  to  appease 
the  Divine  vrrath.  Afterwards,  I  went  through  all  the 
orders  of  angels  and  saints,  naming  each,  that  I  might 
more  snrely  obtain  pardon  for  my  innumerable  sins.  I 
took  for  my  patroness  the  most  Holy  Mother  of  Qod, 
the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who  obtains  without  difficulty  all 
that  she  asks  of  her  Son.  Lastly,  all  my  hope  being 
placed  in  the  infinite  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  while  fortified  with  so  many  and  powerful 
safi^ards,  I  enjoyed  £ar  more  pleasure  in  the  midst  of 
that  horrible  tempest,  than  afterwards  when  I  was  de- 
livered from  the  danger."  He  proceeds  to  describe 
powerful  emotions  of  joy,  and  concludes  by  writing: 
"  Very  often  has  Qod  showed  me,  by  a  certain  internal 
instinct,  out  of  what  great  perils  of  body  and  soul  I  have 
been  preserved  by  the  intercessions  of  my  associates, 
part  of  them  being  below,  and  part  above."  This  narra- 
tive is  punfuL  Xavier,  like  the  mediaeval  s^nts,  seemed 
half  uncertain  whether  the  "divine"  wrath  had  been 
appeased,  and  whether  he  had  obtained  pardon  for  his 
"  innumerable  sins."  There  is  a  dreary  toilsomeness  in 
the  way  in  which,  in  his  extremity,  he  ransacked  his 
memory  for  names  of  saints  and  angels  for  whose  inter- 
cessions he  might  plead.  There  was  none  of  the  filial 
spirit  which  would  have  expressed  itself  in  the  words, 
'^ Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit;"  and 
little  boldness  in  entering  into  the  holiest  by  the  new 
and  living  way.  It  seems  as  if  that  Saviour,  who,  we 
believe,  really  reigned  supreme  in  his  heart's  affections, 
was  mainly  presented  to  his  conception  as  a  being, 
on  a  £u-off  throne,  fenced  round  by  a  triple  rank  of 
intercessors  more  benign  and  sympathizing  than  him- 
self. 

On  Xaviei^s  arrival  at  Qoa  he  found  himself  famous. 
RaiLour  had  magnified  his  perils  and  his  triumphs,  and 
bad  invested  him  with  supernatural  powers.  It  was 
reported  that  he  could  speak  with  tongues,  cure 
diseases,  and  raise  the  dead ;  that  he  dould  live  with- 
out food,  control  the  elements,  walk  on  the  water, 
poise  himself  in  mid-air,  and  that  the  angels  of  God 
ministered  to  his  common  needs.  A  charlatan  or  a 
fanatic  might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  popular 
belief;  but  Xavier,  disdaiming  the  marvels  attributed 
to  him,  addressed  himself  quietly  to  the  organization  of 
missionary  operations  in  India.  He  showed  extraor- 
dinary administrative  abilities ;  and  if  his  plans  had 
been  carried  out  by  men  of  his  own  spirit,  the  fate  of 
Itomish  missions  in  India  might  possibly  have  been 
altered. 

His  labours  lasted  for  fifteen  months,  and  one  im- 
portant and  immediate  result  was,  that  nearly  the  whole 
«ork  of  evangelizing  the  East  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits.  At  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  constant 
sopply  of  missionaries  from  the  college  at  Ooinibra,  one 
hundred  native  students  of  divinity  were  receiving  their 
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education  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Goa.  All  these,  and  all 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  East,  were  under  Xavier^s 
control ;  and  the  authority  which  he  exercised  was  alto- 
gether absolute.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  was 
ever  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a 
single  brother  of  his  Order.  In  cases  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  exerdse  it,  Xavier  tempered  all  that  was 
peremptory  with  so  much  that  was  tender,  and  showed 
such  genuine  humility  and  Christian  courtesy,  as  to  win 
our  sincere  admiratioiL  The  "  Instructions"  which  he 
wrote  at  this  time  deserve  our  attention,  as  they  go  far 
to  elucidate  his  teaching  as  well  as  his  character,  and 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  rock  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  Church. 

Among  these  "Instructions"  are  directions  ^o  all 
Christians  for  holy  living ;  and  they  include  advice  as  to 
self-examination  and  religious  meditation,  and  a  short 
course  of  prayers,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary,  Michael 
the  Archangel,  and  the  '*  Saint  Guardian  Angel,"  are 
recognized  as  intercessors  alongside  of  Him  "  who  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  The  "  Manual  of 
Instruction  for  Neophytes"  was* translated  into  several 
languages,  and  its  use  was  enjoined  upon  all  mission- 
aries. The  amount  of  Scripture  truth  in  this  paper  is 
small.  Various  statements  of  merely  human  authority 
bulk  more  largely  than  those  concerning  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  the  atonement.  It  concludes  with  a  sweeping 
affirmation  of  implicit  faith  in  the  canons  of  the  holy 
fathers,  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  the  edicts  of  the 
Popes,  propounded  by  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Church ;  all  to  be  dutifully  received  with  deep 
veneration,  sure  faith,  prompt  obedience,  &c.  The  style 
throughout  is  simple ;  but  it  is  surprising  that  a  man  of 
Xavief  s  sagacity  should  have  burdened  the  understand- 
ing of  converts  by  imposing  upon  them  as  articles  of 
faith  so  much  beside  the  leading  truths  of  revealed 
religioa  One  example  of  Xavief  s  unscriptural  teach- 
ing will  suffice.  The  doctrine  of  man's  restoration  after 
the  fall  is  taught  in  the  foUowing  form  :— 

"  There  was  no  hope  of  escaping  damnation,  till  the 
holy  Michael,  our  true  friend,  and  with  him  the  angels 
who  had  persevered  in  obedience,  and  received  as  the 
reward  of  their  constancy  the  fruition  of  eternal  glory 
in  heaven — ^all  united  in  compassion  for  the  calamity  of 
human  nature— -fell  down  as  suppliants  before  God,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  remedy  from  him  of  the 
great  evils  which  had  so  widely  overspread  the  progeny 
of  Adam  and  Eve.  .This  was  the  form  of  their  prayer : 
0  gracious  God !  most  merciful  Lord  and  Father  of  all 
men !  the  time  is  at  length  arrived,  and  the  long-expected 
day  from  the  beginning  of  ages  dawns,  which  in  thine 
eternal  purpose  thou  hast  appointed  for  the  exercise  of 
mercy  towuds  miserable  mortals.  Behold,  we  see  the 
mom  of  the  day  in  which  the  gates  of  heaven  are  about 
to  open  to  the  sons  of  Adam  restored  to  favour  through 
divine  adoption,  since  the  Virgin  has  been  bom  of  holy 
Anna  and  Joseph,  without  the  original  sin  of  Adam— 
the  most  blessed  of  all  women,  Mary  by  name,  whose 
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virtae  and  holineBS  infinitely  excels  all  which  is  beneath 
God.  Since  there  is  now  such  a  pure  and  illustrious 
y iigiui  it  seems  a  work  not  unworthy  of  thy  wisdom  and 
omnipotence  to  deign  to  form  a  human  body  from  her 
substance,  as  formerlyi  0  Lord,  thou  didst  form  the  body 
of  Adam/*  &c 

To  those  who  belieye  in  the  infinite  compassion  of  the 
Father,  and  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
should  not  perish,  and  in  the  joyful  alacrity  with  which 
the  Son  became  obedient  unto  death  with  the  words, 
"  Lo,  I  come ;  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God,**  upon 
his  lips,  there  is  sometlung  most  repulsive  in  this  re- 
presentation of  the  holy  angels  as  suggesting  the  plan 
of  the  redemption  of  the  human  race.  Grievous  is  it 
likewise  to  observe  that  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  its  most  startling  form  was  imposed  upon 
the  neophytes  of  the  infant  Church  of  the  Indies,  who 
thus  found  themselves  oonfix>nted  in  the  new  £uth  with 


complications  as  marvellous  as  those  which  th^  had  cast 
aside.  Neither  the  beauty  of  Xaviei's  character  nor  his 
apostolic  zeal  could  counteract  his  corruption  of  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  in  Christ.  He  built  his  Church  not  apou 
the  rock  of  Scripture  truth,  but  upon  the  shifting  land 
of  human  authority— a  foundation  of  wood,  hay,  aud 
stubble,  long  since  swept  away  by  the  resistless  pover 
of  the  old  faiths  of  India.  There  was  no  central  figure 
in  the  system  which  Xavier  presented.  The  interest  of 
the  converts  was  frittered  away  upon  hosts  of  inter- 
cessors. Jesus  was  not  lifted  up  as  the  sole  light  of 
men,  the  supreme  object  of  love  and  worship ;  and,  for 
lack  of  personal  devotion  to  a  living  Saviour,  Chns- 
tianity  withered  away.  Its  traditions  were  feeble  and 
uninfluential  against  the  mightier  traditions  of  the  old 
heathenism ;  and  when  Xavier's  spirit  died  out  among 
his  followers,  the  spouse  of  Vishnu  displaced  the  Qaeea 
of  Heaven,  and  the  attenuated  Christ  of  Romanism 
vanished  before  Siva  the  Destroyer.*  l  l.  b. 


IMrana  anb  its  ^j^cformalioa 

I7.-CALVIH:  HIS  BIRTH,  EDITCATION,  AND  COHVEBSIOV.. 

BY  THE  BBV.  J.  A,  WYUB,  LLD. 

Greater  fihampionB--Caivin----E%8  birth-place  and  lineoffe^Bii  appearance— Sent  to  La  Martke  at  Parit—Maikurui 
Cordter,  hie  teacher— Charmed  loith  the  great  Latin  vfriters—Becomet  %  pioneer  of  modem  French  Uieratwt—Enlen 
the  college  of  Montaigu — Aeeiduitp  in  hit  etudiet-Diacutsiona  with  OUvitan  respecting  the  new  opinione—DovJbla 
awakened  in  CoMn'e  mind—Oreat  struggla  of  wulr—Cfoea  to  the  Bible— One  of  the  great  baUtee  of  the  world—  Victory, 
and  itefruiie—The  work  of  Paid  resumed. 


HE  young  vine  just  planted  in  France 
was  bending  before  the  tempest,  and 
appeared  on  the  point  of  being  up- 
rooted. During  the  absence  of  the 
king,  who  was  still  the  prisoner  of  Charles  Y. 
in  Madrid,  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  did  as  it 
pleased  them  in  Paris.  Beda  and  Duprat  were 
planting  stake  after  stake^  and  soon  not  one  con- 
fessor would  remain  to  tell  that  the  gospel  had 
ever  entered  France.  The  Reformation  was 
already  as  good  as  burned  out  before  it  had  begun 
its  career.  But  those  who  so  reasoned  overlooked 
the  power  of  Him  who  can  raise  up  living  wit- 
nesses from  the  ashes  of  dead  ones.  The  men 
whom  Beda  had  burned  were  comparatively 
feeble.  Mightier  champions  were  about  to 
appear,  whom  God  would  so  strengthen  that  all 
the  power  of  France  should  not  be  able  to  put 
them  down;  and  the  Keformation  would  come 
forth  from  the  midst  of  the  stakes  and  blazing 
&es  with  which  its  enemies  had  encompassed  it, 


to  fill  Christendom  with  disciples,  and  the  world 
with  light 

The  great  leader  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
stepped  at  once  upon  the  scene.  No  note  sounds 
his  advent ;  no  herald  ushers  him  upon  the  stage. 
Luther  comes^  forth  from  the  seclusion  of  his  mon- 
astery at  Erfurt — startling  the  world  by  the  sud- 
denness of  his  appearing,  and  the  authority  with 
which  he  speaks.  But  the  coming  of  the  great 
reformer  of  France  and  of  the  world  was  more 
gradual.  If  Luther  rose  on  men  like  a  star  which 
suddenly  blazes  forth  in  the  dark  heavens,  Calvin's 
coming  was  like  that  of  day — sweetly  and  softly 
opening  upon  the  mountain-tops,  gilding  the 
horizon  with  its  streaks  of  silver,  and  steadily 


*  The  number  of  Bomanists  in  Travancore  and  Malabar  appears 
to  be  about  140,000  at  the  preient  time.  Of  thia  number,  aboat 
80,000  are  Bomo-Syriana,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  STiiin 
Church,  claiming  to  have  been  planted  by  St.  Thomaa.  Xavier's 
dealing!  with  this  Church  were  not  altogether  to  his  credit  After 
his  deaUi,  it  was  induced  by  force  and  fraud  to  profess  the  creed 
of  Kome  and  to  acknowledge  the  Pope's  authority,  receiTing  ptf^ 
mission  to  retain  the  Syriac  ritual  and  language. 
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waxing  in    brightness,   till  at  last    the  whole 
heavens  are  filled  with  its  splendour. 

Caltik,  whose  birth  and  education  we  are  now 
to  trac^  was  bom  in  humble  condition,  like  most 
of  those  who  have  accomplished  great  things  for 
God  in  the  world.  He  first  saw  the  light  on  the 
10th  of  July  1509  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy.  His 
family  was  of  Norman  extraction.*  His  grand" 
&ther  was  a  cooper  to  his  trade.  His  father, 
Gerard,  held  a  higher  position  in  society,  being 
apostolic  notary,  and  secretary  to  the  bishop, 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  find  one  day  a  door 
for  his  son  John's  advancement  in  the  Church,  to 
which,  influenced  doubtless  by  the  evident  bent 
of  his  genius  and  studies,  he  had  destined  him. 
Yes!  the  Noyon  boy  was  to  rise  high  in  the 
Chnrch — ^higher  than  his  father's  highest  dream; 
bat  in  a  greater  Church  than  the  Boman  ona 
No  mitre  was  ever  to  sit  on  his  brow;  but  a  halo 
brighter  than  that  of  a  hundred  mitres  was  to 
encircle  it,  and  that  for  ever. 

Let  us  sketch  the  young  Calvin.     We  have 

before  us  a  boy  of  about  ten  years.     He  is  of 

small  and  delicate  form,  with  pale  features,  and  a 

blight  burning  eye,  indicating  a  soul  of  singular 

lidmess,  emotionally  and   intellectually.     There 

hangs  about  him  an  air  of  timidity  and  shyness — a 

not  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  a  mind  of  great 

sensibility  and  power  lodged  in  a  somewhat  firagile 

bodily  organi2ation.    Thoughtful  he  was  beyond 

his  yearSb     Devout,  too,  up  to  the  standard  of 

the  Roman  Church,  and  beyond  it :  punctual  as 

stroke  of  clock  in  his  religious  observances.    Nor 

was  it  a  mere  mechanical  devotion  which  he 

practised.    The  soul  that  looked  forth  at  those 

eves  could  go  mechanically  about  nothing.     As 

regards  hia  morals,  he  had  been  a  Nazarite  from 

his  youth  up:    no  stain  of  outward  vice  had 

touched  him.     This  made  the  young  Calvin  a 

sort  of  mystery  to  his  companions.      By   the 

beauty  of  his  life,  if  not  by  his  words,  he  became 

tmconscionsly  their  reprover. 

From  his  father's  home  he  soon  passed  to  the 


*  As  «e  don't  noolleet  to  have  seen  this  fact  stated  elsewhere, 
ve  gfre  our  authority  for  it :  "La  famille  Cauvin  (tait  d'origine 
Bcniuiide;  legrand-pere  du  K£formatear  habitait  Pont-l'-Eyeqae; 
il  asxt  tomwUer."— ("Les  Protestants  ninstres/'  par  Ferdinand 
JUmsHguolL  Paris.  1862.)  H.  Bosslgnol  adds  in  a  foot-note : 
"ChainiB — daas  le  dialecte  picard,  on  pronon^t  Canvin — le 
Uelgimatenr  signa  sea  osuvres  latines  CalvinuSj  et,  faisant  passer 
c«:te  QTihogrtapbn  dans  le  fran^als,  se  nomma  lTii-m6me  Calvin." 


stately  mansion  of  the  Mommors — the  lords  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  hour  which  saw  Calvin 
cross  this  noble  threshold  was  a  not  uneventful 
one.  True,  he  shrunk  from  the  grandeurs  to 
which  he  was  now  introduced,  and  he  was  not 
much  at  home  in  these  stately  halls ;  and  often,  as 
he  tells  us,  he  was  fgan  to  escape  the  observation 
of  the  brilliant  company  that  filled  them  by 
hiding  in  some  shady  comer.  But  this  was  a 
needful  step  in  his  preparation  for  his  lifb's  work. 
Here  he  was  educated  along  with  the  young 
De  Mommors,  and  thus  received  a  more  thorough 
classical  grounding,  and  acquired  a  polish  of 
manners,  to  which  he  must  ever  have  remained  a 
stranger  had  he  grown  up  under  his  father's 
humble  roo£  He  who  was  to  be  the  counsellor 
of  princes,  a  master  in  the  schools,  and  a  l^s- 
lator  in  the  Church,  must  needs  have  an  educa- 
tion neither  superficial  nor  narrow,  and  it  must 
be  begun  by  times. 

The  young  Calvin  mastered  with  incredible 
ease  what  it  cost  his  class-fellows  much  labour 
and  time  to  acquire.  His  knowledge  seemed  to 
come  by  intuition.  Even  when  a  child,  he  gave 
proof  of  the  expansiveness  of  his  soul  He  loved 
to  pray  in  the  open  air.  While  the  age  could 
think  of  Qod  only  as  dwelling  in  "  temples 
made  with  hands,"  Calvin  conceived  of  him  as 
filling  the  uidverse,  and  he  resembled  in  this  the 
young  Anselm,  who  thought  that,  could  he 
dimb  to  the  tops  of  the  great  mountains  which 
guard  his  native  valley  of  Aosta,  he  would  be 
nearer  the  throne  of  the  Creator.  At  this  time, 
the  chaplaincy  of  La  Q€sine  fell  vacant,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Noyon  conferred  it  upon  Calvin.  He 
was  then  only  twelve  years  of  age;  but  it  was 
the  manner  of  the  times  for  even  younger  per- 
sons to  hold  even  higher  ecclesiastical  offices — ^to 
have  the  bishop's  crozier  or  the  cardinal's  hat 
given  them — and  so  the  young  chaplain  of  G^sine 
had  his  head  shorn.  By  this  symbolic  act  he 
became,  although  not  yet  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  a  member  of  the  clergy,  and  a  servant,  in 
a  sort,  of  that  Church  of  which  he  was  to  become 
the  most  terrible  opponent. 

Two  years  longer  did  Calvin  live  at  his  native 
town  of  Noyon.  Then  came  the  black  death.  Its 
terror  caused  many  to  flee  ftom  the  place ;  and 
the  occasion  was  taken  to  send  the  young  Calvin 
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to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood, the  small  salaiy  attached  to  his  chaplaincy 
being  continued  to  him.  '^  Flying  from  one  pes* 
tilence,"  says  his  Eomish  historians,  "  he  caught 
another." 

At  Paris,  Calvin  entered  the  school  or  college 
of  La  Marche.  This  brings  before  us  a  man  who 
demands  our  notice.  There  was  at  that  time  in 
that  college  a  very  remarkable  man,  Mathubin 
CoRDiEB,  who  was  renowned  for  his  exquisite 
taste,  his  pure  Latinity,  and  his  eztensiye  erudi- 
tioa  These  accomplishments  might  have  opened 
to  Cordier  a  path  to  brilliant  advancement ;  but 
he  was  one  of  those  who  prefer  the  nobler  grati- 
fication of  pursuing  his  own  tastes,  and  retaining 
his  iudependence,  to  occupying  a  position  where, 
to  some  extent,  he  should  have  to  sacrifice  both. 
He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  teaching  of 
youth.  His  fame  has  come  down  to  our  day, 
and  one  of  his  books  is  used  in  our  schools  under 
the  title  of  *'  Cordier's  Colloquies."  Cordier 
taught  the  first  or  highest  dass  in  La  Marche ; 
but  the  teachers  who  conducted  the  classes  be- 
low his,  being  at  Httle  pains  with  their  pupils, 
Cordier  found  the  boys  miserably  grounded  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  but  wretchedly  prepared 
to  profit  by  his  instructions ;  and  so  he  stepped 
down  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  lowest  class, 
that  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  lay  a 
thorough  foundation  for  the  subsequent  instruc- 
tion of  the  youth  at  La  Marche 

He  had  just  entered  on  his  duties  as  master  of 
this  class,  when,  one  day,  he  saw  a  scholar,  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  fresh  from  the  country, 
enter  his  school  His  figure  was  slender,  his 
features  were  sallow,  but  his  eye  lent  such  intelli- 
gence and  beauty  to  his  fiEu^e  that  the  teacher 
could  not  help  remarking  him.  Cordier  soon 
saw  that  he  had  a  pupil  before  him  of  no  ordinary 
genius,  and  after  the  first  few  days  the  scholar  of 
fourteen  and  the  man  of  fifty  became  insepar- 
able. At  the  hour  of  school  dismissal,  it  was  not 
the  playground,  but  his  loving,  genial  instructor, 
who  grew  young  again  in  the  society  of  his  pupil, 
that  Calvin  sought  Such  was  the  great  teacher 
whom  God  had  provided  for  the  yet.  greater 
scholar. 

Mathurin  Cordier  was  not  the  mere  linguist. 
His  mind  was  fraught  with  the  wisdom  of  the 


ancients.  The  highest  wisdom,  it  is  true,  he  coold 
not  impart ;  for  both  master  and  pupil  were  still 
involved  in  .the  darkness  of  superstitbn.  But 
Cordier  initiated  Calvin  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Rmaiuance,  which,  after  the  winter  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  freshening  the  world  with  the 
verdure  and  the  blossoms  of  ancient  dvilizatioiL 
The  severe  yet  copious  diction  and  the  noble 
thoughts  of  Cicero,  and  of  other  great  masters  of 
Roman  literature  and  philosophy,  the  young 
Calvin  soon  learned  to  admire.  He  saw  that  it 
he  aspired  to  wield  influence  over  men,  he  must 
first  of  all  perfect  himself  in  the  use  of  that 
instrument  by  which  the  human  heart  is  touched 
— language,  to  wit,  and  especially  written  lan- 
guage. He  began  now  to  ingraft  upon  his  own 
native  tongue  of  France  those  graces,  those  feli- 
cities of  expression,  those  delicate  shades  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  that  purity,  that  flexibility,  and 
that  energy  and  fire,  which  distinguished  the 
great  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  which 
have  given  to  their  productions  an  influence  that 
is  world-wide,  and  a  fame  that  will  never  die. 

It  is  remarkable  surely  that  the  two  great  re- 
formers of  Europe  should  have  been  the  creators 
of  the  language  of  their  respective  countries. 
Calvin  was  the  father  of  the  French  tongue,  as 
Luther  was  the  father  of  the  German  tongue 
No  doubt,  both  French  and  (German  existed  be- 
fore either  Calvin  or  Luther  was  bom,  just  as  the 
steam-engine  existed  before  James  Watt  was 
bom.  But  it  is  not  more  trae  that  Watt  was  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  by  making  it  a  really 
useful  instrament,  than  it  is  trae  that  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  the  creators  of  their  respective 
tongues  as  now  spoken.  Calvin  found  French 
just  as  Luther  found  German,  a  coarse,  meagre 
speech— of  narrow  compass,  of  no  adaptability, 
and  the  vehicle  of  none  but  low  ideas.  He 
breathed  into  it  a  new  life.  He  gave  it  a  vastly 
wider  compass,  and  an  infinitely  finer  flexibility ; 
and  sanctified  it  by  pouring  into  it  the  treasures 
of  the  gospel,  thus  enriching  it  with  a  multitude 
of  new  terms,  and  imparting  to  it  a  celestial  fire. 

This  was  not  the  least  of  the  gifts  which  Cal- 
vin conferred  on  France,  though  it  is  not  often 
thought  of.  He  was  the  father  of  French  litera- 
ture as  well  as  of  French  Christianity.  The 
great  statesmen  and  orators,  the  great   philo- 
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flopben  and  poets,  that  came  after  Um,  and  made 
France  iUastnoas,  employed  the  tongue  which  he 
bad  80  laigely  helped  to  make  fit  for  their  use. 
If  be  had  not  preceded  them,  they  would  have 
found  no  scope  for  their  genius,  and  would  have 
died  unknown.  This  shows  us  how  much  the 
gospel  and  civilization  are  bound  up  together. 
Jjangaage  is  a  most  powerful  instrument  for  civi- 
lizing men,  but  to  the  gospel  it  belongs  to 
fiishion  and  perfect  this  instrument 

Calvin  fulfilled  his  course  under  Cordier,  and 
in  1526  he  passed  to  the  college  of  Montaigu, 
one  of  the  two  seminaries  in  Paris — ^the  Sorbonne 
being  the  other — for  the  training  of  priests.  To 
Lis  dymg  day  the  reformer  spoke  with  affection 
of  bis  old  master  of  La  Marche,  and  of  the  bene- 
fit he  received  from  his  instructions. 

When  Calvin  crossed  the  threshold  of  La  Mon- 
taign,  he  felt  a  new  air  around  him.  Unlike 
that  of  La  Marche — which  was  sunny  with  the 
free  ideas  of  ancient  Bome-^that  of  Montaigu 
waa  musty  with  the  dogmas  of  the  schoolmen. 
Bat  this  student,  with  the  pale  features  and 
seiioos  looks,  did  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  monkish 
(•rofessors  at  whose  feet  he  now  sat.  EBs  place 
was  never  empty  at  mass ;  no  fast  did  he  ever 
profane  by  tasting  forbidden  dish  ;  and  no  saint 
did  be  ever  slight  by  failing  to  keep  his  or  her 
fete-day. 

The  young  student  was  equally  assiduous  in 
bis  studies  as  in  his  devotions.  The  world  of. 
philosophy,  such  as  it  then  was,  had  just  been 
opened  to  him,  and  with  bounding  steps  did  he 
traverse  the  new  fields.  So  athirst  for  knowledge 
^^as  he  that  the  hours  of  meals  often  passed  with- 
out his  eating.  While  others  were  asleep,  he  was 
poring  over  the  page  of  schoolman  or  father;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  quarter  of  Paris  were  wont 
to  point  out  to  one  another  a  tiny  ray  which 
might  be  seen  to  issue  from  a  certain  window  of 
the  college  when  it  was  long  past  midnight  A 
youth  of  so  fine  parts,  and  a  piety  so  ardent,  was 
mte  to  rise  in  the  Church :  so  did  his  teachers 
prognosticate.  No  mere  country  curacy  or  city 
diocese  was  in  store  for  him ;  for  such  a  scholar 
there  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  purple  of  a 
(*ardinaL  The  pride  of  their  college,  he  was  sure 
to  become  in  time  one  of  the  lights  of  Christen- 
dom.    Yes  !  one  of  the  lights  of  Christendom 


this  student  with  the  pale  face  and  the  burning 
eye  would  indeed  become.  And  not  the  nations 
of  Europe  only,  sittmg  in  the  shadow  of  Rome,  is 
Calvin  to  enlighten,  but  tribes  and  nations  afar 
o£^  of  which  the  Christendom  of  that  day  knew 
nothing,  because  inhabiting  islands  and  continents 
of  the  sea  which  no  keel  of  navigator  had  yet 
explored. 

But  he  who  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  God 
for  bringing  the  nations  of  the  earth  out  of  dark- 
ness must  himself  first  be  brought  out  of  it;  and 
his  emancipation  must  needs  be  accomplished  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  how  great  is  ''  the  power 
of  darkness" — how  helpless  the  captive  who  lies 
immured  in  this  dungeon — and  that  an  omnipo- 
tent hand  only  can  break  the  fetter  that  binds 
the  souL  The  Bible  describes  this  as  one  of 
Qod's  wonderful  works,  for  which  the  sons  of 
men  are  bound  to  praise  him :  ^*  He  brought  them 
out  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  pf  death,  and 
brake  their  bands  in  sunder.'' 

The  Reformation  was  in  the  air,  and  Calvin 
could  not  breathe  without  inhaling  so  far  the 
new  life.  But  he  was  doubly  armed  against 
^  the  infection,"  as  some  called  it  His  head  had 
been  shorn ;  he  lived  in  the  orthodox  atmosphere 
of  the  Montaigu ;  and,  besides,  he  daily  fortified 
himself  with  the  precepts  of  the  schoolmen  and 
the  rigid  observance  of  all  prescribed  rites.  Where 
in  the  armour  of  Calvin,  we  ask  in  almost  despair, 
shaU  opening  be  found  by  which  the  arrow  of 
conviction  may  enter  ?  Providence  had  prepared 
the  means. 

Calvin  is  visited  by  his  cousin  Olivetan, 
also  of  Ficardy,  and  who  by  some  means  had 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ;  and  the 
cousins,  as  was  natural,  talk  together  about  the 
new  doctrines  which  were  agitating  Paris,  and 
beginning  to  find  confessors  in  the  Place  de 
Grdva  Their  debates  wax  eager  and  warm. 
Oliv^tan  boldly  assails,  and  Calvin  as  boldly 
defends,  the  authority  and  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  We  see  in  this  Httle  closet  a  great 
battle-field.  There  are  but  two  single  combat- 
ants, it  is  true ;  but  there  hang  on  this  conflict 
far  greater  issues  than  have  sometimes  depended 
upon  mighty  battles  in  which  numerous  hosts 
have  been  engaged.  The^old  and  the  new  times 
have  here  met  in  this  small  apartment,  and  they 
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straggle  the  one  with  the  other.  Afi  victory  shall 
incline,  so  will  the  new  day  rise  or  fade  on  Chris- 
tendom. If  OHv^tan  shall  be  worsted,  and 
bound  again  to  the  chariot-wheel  of  an  infallible 
Church,  the  world  must  forego  that  beautiful  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  of 
France  which  did  so  much  to  spread  the  light 
And  if  Calvin  shall  yield  to  the  arguments  of  his 
cousin,  what  a  blow  to  Rome !  He  on  whose 
sharp  dialectic  sword  she  is  leaning  in  prospect 
of  coming  conflict  will  have  passed  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  to  lay  his  brilliant  genius 
and  vast  acquirements  at  the  feet  of  the  Eefor- 
mation. 

The  controversy  between  the  two  cousins  is 
renewed  day  by  day.  And  these  are  the  battles 
that  shake  the  world,  and  bring  in  new  times : 
not  those  noisy  affidrs  which  »re  transacted  with 
cannons  and  sabi^  but  those  in  which  souls 
struggle  to  establish  or  overthrow  great  prin- 
ciples. '^  There  are  but  two  religions  in  the 
world,*'  we  hear  Oliv^tan  saying — enunciating 
a  truth  which  is  not  fully  understood  even  in 
our  own  day.  '*The  one  class  of  religions  are 
those  invented  by  men :  in  these  man  saves  him- 
self by  ceremonies  and  good  works.  The  other 
is  that  one  religion  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  accord- 
ing to  which  man  is  saved  by  the  grace  of  God.'' 
"  I  will  have  none  of  your  new  doctrines  I"  we 
hear  Calvin  sharply  exclaim.  "  Think  you  that 
I  have  lived  in  error  all  my  days  1 "  But  Calvin 
is  not  so  sure  of  the  matter  as  he  looks.  The 
words  of  his  cousin  have  gone  deeper  into  his 
heart  than  he  is  willing  to  admit  even  to  himself; 
and  when  OHv^tan  has  taken  farewell  for  the 
day,  scarce  is  the  door  shut  behind  him  when 
Calvin  falls  upon  his  knees,  and  bursts  into  tears 
and  prayers. 

His  soul  now  began  to  be  shaken  with  great 
doubts ;  and  these  grew  upon  him  with  every 
renewed  discussion  between  himself  and  01iv6- 
tan.  To  forsake  the  Church  appeared  to  him 
like  casting  himself  into  the  gulf  of  perdition ; 
yet  his  doubts  he  could  not  master.  His  agi- 
tation grew  anon  into  a  great  tempest  He  felt 
within  him  "  the  sorrows  of  death,"  "  the  pains 
of  hell."  His  closet  resounded  with  sighs  and 
groans,  as  did  Luther's  cell  at  Erfurt  It  was  all 
very  well  so  long  as  Calvin  came  only  to  the 


images  of  the  judnts  or  of  Maiy.  They  were 
creatures  Uke  himself — a  little  holier,  he  possibly 
deemed  them ;  but  their  terror  could  not  make 
him  afraid.  But  when  he  essayed  to  come  before 
Gkxl — nay,  even  when  he  thought  of  God  —  he 
was  oppressed  by  an  awful  sense  of  sin  and  vile- 
ness :  he  trembled  under  a  foreboding  of  wrath, 
feeling  in  his  conscience  the  sentence  of  deatL 
And  it  was  well  that  he  saw  his  malady,  and  was 
made  to  feel  how  deep-seated  and  how  incurable 
by  himself  it  was  ;  for  no  sight  less  painful  could 
ever  have  vanquished  his  self-righteous  pride, 
and  brought  him  to  the  feet  of  the  divine  Phy- 
sician. 

But  meanwhile,  like  King  Joram,  he  went  to 
physicians  '^  who  could  not  heal  him  of  his 
disease  : "  mere  empirics,  who  gave  him  beads  to 
count  and  relics  to  loss,  instead  of  the  "  death'' 
that  atones  or  the  "  blood"  that  cleanses.  '^  Con- 
fess!" cried  the  doctors  of  the  Montaign,  who 
could  read  in  his  wasting  form  and  his  dimmiug 
eye  the  agony  that  was  raging  in  his  soul,  and  too 
surely  divined  its  cause.  "  Confess  !  confess !" 
cried  they,  in  alarm,  for  they  saw  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  losing  their  most  promising  pupiL 
Calvin  went  to  his  confessor,  and  told  him  as 
much  as  he  durst ;  and  the  father  gave  him  a 
few  anodynes  from  the  Church's  pharmacopoeia 
to  relieve  his  pain.  He  strove  to  think  that  his 
trouble  was  somewhat  assuaged  ;  and  so  he  would 
turn  his  face  again  towards  the  schoolmen,  if 
haply,  engrossed  with  their  subtleties,  he  might 
forget  for  a  while  the  great  realities  with  which 
he  had  been  struggling.  But  straightway  there 
would  come  down  upon  him  a  new  outburst  of 
the  tempest ;  and  then  louder  groans  than  ever 
echoed  in  his  chamber,  and  tears  more  copious 
than  before  watered  his  couch. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  Place  de  Notre  Dame, 
where  he  found  a  great  crowd  of  priests,  soldiers, 
and  citizens  gathered  round  a  stake  at  which  a 
disciple  of  the  new  doctrines  was  calmly  yielding 
up  his  life.  He  stood  till  the  fire  had  done  its 
work,  and  a  stake,  an  iron  collar  and  chain,  and  a 
heap  of  ashes,  were  the  only  memorials  of  the 
tragedy  he  had  witnessed.  ''These  men,"  said 
Calvin  to  himself  *'  have  a  peace  which  I  have 
not  found.  They  endure  the  fire  with  a  rare 
courage.     The  fire  I  too  might  brave;  but  were 
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death  to  come  to  me,  as  it  does  to  them,  with  the 
dreadful  sting  of  the  Church's  anathema  in  it^ 
coald  I  &ce  it  as  they  do  ?  Why  is  it  that  they 
are  so  comageoos  in  the  midst  of  terrors  which 
are  as  real  as  they  are  dreadful,  while  I  tremble 
simply  at  my  own  apprehensions  ?  I  will  take 
my  cousin  Oliy^tan's  advice:  I  will  search  the 
Bible,  if  haply  I  may  find  a  better  way  than 
I  have  yet  discovered — deliverance  from  the  great 
burden  that  is  pressing  upon  me."  He  opened 
that  Book  which  no  one  should  open,  says  Rome, 
moless  the  Church  be  by  to  interpret  He  be- 
gan to  read,  but  the  first  effect  was  a  sharper 
terror.  His  sins  had  never  appeared  so  great^ 
Dor  himself  so  vile,  as  now.  He  would  have  shut 
the  Book,  but  to  what  other  quarter  could  he  turn, 
for  on  every  side  of  him  abysses  appeared  to  be 
opening  %  So  he  continued  to  read,  and  by*and*by 
he  thought  he  could  discern  dimly  and  a£Eir  off  what 
seemed  a  cross,  and  One  hanging  upon  it,  and  his 
form  was  like  the  Son  of  God.  He  looked  again, 
and  now  he  thought  he  could  read  the  inscription 
over  it :  "  He  was  wounded  for  our  iniquities,  he 
was  bruised  for  our  transgressions ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed."  A  ray  of  light  shone  into 
his  darkness,  and  by  its  help  he  thought  he  could 
see  a  haven  into  which,  could  he  enter,  he  would 
find  peace.  '^  0  Father,"  he  said,  "  his  sacrifice 
has  appeased  thy  wrath ;  his  blood  has  washed 
away  my  impurities;  his  cross  has  borne  my 
corse;  his  death  has  atoned  for  me."  This  is  the 
language  of  one  who  is  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  who  ventures  to  lift  up  his  eyes 
and  fix  them,  in  confidence  and  love,  on  him  who 
is  hanging  upon  it — "the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  In  the 
great  waters  into  which  he  had  come  Calvin  now 
began  to  feel  the  bottom,  and  to  know  that  it  was 
good 

But  one  great  obstacle  has  yet  to  be  surmounted, 
and  it  occasioned  to  Calvin,  as  it  had  done  to 
Luther,  the  greatest  conflict  of  all.  One  single 
word  expresses  that  difficulty — ^the  Church.  The 
Church  rose  before  his  eye  a  venerable  and  holy 
society,  coming  down  from  ancient  tiines,  covering 
3II  lands,  embracing  in  her  ranks  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  of  primitive  times,  and  the  great  doc- 
tors of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  Pope  at  their 


head,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  What  an  august 
fabric !  It  seemed  truly  a  temple  of  God's  own 
building.  With  all  its  faults,  it  was  a  glorious 
Church,  divine  and  heavenly.  Must  he  leave 
this  glorious  society  and  join  himself  to  a  few 
despised  disciples  of  the  new  opinions.  This 
seemed  like  a  razing  of  his  name  from  the  Book 
of  life.  He  recoiled  from  the  idea  as  a  horrible 
temptatioa  It  was  to  invoke  excommunication 
upon  his  own  head,  and  write  against  himself  a 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  the  family  of  God — 
nay,  from  God  himsell  This  was  the  great 
battle  Calvin  had  now  to  fight  How  many  have 
commenced  this  battle  only  to  lose  it :  they  have 
perished  within  sight  of  the  harbour;  they  have 
been  beaten  down  and  beaten  back  by  the  im- 
posing magnificence,  the  assumed  divine  authority 
and  pretended  holineds  of  ^Hhe  Church;"  by  the 
array  of  her  great  names^  great  councils,  and, 
though  last^  not  least,  her  aiuithemas.  It  was  not 
possible  for  even  the  strongest  minds,  all  at  once, 
to  throw  off  the  spell  of  the  great  enchantress. 
Nor  would  even  Calvin  have  conquered  in  this 
battle  had  he  not  had  recourse  to  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  Ever  and 
anon  he  came  back  to  the  Bible;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  glory  of  divine  revelation  shone  out 
before  him,  so  did  the  fictitious  and  earthly  glory 
which  had  been  thrown  around  the  Church  of 
Rome  dissolve  and  vanish.  There  can  be  no 
Church  where  the  truth  is  not,  we  hear  Calvin 
saying  to  himself  I  cannot  find  the  truth  here; 
I  can  find  only  fables,  silly  inventions,  manifest 
fiedsehoods,  idolatrous  ceremonies.  The  society 
which  is  founded  on  such  things  cannot  be  the 
ChurcL  If  I  shall  come  back  to  the  truth  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  will  I  not  come  back 
to  the  Church  ?  and  will  I  not,  in  that  case,  be 
joined  to  the  holy  company  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  martyrs  and  saints?  And  as  regards 
the  Pope,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  let  me  not  be 
awed  by  a  big  word.  If,  without  warraqt  from 
the  Bible,  or  the  call  of  the  Christian  people,  and 
lacking  the  holiness  and  humility  of  Christ,  the 
Pope  place  himself  above  the  Church,  and  sur- 
round himself  with  worldly  pomps  and  magnifi- 
cences, and  arrogate  lordship  over  the  faith  and 
consciences  of  men,  is  he  therefore  entitled  to 
homage,  and  must  I  bow  down  and  do  obeisance  1 
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The  Pope,  said  he,  is  but  a  '*  scarecrow  "  dressed 
out  in  magnificences  and  fulminations. 

In  short,  Calvin  saw  that  the  mere  term 
<*  Church  "  could  give  neither  unity  nor  authority 
to  the  society  which  it  designated.  Unity  and 
authority,  he  reasoned,  can  come  only  from  the 
truth ;  and  that  society  alone  which  possesses  the 
truth  is  the  Church ;  and  so  he  abandoned  the 
"  Church  "  that  he  might  enter  the  "  Church  "— 
that  of  the  Bible,  to  wit 

The  victory  was  now  complete.  The  last  links 
of  the  chain  which  bound  him  to  Rome  had  fallen 
from  his  soul,  and  he  stood  up  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  had  made  him  free.  Here  truly 
was  rest  after  a  great  fight — a  sweet  and  blessed 
dawn  after  a  night  of  thick  darkness  and  tem- 
pest! 

Thus  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
world.  When  we  think  of  what  was  won  for 
mankind  on  this  field,  we  would  rather  have  con- 


quered upon  it  than  have  won  all  the  victoriee 
and  worn  all  the  laurels  of  Caesar  and  Alexander. 
The  day  of  Calvin's  conversion  is  not  known,  but 
the  great  historian  D'Aubigne  has  determined  the 
year  1527,  and  the  place,  Paris — ^that  city  where 
some  of  the  saints  of  Qod  had  already  been  put 
to  death,  and  where,  in  years  to  come,  their  blood 
was  to  be  poured  out  like  water.    The  day  of 
Calvin's  conversion  is  orje  of  the  memorable  days 
of  time.      No  event  so  big  with  blessed  con- 
sequences to  the  world  had  taken  place  since  the 
ccmversion  of  Paul    And  Calvin,  like  Paul,  would 
have  been  a  great  persecutor  if  he  had  not  been 
changed  into  a  great  preacher.    The  work  of  Paul, 
which  had  stood  still  for  ten  centuries,  Calvin 
was  to  take  up  and  carry  forward.     Without  Cal- 
vin the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  not  have  been  completed;  and  if  not  com- 
pleted, Christendom  would  have  fallen  back  under 
the  old  yoke. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  BACK  OF  BOMB. 


HEN  Christ  said  to  the  Pharisees,  <*  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you,*'  his  de- 
sign was  to  teach  them  that  the  children 
of  the  new  covenant  were  to  look  for  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  now  the  true 
temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  in  an  outward  ritual, 
nor  in  any  external  events,  however  striking  these 
might  appear  to  be.  It  is  never  unreasonable  to  repeat 
this  lesson  of  our  Saviour's  in  the  ears  of  men,  for  there 
is  a  constant  tendency  to  look  to  the  visible  rather  than 
to  the  invisible,  and  to  give  more  heed  to  that  which 
the  senses  perceive,  than  to  those  things  which  the 
spirit  alone  can  discern.  We  must  not,  however,  in  our 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  common  error,  push  our  Saviour's 
precept  to  a  false  extreme,  and  fancy  that  it  is  religious 
to  deny  that  the  outward  events  of  God's  providence 
have  an  influence  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  fh)m  the  truth;  and  surely  no 
one  who  has  read  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the 
Revelation  of  St  John  can  seriously  entertain  such  a 
thought.  Every  religious  man,  in  looking  back  upon 
his  own  past  life,  can  recall  incidents,  trivial  enough 
perhaps  in  the  eyes  of  others,  which  nevertheless  exer- 
cised an  important  influence  upon  the  thoughts  of  his 
mind  and  the  feelings  of  his  heart  towards  God.    They 


were  the  memorable  occasions,  although  not  the  causes, 
of  bringing  him  consciously  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God,  and  he  cherishes  recollections  of  them  with 
feelings  not  far  removed  from  reverence.  As  it  is  in  the 
life  of  individnals  it  has  been  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
Certun  outward  events  in  history  have  marked  for  man- 
kind epochs  in  religious  life.  Such  pre-eminently  are 
those  recorded  in  Holy  Scriptures  regarding  the  history 
of  the  nation  of  the  Jews;  for  in  these  narratives  the 
cloud  which  generally  conceals  the  hand  of  the  Eternal 
Worker  is  removed,  and  we  see  whose  are  those  great 
marvels  which  are  wrought  upon  the  earth.  But  in 
addition  to  the  events  thus  recorded  by  inspired  his- 
torians, there  are  others  which  have  connected  them- 
selves in  a  manner  scarcely  less  memorable  with  the 
religious  life  of  mankind.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans,  although  no  inspired  historian,  only 
worldly,  wicked  Josephus,  has  put  upon  record  how  the 
prophecy  of  Christ  became  history,  was  unmistakably 
such  an  event;  and  scarcely  less  important  as  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  was  the  capture  ol 
Rome  by  the  Gothic  armies  under  Alaric  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  was  indeed  likewise  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  men's  thoughts  regarding  the  empire  of  the  world; 
for  from  the  day,  or  rather  night,  on  which  the  northirn 
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armies  nnder  a  noriheni  king  took  possession  of  imperial 
Borne,  it  was  impossible  for  its  citizens  any  more  to  blind 
theauelves  to  the  &ct  that  the  proud  phraseology  which 
had  made  Roman  and  barbarian  terms  synonymous  with 
master  and  servant  was  founded  upon  an  illusion,  and 
that  the  northern  races  must  henceforth  be  acknowledged 
as  nations  equal  to  themselves.  A  like  lesson  was  given 
to  tbe  Chiistian  Church  by  the  fall  of  the  queen  of 
cations,  espedally  to  that  portion  of  it  more  immediately 
connected  with  Rome.  Like  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
coontrymen,  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  with  some  honour- 
able exceptions,  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the 
nations  beyond  with  a  cold,  distant  gaze,  and  prejudices 
of  race  had  too  often  hindered  the  outflow  of  Christian 
ioTc  and  missionaiy  zeaL  But  now,  by  a  necessity 
vhich  could  not  be  evaded,  the  Roman  clergy  were  com- 
pelled to  face  the  question,  What  influences  can  be 
famished  by  our  holy  fiuth  to  soften  and  subdue  those 
tenible  guests  whom  Providence  has  sent  from  the 
Ebores  of  the  aorthem  seas  into  the  very  sanctuaries 
and  strongholds  of  Rome  t 

The  story  of  the  fall  of  Rome  before  the  Oothic  armies 
is  therefore  an  event  full  of  interest  to  the  student  of 
Cborcfa  histoiy,  and  fortunately  we  are  possessed  of 
ample  information  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
ChQich  was  affected  by  it;  for  two  writers  who  were  at  once 
among  the  greatest  men  of  their  time,  and  pre-eminent 
as  fathera  of  the  Christian  Church— Jerome  and  Augus- 
tine—have  told  in  their  writings  at  some  length  what 
feelings  moved  them,  and  what  men  said  around  them, 
when  tbe  terrible  rumour  reached  Palestine  and  Africa 
that  Rome  had  been  stormed  and  sacked  by  the  Goths 
Qoder  Alaric  their  king.  The  object  of  this  and  the 
following  paper  is  to  show  by  the  light  of  the  sayings  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine  the  effect  which  the  fall  of  Rome 
prodoced  upon  the  Christians  of  the  age.  In  order  to 
understand  tbe  significance  of  these  sayings,  it  will  be 
needful  to  realize  with  some  distinctness  the  drcum- 
stances  of  the  catastrophe  which  called  forth  the  lamen- 
tationa  of  Jerome  and  the  earnest  arguments  of  Augus- 
tine; and  often  as  the  tale  of  Rome's  fSall  has  been  told, 
it  vill  bear,  we  believe,  yet  another  repetition. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  of  the  year  of  grace  410 
that  the  Gothic  army,  led  by  Alaric,  turned  its  course 
scothward  from  Ravenna,  where  the  emperor  lay  securely 
e&treocbed  behind  morasses  and  fortifications,  and 
inaicbed  towards  Rome.  The  forbearance  of  Alaric 
VS3  at  length  exhausted,  and  he  resolved  to  avenge  on 
the  imperial  city  the  injuries  which  he  had  received  at 
the  hands  of  Honorios.  Other  feelings,  it  was  said, 
drew  him  with  something  like  fascination  towards  Rome. 
^  has  been  the  case  with  many  great  conquerors,  a 
trait  of  fanaticism  entered  into  the  character  of  that 
f^niarkable  man.  He  beUeved  in  destiny,  and  his 
<^estiny,  so  he  said,  was  to  destroy  proud  Rome.  On  a 
funner  occasion,  when  be  was  hanging  round  it  with  hia 
^niits,  a  hermit  of  great  reputed  sanctity  entered  his 


presence  and  threatened  him  with  the  Divine  displeasure 
if  he  persevered  in  his  purpose.  "  I  act  not,"  replied 
Alaric,  *'  by  my  own  will,  but  some  one  within  is  ever  tor- 
menting me,  saying.  Up,  up,  destroy  Rome."  The  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  hermit  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  king  silenced,  and  almost  convinced  by 
the  tone  of  conviction  in  which  the  words  were  spoken. 

As  the  northern  armies  drew  near  the  unfortunate 
city,  they  were  made  aware  of  the  dismay  and  confasion 
which  reigned  within  by  the  multitude  of  fugitives  in 
the  surrounding  country.  Many  of  these  were  Chris- 
tians, who  were  fleeing,  not  so  much  from  the  horrors  of 
the  siege,  as  from  the  hatred  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
who,  in  their  unreasoning  terror,  were  reviving  all  the 
old  calumnies,  and  accusing  the  Christians — ^those  con- 
temners of  the  gods  of  Rome— as  being  the  authors  of 
the  calamities  which  were  now  befalling  the  city.  As 
soon  as  his  army  arrived  before  the  gates,  Alaric  sum- 
moned the  city  to  surrender.  It  was  well  understood 
within  that  no  ransom,  however  large,  would  on  this 
occasion  turn  him  from  his  stem  purpose.  Emboldened 
by  despair,  the  senate  and  people  sent  back  a  firm 
refusal,  and  adopted  measures  of  defence  with  a  courage 
and  vigour  whidi  probably  astonished  the  Gothic  king, 
who  knew  their  character  well.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city 
by  storm,  but  encircled  it  by  strict  investing  lines;  he 
also  blockaded  tho  Tiber,  to  prevent  ships  and  boats  from 
passing  up  from  Ostia  with  provisions.  His  own  head- 
quarters he  placed  opposite  to  the  Salarian  Gate,  probably 
because  there  the  fortifications  were  weakest,  and  in  this 
position  awaited  for  some  time  the  effects  of  famine  and 
disease  upon  the  1,200,000  living  beings  shut  up  within 
the  walls. 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
two  nations  who  were  thus  looking  at  one  another  with 
hostile  intent  from  either  side  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  people  within  the  city  was  the  great  military 
nation  of  antiquity.  The  historian  of  the  later  Empire 
has  made  us  familiar  with  their  character  at  this  period. 
Never,  during  the  course  of  its  long  history,  had  Rome 
possessed  more  wealth  and  outward  grandeur  than  in 
this  moment  of  agony  and  shame.  It  was  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  poet  when  he  said  that 
the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  were  cities  in  them- 
selves,  and  these  vast  mansions  were  adorned  in  a  style 
of  lavish  magnificence  possible  only  in  a  city  into  which 
the  wealth  of  the  world  had  been  flowing  for  centuries. 
When  we  turn,  however,  from  the  splendid  palaces  to 
the  men  who  dwelt  in  them,  we  meet  with  an  order  as 
contemptible  as  ever  dishonoured  the  high  places  of  a 
land.  Bearing  names  which  recalled  associations  of 
courage,  honour,  and  sacrifices  for  the  common  weal, 
these  nobles  were  effeminate,  cowardly,  and  false  as  the 
worst  Asiatics  whom  their  fathers  subdued.  Selfish  love 
of  pleasure  had  extinguished  every  noble  sentiment,  and 
the  pursuits  which  in  old  times  had  been  considered 
alone  worthy  of.  Romans  had  all  been  abandoned  as  too 
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dangerous  or  too  laborious  by  the  patriciaus  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  field  of  battle  had  been  forsaken,  the 
libraries  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers  were 
secluded  like  '^  dreary  sepulchres"  from  the  light  of  day, 
and  they  spent  their  time  in  theatres  and  baths,  or  re- 
clined at  home  on  their  luxurious  couches  tended  by  troops 
of  trembling  slaves.  The  only  serious  passion  which 
remained  in  their  minds  was  the  lust  of  gain.  They 
were  shamelessly  greedy  of  money,  and  would  submit  to 
infinite  degradations  and  even  labours  to  fill  their  money- 
bags. To  such  a  condition  had  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Roman  houses  fallen. 

If  we  turn  from  the  patricians  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  the  spectacle  is  not  more  encouraging.     The 
lower  orders  in  the  state  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
traditions  of  courage  and  of  thrift  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  fathers.    An  idle,  abandoned  mob,  they  were 
terrible,  not  to  the  hardy  barbarians  outside  the  walls, 
but  to  the  state.    The  patricians  might  ill-treat  indi- 
viduals among  them,  but  they  often  trembled  in  their 
gilded  chambers  when  they  heard  in  the  streets  the 
angry  seditious  voices  of  the  Roman  populace.    Every 
endeavour  was  made  by  the  government,  as  well  as  by 
wealthy  citizens,  to  keep  this  ''  dangerous  class'*  in  good 
humour.    As  they  were  too  indolent  to  work,  monthly 
distributions  of  corn  were  made  to  them ;  and  later, 
daily  allowances  of  bread  were  baked  for  them  in  the 
public  ovens,  when  the  preparation  of  the  com  had 
become  too  heavy  a  burden.    But  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  tiie  mere  necessaries  of  life;  they  likewise 
demanded  to  be  allowed  to  share  in  those  luxuries 
which  the  classes  above  them  lived  to  enjoy*    Wines 
were  supplied  at  a  nominal  price,  and  feasts  often 
spread  for  them  by  wealthy  citizens  who  desired  ofiice 
or  popularity.    Thousands  of  female  singers  and  dancers 
were  maintained  at  public  expense,  who  performed 
nightly  in  the  vast  theatres  to  amuse  the  idleness  of 
the  Roman  people.    The  baths  built  by  the  emperors 
for  their  use  were  palaces  in  outward  form  as  well 
as  in  the  elegance  of  their  internal  arrangements—the 
walls  were  of  Egyptian  granite  and  Numidian  marble, 
and  the  water  which  was  to  wash  the  dirty  ragged  plebeian 
flowed  into  the  bath  through  mouths  of  massy  silver. 
Gambling  was  prevalent,  and  the  numerous  low  taverns 
of  the  city  were  filled  till  the  morning  dawn  with  dissolute 
revellers  and  gamesters.    Much  more  might  be  added 
regarding  the  moral  degradation  of  Rome  at  this  period, 
but  we  forbear  to  lift  the  veil  any  farther.    Enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  the  question.  Where  was  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Church  amid  this  scene  of  ter- 
rible sin  ?    Had  the  Church  exercised  no  regenerating 
influence  upon  the  morals  of  Rome?    Was  Christian 
Rome  no  better  than  pa,gan  Rome,  or  must  we  even 
confess  that  it  was  worse?    We  might  reply  to  this 
question  by  saying  that  the  term  ^'  Christian  Rome"  is 
scarcely  correct,  even  in  the  loose  sense  in  which 
such  expressions  are  usually  employed;  for  paganism 
was  still  strong  in  Rome.    The  sympathies  of  multi- 


tudes—probably of  the  majority— were  with  the  old 
faith  ;  and  all  the  associations  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
connection  between  idolatiy  and  the  national  amuse- 
ments, tended  to  make  Rome  a  stronghold  of  paganism. 
But  after  giving  all  possible  weight  to  this  oonsideratioD, 
candour  compels  us  to  own  that  it  was  not  the  strength 
of  paganism,  but  its  own  internal  comiption  which 
rendered  the  Christian  Church  so  morally  imbedle  at 
this  period.     "I  doubt,*'  says  an  eloquent  French 
writer,  when  speaking  of  it, ''  if  the  Church  ever  stood 
nearer  the  brink  of  that  precipice  down  which  God  has 
promised  it  shall  never  fall."    The  fires  of  persecution 
were  quenched, ''  the  tree  of  cursing  and  shame  sat  upon 
the  sceptres,  and  was  engraven  and  signed  on  the  fore- 
heads of  kings ;"  but,  alas  that  it  should  have  been  so ! 
the  children  of  the  cross  had,  to  a  large  extent,  become 
dead  to  that  which  the  cross  signifies,  and  were  selfish, 
ambitious,  and  luxurious.    An  ostentatious  profession 
of  Christianity,  even  the  office  of  a  Churchman,  was  no 
guarantee  for  holiness  of  life,  nor  even  for  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  conduct.    A  picture  drawn  by  the  pen  of 
Jerome  will  illustrate  forcibly  the  condition  of  Roman 
Christianity  and  of  the  Roman  clergy  at  this  time.    He 
introduces  us  into  the  chamber  of  a  noble  Roman  ladj 
of  the  period,  clad  in  widow's  weeds.     With  painted 
cheeks,  she  lies  upon  a  splendid  couch,  in  her  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Goepete  bound  in  gold  and  purple ;  for  she 
is  very  religious.    Her  chamber  is  filled  with  parasites, 
who  amuse  her  with  gossip  and  scandal  about  things  secu- 
lar and  things  eodesiasticaL    It  is  her  special  pride  to 
be  a  patroness  of  the  clergy.   When  any  of  them  enter  her 
chamber,  after  respectfully  kissing  her  head,  they  stretch 
out  their  hands,  and  receive  an  alms  from  this  Ladj 
Bountiful.    Some  accept  it  with  an  appearance  of  coy 
reluctance,  none  of  which  is  manifested,  however,  bj 
the  barefooted  monks  in  dirty  cowls,  whom  the  domes- 
tics serve  at  the  outer  door.    But  the  gates  are  thrown 
wide  open  by  the  eunuchs  when  a  deacon,  in  a  fashion- 
able chariot,  drawn  by  fiery  and  elegant  horses,  comes 
to  pay  his  visit    His  silken  garment  smells  of  perfumed 
waters,  his  fingers  glitter  with  rings,  and  his  whole 
attire  bespeaks  the  finished  exquisite.    ''  To  see  him,'' 
says  Jerome,  ''one  would  take  him  for  a  bridegroom 
rather  than  a  Churchman."    Churchman  nevertbeless 
he  is ;  but  his  morals  are  as  dissolute  as  his  manners  are 
unbecoming  his  profession.    The  houses  of  the  fine  ladies 
of  Rome  are  his  resort,  where  he  is  regarded  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  for  his  handsome  person,  and  fcrar 
of  his  mischievous  gossiping  tongue.    If,  in  the  course  of 
his  visit,  he  expresses  admiration  for  anything  which  he 
sees,  that  is  to  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  the  article  vamx 
be  presented  to  him ;  and  woe  to  the  lady's  repntatioTi 
who  should  dare  to  treat  such  a  hint  with  neglect.   Need 
we  wonder  that  a  Church  with  such  ministers,  and  who 
could  tolerate  and  even  encourage  such  men,  did  little 
for  the  morals  of  Rome?    It  is  true  all  were  not  un- 
faithful.   There  was  a  faithful  minority  in  the  lUman 
Church  who  mourned  over  the  sin  and  luxoij  of  thoee 
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who  bore  the  Christian  name,  and  honestly  aimed  at 
hdiness  and  self-deniaL  They  endeayoured,  aa  earnest 
people  always  mnst  do  in  such  tiroes,  to  form  a  Church 
within  the  Church ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  suc- 
ceeded. Many  noble  Roman  ladies  belonged  to  this 
stricter  party,  the  head-quarters  of  which  was  the  an- 
cestral palace  of  Marcella,  on  the  Aventine.  There  was 
religions  life,  real  nobility,  in  this  '^  Church  in  the 
bouse ;"  but  the  extravagant  ascetical  notions  they  had 
imbibed— a  not  unnatural  reaction  against  the  luxury 
snd  self-indulgence  of  the  age-~considerably  weakened 
their  influence.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  they 
had  almost  abandoned  the  idea  as  impracticable  of  work- 
ing any  reformation  in  wicked  Rome ;  and  were  depart- 
ing in  great  numbers  out  of  "  Babylon,"  to  the  Holy 
Land,  there  to  give  themselves  to  meditation  and  to 
prayer. 

If  ve  turn  from  Rome  and  its  defenders  to  the  camp 
of  the  besiegers,  a  very  different  people  engages  our 
attention.  Originally  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  and 
Prossia,  the  Goths,  like  other  northern  nations,  migrated 
southward,  in  obedience  to  those  impulses  which  at  this 
time  brought  the  dwellers  of  the  northern  seas  into  the 
Tioeyards  and  cities  of  the  south.  This  special  nation, 
the  Goths,  had  been  at  one  time  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  having  besought  Roman  aid  when  hard  pressed 
bj  another  victorious  tribe.  The  memories  of  this 
Roman  "protection"  had,  however,  only  left  feelings  of 
anger  and  bitter  revenge  in  the  minds  of  the  Qoths ;  for 
they  bad  experienced  nothing  but  falsehood  and  cruelty 
at  the  hands  of  their  protectors.  Brought  into  close 
nmtact  with  Roman  civilization,  they  had,  however, 
learned  from  their  masters  the  arts  of  civilized  warfure ; 
and  now  they  were  not  only  brave  but  trained  soldiers, 
led,  too,  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  generals  of  the  time, 
who  had  contended  on  equal  terms  with  the  great  Stilicho. 
The  name  of  Christ  was  not  absent  from  the  barbarian 
camp.  They  too,  like  the  Romans,  were  a  Christian 
nation.  First  among  the  northern  peoples  they  had 
heen  taught  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity.  Good 
Bishop  Ulphilaa  had  laboured  among  them,  speaking 
words  of  ooonael  and  warning  to  those  wild  forest  chil- 
dren, translating  the  Scriptures  into  their  barbarous 
tongue,  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  instil  into  their 
bosoms  the  lessons  of  humility  and  Christian  forbear- 
ance. Ko  doubt,  with  r^ard  to  individuals  his  labours 
bad  not  been  without  their  pure  and  perfect  work ;  but, 
as  a  whole,  the  Goths  seemed  to  have  remained  very 
noch  what  they  had  always  been ;  and  those  who  were 
sow  gathered  around  R(»ne,  Christians  as  they  were 
called,  seem  to  have  been  very  nearly  as  fierce  and  cruel, 
about  as  fond  of  carousal  and  pillage,  as  their  fore- 
fathers, who  believed  in  Odin,  and  in  a  Walhalla  for  the 
souls  of  departed  heroes.  The  luxurious  Romans  had 
reaam  to  tremble  when  they  thought  of  the  character 
of  the  warriors  before  their  gates.  Nor  was  it  likely  to 
render  their  disquietude  less  that,  on  the  last  occasion 
Alaric  invested  Rome,  forty  thousand  barbarian  slaves 


had  been  delivered  up  to  him  and  incorporated  with  Ins 
army,  who  had  now  returned,  their  minds  full  of  bitter 
memories  of  the  treatment  which  they  had  experienced 
as  Ronfkn  slaves. 

How  long  the  investment  of  the  city  lasted  we  cannot 
say  exactly — long  enough,  at  all  events,  to  inflict  upon 
the  unfortunate  city  the  last  extremities  of  famine. 
The  defenders  of  the  walls  became,  we  are  told,  so  wan 
and  wasted  with  hunger,  that  they  looked  to  the  be-. 
siegers  more  like  skeletons  in  armour  than  soldiers  of 
flesh  and  blood.  The  people  were  reduced  to  the  most 
desperate  straits :  horrible  and  unnatural  food  was 
eagerly  devoured,  and  even  mothers  slew  their  own' 
o&pring  to  feed  upon  their  flesh.  The  dead  were  left 
on  the  streets  unburied ;  and  this,  in  the  hot  unhealthy 
autumn  weather,  led  to  fearful  sickness  within  the 
doomed  city. 

On  the  24th  of  August  these  horrors  were  brought  to 
a  close,  only,  however,  to  be  succeeded  by  sufferings  of 
another  kind.  On  that  night  the  Gothic  troops  burst 
into  the  city  by  the  Salarian  Gate.  The  shrill  sound  of 
Gothic  trumpets,  mingled  with  wild  war-songs,  announced 
to  the  startled  inhabitants  that  the  enemy  had  at  length 
gained  admission.  Conflagration  was  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  scene ;  for  some  Gothic  soldiers  tossed 
the  torches  which  they  were  carrying  into  the  adjoining 
houses,  which  were  speedily  wrapped  in  flames.  Tlie 
fire  thus  kindled  spread  rapidly,  for  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing, and  destroyed  the  beautiful  palace  and  gardens  of 
Sallust,  which  bad  long  been  the  pride  of  Rome.  If  we 
are  to  believe  certain  Christian  writers,  at  the  same 
moment  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  burst 
from  the  midnight  sky,  by  which  several  public  buildings 
were  destroyed,  but  especially  the  statues  and  temples 
of  the  heathen  gods— an  incident  regarded  by  them  as 
a  manifest  judgment  of  Heaven.  Some  caution  must 
be  observed  in  accepting  all  the  legends  handed  down 
by  Christian  writers  regarding  these  and  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  capture  of  Rome.  As  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  they  were  under  strong  temptations,  from  the 
state  of  public  sentiment  at  the  time  they  wrote,  to  en- 
deavour to  vindicate  to  their  countrymen  and  to  the 
world  the  justice  of  God  in  the  destruction  of  Rome. 
This  feeling  led,  we  believe,  to  a  considerable  exaggera- 
tion of  those  features  of  the  story  which  seemed  best  to 
lend,  themselves  to  that  purpose ;  and  they  were  specially 
anxious  to  leave  the  impression  that  tbe  God  of  the 
Christians  had  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  in 
this  great  era  of  the  history  of  the  world.  But  while 
we  cannot  accept  all  they  have  told  us,  it  would  be 
equally  a  mistake  to  reject  alL  It  is  a  fact,  fuUy  estab- 
lished by  concurrent  historical  testimony,  that  in  this 
pillage  of  Rome  the  Goths  showed  a  reverence  for  the 
name  and  faith  of  Christ,  and  that  some  horrors  were  by 
this  means  spared  the  Romans.  We  are  told  that  when 
Ahuic  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  dty,  he  was  filled 
with  awe  by  the  thought  that  the  city  he  was  about  to 
abandon  to  plunder  was  the  city  where  rested  the  bones 
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of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  "  I  war  with  Roxians,"  he 
said,  "and  not  with  ajxwtlea;"  and  accordingly  he 
issued  strict  orders  to  his  army  th&t  all  wLo  took  refuge 
beside  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  or  in  the  churches 
should  be  spared ;  and  especially  did  he  enjoin  that  the 
two  Basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St  P&ul  shonid  be  re- 
garded as  inviolable  asylums.  These  two  large  rich 
churches  were  religiously  respected,  all  accounts  concur 
in  saying,  through  the  days  and  nights  of  horror  which 
succeeded,  and  were  *'  like  two  islands  of  peace  and 
havens  of  rest  in  the  midst  of  the  raging  sea."  Thither 
multitudes  of  trembling  fugitives  betook  themselves ; 
and  as  all  were  required  before  obtaining  admission  to 
declare  themselves  Christians,  many  pagans  made  then 
a  profession  of  faith  which  they  afterwards  renounced. 
The  story  told  so  graphically  by  Gibbon,  of  the  rever- 
ence shown  by  a  Gothic  soldier,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Gothic  king,  to  certain  golden  church  vessels  found  in 
the  custody  of  an  aged  virgin,  is  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition ;  and  it  was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  such 
conduct 

But  if  we  turn  away  from  the  churches  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  and  a  few  isolated  acts  of  reverence  and 
pity  due  to  the  power  of  Christ's  name  over  wild  spirits, 
the  scene  presented  by  Rome  is  one  of  unreh'eved  horror. 
Inside  the  city,  as  well  as  among  the  wretched  fugitives 
outside  who  were  endeavouring  to  escape,  murder  aixl 
pillage  went  on  without  interruption.  The  Goths  were 
greedy  for  plunder,  and  furious  at  tlie  thought  that 
their  victims  might  possibly  escape  them,  either  by 
flight  or  by  concealing  their  treasures.  The  rich  and 
noble,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  the  chief  sufferers, 
for  the  hovels  of  the  poor  afforded  no  temptation  to  the 
plunderer;  but  they  rushed  eagerly  into  the  splendid 
mansions  of  the  patricians,  and  demanded  from  the  un- 
happy dwellers  their  gold  and  their  jewels.  If  less  was 
produced  than  was  expected  and  the  Goths  thought 
that  there  were  still  treasures  in  concealment,  they  tor- 
tured their  victims  in  order  to  force  them  to  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  what  often  had  no  existence.  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  the  scenes  enacted  in  Rome 
during  this  terrible  time,  as  it  is  well  understood  what 
for  the  vanquished  the  pillage  of  a  city  signified  in 
those  times,  and  indeed  in  much  later  days.  The 
cruelties  on  this  occasion  were  probably  greatly  increased 
by  the  number  of  former  Roman  slaves  in  the  €k)thic 
armies,  who  may  often  have  acted  as  guides  to  the 
phmderers.  Worthless  aud  cruel  as  the  Roman  patri- 
cians had  shown  themselves  in  the  day  of  their  power, 
it  is  impossible  without  the  deep^t  compassion  to  think 
of  the  &te  which  befell  them,  tortured  and  insulted  by 
those  cruel  barbarians.  The  Christians  came  in  for 
their  share  of  these  sufferings.  The  fate  of  the  aged 
l^IarcelUk,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Jerome,  forms 
one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  of  the  whole  siege.  A  band 
of  plunderers  entered  her  mansion  on  the  Aventine,  in 
hopes  of  finding  a  rich  booty.  The  rooms  they  entered 
were  almost  bare  of  furniture,  and  not  a  single  article 


of  value  was  to  be  found  in  the  house.    The  only  indi- 
viduals within  were  Marcella  and  a  young  girl  whom 
she  had  adopted,  who  was,  like  herself,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church.    They  had  nothing  to  offer  to 
the  barbarians,  for  all  Marcella*s  possessions  had  been 
distributed  among  the  poor.    She  showed  them  her 
garments  of  sackcloth,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
motives  of  her  poverty.    Enraged  at  what  they  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  device  to  conceal  her  wealth,  they  stnu^ 
the  poor  lady  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  of  a  dub,  and 
having  stripped  her,  they  scourged  her  cruelly.    She 
uttered  no  ory  during  the  torture,  except  a  prayer  that 
they  would  have  mercy  upon  the  young  girl  her  com- 
panion.    When  she  fainted,  her  tormentors  left  her, 
and  friendly  hands  carried  her  fainting  form  to  the 
church  of  St  Paul,  where  she  expired  some  days  after- 
wards.   In  this  manner,  and  sometimes  in  a  fashion  far 
more  terrible,  did  the  Christian  women,  as  well  as  their 
heathen  sisters,  suffer  in  the  sack  of  Rome.    For  three 
days  and  three  nights— for  night  brought  no  respite— 
the  Goths  wandered  like  hungry  wolves  through  the 
city,  murdering  and  pillaging  wherever  they  went    At 
the  end  of  that  period  Alaric  gave  the  signal  for  move- 
ment, and  at  the  head  of  his  army  marched  southwards, 
where  he  was  to  be  laid  in  his  mysterious  grave.    The 
Goths  took  along  with  them  an  immense  booty— gold 
and  jewels,  rich  ornaments,  and  even  furniture,  «ere 
piled  upon  their  waggons.    But  something  more  pre- 
cious to  Rome  than  gold  and  gems  abandoned  the  city 
when  the  Gothic  troops  defiled  through  the  streets,  and 
left  it  a  conquered  city.    The  idea  of  eternity  and  in- 
violability, which  had  been  a  shield  stronger  than  armies, 
was  gone,  and  gone  for  ever,  when  the  Gothic  soldier 
entered  its  gates. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LESBONS  DBAWZr  BY  CONTEMPOKABIES — ^JSBOMS  AXP 

AUOUSTHTE. 

No  sooner  were  the  investing  lines  broken,  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gothic  armies  into  Rome,  than  a  midti- 
tude  of  Romans  of  both  sexes  fled  from  the  city.  These 
fugitives  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  higher 
classes,  who  had  more  to  fear  than  others  from  the 
violence  of  the  invaders.  Even  after  the  Goths  had 
left,  and  all  immediate  danger  was  at  an  end,  this  emi- 
gration continued.  The  emigries  scattered  to  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world,  as  inclination  or  former  acquaint- 
ance led  them ;  but  it  was  to  Palestine  especially  the 
Christian  fugitives  betook  themselves.  According  to 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  age,  a  peculiar  blessing  was 
enjoyed  by  those  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  opinion,  too,  had  long  been  cnrrentamong  Christiaus, 
that  when  Rome  fell,  Antichrist  would  oome,  and  the 
end  of  the  world  not  long  tarry ;  and  many  Chris- 
tians turned  their  steps  towards  Jerusalem,  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  witnesses  of  the  oomiiig 
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of  Ghiiik  in  the  Valley  of  JeLoehaphit    Yet  another 
msoQ  drew  Boman  fogitives  to  the  soil  of  the  Holy 
LumL    There  were  liviDg  there  at  that  time  many 
Romta  men  and  women,  especially  of  the  higher  ranks, 
vbo  had  left  Borne  fbr  Palestine,  for  the  purpose  of 
living  liTes  of  devoat  retirement  amid  scenes  conse- 
crated by  sacred  recollections.     These  pioos  persons 
vere  in  the  habit  of  sending  invitations  to  their  fiiends 
in  Rome,  to  join  them  in  a  life  which  they  nniformly 
described  as  fall  of  peace  and  blessedness.    The  invita- 
tioDs  were  often  neglected,  even  by  those  who  believed 
that  they  were  thns  neglecting  the  call  of  GKkL     By 
such,  the  calamities  which  had  overtaken  them  in  Rome 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  divine  judgments,  sent 
becanse  they  had  lingered  so  long  in  the  city  of  destruc- 
tion. Awakened  by  these  judgments,  they  hastened  to 
dkj  the  DiTine  cadi ;  and  as  much  of  the  glory  and 
attraction  of  Rome  was  gone,  and  in  many  cases  friends 
aod  possessions  were  lost,  it  required  less  effort  than 
before  to  set  out  on  the  pilgrimage.     Jerusalem,  or 
Aelia  Gapitolina,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  soon  filled 
with  a  crowd  of  Roman  fugitives,  who,  although  often 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  arrived  in  beggary.    For- 
tooately,  many  of  the  devotees  of  Jerusalem  were  rich 
as  well  as  gmerous,  and  the  poor  strangers  were  well 
cared  for  in  the  numerous  diaritable  institutions  of  the 
'Sty.  A  second  place  scarcely  less  resorted  to  than 
Jensalem  was  Bethlehem,  where  for  many  years  Jerome 
bad  been  living,  and  which  was  quite  an  ecclesiastical 
cokmy.   Some  of  those  who  now  went  to  Bethlehem, 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Jerome,  had  probably 
known  him  formerly  in  Rome,  if  not  in  his  youth,  when 
be  mingled  in  the  gaieties  and  vices  of  the  capital,  at 
least  dnring  that  later  residence  when,  as  ecdesiastical 
secretary  to  Damasus  the  bishop,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  city.    During  that  time 
be  had  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  that  stricter 
Christian  party  of  whom  we  spoke,  and  had  wielded 
great  influence,  not  only  over  the  devout  ladies  who  met 
in  the  Aveotine  palace  of  Marcella,  but  in  Rome  gene- 
nOy.    But  his  keen  sarcasms  and  bitter  reproofB  of" 
their  sloth  and  follies  excited  against  him  the  rancour 
'^f  the  Roman  clergy.  A  bitter  polemic  ensued  between 
them,  which  did  not  cease  until  Jerome,  wearied  with 
tbe  strife,  perhaps  somewhat  disappointed  in  seeing  his 
infiooiee  waning,  mdignantly  left  Rome—"  Babylon,*' 
ti  he  tenned  it — as  a  place  where  a  Christian  could  not 
■'^e.  "Fod  that  I  was,"  he  writes,  "to  think  to  sing 
t'leWd'a  song  in  a  strange  land !"    He  went  to  the 
^  and  at  length  made  choice  of  Bethlehem  as  his 
f^ew  home;  mainly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  its  sacred 
aaodations,  but  partly  also  because  its  quietness  and 
niral  simplicity  formed  a  striking  contrast  to   the 
^nodeor  and  stir  of  Rome,  which  he  had  latterly 
teamed  to  hate.     In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  Roman 
iriends,  be  thus  describes  Bethlehem  :  "  In  the  village 
(f  Christ  all  is  quite  rural,  and  the  deep  silence  which 
n>?»  is  only  broken  by  the  sound  of  psalms.  Wherever 


you  turn,  you  hear  the  ploughman  singing  his  Halle- 
luiah by  the  side  of  his  plough ;  the  reaper  rests  with  a 
psalm  from  his  harvest  labour ;  and  the  vine-dresser,  as 
with  crooked  sickle  he  prunes  the  vine-stock,  sings  a 
psalm  of  David.  Let  us,  then,  since  we  have  already 
passed  a  great  portion  of  our  lives  upon  troubled  waves, 
hasten  as  soon  as  possible  to'  spots  of  rural  seclusion, 
as  to  a  haven  of  rest.  Here  are  bread  and  herbs  which 
we  have  watered  with  our  own  hands,  and  delicious 
country  milk— a  simple  and  innocent  diet  In  such  a 
way  of  life  sleep  does  not  hinder  prayer,  nor  surfeit 
divert  from  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the 
summer  season,  the  shadow  of  a  tree  forms  an  over- 
arching roof;  in  harvest,  the  soft  air  and  the  falling 
leaf  invite  to  repose ;  in  spring,  the  field  is  covered 
with  flowers,  and  with  the  cheerful  song  of  birds  mingles 
sweetly  the  singing  of  psalms."  Much  as  Jerome  was 
enamoured  of  the  sweet  and  sacred  retreat  to  which  he 
had  betaken  himself,  he  was  never  able  to  cease  from 
taking  an  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great  dty  of  which 
he  had  once  formed  a  part.  Rome,  as  the  centre  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  Empire,  was  still  the  quar- 
ter to  which  many  of  his  thoughts  were  directed.  For 
some  time  before  its  capture,  no  letters  had  reached  him 
from  his  friends  there,  and  his  mind  was  filled  with 
anxious  forebodings.  When  at  length  the  terrible 
tidings  came  to  Bethlehem,  no  feelings  of  gratified  re- 
venge, or  of  satis&ction  in  predictions  fulfilled,  mingled 
in  the  overwhehning  emotion  with  which  he  learned 
that  the  g^ory  of  Rome  had  been  quenched  in  fire  and 
blood.  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  writing  the  Com- 
mentary on  the  Prophecy  oj  Ezekiel,  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  deceased  friend  Paula,  "  when  suddenly 
the  death  of  Marcella  and  of  Pammachium,  the  siege  oi 
the  Roman  city,  and  the  decease  of  many  brothers  and 
sisters,  were  made  known  to  me.  And  so  stupified  waa 
I  with  consternation,  that  for  days  and  nights  I  could 
do  nothing  but  think  of  the  general  safety."  In  a  let- 
ter written  to  a  friend  about  the  time  he  says :  "  A 
terrible  rumour  from  the  West  speaks  of  Rome  be- 
sieged, its  safety  bought  with  gold,  and  again  those  thus 
pillaged  surrounded,  to  the  loss  not  only  of  property  but 
of  life.  My  voice  falters — sobs  stifle  the  words  I  dictate ; 
for  she  is  a  captive,  the  dty  that  made  the  world  cap- 
tive." After  an  allusion  to  the  nocturnal  capture  of 
Rome,  which  reminds  him  of  the  nocturnal  capture  of 
Moab,  he  exdaims,  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew 
psalm,  "  0  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  thine  in- 
heritance; thy  holy  templo  have  they  defiled,  and  made 
Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dead  bodies  of  thy 
servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowls  of 
the  an:,  and  the  flesh  of  thy  saints  unto  the  beasts  of 
the  land.  Their  blood  have  they  shed  like  water  on 
every  side  of  Jenisalem;  and  there  was  none  to  bury 
them."  Again  the  thought  of  Rome  a  captive  brings 
back  to  his  mind  the  recoUections  of  the  famous  siege  of 
which  he  had  so  often  read  in  the  Roman  poet,  and  he 
quotes  the  words  of  Virgil :— 
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"  What  witneM  ooiodd  reoonnt  aright 
The  woes,  the  carnage  of  that  night, 
Or  make  hli  tributary  ligha 
Keep  measure  with  our  agonies? 
An  ancient  city  topples  down 
From  hroad  based  heights  of  old  renown." 

Jerome  was  uoable  to  contmue  even  his  beloved  scrip- 
tural studies,  so  overwhelming  were  his  emotions  when 
he  learned  that  Rome  was  taken,  and  another  cause 
made  this  interruption  of  his  work  longer  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  crowd  of  starving  fugitives 
who  had  come  to  Bethlehem  made  him  feel  that  it  was 
a  time  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  holy  deeds  rather 
than  into  holy  words;  and  to  do  Jerome  justice,  he 
never  was  slow  to  obey  such  calls.  All  the  men  of  eccle- 
siastical character  who  arrived  were  received  by  him  in 
the  monastery  over  which  he  had  long  presided,  and  the 
women  were  received  by  the  youthful  Eustochium,  who, 
since  the  death  of  her  mother,  Paula,  had  been  the  bead 
of  the  Bethlehem  convent.  Although  Jerome  and  his 
friends  were  by  this  time  much  impoverished  by  their 
lavish  almsgiving,  they  seem  to  have  ministered  with  a 
generosity  and  tenderness  truly  noble  to  the  poor  suf- 
ferers who  had  thus  oome  in  tiieir  misery  to  the  birth- 
place of  Christ  All  the  fugitives,  however,  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  such  refuges  as  the  Hospices  of 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem.  The  slave-markets  of  Africa 
and  of  the  East  were  filled,  we  are  told,  with  Roman 
ladies,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  barbarians  or 
unscrupulous  provincial  governors.  The  good  suffered 
with  the  bad ;  not  only  the  proud  and  luxurious  ladies 
of  Rome,  but  holy  and  devoted  souls,  whose  days  had 
been  given  to  works  of  charity,  and  their  nights  to 
prayer,  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  furious  Qoths,  and 
no  angel  came  from  the  nnpitying  heaven  to  deliver 
them.  On  the  soil  of  the  miseries  of  the  time  there 
grew  up  a  whole  crop  of  murmuring  and  unbelieving 
thoughts  against  Qod,  even  in  the  minds  of  Chriajaan 
men  and  women.  The  old  pagan  party,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  repeated  the  old  tale,  that  Rome  had  fallen 
because  the  gods  of  the  Capitol  were  neglected,  and 
pusillanimous  maxims  introduced  by  the  Christians. 
But  many  Christians  were  scarcely  more  reverent  in 
their  language.  That  judgments  should  descend  upon 
the  unbelieving  they  regarded  as  perfectly  proper,  but 
that  they  should  fall,  as  from  the  hand  of  a  blind  deity, 
on  the  righteous  as  well  as  on  the  wicked,  did  not  at 
all  agree  with  the  system  of  government  which  they 
had  imagined  for  Qod.  Christian  teachers  found  that 
the  calamities  which  had  happened  were  tempting  men 
to  unbelief  and  despair,  and  it  was  felt  that  an  antidote 
was  needed ;  for  when  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  pos- 
sessed by  one  dark  terrible  thought,  which  seemed  to 
bide  from  view  "  the  Qod  of  all  the  earth,*'  and  to  give 
over  the  world  to  blind  chance,  it  was  vain  to  exhort 
to  Christian  graces  or  to  Christian  service.  Jerome  died 
not  long  after  these  calamities,  and  did  not  do  much 
more  than  lament  over  them,  although  he  recognized  in 
them  the  hand  of  Qod.   On  his  younger  contemporary. 


Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  Africa— the  most  gifted 
and  eneigetic  mind  of  ^e  Western  Church— 4he  task 
devolved  of  vindicating  for  his  generation  the  ways  of 
Qod.  The  complaints  we  have  spoken  of  reached  him  in 
his  African  bishopric,  and  he  resolved  that  they  should 
not  pass  unchallenged.  "  Burning  with  zeal,"  he  writes, 
*'  for  the  house  of  the  Lord  against  these  blasphemies 
or  enors,  I  began  to  vrrite  the  books  of  *  The  City  of 
Qod.'"  The  book  which  Augustine  thus  commenced, 
although  a  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  published  eaiiy, 
engaged  his  pen  for  many  years,  and  developed  into  a 
complete  theodicy,  which,  in  spite  of  its  mistakes,  is 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  vindication  of  the  ways 
of  Qod  ever  vrritten  by  uninspired  men,  and  a  splendid 
monument  to  the  genius  of  its  author.  Still,  in  its 
essential  features,  it  is  accepted  by  Christian  thinkers, 
and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  many  philosophies  of  his- 
tory. Our  object  at  present  is  merely  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  served  its  purpose  as  a  tem- 
porary brochure  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  men 
of  the  fifth  century. 

To  the  pagan  party,  who  ascribed  the  fall  of  Rome  to 
a  neglect  of  the  old  gods,  Augustine  replied  that  it  was 
surely  absurd  to  say  so  when  so  many  instances  were  on 
record,  in  histories,  of  cities  which  had  religiously  hon- 
oured their  national  divinities  having  experienced  pre- 
cisely the  same  fate  as  Rome.  Had  they  never  read  in 
Yirgil  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  or,  in  their  own  historians, 
of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Qauls  ?  So  far  from  the 
calamity  of  Rome  being  unexampled,  as  their  aigument 
would  require,  it  was  a  fate  which,  sooner  or  later,  over- 
took every  dty.  Instead  of  complaining  of  Christiani^, 
they  ought  rather  to  be  gratefiil  for  the  mitigations  of 
the  horrors  of  the  pillage,  which  they  owed  to  the  regard 
the  barbarians  entertained  for  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Many  wars  had  been  chronicled,  he 
said,  but  he  would  boldly  challenge  his  adversaries  to 
produce  from  the  histories  in  which  they  were  reo<nided 
any  instances  of  a  victorious  general  having  given  orders 
that  those  who  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  should  be 
spared.  Did  not  Aeneas  see  Priam  slain  before  the 
altar,  staining  with  his  blood  the  very  flames  himself 
had  hallowed  7 

To  the  Christians,  who  were  complaining  that  cala- 
mities had  befallen  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil,  he  re- 
plied that  such  was  Qod's  method  in  the  present  world. 
The  common  blessings  of  hfe  descend  upon  the  evil  as 
weU  as  upon  the  good,  for  He  maketh  his  sun  to  shine 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  and  in  like  manner  do 
the  ills  of  this  present  world  come  alike  upon  saint  and 
sinner.  Will  the  saint  complain  ?  But  do  not  the  best 
of  men  sin,  and  more  than  merit  the  transitory  afllic- 
tions  of  this  present  life,  and  stand  in  need  of  them 
likewise  as  means  of  purification  ?  Even  the  worst  that 
could  befall  Christians  here  was  but  little  when  com- 
pared with  the  blessings  which  are  theirs  as  the  heirs 
of  Christ  and  citizens  of  heaven.  Some  had  said 
complainingly,  "  The  saints  lost  all  they  possessed.'* 
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^'Wbat!"  he  ezcUums,  << their  &ith7  their  piety? 
the  goods  of  the  inner  man,  who  is  rich  before  God  ? 
These  are  the  trae  possessions  of  GhristiAns."  Some, 
again,  bad  not  only  lost  their  possessions  but  their  lives, 
and  had  been  tortured  in  their  last  moments  by  the 
cruel  barbarians.  All  this  was  no  donbt  very  terrible 
to  coDteoiplate ;  but  we  most  distinguish  between  the 
tnenibling  terror  of  sense  and  the  judgment  of  thought- 
ful reason.  According  to  the  latter,  no  death  can  be 
considered  a  bad  death  which  has  not  been  preceded  by 
a  bad  life ;  for  nothing  cati  render  death  truly  evil  except 
Lhat  estate  which  followeth  after  death. 

Another  calamity  on  which  Augustine  touches,  and 
to  which  more  importance  seems  to  have  been  attributed 
in  that  age  than  we  should  perhaps  give  it,  was  the  fate 
of  those  whose  dead  bodies  were  left  unburied.  This 
he  endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers  was  not  so  great 
an  e\il  as  men  imagined ;  for  these  bodies  were  not  re- 
moved from  the  presence  of  Him  who  fiUeth  all  things, 
and  vho  shall  without  fail  know  from  whence  to  recover 
that  which  he  created.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  it  is  spoken  of  as  something  terrible  that  ''the 
dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they  given  to  be  meat 
DDto  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  flesh  of  thy  saints 
onto  the  beasts  of  the  land :  their  blood  have  they  shed 
like  water  on  every  side  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  was 
no  man  to  bury  them."  But  this  is  said  rather,  he  says, 
to  show  the  cruelty  of  their  enemies  than  the  misfortune 
of  the  saints ;  for  although  such  a  fate  may  appear  hard 
in  the  sight  of  men, ''  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
is  the  death  of  his  saints."  Funeral  ceremonies  are  in- 
deed intended  not  to  benefit  the  dead,  but  to  comfort 
the  living.  If  a  costly  sepulchre  were  of  any  advantage 
to  an  evil  man,  it  would  follow  that  a  poor  tomb  or  the 
trant  of  one  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  pious.  ''  A  crowd 
of  servants  celebrated  splendid  funeral  obsequies  for  the 
purple-clad  Dives  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  far  more 
beautiful  in  the  sight  of  Qod  were  those  which  the 
ministering  angels  gave  to  the  poor  man  covered  with 
soFK  when  they  carried  him,  not  to  a  marble  tomb,  but 
to  Abraham's  bosom."  An  interesting  chapter  is  added 
tj  that  regarding  the  unburied  Christians  who  had 
perished  in  the  siege  of  Rome— a  passage  in  which  the 
tender  imaginative  humanity  manifests  itself,  which  not 
aU  the  asoetical  notions  of  the  age  were  able  to  extin- 
guish in  Augustine.  ''But  not  on  this  account/*  he 
ccntinues,  "  are  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  specially  of  the 
ju&t  and  the  fiuthfiil,  to  be  despised  and  cast  out^  those 
I'^iies  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  used  as  organs  and 
vessels  for  all  good  works.  For  if  a  father's  garment  or 
ring  is  dear  to  his  children  in  proportion  to  their  aflec- 
t-^n  towards  him,  surely  the  bodies  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, which  are  undoubtedly  much  more  familiar  and 
^'-re  part  of  ourselves  than  any  garments  which  we 
?ear:  they  do  not  relate  merely  to  ornament  or  assist- 
^ce  afforded  from  without,  but  pertain  to  the  very 
ratnre  of  man.  For  this  reason  were  the  funerals  of 
jist  men  of  the  old  time  cared  for  by  ministering  piety, 


their  obsequies  celebrated,  and  their  sepulchres  pro- 
vided ;  and  they,  while  they  lived,  gave  commandment  to 
their  sons  regarding  the  burial  or  even  the  transferring 
of  their  bodies ;  and  Tobias,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  angel,  obtained  the  approval  of  Gfod  by  burying 
the  dead.  Our  Lord  himself  also,  about  to  rise  upon  the 
third  day,  publishes  the  good  work  of  the  religious 
woman,  and  commends  it  as  a  thing  to  be  published, 
that  she  had  poured  precious  ointment  upon  his  limbs, 
and  done  this  for  his  burial.  And  those  are  mentioned 
with  praise  in  the  gospel  who,  having  received  his  body 
from  the  cross,  carefuUy  and  honourably  committed  it 
to  the  sepulchre." 

The  case  of  Roman  captives,  led  away  by  the  bar- 
barians into  strange  lands,  was  another  sad  subject  of 
lamentation.  But  even  their  case,  says  Augustine, 
although,  by  placing  it  last,  he  perhaps  means  to  imply 
that  it  was  the  most  terrible  calamity  of  all,  was  not 
hopeless,  not  without  its  alleviations.  Their  enemies 
could  not  lead  them  to  any  land  where  their  God  would 
not  be;  and  in  their  exile  they  could  cheer  themselves 
by  the  thought  of  the  three  children,  and  of  Daniel  in 
Babylon,  and  of  other  prophets  in  similar  cu'cumstances. 
He  who  did  not  desert  his  prophet  in  the  belly  of  the 
whale,  would  not  desert  his  faithful  ones  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  barbarous  people. 

The  language  of  Augustine,  in  "  The  City  of  Qod," 
regarding  the  calamities  which  befell  Rome,  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  lamentation  of  Jerome,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  larger  views  and  the  more  earnest  ftdth  of 
Augustine  in  a  Divine  world-government.  Augustine, 
it  has  been  said,  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  new  world-order, 
where  Jerome  only  could  see  the  signs  of  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  Christian  civilization  of  Eiu'ope  was  fore- 
seen by  Augustine,  and  it  was  no  accident  that "  The 
City  of  God  "  was  the  favourite  book  of  Charlemagne, 
the  founder  of  the  empire  which  rose  on  the  ruins  of 
that  of  the  Caesars.  In  this  view  there  is  a  measure  of 
truth.  Augustine  did  see,  as  will  be  evident  to  those 
who  read  his  historical  surveys  in  "  The  City  of  God," 
the  hand  of  the  Governor  of  the  world  in  the  planting 
and  uprooting  even  of  heathen  nations.  It  was  God, 
he  says,  who  gave  to  the  Roman  people  their  power  and 
majesty,  because  they  were  a  brave  and  honest  people; 
and  it  was  he  who  cast  them  into  the  dust,  when  they 
lost  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers.  Of  the  early 
Romans  Augustine  speaks  as  follows :—"  To  such  as 
we  have  spoken  of  God  did  not  purpose  to  give  life 
eternal  in  the  celestial  City  along  with  the  holy 
angels,  to  whose  company  that  true  piety  alone  con- 
ducts which  offers  that  true  Divine  worship  which  the 
Greeks  call  latreia^  to  the  true  God  only;  and  if  he  had 
not  granted  to  them  the  earthly  glory  of  a  most  lordly 
empire,  no  reward  would  have  been  given  to  them  for 
those  virtues  by  which  they  aimed  after  so  much  glory. 
But  the  Lord  saith  of  those  who  do  good  that  they  may 
be  glorified  by  men : '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  They  have 
their  reward.'    Those  who  neglected  their  private  affairs 
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for  the  sake  of  the  Republic  and  the  common  treasury, 
thus  resisting  avarice,  showed  a  generous  care  for  their 
country;  neither  sinning  against  their  own  laws  nor 
abandoning  themselves  to  lust,  they  endeavoured  by  all 
these  arts,  as  by  a  true  way,  to  reach  honour,  empire, 
and  glory.  And  honoured  they  have  been  in  almost 
eveiy  nation ;  on  many  peoples  they  imposed  the  laws 
of  their  empire;  and  to  this  day  in  almost  every  nation, 
in  writings  and  in  history,  are  they  reckoned  honour- 
able: thus  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
supreme  and  true  justice  of  Qod, — ^they  have  their 
reward*  '* 

In  the  power  given  to  Constantino,  and  the  fortune 
allotted  to  him  that  he  should  build  a  new  city,  and  in 
his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  Augustine  perceived  an 
evidence  that  Qod  designed  to  show  men  that  the 
possessions  and  glories  of  this  world  were  not  necessarily 
given  to  those  who  worshipped  devils;  but  lest  any 
emperor  after  him  should  adopt  Christianity  as  a  gain- 
ful trade,  the  Christian  Jovinian  was  cut  off  sooner 
than  the  pagan  Julian,  and  Gratian  slain  by  the  sword 
of  his  enemies. 

While,  however,  Augustine  shows  in  these  and  other 
passages  that  the  present  government  of  the  world  by 
God  was  not  a  question  which  he  was  afraid  to  face, 
nnd  which  he  fully  acknowledged,  it  is  nevertheless,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  a  mistake  to  represent  "  The  City  of 
God "  as  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  human  history.  The 
main  lesson  of  the  book  is  indeed  this,  that  the  citizens 
of  "  The  City  of  God"  have  other  possessions  and  other 
hopes  than  the  citizens  of  the  earthly  city.  Some 
earthly  blessings  indeed  they  enjoy ;  but  they  are  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Christian's  reward.  The  book 
is,  indeed,  a  protest  against  that  semi-carnal  conception 
of  Christianity  which  had  made  the  Christians  of  the 
fifth  century  murmur  against  God  when  tribulations 
''ame  upon  them.  The  Church  had  been  so  long  in 
prosperity  that  it  had  forgotten  the  words  of  the  Divine 
Master:  '^  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;*'  and 
it  had  come  to  be  counted  as  a  strange  thing  that 
calamities  should  visit  the  disciples  of  Christ  Augus- 
tine endeavoured  to  recall  men  to  the  more  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  early  Church,  and  to  teach  them  that 
it  is  by  faith,  not  by  sight  or  sense,  that  Christians  are 
l)lessed  here.  They  are  citizens  of  a  city  whose  glory  is 
future;  and  if  some  blessing?  visit  them  here,  they  are 
only  slight  tokens  of  the  glory  that  is  to  be  revcuded. 


The  blessing  of  peace  is  shared,  for  instance,  by  Chris- 
tians with  the  citizens  of  the  earthly  city,  when  its 
benignant  form  visits  a  distracted  land.  For  this 
reason  Jeremiah  exhorted  God*s  ancient  people  to  pray 
for  the  peace  of  the  land  to  which  they  were  to  be 
carried  into  exile,  "  beeawe  iu  peace  will  he  yours;"* 
but  is  such  peace  the  true,  perfect  Christian  peace? 
By  no  means.  Our  peace  is  that  which  we  have  here 
with  God  by  faith,  and  that  which  we  shall  enjoy  in 
eternity  by  sight  But  all  the  peace  we  have  here, 
whether  public  or  personal,  is  rather  a  solace  for  our 
misery  than  the  joy  of  happiness.  Our  righteousness, 
also,  although  true  on  account  of  the  good  end  to  which 
it  points,  is  nevertheless  such  in  this  life  as  to  consist 
rather  in  the  remission  of  sins  than  in  the  perfection  of 
virtues.  An  evidence  of  this  is  the  prayer  of  that  whole 
part  of  ''The  City  of  God'*  that  is  sojourning  upon 
earth.  In  all  its  members  it  calls  to  God, — ^^Forgitt 
tM  cwr  deUSf  as  ve  fcfrgive  our  debtors*^  For  in  this 
mortal  condition,  in  a  corruptible  body,  although  subject 
to  God,  reason  does  not  perfectly  restrain  sins,  and 
therefore  is  such  a  prayer  just  and  necessary.  But  in 
that  final  peace  to  which  righteousness  has  reference, 
and  for  obtaining  which  all  righteousness  here  is  valued, 
nature,  being  healed  by  immortality  and  incomiptioD, 
shall  have  no  vices  any  more,  reason  will  no  longer  have 
to  command  sins  which  shaU  have  no  existence.  God 
will  command  man,  and  the  mind  the  body;  and  the 
sweetness  and  easiness  of  obedience  will  be  as  great  as 
the  felicity  of  living  and  reigning.  And  this  shall  be 
in  all  men  and  in  each  eternal,  and  it  shall  surely  be 
eternal;  and  therefore  the  peace  of  this  blessedness, 
or  the  blessedness  of  this  peace,  shall  be  the  highest 
good.  By  words  such  as  these  did  Augustine  endeavour 
to  convince  the  murmuring  Christians  of  his  generation 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  their  complaints;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  by  his  words  many  were  led  to  a 
deeper  and  truer  conception  of  the  position  and  vocation 
of  Christian  men  and  women  in  this  present  life,  and 
new  meaning  was  given  in  many  minds  to  the  words  of 
the  apostle : — **  For  our  light  affliction,  whidi  is  but  for 
a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ; 
for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal;  bat  the 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal'* 
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jN  the  Elgin  Ccurant  of  the  3rd  instant  we 
have  md  an  interesting  account  of  what 
is  called  the  "  Chnrch  for  the  Toung,*'  and 
an  outline  of  which  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
snch  services.  This  chnrch  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber last,  by  the  Rev.  D.  £.  Macphail,  of  the  Free  High 
Chnrch,  Elgin,  and  meets  in  the  City  Hall.  In  Oatober 
the  average  attendance  was  225,  while  last  month  it 
bad  increased  to  343.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children  of  his  own  congregation,  but  now 
it  is  attended  by  many  from  other  congregations ;  and 
they  all  not  only  look  upon  but  call  it  "  their  church." 
The  meeting  is  held  at  the  same  time  as  that  for  morn- 
ing sernces  in  the  churches  of  the  town.  On  a  child 
applying  for  admission,  it  is  provided  with  a  card,  to  be 
presented  by  it  each  Sabbath  for  four  weeks,  and  on 
vhich  a  mark  is  put  denoting  its  attendance^  and 
whether  it  came  in  time  or  was  late.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  new  comer  is  admitted  as  a  member,  and 
gets  another  card,  with  spaces  on  it  for  a  year,  which 
has  also  to  be  presented  by  the  holder  each  Sabbath  to 
be  marked.  The  boys  and  girls  sit  separately,  arranged 
into  sections  according  to  age ;  and  each  pew  has  its 
''  monitor,'*  who,  in  addition  to  seeing  that  each  child 


occupies  its  allotted  seat,  has  to  keep  a  roll,  look  up 
absentees,  and  report  the  cause  of  their  absence  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  section.  Each  pew  has  its  col- 
lecting-box, and  throngh  tliem  the  services  are  self- 
supporting.  Hymn-books,  &a,  are  sold,  and  in  order 
to  encourage  a  feeling  of  independence,  it  was  decided 
that  none  should  be  given  gratis.  The  staff  to  carry 
out  this  work  consists  of  a  superintendent,  or  chairman; 
treasurer ;  secretary ;  four  superintendents  of  the ''  moni- 
tors," and  through  them  of  sections ;  a  stamper  to  mark 
the  cards;  and  a  precentor.  The  chairman  conducts 
the  service,  giving  out  the  hynms,  and  explaining  the 
portion  of  Scripture  set  apart  for  study.  Singing  forms 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  worship,  and,  in  order  to 
make  this  more  effective,  the  precentor  has  a  training- 
class  on  a  week  evening.  Every  one  is  supplied  with  a 
Scripture  Text-book,  containing  fifty-three  lessons  on 
Christ,  and  is  required  to  join  in  repeating  the  text  at 
the  service.  The  chairman  reads  and  explains  a  passage 
rebitive  to  the  text,  and  a  short  sermon,  of  about  ten 
minutes  in  length,  is  preached  from  it  by  another  of  the 
staff— the  two  addresses  being  separated  from  each  other 
by  singing  and  prayer.  The  whole  service  occupies 
about  an  hour  and  a  half! — London  Weekly  Review, 
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BT  MABY  E.  WILLARD. 


POOR  New  York  city  boy  died  about  a 
week  ago,  whose  story  has  caused  many 
tears  and  prayers  among  those  who  never 
saw  his  £Bu:e  or  heard  of  him  until  he  was 
fdmjnt  home.  He  was  the  first  person  who  attracted 
ay  attention  in  commencing  an  attendance  at  the 
Wilson  ChapeL  He  was  always  in  his  seat,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  preachei's  face,  and  seeming  to  drink 
in  every  word.  When  the  sermon  ceased  and  the  sing- 
ing b^aa,  the  same  cheered,  glad  look  came  into  his 
eje,  as  he  turned  toward  the  choir  at  the  side  of  the 
ptilpit,  as  if  the  sacred  music  had  touched  some  hidden 
chord  in  his  being. 

lie  was  apparently  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
with  a  well-formed  head  and  kind-beaming  eye.  Upon 
asking  his  name,  I  was  told :  "  It  is  Poor  John  Fry. 
Be  is  always  here  in  that  seat  at  every  service,  and  has 
been  for  several  years.  Ko  one  can  &kl  out  how  much 
he  understands.  When  he  joined  the  church  he  said, 
in  half-inooherent  tones — *  I  love  to  hear  about  Jesus ; 
I  love  to  hear  them  sing  in  church  about  Jesus.  I  want 
to  come.'  And  with  this  simple,  touching  profession  of 
his  faith,  he  became  a  communicant  of  the  chnrch." 

His  right  side  had  been  paralyzed,  which  gave  him  a 
lioiping  gait  and  helpless  arm.  His  brain  was  so  injured 
by  eoiiTulaioiis  fsom  which  he  had  suffered  in  childhood, 
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that,  with  a  face  that  seemed  intended  by  nature  to 
express  intelligent  thought,  he  sat  in  apparent  darkness 
and  silence.  His  ruling  passion  was  love  for  Qod's 
house.  With  no  one  to  assist  or  encourage  him,  and 
everything  to  hinder,  he  has  been  known  to  borrow 
raiment  when  he  had  not  what  he  needed ;  and  for  an 
hour  before  the  church-time  he  would  often  stand 
patiently  leaning  against  the  railing,  waiting  for  the 
doors  to  open.  He  sat  where  I  could  not  look  at  the 
speaker  without  encountering  his  face,  almost  immov- 
able in  its  attention. 

All  through  the  burning  heat  of  last  summer,  when 
the  best  and  wisest  ^excused  themselves  from  encounter- 
ing the  sun's  rays  in  attending  church,  John  was  in  his 
seat  drinking  in  each  word,  and  occasionally  wiping  the 
tears  from  his  eyes.  At  such  times  I  would  ask  him 
after  service,—"  Do  you  love  to  hear  about  the  Saviour? 
Have  you  enjoyed  the  meeting?"  His  head  would 
nod  with  a  grateful,  childish  smile,  and  a  "  Tes,  ma'am," 
issue  from  his  lips.  No  more  could  be  learned  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  work  so  evidently  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  afflicted  boy.  The  hard-earned  pennies  that  he 
dropped  in  the  contribution-box,  and  the  reputation  for 
strict  honesty  that  he  acquired,  and  his  love  for  God's 
house,  spoke  loudly  of  the  sanctifying  work  within. 

I  was  drawn  to  pray  for  him  constantly ;  and  almost 
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unconsciously  ''  poor  John/*  whose  image  was  insepar- 
ably associated  with  my  Sabbath  home,  lived  in  my 
prayers  beside  the  dearest  objects  of  my  heart  The 
pleased,  glad  look  with  which  he  regarded  the  ever- 
greens on  Christmas  morning,  as  he  glanced  slowly 
about  the  church  on  taking  his  loved  seat,  still  lingers 
in  the  memory  of  many  who  saw  him  then  for  the  last 
time  in  this  life. 

One  Sabbath  John's  seat  was  empty.  A  little  girl 
met  the  pastor  in  the  street,  and  said,  "  My  brother 
wants  to  see  you."  He  had  said—"  I  want  to  see  the 
minister.  He  used  to  make  me  cry  in  the  church  about 
Jesus.  He  will  pray  with  me,  I  know."  He  was  found 
sitting  on  the  floor  by  the  stove,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  in  the  little  rear  basement-room  that  supplied 
home  and  workshop  to  a  family  of  five  persons.  His 
feet  were  wrapped  in  pieces  of  old  carpet,  and  the  blood 
was  oozing  through  the  wrappings.  The  pastor  learned 
from  his  mother,  through  a  child  interpreter,  that  he 
had  wandered  ftom  home  and  lost  his  way,  and,  after 
being  absent  several  days,  had  returned  with  his  para- 
Ij^zed  feet  frozen.  He  could  give  no  intelligible  account 
of  his  fatal  wanderings.  His  pulse  was  feeble,  his  face 
pale ;  but  he  exhibited  great  joy  at  seeing  ''  the  minis- 
ter," and  expressed  his  firm  trust  in  the  Saviour  by  the 
beaming  eye  and  the  old  words,  "  Tes,  sir."  He  was 
conveyed  to  tiie  hospital  for  better  care.  His  ruling 
passion — love  for  the  house  of  Qod  and  members  of 
the  church  —  still  possessed  him.  After  his  toes  had 
perished,  and  he  was  told  that  his  feet  must  be  ampu- 
tated, he  said,  as  he  lay  in  utter  feebleness,  sustained 
by  stimulants, ''  I  can  go  to  church  on  crutches." 

He  rejoiced  during  his  last  days  on  earth  in  the  visits 
of  the  Bible-reader  and  fellow  church  members.  Prayer 


was  requested  for  him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ladies'  Chris- 
tian Union  during  the  Week  of  Prayer.  There  vere 
few  dry  eyes  in  that  large  assembly  as  a  blessing  was 
asked  on  "  Poor  John  Fry,"  of  whom  they  knew  nothing 
but  that  he  had  a  clouded  brain  and  withered  aim— one 
of  the  kind  our  Saviour  loved  to  stop  and  bless.  To  the 
tender  merdes  of  that  Divine  loving  heart  he  was  com- 
mitted. Many  took  his  case  home  to  their  closets,  and 
inquired  for  him  with  tears  of  pity  from  day  to  day. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  been  prayed  for  in  that  meet- 
ing ''  np-town,"  and  that  stranger  ladies  had  wept  for 
his  sufferings.  He  seemed  to  understand  and  receiTe 
real  pleasure  fiK>m  the  recital,  though  he  was  unable  to 
express  his  emotions. 

When  his  last  hour  came  he  asked  to  be  buried  from 
the  church  he  had  loved  so  well ;  and  his  wish  was 
granted.  He  lay  in  his  cofiin  dose  by  his  empty  seat 
Few  members  of  the  church  at  death  would  have  brought 
together  a  larger  and  more  tearful  assembly.  Yet  per- 
haps not  one,  unless  his  mother,  had  offered  a  prayer  to 
detain  that  poor  maimed  boy,  with  his  bewildered  brain 
and  homeless  life,  from  his  seat  among  the  ransomed, 

where 

"  CSongregatloDi  ne'er  bmk  up. 
And  SabUiUu  bare  no  •nd." 

He  is  <'  Poor  John"  no  longer.  ^  He  won't  feel  strange 
up  there;  he  will  feel  at  home,  he  loved  the  church  so 
well,"  sdd  a  fellow-worshipper,  on  returning  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  from  his  funeral 

May  those  of  us  to  whom  God  has  given  health, 
brains,  and  active  limbs,  so  consecrate  those  gifts  that 
when  called  to  exchange  worlds  we  may  "  feel  at  home 
up  thera" 
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HE  true  believer's  heart  is  the  "  Being's 
garden."  It  is  described  in  the  Can- 
ticles as  a  '*  garden  enchiedJ'  The 
Orientals  were  accustomed  to  fence 
in  their  gardens  with  hedges  of  prickly  shrabs ; 
sometimes  a  stone  wall  was  built,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hallowed  enclosure  around  Gethsemane.  Out- 
side the  garden  was  often  a  barren  waste.  So  is 
the  believer's  heart,  kept  apart  from  a  world  lying 
in  wickedness.  ''  Come  ont,  and  be  ye  separate, 
saith  the  Lord  Almighty." 

What  are  the  products  of  this  heart  garden  ? 
The  singer  of  Solomon's  Song  tells  us  that  they 
are  ^*  pleasant  fruits,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense, 
and  myrrh,  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices." 


These  spices  are  the  graces  of  a  Christian's  souL 
As  spices  were  not  native  to  the  Oriental  garden, 
but  were  planted  there,  and  required  carefd 
cultivation,  so  the  fragrant  graces  of  Christiau 
character  a^e  not  natural  to  the  hoxnan  heart 
They  do  not  spring  spontaneously  in  any  man 
before  conversion.  They  are  the  blessed  and 
beautiful  results  of  regeneration.  What  a  vast 
deal  of  watching  and  watering  do  they  require ! 
What  constant  need  there  is  of  that  remarkable 
prayer,  ^  Awake,  0  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou 
south  wind!  Blow  upon  my  garden,  thai  the 
spices  may  flow  out  /" 

Look  at  the  meaning  of  this  prayer  a  moment 
Its  root  is  found  in  the  &ct  that  as  delicious 
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odours  may  lie  latent  in  a  spice-tree,  so  graces 
may  lie  unexercised  and  undevelc^d  in  a  Chris- 
tian's heart  There  is  often  a  plant  of  profes- 
sion ;  but  from  the  comberer  of  the  ground  there 
breathes  forth  no  fragrance  of  holy  affections  or 
of  godly  deeds. 

As  long  as  any  member  of  Christ's  Church 
lives  a  hollow  life  of  mere  profession ;  as  long  as 
be  aims  to  please  himself  and  not  his  Saviour ; 
9&  long  as  he  is  grasping,  and  self-seeking,  and 
self-indulgent  and  covetous,  and  a  lover  of  pleasure ' 
more  than  a  lover  of  Gk)d,— so  long  there  is  no 
practical  difference  between  a  cinnamon  bush  and 
a  Canada  thistle.  A  church  full  of  such  profes- 
sors, whether  they  swear  by  the  Westminster 
Confession  or  by  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  only 
a  patch  of  weeds. 

Bat  even  in  genuine  Christians  there  are  latent 
graces  whicli  require  to  be  drawn  forth.  And 
this  prayer  is  for  the  coming  of  a  "  north  wind  " 
and  of  a  "  south  wind,"  that  the  fragrance  of  the 
soul's  spices  may  j^otcr  tmL.  Anything  rather  than 
a  scentless,  formal,  fruitless  religion.  Let  the 
north  wind  come,  even  though  it  be  a  cutting 
wind  of  conviction !  Christians  need  to  be  con- 
Ticted  of  sin  as  much  as  impenitent  sinners. 
Peter  was  under  conviction  of  sin  when  he  went 
oat  into  tiie  garden  to  weep  bitterly.  Perhaps 
the  Apostle  Paul  felt  a  terrible  uprising  of  the 
"  old  Adam  "  when  he  wrote  that  tearful  seventh 
chapter  to  the  Romans.  Dr.  Beecher  once  told 
me  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  seasons  of 
awakoung  he  ever  knew  was  in  a  theological 
seminaiy !  The  « north  wind "  of  the  Bpirifs 
power  was  so  keenly  felt  that  students  for  the 
nunistry  gave  up  their  ''  hopes,"  cried  for  mercy, 
and  dug  down  deeper  for  better  foundations  to 
rest  on  \  The  most  powerful  revivals  in  churches 
are  those  which  bring  professing  Christians  to 
repentance  and  tears,  and  to  the  cutting  off  of. 
**  right-hand '*  ons.  Awake,  0  north  wind  of 
conviction,  and  blow  upon  our  dull,  odourless 
hearts,  that  the  qpioes  of  penitence  may  flow  out! 

Sometimes  Qod  sends  severe  blasts  of  trial 
upon  his  children  to  develop  their  graces.*  Just 
as  torches  bum  most  brightly  when  swung  vio- 
lently to  and  fro,  just  as  the  juniper  plant  smells 
the  sweetest  when  flung  into  the  flames,  so  the 
richest  qualities  of  a  Christian  often  come  out 


under  the  north  wind  of  suffering  and  adversity. 
Bruised  hearts  often  emit  the  fragrance  that  Qod 
loveth  to  smelL  Almost  every  true  believer's  ex- 
perience contains  the  record  of  trials  which  were 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  spice-tree. 

"Who  bean  a  cross  prays  oft  and  weU ; 
Bmiaed  hwrbs  send  forth  the  sweetest  smeU  : 
Were  plants  ne'er  tossed  by  stormy  wind, 
The  fragrant  spices  who  would  flind?" 

Trials  are  of  no  profit  unless  improved.  We 
need  the  Spirit's  work  at  no  time  more  than  in 
our  hours  of  trial.  A  graceless  heart  is  none  the 
better  alter  affliction.  The  same  wind  blows  on 
the  thistle-bush  and  on  the  spice-tree ;  but  it  is 
only  one  of  them  which  gives  out  rich  odours. 
Awake,  0  north  wind;  and  come,  thou  soudh! 
Blow  upon  my  hearty  that  the  perfumes  of  sweet 
graces  may  flow  out  I 

There  are  tvx>  winds  mentioned  in  this  beauti- 
ful prayer.  God  may  send  either  or  both,  as 
seemeth  him  good.  He  may  send  the  north  wind 
of  conviction  to  bring  us  to  repentance,  or  he  may 
send  the  south  wind  of  love  to  melt  us  into  grati- 
tude and  holy  joy.  K  we  often  require  the  sharp 
blasts  of  trial  to  develop  our  graces,  do  we  not 
also  need  the  warm  south  breezes  of  his  mercy  ] 
Do  we  not  need  the  new  sense  of  Christ's  pre- 
sence in  our  hearts,  and  the  joys  of  the  Holy 
Ohost  ?  Do  we  not  need  to  be  melted,  yea,  to  be 
overpowered  by  tlie  love  of  Jesus  t  When  I  look 
into  my  own  scanty  little  heart-garden,  when 
I  go  into  the  prayer-meetings  of  my  flock,  and 
when  I  think,  how  feeble  are  the  spiritual  in- 
fluences we  are  shedding  out  upon  the  world,  I 
am  ready  to  cry  out :  "  Awake  !  0  north  wind  of 
the  convicting  spirit  I  Come,  0  south  wind  of 
melting,  subduing  loTe,  and  blow  upon  these 
odourless  plants  1 " 

Every  genuine  revival  of  rsli^on  has  a  divine 
side  and  a  human  side.  Every  such  revival  is  the 
gift  of  God ;  yet  it  is  also  the  work  of  free  agents 
— the  quickened  activity  of  good  men  and  women. 
When  the  winds  blow  upon  the  ciimamon-bnshes, 
it  \Bjrom  the  buthes  themselves  that  the  odours 
flow  out  The  softest  of  zephyrs  cannot  draw 
fragrance  from  a  pigweed.  Eaith  is  the  gift  of 
God ;  but  it  is  also  your  act  and  mine.  Love  is 
kindled  by  contact  with  Christ  j  but  we  must 
come  up  dose  to  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  may 
waft  odours  from  a  true  Christian  life;   but 
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the  Christian  must  do  the  living.  Dead  trees 
vieli  no  spices.  What  was  the  secret  of  the 
success  and  tremendous  power  of  the  Apostolic 
Church]  Every  tree  wcu  a  hearing  tree,  Paul 
in  his  pulpit,  Lydia  in  her  cloth-store,  Dorcas 
with  her  needle,  John  amid  his  flock  at  Ephesus, 
— each  and  all  were  ''always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord." 

Brethren,  how  shall  our  spiritual  gardens  attain 
to  such  beauty  and  fragrance  1  There  are  three 
pithy  answers.  Let  each  one  look  well  to  the  till- 
age of  his  own  or  her  own  heart  The  measure  of 
a  Christian's  power  is  the  measure  of  that  Chris- 
tian's jnety,  Grace  must  be  in  the  soul  before  it 
can  come  out  of  the  soul. 


Secondly,  be  the  Christian  everywhere  and 
always.  When.  Jacob  came  into  his  father's  pre- 
sence, the  odour  of  the  barley-ground  and  the 
yineyard  was  in  his  garments ;  it  was  the  "smell 
of  the  field  which  Ood  ,had  blessed."  So,  wher- 
ever we  go,  let  us  carry  the  Spirit  of  Christ  witbin 
us  \  then  the  spices  will  flow  out 

Finally,  let  us  cry  fervently,  and  frequently, 
and  inopportunately  for  the  breath  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  With  one  voice  let  us  cry,  ''  Awake,  0 
north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  south  !  Blow  upon 
our  garden ! "  Then  shall  there  be  a  shakiDg- 
down  of  fruit  from  the  branches,  and  the  outflow 
of  the  sweet  spices  shall  fill  and  perfume  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  dwell 
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LE  prince  of  preachers  was  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  one  reason  why  the  common  people 
heard  him  so  gladly  was  that  they  under- 
stood him  so  thoroughly.  His  language 
was  plain,  modem,  direct;  and  his  illustrations  were 
not  mere  repetitions  of  Old  Testament  types,  but  were 
taken  from  CYeiy-day  events  and  objects  with  which  all 
were  familiar.  Right  well  did  the  farmer  understand 
when  he  spoke  the  story  of  the  sower  and  the  fourfold 
fate  of  his  sowing ;  when  he  told  of  the  grassy  darnel 
and  the  true  wheat  growing  side  by  side,  so  alike  that 
you  could  not  always  tell  the  difference.  Right  well 
did  the  gardener  understand  about  the  barren  fig-tree ; 
and  the  tiny  pin-head,  the  mustard-seed,  expanding 
into  a  great  globe  of  golden  blossom,  with  shadow  for 
himself  and  shelter  for  the  buxls.  Right  wel)  did  the 
trader  understand  the  parable  of  the  talents  and  the 
pounds.  And  quite  as  well  did  the  boatman  understand 
about  the  net  cast  into  the  sea.  And  thus,  tying 
heavenly  things  to  earthly  things,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  Nicodemus  ever  after  to  hear  the  soft  rush  of  the 
midnight  wind  without  thinking  of  the  way  of  the 
Spurit  The  village  maiden  coald  hardly  look  on  that 
lily  without  feeling  that  such  clothing  as  God  gives — a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit — is  finer  array  than  Solomon's. 
And  to  the  veriest  boor  it  was  as  good  as  a  vesper-bell, 
the  clangour  of  the  birds  fed  without  store-house  and 
flying  home  to  their  nests — a  call  to  thank  that  Father 
in  heaven  who  had  given  to  himself  his  daily  bread. 
And  if  new  times  do  not  need  new  truths,  they  at  least 
require  fresh  applications,  and  suggest  new  topics  and 
new  tyjies.  Not  that  the  beautiful  emblems  of  the 
Bible  can  ever  grow  obsolete ;  but  it  is  well  that  fresh 
ones  be  added,  so  that  we,  who  seldom  see  a  fig-tree  or  a 
fishery,  but  who  live  amidst  telegraphs  and  tunnels,  gas- 
lamps  and  photographs,  may  not  become  whdly  secular- 


ized, but  have  a  good  thought  now  and  then  suggested 
by  our  new  and  non-Biblical  surroundings. 

May  I  not  add,  that  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  sometimes  conveyed  by  the  tone 
of  its  teachers  ?    Can  the  derical  mind,  as  a  rule,  be 
claimed  by  the  party  of  progress  ?  Or  is  there  not  a  teo- 
dency  to  deprecate  change,  whether  it  be  the  march  of 
intellect  or  the  upward  progress  of  the  masses  7    Kow, 
freely  granting  that  the  great  conservator  of  society  is 
religion,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  society  is  pre- 
served by  improving  its  institutions ;  and  these  it  is  the 
continual  tendency  of  Christianity  to  alter  and  expand. 
Itself  the  biggest  novelty,  the  boldest  and  strangest 
idea,  that  has  ever  dropped  into  this  world  of  ouis, 
wherever  the  gospel  comes  it  sets  mind  in  motion ;  and 
whilst  under  Buddhism,  and  similar  systems,  Chinese 
mind  is  stereotyped  and  Indian  mind  is  stagnant— 
whilst,  in  somnambulistic  procession,  one  sleepy  age 
follows  another,  and  none  is  sufficiently  aroused  to 
awaken  its  sucsessor— the  voice  from  heaven  has  so 
awakened  Christendom,  that  no  man  there  can  sleep ; 
even  those  who  are  not  fleeing  to  the  hope  set  before 
them  are  unable  to  sit  still;  and  as  they  run  to  and  fro, 
discoveries  are  made  and  knowledge  of  some  kind  in- 
creases.   There  never  was  such  an  innovator  as  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  while  his-  religion  is  perfect,  its  appUca- 
tions  are  endless,  and  its  outgoings  more  Uian  any  mind 
can  predict    And  although  it  may  be  perfectly  tme 
that  the  agitation  for  political  power  is  often  conducted 
by  those  who  would  be  better  employed  in  seeking  per- 
sonal reformation;  and  although  it  may  also  be  tnie 
that  scientific  research  is  often  carried  forward  by  men 
of  infidel  minds,  and  whose  first  use  of  a  new  discovery  is 
to  flaunt  it  in  the  face  of  the  Bible,— faith  is  courageous, 
and  can  never  forget  that  aU  truth  is  from  God,  and 
that  all  true  progress  is  Christian.— Jaku  Hamzuon. 
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XIV. 

EYSBT  CBEATUXE  APTEB  ITS  JUHD. 

Acts  It.  14-28. 

SECRET,  mysterious,  reciprocal  attraction 
drew  Peter  and  John  together,  although 
the  two  men  were  hy  no  means  similar  in 
character.  They  were  companions  in  their 
visit  to  the  empty  sepulchre,  and  companions  in  the 
ilangeroas  duty  of  preaching  Christ  in  Jerusalem  im- 
mediately alter  the  Pentecost  Perhaps  the  difference, 
or  even  the  contrast  between  them  in  natural  disposi- 
tion, rendered  them  more  suitable  to  each  other  for 
mutQal  help.  As  a  man*s  strength  and  a  woman's 
gentleness  bind  two  into  one  in  married  life,  the  robust, 
impetuoos  Peter  dung  to  the  calm,  self-possessed 
tenderness  of  John ;  and  John,  in  his  weakness,  was 
fain  to  lean  on  Peter's  strength. 

This  noble  pair  of  brothers,  when  their  own  love  was 
varm,  and  the  hatred  of  their  enemies  sharp,  stood  side 
by  side  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  and  in  the  streets  of 
the  city,  charging  home  upon  the  Jewish  rulers  and 
people  with  the  terrible  indictment,  '^  Te  have  crucified 
the  Lord ;"  ready,  whenever  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
should  pierce  the  conscience  of  the  hearers,  to  run  in 
and  apply  for  healing  the  blood  of  atonement 

Grieved  tiiat  these  two  witnesses  should  teach  the 
people,  through  the  risen  Jesus,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  the  Sanhedrim  had  arrested  Peter  and  John  at  the 
dose  of  their  day's  labour,  and  shut  them  in  prison  for 
the  night 

How  the  two  prisoners  spent  the  night  we  are  not 
informed.  Perhaps  they  sang  praises,  like  Paul  and 
Silas  at  a  later  date ;  or  perhaps  they  were  not  yet  so 
far  advanced.  It  may  be  they  could  not  do  more  than 
secretly  cast  their  burden  on  the  Lord,  without  being 
able  as  yet  to  glory  in  tribulation. 

Xext  day  the  Council  called  the  prisoners  and 
examined  them.  Having  heard  from  Peter  more  of 
plain  truth  than  was  pleasant  to  their  taste,  they 
ordered  the  panels  to  be  removed  from  the  bar,  and 
c>csiilted  privately  regarding  the  case. 

The  aim  of  the  judges  was  not  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
bat  to  crash  the  witnesses.  There  was  not  much  debate, 
and  their  resolution  was  qaickly  taken.  They  recalled 
the  prisoners,  and  straitly  threatened  them  that  they 
shoold  speak  thenceforth  to  no  man  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Lame  and  impotent  conclusion!  They 
o&iitted  the  main  element  from  their  calculation. 
They  knew  not  the  fire  that  the  love  of  Christ  had 
kindled  in  the  hearts  of  those  two  men. 


Suppose  that  some  savages  have  seen  a  cannon 
charged  and  discharged.  Suppose  that  when  they  saw 
it  charged  a  second  time,  dreading  the  consequences, 
they  should  gather  stones  and  clay,  and  therewith  ram 
the  cannon  full  to  the  muzzle,  by  way  of  shutting  in 
the  shot,  and  securing  the  safety  of  the  neighbourhood. 
They  know  not  the  power  of  gunpowder  when  it  is 
touched  by  a  sparL  This  is  the  sort  of  blunder  into 
which  the  Sanhedrim  fell.  They  thought  they  could 
stifle  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  by  ramming  a  threat 
of  punishment  down  their  throats.  They  knew  not  the 
power  of  faith  in  Christ,  when  it  is  kindled  by  a  spark 
from  heaven. 

Peter  and  John  did  not  deceive  their  judges.  With 
beautiful  simplicity  and  sublime  courage  they  answered, 
''  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  Qod,  judge  ye."  These 
Jewish  rulers  have  committed  a  blunder.  They  have 
summoned  the  sea  into  their  presence,  and  prodaimed 
to  it,  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further! 

^  We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard."  It  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule 
that  eveiy  man  is  bound  to  proclaim  all  that  he  has 
seen  and  heard.  Many  things  that  we  see  and  hear  it 
is  both  our  inclination  and  our  duty  to  conceal  It  is 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  message  which  these  men 
have  received  that  lays  an  obligation  on  them  to  make 
it  known.  The  condition  on  which  any  one  receives 
mercy  in  the  covenant  is  that  he  should  hasten  to 
publish  the  glad  tidings  abroad.  When  a  polished  gem 
receives  a  sunbeam  on  its  surface,  it  is  under  a  natural 
necessity  of  spreading  out  the  light  in  all  directions ; 
and  so  a  human  soul  that  receives  the  light  of  life  from 
the  lace  of  Jesus  is  under  law  to  let  that  light  shine 
before  men :  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

After  another  interdict  against  preaching  Christ,  the 
prisoners  were  dismissed  from  the  bar.  It  is  intimated 
that  the  Court  would  wiUingly  have  adopted  a  severer 
measure,  but  were  restrained  by  a  fear  of  the  people. 
This  is  an  illustrious  specimen  of  special  providence. 
When  God  has  given  out  bis  decree,  '*  Touch  not  mine 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm,"  he  has  suitable 
instruments  always  at  hand  to  execute  his  will.  The 
people,  as  such,  would  be  a  broken  reed  for  any  perse^ 
cuted  witness  to  lean  upon.  At  the  next  turn  of  the 
tide  it  might  become  necessary  that  a  military  chief 
should  rescue  an  apostle  from  a  mob  that  were  ready  to 
tear  him  limb  frt>m  limb.  This  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord. 
The  shields  of  the  earth  are  his :  now  with  one,  and 
now  with  another  he  covers  his  servants'  heads  in  the 
day  of  battle. 
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Accordingly^  the  two  apostles  were  dismissed ;  ''  and 
being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  company."  Behold 
a  particular  fact  occurring  under  the  operation  of  a 
general  law.  Like  draws  to  like»  When  sn  evil  deed 
was  about  to  be  done,  the  persecutors  assembled  and 
laid  their  heads  together :  when  the  Christian  mission 
was  about  to  issue  from  Jerusalem  upon  the  world,  the 
discii^es  of  Christ  congregated  in  an  upper  room  for 
prayer.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together;  and  if  one 
bird  has  been  for  a  time  imprisoned— separated  from  its 
companion8<-it  is  beautiful  to  see,  when  the  cage  is  at 
length  opened,  how  strai^t  and  quick  is  its  course 
through  the  air  to  the  place  where  it  left  its  mates  and 
expects  to  find  them  again.  On  this  principle  proceeds 
the  pigeon-telegraph,  which  has  been  long  known  in 
the  world,  but  never  attained  the  magnitude  of  a  great 
national  institute  till  the  necessities  of  the  siege  forced 
it  to  the  front  in  Paris. 

The  instincts  of  animals  are  like  the  laws  of  inanimate 
matter— perfect  in  their  kind.  When  one  lamb  is 
caught  and  kept  for  a  time  separate  from  the  fold,  it 
submits  only  to  superior  forca  As  soon  as  it  regains 
liberty,  it  bounds  across  the  plain,  and  never  halts  till, 
with  beating  heart  and  panting  breath,  it  has  pressed 
into  the  midst  of  tbe  flock  again. 

With  equal  exactness  in  an  opposite  diiectioD,  the 
sow  that  was  washed  returns  to  waUow  with  her  fellows 
in  the  mire.  Thus  suddenly  and  f urely  did  a  woridling, 
who  had  for  a  time  been  arrested  by  the  diseonrsea  of 
Jesus,  leap  back  into  his  element  of  filthy  lucre.  As 
soon  as  a  pause  in  the  sermon  let  him  gO|,  he  went  to 
his  own.  When  the  Lord  had  finished  one  of  his  lessons 
in  the  midst  of  a  promiscnous  audience,  one  of  the  com- 
pany cried  out,  "  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
divide  the  inheritance  with  me."  The  word  of  Him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake  had  fascinated  even  this 
man,  and  for  a  moment  separated  him  from  his  chosen 
company  and  conversation.  But  the  word  that  airests 
attention  does  not  always  renew  the  heart  As  soon  as 
the  voice  of  the  preacher  relaxed,  and  let  go  the 
momentarily  entranced  listener,  he  bounded  back  into 
his  dement  He  rushed  after  hia  covetonsness,  as 
water  flows  down  when  some  interrupting  barrier  has 
been  removed. 

An  example  of  the  opposite  tendency  in  a  renewed 
heart  is  exhibited  in  the  experience  of  the  possessed 
man  whom  the  Lord  delivered  at  Gadara.  Satan  had 
bound  him  soul  and  body,  and  separated  him  from  all 
good;  but  when  the  chain  was  broken  by  the 
Redeemer's  word,  the  liberated  man  ran  to  his 
deliverer,  and  sat  at  his  feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind.  Being  let  go,  he  too  went  to  his  own— to  his 
own  Saviour  and  his  own  fellow-disciples.  It  is  good 
when  the  spring  in  the  heart  is  sound,  and  a  Chris- 
tian, by  a  strong  instinct  of  the  new  nature,  as  soon 
as  he  is  fi^ed  from  alien  entanglements,  bounds 
back  into  congenial  company  and  congenial  employ- 
ment. 


XV. 
THE  PSATES  OF  THE  PfinUTIVE  CH0BCE 

Acts  It.  24-29. 

Peter  and  John,  providentially  delivered  fipom  the 
hands  of  the  persecutors,  plunged  into  a  meeting  o< 
their  fellow-disciples,  and  forthwith  reported  all  that 
had  happened.  The  company,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  danger  that  had  threatened,  and  the  deliverance 
that  had  been  wrought,  forthwith  ''  lifted  up  their  voice 
to  Qod'*  and  prayed.  They  were  neither  cast  down  nor 
uplifted.  They  did  not  propose  to  try  this  method  or 
that  method  of  improving  their  circumstances.  They 
proposed  no  phin.  They  lacked  wisdom  and  strength, 
and  in  their  need  applied  to  God  by  prayer. 

Prayer  is  not  the  origin  of  a  movement  It  is  the  result 
of  one  that  preceded.  You  stand  on  the  margin  of  a 
Highland  lake,  and  hear  a  mysterious  but  distinctly 
articulate  sound  coming  from  the  dead  wall  of  a  gray, 
ruined  castle  that  stands  on  a  miniature  island  not  lar 
from  the  shore.  The  sound,  however,  was  not  generated 
in  that  ruin.  It  could  not  generate  a  voice.  The  wads 
of  a. living  man  on  the  shore^  wafted  over  the  stiU  water, 
struck  the  old  silent  keep,  and  its  wall  gave  back  the 
echo.  If  that  living  voice  had  not  struck  the  wall,  the 
wall  would  have  remained  dtunb. 

Prayer— man's  cry  to  CM— is  the  second  (^  a  seriei 
of  vibrations.  The  voice  of  pnyer,  on  earth,  ia  an  echo 
awakened  in  mined,  dumb  hnmanitj,  by  God's  sweet 
promise  coming  dovm  from  heaven.  In  general,  prayer 
is  the  echo  of  a  promise;  in  particular,  we  may  discoTei 
the  specific  promise  to  which  this  pnyer  replies  (Isa.  zl 
26,27). 

What  a  sublime  poaition  these  suppliants  occupy ! 
They  are  admitted  into  the  divine  oounseL  ''  The  secret 
of  the  Loid  ia  with  them  that  fear  him."  They  knew 
that  all  these  events  were  foreseen,  and  woald  be  over- 
ruled for  good.  They  were  able  to  mark  in  the  Scriptures 
the  precise  spot  they  had  reached  in  tbe  scheme  of 
Providence,  as  a  shipmaster  marks  hit  latitude  on  bis 
^art  In  the  quiet  confidence  of  faith  they  realize  and 
confess  that  the  combination  of  princes  and  people—of 
Jews  and  Gentile— to  put  to  death  the  holy  child  Jesos, 
only  accomplished  the  gracious  purpose  of  God.  These 
principalitieB  and  powers  of  the  world  imagined  that 
they  were  quenching  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  its 
infancy;  whereas  they  were  the  unconscious  inatruments 
of  laying  its  foundations  deep,  and  spreading  its  influence 
through  the  world. 

Now,  in  verse  29th,  comes  the  most  important  of  all 
their  requests.  Petitions  sent  to  Parliament  are  some- 
times of  considerable  length.  There  may  he  a  narrative 
of  facts,  long  and  intricate;  there  may  be  the  citation 
of  precedents;  there  may  be  arguments  and  pleas;  but 
it  is  common  to  pass  over  all  these  when  the  document 
is  presented,  and  read  only  what  is  denominated  "  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  "--that  is,  the  danse  at  the  end 
which  declares  articulately  what  the  petitionen  want— 
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what  tbej  wish  to  be  done  for  them,  or  given  to  them. 
Veise  29th  cantains  the  pnyer  of  the  petition.  It  ex- 
presses what  the  petitioners  desire— what  they  would  be 
at,  if  they  had  their  wHL 

'  It  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  mark  what 
they  really  crave.  Not  a  word  of  vengeance  npon  their 
enemies.  In  the  recital  they  have  dearly  described  the 
cruel  injostioe  of  their  adversaries;  but  they  do  not 
follow  up  that  recital  by  a  request  for  punishment 
Keither  do  they  plead  for  immunity  £rom  danger  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  recital  of  their  danger;  but  not 
a  petition  for  safety.  The  request  is,  not  that  they  may 
be  shielded  from  persecution,  but  that  they  may  have 
grace  to  be  fidthful  under  it.  "  Grant  unto  thy  servants, 
that  with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word." 

It  is  a  beautiful  example  of  distrust  of  themselves  and 
ranfidence  in  God  combined.  They  feared  lest  the  danger 
which  threatened  their  persons  should  intimidate  them 
in  their  work.  Their  anxiety  was  lest  their  natural 
shrinking  from  suffering  should  tempt  them  to  conceal 
the  pungent  parts  of  their  testimony  in  order  to  shield 
themselves  from  persecution.  They  were  jealous  over 
themselves  with  a  godly  jealousy.  They  were  conscious 
that  nature  within  them  shrank  instinctiyely  from  pain 
and  shame.  They  knew  that  to  proclaim  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  would  gall  the  men  who  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  their  hands.  They  feared,  aooord- 
in^y,  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  make  the  goiqiel 
more  pleasant  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  application  of  this  scriptural  example  to  our  own 
circumstances  is  attended  with  some  difficulty;  and  yet 
it  may  be  made  with  certainty  and  success.  It  is  difficult 
to  clour  our  way  here,  but  not  imposuble. 

The  circumstances  of  oar  place  and  time  seem  to  be 
so  diverse  from  those  of  the  first  preaehen»  that  no 
direct  lesson  firom  their  experience  can  be  transferred 
to  cars.  No  persecutor  dare  raise  a  hand  against  a 
minister  here  and  now,  to  prevent  him  from  declaring 
the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness.  We  are  free:  and  yet  the 
pressure  which  tempts  to  timid  unfaithfulness  la  only 
removed  from  one  side  and  applied  to  another.  The 
fesr  of  man  bringeth  a  snare;  and  ever  since  Peter  said, 
**  I  know  not  the  man,**  the  feet  of  even  true  witnesses 
have,  in  aU  generations,  been  often  entangled  miserably 
in  its  toils.  But  snares  are  not  all  of  one  shape  or  of 
one  material— either  tbe  bodily  snares  of  the  fowler,  or 
the  snares  set  for  the  spirit  by  the  wiles  of  the  wicked 
one.  They  may  be  of  iron  or  of  silk.  They  may  be 
varied  indefinitely  in  matter,  form,  and  position, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  victim,  and  the 
opportonities  of  tiie  ensnarer.  A  force  that  is  diffiised 
and  soft,  may  exercise  a  greater  pressure  than  one  that 
is  sharp  and  hard,  as  the  atmosphere  over  a  man's  body 
lies  heavier  on  him  than  a  millstone. 

To  threaten  a  witness  for  Christ  with  the  prison  or 
the  scaffold  is  one  way  of  turning  him  aside  from  faith- 
fohiess;  to  set  before  him  the  favour  of  a  polished  but 
Worldly  circle  is  another.    Yon  may,  if  you  please,  pro- 


nounce that  the  man  who  should  weakly  yield  to  these 
soft  seducements  is  afar  less  noble  specimen  of  humanity 
than  those  men  who  quailed  before  a  scaffold,  and  held 
their  peace  to  save  their  lives;  although,  even  here, 
something  might  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
distinction  is  of  no  practical  importance.  If  the  seduc- 
tions of  modem  society  do,  in  point  of  fact,  deflect  the 
compass  of  the  witness  as  far  aside  as  the  ancient  perse- 
cutions, the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  instrument 
makes  nothing  in  the  result. 

If  two  ships  are  lost  at  sea  by  the  false  pointing  of 
their  compasses,  it  will  make  no  difference  either  as  to 
the  loss  of  property  or  the  loss  of  life  that  the  compass 
of  the  one  ship  was  prevented  from  pointing  truly  by  a 
nail  that  fastened  it  to  the  deck,  and  the  compass  of  the 
other  ship  secretly  drawn  aside  by  a  mass  of  iron  con- 
cealed in  the  hold.  In  both  cases,  and  in  both  alike,  the 
compass  failed  to  declare  the  truth,  and  that  faithless- 
ness caused  the  loss  of  the  ships.  Thus  an  ancient 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  held  back  the  truth  for  fear  of 
the  dungeon,  and  a  modem  minister  who  softens  and 
disguises  tbe  troth  because  a  gay,  worldly,  critical  con- 
gregation listen  to  the  Word,  must  stand  side  by  side, 
repenting  and  pleading  for  the  pardon  of  their  uiofaith- 
fuhiess.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ancient  minister  who 
proclaimed  the  whole  troth  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck,  and  a  modem  minister  who,  fearing  God  and 
having  no  other  fear,  declares  the  whole  counsel  of  God 
to  every  class  and  every  character,  will  stand  together 
at  the  great  account  to  hear  the  approving  senteuce, 
''Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants :  enter  ye  into 
the  joy  of  your  Lord." 


XVL 
THE  TBtJTH  BT  LOVE. 

AozB  It.  20. 

The  request  is  simple,  specific,  and  ftdl :  ''  Grant  unto 
thy  servants  that  with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy 
word." 

1.  That  thej  may  ^pMit,  and  not  be  dumb.  Speech  is 
a  chief  gift  of  God,  a  chief  prerogative  of  man.  Where 
there  is  a  Uving  spring,  it  finds  or  makes  a  channel 
through  which  it  may  flow;  and  where  there  is  a  living 
soul,  it  finds  or  makes  an  avenue  of  egress.  A  soul  can- 
not be  imprisoned  in  a  body  of  flesh,  as  a  spring  cannot 
be  imprisoned  among  the  mountains.  Either  life,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature,  must  have  a  means  of  outflow. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  no  spring,  no  channel 
is  needed,  and  none  is  found.  Among  living  creatures,, 
accordingly,  where  there  is  not  a  soul,  there  is  not  speech ; 
but  in  that  one  creatine  who  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God—- into  whom  God  breathed  a  living  soul— there  i» 
speech,  the  open  channel  for  its  forthgoing.  Reverence 
human  speech.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  being  who  has  beeni 
made,  and  may  be  re-made,  a  child  of  God.  Reverence 
human  speech,  for  it  is  a  divinely  formed  capacity  for  a 
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diTinely  prescribed  use.  Dread  false  speech,  proud 
speech,  impure  speech,  profiine  speech,— for  these  are  the 
bright  weapons  with  which  the  king  has  accoutred  us 
wielded  against  the  king.    High  treason ! 

"That  they  may  speak;"  for  why  should  they  be 
silent  who  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious  7  Let 
them  tell  to  all  who  are  willing  to  listen  what  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  their  souls.  Let  the  compressed  love 
which  glows  in  renewed  hearts  find  utterance  in 
spoken  praise.  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  his  benefits  ! 

In  another  aspect  it  behoves  all  who  hear  to  speak. 
Silence  is  sin,  if  your  cry  might  prevent  a  neighbour 
from  stumbling  over  a  precipice.  Silence  is  sin,  if 
neighbours  are  treading  the  broad  path  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  your  word  might  lead  their  steps  into 
the  way  of  life.  SUence  is  sin,  if  a  believing  brother  is 
sliding  back,  while  your  loving  reproof  might  become  to 
him  a  healing  balm.  Silence  is  sin,  if  a  believing 
brother  is  oppressed  with  doubts  and  fears,  while  your 
lips  might  pour  the  consolations  of  Gkxl  into  his  weary 
heart 

The  prayer  points  mainly  to  a  public  ministry,  and  yet 
nothing  is  said  about  sermons — ^nothing  said  even  about 
preaching :  "  Grant  unto  thy  servants  that  they  may 
speak."  Whether  the  address  be  long  or  short, 
whether  the  audience  be  many  or  few,  whether  the 
style  be  eloquent  or  stammering,  the  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  one  man,  hoping  in  Christ 
and  loving  his  neighbour,  speaks  to  that  neighbour 
about  Christ's  redeeming  love.  All  preaching  may  be 
reduced  to  this.  Out  of  this,  as  the  germ,  all  true 
preaching  springs.  If  its  whole  mass  were  by  some 
chemical  process  reduced  to  its  elements,  this  would 
be  foimd  the  essential  residuum  remaining  indestruct- 
ible after  all  ornaments  and  accessories  had  been  melted 
away.  I  suppose  Philip  preached  pretty  fully  to  the 
anxious  Ethiopian  in  the  desert ;  but  the  Spirit  in  the 
Word  performs  that  chemical  analysis  which  we  have 
imagined,  and  retains  only  that  ultimate  and  inde- 
structible essence  of  the  discourse,  which  is  small  in 
bulk  and  easy  of  transmission — ^Philip  ^preached  unto 
him  Jesus*^ 

2.  The  prayer  of  these  primitive  Christians  is  'Hhat 
they  may  speak  thy  word.^'  The  word  of  God  supplies 
alike  the  authority  and  the  material  of  preaching.  The 
seed  is  the  word ;  the  sower  need  not  scatter  any  other 
in  his  field.    This  alone  is  vital — ^this  alone  will  grow. 

3.  Their  ambition  is  to  speak  the  word  of  God  ^^with 
boldnessJ^  Let  no  man  assume  too  readily  that  he  has 
attained  this  qualification  of  a  witness.  In  this  depart- 
ment, all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Beware  of  counter^ 
feits  in  these  payments,  for  a  considerable  quantify  of 
base  coin  is  in  circulation.  To  rasp  like  a  file  on  other 
people*s  tender  points,  because  you  have  no  tender 
points  of  your  own,  is  not  the  boldness  for  which  these 
disciples  prayed.  In  that  species  of  courage  some  of 
the  inferior  creatures  greatly  excel  us. 


An  essential  constitaent  of  courage  is  tenderness.  Is 
feudal  times,  when  military  valour  held  the  supreme 
place  in  universal  opinion,  the  prevailing  conception, 
although  disfigured  by  some  foolish  and  grotesque 
features,  contained  a  basis  of  truth.  Battle  oounge 
was  held  to  be  only  one  half  of  a  knightly  bearing ;  the 
other  half  consisted  of  a  tenderness,  in  some  esses  al- 
most feminine.  Tenderness  is  as  essential  to  spiritual 
as  to  secular  heroism.  The  boldness  of  speech  which 
costs  the  speaker  nothing  is  neither  beautiful  in  itaelf 
nor  sucoeuful  in  its  object  It  is  like  a  stroke  on 
hollow  wood ;  instead  of  penetrating  the  beam,  it  re- 
bounds in  the  face  of  the  operator. 

Paul  was  a  bold  man,  but  he  was  not  an  unfeeling 
one.  It  was  a  bold  word  that  he  addressed  to  certain 
professors  at  Philippi,  and  he  spoke  it  once  and  again— 
''  Te  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;"  but  he  wept 
as  he  spoke.  These  tears  did  more  to  make  a  way  for 
the  reproving  word  into  the  joints  and  marrow  of  the 
culprits  than  all  the  sharpness  of  the  reproof  itself. 
Observe  a  mechanic  boring  through  a  bar  of  iron.  He 
has  a  properly  formed  instrument  of  steeL  This  be 
turns  quickly  round,  under  a  strong  pressure,  upon  the 
bar  which  he  desires  to  perforate.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  If  only  on  the  hard  beam  of  iron  a  harder 
point  of  steel  were  pressed  and  turned,  they  would  set 
each  other  on  fire.  But  the  skilful  operator  qoietlj 
drops  oil  on  the  point  of  contact,  while  he  plies  his 
task.  This  anointing  keeps  the  instrument  from  heat- 
ing, and  carries  it  through.  These  tears  of  Paul  served 
the  same  purpose  for  the  Philippian  backsliders  that 
the  mechanic?s  oil-drops  served  for  the  iron  beam. 
Human  tenderness  baptized  by  the  Spirit  poured  on  the 
point  of  contact,  when  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Word  is 
pressed  against  a  brother's  heart,  prevents  the  pressure 
from  begetting  a  burnmg  heat,  and  carries  the  weapon 
home. 

To  my  mind  there  is  hardly  a  more  melancholy  spectacle 
in  this  world  than  that  of  a  man,  orthodox  in  fiuth 
but  coarse  in  the  natural  grain,  who  rattles  out  his  cen- 
sures on  all  and  sundry  who  diflfer  from  himself  without 
an  efifort  and  without  a  pang;  looking  down,  mean- 
while, with  contempt  on  men  of  greater  modesty  as  un- 
faithful to  the  truth.  The  stream  of  words  that  con- 
demns a  neighbour,  without  scalding  the  speaker's  own 
skin  as  it  flows,  is  like  the  clack  of  a  windmill  set  up  to 
frighten  birds— as  hard  and  as  wearisome,  and  as  power- 
less.* The  'greater  the  boldness  any  man  ventures  to 
exercise,  the  greater  tenderness  he  needs  to  attain. 
The  boldness  which  those  primitive  confessors  asked  sod 
obtained  was  saturated  with  a  sanctified  human  ten- 
derness ;  and  this  was  the  secret  of  their  power. 

4.  In  their  eagerness  for  eflfective  work,  they  desire 
to  speak  with  all  boldness.  Even  courage  may  be 
partial  and  one-sided.  This  virtue  vanishes  whenever 
it  begins  to  show  respect  of  persons.  That  is  not  true 
coiurage  which  is  severe  to  the  poor  but  quails  before 
the  rich.    As  the  water  of  a  reservoir  will  be  com- 
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pletely  lort  ankss  the  dide  of  itB  lip  be  kept  whole  on 
all  sides,  all  the  dignity  and  power  of  boldness  vanishes 
vben  it  fails  on  one  point 

Periiaps  the  weakest  point  of  all  the  cirde  for  every 
nun  is  hinuell  If  coaiage  is  needed  to  speak  the 
tnith  to  a  neighbour,  it  is  still  more  needed  in  dealing 
with  onrselves.  A  soigeon  needs  firmness.  If  he  fiunt 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  he  has  mistaken  his  profession. 
He  needs  a  stoat  heart  when  he  is  called  to  operate  on 
ttber  men ;  but  he  is  much  more  liable  to  flinch  if  he 
need  to  operate  upon  himselt  Alas !  we  lack  courage 
to  press  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  home  to  the  root  of  the 
ailment  when  it  is  seated  in  our  own  souls.  Strike, 
and  spare  not  for  the  patient*s  crying.  This  old  prayer 
vi  a  vord  in  season  still :  grant  unto  thy  servants  bold- 
ness.  Nerve  this  arm  to  strike  this  blow. 


xvn. 


POWER  TO  BE  WITEESSE8. 
Acts  It.  81-86. 

These  feeble  Christians  in  the  upper  room  moved  the 
Hand  that  moves  the  world.  The  place  was  shaken,  but 
not  the  people.  The  ground  trembled,  but  they  had 
found  another  resting-place.    God  is  our  refuge. 

^  When  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was  shaken."  It 
is  after,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  his  people,  that 
the  Lord  arises  to  shake  the  earth.  Quick  and  strong 
vibrations  have  of  late  been  felt  in  the  political  sphere. 
Some  mighty  thrones  have  iSallen  under  the  shock, 
specially  the  anomalous  throne  of  Peter's  pretended 
socoessor  at  Rome.  The  supports  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
poral power  in  Austria  and  France  were  successively 
undeTmined,  and  the  kingdom  that  leant  on  them  has 
accordingly  fallen.  Prayers  have  long  been  ascending 
to  the  Lord  of  hosts  for  the  downfall  of  that  great 
tyranny,  and  at  last  the  sword  that  has  often  been 
fctained  with  the  blood  of  sainfs  has  been  wrenched 
from  the  usnrper^s  hand. 

The  shaking  of  the  ground  after  the  prayer  of  this 
penecated  company  was  a  sign  that  their  prayer  had 
heen  heard.  They  had  expressly  acknowledged  Qod  as 
the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  In  answer  to  this 
portion  of  their  prayer,  he  gives  them  a  token  that 
alffligbty  power  is  at  hand  for  their  protection.  The 
conuQotions  of  our  day  are  encouraging  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  disciples  of  Christ :  "  He  that  believ- 
eth  shall  not  make  haste."  Hollow  hypocris'es  are 
shaken  down,  in  order  that  the  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain  erect  (Heb.  xiL  27). 

Bat  besides  this  symbol  of  power,  a  more  specific 
answer  was  given  to  their  request;  for  'Hhey  were  all 
nlled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  with 
U>ldness."  They  did  not  fear  their  enemies,  but  they 
■ii-stnisted  themselves.  They  dreaded  not  danger,  but 
they  dreaded  lest  danger  should  shake  them  from  their 
kt£ad£astne8s.     Now  they  have  obtained  what  they 


asked,  and  they  are  at  ease—at  ease  as  is  the  magnet 
of  the  compass  on  board  ship  in  a  surging  sea— steady 
when  all  else  is  moving— fixed  because  loose— fixed  to 
its  pole* in  the  distant  heavens,  and  all  its  holds 
slackened  firom  below.  The  steadiest  thing  on  a  shak- 
ing world  is  a  disciple  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,  and  whose  heart  is  loosened  from  its  cleaving  to  the 
dust  His  weight  hangs  on  heaven,  and  the  shaking  of 
the  earth  under  his  feet  does  not  imperil  his  position,  or 
disturb  his  repose. 

The  apostles  stood  forth  as  leaders.  They  were 
endued  with  great  power ;  and  yet  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them  was  to  be  witnesses  of  a  fact.  Their 
power  was  exerted  in  giving  ''witness  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.*'  Christ  had  specially  promised  them 
power  to  be  his  witnesses,  and  now  that  promise  was 
fulfilled.  Peter  has  recovered  from  his  weakness  now. 
It  is  no  more  '*  I  know  not  the  man." 

The  main  characteristic  of  their  witnessing  was  not 
great  eloquence,  or  great  learning,  but  great  power. 
When  you  travel  by  night  through  a  mining  district, 
you  see  mighty  volumes  of  flame  throbbing  fitfully  from 
the  mouth  of  lofty  furnaces,  and  illuminating  for  miles 
around  the  nocturnal  sky.  This  phenomenon  is  the 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  power,  but  it  is  not  the 
power.  You  must  approach  the  bottom  of  the  furnace, 
and  examine  whether  miniature  streams  of  white  hot 
lava  are  coursing  forth  in  prepared  channels  along  the 
smoking  ground.  This— this  is  power.  The  heat  in 
the  heart  of  the  furnace  is  melting  the  ore,  and  the 
metal,  separated  from  its  dross,  is  flowing  out  pure.  The 
great  flickering  flame  is  not  by  itself  the  proof  of  power. 
In  like  nianner  there  is  often  a  blaze  issuing  from  a 
really  efilective  ministry  of  the  gospel,  which  attracts 
the  gaze  of  a  miscellaneous  multitude ;  but  there  is  also 
sometimes  such  flame  flung  up  against  the  clouds  where 
there  is  no  melting  heat  below.  We  should  not  despise 
the  conspicuous  and  dazzling  accompaniments,  for  they 
may  be  the  sparks  that  naturally  and  necessarily  rise 
from  a  melting  heat;  but  neither  should  we  trust  in 
them,  for  they  may  be  the  pithless  flash  from  blazing 
straw.  God  grant  the  great  power  in  secret,  with  or 
without  the  visible  demonstration. 

The  power  seems  to  have  been  a  special  gift  bestowed 
upon  the  apostles,  but  a  suitable  portion  was  imparted 
also  to  the  whole  company, — ''great  grace  was  upon 
them  alL"  A  specific  example  of  the  grace  displayed 
by  the  disciples  is  immediately  recorded — ^the  grace  of 
liberality  and  brotherly  love.  This  is  a  great  grace, 
and,  like  other  great  things,  rare. 

They  abandoned  themselves  at  that  time  to  a  ruling 
passion.  They  did  outK)f-tbe-vray  things ;  they  were 
singular  people.  If  they  tiurned  the  world  upside  down, 
they  had  themselves  first  of  all  undergone  the  same 
change.  Instead  of  the  native  and  habitual  greed  of  the 
old  man,  gravitating  to  self  as  matter  gravitates  to  the 
ground,  there  appeared  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  the 
new  man— the  man  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  for 
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the  yery  pnrpOBe  of  producing  froits  like  these.  In 
thifl  new  appetite  the  new  num  takes  after  Christ 
Eveiy  creature  after  his  kind,  and  the  new  creature  too. 
It  is  good  to  be  singular  in  the  world,  when  the  singa* 
larity  consists  in  greater  oonformilj  to  the  Saviour's  will 
and  way.  Not  singularity  for  its  own  sake— that  is  a 
contemptible  thing ;  but  the  courage  to  obey  the  law 
of  Christ,  although  obedience  should  make  you  singular. 

The  disciples  now  experienced  the  touth  of  the 
Master's  prediction, — '^  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tri- 
bulation." No  promise  had  been  given  of  exemption  from 
danger.  The  world  was  not  so  changed  that  the  dis- 
ciples should  not  need  defence;  but  they  were  so 
changed  that  they  possessed  within  their  own  souls  a 
complete  defence  against  the  world's  assault.  Their  pro- 
tection consisted  of  these  two  woven  into  one— namely, 
courage  to  bear  witness  of  Christ,  and  brotherly  love 
iimong  themselves.  Towards  those  who  were  without, 
unflinching  courage ;  towards  those  who  were  within, 
open-handed  charity.  The  world  had  cause  to  say  two 
things  with  equal  emphasis  regarding  them— ;/Sr«f, 
behold  how  these  Christians  defy  us;  and,  secofu^, 
behold  how  these  Christians  love  each  other. 

Alas  for  the  Church  in  our  day!  Surely  we  are 
weak  on  the  two  points  where  they  were  strong— cour- 
age to  bear  witness  for  Christ,  and  fervent  charity 
among  ourselves.  The  atmosphore  of  the  society  in 
which  Christians  live  seems  to  have  grown  thicker  in 
these  last  days.  It  is  like  a  firozen  sea,  in  which  all 
things  grow  hard  and  cold.  The  breath  of  life  seems 
to  freeze.    A  melting  is  needed— the  baptism  of  fire. 


xvnL 
A  SOV  OF  00V80LATI0V. 

Acts  It.  86»  87. 

Another  outburst  of  generous  love  occurred  in  the  form 
of  selling  their  property  and  distributing  the  proceeds. 
This  law  and  its  limitation  were  noticed  in  connection 
with  an  earlier  example.  But  now,  besides  the  general 
intimation,  two  specific  examples  are  submitted— a  true 
and  a  fi&lse.  Barnabas  and  Ananias  are  photographed 
in  the  Word,  that  all  generations  may  learn,  by  speci- 
men as  well  as  by  description,  the  difference  between 
genuine  and  counterfeit  charity. 

The  name  of  this  good  man  was  Joses,  and  the  name 
Barnabas,  by  which  he  is  now  universally  known,  was 
attached  to  him  by  the  apostles,  in  order  to  express  the 
character  which  he  displayed.  This  name  was  given  to 
indicate  a  nature.  They  called  him  the  Son  of  Consola- 
tion because  he  was  a  succourer  of  many,  and  a  com- 
forter of  the  downcast. 

He  was  a  Levite,  and  yet  he  possessed  land.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  old  economical  law  in  Israel ;  but  pro- 
bably at  that  period,  on  account  of  frequent  and  great 
political  changes,  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain 
the  ancient  constitution  in  its  integrity. 


Barnabas  is  indeed  a  good  name  when  you  learn  irbt 
it  means.  Alas !  how  rife  is  its  opposite— the  Son  of 
Complaint— of  gloom.  To  such  a  man  eveiything 
appears  in  its  darkest  colours*  He  looks  at  the  eaith 
and  the  sky  through  a  yellow  glass.  He  sees  no  green 
on  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens  no  blue.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  remove  the  jaundiced  ghisses  firom  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  as  to  take  away  the  coloured  medium  which 
impeded  your  enjoyment  of  the  landscape.  Functiooal 
derangements  of  the  body  through  disease  sometimes 
also  supervene  to  tinge  still  further  the  atmosphere 
through  which  the  spirit  looks. 

Barnabas,  we  may  be  well  assured,  did  not  grudge  his 
gifts.  He  was  not  grieved  when  a  call  for  another  con- 
tribution came.  He  was  a  great  giver,  and  yet  he  was 
a  cheerful  giver.    The  Lord  loved  Barnabas. 

I  conclude  that  Barnabas  had  much  comfort  himself, 
for  he  had  much  to  bestow  on  others.  If  we  see  streams 
flowing  from  the  well's  brim  to  refresh  the  neighbour- 
hood, we  may  be  assured  that  the  well  itself  is  full 

The  great  contributions  which  he  made  did  not  em- 
bitter his  spirit.  The  flow  of  bounty  from  that  man's 
hand  acted  as  the  flow  of  water  from  the  drain  on  the 
ploughed  field— it  sweetened  and  made  fertile  the  whole 
breadth*  of  his  life.  It  is  the  gorging  up  of  the  water  for 
want  of  outlet  that  makes  the  land  sour,  and  leaves  it 
barren;  and  it  is  the  habit  of  holding  in  all  for  self  that 
spoils  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  a  life. 

A  Son  of  Consolation  is  a  fine  character.  He  who 
has  consolation  gives  it ;  and  he  that  gives  it,  has  it 
The  more  of  it  you  have,  the  more  you  give ;  and  the 
more  you  give  to  othexsy  the  more  you  retain  for  yoor 
own  use.  This  is  not  one  of  the  things  that  perish  in 
the  using.  Like  the  bread  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  it 
multiplies  as  it  is  given  out  It  increases  by  expending* 
and  diminishes  by  hoarding  In  the  noatter  of  comfoit, 
or  consolation,  ''there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in* 
creasQth;  but  he  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  it 
tendeth  to  poverty."  f 

To  possess  consolation  is  to  give  it,  and  to  give  it  is 
to  possess  it  This  circle,  when  it  is  set  agoing,  moves 
perpetually,  like  the  sea  giving  out  its  waters  to  the 
sky,  and  the  sky  sending  bock  the  boon  by  the  rain 
and  the  rivers  to  the  sea  again.  Nor  is  the  consoler  cot 
short  in  his  labours  for  lack  of  supply.  As  the  troiible 
grows  greater,  the  corresponding  comfort  increases.  How- 
ever deep  the  distress  may  be,  he  has  a  heaven  above 
his  head  deeper  than  the  abyss  below,  to  fill  it  all  with 
joy.  His  resources  consist  of  "  the  fUlness  of  the  God- 
head bodily,"  and  in  that  ocean  he  will  never  touch  the 
ground. 

Barnabas  was  a  Levite ; — but  why  take  note  of  his 
pedigree,  since  all  are  one  in  Christ  ?  There  is  a  reason. 
In  estimatii^g  character  and  giving  each  his  due,  there 
are  two  opposite  extremes,  into  one  or  other  of  which 
human  judgments,  under  the  influence  of  various  pre- 
judice, continually  tend  to  fall.  Men  err  somctiuscs  ou 
this  side,  sometimes  on  that:  the  Word  of  God  marches 
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in  the  midst  and  holds  the  balance  eren.  It  throws  oat 
tn  ami  to  nphold  him  who  is  ready  to  stamble,  now  on 
the  right  side,  now  on  the  left. 

The  priests  and  their  order,  supported  by  the  Phari-* 
sees,  counted  themselves  righteoos  and  despised  other& 
Speaking  for  their  reproof  and  instmction,  the  Lord,  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  represented  the  priest 
and  the  Lerite  as  self-pleasing  and  unloving — consult- 
ing  their  own  ease,  and  reftising  to  help  one  who  was 
ready  to  perish.  This  he  did  in  order  to  show  them 
that  a  sound  creed  and  a  scrupulous  ritual  oould  not 
compensate  for  the  n^lect  of  charity.  He  taught  them 
that  although  they  were  of  the  family  of  Levi,  and  en- 
rolled in  ^e  ranks  of  the  hereditary  priesthood,  if  they 
had  not  charity,  their  privileges  profited  them  nothing— 
their  profession  was  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbaJ. 

But  the  JjkxA  did  not  teach  that  all  the  Levites  were 
hard-hearted;  for  here,  by  the  pen  of  the  same  historian, 
Luke,  the  hedge  is  planted  on  the  other  side  of  the  path. 
There  were  then,  and  there  are  to-day,  certain  persons 
and  classes  who  entertain  strong  prejudices  against  all 
ministers  of  religion.  They  seem  to  have  persuaded 
themselves,  or,  at  least,  try  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  ministers  as  a  rule  are  hypocrites.  Accordingly, 
thej  delight  to  tell  or  to  hear  stories  in  which  ministers 
of  religion  are  represented  in  an  odious  or  ridicubns 
light  This  result  is  extremely  natural:  we  have  no 
reason  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The  hypo- 
crites, of  oouzae,  deserve  to  be  so  treated ;  and  the  true 
cannot  altogether  escape,  because  their  testimony  really 
gires  discomfort  to  people  who  do  not  yield  to  it.  To 
pat  the  witness  in  tiie  wrong  feels  like  putting  them- 
selves ri^  as  the  sight  of  a  train  running  backward  on 


a  near  and  parallel  line  of  rails,  beguiles  you  into  the 
belief  that  your  train  is  running  forward. 

Barnabas  was  a  Levite—a  religious  teacher.  The 
profane  of  his  day  would  have  been  comforted  if  they 
had  been  able  to  quote  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan  to 
show  that  the  Levites  were  all  sneaking,  selfish  fellows. 
But  the  Lord  comes  in  to  protect  the  innocent  Barnabas 
was  a  Levite,  but  he  was  not  cold  and  cruel  The  op- 
posite graces  grew  in  his  life,  thick  and  fruitful  like 
wheat  in  a  harvest-field.  This  passage  is  the  counterpart 
of  the  parable — the  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

He  was  of  the  country  of  Cyprus,  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Even  at  that  date  the  Jews  were  dis- 
persed; yet  they  endeavoured  in  their  exile  to  maintain 
the  distinction  of  tribes.  In  respect  of  his  birth-place, 
he  came  out  of  a  bad  nest  Cyprus  was  occupied  by 
Greeks,  and  latterly  had  been  subdued  by  the  Romans. 
But  as  it  lay  near  the  eastern  shore,  its  people  partook 
of  the  Phoenician  and  Oriental  character.  They  were 
heathen,  and  more.  The  worship  that  prevailed  waa 
abominable  even  among  heathen  systems.  Their  religion 
conasted  in  the  consecration  of  vice.  As  a  Jew,  Bar- 
nabas in  his  youth  must  have  been  carefully  kept  apart 
Irom  these  profligate  rites ;  but  still  he  was  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  and  exceptional  wicked- 
ness. Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Cyprus  ?  In 
the  Master's  experience,  the  servants  may  obtain  ground 
of  hope.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.  He  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  nndeaiL  As  the  sun  draws 
up  pure  water  to  the  sky  out  of  stagnant  pools,  cleansmg 
it  in  the  act  of  drawing  it  out;  so  the  Lord  by  the  beam- 
ing of  his  love  can  bring  a  bright  witness  to  himself 
from  amongst  the  most  degraded  population.  Barnabas 
was  of  the  country  of  Cyprus. 


W\t  Cf^Ibren's  Jpnasurg. 


LITTLE     HAT'S     TBOTJBLE. 

CHAPTER  L 


you  were  to  see  little  May,  the  last  thing 
you  would  expect  to  hear  about  her  would 
be  that  she  had  ever  had  any  trouble. 
She  was  a  meny,  sunny  little  pet,  just 
four  yean  old,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a  round,  fat 
he^  and  anch  a  clear  ringing  voice ;  and,  better  still,  her 
temper  was  as  sweet  and  bright  as  her  face.  Then  she 
had  everything  to  make  her  happy.  Her  papa  and 
mamnaa  loved  her  dearly,  and  tried  to  help  her  to  do 
right;  and  May's  best  days  were  those  when  she  was 
most  with  them.  She  was  not  their  only  child;  no, 
there  was  little  Rosie,  who  was  nearly  two  years  old, 
and  the  wee  baby-brother,  who  was  the  darling  of  the 
vhole  bouse. 


One  day  Mrs.  Campbell,  May's  mamma,  called  her 
into  her  room,  and  said,  ''May,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
this  evening  papa  and  I  are  going  to  Brighton  to  grand- 
mamma's ;  she  is  not  very  well,  and  wishes  to  see  us. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  be  away  several  days;  and  I  hope  you 
will  be  a  good  girl,  and  mind  all  nurse  tells  you,  and  be 
very  kind  to  Rosie."  May  said  she  would  try;  and,  although 
she  felt  very  sorry  that  her  papa  and  mamma  were  going 
away,  she  soon  forgot  all  about  it  in  the  pleasure  of 
helping  her  mamma  to  pack  her  box— for  there  was 
nothing  May  liked  so  well  as  being  usefuL  So  she 
trotted  about,  first  into  the  dressing-room  for  her  papa*s 
slippers,  then  down-stairs  for  a  book,  then  into  the 
nursery,  and  I  can't  tell  how  many  errands  besides. 
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At  last  Mn.  Oampbell  said, ''  There  is  nothing  more 
yon  can  do  for  me  now;  so,  if  you  like,  you  can  write 
grandmamma  a  letter,  and  I  will  take  it  to  her."  So 
the  child  found  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper,  and  began 
to  write.  A  fUnny  letter  it  was,  to  be  sure:  there  were 
some  round  o's,  and  a  few  strught  strokes,  and  a  great 
many  crooked  ones,  and  a  lot  of  dots  where  May  was 
putting  the  kisses  on ;  but  grandmamma  woald  be  quite 
pleased  with  it,  because  she  would  know,  when  she  got 
it,  that  her  little  May  had  not  forgotten  her,  but  loved 
her,  and  tried  to  show  her  love  by  writing  a  letter. 

Just  as  May  was  folding  it  up,  Phoebe,  the  nursery- 
maid, came  in  to  say  it  was  bedtime  ;  and  the  little  girl 
said  *^  Good-night,"  and  ran  off.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  went  up  for  a  last  look 
at  the  children  before  starting.  They  found  them  all 
fiist  asleep  in  their  little  beds;  so  they  kissed  them 
softly,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  nurse  apapei^bagof  buns 
for  them;  and  then  they  went  away.  New  nurse  Jane 
was  very  neat  and  tidy;  so  as  soon  as  her  mistress  had 
left  the  room,  she  rose  and  emptied  out  the  buns  into  a 
plate  in  the  cupboard— one— two— three— four— five- 
six— seven— quite  a  pile  of  them ;  and  then  she  went 
on  with  her  work. 

May's  first  thought,  when  she  opened  her  eyes  next 
morning,  was  that  she  must  be  a  veiy  good  girl  as  she 
had  promised ;  so,  when  Rosie  woke,  and  began  to  cry, 
because  Jane  was  not  ready  to  dress  her,  May  left  her 
own  bed  and  got  in  beside  Rosie,  and  told  her  stories  to 
amuse  her:  she  had  said  <' Little  Pig  went  to  Market" 
four  times  all  through  before  it  was  time  to  get  up. 
After  breakfast,  Phoebe  told  lier  she  might  help  her  to 
clear  away. 

*'  May  I  wash  up  my  mug,  and  Bosie's  ?"  said  May. 

"  Yes;  if  you  will  be  carefuL  But  don*t  touch  any- 
thing else.  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but  I 
must  fetch  baby's  milk  before  I  do  anything  more."  And 
80  saying,  Phoebe  left  the  room,  and  a  minute  afterwards 
nurse  took  Rosie  and  the  baby  into  the  night-nursery; 
and  May,  left  alone,  began  carefully  to  wash  and  dry 
the  two  mugs.  Then  she  got  down  to  put  them  past 
The  key  was  in  the  cupboard,  so  she  opened  the  door 
and  set  them  down.  As  she  did  so,  what  should  she  see 
before  her  but  a  whole  pile  of  buns.  Oh,  how  good  they 
looked !  They  had  such  shiny  brown  skins,  and  currants, 
like  little  blade  eyes,  peeping  out  all  over  them.  ''  How 
nice  they  smell !  I  wonder  if  they  are  new,"  thought 
May.  '*  I  will  just  feel."  0  May !  May  1  they  are  not 
yours ;  indeed,  you  ought  not  even  to  toxtck  them ! 
But  a  little  hand  was  reached  out,  and  a  little  finger  went 
lightly  down  on  one;  and  it  was  as  soft  and  new  as  any- 
body could  wish.  "  How  I  should  like  it,"  thought  the 
child.  "What  a  lot  nurse  has;  she  would  never  miss 
one.  I  daresay  she  does  not  even  know  how  many 
there  are;  besides,  I  really  think  it  is  very  unkind  of 
her  to  keep  them  all  locked  up  here.  If  /  bad  all  these, 
/  should  give  some  away ;  and  nurse  is  very  greedy  to 
keep  them  all  to  herself." 


Now,  really,  Jane  was  very  kind  to  the  cfaildren; 
and  only  the  last  time  she  had  been  out  for  a  holi- 
day, she  had  brought  back  a  paicel  of  nice  sweet 
sponge-cakes  for  them;  because,  she  said,  she  could 
not  enjoy  her  holiday,  unless  she  got  something 
to  make  them  happy  too.  But  May  would  not  re- 
member anything  of  the  sort  as  she  stood  looking  at 
the  buns.  She  felt  them,  and  she  smelt  them,  and  then 
she  pulled  a  large  currant  out  of  one,  and  popped  it  into 
her  month;  but  to  her  dismay  it  left  a  white  hole  where 
it  had  been.  She  tried  to  stretch  the  skin  to  cover  over 
the  place,  but  it  broke  in  her  hand,  and  only  made 
matters  worse.  At  that  moment  Phoebe's  step  vas 
heard  on  the  stairs;  and,  almost  without  thinking  what 
she  was  doing,  she  seized  the  bun  and  slipped  it  into 
her  pocket,  and  ran  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  II. 

And  now,  indeed,  May's  troubles  began.  Before  the 
bun  had  been  one  minute  in  her  pocket,  she  felt  she 
would  do  anything  to  get  rid  of  it;  but  there  it  was,  and 
she  could  not  put  it  back.  She  hoped  that  nurse  woold 
call  Phoebe  into  the  other  room,  or  that  she  might  go 
down-stauB  again  for  something;  but  no,  there  she 
stayed  till  Jane  came  in,  and  said, ''  We  must  be  quick 
and  get  out  this  fine  morning.  Where  shall  we  go  for 
our  walk  ? " 

*'  Park,  park! "  criedlittle  Rosie;  but  May  said  notiuog, 
she  felt  BO  uncomfortable  that  she  really  did  not  care 
a  bit  which  way  they  went. 

They  were  soon  ready  to  start ;  and  all  through  the  walk 
May  was  very  silent  She  tried  to  talk  and  look  just  as 
usual;  but  it  was  no  use.  The  only  thing  she  could 
think  of  was  how  to  get  rid  of  her  bun.  When  they 
were  in  the  park  she  longed  to  throw  it  to  the 
ducks ;  ^but  Jane  had  fast  hold  of  her  hand,  so  she 
could  not  possibly  lift  up  her  pelisse  to  get  to  her 
pocket  She  wished  she  could  slip  away  for  a  minute 
behind  one  of  the  big  trees  and  throw  it  down, 
even  if  she  had  not  time  to  eat  it;  but  there  was  no 
chance  of  doing  so,  as  Jane  never  let  the  children  out  of 
her  sight  when  they  were  out  walking;  though  she  and 
Phoebe  sat  down  to  rest  while  May  and  Rosie  played 
about  in  front  of  them.  Nurse  watched  them  for  some 
time,  and  then  said, — 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  come  to  Miss  May  this 
morning,  she  seems  so  quiet  and  strange.  Look  at  her 
now,  she  is  not  enjoying  herself  a  bit.  I  hope  she's  not 
going  to  be  ill" 

''  I  don't  think  there's  much  amiss  with  her,"  answered 
Phoebe.  ''  Fm  sure  she  was  all  right  at  breakfast,  or 
she  could  not  have  eaten  such  a  plateful  of  toast  after 
her  bread  and  milk.    Perhaps  she  misses  her  mamma." 

<'  I  daresay  that  is  it  You  shall  take  them  round, 
for  their  afternoon  walk,  to  Mrs.  Wright's,  and  ask 
her  if  she  will  let  Master  Fred  come  back  to  tea  with 
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khem.    It  will  dieer  up.  May,  and  make  the  day  pan 
pleasantly  to  her." 

Mrs.  Wright  was  the  children's  aunt,  and  Fred  was 
their  only  cousin.  He  was  a  few  months  older  than  May ; 
uid,  having  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  his  own,  he  often 
cvne  to  play  with  her,  and  fine  games  they  had  together. 
So  nnrse  thought  it  would  be  Tery  nioe  for  her  to  have 
him  that  day,  though  she  said  nothing  about  it  to  the 
children,  lest  Mrs.  Wright  should  not  be  able  to  spare 
him,  which  would  be  a  great  disappointment  if  they 
bad  been  expecting  him. 

It  was  time  for  the  morning  sleep  when  they  reached 
home ;  and  as  soon  as  Jane  had  laid  the  biU>y  in  the 
cndle,  she  said,  "  I  wonder  who  would  like  a  nioe  bun  for 
lunch  to-day,  instead  of  bread  and  butter  ?  " 

*'  Me  bun,  p'ease,  p'ease,"  shouted  Rosie,  clapping  her 
little  hands,  and  running  up  to  nurse.  But  May  stood 
qoite  silent ;  and  if  you  had  not  seen  how  hot  and  red 
her  cheeks  were,  you  would  have  thought  she  had  not 
heard  a  word.  Jane  was  too  busy  folding  up  baby's 
cloak  to  notice  her  face,  so  she  repeated  her  question, 
''Miss  May,  dear,  would  you  like  a  bun  for  lunch  ?" 

Poor  May !  what  was  she  to  say  f  She  felt  as  if  even 
one  mouthful  of  bun  would  choke  her ;  so  slie  answered 
m  a  trembling  voice,  "  No,  thank  you,  nurse ;  rm— I'm 
not  very  hungry." 
""  Why,  wha^s  the  matter  with  you  ? " 
"  Nothing ;  only  Pm  not  very  hungry." 
Xow  Jane  saw  clearly  that  something  iMuthe  matter, 
bot  still  she  did  not  guess  what,  so  she  only  said,  "  Then 
come,  and  I'll  lay  you  down  at  once."  She  was  lifting 
the  child  into  bed,  when  she  noticed  that  her  dress  bulged 
out  very  much  just  by  the  pocket,  and  she  thought,  "  As 
soon  as  she  gets  up,  I  must  make  her  turn  out  all  she 
has  got  in  there.  I  wonder  when  she  will  remember  that 
her  pocket  is  not  the  place  for  her  doll's  cloak,  and  ball, 
and  paint-brush,  and  beads,  and  all  the  rubbish  I  so 
often  find  there." 

Bot  she  said  nothing  just  then,  as  she  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  Roaie's  lunch.  When  she  returned  to  the 
Doraery  she  opened  the  cupboard,  but  started  back  with 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  *'  Why,  I  declare,  one  of 
the  bans  is  gone ! " 

'*  Konsenae,"  said  Phoebe ;  "  no  one  has  been  here  to 
take  it,  and  it  could  not  go  off  itself." 

^  One  of  them  is  gone,  for  all  that.  I  am  certain  I 
pnt  in  seven  last  night,  and  there  are  only  six  now." 
And  the  thought  came  into  her  bead,  could  May  have 
taken  it;  and  was  it  that  that  had  made  her  so  sad  and 
unhappy  all  the  morning  7  She  could  not  bear  the  idea, 
and  tried  to  put  it  from  her.  ''  I  must  be  quite  sure 
before  I  say  a  word  about  it  to  her,"  she  said  to  herself. 
But  she  felt  very  sad  as  she  tucked  Roeie  up  in  her  crib, 
ud  noticed  that»  instead  of  calling  out  "  Good-bye, 
nnrse;  I  ahall  soon  be  asleep,"  as  she  generally  did, 
llij  lay  quite  still  with  her  face  hidden  under  the  quilt 
And  how  did  May  feel?— and  what  did  she  think 
aboQt  aa  abe  lay  there?    Her  first  idea  was,  that  as 


soon  as  Rosie  was  asleep  she  would  eat  up  the  bun,  and 
then  all  her  trouble  would  be  over.  ^  Rosie  will  have 
had  one,  and  I  shall  have  had  one,  so  it  will  be  all  fair 
and  right."  But  May  knew  better ;  and,  try  as  she  would, 
she  could  not  persuade  herself  that  a  thing  taken  and  a 
thing  ffiven  could  ever  be  the  same.  Besides,  if  she 
were  to  eat  it,  perhaps  there  would  be  some  crumbs  left 
in  the  bed,  and  then  nurse  would  find  her  out  after  all ; 
and  if  she  did,  she  would  be  sure  to  tell  her  papa  and 
mamma.  What  would  they  say?  How  grieved  and 
sorry  they  would  be !  And  the  hot  tears  came  thick  and 
fast  at  tJie  thought.  She  cried  till  the  pillow  was  so 
wet  she  had  to  turn  it  over  to  the  other  side  to  find  a 
dry  place  for  her  little  burning  head.  She  tried  to  sleep 
in  vain.  How  could  she  sleep?  She  was  a  Mi^/ and  how 
dreadful  it  would  be  when  everybody  in  the  house  knew  it! 
The  more  she  thought,  the  more  miserable  she  grew;  and 
at  last,  when  she  had  just  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
never  could  be  happy  again,  she  fell  into  an  uneasy 
sleep,  only  to  dream  in  a  confused  way  about  a  police- 
man, who  seemed  to  keep  coming  to  the  house  and  ask- 
ing, "  Is  there  any  thief  here  for  me  to  take  to  prison  ? " 

But  now  that  May  is  asleep,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
day-nursery,  if  we  want  to  know  what  nurse  meant  to  do. 
"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  she  began.  "  She 
was  all  alone  in  the  room  this  morning,  and  we  know 
she  went  to  the  cupboard  to  put  by  the  mugs ;  and  she 
was  happy  and  g^  enough  tiU  then,  and  ever  since 
she  has  been  so  queer  and  unlike  herself.  Then  she 
refnsed  the  bun  for  lunch ;  and  now  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  I  believe  she  has  it  in  her  pocket— at  least  it's  filled 
up  with  something." 

'*  1  suppose  you'll  speak  to  her  about  it  as  soon  as 
she  wakes  up?  That  will  be  the  shortest  way,"  said 
Phoebe. 

*'  Shortest  ways  are  not  always  best  ways,"  answered 
Jane.  "  The  child  has  done  wrong  enough  for  one  day, 
and  no  mistake;  and  Fm  afiraid  if  I  just  ask  her  she 
may  deny  it,  and  so  make  bad  worse.  Anyhow,  I 
should  be  better  pleased  if  she'd  confess  of  her  own 
accord.  My  belief  is  that  she  will  be  so  unhappy  by 
night  that  she  will  come  and  tell  me ;  but,  of  course, 
meantime  I  shall  not  ask  Master  Fred  here." 

"  I  suppose  you're  right,  Jane.  But  what  will  you  do 
if  she  does  not  confess  at  night  ?  " 

"  It's  a  good  while  before  night,"  said  Jane,  quietly ; 
'^  and  mostly  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  manage  to  find  out 
the  best  thing  to  do  now,  without  troubling  myself  with 
what  will  have  to  be  done  at  any  other  time." 

So  when  the  children  woke,  though  nurse  was  graver 
than  usual,  she  said  nothing  particuUr ;  and  May  began  to 
think  she  had  been  more  frightened  than  there  was  any 
need  for,  and  she  determined  not  to  think  about  any- 
thing unpleasant.  But  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  choose 
what  our  thoughts  shall  be,  and  sometimes  just  the 
things  we  most  want  to  keep  out  of  our  heads  will  come 
into  them;  and  so  May  found.  She  felt  very  angxy 
with  herself  for  being  such  a  silly  girl  as  to  tsJse  any- 
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thing  without  being  sore  she  could  eujoy  it ;  and  she 
was  more  vexed  still  because  she  had  not  eaten  the  bun 
in  bed  when  she  had  the  chance,  especially  when  she 
remembered  that  nuise  would  be  almost  certain  to  find 
it  when  she  folded  up  her  frock  at  night— -for  what  dress 
could  lie  smooth  and  flat  with  such  a  great  thing  in  the 
pocket  ?  Being  cross  with  herself  did  not  help  to  make 
her  amiable  with  other  people.  She  scolded  Rosie  till 
she  made  her  cry,  because,  by  accident,  she  shook  the 
table  where  she  was  building  the  bricks.  She  teased 
her  about  her  pet  dolly,  and  said  '^  it  was  a  fright,  and 
looked  absurd  with  one  eye  in  and  one  eye  out ; "  and 
when  nurse  said, ''  I  cannot  allow  you  to  tease  your 
sister  so,  miss,"  she  made  a  very  pert  answer,  for  whidi, 
most  properly,  Jane  punished  her,  and  for  half  an  hour 
May  had  to  sit  up  in  a  comer  with  her  £(U)e  to  the  wall, 
without  anything  to  do,  and  without  speaking  a  word. 

At  last  the  long  h^*hour  came  to  an  end,  and  she 
liad  leave  to  get  down.  The  baby  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  and  May  popped  down  by  his  side  to  amuse  herself 
with  him.  Almost  without  thinking  what  she  was 
doing,  she  puUed  her  handkerchief  out  of  her  pocket  to 
play ''  peep-bo,"  when,  to  her  horror,  out  came  a  shower 
of  crumbs,  and  amongst  them  a  great  black  cnnant  on 
to  her  pinafore.  The  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks  as 
she  hastily  brushed  them  away.  She  dared  not  look  up 
to  see  if  nurse  had  noticed,  and  as  she  quietly  worked 
away.  May  hoped  she  had  not,  and  went  on  playing 
with  baby  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

But  nurse  had  seen,  and  the  sight  made  her  quite  as 
unhappy  as  May,  perhaps  more  so,  for  nurse  was  sorry 
that  a  little  girl  who  had  been  so  carefully  taught  what 
was  right  could  do  anything  so  wicked ;  while  May,  as 
yet,  was  only  troubled  by  the  consequences  of  her  fault, 
and  never  thought  about  the  sin  itselt 

Things  seemed  to  get  worse  and  worse  with  May  all 
that  day.  By  tea-time^  she  was  almost  unbearable. 
The  sight  of  the  plate  of  buns,  which  Jane  brought  out 
just  as  she  was  drinking  her  milk,  made  her  start  so 
that  she  dropped  her  mug,  and  spilled  all  the  contents 
on  her  frock.  This  upset  her  dreadfully,  for  she  could 
not  bear  wearing  clothes  all  messed  and  soiled ;  and  at 
last  nurse  had  to  tell  Phoebe  to  take  her  off  to  bed  in 
disgrace,  saying,  that  when  children  could  not  be  good 
awake,  it  was  high  time  they  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  III. 

But  the  day  was  not  over  yet.  Nurse  felt  very  hopefiil 
that  the  little  girl  would  confess  her  fault  and  ask  to  be 
forgiven  before  saying  her  prayers,  so  she  went  to  hear 
her.  When  she  called  her  to  kneel  down,  she  looked 
her  gravely  in  the  face,  and  said,  slowly,  "  Are  you  quite 
ready,  Miss  May,  dear  ?" 

"  Yes,  nurse;  don't  you  see  I  am  ?** 

"  I  mean,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  first  7  Is 
there  nothing  you  are  sorry  for  to-day  ?*' 


**  I  am  sorry  I  was  cross  to  Rosie,  and  broke  id j 
mug." 

*'  Nothing  else,  dear  ?" 

''No,  nurse,"  answered  tlie  diild  angrily.  '^What 
else  do  you  want  me  to  say  ? " 

Jane  saw  that  it  was  no  use  to  talk  to  her  while  she 
was  in  that  mood;  so  she  sadly  enough  heard  her  repeat 
the  words  of  her  evening  prayer,  and  then  laid  her 
down  with  a  cold  **  Good-nigh^  miss,"  instead  of  the 
kiss  with  which  she  generally  left  her. 

*'  Well,  I  can  see  you've  got  nothing  out  of  her,"  said 
Phoebe,  as  Jane  returned  to  the  nursery. 

''  No ;  80  now  she  must  be  tnade  to  confess.  X  shall 
let  her  have  her  night's  rest  first,  though;"  and  fio 
saying,  nurse  began  to  fold  up  May's  things.  But 
when  she  came  to  the  dress,  she  took  a  plate  and  tamed 
into  it  from  the  pocket  the  bun  that  had  been  the  cause 
of  all  that  day's  troubla  Out  it  came,  all  crushed  and 
spoiled  and  broken.  "  Now,  to-morrow,  when  we  begin 
breakfiist,  I  shall  give  that  to  Miss  May,  and  tell  her 
where  it  came  from,  and  ask  her  how  it  got  therei" 

Just  as  nurse  was  speaking,  the  postman's  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door— that  loud,  sharp,  sudden  knock, 
which  was  one  of  the  few  things  that  did  sometimes 
upset  her  good  temper.  **  The  morning  postman  was 
all  well  enough,"  she  would  say;  ''but  what  use  the 
evening  one  was,  except  to  wake  up  all  the  childr»i  in 
the  place  just  as  they  had  gone  off,  was  mote  than  she 
could  tell ;  but  if  that  was  what  they  were  paid  for,  they 
certainly  did  their  work  well  enough  to  deserve  their 
wages."  But  this  time  the  letter  was  for  nurse  heiself ; 
so  she  could  not  grumble,  espedally  as  it  proved  to  be 
from  Mrs.  Campbell,  to  say  that  Mr.  Campbell  was 
obliged  unexpectedly  to  be  in  town  the  next  moming 
early,  and  that  they  would  both  be  hack  almost  as  soon 
as  the  letter  reached.  "  We  found  Mrs.  Forbes  better," 
it  continued ;  "  but  she  is  so  disappointed  at  our  leaving 
to-day,  that  I  have  promised  to  return  to-morrow  to 
stay  till  the  end  of  the  week;  and  she  wishes  me  to 
bring  one  of  the  children  with  meu  So  please  look  out 
Miss  May's  things  to-night,  as  we  shall  start  by  a 
moming  train." 

Meantime  May  could  not  sleep.  Nurse's  question, 
"Is  there  nothing  you  are  sony  for  to^y?"  kept 
ringing  in  her  ears,  and  she  felt  she  mxat  call  her  and 
tell  her,  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  she  eo^ld  not  "  I  will 
never,  never  in  all  my  life  do  wrong  again,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  if  only  they  don't  find  me  out  this  time.  Oh, 
how  unhappy  mamma  would  be !  I  don't  believe  she 
would  ever  love  me  again."  And  thinking  of  her 
mother  reminded  May  that  she  had  not  said  her  text 
that  night  It  was  Mrs.  Campbell's  pUin  to  teach  her  a 
verse  every  Sunday,  and  then  May  repeated  it  to  h» 
every  evening  in  the  week  when  she  said  "  Good*night" 
Now  the  last  Sunday  baby  had  been  very  restless  and 
fretftil  with  his  teeth,  and  instead  of  going  to  church  in 
the  evening,  Mrs.  Campbell  had  stayed  at  home  with 
him.    He  did  not  go  to  sleep  till  after  May  was  in 
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i,  80  slie  had  learned  her  verse  there  with  her  mother 
fiitttDg  h;  her  side  in  the  dark ;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had 
chosen  a  text  about  the  dark.  It  was  this :  ^  The 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth 
as  the  day:  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike 
to  thee.'*  How  happy  she  had  been  then !  It  was  so 
sweet  to  lie  there  with  her  mother's  hand  clasped 
tightly  in  her  little  fingers,  listening  to  the  soft,  low 
words  in  which  she  told  how  lovingly  God  onr  Father 
icoks  throogh  the  darkness  and  sees.  "We  cannot 
hide  onrseWes  from  him,  May,^  she  had  said.  "We 
cannot  help  his  seeing  all  we  do,  and  we  need  not  wish 
to.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  onr  Father  always 
watching  over  ns.  Even  when  we  feel  we  have  done 
wrong  it  may  comfort  ns  to  remember  that  he  is  with  ns, 
because  it  makes  us  sure  that  he  sees  the  first  wisii  to 
^t  right  again.  We  need  never  be  afiraid  of  the  dark, 
because  *  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
him.'  ne  can  take  care  of  us*  in  the  one  just  as  well 
as  in  the  other.  There  is  one  sort  of  darkness  that  is 
verj  dreadful  I  mean  the  darkness  sin  makes  in  our 
hearts.  Nothing  can  make  us  safe  or  happy  if  we  have 
dark  hearts ;  but  God  is  light,  and  God  Is  love,  and  he 
is  williDg  to  fill  us  with  bis  light,  if  we  ask  him." 

Much  more  Mrs.  Campbell  had  said ;  and  now  it  all 
seemed  to  come  back  to  May,  and  she  felt  that  she  was 
found  out  already.  God  knew.  Be  had  seen  her  take 
the  bun,  and  he  had  seen  how  dark  her  heart  had  been 
afl  day ;  and  he  saw  her  then^  and  he  was  angry  with 
her.  She  thought  it  did  not  much  matter  wlio  else 
knew.  The  worst  was  his  knowing ;  and  she  felt  she 
iimst  ten  nurse,  or  she  could  not  expect  God  to  forgive 
her,  because  the  Bible  says  that  it  is  those  who  confess 
their  sins  who  find  mercy.  For  one  minute  she  thought 
she  would  wait  till  morning ;  but  no.  How  could  she 
3ik  God  to  forgive  her  till  she  had  confessed  ?  And  she 
dared  not  go  to  sleep  while  he  was  angry.  80  she 
called  out,  "  Nurse,  nunie  dear,  do  please  come  here.'* 

*'Knxse  has  gone  down-stairs,  miss/'  answered 
Phoebe  from  the  next  room. 

*'  0  Phoebe !  do  go  and  tell  her  I  want  her." 

''She  is  busy  now;  but  she  will  be  up  in  a  few 
minates,  and  TU  tell  her." 

'*  Thank  you,  Phoebe.  -  I  hope  she  won't  be  long ;" 
and  May  lay  with  a  very  tzembling^  beating  heart 
But  tdbre  Jane  was  ready  to  come  back  to  the  nursery, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had  returned.  "  How  are  the 
children?**  was  the  first  question. 

"Quite  well,  thank  yon,  ma'am." 

"  Have  they  been  good  ?" 

"I  am  afraid  Miss  May  has  not;  but  perhaps  she  will 
tell  jou  herself.    If  not,  I  must,"  siud  nurse. 

It  was  with  a  sad  step  that  Mrs.  Campbell  went  up- 
Jtairs. 

**  0  Jane,  is  that  you  ?    Do  come  to  me ! "  cried  May, 
as  the  door  opened. 
"  No,  dear;  it  is  not  nurse." 
"  Mamma,  mamma!"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  she 


heard  the  voice.  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
back ;  and  I  am  so  sorry  and  so  unhappy;  and  I  must 
not  kiss  you  till  you  know;  and  I  am  afraid  you  won't 
let  me  when  you  know,  because  I  am  such  a  naughty 
child!"  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  cried  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

"  Tell  me  what  has  happened.  I  am  very  grieved  to 
find  you  like  this.  I  thought  my  little  girl  would  have 
been  good,  when  she  had  promised  me  to  try.  How  am 
I  to  trust  you  I" 

"  0  mamma !  don't  be  so  grieved ;  and  please  do  try 
Imd  love  me,  though  I  don't  think  you  ever  will  lore  me 
again." 

Tears  came  into  her  mother's  eyes  as  she  answered, 
"May  darling,  whatever  you  have  done,  I  shall  love 
you  still  Now  try  and  stop  crying,  and  tell  me  every- 
thing^mind.  May,  everything,^ 

And  the  child  did  tell  everything :  how  she  came  to 
see  the  bun,  and  long  for  it,  and  take  it,  and  how 
unhappy  she  had  been  all  day;  and  how,  at  last,  she  had 
remembered  her  verse,  and  felt  that  God  knew,  and  Vas 
angry,  and  she  dared  not  go  to  sleep  till  he  had  forgiven 
her,  and  she  had  called  nurse  to  tell  her,  but  nurse  had 
not  come.  You  may  be  sure  Mrs.  Campbell  was  very 
sad  when  she  heard  the  story.  "Has  God  forgiven 
you,  May?"  she  asked. 

"  0  mamma !  I  don't  know.  You  see  I  can't  pray 
properly f  like  you  or  grown-up  people." 

"But  did  you  ask  him?" 

"  Oh  yes,  mamma.  I  said,  *  0  God !  I  am  very  sorry, 
and  I  mYL  tell  nurse,  and  I  won't  ever  take  anything 
again ;  and  please  do  forgive  me,  and  make  me  good, 
for  Christf s  sake.    Amen.' " 

"  Then,  May  dear,  I  am  sure  he  has  forgiven  you, 
because  he  promises  to  forgive  all  who  ask  him,  for 
Christ's  sake.  He  does  not  much  mind  what  words  we 
say,  if  we  only  mean  them  in  our  hearts ;  and  he  listens 
to  little  children  quite  as  much  as  to  grown-up  people. 
It  is  bte  now,  so  I  must  not  stay  talking  to  you  longer. 
As  you  have  told  me  the  truth  yourself,  I  will  forgive 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  mamma  darling." 

"  Only  one  thing  more.  May :  remember  always  that 
doing  wrong  makes  us  unhappy.  You  have  had  no 
punishment  to-day,  yet  you  have  been  quite  miserable  ; 
and  so  you  will  find  it  all  your  life  long.  Sin  brings 
sorrow.  No  power  on  earth  can  help  it  And  now, 
'  Good-night'  Come  to  my  room  early  to-morrow,  and  I 
shall  have  more  time  to  explain  this  to  you." 

It  made  May  very  sad  next  day  to  find  that  her 
mamma  was  going  away  again,  and  more  so  still  when 
she  heard  that  if  she  had  been  good,  she  would  have 
gone  too.  She  knew  she  did  not  deserve  such  a  treat 
as  a  visit  to  Brighton,  and  she  tried  to  be  brave  as  she 
watched  the  cab  drive  off  with  her  mamma  and  Rosie ; 
but  the  house  seemed  very  dull  without  them,  and  the 
child  could  not  help  often  thinking  about  the  beautiful 
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sea,  and  the  sands,  and  the  pier,  and  all  the  pleasures 
she  would  have  had  at  grandmamma's. 

The  lesson  was  a  veiy  sad  one,  though  yeiy  usefuL  ^ 
Often  and  often  afterwards,  when  she  was  indined  to 


do  wrong,  she  checked  herself  by  remembering  that  m 
is  quite  sure  to  bring  sorrow.  Iler  mamma  had  told 
her  so ;  and  more  than  that,  she  had  found  it  out  fux 
herself  on  the  day  of  her  trouble.  b.  i.  p. 


LOOK  OH  THIS  PICTVBE,  AHB  OH  THAU 


A    STORY    FOR    BOYS. 


|OME  months  ago  I  had  occasion  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  on  the  maxgin  of  a  crowded 
thoroughfare  in  Edinburgh — the  street 
that  passes  in  front  of  the  University. 
Beside  me  stood  a  tsdl  woman  plainly  but  neatly  dressed :  I 
did  not  see  her  face,  and  did  not  know  why  she  halted  outhe 
pavement  Abakei's  boy,  with  his  jacket  well  powdered, 
and  a  basket  on  his  arm,  came  up  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  stood  still  also,  looking  up  in  the  woman's  face. 
He  was  a  small  fellow;  and  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
strongly  bent  to  one  side  in  order  to  balance  the  weight 
of  the  basket  on  the  other  ami.  After  a  little  he  ap- 
proached and  gently  touched  the  woman's  arm  in  order 
to  attract  her  attention.  It  was  now  that  I  discovered 
the  woman  was  blind.  She  had  approached  by  a  street 
on  which  there  was  little  traffic ;  but  halted  on  the 
pavement  of  Nicholson  Street  like  a  dog  halting  on  the 
edge  of  a  river  to  consider  whether  he  should  venture  to 
plunge  in  and  swim  across.  Her  ear  could  not  detect 
even  a  momentary  lull  in  the  stream  of  traffic,  and  she ' 
hesitated  to  attempt  the  passage  alone.  Perceiving  her 
difficulty,  the  bakei's  boy  had  resolved  to  come  to  the 
i-escue.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  woman's 
attention,  he  said,  in  veiy  winning  tones,  /'Are  you 
wantin'  across  the  street  ? ''  I  did  not  hear  her  answer; 
but  it  was  soon  evident  that  she  had  taken  him  at  his 
word,  for  the  dear  little  hero  took  her  by  the  band,  atid 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  readiness.  In  this 
position  he  waited  some  time  till  he  saw  a  considerable 
l>reak  in  the  line  of  carts  and  carriages.  Then,  with  a 
quick  step,  he  led  his  charge  across,  and  deposited  her 
safely  on  the  pavement  After  leaving  her,  and  setting 
out  on  his  own  interrupted  errand,-  he  looked  several 
times  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  it  was  all  right  with 
the  blind  woman,  as  she  threaded  her  way  along  an  un- 
frequented street  at  right  angles  to  the  thoroughfare  on 
the  opposite  side. 

I  wonder  if  these  two  have  met  since  that  day,  or 
whether  they  will  ever  meet  on  earth.  Perhaps  they 
will  not  meet  till  they  meet  in  heaven.  She  may  then 
have  the  delight  of  seeing  the  fsce  of  her  benefactor. 

This  was  a  beautiful  deed.  The  baker's  boy  is  a 
gentleman,  every  inch.  I  hope  he  will  become  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh  one  day.    That  boy's  heart  is  in 


its  right  place.  Although  his  coat  was  dusty,  his  miod 
was  finely  tuned.  He  tasted  the  blessedness  of  duing 
good. 

Another  apprentice  boy,  whom  I  did  not  see,  tra- 
versed another  street  of  Edinburgh  about  the  same  time, 
and  left  his  mark  behind.  In  a  street  of  suburban 
villas  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  esch  gate  has  orna- 
mental stone  piUars  on  either  side ;  and  a  blacksmith's 
apprentice,  employed  to  carry  an  iron  hammer  to  the 
masons  employed  on  a  new  erection,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  the  comer  of  the  hewn  stone  at  esch 
gate,  as  he  passed,  with  his  hammer.  A  lump  was 
chipped  out  of  every  pillar,  and  the  whole  street  dis- 
figured. I  did  not  see  the  boy.  I  tracked  his  footsteps 
soon  after.  I  suspect,  if  I  had  seen  him,  I  should  have 
inflicted  summary  punishment,  without  waiting  for  the 
slow  processes  of  law. 

He  was  a  low  fellow,  although  I  never  saw  bis  face. 
His  heart  was  black.  He  is,  moreover,  a  a>ward.  \i 
any  of  the  owners  had  been  looking  out,  he  would  have 
refrained  fh>m  the  dastardly  deed.  To  do  evil  for  its 
own  sake,  argues  a  very  bad  character.  Perhaps  some 
young  people  commit  mischief  of  this  sort  without  much 
thought  It  may  be  an  act  of  thoughtlessness,  more 
than  an  act  of  malice.  But  every  child  should  watch 
his  heart  and  his  hand  with  all  diligence,  and  check  ia 
the  bud  these  destructive  tendencies.  That  boy  did 
more  injury  to  his  own  character  than  to  the  hemi 
stone  pillars.  The  appetite  for  evil  will  grow,  unless  it 
is  starved.  This  young  bhicksmith  is  no  gentleman ; 
and  unless  he  mend  his  manners,  never  will  be.  I 
should  like  to  see  these  two  boys,  the  baker  and  the 
blacksmith,  both  washed,  and  both  standing  up  to- 
gether. I  should  like  to  see  their  faces  photographed 
and  exhibited.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  baker 
would  show  a  pleasant  countenance — that  the  peace 
within  would  write  itself  upon  his  features.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  blacksmith  would  bear  traces  of  g^iilt 
in  his  looks.  Features  of  character  mark  themselves  in 
sunshine  or  gloom  on  the  human  countenance. 

Boys,  be  true  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  and  fair  to  all  man- 
kind. There  is  no  pleasure  so  sweet  as  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good.  To  help  those  who  are  in  need,  and  to  take 
delight  in  helping  them,  is  to  be  like  Jesus.        w.  a. 


J^hctc^es  irt  ij^c  "'^uitcb  J^lat^s. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


IV.-MISCELLANEOTJS. 


N  one  concluding  paper,  I  propose  to 
tbrow  together  some  miscellaneous 
notes,  which  may  help,  each  in  its 
own  place,  to  give  the  reader  at  home 
the  precise  impression  which  a  traveller  receives 
in  passing  through  the  States,  and  holding  inter- 
course with  various  classed  of  the  people. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  state  the  principle  on 
which  illustrative  incidents  are  selected,  for  they 
are  not  selected  on  any  principle  at  all,  unless  it 
be  the  principle  or  faculty  of  a  human  mind  called 
the  association  of  ideas.  I  shall  speak  at  random, 
permitting  one  fact  to  call  up  its  neighboiir, 
whether  it  happen  to  present  a  likeness  or  a  con- 
trast In  particular,  I  shall  certainly  not  prefer 
great  things  on  account  of  their  greatness.  I 
shall  allow  little  things,  even  the  least,  to  present 
themselves  freely,  if  they  occur  to  memory,  be- 
lieving that  the  small,  if  truly  photographed,  may 
contribute  as  well  as  the  larger  objects  to  the 
fairness  and  usefulness  of  the  representation. 

My  opportunities  of  observing  rural  life  in  the 
States  were  few  and  far  between.  Perhaps  on 
that  very  account  those  specimens  that  I  saw 
impressed  themselves  more  vividly  on  my  memory. 
On  one  occasion  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  a 
Virginian  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond.  If  this  family  be  a  fair  specimen  of 
Soathem  society,  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  visi- 
tors have  been  fascinated,  and  from  admiration  of 
the  social  virtues  of  the  sl^ve-holders,  have  learned 
to  look  with  favour  on  the  system  of  slavery 
itself  There  is,  at  leasts  one  romantic  stage  in 
the  recent  history  of  this  estate.  The  property 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  lady's  family  for 
four  generations.     Difficulties  ov^iK>ok  her  father 
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when  she  was  twenty  years  of  age.  The  estate 
was  exposed  for  sale.  A  worthy  Scotch  gentle- 
man, who  had  carried  on  a  prosperous  trade  in 
tobacco — the  great  staple  of  the  State — came  to 
buy.  He  saw  the  property  and  the  daughter  of 
the  proprietor,  and,  liking  both,  made  both  his 
own, — gaining  either  prize  in  the  manner  appro- 
priate to  its  own  nature,  the  land  by  money  and 
the  lady  by  love.  They  lived  happily,  the  heads 
of  a  numerous  and  brilliant  family,  till  the  Civil 
War  overtook  them.  In  the  process  of  the 
struggle  they  suffered  much.  On  one  occasion 
the  gentleman  ran  a  narrow  risk  of  his  life 
through  a  misunderstanding  between  him  <and  a 
company  of  troops  that  were  quartered  on  his 
premises.  The  house  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  woods  and  pleasure-grounds,  near 
the  spot  where  the  elevated  plateau  sinks  sud- 
denly into  a  lower  valley.  On  the  brink  of  the 
steep,  breaking  up  his  lawn  and  regardless  of  his 
shrubberies,  the  semicircular  embankments,  with 
each  its  embrasure,  still  stood  untouched,  mark- 
ing the  spot  as  a  fortified  earthwork  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  Interesting  monuments  these 
half -moon  mounds  will  be,  when  they  are  over- 
grown with  underwood  and  shown  to  the  next 
generation  as  relics  of  the  gigantic  strife. 

The  cottages  of  the  coloured  people  were  all 
standing,  strewn  around  the  mansion,  and  the 
people  for  the  most  part  still  occupying  their  old 
homes.  When  emancipation  came  they  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  as  far  as  possible  em- 
ployed. I  can  bear  witness  that  in  this  case  the 
most  familiar  and  kindly  relations  subsisted  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  the  family  of  their  former 
owner.  From  one  of  the  cottages  an  infant,  n 
few  days  old,  was  brought  in  for  our  inspection. 
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I  observed  that  the  ladies  of  the  family  fondled  it 
freely ;  but  the  ladies  of  our  party,  I  must  confess, 
fought  shy  of  it.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  the 
little  animal,  as  it  lay  wriggling  in  its  nurse's  lap, 
was,  according  to  our  sesthetical  notions,  anything 
but  a  beauty. 

After  all  that  they  had  suffered,  we  had  cause 
greatly  to  admire  the  noble,  submissive,  cheerful 
bearing  of  the  whole  house.  There  was  no  sour- 
ness of  temper ;  no  manifestation  of  resentment 
Their  hospitality  was  easy  and  unconstrained. 
They  seemed  happy,  and  they  made  us  happy. 
The  lady  might  have  adorned  any  society.  With 
great  powers  of  conversation,  and  lively,  graceful 
manners,  she  held  us  fciscinated.  Forty-eight 
years  of  age,  she  wore  a  profusion  of  borrowed 
ringlets,  half  hiding  her  face;  and  proclaimed 
herself,  with  girlish  glee,  both  her  age  and  the 
falsity  of  her  ringlets. 

We  obtained  a  glimpse  of  what  Southern  chi- 
valry was  in  the  time  of  its  glory.  We  got  some 
insight  into  the  secret  causes  of  the  ascendancy 
which  society  in  the  Southern  States  long  exer- 
cised over  the  policy  of  the  Union.  For  my  part, 
I  would  willingly  concede  the  claim  of  their 
partizans  that,  as  a  rule,  the  owners  of  the  negroes 
were  kind  and  generous  to  their  dependents. 
Legitimate  opposition  to  slavery  does  not  need  to 
sustain  as  its  basis  a  charge  of  monstrous  cruelty 
against  the  masters.  The  advocates  of  emanci- 
pation can  afford  to  concede  all  that  is  demanded 
in  favour  of  the  personal  character  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  fall  back  upon  the  position  that  man 
should  not  be  the  property  of  even  the  best  of  men. 
This  ground  is  strong  enough  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  case.  Man  is  made  owner  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field ;  but  God  only  is  the  owner 
of  man. 

We  took  leave  of  our  kind  entertainers  with 
respect  and  gratitude.  On  the  way  to  Eichmond, 
a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  we  saw  much  fine 
land  but  partially  cultivated.  The  flow  of  emi- 
gration from  Europe  has  not  yet  effected  an  equi- 
librium between  the  two  continents.  Still,  in  the 
West,  land  is  plentiful  and  men  scarce ;  in  the 
East,  men  are  plentiful  and  land  scarce.  There 
is  ground,  however,  to  hope  that  a  new  and  better 
era  is  opening  for  Virginia  and  the  other  Southern 
States  when  an  immigration  of  free  citizens  into 


the  South  brings  capital  and  labour  to  its  fertile 
soil,  the  latter  end  will  be  better  than  the  beginning, 
It  may  not  be  unsuitable  here  to  submit  » 
specimen  of  rural  life  from  a  different  latitude 
and  a  different  condition  of  society.     I  had  occa- 
sion to  turn  aside  from  the  main  thoroughfare, 
and  pay  a  visit  in  a  sparsely  peopled  region  near 
the  centre  of  the  State  of  Ohio.     We  arrived  at 
a  side  station  of  a  subordinate  cross  railroad 
between  nine  and  ten  on  a  sweet  summer  even- 
ing.    It  was  with  some  difi&cnlty  that  we  pro- 
cured a  boy  with  a  horse   and  frail   primitive 
waggon  to  carry  us  and   our  traps  about  four 
miles  into  the  interior,  to  the  residence  of  the 
family  whom  we   desired  to  visit     When  at 
length  the  journey  began,  it  proved  to  be  a  rough 
one.     The  roads  for  the  most  part  run  in  straight 
lines,  but  not  much  can  be  said  of  them  as  to 
other  qualities.     The  soil  is  a  stiff  white  clay. 
We  must  not  suppose,  although  the  same  Engtish 
word  is  employed  to  designate  ity  that  a  road  in 
the  States  is  similar  to  that  which  is  so  named 
at  home.     The  rule  in  making  a  road  seems  to 
be — draw  a  straight  line  over  a  level  country;  dig 
two  shallow  parallel  ditches  about  sixty  feet  apart^ 
let  the  inside  edges  slope  toward  each  other,  and 
throw  the  clay  which  is  dug  from  these  trenches 
into  the  middle,  so  that  it  may  be  a  little  elevated 
Your  road  is  made.     At  least,  in  most  cases,  that 
is  all  the  making  it  will  get     Stones  are  not 
easily  obtained,  and  men  cannot  be   found  to 
break  them.     Even  if  they  had  men  and  money 
to  lay  out  on  a  road,  the  Americans  prefer  to 
make  it  at  once  a  railway.     Hence  there  are  few 
grand,  well-made  roads  in  that  country,  like  the 
king's  highways  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  own  island.     But  you  will  say — on  these 
conditions  travelling  in  a  wet  season  will  become 
impossible.     Yes,  impossible  for  us,  our  horses 
and  our  vehicles ;  but  not  impossible  for  American 
men  and  horses,  and  especially  American  wheels. 
The  wheels  are  generally  made  very  slim.     At 
first  you  are  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to  the  frail 
apparatus.     But  soon  yon  begin  to  discover  that, 
though  they  bend  like  a  willow,  they  spring  back 
like  a  willow,   and  never  break.     There  is   no 
people  equal  to  the  American  people  for  accom- 
modating themselves  to  circumstances,  and  getting 
along  with  the  least  possible  outlay. 
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When  we  complained  of  jolting  on  the  dry 
roads,  our  friends  good-humouredly  told  us  to  be 
content  with  our  lot,  adding  that  it  was  some- 
times a  shade  more  disagreeable  to  travel  on  the 
sAme  track  in  a  wet  season.  On  one  occasion, 
tbej  said,  a  gentleman  driving  his  buggy  with 
une  horse,  and  observing  a  suspicions  place  right 
ahead,  called  out  to  a  countryman  before  encoun- 
tering the  risk, — "  I  say,  friend,  is  there  bottom 
at  that  swampy  spot  in  firont  1''  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  man.  On  drove  the  traveller,  dashing  boldly 
into  the  lip  of  danger,  on  the  faith  of  the  informa- 
tioQ  he  had  just  received.  Before  he  reached  the 
middle,  however,  horse  and  man  and  buggy  began 
to  sink  bodily  down,  down,  slowly  in  the  mire. 
""  Holloa !"  shouted  the  traveller  to  his  informant, 
"you  told  me  that  there  was  bottom  here." 
''  Yes,**  answered  his  informant ;  ''  and  so  there  is, 
but  you  have  not  reached  it  yet " 

At  length,  between  ten  and  eleven,  we  reached 
our  destination,  roused  the  family,  and  got  into 
cumfortable  quarters  for  the  night  Our  hostess 
vas  a  Scotch  lady,  nurtured  in  affluence  at  home, 
\rho  had  married  a  minister  of  one  of  the  smaller 
and  sterner  sects  of  Presbyterians  in  America. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  and 
thoroughly  educated.  Although  his  flock,  in  the 
dicnmstanoes,  is  necessarily  limited,  he  lives  in 
comfort  and  competence.  A  new  weU-flnished 
bouse,  pleasantly  situated,  received  his  bride 
^ben  he  brought  her  home  a  few  years  ago.  A 
seminary  for  higher  education  was  situated  in 
the  village.  All  things  were  competent  and  com- 
fortable; but  one  sorrow  marred  the  lot  of  this 
loving  pair — they  could  not,  for  love  or  money, 
obtain  a  servant  A  single  maid,  partially  col- 
oured, and  of  most  excellent  character,  had  re- 
aotly  left  her  service  without  giving  a  reason ; 
and  for  some  days  this  noble-hearted  young  lady 
cooked  the  dinner  and  cleaned  the  house,  and 
tr>ok  charge  of  her  two  children — did  all  cheer- 
fully, and  did  not  simper  over  her  changed  lot 
But  she  found  that  this  state  of  things  could  not 
fiossibly  last  She  discovered,  first  of  all,  from 
the  brother  of  her  late  servant,  a  student  in  the 
seminary,  the  reason  why  she  had  left  her  place. 
She  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her  mistress,  her 
vork,  or  her  food.  Her  grievances  were  two— 
irii,  she  was  not  introduced  to  the  visitors  of 


the  family ;  and,  second,  she  was  not  invited  to 
sit  at  table  with  the  minister  and  his  wife.  Upon 
making  this  discovery,  the  lady,  with  true  Scotch 
good  sense,  resolved  to  agree  unconditionally  to 
the  terms  of  the  sable  maiden.  She  had  tried 
the  method  of  being  mistress,  mother,  and  maid 
all  in  one,  and  it  did  not  succeed.  She  will  adopt 
thankfully  the  only  other  alternative.  The  treaty 
was  duly  concluded,  and  the  young  woman  had 
been  reinstalled  in  her  place  at  an  earlier  hour 
of  the  same  day  on  which  we  arrived. 

The  circumstances  were  explained  to  us ;  and 
we  learned  our  part.  Soon  after  we  entered  the 
parlour,  a  well-formed,  intelligent,  and  modest- 
looking  young  woman  came  in,  bearing  our  break- 
fast on  a  tray.    "  My  friends  from  Scotland,  Miss 

M ,'*  said  our  hostess,  glancing  toward  us, 

and  then  bowing  gently  to  the  maid.  The  maid 
responded  by  a  bow  and  smile  to  us  as  she  placed 
the  loaded  tray  on  the  table.  It  was  easily  done. 
The  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled,  and 
all  parties  were  satisfied.  The  other  condition,  of 
sitting  at  table  with  her  mistress,  the  young 
woman  waived  for  the  time,  on  the  sensible 
ground  that,  as  the.  company  was  large,  all  her 
time  was  required  in  serving.  I  am  bound  to 
confess  that  the  victor  was  generous.  She  did 
not  triumph  over  the  vanquished.  She  went 
about  her  work  with  manifest  contentment.  She 
was  obedient  to  her  mistress,  kind  to  the  children, 
and  obliging  to  us  who  were  strangers. 

Such  a  scene  could  not,  of  course,  be  enacted 
in  the  "  old  country  ;"  and  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  our  land  is  all  a  paradise  and  America  a 
desert  A  good  many  substantial  compensations 
go  to  balance  the  inconveniences  of  the  situation. 
If  this  picture,  which  is  simply  and  severely  true, 
shows  that  a  matron  may  sometimes  be  put  to 
her  shifts,  it  shows  also  that  a  man  is  a  man  in 
that  country,  and  a  woman  a  woman.  It  is  not 
a  bad  feature  of  society  in  any  land  that  all  the 
people  may  maintain  their  independence  and 
cherish  self-respect  The  circumstances  pre.^ent 
one  interesting  and  hopeful  side  to  the  patriot 
and  the  economist 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  we  enjoyed  the 
hospitaHty  of  an  agricultural  proprietor  ;  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  family  gave  us  further  insight 
into  rural  life  in  the  Northern  States.     The  head 
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of  the  house  was  a  tall,  hardy,  active  sexagenariau. 
With  his  wife,  three  sods,  one  daughter,  and  one 
maid-servant,  he  lived  in  his  own  house,  and  cul- 
tivated his  own  estate.  When  his  children  were 
young  he  had  sold  his  property  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  and  bought  this  fium  in  the  interior, 
for  the  sake  of  the  seminary  that  had  been  erected 
there  by  the  section  of  Presbyterians  to  which  he 
adhered.  The  education  of  his  children  was  per- 
mitted to  decide  absolutely  his  occupation  and 
his  place  of  abode.  It  was  the  time  of  sheep- 
shearing.  When  dinner  was  announced  the  three 
young  men  appeared  with  hands  and  faces  clean, 
with  blouses  thrown  over  their  clothes  to  hide 
whatever  ailment  might  have  been  caused  by 
handling  the  greasy  fleeces.  There  they  were,  a 
group  of  educated  gentlemen  turned  aside  for  a 
little  from  honourable  labour  with  a  grand  appe- 
tite for  an  ample  meal  Father  and  mother  pre- 
sided. The  daughter,  who  had  acted  cook,  had 
the  advantage  of  her  brothers  in  the  completeness 
of  her  toilet,  for  her  work  was  now  over  for  the 
day.  I  observe  that  even  common  toil  has  no 
perceptible  effect  in  stiffening  the  gait  or  vulgar- 
izing the  manners  when  it  is  toil  in  the  family, 
for  the  family,  and  by  a  member  of  the  family. 
This  young  lady  would  not  have  appeared  to  dis- 
advantage, either  in  intellectual  furniture  or  ease 
of  demeanour,  in  presence  of  a  group  of  her  own 
sex  here  whose  hands  had  never  come  in  contact 
with  a  cooking  utensil  I  do  not  propose  that 
well-educated  young  ladies  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances at  home  should  undertake  the  work 
that  is  ordinarily  done  by  servants ;  but  I  venture 
to  express  a  very  decided  opinion  that  they  have 
no  right  to  hold  their  heads  higher  than  their 
sisters  in  the  interior  of  the  American  States  on 
the  ground  of  being  exempted  from  such  toil. 
One  habit  may  be  suitable  in  one  country,  and 
another  in  another.  It  is  short-sighted  and 
foolish  to  condemn  as  shocking  and  vulgar  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  our  own  usages.  Neither  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  nor  on  the  Continent  of 
America,  is  ladyhood  made  so  dependent  on  doing 
nothing  as  in  these  British  Isles. 

In  this  proprietor's  family  I  observed  that  the 
single  servant  of  the  house,  a  fair  young  woman 
of  about  seventeen,  sat  at  table  by  her  master's 
side,  ready  to  make  herself  useful  on  every  side. 


but  taking  her  meal  with  the  family.  The  repast 
was  affluent  as  to  variety  and  excellence  of  ma- 
terials, and  was  respectable  even  on  the  side  of 
culinaiy  art  The  family  feared  the  Lord,  loved 
each  other,  and  went  out  and  in  with  honour 
among  the  children  of  their  people. 

Agriculture  in  the  States  is  in  some  of  its 
features  very  different  from  our  own.     For  one 
thing,  there  are  no  hedges.     The  hawthorn,  it 
appears,  cannot  be  successfully  cultivated,  and 
they  have  found  no  efficient  substitute.    Stone 
walls  as  fences  are  almost  as  rare.    The  universal 
substitute  is  timber,  not  erected  into  a  paling, 
but  laid  on  edge  in  a  zigzag  line  to  maintain  its 
equilibrium.     A  Scotchman,  moreover,  painfully 
misses  the  minute  cultivation  of  the  comers  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  at  home.      Ends  and 
comers  are  freely  left  in  a  state  of  nature.    It 
won't  pay  to  till  and  sow  and  keep  clear  eveiy 
little  strip  and  patch  on  the  edges  of  a  field. 
Land  is  plenty  here,  and  ploughmen  scarce.   Yon 
may  sometimes  see  one  unbroken  field  of  wheat 
of  greater  extent  than  the  largest  of  our  Lothian 
farms ; — and  such  wheat  I    The  sight  of  it  would 
be  a  feast  to  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  northern 
agriculturists,  who,  by  a  great  deal  of  coaxing, 
persuade  the  bleak  hill-side  to  biing  forth  as 
much  half-ripe  oats  and  barley  as  will  hold  soul 
and  body  together  till  next  year. 

The  fields  of  Indian  oom,  too,  constitute  a 
feature  of  the  landscape  that  is  new  and  strange 
to  our  eyes.  This  grain  grows  in  some  of  the 
Western  States  in  such  quantities  that  they  are 
obliged  to  use  it  as  fuel 

I  had  often  heard  a  prairie  described,  and  had 
formed  for  myself  some  conception  of  its  appear- 
ance, but  I  had  a  great  desire  actually  to  see  a 
real  prairie.     Like  the  Pyramids  in  human  art, 
and    Niagara    among    natural    phenomena,   the 
American  prairie  is  a  thing  that  must  be  seen  ere 
it  can  be  rightly  conceived,  even  after  the  most 
accurate  description  by  eye-witnesses.     In  passing 
through  Northern  Indiana,  and  entering  the  State 
of  Illinois  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  the 
traveller  already  feels  himself  gliding  along  a  land 
level  like  the  sea.     For  many  miles  along  the 
shore  the  country  leads  a  sort  of  amphibious  life, 
half  land  half  water.     Vast  areas  of  reeds  inter- 
vene between  the  water  and  the  solid  bank  ;  and 
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many  a  still  lagoon  the  railway  most  overleap  on 
trellis-work,  scaring  the  water-fowl  with  the  in- 
trusion of  its  noise  and  fire.  • 
It  was  on  a  journey  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
way from  Chicago  to  St  Louis  that  I  gained  my 
£rst  practical  knowledge  of  the  prairie  on  a  large 
scale:    Indeed,  it  is  the  largeness  of  the  scale 
that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  thing.     We 
hare  level  stretches  of  land  at  home,  but  as  they 
ire  of  limited  extent,  you  can  never  abandon  your- 
self completely  to  the  spirit  of  the  scene.     You 
cannot  escape  from  the  sight  of  wood-crowned 
heights.     It  is  like  a  voyage  in  a  narrow  channel, 
where  you  get  a  view  of  the  one  shore  before  you 
bid  farewell  to  the  other.     It  is  when  you  get 
beyond  sight  of  land  that  you  really  enjoy  in  full 
the  sensation  of  being  at  sea.     In  like  manner, 
you  do  not  properly  realize  'the  prairie  until  you 
are  out  of  sight  of  knd — that  is,  of  land  that 
rises  above  the  level     You  are  carried  on  the  rail 
soatLward  from  Chicago  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  without  a  curve  and  without  a  gradient 
The  horizon  surrounds  all,  as  at  sea,  a  straight  line 
separating  earth  from  sky.     After  you  have  driven 
along  for  some  time  without  observing  any  object^ 
year  attention  is  arrested  by  a  speck  in  the  sky 
where  it  meets  the  ground.     Forward  a  few  miles, 
and  lo,  it  is  a  hay-stack  or  a  farm-house,  looming 
larger  as  yon  approach  it,  precisely  like  a  ship  at 
sea.    You  have  launched  upon  what  seems  an 
infinite  meadow — a  green  grass  sea,  without  a 
visible  shore. 

Large  portions  of  the  ground  are  cultivated. 
The  construction  of  railways  in  America  proceeds 
upon  a  method  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtains 
at  home.  Instead  of  saying,  Here  are  two  large 
cities  a  hundred  miles  apart ;  let  us  connect  them 
by  rail  for  the  convenience  of  the  population : 
they  say,  Here  is  a  desert  three  hundred  miles 
long,  without  inhabitants;  let  us  run  a  line  of 
rails  through  it  frpm  end  to  end,  in  order  to 
snpply  it  with  a  popuktion.  The  thing  is  done, 
and  done  after  the  manner  following  : — A  com- 
pany is  formed.  They  apply  to  the  legislature 
of  the  State  for  liberty  to  construct  the  line.  The 
terms  proposed  are  :  Mark  off  a  strip  of  land  five 
miles  broad  on  either  side  of  the  line ;  survey  and 
divide  it  into  sections  of  one  mile  square  We, 
the  railway  company,  shall  tike  each  alternate 


lot,  and  each  alternate  lot  wiU  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  The  bargain  is  closed ;  the 
line  is  made.  The  company  are  repaid  by  the 
sale  of  their  own  half  of  the  ground ;  and  the 
State  gets  more  money  for  the  half  of  the  ground 
with  a  railway  running  through  it  than  they  could 
have  obtained  for  the  whole  of  it  before.  Both 
parties  make  a  profit,  population  flows  in,  and  the 
grass  of  the  prairie  yields  to  gigantic  fields  of 
wheat 

A  very  interesting  and  useful  kind  of  traffic 
springs  up  on  these  long  lines  that  run  north  and 
south.  They  supply  the  great  popuktions  of 
northern  cities  with  the  perishable  products  of  a 
semi  tropical  clime.  The  delta  near  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio, 
constituting  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  is  called  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility.*     It  is  especially  celebrated  for  luscious 


*  WliUe  I WM  in  the  act  of  preparing  these  notes,  a  character- 
istic letter  reached  me  hxnn  this  rery  region,  which  I  subjoin,  aa 
it  will  do  more  than  any  words  of  mine  to  give  the  reader  a  virid 
conception  alike  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  honesty 
plain,  direct  energy  of  the  people.  It  will  serve  at  once  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Western  American  style,  and  a  collection  of 
facts  which  may  be  depended  on.  My  correspondent  is  a  true 
man. 

OOLOONDA,  IXXXKOXS,  XT.  Si,  A. 
March  14.  1871. 
Bev.  William  Aknot. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  but  I  saw  you  and  heard  yon  speak  last  May  in  Phila- 
delphia at  the  General  Assembly ;  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  this  letter  to  you,  with  a  request  that  yon  will  procure 
for  it,  or  at  least  the  facts  which  it  communicates,  an  insertion  in 
some  paper  of  general  circulation  among  the  Presbyterians  of  5cot- 
land.    Bj  so  doing,  you  may  confer  a  favour  on  some  who  wish  to 
emigrate  to  this  country,  and  will  much  oblige  your  humble 
servant,  S.  Cook. 

An  iNTiTiNa  Fjrld  jtor  Eiuoraktb  moH  Scotland  xo 

AXBRICA. 

Oolconda,  Pope  Co.,  State  of  Illinois,  Is  located  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  eighty  miles  firom  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
vaUey  in  the  world.  Being  situated  in  latitude  88*,  it  iv  in  that 
happy  medium  wliich  yields  in  great  abundance  the  products  of 
both  southern  and  northern  climes.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes,  and  grapes,  of  the  northern  productions,  grow  to 
great  perfection.  And  Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco, 
cotton,  castor  beans,  and  melons,  of  the  southern. 

Beans,  peas,  pumpkins,  squashes,  and  garden  vegetables  of 
almost  an  endless  variety,  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  peaches,  apricots, 
grapes,  gooseberries,  currants,  blackberries,  strawberries,  and 
many  other  fruits  and  berries,  grow  to  great  perfection,  and 
always  seU  at  a  good  price  for  shipment  to  the  cities.  Our  win- 
ters are  short  and  mild.  There  was  but  one  week  last  year  when 
the  ground  was  so  hard  frozen  that  the  farmers  could  not  plough. 

Being  located  right  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  Is  navigable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  for  the  largest  steam-boats,  our  products  can 
be  shipped  at  any  time  to  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  or  New  Orleani, 
at  a  small  cost. 

The  land  is  hilly ;  and  that  which  has  not  been  brought  under 
cultivation  Is  covered  with  the  very  best  of  timber. 

Stone  for  building  purposes  is  abundant 
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fruits.  In  the  way-bills  of  the  railways  you  see 
prominent  notices  of  express  trains  at  certain 
seasons  to  run  from  Cairo  at  night  and  to  reach 
Chicago  in  the  morning,  not  for  passengers,  but 
for  ripe  peaches.  The  fruit  is  gathered  in  the 
orchards  of  the  south  in  the  afternoon,  and  dis- 
played in  the  market  of  Chicago  at  the  dawning. 
That  immense  city  is  distinguished  for  a  bold 
and  ingenious  engineering  work,  executed  a  few 
years  ago  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  cool 
and  clear  water.  It  was  found,  as  the  city  in- 
creased, that  the  supply  of  water  from  the  margin 
of  the  lake  was  anything  but  agreeable.  They 
constructed  a  tunnel  under  the  bottom,  running 
out  two  miles  into  the  lake,  with  a  tower  at  its 
extremity.  From  that  distance,  and  from  the 
bottom,  the  supply  is  brought  to  the  shore,  and 
pumped  up  for  distribution  by  gravitation.  An- 
other grand  hydraulic  work,  for  sanitary  purposes, 
is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  city 
grew,  within  the  memory  of  this  generation, 
from  a  few  fishing-huts  that  were  perched,  for 
convenience  of  boating,  upon  the  margin  of  a 
bballow  lagoon  that  ran  into  the  level  land  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore-line  of  the  laka  That 
Ingoon,  deepened  and  lined  with  wharves,  and 


Land  Is  cheap,  ranging  from  one  to  six  pounds  per  acre,  in  fee 
shnple,  according  to  quality,  improvement,  and  location. 

Golconda  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Pope  connty ;  has  about 
120O  inhabitants ;  has  a  Presbyterian  diurch,  a  good  house  of 
worship,  nearly  completed.  It  has  cost  already  $7400  {or  £1480). 
The  lower  story  is  completed,  and  we  are  using  it.  It  is  a  brick 
building,  and  yeiy  tastefully  and  conveniently  oon.ntructed. 

We  need  more  mechanics  and  labourers  here  of  aU  kinds.  Four 
hundred  Scotch  labourers  would  be  welcomed  here  at  once. 

There  is  not  a  tailOr  in  the  place  who  can  make  a  respectable 
fine  coat.  Wo  want  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  wag- 
gonmakers,  silversmiths,  millers,  cabinetmakers,  bakers,  milliners, 
mantuamakers,  barbers,  and  butchers. 

And  the  abundance  of  the  best  of  timber,  and  the  access  to  all 
the  markets  of  the  country,  and  the  cheapness  of  living,  make  it 
an  excellent  place  to  establish  a  hub  and  spoke  and  feUy  factoiy, 
and  a  furniture  factory. 

And  being  located  just  on  the  border  of  the  cotton-producing 
region  on  one  side,  and  the  grain-growing  region  on  the  other, 
and  surrounded  I^  an  abundanoe  of  coal  and  wood,  and  having 
good  water  transi>ortation  both  to  north  and  south,  it  Is  one  of 
the  best  locations  in  all  the  land  for  the  establishment  of  cotton 
mUls. 

We  have  the  best  porcelain  clay  in  the  world.  Great  quantities 
of  it  are  shipped  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  it  is  manufactured.  A 
pottery  ought  to  be  established  here. 

There  is  a  railroad  projected  from  here  to  Chicago,  upon  which 
work  ia  to  commence  in  May  or  June.  This  will  require  a  great 
many  hands,  and  good  wages  will  be  paid. 

We  have  a  few  Scotch  families  among  us  now  fh>m  Aberdeen, 
and  they  are  among  our  most  valuable  dtlxens,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  some  more  of  the  same. 

Any  persons  desiring  more  information,  or  desiring  aaslstanoe 
in  securing  homes  among  us,  will  receive  prompt  attention  by 
addressing  the  undersigned,  at  Golconda,  Pope  Co.,  HI.,  XT.  S., 
America.  8.  Cook. 


traversed  by  huge   drawbridges,   penetrates  in 
several  branches  the  principal  portions  of  the 
ciiy.     The  drainage  has  been  led  into  it    The 
water,  as  the  population  increased,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  offensive.    The  city  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Lake  Michigan.     The  water  is  discharged 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  away,  at  the  extremity 
of  Huron.      But  a  canal  from  the  lagoon  on 
which  the  city  stands,  rising  by  locks,  carries 
navigation  in  a  south-westerly  direction  by  the 
Illinois  river  to  the  Mississippi     The  summit 
level  is  forty  feet  above  the  lake.     The  inhabi- 
tants for  one  year  pumped  the  water  from  the 
lagoon  into  the  canal,  so  as  to  carry  it  by  gravi- 
tation into  the  Mississippi     But  this  was  a  tedi- 
ous process.     They  have  now  determined  to  at 
the  canal  through  on  the  level,  and  compel  the 
mighty  Michigan  to  discharge  itself  in  part  from 
its  upper  extremity.     Thus  a  river,  with  a  con- 
stant flow,  will  make  its  way  by  the  great  valley 
of  the  west  into  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  at  New 
Orleans,  to  that  extent  diminishing  the  volume 
of  Niagara  and  the  St  Lawrence,  and  increasing 
the  already  vast  stream  of  the  Father  of  waters. 
The  Americans  had  built  their  city,  and  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  it  was  built  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  lake.     It  should,  for  sanitary 
purposes,  have  stood  where  the  water  flows  out 
of  the  lake,  and  not  on  the  marshy  flat  where  the 
water   flows    in.      Energetic    and    enterprising 
though  they  be,  they  did  not  attempt  to  remove 
their  city  to  that  end  of  the  lake  where  the  river 
flows  out;   but   they  have  adopted  the  other 
alternative;  they  have  made  the  river  flow  out 
where  their  city  stands,  and  so  have  immensely 
improved  its  hygeanic  conditions. 

Chicago  has  risen  from  the  same  cause  that 
raised  Alexandria  in  the  heyday  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  it  is  the  port  of  exportation  for  the 
grain  of  the  prairies  ;  and  a  greater  than  Egypt 
is  here.  As  the  Western  States  coustitnte  the 
modem  and  larger  Egypt,  so  the  Atlantic  is  the 
modem  and  larger  Mediterranean.  Chicago 
gathers  the  com  of  the  West,  and  sends  it,  by 
inland  and  ocean  waters,  to  the  chief  market  of 
the  Old  World — our  own  teeming  and  manufactur- 
ing island.  Another  bond  of  union ;  both  grow 
richer  by  reciprocal  exchange. 

I  crossed  the  Mississipi  at  St  Louis — another 
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vast  city  of  rapid  growth  iu  the  past,  and  great 
expectations  in  the  future.  A  railway  bridge 
across  the  river  is  in  the  course  of  construction 
there.  The  steamers  moored  on  the  bank  at 
once  arrest  the  attention  of  a  traveller.  They 
are  literally  what  they  have  often  been  described 
to  be— huge  floating  hotels.  They  are  fitted  up 
in  the  most  goigeous  style.  The  length  of  the 
voyage  b  something  that  alnjost  baffles  one's 
power  of  conception.  From  that  city  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent  the  river  navigation  extends 
downward  1200  miles  to  New  Orleans,  and  up< 
wards  1800  miles  on  the  Missouri  branch  to  the 
north-west  A  river  navigation  by  steam  in 
one  stretch  extending  3000  miles  j  about  the 
some  as  the  distance  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York ! 

To  the  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  lies 
Kansas,  a  region  of  fabulous  fertility.  In 
Washington  and  in  Philadelphia  we  were  visited 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  a  land  company 
in  Kansas,  and  urged  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  State, 
at  the  expense  of  the  directors.  When  we  asked 
in  what  form  the  proprietors  could  expect  to  be 
reimbarsed  for  the  heavy  charge  of  carrying  our 
party  "out  West"  so  far,  entertaining  us  there, 
and  bringing  us  back,  he  replied  that  they  asked 
nothing  of  us  except  to  keep  our  eyes  open,  and 
tell  what  we  saw  when  we  returned  to  Scotland. 
They  have  a  strong  appetite  for  Scottish  settlers ; 
and  so  confident  are  they  of  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  land,  that  they  think  nothing 
more  is  wanted  to  send  a  stream  of  emigration 
in  that  direction  than  a  witness  who,  when  inter- 
rogated, will  simply  state  what  he  saw. 

The  railways  are  constructed  at  less  expense 
than  those  of  our  country;  perhaps  iiJi  some  re- 
spects they  are  less  solid;  but  they  seem  to  do 
their  work  well  I  travelled  several  thousand 
miles  by  them,  and  never  received  even  a  jolt 
One  thing  which  must  go  far  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
constmction,  \s  that  all  country  roads  are  crossed 
on  a  levd.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  or  danger.  The  sleeping- 
carriages  have  often  been  described.  There  is 
perhaps  an  excess  of  apparatus  about  them ;  and 
they  are  costly,  but  they  serve  the  purpose  welL 
There  is  more  need  of  them  in  America  than  here, 
<m  account  of  Uie  length  of  the  linea     They  con- 


trive, by  a  series  of  springs,  to  make  the  sleeping- 
cars  run  very  smoothly.  I  left  Chicago  at  night, 
enjoyed  a  sound  sleep,  rose  and  dressed  as  we 
approached  Detroit  in  the  morning,  shaved  com- 
fortably and  safely  while  the  train  was  running 
at  express  speed,  and  was  ready  for  breakfast  on 
board  the  steamer  that  carried  us  across  the  St. 
Clair,  the  glorious  blue  water  outlet  between 
Huron  and  Erie,  and  landed  us  on  the  dominion 
of  Canada  among  our  own  countrymen. 

Some  grave  difficulties  still  lie  in  the  political 
system  of  the  States.  These  constitute  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  us  in  view  of  the  world's 
future.  It  is  very  obvious  that  imless  some 
great  rending  occur,  that  commonwealth  will, 
in  a  short  time,  become  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world.  AU  who  intelligently  love  their  kind,  and 
desire  to  see  the  reign  of  righteousness  established 
on  the  earth,  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States 
improved  and  consolidated.  It  is  manifest,  more- 
over, that  these  two  freedom-loving  and  English- 
speaking  nations  will  exercise  reciprocally  an 
influence  on  each  other.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  our  intercourse  with  America,  during  the 
last  half  century,  hastened  the  liberalizing  of  our 
own  institutions,  and  so  saved  our  country  from 
the  shocks  which  Continental  nations,  slower  in 
the  race,  have  recently  undergone.  Thus  we 
have  benefited  from  the  experience  of  our  own 
ofi&pring;  and  they  in  turn  are  now  reaping 
benefit  from  us.  From  intercourse  with  men  of 
thought  and  worth  from  all  sections  of  the 
States,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  our 
success  in  obtaining  the  substance  of  popular 
freedom,  without  the  destruction  of  old  forms, 
gives  hope  and  encouragement  to  the  solid  and 
truly  conservative  element  in  American  society. 
With  one  voice,  those  who  have  anything  to  lose 
in  that  country  speak  with  regret  and  alarm  of 
universal  suflrage  which  prevails  among  them,  as 
distinguished  from  household  suflrage  amongst 
ourselves.  They  are  in  danger  of  being  inundated 
by  newly  arrived  adventurers,  who  may  be  ani- 
mated by  alien  sympathies  and  directed  by  foreign 
agents.  The  city  of  New  York  is,  in  municipal 
aflairs,  worse  than  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
precisely  because  it  is  the  spot  on  which  the 
most  of  the  foreign  element  is  first  thrown — the 
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spot  on  wliicli  the  greatest  quantity  of  sediment- 
ary deposit  remains.  The  rowdyism  of  New 
York  is  the  misfortune  rather  than  the  sin  of  the 
United  States.  The  becoming  attitude  for  us  in 
regard  to  it  is  sympathy  with  our  bretljren  in 
their  suffering  from  a  cause  which  cannot  by  any 
short  process  be  removed. 

While  no  wise  man  would  propose  to  make  the 
institutions  of  the  one  country  an  exact  copy  of 
the  institutions  of  the  other,  there  are  features  in 
both  systems  which  gain  the  approval  of  all  moder- 
ate men.  Thoughtful  men  in  the  States,  while 
on  the  whole  they  prefer  their  own  political 
system,  observe  and  own  some  most  beneficial 
features  in  ours.  They  are  well  aware,  for  ex- 
ample, that  while  their  President  might,  if  so 
disposed,  carry  on  the  government  for  a  period  of 
four  years  on  a  policy  disapproved  by  the  body -of 
the  people,  in  our  country  the  Prime  Minister 
would  be  deposed  in  a  week  if  he  should  run 
counter  to  the  will  of  Parliament,  and  a  new  ruler 
put  in  his  place,  without  a  revolution,  and  with 
scarcely  a  perceptible  jerk  as  the  train  moved  past 
I  do  not  intend  to  intimate  that  American  repub- 
licans prefer  our  method  to  their  own ;  but  I  do 
say  that  sensible  Americans  see  the  good  points 
in  our  method,  and  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
look  upon  us  as  a  down-trodden  race  because  we 
prefer  to  live  under  a  monarchy.  Both  systems, 
with  considerable  diversity  in  form,  secure  the 
substantial  liberty  of  the  people.  People  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea  perceive  and  confess  this  now.  A 
great  improvement  is  perceptible  of  late  years  in 
the  spirit  with  which  we  have  learned  to  treat 
each  other.  It  is  indisputable  that  our  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  changed  their  tone  for  the 
better  since  the  days  of  the  Alabama;  and  the 
change  will  be  generously  construed  by  the 
American  nation.  Already  a  consistent  rumour 
runs  that  the  High  Commission  for  settling  all 
international  claims  has  determined  the  principles 
of  a  solution,  and  that  it  only  remains  to  adjust 
the  details  according  to  the  accepted  rule.  Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers  !  Political  personages  seem 
not  incapable  of  learning  wisdom  by  experience, 
like  ordinary  men.  That  great  teacher,  however, 
always  charges  a  high  fee;  and  we,  the  British 
people,  must  pay  the  bill  There  seems  to  be  no 
method  whereby  diplomats  may  obtain  a  series 


of  lessons  under  the  great  pedagogue  at  their  own 
expense. 

In  now  drawing  these  Sketches  to  a  close,  I 
console  myself  with  the  hope  that  I  have  at  least 
done  no  harm.  When  people  from  this  country 
go  over  to  America  in  quest  of  oddities  and  ex- 
travagance, they  find  what  they  seek  in  abundance. 
No  wonder;  people  will  find  what  they  are  looking 
for  almost  anywhere.  And,  besides,  America  is 
so  big  and  so  free,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  you 
did  not  find  there  specimens  of  everything  pos- 
sible in  humanity.  But  to  collect  eccentricities 
and  print  them,  and'  on  the  faith  of  them  turn  the 
laugh  against  American  character  and  American 
institutions,  is  at  once  i^olish  and  wicked.  I  do 
not  set  myself  up  as  an  apologist  for  men  and 
things  in  the  States;  they  do  not  need  my  ad- 
vocacy. But  I  do  desire  to  present  myself  as  a 
witness  to  as  many  as  read  these  pages  of  certain 
facts  that  passed  under  my  own  observatioa  I 
found  eveiy where,  beneath  the  froth  that  comes 
readily  to  the  surface,  a  great  solid  stratum  of 
opinion,  -kind  and  favourable  and  affectionate  to- 
wards our  country  and  its  people.  My  conviction 
is  that  the  bone  and  marrow  of  American  society 
love  this  country  with  a  great  love.  They  greatly 
appreciate  a  kindly  judgment  from  us  of  their 
motives  and  conduct ;  with  corresponding  vehe- 
mence they  manifest  resentment  when  they  foil 
to  meet  the  kindness,  which  they  desire,  and 
which  they  think  they  deserve.  I  believe  it  is 
wnthin  our  power,  without  condescending  to  any- 
thing mean,  to  bind  that  people  to  ourselves  in  a 
faiit  friendship.  It  only  requires  generous  senti- 
ment and  fair  dealing  and  a  kind  word.  There  is 
no  real  or  natural  cause  of  quarrel  Our  interests 
are  not  antagonist  These  two  nations  have  a 
greater  interest  than  any  other  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world.  By  general  peace,  both  will 
prosper.  And  their  union  consolidated  would  do 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  prevent  war.  In- 
stead of  being  separate  or  rival  orbs,  these  two 
nations  might  be,  for  moral  effect  in  the  world, 
like  binary  stars — twins  locally  separated,  but  re- 
volving together  round  their  common  centre,  and 
constituting  toward  the  rest  of  the  universe  only 
a  single  power. 

If  we  should  now  restrict  our  view  to  whatever 
is  distinctively  Christian  in  the  two  countries,  ^e 
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are  brothers  in  a  sense  far  more  intimate  and 
potential  It  is  a  noble  function  for  the  Chris- 
tian brotherhood,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  become  the  living  nerve  that  binds  the  nations 
into  one.  We  have  one  Head  on  high,  although 
we  have  our  dwellings  on  different  sides  of  the 
sea.  If  we  are  together  members  of  Christ,  there 
slionid  be  no  jarring  in  spirit  against  each  other. 
I  find  that  the  late  James  Hamilton,  of  Begent 
Square,  London,  has  a  high  place  in  the  estima- 
tion of  American  Christians.  I  often  received 
additional  demonstrations  of  affection  on  the 
ground  of  the  part  that  had  fallen  to  me  in  edit- 
ing the  memorials  of  his  life.  Now  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  1     It  is  the  old  story  : 


love  begets  love.  The  Americans  who  visited 
London  were  wont  to  seek  him  out  as  ''the 
minister  that  prayed  for  America."  <'  He  loveth 
our  nation,"  has  always  been  a  talisman  to 
touch  a  people's  heart  The  peculiar  genius 
of  James  Hamilton  may  be  rare  ;  but  his  prayer- 
fulness  and  consequent  power  with  Ood  are 
not  rare.  If  the  power  of  the  Christian  fiEdth 
that  exists  on  both  sides  were  in  this  matter 
wisely  directed,  instead  of  one  tiny  wire  carrying 
over  tender  whispers  of  brotherly  regard,  there 
would  be  a  gre^t  multitude,  constituting  a  strong 
cord  which  could  not  be  broken,  making  two 
great  nations  practically  one  for  any  service  that 
their  common  Lord  might  require  at  their  hands. 


J^ctcktjs  sA  'J^tiBl  ]]^nb  ^xAzmx^. 
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OLDEN  LANE  is  one  of  the  awful  places 
of  the  East  End  of  London.  From  the 
numberless  courts  and  alleys  that  branch 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  there 
arises  a  steady  pestilent  mist  that  obscures  the  light  of  day. 
The  Uithe  sunshine,  that  awakens  all  nature  into 
melody  and  gladness,  brings  nor  mirth  nor  music  into 
the  dismal  precincts  of  Golden  Lane.  Its  black  crooked 
alleys,  teeming  with  life  that  scarce  seems  human  in  its 
avfiii  debasement,  annually  yield  a  noisome  crop  of 
crime;  for  the  thieves  that  lurk  in  their  foul  comers 
are  daring,  desperate  men  and  women. 

Golden  Lane,  with  its  ramifications,  affords  haunts  and 
hiding-places  for  over  twenty  thousand  thieves,  beggars, 
cadgers,  tramps,  costermongers,  small  shopkeepers,  and 
others;  and  within  the  gloomy  radius  eighty-three  pubho- 
houses  poor  their  liquid  fire  upon  the  inflammable  human 
°uss  that  seethes  about  them.  Yet  in  this  bumt-up 
desert  yoong  life  crops  out  Little  children  (God  pity 
them !)  are  bom  there  to  an  inheritance  of  want  and 
&^e.  All  through  the  dreary  year  those  outcasif 
lauibs  of  the  flock,  havmg  no  other  pasturage,  disport 
themselves  in  the  gutter,  fighting  one  another  at  inter- 
vals for  possession  of  the  refuse  of  a  costermongei^s 
barrow,  or  such  priceless  treasure-trove,  until  the  sultry 
hoots  of  the  long  summers  day,  or  the  dank,  chill  hours 
^  the  shorter  winter's  day,  have  dragged  to  a  condasion, 
and  darkness  drives  them  to  such  shelter  as  Golden 
^e  provides  for  its  tender  little  ones. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  wretchedness  and 
vice,  it  is  good  to  know  that  eight  years  ago  one  man 
(single-handed  then)  dared  to  inaugurate  a  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil ;  and  like  good  soldiers,  undaunted 


by  difficulties,  he  and  the  little  band  he  has  rallied 
round  him  still  fight  bravely  on,  upheld  by  a  measure 
of  success. 

Out-clanging  the  clangour  of  the  Sunday  market,  and 
the  conflicting  noises  of  Golden  Lane,  the  bell  of  the 
Costeraf  Mission-house  is  heard,  ringing  out  its  Sabbatli 
call  to  the  wicked,  the  weary,  the  heavy-laden,  to  come 
and  learn  God's  way  of  pardon  and  of  peace.  And  with 
the  echo  of  the  Sunday-bell  ringing  in  my  recollection, 
I  had  occasion,  on  the  beginning  of  one  week,  to  visit 
Golden  Lane.  It  was  washing-day  in  that  region,  and 
consequently  struck  the  eye  as  more  than  ever  grimy 
and  squalid,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed  more  than 
ever  foetid ;  for  the  steaming  half-washed  rags  of  the 
inhabitants,  stretching  across  and  across  the  narrow 
alleys,  swallowed  up  such  light  and  air  as  usually  per- 
colates through  the  dense  canopy  of  smoke  that  per- 
petually hangs  over  that  spot  Amidst  the  unfragrant 
groves  of  ragged  garments,  dissonant  sounds  of  shrewish 
tongues,  drunken  gibes,  wailing  children;  I  wended  my 
way ;  and  as  I  came  near  the  door  of  the  Costers*  Mis- 
sion-house, a  touching  sight  met  my  eyes.  None  the 
less  touching  that  it  is  common  as  sorrow.  Only  a 
pauper's  funeral— one  solitary  mourner  following,  with 
faltering  footsteps. 

This  mourner  was  a  fair-haired  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Her  peculiar  national  costume,  very 
scanty  and  threadbare,  told  that  she  was  truly  a  stran- 
ger in  a  strange  land  ^  and  friendless,  hopeless,  homeless, 
were  all  too  clearly  inscribed  on  her  young  face.  Let 
me  follow  at  a  little  distance,  and  watch  my  opportunity 
to  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  to  the  heart  of  the  be- 
reaved. 
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The  cemetery  was  some  distance  off,  and  before  we 
reached  the  spot,  the  brief  burial-service  of  the  pauper 
had  been  harried  over ;  but  the  mourner  was  in  time  to 
look  once  more  upon  the  coffin  that  held  the  silent  heart 
that  had  once  beat  warm  for  her.  Then  the  grave-digger 
shovelled  the  earth  down  on  it ;  and  as  she  watched  her 
dead  buried  out  of  her  sight,  she  pressed  her  hands  on 
her  breast,  as  though  to  still  the  throbbings  of  her  sore 
heart 

The  last  shovelful  of  earth  was  stamped  upon  the 
grave,  but  still  the  poor  girl  stood  motionless,  gazing  at 
the  fresh  mound  at  her  feet 

'*  Go  home,  like  a  good  girl,"  said  the  sexton,  in  the 
philosophic  tone  induced  by  familiari|y  with  this  form 
of  sorrow.  ''Qo  home,  and  don*t  take  on.  Frettin' 
don't  do  no  good.  It  don't  bring  dead  folks  to  life ;  do 
it,  now?" 

Still  the  girl  stood  as  one  spell-bound. 

^^  Move  on,  my  girl,"  said  the  man,  in  a  louder  tone, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  if  to  rouse  her. 
"  These  here  gates  has  to  be  locked  arter  you.  So  the 
sooner  you  goes  the  better  for  all  parties." 

Now  was  my  time.  "  Come  with  me,"  I  said,  taking 
her  by  the  hand  and  leading  her  gently  but  firmly  away. 
Meekly  she  allowed  me  to  guide  her  footsteps;  but 
when  we  stood  outside  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  she 
turned  to  gaze  yet  again  on  the  spot  where  she  had  left 
all  she  had  of  best  and  dearest,  and  stretching  out  her 
arms  imploringly,  with  an  exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry, 
she  called,  in  the  language  of  her  own  land,  "  Mother ! 
mother!"  and  all  her  {lent-up  sorrow  had  its  way. 
Tears,  first  of  all,  do  more  to  relieve  overcharged  heart 
and  brain  than  spoken  words  of  comfort ;  so  she  wept 
on  undisturbed ;  and,  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  we  re- 
turned to  Golden  Lane.  Through  the  intricacies  of  the 
lane  we  wended  our  way  until  my  companion  halted  at 
the  end  house,  in  one  of  the  narrowest  courts.  Up  a 
steep,  dark  stair  we  climbed ;  then  up  a  crazy  ladder, 
that  led  to  an  attic.  The  girl  unlocked  the  door,  and 
we  entered.  It  was  a  very  cheerless  place.  A  few 
straggling  rays  of  light  found  their  way  through  the 
cracked  panes  of  a  tiny  window  in  the  roof,  and  served 
to  show  the  sordid  details  of  the  room.  A  fire-place, 
that  could  by  no  possibility  hold  more  than  a  small 
handful  of  fuel,  be  the  day  never  so  cold  ;  a  wretched 
flock-bed,  with  scanty  covering;  one  or  two  coarse 
articles  of  crockery ;  a  battered  tin  kettle ;  a  small 
wooden  chest ;  numberless  chinks  in  floor,  sloping  roof, 
and  ceiling  for  the  winds  to  sift  through  the  bleak 
winter  nights.  And  as  my  eye  glanced  round  the 
miserable  place,  where  we  shoidd  be  sorry  to  house  a 
dog,  from  a  human  stand-point  I  could  not  but  think 
that  the  odds  had  all  been  on  the  si^e  of  death  in  the 
struggle  these  walls  had  so  lately  witnessed.  When 
sickness  visits  the  rich  man,  and  lays  him  low  on  his 
bed  of  down,  skilful  hands,  anticipating  every  wish,  are 
ever  ready  with  the  cooling  draught  to  moisten  his 
parched  lip,  or  the  soothing  anodyne  to  allay  his  pain. 


Eveiy  voice  and  footfall  is  hushed,  and  no  harsh  sound 
from  the  outside  world  is  permitted  to  jar  upon  his  ear; 
and  if,  with  all  these  alleviations,  he  still  finds  his  lot 
hard  to  bear— ah,  who  can  measure  the  misery  sickness 
brings  to  the  hovel  of  the  poor  ?  No  carefully  com- 
pounded draught  is  found  there  to  moisten  the  feveid 
lip.  No  soft  conch  to  ease  the  aching  limbs.  Hard 
and  comfortless  is  the  pallet,  scant  the  clothing  that 
covers  the  emaciated  form.  Every  discordant  sound  of 
the  outside  Babel  penetrates  the  crazy  walls  of  his  tene- 
ment, vexing  his  ear  with  hideous  din  all  through  the 
long  unrestful  hours.  Truly  the  lot  of  the  sick  poor 
pleads  with  agonized  entreaty  for  our  tenderest,  most 
helpful  sympathy. 

Meantime  the  lonely  tenant  of  the  attic  in  GoMen 
Lane,  bit  by  bit,  told  me  a  portion  of  her  history. 
Piecing  the  fragments  together,  here  it  is  in  brief  out- 
line:—Out  in  the  free,  open  country,  in  a  Swedish 
homestead,  the  happiest  years  of  her  life  were  passed. 
It  was  cold  there  in  the  winter,  but  bright  and  beauti- 
ful ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  fragrant  ptne->knot8  to  glow 
and  crackle  in  the  stove.  Then  out  in  Hie  summer 
days,  tending  the  cattle  on  green  hills  or  waving  wooda 
The  skies  in  her  country,  so  crystal  clear  and  high, 
were  not  like  this  low-hanging,  leaden  London  sky. 
And  in  their  little  homestead  they  dwelt  a  happy  family. 
But  when  she  (Hulda)  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  evil 
days  dawned  upon  the  little  household.  The  terrible 
sore  throat  came,  and  three  little  sbters  were  buried  in 
one  grave,  and  there  was  only  Hulda  and  the  bahy-boy 
Hans  left  Then,  to  enhance  the  grief  of  the  stricken 
mother,  the  hosband  and  father  fell  in  witli  bad  com- 
panions, who  speedily  gained  a  powerful  influence  for 
evil  over 'him,  and  by  degrees  enticed  him  to  join  them 
in  their  guilty  practices.  The  work  of  the  little  fanu 
was  neglected.  Home  was  neglected.  The  old  inno- 
cent pursuits  lost  their  charm.  The  unhappy  roan  vas 
bound  in  the  awful  captivity  of  sin.  One  evenbg  be 
returned  home  late.  That  was  now  no  uncommon 
occurrence,  and  the  broken-spirited  wife  had  ceased  to 
remonstrate.  But  on  this  night  he  was  more  than 
usually  moody  and  depressed.  Heavily  and  in  silence, 
with  head  bowed  on  his  breast,  he  seated  himself  by 
the  stove.  The  anxious  wife  spoke  gentle  words  to 
him,  but  an  impatient  gesture  was  his  only  reply ;  and 
the  poor  woman  turned  sorrowfully  away  to  seek  what 
rest  she  might  upon  her  tear-stained  pillow. 

The  hours  dragged  on,  still  she  listened  in  vain  for 
the  sound  of  her  husband's  heavy  foot  on  the  stairs. 
At  last  she  resolved,  even  at  the  risk  of  angering  him. 
to  steal  to  his  side  and  try  to  induce  him  to  go  to  rest 
Softly  she  entered  the  kitchen—he  was  not  there. 
She  searched  the  house,  calling  him  loudly  by  name, 
but  all  in  vain.  He  was  gone.  Morning  broadened  into 
day,  still  he  did  not  return.  The  friendly  neighbours, 
scattering  themselves  abroad,  searched  the  country  Ux 
and  near,  but  gained  no  tidings  of  the  fugitive.  Then, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  they  heard  that  a  robbery 
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h&d  been  committed  on  a  great  house  a  few  miles  off, 
and  amongst  others  suspicion  fell  on  Hulda's  father  as 
a  partaker  in  the  hurglary.  Hitherto  they  had  always 
bdd  up  their  heads  as  honest  and  industrious  people, 
and  this  fresh  blow  fell  with  overwhelming  force  on 
the  wife  and  child  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  had 
aggravated  his  sin  by  his  cowardly  desertion.  Tet, 
croshing  as  was  the  stroke,  it  failed  to  extinguish 
the  love  of  the  wife  that  clung  warm  and  true  about 
the  rained  man,  who  was  still  the  husband  of  her 
youth— the  father  of  her  cMdren.  And  this  woman, 
forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  but  loving  on  as 
woman  will,  resolved  to  go  forth  in  search  of  the  lost 
one. 

As  well  as  she  knew  how,  she  wound  up  the  affurs 
of  the  little  £Eurm ;  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  friends,  with  but  a  slender  supply  of 
money,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  old  homestead  that 
had  hitherto  sheltered  her  life  in  sun  and  shower,  and 
vent  forth  with  her  two  children,  hardly  knowing 
whither  she  went 

The  nearest  sea-port  she  thought  the  most  likely 
place  to  gain  information  of  the  wanderer.  Accord- 
ingly, she  directed  her  steps  thither.  After  many 
fruitless  inquiries,  she  at  last  gained  what  she  con- 
sidered reliable  tidings.  A  man  answering  in  all 
respects  to  her  description  of  her  husband,  had,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  sailed  for  London.  A  simple 
country  woman,  she  had  perhaps  heard  that  London 
streets  were  paved  with  gold,  so  rich  and  sumptuous  a 
city  was  it ;  but  she  had  not  heard  that  London,  with 
all  its  pomp  and  luxury,  is  cruel  to  the  friendless,  the 
homeless,  the  poor— hiid  not  heard  of  the  multitudi- 
nous life  that  throbs  in  the  mighty  heart  of  these  islands, 
nor  the  consequent  hopelessness  of  her  search  in  the 
bewildering  and  heterogeneous  mass.  Her  one  idea 
being  to  find  her  husband,  in  her  simplicity  she  thought 
the  right  course  for  her  was  to  follow  him  to  London. 
And  one  chill  winter's  night  the  helpless  trio  found 
themselves  standing  on  the  London  docks.  They  were 
f>:>rtunate  enough  to  find  a  room  vacant  in  an  adjacent 
lodging-house,  which  they  secured.  Then  commenced 
the  futile  search.  Day  by  day  the  mother  and  her  two 
children  would  wander  forth,  wistfully  peering  into  the 
strange  faces  in  the  crowded  streets ;  and  day  by  day 
the  sickness  of  hope  deferred  blanched  the  cheeks  and 
jiaralyaed  the  energies  of  the  wanderers. 

Their  landlady,  who  was  kind  to  them,  and  to 
whom  Huida,  in  such  English  as  she  could  command, 
confided  their  stbry,  shook  her  head,  but  advised  them 
to  advertise  for  the  missing  man;  accordingly,  an 
adrertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Times  and  several 
other  papers.  But  advertising  is  expensive ;  and  when 
their  advertisement  had  been  repeated  more  than  once 
or  twice  without  avail,  they  found  their  small  supply  of 
money  sadly  diminished.  In  vain  their  landlady  urged 
the  forsaken  woman  to  abandon  the  fruitless  search 
and  return  to  her  native  country :  still  hoping  against 


hope  that  she  might  even  yet  descry  the  well-known 
face  in  the  crowd,  she  lingered  on. 

Meantime,  they  must  obtain  employment  to  eke  out 
their  rapidly  failing  hoard.  Hulda  and  her  mother 
were  good  needle-women ;  but  in  these  days  of  machi- 
nery their  profits  were  very  small— too  small  to  procure 
the  delicate  and  nourishing  food  the  tender  Hans  re- 
quired ;  for,  in  the  close  London  atmosphere,  the  little 
one,  reared  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country,  began  to 
droop,  and  the  coarse  food  they  were  forced  to  share 
with  him  was  distasteful  to  his  dainty,  milk-fed  lips. 
And  when  the  mother  and  child,  with  no  thought  of 
parting  in  their  hearts,  were  devising  how  they  mighty 
out  of  theur  scanty  store,  the  better  nourish  and  cherish 
their  darling,  the  quickened  ear  of  the  child  had  caught 
the  distant  sound  of  the  feet  of  Qod's  messenger  com- 
ing for  him,  and  gladly  bounded  from  this  cold,  rough 
world  into  his  arms,  and  mother  and  child  were  left  to 
weep  over  the  fair,  small  casket  tliat  once  held  the 
spirit  of  H&nschen. 

As  the  months  rolled  on  work  grew  scarcer,  and  they 
found  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of 
their  little  room  in  this  comparatively  magnificent  part 
of  the  East  End.  So  they  were  forced  down  to  Golden 
Lane.  And  still  time  glided  on,  unmarked  save  by 
the  constant  anguish  of  patience  and  the  bitterness  of 
penury  silently  endured ;  for  an  inriate  pride  kept  them 
reticent,  and  they  shrank  from  asking  help  from 
strangers.  Even  if  they  would,  they  could  not  now 
return  to  their  own  country,  for  their  means  of  doing  so 
were  exhausted. 

And  as  hope  gradually  died  quite  awny  in  the 
mother's  heart,  her  physical  strength  forsook  her. 
Weeping  had  dimmed  her  eyesight,  so  that  she  could 
no  longer  see  to  sew  fine  work ;  and  as  her  step  grew 
feebler  day  by  day,  Hulda  would  have  fetched  a  doctor, 
but  her  mother  would  not  have  it  so.  Husbanding 
her  strength,  although  with  ever-increasing  difficulty,, 
she  set  herself  to  fulfil  her  daily  and  rough  task  of  sack- 
making.  To  eke  out  their  earnings  Hulda  rose  at 
dawn  and  went  to  Covent  Garden,  where,  for  a  trifle, 
she  purchased  a  bunch  of  violets,  which  she  made  up 
into  tiny  bouquets,  and  offered  for  sale  on  her  way  to 
the  slop-shop  that  employed  them.  And  still  the 
languid  days  dragged  on,  until  the  needle  dropped 
from  the  mother's  nerveless  fingers.  The  brave  but 
unequal  struggle  was  ended;  and  succumbing  to  the 
hand  of  disease,  induced  by  anxiety  and  want,  she  laid 
herself  down  on  the  pallet  from  which  she  never  rose. 
The  landlord  received  due  notice  of  the  death  of  his 
tenant,  and  arranged  with  the  parish  authorities  for 
the  interment ;  and  on  that  day  I  had  seen  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.  It  was  a  sad  life-history,  and 
narrated  with  an  uncomplaining  hopelessness  that 
went  to  the  heart 

"  In  the  time  of  your  deep  distress  did  you  pray  to 
God  to  help  you,  dear  child  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  prayed ;  but  where  was  the  use  ?*  Mother 
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kept  on  praying  till  she  died ;  but  when  I  saw  for  certain 
she  was  to  be  taken  too,  I  gave  it  up.  Mother  told  me 
God  was  good,  and  our  Father;  and  that  when  oiur 
Saviour  lived  in  this  world  he  had  more  sorrow  to  bear 
bhan  we  had  even.  But  if  God  is  good,  and  our  Father, 
why  did  he  not  heed  us  when  we  begged  him  to  help  us  ? 
lie  never  did.  \\c  prayed  that  we  might  find  father. 
We  prayed  for  Hanschen.  I  prayed  mother  might  be 
left  with  me.  It  was  all  no  use.  I  suppose  Golden 
Lane  is  too  far  away  for  God  to  hear  our  voices."  And 
Hulda,  seated  on  the  floor,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro, 
seemed  the  very  image  of  despair.  In  the  first  agony  pf 
her  isolation  and  sorrow  she  knew  not  the  import  of  that 
which  her  lips  uttered,  and  taking  no  heed  of  her  reck- 
less words,  I  briefly  tried  to  tell  her  of  the  surely  coming 
day  when  the  balance,  that  to  us  seems  sorely  unequal, 
shall  be  seen  held  in  fair  and  perfect  equipoise— when 
the  many  contradictions  of  life  shall  be  recondled,  all 
the  "riddle  of  this  painful  earth"  solved,  and  we  shall 
see  God's  reason  why  in  the  large  light  of  eternity.  But 
Hulda  shook  her  head  incredulously,  and  I  could  see 
that  an  expression  of  bitterness  had  gathered  on  the 
soft  young  face,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  burden  so  early 
laid  upon  her. 

*'  You  tell  me,  Hulda,  that  God  has  never  answered 
your  prayers ;  but  do  yon  know  it  was  God  that  sent  me 
here  to-day  r* 

**  If  it  teas  God,  he  sent  you  too  late." 

"  Not  too  late,  dear  child,  to  help  you." 

"  /  don't  want  help.  I  want  to  die— oh,  I  want  to 
die,  and  sleep  quiet  beside  mother !  How  can  I  live  in 
this  awful  place  all  alone?" 

**  Hulda,  listen :  Hans  was  but  a  tender  little  one. 
Your  mother— who,  you  tell  me,  loved  and  trusted  God 
—carried  a  cnished  and  broken  heart  in  her  bosom. 
Our  Father,  who  knows  the  spirit  of  each  child  of  his, 
knew  this,  and  because  his  name  is  love  he  transplanted 
those  drooping  ones  into  the  sunshine  and  shelter  of  his 
own  garden.  But  God  ha£  left  you  here,  in  your  youth 
and  strength,  because  he  has  work  for  you  to  do  for  him. 
And  you  will  not  die,  but  live,  until  God's  plan  for  your 
life  is  fulfilled." 

Still  the  hard,  embittered  face  told  me  my  words  were 
as  an  idle  tale.  Poor  waif  of  humanity,  tempest-tossed 
ADd  not  comforted  on  life's  roughest  sea ! 

After  making  some  small  arrangements  for  her  com- 
fort, I  was  obliged  to  go,  althougli  it  went  to  my  heart 
to  leave  this  motherless  lamb  ^'bleating,  in  weary 
dearth,"  in  the  great  wilderness.  But  before  I  went  I 
wrote  down  my  address,  and  directed  her  to  come  to  me 
next  morning. 

After  some  meditation  and  talking  the  case  over  with 
a  friend,  we  resolved,  as  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction, 
to  remove  Hulda  from  the  morally  and  physically  de- 
teriorating atmosphere  of  Golden  Lane,  so  made  im- 
mediate arrangements  to  have  her  lodged  elsewhere. 

True  to  time,  Hulda  presented  herself  at  our  house 
next  day.    Her  fair  hair  was  neatly  coiled  round  her 


head ;  her  dark  blue  dress,  though  worn  and  darned  in 
many  places,  was  tidily  arranged ;  and  she  had  contrived 
to  pick  up  a  bit  of  black  ribbon  to  tie  round  her  battered 
little  straw  hat  Altogether  it  was  a  marvel  how  any 
one  so  neat  and  dean  could  possibly  have  emerged  from 
the  blackness  of  Golden  Lane.  From  her  replies  to  oor 
various  inquiries,  we  found  she  was  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  there  was  a  straightfor- 
wardness in  her  mode  of  expressing  herself  that  was 
encouraging.  During  the  two  years  she  bad  passed  in 
England  she  had  acquired  our  language,  and  spoke  it 
with  perfect  facility.  Her  parents  had  given  her  a  good 
education,  and  she  could  read  and  speak  German  as 
well  as  her  own  tongue,  and  was  well  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion. 

There  was  no  ignorance,  at  all  events,  to  combat  in 
Hulda's  case— the  ground  was  ready  tilled.  By-and-by 
we  told  her  that  we  had  secured  a  lodging  for  her,  where 
she  should  have  a  comfortable  home,  and  a  kind  land- 
lady, and  that  she  need  not  sleep  another  night  in  t!ie 
lonely  attic  in  Golden  Lane. 

At  this  glad  news  the  doud  of  despair  began  to  break 
on  the  young  brow.  "  Thank  you  for  that,"  she  said 
fervently;  "  but  oh,  if  only  mother  could  come  as  well," 
and  the  bitter  tears  welled  up. 

The  new  abode  was  a  poor  place  enough,  but  it  was 
clean  and  quiet,  and,  after  the  hoirors  of  Golden  Lane, 
a  paradise  to  Hulda.  Again  and  again,  in  broken  wonis, 
she  strove  to  express  her  thankfulness,  but  the  voiceless 
eloquence  of  her  eyes  said  what  language  could  not,  and 
sent  a  glad  thrill  to  our  hearts.  Let  the  sybarite  who 
sits  rose-crowned  at  the  feast  of  life,  yet  in  the  midst  of 
the  banquet  sighs  for  a  new  sensation,  but  try  the  luxniy 
of  doing  good,  and  in  the  simple  act  of  giving  a  cup  of 
cold  water  to  one  of  God's  fainting  poor  he  will  experi- 
ence an  ecstasy  that  will  cast  other  enjoyments  into  the 
shade. 

Time,  with  the  blessed  eUisticity  of  youth  to  aid  him, 
gradually  wrought  his  kindly  cure  on  Hulda's  wounded 
spirit.    Once  more  her  step  grew  light,  her  blue  eyes 
brightened,  and  her  naturally  energetic  and  independent 
nature  came  into  play.    Provided  with  suitable  materials, 
she  had  learned  to  make  delicate  and  beantifid  lace, 
which  she  sold  at  a  fair  profit    But  with  the  young 
blood  dancing  in  her  veins,  she  found  it  very  irksome 
to  sit  quietly  at  work  all  day  long  in  her  little  room, 
and  only  her  strong  desire  to  be  independent  urged  her 
to  the  completion  of  the  distasteful  daily  task.    Bat  as 
the  days  grew  long  and  sunny,  the  yearning  for  light, 
and  air,  and  motion,  became  irresistrhle,  and  she  be- 
thought her  of  her  old  occupation  of  flower-selling, 
resolving  to  direct  her  energies  into  that  channel  as  one 
more  suited  to  her  active  nature  than  sitting  over  her 
work  at  home  all  through  the  long  sunshiny  hours.     So 
with  much  natural  taste  she  made  up  flowers  for  the 
button-hole,  and  arranging  them  in  her  basket,  she 
went  forth  to  sell      Her  modest  but  self-possessed 
manner,  her  bright  eyes  and  picturesque  costume,  at- 
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tracted  attention,  and  her  effurts  were  successful — as 
many  miniature  bouquets  as  she  could  make  up  she  sold. 
And  oat  of  the  proceeds  of  her  flower-basket  she  could 
not  only  pay  her  own  way,  but  one  proud  day  had  suf- 
ficient surplus  to  purchase  for  herself  a  new  costume. 
Stimulated  by  success,  and  highly  pleased  with  her  new 
mode  of  life,  she  applied  to  the  managers  of  various 
concert-rooms  and  theatres  to  be  allowed  to  sell  her 
flowers  in  those  places  of  amusement  Leave  was 
gnwted,  and  soon  the  once  stranded  barque  floated  on 
the  flood-tide  of  prosperity. 

But  the  wave  of  success  did  not  waft  her  soul  dearer 
God,  and  we  trembled  for  the  safety  of  a  young  and 
attnuitiTe  girl  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
a  dissolute  city,  in  the  occupation  she  had  unadvisedly 
chosen.  Many  a  warning  was  addressed  to  her  to  take 
heed  lest  she  slipped,  and  in  her  fall  the  cruel  feet  of 
the  crowd  should  trample  her  to  death.  And  the  earnest 
advice  was  given  that,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss,  she  should 
give  up  her  present  perilous  occupation  and  revert  to 
the  safer,  if  more  monotonous,  occupation  of  lace- making 
at  home.  But  to  this  counsel  Hulda  respectfully  but 
resolutely  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  changeful,  out-door 
life  pleased  her  well.  The  aesthetic  part  of  her  nature 
was  charmed  by  the  gay  scenes  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
melody  of  the  opera,  as  she  stood  within  the  enchanted 
doors,  flower-basket  in  hand,  vending  her  bouquets. 

Because  we  asked  her  to  do  so,  she  came  regularly 
to  church;  but  though  outwardly  decorous,  to  a  close 
observer  it  was  but  too  evident  that  Hulda*s  heart  was 
not  in  the  worship  of  the  people  of  God.  Without  fixed 
principle,  she  had  no  other  shield  to  throw  around  her, 
as  she  trod  her  perilous  path,  but  the  miserably  inefficient 
one  of  her  own  innate  dignity  and  the  instinctive  purity 
of  maidenhood.  And  with  hearts  that  yearned  over  this 
wanderer  we  ever  commended  her  anew  to  the  care  of 
the  Great  Shepherd. 

Weeks  rolled  on,  and  as  we  sat  late  in  the  library  one 
Saturday  night,  Hulda  was  ushered  in.  Her  face  was 
troubled,  and  her  voice  trembled  with  suppressed  emo- 
tion, as,  in  the  mode  characteristic  of  her,  she  plunged 
without  preliminaries  into  the  matter  in  hand. 

**  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  can  no  longer  exist  without 
legion.  I  must  find  Qod.  I  made  up  ray  mind  to 
hare  no  religion.  I  gave  up  reading  the  Bible.  I  gave 
Qp  my  prayers.  To  please  yon,  I  went  to  church;  but 
I  did  not  listen  to  the  reading  or  the  sermon.  I  said 
within  myself,  Of  course  the  clergyman  must  talk  reli- 
gion—it is  his  trade;  but  it  is  only  talk,  and  means 
nothing.  But  still,  though  I  have  put  religion  far  away 
from  me,  there  has  always  been  a  gnawing  at  my  heart. 
And  though  I  have  tried  to  be  happy,  I  have  failed. 
And  when  I  wake  up  in  the  night,  I  am  so  terrified 
because  I  have  no  Qod. 

"Now,  the  gnawing  at  my  heart  has  grown  worse, 
and  gives  me  no  rest  Flowers,  sunshine,  pretty  pic- 
tures cannot  cure  it  I  know  I  shall  have  no  peace  till  I 
find  God.  It  \$ftarfvllylondy  in  the  darkvnthout  God,^* 


As  we  listened  to  the  outpouring  of  the  broken  heart, 
the  mind  reverted  to  St  Augustine's  true  word :  "  Lord, 
thou  hast  formed  the  soul  of  man  for  thyself,  and  it  is 
ever  restless  till  it  finds  repose  in  thee." 

Then  the  wondrous  old  story  of  the  Cross  was  told ; 
and  though  it  had  many  a  time  and  oft  fallen  on  the  heed- 
less ear  of  the  listener,  .now  with  new-born  eagerness 
and  interest  she  drank  in  each  word.  And  mingling 
our  prayers,  we  implored  the  Qood  Shepherd  of  the 
sheep  to  admit  this  lamb  into  the  one  fold,  to  go  no 
more  out  for  ever. 

From  this  crisis  iu  Hulda's  spiritual  history  a  light 
from  heaven  irradiated  her  path,  showing  her  life  in  a 
new  aspect  And  after  a  mental  conflict  of  some  sever- 
ity, she  resolved  to  give  up  selling  flowers  at  theatres 
and  such-like  places.  She  was  young,  and  naturally 
of  a  joyous  temperament,  dearly  loving  change,  motion, 
light,  warmth,  glow,  and  this  resolution  involved  self- 
denial  and  a  measure  of  worldly  loss.  That  which  had 
cost  her  nothing  was  not  laid  upon  the  altar;  but  the 
inner  voice  told  her  the  sacrifice  was  imperative—that 
th€  garish  scenes  of  the  theatre  were  no  fitting  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart  for  one  who  proposed  openly  to  wear 
the  badge  of  disdpleship,  by  commemorating  our  Lord's 
dying  love  at  his  table.  And  the  blessed  fruits  of  cross- 
bearing  were  not  withheld,  wb  thought,  as  we  contrasted 
the  serene  brows  and  contented  lines  of  the  fair  young 
face,  with  the  embittered,  stormful  lines  that  a  few 
short  months  ago  had  distorted  its  round  outlines.  And 
as  we  drew  the  comparison,  our  hearts  were  filled  with 
gratitude  to  the  directing  Providence  that  had  guided 
our  footsteps  to  the  pauper's  funeral 

Hulda  had  mentioned  to  us  the  name  and  address  of 
a  sister  of  her  mother's,  who  lived  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances in  Stockholm.  But  during  their  exile  no 
communication  had  taken  place  between  the  relatives. 
In  their  darkest  hour  of  need,  Hulda's  mother  shrank 
from  asking  help  of  one  who  had  been  most  of  all 
opposed  to  their  leaving  their  native  land,  and  a  similar 
feeling  had  stayed  the  daughter's  hand. 

Without  acquainting  Hulda  of  our  intention,  we 
thought  it  well  to  write  to  the  near  kinswoman,  telling 
of  her  niece's  whereabouts,  and  giving  a  brief  risumS  ot 
the  sad  history  of  the  little  family  after  they  landed  on 
our  shores.  Accordingly,  the  letter  was  penned  and 
despatched.  More  speedily  than  we  had  hoped,  came  a 
reply  in  German — heart-warm  and  womanly,  full  of  the 
tenderest  expressions  of  sympathy;  and  praying,  above 
all,  that  Hulda  should  at  once  come  to  her,  where  was 
her  rightful  home,  and  a  warm  welcome. 

Hulda's  feelings  on  hearing  her  aunf  s  letter  were 
mingled.  She  loved  her  own  land  and  its  ways  passing 
well ;  yet  her  warm  heart  clung  to  us,  as  did  ours  to 
her—for  was  she  not  our  foundling  and  the  child  of  our 
prayers  1  However,  it  was  for  Hulda's  good  that  she 
should  go.  All  arrangements  were  made,  and  one  bright 
day,  with  the  pain  tugging  at  our  hearts  that  each 
sojourner  in  this  world  of  partings  comes  to  know  full 
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'well,  we  watched  the  outward-bound  vessel  with  Hulda 
on  board  steam  out  of  the  docks.  And  now  that  she 
is  once  more  a  dweller  on  her  native  soil,  letters  from 
her  hand  come  to  us  from  time  to  time,  telling  of  her 
happy  and  useful  life,  "  holding  fast  her  profession." 

There  are  few  stories  like  that  of  Hulda  entered  in 
the  East  End  visitor's  note-book— a  tragic  commence- 
n^cnt  leading  to  a  glorious  sequel  Most  of  the  stories 
entered  there  are  of  a  gloomier  cast: — stories  of 
waifs  and  strays,  tossed  hither  and  thither  on  the 
stormy,  polluted  waves  of  eastern  London,  and,  with  no 
hand  to  help  nor  eye  to  pity,  are  lost  there :  stories  of 
sickness,  want,  raggedness,  and  at  last  stanration,  over- 
taking men  and  women  who  have  ''seen  better  days," 
and  are  too  proud  to  beg  for  succotyr,  and  who  have 
turned  their  faces  to  the  wall  and  died,  rather  than 


accept  the  alternative  of  the  workhouse :  stories  of 
hundreds  of  defenceless  women  and  children  in  Wap- 
ping,  Shadwell,  Bethnal  Green,  Sfaoreditch,  Spittal- 
fields,  to  whom  London,  with  its  luxury,  wealth,  pomp, 
abundance,  is  a  shelterless  desert,  where  they  drop  un- 
heeded and  uncared  for,  through  sheer  want :  and,  sad- 
dest of  all,  stories  of  sin  and  shame ;  of  men  and  women 
who  will  not  be  saved ;  who,  even  when  rescued  by  some 
friendly  hand,  and  outwardly  cleansed  and  heal&l,  vill 
not  torn  back  to  give  gloiy  to  God.  Yet  although 
Hulda's  story  forms  an  ezoeptionaUy  bright  page  in 
the  East  End  note-book,  we  may  not  abate  our  efforts 
for  God's  poor.  For  v^y  he  knows  the  heart,  and 
when  he  sees  it  to  be  good,  he  will  refresh  the  wearj 
soul  of  his  faithful  labourer  with  the  wine  of  success. 

H.  A.  PAULER. 


THE  TBAGEDT-ACTED  EVEBT  BIGHT. 

BT  BEY.  JOHN  HAItL,  D.D.,  NEW  TOBE. 


OENE  FIRST.— A  dingy  room,  with  a  dull 
light  in  it ;  on  an  old  and  ill-used  S0&  a 
pale,  jaded  woman  in  a  half-sleep.  We 
may  study  the  room  till  she  awakes. 

Something  of  former  respectability  in  it  Bookcase, 
for  example,  with  glass  doors— now  a  general  depository 
of  odds  and  ends ;  carpet  of  nice  pattern,  but  sorely 
faded,  and  worn  into  ragged  holes  near  the  windows ; 
window-curtains  Once  there,  as  appears  by  the  poles, 
once  gilt,  now  disclosing  their  native  pine ;  chairs  un- 
stable, and  of  several  patterns ;  a  small  dock  on  the 
mantle-piece,  the  newest-looking  thing  in  the  place, 
that  strikes  with  a  quick,  wheezing  sound,  as  if  it  had 
caught  cold  and  rushed  through  its  striking  nervously, 
as  if  ashamed  of  itself,  and  glad  to  be  done  with  it  But 
it  wakes  up  the  woman  from  her  dog-sleep. 

"  Twelve  o'clock,  and  Tom's  not  home  yet  Well,  I 
wonder  where  he  is.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  I'm  dead- 
tired  ;  I  wish  I  could  go  to—"  Ringing  at  the  door- 
bell violently  and  continuously,  and  she  goes  to  open  the 
door ;  returns  accompanied  by  a  youth  of  about  fifteen. 

While  the  poor  mother,  in  evident  fear,  lays  out  a 
Slipper,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  him.  His  face  is  the 
oldest  of  him,  two  or  three  years  older  than  his  body ; 
traces  of  good  features— eyes,  for  example ;  lips  thidc- 
cned  and  swollen,  and  cheeks  flabby  and  tallow-coloured. 
Clothes  unmatched ;  part  shabby,  part  flashy ;  all  smell- 
ing strongly  of  tobacco  smoke. 

"  Where  were  you,  Tom  ? "  timidly  says  the  mother. 

"  Oh,  enjoying  myself." 

"  I  know;  but  where,  Tom  1 " 

*'  OhI  at  Hallack's;  all  the  fellows  were  thei;e." 

"And  where  then,  Tom?" 

"  Oh,  nowhere ;  took  a  walk." 

"  Tom,  you  were  somewhere  else ;  you  were  drinking; 
I  know  it." 


''  Oh  yes !  the  fellows  turned  in  at  the  comer  and  had 
a  drink." 

"Tom  dear,  I  am — ^you'll  break  my  heart" 

"Come  now,  stop' that,  mother.  If  a  fellow  works 
hard  all  day  he  must  have  some  fun  when  he  can,  with- 
out being  cross-questioned;"  and  pushing  the  empty 
plate  away,  and  rising  with  a  movement  that  upset  his 
chair,  Tom  slams  the  door  after  him,  and  goes  to  his  bed. 

"  God  help  me !  what  can  I  do  ?" 

Tes ;  God  help  you,  poor  weak  mother !  Tou  gave 
up  the  reins  to  a  headstrong  boy  too  soon.  And  now 
you  cannot  get  them  back. 

SoBiTB  Sbcond. — The  same  room,  darker  and  more 
dismal,  bookcase  and  clock  gone ;  no  carpet ;  a  woman, 
old  and  feeble,  with  a  look  of  constant  terror.  Long 
past  midnight  Several  times  she  has  moved  about, 
started,  listened,  drawn  her  old  shawl  around  her  bent 
shoulders,  and  then  flung  herself  down  again.  At 
length  there  is  knocking,  and  Tom  comes  in.  He  is  a 
man  now,  in  size  and  years,  but  with  a  defiant  and  dare- 
devil look  that  makes  you  turn  away  firom  him.  His 
breath  is  heavy  with  drink,  and  his  clothes  look  as  if  he 
picked  them  on  chance  out  of  a  heap. 

<'  Tom  dear,  you're  killing  yourself  and  you're  kill- 
ing me  too.    If  s  past  three  o'clock,  and  I'm—" 

"  Come  now,  sliut  up,  old  woman ;  I  know  all  that  by 
this  time  pretty  well,  I  guess.  You  just  get  to  your 
bed,  and  I'll  take  care  of  myself." 

"  Tom,  I  don't  want  to  go  till  you're  ready;  I'll  wait" 

"Oome,  old  woman,  here's  your  candle.  Tm  old 
enough  to  mind  Number  One." 

And  the  poor  mother  goes.  He  would  abuse  her, 
strike  her,  as  he  has  many  a  time  done,  when  quite 
drunk,  if  she  did  not  She  goes  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep 
—to  think  and  weep.    Yes!  she  thinks.    Tom  is  not 
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Ler  oldest  child.  She  had  another,  Willy,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  two.  She  remembers  the  little  curly  head,  the 
smooth  brow,  the  waxen  hands  that  lay  in  the  small 
coiiin)  beside  which  she  and  her  husband  stood  and  wept 
bitterly.  She  was  broken-hearted.  All  the  world  looked 
like  a  gTa?e  to  her.  It  was  many  a  day  before  she  was 
content  to  think  that  God  should  take  her  child.  And 
then  Tom  came.  She  thought  of  him  as  a  baby,  of  his 
baby  tricks,  of  his  boyish  ways,  of  her  pride  in  him. 
And  now !  Ah !  she  thinks  there  are  heavier  blows  than 
death  can  strike.  There  are  greater  griefs  than  a  child's 
djing.  And  the  poor  crushed,  confused  spirit  wanders 
tc  and  fro,  from  the  coffin  of  dead  Willy  to  the  living 
sorrow  of  her  life ;  and  then  come  ^broken  thoughts  of 
Goti  Perhaps  she  had  been  wrong  to  Him.  Perhaps 
she  ivas  seeing  it  now.  Perhaps  He  would  pity  her. 
He  knew  a  parent's  heart  He  was  ''  Our  Father ;" 
and  then  she  thought  of  her  mother,  and  remembered 
her  mother  teaching  her  '*  Our  Father."  Oh,  how  long 
ago  and  far  away  that  appeared !  Ages  of  sorrow  lay 
between.  And  she  went  over  ''Our  Father"  to  the 
veiy  end.  Thus  diverted  &om  her  griefs,  and  soothed 
and  vom  out,  the  poof  gray-headed,  heart-broken  old 
woman  went  to  sleep. 

As  for  Tom,  when  his  mother  left  the  room,  and  was 
lioiet,  be  produced  a  bottle  he  had  brought  in;  he  raked 
up  the  coals  in  the  stove ;  he  dzank  again  and  again ; 
and  then  flung  himself  on  his  bed  and  slept  the  drunkard's 
sleep. 

ScjQTE  Thibd. — The  same  room,  better  furnished; 
some  new  things  in  it,  and  a  sewing-machine  in  the 
space  by  the  window.  The  old  mother  gone— dead  and 
hched.  Tom  has  married.  That  is  his  wife,  with  a  print 
gown  of  flaming  oolouxs,  and  enormous  ear-rings.  She 
Ui  been  a  domestic,  but  got  tired  of  restraint,  saved 
money,  and  set  up  a  sewing-machine,  and  thus  was  firee 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  where  she  met  Tom,  walked  with 
him,  received  his  proposals,  and  at  length  mairied  him, 
^  year  ago.  It  is  past  eleven  o'clock  when  Tom  comes 
i:j,  to  find  his  wife's  brows  black  as  night,  and  an 
L  aiinous  silence,  threatening  a  storm. 

"  Got  any  supper  for  a  fellow,  Bess  ?"  is  Tom's  intro- 
uuctioD  of  himsell 

**Get  your  supper  where  you  spend  supper- time,"  is 
Uie  gruff  response. 

"  Get  me  my  supper,  Bess,"  he  shouts  out,  stamping 
^  foot,  and  tiying  to  look  the  bully. 

''  Not  if  I  know  it,"  is  the  stolid  reply. 

He  raises  his  hand,  as  if  to  strike  her. 

^  Don't  do  it,  Tom,  I  advise  you ;  if  you  hit  me  you'll 
me  it  'Tisn't  your  old  mother  you  have  to  knock 
aJ*at,  mind  you." 

Tom  is  a  coward  at  heart  He  dare  not  strike  her, 
bat  be  takes  up  his  hat^  slams  the  door,  and  goes  to  a 


basement  saloon  close  by ;  and  it  is  not  till  dinner-time 
next  day  she  sees  him  again. 

Scene  Fourth,  and  Last.— The  same  room,  but  very 
dreary  and  empty.  The  sewing-machine  has  been  pawned ; 
the  new  things  are  gone,  and  the  old  look  older  and  older. 
Bessie  is  a  mother,  with  apale,  sickly  baby ;  she  was  long  ill 
—is  weak  yet;  and  she  has  been  in  the  womanly  weakness 
of  these  mournful  months  completely  beaten  down  and 
cowed  by  her  brutal  husband.  Poor  Bessie !  she  was 
not  radically  bad;  only  gay  and  foolish.  She  did  not 
respect  Tom,  but  she  wanted  to  "  change  her  life,  and 
she  thought  she  liked  him,"  and  could  get  on  with  him. 
But  Tom  has  grown  worse— much  worse.  He  is  hardly 
ever  quite  sober.  His  associates  are  the  vilest,  male 
and  female.  He  has  just  been  in  a  dance-house,  where 
some  maudlin  compliments  to  a  frequenter  of  the  place 
are  flung  back  to  him  with  contempt,  for  he  is  known 
to  be  without  a  cent  ^*  Get  away;  what  business  have  you 
here  ?    Qo  home  to  that  washed-out  rag  of  your  own." 

In  the  temper  this  stinging  insult  produces  Tom 
tumbles  home  late  ^t  night  to  find  Bessie  asleep ;  no 
coal  for  the  stove,  and  no  supper.  There  Ib  an  altercation ; 
abusive  language;  fierce  retort;  blows.  If  the  demons 
can  get  any  peculiar  joy  out  of  human  sin  and  woe, 
it  must  surely  be  when  they  see  the  sweet  wine  of  married 
life  turned  into  the  bitter  vinegar  of  hatred  and  strife ; 
when  they  see  a  man's  hand  uplifted  to  fell  to  the  ground 
the  trembling  woman  he  swore  to  love  and  cherish.  And 
they  saw  this  in  Tom's  room— they,  and  the  old  man, 
with  his  grandson,  that  sold  newspapers  and  apples,  and 
lived  in  the  opposite  room.  The  old  man  and  his  grand- 
son saw  that  poor  creature  knocked  down  with  his 
clenched  fists.  They  called  out  to  him.  Her  very  help- 
lessness angered  him.  ''  I  will  kill  you  outright  and  be 
done  with  it! "  and  he  took  up  a  chair  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  her.  She  thought,  ^  He  will  not  hit  the  child,"  and 
held  up  her  babe.  Too  late ;  the  blow  had  been  aimed 
already ;  the  baby's  head  had  received  it  first  She 
screamed, ''  Oh,  my  child ! "  and  fell  too.  The  old  man 
and  the  boy  saw  it  They  brought  the  police.  Bessie 
they  found  sitting  on  the  ground  bleeding,  hugging  to 
her  bosom  the  little  body,  groaning  out  at  intervals  as 
if  nobody  was  there,  "  Oh,  my  murdered  child !  my 
murdered  child ! " 

Tes;  murder,  with  the  extenuating  circumstance  that 
he  was  drunk.  Curtain  falls  upon  Tom  on  his  way  to 
prison  for  ten  years. 

As  you  and  I,  reader,  turn  from  the  tragedy,  we 
moralize:  ''Something  very  wrong  in  the  social  mill 
that  grinds  out  results  like  that ;  wonder  could  we  do 
anything  to  'mend  it  1 "  At  least  we  can  dedicate  this 
outline  to  all  the  unsuspecting  young  women  who  are 
thinking  of  marrying  drunkards,  and  tdl  the  mothers  who 
are  spoiling  their  sons  by  giving  them  their  own  way. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


CHAPTER  L 


{HE  parsonage  of  the  little  town  of  Hainichen, 
near  Freiberg,  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebiige, 
presented  in  the  year  1715  a  picture  of  the 
most  lamentable  decay.  Whether  the  rea- 
son was  to  be  found  in  the  poverty  of  the  town  treasury, 
or  the  indifference  of  the  town-councillors  to  the  welfare 
of  the  worthy  pastor  occupying  the  second  charge  in 
Hainichen,  does  not  appear;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
well-authenticated  fact  that  the  parsonage  was  sup- 
ported by  fifteen  props,  to  prevent  it  sinking  to  utter 
ruin. 

Yet  nevertheless  this  ancient  and  dilapidated  building 
afforded  shelter  to  a  large  family,  who,  knit  together  in 
the  blessed  fellowship  of  faith  and  love,  led  a  life  of 
piety,  peace,  and  contentment,  such  as  we  believe  to  be 
acceptable  and  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  happy  parents  were  already  suiiounded  by  a 
numerous  family,  when,  on  the  4th  of  June  1715,  their 
fifth  son  first  saw  the  light  Many  a  father  would,  under 
the  circumstances,  have  been  overwhelmed  with  care 
and  anxiety,  especially  if,  as  in  the  pious  Pastor  Gellert*s 
case,  his  scanty  income  hardly  afforded  the  needful 
means  of  support  and  education  for  so  many  children. 
Gellert,  however,  did  not  give  way  to  unbelieving  fear. 
Full  oi  faith  and  gratitude,  he  inscribed  in  the  church 
book,  on  registering  the  child's  birth  and  baptism,  the 
heart-felt  petition,  "  0  Lord,  hear  my  prayer  for  this 
son  also,  and  grant  him  discretion,  piety,  and  eternal 
life."  This  pious  and  affectionate  parental  request  was 
abundantly  fulfilled. 

On  the  day  of  Christian  Gellert's  birth,  his  father 
planted  in  the  parsonage  ganien  a  lime-tree,  to  grow  up 
with  the  child  and  spread  its  sheltering  branches  over 
him— a  custom  of  those  days,  so  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant, that  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should,  like  so  many  more 
of  the  good  old  ways,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  This 
lime-tree  grew  and  flourished  long  after  he  for  whom 
it  was  planted  was  mouldering  in  the  dust,  and  is  still 
known  in  Hainichen  as  Gellert's  lime-tree;  for  the 
memory  of  him  whose  name  it  bears  lives  fresh  and 
green  in  his  native  place,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  fatherland. 

Another  laudable  custom,  and  one  not  yet  wholly 
extinct  in  Saxony,  is  the  bestowal  in  holy  baptism  of  a 
name  with  a  meaning  calculated  to  remind  its  bearer  of 
his  high  Christian  calling.  In  accordance  with  this 
usage,  Pastor  Gellert  gave  the  names  Christian  Forch- 
tegott  (Fear  God)  to  his  son,  whose  whole  conduct,  both 


in  youth  and  manhood,  signally  corresponded  with  the 
admonition  conveyed  in  this  designation. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  life  of  the  £unily  in- 
habiting the  humble  parsonage— so  frail  that  it  could 
scarcely  stand  alone — ^was  characterized  by  geDnine 
affection  and  vital  godliness,  and  consecrated  by  believ- 
ing prayer.  The  father's  rule  was  tempered  by  love, 
while  the  mild  and  benignant  influence  of  the  pious 
mother,  Johanna  Salome,  n%e  Schiitz,  pervaded  the 
whole  household. 

Little  Christian  was  a  sickly  child,  and  gave  no  pro- 
mise of  ever  being,  like  Saul  of  old,  a  head  higher  than 
any  of  the  people,  or  of  shaking,  like  Samson,  the  pil- 
lars of  a  house,  or  even  one  of  the  numerous  props  sup- 
porting his  father's  dwelling.  He  was  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  good  health;  bat  his 
fine  eyes  beamed  with  intcdligence  and  benevolcnoe, 
which  made  him  a  general  favourite,  and  the  darling 
of  his  parents,  who,  as  it  was,  cherished  a  special  affec- 
tion for  him,  as  if  God  in  his  goodness  had  taught  them 
that  a  sickly  child  needs  more  of  the  light  and  warmth 
of  love  than  those  fitted  by  a  robust  constitution  to 
push  their  own  way  in  the  worid. 

Thus  the  delicate  boy  grew  up  in  the  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  parental  affection,  though  he  failed  to  become 
strong  and  healthy  like  his  lime-tree  by  tho  boose, 
which  flourished  under  the  influenoes  of  the  sunshine 
and  the  fresh  breezes. 

His  godly  upbringing  left  a  lasting  impress  on  his 
mind.  His  exc^lent  mother,  notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  the  living,  had  always  something  to  spare  for 
the  poor  and  needy,  who  never  left  her  threshold  with- 
out relief,  accompanied  by  kind  words.    She  likewise 
sought  out  the  sick  and  afiOicted  in  the  little  town,  and 
was  to  them  a  ministering  angeL    An  example  like  this 
makes  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  on  the  mind  of  a 
child,  and  is  a  far  better  portion  and  inheritance  than 
abundance  of  worldly  wealth.    When,  in  after  days,  we 
find  Gellert  sharing  his  last  shilling  with  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  acting  out  consistently  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  we  need  not  ask  where  this  life  of  Christian 
charity  was  rooted  and  grounded :  it  plainly  had  its 
origin  in  the  heart  of  a  mother  such  as  we  may  well 
wish  that  every  child  possessed.    How  many  germs  to 
be  developed  in  the  future  lie  concealed  in  the  home  of 
*our  childhood  and  the  example  of  our  parents !    Would 
to  God  they  were  all  germs  of  blessing ! 

In  the  home  of  Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert,  only 
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the  seeds  of  holiness  and  godliness  were  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  the  children,  to  bring  forth  in  due  season 
the  fniits  of  righteousness.  The  whole  family  turned 
oat  well,  whUe  the  blessings  received  in  a  pious  home 
aooompanied  them  throughout  life. 

Thirteen  children — a  Swiss  dozen,  as  we  ^y  in  Qer- 
maDj— fiUed  the  old  tottering  parsonage  of  Hainichen 
vith  noise  and  glee.  All  of  them,  as  already  stated,  acted 
their  part  in  life  well,  and  were  a  comfort  and  credit  tQ 
their  parents. 

After  some  years  the  father  left  the  tumble -down 
house,  with  its  fifteen  props,  for  the  first  pastoral  charge 
of  the  town,  it  pleasing  Heaven  to  bestow  on  him  ampler 
means  of  support  to  meet  the  growing  expenses  of  his 
rising  family. 

Here  there  occurs  to  me  a  thought,  to  which  I  would 
&in  give  utterance.  Let  not  those  who  have  been 
accostomed  to  veiy  limited  means,  who  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  have  a  full  cup  to  cairy,  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  theirs  is  consequently  a  hard  lot  How 
often  have  I  remarked — and  a  life  of  half  a  centuiy  and 
longer  affords  ample  time  and  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion—that luxury  in  youth  has  proved  a  dire  misfortune 
to  those  who  in  later  years,  amidst  the  inevitable  pri- 
vations of  life,  could  not  forget  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ! 
How  often  have  I  seen— ay,  and  learned  by  personal 
experience  too— that  comparative  poverty  in  early  life 
has  proved  a  great  blessing !  The  contentment  and 
homflity  thua  acquired  accompany  one  through  life, 
through  thick  and  thin,  through  shade  and  sunshine. 
Well  for  him  who,  like  the  blessed  apostle,  has  learned 
^  both  to  abound  and  to  suffer  want,"  and  to  rest  content 
vith  such  things  as  Gk)d  in  his  mercy  sees  fit  to  bestow. 
This  is  a  great  blessing.  How  difficult  is  it  for  those 
accustomed  to  luxuries  in  youth  to  learn  to  dispense 
vith  them  !  How  hard  to  leave  a  home  where  eveiy 
wish  has  been  anticipated,  for  the  wastes  and  deserts 
cf  life,  and  to  become  used  to  privation !  It  is  an  easy 
matto'  to  put  into  practice  what  has  been  learned  in 
yonth,  but  a  bitter  trial  to  begin  to  learn  self-denial  in 
later  years. 

The  remarkably  simple  and  self-denying  mode  of  life 
in  the  home  of  his  chfldhood  was  a  great  and  abiding 
Uessii^  to  Christian  Gellert  He  ever  remained  simple 
in  his  tastes,  nnaasuming  in  his  manners,  and  con- 
adente  and  liberal  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  His 
heart  was  always  open  to  the  woes  of  others,  and  filled 
with  eontentment,  even  when,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, he  oonld  hardly  manage  to  make  both  ends 


The  groiundworic  of  his  education  was  laid  in  the  schools 
of  his  oatiTe  town,  which,  however,  were  far  from  effi- 
cient Here  the  rod  maintained  a  vigorous  sway,  teach- 
iz^  obedience — a  virtue  on  which,  in  after  years,  Gellert 
proDoonced  many  an  encomium,  as  well  as  on  diligence 
which  waa  inculcated  by  the  same  means.  It  must  be 
allowed,  notwithstanding,  that  the  intellectual  beneftts 
confiemd  in  these  schools  were  by  no  means  of  a  high 
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order.  However,  the  teachers  did  not  fail  to  earn  Gel- 
lerf  s  lasting  gratitude,  seeing  that  they  did  all  they 
could  for  him.  The  esteem  and  affection  which  he  bore 
to  bis  teachers  form  another  amiable  trait  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  excellent  man.  In  our  own  day  this  is  a 
rare  virtue  indeed.  How  often  one  hears  boys  pass 
severe  criticisms  on  their  teachers,  and  speak  slightingly 
even  of  the  most  estimable  and  devoted  of  them — thus 
displaying  base  ingratitude,  and  a  perverse  and  froward 
disposition.  And  it  is  just  the  teachers  who  have  taken 
'the  most  pains  with  us — our  first  instructors,  who  taught 
us  reading,  thus  paving  the  way  to  higher  attainments, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  future  knowledge— who 
most  rarely  receive  the  gratitude  which  they  so  well 
deserve. 

Gellert  was  at  a  very  early  age  set  to  earn  money. 
When  scarcely  eleven  he  was  expected  to  contribute  his 
share  towards  the  family  expenses.  Too  delicate  for 
bodily  exertion,  and  writing  an  excellent  hand,  he  was 
required  to  earn  what  he  could  by  copying.  Then,  as 
now,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  writing  to  do  in  public 
offices,  and  copyists  were  much  in  demand.  So  Gellert 
was  supplied  with  work^  and  after  school  hours,  when 
other  boys  when  free  to  rove  over  hill  and  dale,  or  play 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  he  sat  quietly  at  home,  copying 
out  dry  documents  in  willing  submission  to  his  father's 
commands,  glad  to  help  towards  the  household  expenses. 
Probably  this  form  of  occupation  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
malady  which  embittered  his  life  and  caused  his  untimely 
death.  At  all  events,  so  large  an  amount  of  sedentary 
employment  at  this  early  age  retarded  bis  physical 
development,  a  result  assuredly  never  contemplated  by 
his  affectionate  parents,  who,  could  they  have  foreseen 
this  evil,  would  doubtless  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  it 

Gellert  must  have  written  a  great  deal,  for  in  after 
years  he  was  wont  to  remark  in  jest  that  his  native 
town  could  show  more  of  his  penmanship  in  contracts, 
business  letters,  and  account-books,  than  all  the  works 
of  his  later  life  put  together ;  and  he  was  far  too  truth- 
ful to  be  guilty  of  any  exaggeration. 

Here  we  have,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  Gellert's  remark- 
aUe  diligence  and  unceasing  activity  in  after  life.  Those 
who  in  youth  acquire  the  excellent  habit  of  applying 
themselves  to  regular  and  profitable  employment,  can 
never  endure  to  become  useless  hangers-on,  and  will 
conscientiously  avoid  idleness,  that  vice  which  the  true 
proverb  decUures  to  be  the  "devil*s  opportunity.'*  I 
would  by  no  means  attempt  to  justify  the  course  pur- 
sued by  Gellert's  parents  with  regard  to  their  son, 
seeing  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  consign 
a  delicate  child  to  a  sedentary  life ;  but  cannot  forbear 
commending  the  practice  of  early  accustoming  young 
people  to  systenuitic  employment— the  preventive  to 
much  sorrow  and  sin.  Many  parents  neglect  this  duty, 
just  as  they  do  that  of  preserving  strict  discipline ;  a 
blessing  which  yields  its  fruits  long  alter  we  have  out- 
grown the  control  of  our  parents ;  perhaps  after  God  has 
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taken  them  to  himself.  Solomon  well  knew  its  value ; 
so  did  other  wise  men  of  old. 

Many  who  knew  and  loved  Christian  believed  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  thoughtful  boy  that  would 
some  day,  under  God's  graciouC  guidance,  manifest  itself 
as  surely  as  the  bud  developes  into  flower  and  fruit  But 
that  he  was  a  poet,  destined  to  pen  such  beautiful  and 
edifying  hymns  to  tlie  gloiy  of  God,  and  to  teach  by  his 
popular  fables  the  way  of  righteousness  to  many,  no  one 
as  yet  imagined.  Of  ooune,  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
what  was  at  work  in  the  boy's  mind ;  yet  at  a  veiy  early 
period  a  specimen  of  what  was  within  struggled  to  the 
surface,  just  as  the  modest  snowdrop  peeps  forth  before 
its  mother  earth  is  entirely  divested  of  her  icy  fetters. 

It  is  not  quite  clearly  proved  if  Gellerf  s  first  attempt 
at  verse  was  a  poem  composed  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  father's  birth-day,  but  at  all  events 
it  was  the  first  that  met  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  Thongh 
defective  in  some  respects,  it  was  distinguished  by  great 
originality.  Here  I  think  it  right  to  give  an  extract 
from  a  woric  on  Gellert,  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gotthelf 
Heinrich  Schubert  of  Munich.  He  says:  "Were the 
poem  composed  by  Gellert  in  his  thirteenth  year  en  the 
occasion  of  his  father's  birth-day  still  extant,  its  childish 
simplicity  would  no  doubt  give  os  a  better  idea  of  the 
home  of  the  youthful  bard,  as  well  as  of  his  own  experi- 
ences and  surroundings,  than  any  other  description  could 
possibly  afford.  The  house  inhabited  by  GeUerifs  parents 
and  their  thirteen  chfldren,  of  whom  our  hero  was  one 
of  the  younger  branches,  supplied  in  its  architectural 
peculiarities  suffident  material  for  poetical  contempla- 
tion. Owing  to  its  extreme  antiquity,  it  no  longer 
stood,  so  to.  speak,  on  its  own  feet ;  but  was  so  artisti- 
cally supported  by  means  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  props, 
that  at  least  the  roof  always  remained  above  and  the 
threshold  below.  Under  these  drcumstances,  what  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  yoong  Gellert  to  celebrate  in 
his  birth-day  ode  his  &ther  as  the  house,  and  to  represent 
his  mother,  the  thuteen  chfldren,  end  one  grandchfld  as 
the  supporters  and  upholders  of  the  name  of  Gellert, 
each  of  whom  after  his  own  peculiar  fashion  offered  his 
congratulations  to  the  &ther.  This  first  poetical  attempt 
displayed  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  filial  devotion 
and  genial  humour,  that  it  found  high  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  Gellert^s  numerous  friends  and  relatives,  many 
of  whom  retained  portions  of  it  in  their  memory  long 
after  its  author  had  committed  it  with  several  other 
juvenile  attempts  to  the  flames. 

''The  dilapidated  house,"  continues  Schubert,  ''no 
longer  able  to  bear  its  own  weight,  was  the  abode  of 
peace  with  God  and  man,  and,  like  the  swallow's  nest 
of  the  84th  Psalm,  a  habitation  by  the  altar  of  God, 
where  early  and  late,  and  by  old  and  young,  God's  praises 
were  sung  and  his  precepts  remembered.  When  Gellertf  s 
father  died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  bad  filled  his 
sacred  office  fifty  years;  while  his  wife  had  by  her  meek 
and  gentle  conversation,  and  her  works  of  love  among 
the  poor,  proved  a  true  helpmate  to  him.    So  j  udiciously 


did  they  manage  tneir  temporal  affairs,  that,  by  God'e 
blessing  on  their  honest  thrift,  very  far  removed  from 
niggardliness,  they  maintained  and  educated  their  fimilj 
most  respectably.  Dry  bread  may  have  been  all  that 
their  scanty  income  afforded,  but  it  was  never  the  bread 
of  sorrow.  •  The  truth  that  *  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,'  was  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  excellent 
health  and  spirits  enjoyed  by  both  parents  and  children. 
The  petition  of  the  Psalmist,  frequently  employed  by 
the  father  in  his  family  devotions :  '  Uphold  me  by  thy 
free  Spirit ! '  was  amply  fulfilled  in  his  own  experience 
and  that  of  his  family,  who  all  found  their  chief  delight 
in  studying  the  will  of  God,  and  endeavouring  to  walk 
in  conformity  to  it  Happy,  indeed,  the  house  upheld 
by  props  like  these ! " 

I  have  quoted  these  words  of  the  worthy  Schubert^s, 
because  they  so  happfly  delineate  the  fiunily  life  under 
the  influence  of  which  Gellert  grew  up. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  no  longer  possess  the 
birth-day  ode  of  the  youthflil  poet  Some  years  later 
Gellert  found  it  stowed  away  with  others  of  his  eaily 
writings,  and  thinking  it  very  defective  both  in  matter 
and  form,  committed  it  to  the  flames.  As  Schobeit 
remarks,  it  must  have  been  eminently  characteristic  of 
the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  a  £uth- 
fhl  representation  of  his  home  life.  Its  odd  ideas  and 
quaint  conceits  are  sud  to  have  given  rise  to  much 
merriment  in  the  family  circle. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  had  arrived  when  measures  bad 
to  be  adopted  for  the  completion  oi  young  Gelleifs 
education.  Many  a  famfly  conndl  was  held,  no  doubt, 
on  this  important  matter ;  while  many  a  heavy  sigh 
from  the  mother's  affectionate  heart,  and  many  a 
fbrrow  on  the  fathet's  care-worn  brow,  testified  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  At  length,  however,  the 
desired  end  was  accomplished,  though  by  what  means 
is  not  precisely  known.  Perhaps^  when  home  resoorces 
fiuled,  unlocked  for  help  fh>m  without  may  have  been 
supplied.  At  all  events,  we  know  that "  man's  necessity 
is  God's  opportunity." 

In  the  year  1729  Gellert  entered  the  Government 
Seminary  at  Meissen.  Here  too,  unfortunately,  the 
style  of  teaching,  as  usual  in  those  days,  was  but  little 
calculated  to  awaken  and  inspire  the  energies  of  an 
earnest  student;  yet  here,  nevertheless,  Gellert  col- 
lected materials  for  future  use,  and  kboured  incessantly 
at  his  own  intellectual  advancement,  devoting  himself 
specially  to  poetry,  which  possessed  powerful  attrac- 
tions  for  him.  He  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  was 
punctual  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  all  his  toachers. 
His  obedience  to  his  teachers,  and  whole  demeanour 
towards  his  companions,  were  exemplaiy,  and  his  lifie 
and  conduct  blameless. 

His  deep  religious  feeling  was  dUsjAvfed  in  the  fer* 
vour  of  his  morning  and  evening  devotloas :  while  on 
Sunday  he  regularly  attended  divine  service,  and  spent 
much  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures;   engaging  in 
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religious  duties  till  the  evening,  "when,  in  summer,  he 
used  to  walk  with  his  companions  to  admire  the  works 
of  God  in  nature.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  early 
training  enjojed  in  his  pious  home;  and  the  high 
principles  and  strict  proprietj  of  conduct  inculcated 
there  continued  to  distinguish  him  all  his  days.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  his  teachers  held  him  up  as  a 
model  to  all  his  school-fellows.  In  many  cases  this 
pr))ceeding  would  have  rendered  the  favoured  one  an 
object  of  dislike,  if  not  of  scorn,  and  envy  to  the  rest ; 
bnt  the  gentleness  and  amiability  of  Gellert^s  whole 
behaviour  checked  any  bitter  feelings  which  might 
otherwise  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  his  companions. 
Being  prefSerred  and  singled  out  as  a  model  to  others,  is 
Teiy  apt  to  foster  a  spirit  of  self-complacency  in  the 
object  of  such  treatment,  who  can  scarcely  avoid  being 
aware  of  the  fact ;  but  Qellert  was  far  from  harbouring 
any  feeing  of  the  sort  His  modesty  and  humility 
voe  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eanly  shaken.  He  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  own  attainments,  pure  as  was 
his  mind,  and  godbf  as  was  his  life.  This  unfeigned 
bamility  proved  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  praises 
lavished  on  him  by  his  teachers. 

From  his  earficst  years  Gdlert  was  of  a  shy  and  re- 
tiring disporition,  and  had  little  relish  for  the  noisy 
di?er8iotts  generally  preferred  by  boys  of  his  own  age ; 
and  though  his  amiable  dispoation  made  him  desire 
the  firiendship  of  others,  it  was  a  very  difficult  task  for 
him  to  sedc  it.  His  was  one  of  the  natures  which 
require  to  be  sou^t ;  and  it  cost  him  much  to  over- 
come his  great  oonstitntaonal  timidity.  But  like  never 
fails  to  draw  to  like.  Even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  kindred  spirits  daim  affinity  with  each 
o&er,  and  once  united,  continue  inseparable. 

Two  talented  youths,  O&rtner  and  Rabener,  were 
OeDerf  s  fellow-students  at  Meissen.  Both  of  them 
possessed  poetical  genius,  and  they  had  formed  a  com- 
pact of  friendship  to  which  they  now  admitted  a  third 
party— OeQert.  This  alliance  was  adhered  to  with 
dsgulai  constancy,  and  proved  a  source  of  mutual  edifica- 
tion and  blessing  only  interrupted  by  death. 

Gellert  was  unspeakab^  happy  in  the  society  of 
these  friends ;  fin^g  in  it  the  gratification  of  a  deep 
craving  of  his  nature.  He  now  knew  what  it  was  to 
enjoy  foil  fellowship  with  t^ose  who  appreciated  and 
loTed  him,  and  to  whom  he  could  give  his  affection  and 
esteem  in  return.  He  no  longer  suffered  under  a  pain- 
ful sense  of  isolation,  and  began  to  rejoice  in  the 
pr&^)ect  of  better  days.  His  friends,  like  himself, 
▼ere  fuQy  alive  to  the  deflects  of  their  school-training, 
and  regretted  the  neglect  under  which  their  native 
ton^ie,  80  pure  and  deep,  so  rich  and  beautiful,  then 
languished.  They  too  comprehended  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  acqtdring  the  fiicility  of  expression  in  their 
•/m  language,  which  many  of  their  contemporaries 
appeared  to  be  losing.  This  consideration  encouraged 
tbem  to  noited  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  their 
taste  and  the  development  of  their  powers  of  criticism. 


and  inspired  them  likewise  with  poetical  ardour.  They 
wrote  verses  and  submitted  them  to  one  anothet's  ex- 
amination, no  one  else  being  permitted  to  see  them. 

It  is  plain  what  an  improving  influence  this  method 
must  have  exercised ;  but  unfortunately,  at  this  early 
stage  of  his  career,  there  arose  in  Gellert's  path  hind- 
rances which  daily  became  more  formidable. 

He  had  certainly  not  been  spoiled  by  too  tender 
treatment  in  youth ;  but  the  sedentary  occupation  to 
which  he  had  been  doomed  while  yet  a  child,  when  he 
would  have  been  far  better  employed  playing  in  the 
open  air,  was  the  reason  that  his  naturally  very  deli- 
cate organization  never  gained  strength.  Continued 
study  and  want  of  exercise  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
internal  mahidy,  apt  to  produce  great  depression  of 
spbits.  Thus  originated  the  bad  health  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  whole  life,  and  often  assumed  the  form 
of  hypochondria. 

This  disease  began  to  tell  upon  his  constitution  at  a 
very  early  age ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  was  at 
the  very  time  when  his  physical  powers  ought  to  have 
been  developed.  Frequently  recurring  indisposition 
prevented  him  from  sharing  the  labours  and  studies  of 
his  young  friends,  a  privation  which  was  a  source  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  him.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, wrought  no  change  in  their  mutual  relations ;  on 
the  contrary,  knowing  and  appreciating  his  worth,  his 
spotless  moral  character,  genuine  piety  and  fine  talents, 
his  friends  made  every  allowance  for  him ;  while  his 
bodily  sufferings  only  endeared  him  to  their  faithful 
hearts.  So  the  three  continued  sworn  friends,  and 
owed  infinitely  more  of  their  success  in  life  to  their 
endeavours  for  mutual  improvement  than  to  the  training 
of  the  Institution,  well-qualified  and  earnest  as  their 
teachers  undoubtedly  were. 


GHAPTEE  II. 

The  time,  well  spent  in  these  united  endeavours  after 
mental  improvement,  passed  rapidly  away,  and  the  day 
approached  when  Gellert  and  lus  two  friends  were  to 
enter  the  Univernty  of  Leipzig.  This  new  era  in  his 
history  gave  rise,  we  may  conjecture,  to  fresh  anxieties 
in  the  parsonage  of  Halnichen ;  but  these  were  allayed 
by  the  £act  that  Gellert^s  university  expenses  amounted 
to  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  his  board  and 
schooling  at  Meissen.  He  had  not  the  inclination  nor 
even  the  pliysical  strength  for  the  wild  excesses  of 
student  life.  Of  a  contemplative  rather  than  an  active 
disposition,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  take  any 
pleasure  in  a  life  of  dissipation.  Besides,  he  was  far 
too  serious  to  relish  the  frivolity,  bordering  on  childish- 
ness, which  characterized  these  merry-makings,  too  shy 
to  seek  society,  and  too  often  uling  to  participate  in 
festivities  for  which  his  sickly  constitution  entirely  un- 
fitted him.  Thus  various  circumstances  united  to 
render  his  university  life  singularly  quiet  and  retired,  as 
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well  as  conducive  to  his  intellectual  advancement. 
Learning,  too,  possessed  such  charms  for  him,  that  it 
would  have  been  no  easy  matter  to  divert  his  attention 
from  it  Here  new  fields  of  knowledge  were  opened  up 
to  him,  which  presented  irresistible  attractions  to  his 
inquiring  mind. 

Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  the  reader  to  inquire  to  what 
profession  Gellert  intended  to  devote  himself.  When 
we  take  into  account  his  early  piety  and  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition,  we  feel  inclined  to  predict  that  he 
was  likely  one  day  to  become  a  useful  pastor  and  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  should  think  it  strange  indeed  if 
the  sacred  calling,  so  highly  esteemed  and  faithfully 
exercised  by  the  pious  father,  had  not  influenced  the 
susceptible  mind  of  the  son  in  choosing  a  profession ; 
while  his  godly  mother,  we  may  safely  assume,  cherished 
an  ardent  desire  to  see  her  son  follow  in  his  fathet's 
footsteps.  Compulsion,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; yet  many  indirect  influences,  harmonizing  with 
his  own  views  and  inclinations,  led  him  to  form  the 
resolve  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  to  direct 
his  course  of  study  accordingly.  His  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession gave  rise  to  much  grave  consideration,  especially 
with  regard  to  his  somewhat  defective  memory,  his 
nervousness,  and  tendency  to  chest-complaint 

At  nineteen  he  entered  the  university.  His  earnest- 
ness and  diligence  were  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he 
divided  his  time  between  study  and  the  society  of  his 
chosen  friends. 

'<  Why  did  he  not,  when  the  pressing  circumstances 
of  his  family  obliged  him  to  leave  the  university  sooner 
than  he  wished,  at  once  enter  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry?" asks  one  of  our  most  eminent  men,  Probst 
Nitsch  of  Berlin,  author  of  an  excellent  article  on 
Qellert.  **  While  yet  a  scholar  at  the  academy  of 
Meissen,"  he  continues,  replying  to  his  own  query, 
''  Gellert  attempted  to  speak  at  the  grave  of  a  child  for 
whom  he  had  stood  sponsor.  He  began  with  some  degree 
of  confidence ;  but  soon  broke  down,  took  out  his  manu- 
script, and,  not  without  difficulty,  concluded  the  address. 
From  that  day  the  thought  of  preaching  made  him  so 
nervous,  that  he  never  attempted  it  without  taking  a 
whole  week  to  commit  his  discourse  to  memory." 

He  describes  his  terror  on  this  occasion  in  moving 
terms,  and  adds, ''  Wretched  speaker  that  I  am :  how  I 
wished  myself  the  grave-digger  instead  of  the  preacher !". 
This  incident  shows  what  perplexity  his  defective 
memory  caused  him,  and  proves  how  laborious  his 
pulpit  preparation  must  have  been.  In  addition  to  this, 
his  chest  was  painfully  afiected  by  public  speaking.  Yet 
in  some  respects  he  was  eminently  fitted  for  a  preacher's 
important  work ;  his  manner  being  attractive,  and  his 
arguments  clear  and  convincing.  That  great  success 
would  in  all  probability  have  attended  his  preaching,  is 
evidenced  by  the  few  remaining  fragments  of  his  sermons 
preserved  by  one  of  his  biographers,  as  well  as  by  the 
acceptability  of  his  pulpit  ministrations  in  his  native 
town. 


Nitsch  goes  on  to  say:  ''  Providence  had  assigned  to 
Qellert  a  special  mission  in  teaching  and  the  cure  of 
souls,  as  well  as  in  leading  the  devotions  of  the  Church. 
He  was  destined  to  become  a  burning  and  a  shining 
light  to  many  congregations ;  a  pastor  to  a  far  greater 
number  of  souls  than  those  contained  within  the  bonnds 
of  any  parish ;  and  the  leader  of  the  prayers  and  praise 
of  his  countrymen  in  general,  above  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries." 

These  significant  words  intimate  that  Qellert  coald 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  derote  his  rich  inteUectoaJ 
endowments  to  the  clerical  calling ;  and  that,  by 
divine  guidance,  there  was  opened  up  to  him  a  sphere 
of  usefulness,  comprising  the  whole  of  Qennany ;  while 
his  valuable  writings,  translated  into  almost  every 
European  language,  were  read  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  native  country. 

Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  Qellerf  s  relatifes 
regretted  that  his  incurable  timidity  and  weak  diest 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  views  and  expectations  con- 
cerning him ;  while,  not  improbably,  he  himself  heaved 
many  a  sigh  over  his  failure.  But  low  as  was  his 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  his  firm  trust  in  Qod  re- 
mained unshaken.  Most  touchingly  does  he  give  ex- 
pression to  this  lively  confidence  in  some  of  the  hymns 
which  afterwards  became  so  popular.  None  looking  to 
God  were  ever  yet  put  to  shame;  no  more  was  Gellert 
His  devout  and  childlike  faith  rested  on  Him  who  ordeis 
all  things,  and  who  brings  light  out  of  darkness,  even 
when,  to  our  feeble  mortal  sight,  all  is  confusion  and 
gloom.  Heavenward  is  the  right  direction  for  voyagers 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  life  to  steer  in. 

Once  more  the  insufficency  of  his  means  loomed  before 
Gellert  as  an  insurmountable  hindrance  in  his  path, 
modest  as  veere  his  requirements.  To  return  to  Leipzig 
in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  was  the  dearest  wish  of  bis 
heart,  yet  he  saw  no  way  to  its  fulfilment  In  that  city 
he  had  spent  his  happiest  days  in  uninterrupted  com- 
munion with  his  old  school-fellows,  and  other  friends 
more  recently  acquired,  and  in  constant  devotion  to 
study.  His  manifold  privations,  his  repasts  on  dij 
bread,  washed  down  with  the  wine  of  the  country— none 
of  the  best— went  for  nothing  with  Gellert,  who  at  home 
had  been  inured  to  a  simple,  even  penurious  style  of 
living,  and  who  well  knew  how  to  keep  his  appetites 
and  desires  in  strict  control. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  think  of  residing  at  Leipzig,  even  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner. 

No  doubt  the  worthy  man  had  his  hours  of  gloom 
when  he  considered  these  circumstances,  and  asked, 
"  Whither  shall  I  go  ?— what  shall  I  turn  my  hand  to  ?"* 
and  no  answer  was  forthcoming.  Often  clasping  his 
bands,  he  meekly  bent  his  head  in  prayer  to  bis  Gcd 
and  Saviour,  and  thus  obtained  strength  to  contemplate 
the  cheerless  future.  Or  he  took  up  the  Word  of  God-- 
the  unfailing  source  of  comfort  to  fainting  souls— and 
read  some  passage  like  Isaiah  xli.  10,  when  his  soul 
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^fliouated  up  on  eagle's  wiDgs;"  and  he  experienced 
the  troth  of  the  blessed  assurance  in  Isaiah  zzx.  15 : 
"Id quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength." 
And  veiy  soon  a  door  was  graciously  opened  to  him. 
About  this  time  a  Herr  von  Lfittichau,  residing  on  an 
estate  near  Dresden,  was  about  to  send  his  two  sons  to 
the  University  of  Leipzig,  and  wished  the  services  of  an 
eiperieooed  tutor  to  accompany  them  thither  and  super- 
intend their  studies.     Through  the  kind  offices  of  a 
fiiend,  this  situation,  with  a  fair  salary,  was  ofifered  to 
Oellert,  who  thankfully  recognized  in  this  event  the 
merdful  interposition  of  Providence  in  thus  affording 
\m  a  fiivourahle  opportunity  of  resuming  his  studies. 
With  deep  gratitude  to  Him  who  leads  his  people  by  a 
iraj  that  they  know  not,  he  accepted  the  situation,  ac- 
oompanied  ttue  youths  to  Leipzig,  and  fulfilled  his  duties 
to  the  entire  satisfi^tion  of  his  estimable  employer,  by 
whose  family  be  was  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
When  the  two  youths  left  the  university,  Gellert  was 
again  at  a  loss  for  employment    The  difficulties  of  the 
case  were  increased  by  the  fiAct  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  save  any  money.    So,  once  more  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  beloved  Leipzig,  to  forego  the  society  of  his 
chosen  Mends,  and,  return  home,  to  help  to  consume 
without  being  able  to  increase  the  very  limited  resources 
cf  the  fiunily.    Hard  as  this  alternative  seemed,  it  was 
all  that  remained  to  him.    He  went  resignedly  home 
and  applied  himself  with  his  usual  diligence  and  consci- 
en^omness  to  the  instruction  of  his  sister's  son  and  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  glad  to  make  himself  use- 
ful in  this  way,  well  knowing  the  deficiencies  of  the 
fichools  of  his  native  place.    This  pleasing  occupation, 
ud  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a  pious  home,  proved  highly 
^fidal  to  bis  health  and  spirits.    Often  in  after  years 
he  alluded  pensively  to  these  days  as  the  most  unclouded 
and  peaceful  of  his  life.    The  invigorating  breezes  of  his 
catiTe  mountains,  and  his  availing  himself  of  his  leisure 
to  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  had,  no  doubt, 
» share  in  pzodacing  this  happy  effect 

He  now  applied  himself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  made  rapid  and 
abiding  progress  in  the  life  of  godliness.  This  was  manf- 
iested  hj  his  close  attendance  on  the  public  means  of 
grace  and  strict  observance  of  the  Lord*s-day,  a  season  to 
Uq  of  deep  devotion  and  holy  contemplation.  The 
eiercises  of  the  sanctuary,  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
prajer,  were  his  occupations  on  this  sacred  day;  and  so 
conscientious  was  his  observance  of  it,  that  it  gave  him 
»hou5  uneasiness  even  to  be  obliged  to  write  a  letter  on 
Sinday.  To  the  close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  he  re- 
mained steadfast  to  these  principles,  never  deviating  a 
hairVbreadth  from  them. 

His  views  on  this  most  important  subject  are  fully  ex- 
Jfe&sed  in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  works: 
-'•  We  treat  the  Lord's-day,**  he  says,  "  far  too  lightly. 
1  a!Q  persuaded  that  the  devout  use  of  this  day  is  an 
iniispensable,  as  Tvell  as  the  most  effectual  means  to 
ir.mote  vital  godliness.    To  tear  ourselves  away  on 


Sunday  from  all  worldly  business,  in  order  to  try  our 
own  hearts  and  raise  them  heavenward,  and  nourish  and 
strengthen  them  with  divine  truth,  is  to  strengthen  them 
for  the  whole  week,  and  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  consci- 
entious discharge  of  our  calling.  How  can  he  who 
sanctifies  the  Lord*s-day  spend  the  rest  of  the  week 
unworthily?  and  how  can  he  who  profanes  it  believe  in 
the  duty  of  using  the  week-days  aright  1  Listen,  reader, 
whosoever  thou  art  The  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
insures  the  right  use  of  the  whole  week.  Therefore  on 
the  Lord's-day  forget  the  trifles  of  earth,  and  devote 
thyself  entirely  to  heavenly  things.  Strive  after  a  true 
sense  of  Gkni's  goodness,  of  the  blessing  of  pious  Mends, 
and  their  conversation,  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
nature.  Pray  with  thanksgiving.  Examine  thy  own 
heart,  thy  attainments,  thy  infirmities,  and  the  hind- 
rances in  thy  path.  Acknowledge  that  from  God  alone 
thou  receivest  the  power  to  do  well.  Seek  strength  from 
him,  and  be  thankful  for  the  measure  of  it  which  he  sees 
meet  to  grant  thee.  In  the  tumult  of  worldly  business, 
and  amidst  the  pressing  concerns  of  life,  we  should  alto- 
gether forget  our  weakness  and  un worthiness,  were  there 
not  a  season  set  apart  for  learning  our  own  feebleness  and 
the  power  and  goodness  of  Qod— our  own  insignificance 
and  his  majesty.  To  work  like  this  the  Lord*s-day 
should  be  entirely  devoted.  For  the  little  social  pleasures 
which  we  forego,  we  receive  the  infinitely  higher  joys  of 
religion  and  the  peace  of  God  which  refuses  to  enter  the 
heart  till  it  learns  to  shut  out  the  turmoil  of  earthly 
affairs.  Above  all,  search  the  Scriptures  on  this  day, 
with  the  help  of  a  good  commentary,  study  sacred  his- 
tory, and  from  the  vast  stock  of  printed  sermons  select 
for  thy  own  reading  those  which  most  affect  the  heart" 

When  the  nephew  to  whose  education  he  had  de- 
voted so  much  attention,  was  ready  to  enter  the  uni- 
versity, Gellert  was  delighted  to  accompany  the  youth 
to  Leipzig  and  superintend  his  studies,  joyfully  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  opportunity  to  pursue  his  own. 

In  allusion  to  thus  period  of  his  life,  he  says:—'*  I  was 
very  poor  when  I  visited  Leipzig  the  second  time;  but 
never  for  a  single  day  did  my  gracious  God  suffer  me  to 
lack  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  once  more  beholding 
the  beloved  city,  I  remember  wishing  that  God,  if  he 
saw  fit,  would  permit  me  to  spend  my  days  there.  This 
desire  has  been  fulfilled,  though  at  the  time  I  expected 
my  residence  there  to  close  with  my  attendance  at  the 
university." 

Gellert  lived  with  his  nephew,  assisted  him  in  his 
studies,  and  employed  the  time  which  remained  over 
from  this  duty  and  his  own  studies  in  giving  lessons  to 
young  men.  He  also  applied  himself,  to  acquiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  French  and  English.  He  culti- 
vated more  assiduously  than  ever  the  society  of  his  old 
friends,  Gartner  and  Rabener,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Cramer  and  Zacharia.  These  four  undertook  the 
joint  editorship  of  a  periodical  entitled  Bremen  Papers, 
It  was  their  earnest  desire  that  Gellert  should  become  a 
contributor  to  it,  but  he  had  many  scruples  to  overcome 
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before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  and  a  con- 
siderable period  elapsed  before  he  complied  with  their 
request 

At  this  time  one  of  the  Leipzig  professors,  Qottsched, 
had  great  influence  with  Gellert,  who  wrote  for  a  maga- 
zine of  his,  and  assisted  him  in  various  other  literary 
undertakings.  Gellert's  articles  were  very  popular,  and 
the  professor  would  willingly  have  retained  his  services; 
however,  the  two  men  did  not  suit  one  another.  Qellert 
was  folly  justified  in  giving  up  all  connection  with 
Gottsched  and  his  work;  after  which  he  joined  his  old 
friends  and  wrote  for  their  periodical  Its  numerous 
readers  soon  appreciated  Ge]lert*s  articles;  his  fibles 
and  moral  tales  especially  were  extremely  popular. 
People  were  bent  on  reading  them,  and  threw  down  the 
magazine  in  disappointment  when  it  contained  nothing 
of  Gellert*s;  and  whenever  they  lighted  upon  a  contribu- 
tion of  his,  greedily  devoured  it.  His  name  was  on 
every  one's  lips;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  and 
never  dreamed  that  he  was  the  favourite  author  of  a 
large  circle  of  readers. 

It  was  now  high  time  for  Gellert  to  think  of  being 
settled  in  life.  His  bad  health,  the  seeds  of  which  had 
been  sown  at  Meissen,  and  which  constant  study  and 
sedentary  occupation  bad  greatly  aggravated,  put  it  out 
of  the  question  for  him  to  adopt  any  profession  demand- 
ing the  discharge  of  regular  duty.  Moreover,  he  would 
have  been  miserable  in  any  situation  which  divided  him 
from  Leipzig  and  his  beloved  friends.  Tet  in  Leipzig 
he  could  remain  in  one  capacity  only— that  of  a  professor 
of  the  university.  The  first  step  towards  the  attainment 
of  this  position  was  to  become  Master  of  Arts.  In  order 
to  do  so  it  was  incumbent  on  him,  in  accordance  with 
an  ancient  usage  of  the  phice,  to  write  a  learned  treatise, 
and  defend  the  same  in  Latin  against  whoever  thought 
fit  to  assail  it.  Notwithstanding  his  great  natural 
timidity,  he  agreed  to  undergo  this  ordeal :  the  public 
disputation  took  place,  and  Gellert  came  off  victorious. 

He  was  now  sure  of  his  professorship,  but  doubts 
arose  in  his  own  mind  as  to  his  competency  to  discharge 
the  duties  required  of  him.  However,  summoning  his 
extensive  learning  and  great  intellectual  power  to  the 
work,  and  in  humble  reliance  on  his  Lord  and  Master, 
he  commenced  his  public  lectures. 

Gellert  was  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  Leip- 


zig, where  no  one  doubted  either  his  learning  or  his  gift  cf 
imparting  it  in  a  singularly  lucid  and  attractive  manner 
to  others.  The  students  Rocked  to  hear  him,  while  he 
zealously  embraced  every  opportunity  of  recommending 
morality  and  true  godliness  to  his  audience.  It  was 
always  the  heart  and  soul  of  Gellerf  s  teaching  that  all 
learning  and  culture  were  wholly  unprofitable,  unless 
they  affected  the  heart  and  life,  and  [mpared  men  to 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  his  eyes  all  sdentifie 
labour  and  all  works  of  imagination  were  valuable  only 
in  BO  far  as  they  inculcated  virtue  and  warned  from  vice. 
This  was  the  chief  tendency  of  his  work  as  a  teacher. 
The  lectures  to  which  he  owes  most  of  his  fame,  and 
which  produced  the  most  striking  effect  on  his  audience, 
were  those  on  ethics. 

His  favourite  occupation  consisted  in  preparing  tal- 
ented youths  to  be  schoolmasters  or  totora.  How  signal 
a  blessing  a  teacher  may  become,  if  the  right  man  fot 
his  work,  Gellert  well  knew  by  ezperieuce ;  and  thii 
consideration,  as  well  as  the  salutary  influence  which 
the  work  exercised  upon  his  own  mind,  led  him  to  en- 
gage with  enthusiasm  in  t^  labour  of  love. 

He  was  rewarded  by  marked  success  in  numerons  in- 
stances, and  overwhelmed  with  applications  to  engage 
tutors  for  funilies  in  the  country.  Persons  of  high 
standing  in  society  obtained  for  their  sons  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  Gellert,  so  that  he  was  overwhdmed  with 
visitors  from  evecy  direction,  and  obliged  to  appoint 
certain  hours  when  he  could  be  seen,  in  order  tittt  hie  ! 
professional  labours  might  not  be  interfered  with. 

At  this  period  he  resided  in  a  house  which  went  by 
the  designation  of  the  "  Black  Boaid,"  and  bdonged  to 
a  Dr.  Junius.  Thither  multitudes  daily  resorted ;  for 
not  only  his  hearers  thought  it  a  privilege  to  converse 
with  him,  to  ask  his  counsel  on  matters  of  importance, 
and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  to  seek  relief  for  a  conscience 
awi^ened  by  his  fearless  denunciations  of  vice,  but 
strangers  passing  through  the  town  often  called  to  ex- 
press to  him  the  admiration  and  gratitode  inspired  by 
his  writings.  Kot  only  in  Leipzig  was  he  beloved  and 
esteemed— his  name  was  held  in  reverence  throughout 
tde  length  and  breadth  of  Germany.  Here  the  question 
very  naturally  arises.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  what  was  the  cause  of  his  wide-spread  popularity  7 

(To  he  contitmed.) 


A    CHRISTMAS   HTMN. 


BY  CHRISTIAN  F.  GELLERT. 


The  Editor  presames  that  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  life  and  character  of  Gellert  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  specimen 
of  his  hymns.  The  sabjoined  verBes,  doaely  and  faithfally  rendered,  ought  to  be  a  fair  sample,  for  they  were  literall? 
the  first  of  his  that  oocnrred  in  the  collection  employed. 


HIS  day  shall  yet,  by  God's  command, 
Be  heralded  in  every  land : 
Oh,  praise  him,  then,  for  Jesus'  birth. 
Inhabitants  of  heaven  and  earth ! 


For  Thee  the  nations,  in  their  need. 
Longed  mutely  till  the  time  decreed  ; 
Then  sent  the  Father  from  his  throne 
The  Saviour  of  the  world,  his  Son. 
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To  grasp  this  mystery  if  I  strain. 
My  spirit  faints ;  I  strive  in  vain. 
I  bow  before  Thee,  and  confess 
The  love  of  God  is  limitless. 

That  grace  to  flonners  may  be  given, 
Thyself  thou  hnmblest,  Lord  of  heaven  ; 
Of  human  natnre  takest  part, 
To  cleanse  from  sin  the  human  heart. 

Thy  King,  O  Zion,  cometh  I  see, 
Tis  written  in  the  Book  of  Me  : 
"I  come  to  do  thy  will"    Adored 
Be  He  that  cometh — Christ  the  Lord  ! 

Redeemer,  bom  of  human  race, 
Immanuel,  and  Prince  of  Peace ; 


In  faith  our  fathers  saw  thy  day  : 
To  thee,  Messiah,  now  we  pray. 

Tlirough  one  man's  sin  condemned,  the  race 
Is  raised  through  one  Eedeemer's  grace. 
What  cause  hast  thou,  my  heart,  to  quail  ? 
Thy  Guardian  dwells  within  the  veil 

Bejoice,  ye  heavens,  that  saw  the  mom 
On  which  the  Holy  One  was  bom  ? 
And,  earth,  where  dwelt  the  incarnate  Word, 
Sing  thou  a  new  song  to  the  Lord  I 

This  day  shall  yet,  by  Gk)d's  command, 
Be  heralded  in  every  land  : 
Oh,  praise  him,  then,  for  Jesus'  birth, 
Inhabitants  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
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Hatt.  zliL  8-4). 


BY  THE  BBV.  DB.  OALDEBWOOD,  PBOFXBSOB  OF  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHT,  XnnVBBSITT  OP  EDnTBTTBOH. 


ITH  this  paiable  we  pass  from  individual 
duty,  to  the  world-wide  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  all  its 
.  members  woi^ing  under  his  guidance^  and 
accoiding  to  his  great  plan  for  the  world's  regeneration. 
Theonitf  of  design  in  this  work  is  made  apparent  throogh 
means  of  parabolic  teaching,  while  within  the  scope  of 
the  parable  may  be  found  ample  material  for  illustration 
of  ail  its  phases. 

The  common  experience  of  the  need  for  sowing  in 
order  to  reaping  affords  here  the  first  line  of  illustration; 
•od  then,  passing  from  the  external  to  what  is  more 
hidden^  the  leaven  and  hid  treasure  are  selected  as 
iffoniing  the  key  to  the  deeper  results  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  grace.  We 
direct  attention  first  to  the  parable  of  the  sower,  having 
in  this  all  the  advantage  of  our  Lord's  own  interpreta- 
tion. 

"Beh(dd,  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow.''  This  is  a  re- 
presentation which  the  Son  of  God  gives  of  his  own 
sppearanoe  on  earth  to  change  the  face  of  our  world 
into  a  fruitful  field,  yielding  plentifully  the  fruits  of 
ti^hteousnesfl  to  his  Father's  glory.  In  accordance  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the  tares,  "  He  that 
Boweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  man;  the  field  is  the 
world."  There  is  great  gain  in  illustrative  force  by  the 
appearance  here  of  a  single  sower,  rather  than  a  multi- 
tude cf  sowers  far  apart  from  one  another  over  the 
world's  sur&ce,  though  acting  under  the  direction  of 
their  Lord.    It  is  thus  made  impressively  conspicuous 


that  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  righteousness  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  exercise  of  divine  grace  as  the  source 
of  alL  He  who  comes  to  save  the  world— he  who  comes 
as  a  lamb  to  be  slain — comes  also  as  a  sower,  bringing 
with  him  stores  of  seed.  This  is  the  explanation  of  all 
that  has  since  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in- 
dicative of  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  under  the  sway  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
An  handful  of  com  there  was  before  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  but  now  the  growing  com  has  spread  down 
the  mountain-sides  and  far  into  the  valleys.  Now  it 
shakes  hke  Lebanon. 

Jesus  comes  as  one  who  has  stores  of  seed,  enough 
for  the  requirements  of  the  immense  field  over  which  it 
is  to  be  scattered.  He  himself  undertakes  the  work  of 
sowing,  spreading  the  good  seed  on  the  right  hand  and 
on  the  left  as  he  moves  over  the  fields.  And  this  he 
continues  so  unceasingly  that  it  is  the  very  work  of  his 
life,  until  the  appointed  time  draws  on  for  yielding  him- 
self a  sacrifice  in  our  stead.  And  when  personally  he 
withdraws,  and  ascends  the  throne  of  his  glory  in  the 
heavens,  the  sowing,  as  it  proceeds,  is  still  his  sowing — 
carried  on  in  his  name,  and  with  his  blessing,  by  those 
whom  he  has  awakened  to  self-consecration  after  his 
great  example.  If,  in  the  midst  of  his  suffering,  we 
say.  Behold  the  man !  we  may,  in  the  midst  of  his  toil, 
say.  Behold  the  sower ! 

The  seed  is  "the  word  of  the  kingdom"— the  truth 
which  Jesus,  as  the  Prince  of  peace,  the  Revealer  of  the 
Father,  discovered  to  men.    In  a  sense  all  truth  is  as 
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seed,  taking  root,  growing  upwards,  and  bearing  fruit 
after  its  kind.  But  the  highest  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  word  of  life  which  takes  root  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  yields  the  fruit  of  righteousness  continually  in  the 
life  of  those  who  receive  it.  Such  truth  has  to  do  with 
the  very  sources  of  action  in  the  mind  of  man;  it  cannot 
be  received  without  having  constant  application  to  the 
life;  and  the  only  fruit  which  it  can  yield  is  the  fruit 
of  righteousness.  All  this  is  clear  from  the  nature  of 
the  truth  discovered  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  a  message 
of  love  and  mercy  from  Qod ;  a  discovery  of  pardon 
through  the  atoning  death  of  the  Son;  an  assurance  of 
newness  of  life  here,  and  perfection  of  glory  hereafter. 
The  Bible  is  to  us  the  storehouse  of  this  truth— the 
granary  in  which  the  Lord  has  laid  up  the  treasures  of 
seed.  As  the  sowers  in  spring-tide  must  bring  their 
sacks  of  gnun  to  the  field,  and  set  them  down  there,  to 
obtain  fresh  supply  of  com  as  they  continue  casting  it 
abroad,  so  must  the  sowers  of  the  kingdom  bring  forth 
their  supplies  from  the  storehouse  of  Scripture,  and  cast 
abroad  the  sure  word  of  the  kingdom.  The  seed  is  the 
wordy  which  is  capable  of  putting  forth  its  living  power 
as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  the  living  soul. 

Such  truth  as  that  just  described  the  Son  of  God  casts 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  A  Qod-like  exercise.  The  God 
of  truth  brings  to  man  the  truth  most  precious.  The 
God  of  salvation  bears  in  upon  the  soul  of  sinful  man 
that  truth  which,  if  believed,  proves  the  beginning  of 
life  eternal  But  such  truth  is  as  seed  which,  unless  it 
be  lodged  in  the  soil,  remains  dead— unless  it  go  deep 
into  good  soil,  wastes  its  vitality  in  a  brief  and  fruitless 
growth.  Thus  it  is  with  seed,  and  not  less  so  with 
truth.  Even  the  Son  of  God  himself,  when  he  goes 
forth  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  goes  as  the  sower, 
who  loses  some  seed  as  it  falls  from  his  hand,  and  finds 
that  much  of  that  which  was  safely  covered  contributes 
nothing  to  the  harvest  The  Lord  of  the  universe  is 
like  to  his  creatures  in  this,  that  he  casts  abroad  much 
seed  which  yields  no  return.  In  this  relation  there 
comes  out  to  view  what  is  for  us  the  main  practical 
lesson,  to  which  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  not  forgetting 
that  even  in  the  loss  of  the  harvest  there  is  no  loss  to 
God,  but  only  to  man. 

''  Some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  the  fowls  came 
and  devoured  them  up."  The  scene  is  familiar  in  every 
land.  The  birds  of  the  air  hover  on  the  path  of  the 
sower,  and  are  ever  ready  to  alight  and  pick  up  the  seed 
not  fully  covered.  That  which  falls  on  the  pathway  is 
their  sure  portion.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  harrows  are 
dragged  joltingly  over  the  beaten  track;  to  no  purpose 
does  the  heavy  roller  lend  its  weight  to  crush  the  seed 
into  the  ground— still  it  continues  exposed,  and  the 
fowls  get  an  easy  repast.  This,  the  most  unsatisfactory 
result,  is  that  which  is  soonest  seen.  For  the  best 
results  there  needs  to  be  the  longest  waiting.  In  this 
case  the  seed  is  scarce  fallen  from  the  hand  until  it  is 
lost  to  the  sower.  And  it  is  even  so  with  the  truth 
couimiuiicated  to  men.    But  why  should  the  sower  thus 


lose  his  seed?  Why  should  he  cast  any  part  of  it  o& 
the  pathway  through  which  the  opening  plongfashaie 
has  not  passed  7  Surely  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  feeding 
these  hungry  fowls,  which  may  well  feed  on  somethiog 
less  valuable?  Kot  for  their  sakes,  certainly.  Bat  he 
casts  away  his  seed  with  so  free  a  hand  only  because  of 
his  wish  that  no  part  of  the  tilled  land  may  want  its 
share.  And  thus  it  is  God  acts  in  casting  abroad  the 
seeds  of  truth.  His  dispensation  of  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  is  with  unstinted  hand,  as  their  case  bears 
witness  who  have  so  often  received  it  without  profiting, 
or  yielding  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  done 
in  love  and  mercy  to  alL  That  the  prepared  souls  may 
have  no  lack,  there  is  much  toil  spent  and  much  seed 
lost  in  communication  of  truth  to  them  who  understand 
it  not  This  is  after  the  manner  of  God.  It  is  repeated 
at  every  sowing  time.  The  truth  is  by  him  ever  scat- 
tered wide  of  the  prepared  soil,  well  blowing  that  the 
spirit  of  evil  has  many  emissaries  hovering  around,  ready 
to  snatch  away  the  truth,  even  though  they  feed  not 
upon  it  For  while  the  sower  of  com  may  with  some 
large-heartedness  console  himself  for  the  loes  of  his 
grain  by  the  thought  that  he  is  at  least  feeding  the 
needy  fowls,  Gk)d  caste  abroad  his  truth  in  vain,  know- 
ing t^t  the  emissaries  of  evil,  in  snatching  it  away,  do 
not  themselves  feed  upon  it,  but  only  work  for  its  de- 
struction. This  sower  of  truth  goes  his  way  monniing 
the  loss,  and  in  sadness  of  his  spirit  he  says  with  him- 
self, in  hearing  of  those  who  are  his  fellow-workers, "  If 
I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them  they  had  not  had 
sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  doak  for  their  sin.*'  But  how 
comes  it  that  there  are  any  hearts  so  closed  against  the 
truth  that  they  understand  it  not,  even  when  they  hear 
it  uttered  ?  Good  reason  there  may  be,  why  a  part  even 
of  the  corn-field  should  be  given  up  for  a  footpath;  but 
why  should  the  hearts  of  any  of  the  children  of  men  be 
so  without  understanding  of  things  sacred  ?  Where  the 
pathway  now  is,  the  soil  was  once  soft  as  that  around  it ; 
but  long  trodden  by  the  foot,  long  untouched  by  the 
plough,  it  has  become  hardened,  so  that  the  seed  rolls 
on  its  surface  as  though  it  were  stone.  There  is  sodia 
history  of  mind,  for  minds  long  funiliarixed  with  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  evil  thoughts,  and  long  on- 
acquainted  with  the  penetrating  power  of  conviction, 
which,  like  a  ploughshare,  pierces  the  soul,  become 
hardened,  understanding  not  what  they  are  taught  vhen 
they  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  yet  even  here 
there  is  hope.  The  present  disappointment  of  the  sower 
may  not  always  continue.  The  pathway  is  not  stone, 
but  trodden  soil,  which,  if  it  be  only  torn  up  by  the 
ploughshare,  may  yet  receive  the  seed,  and  yield  a  bar- 
vest 

"Some  fell  upon  stony  places,  where  they  had  not 
much  earth:  and  forthwith  they  sprung  up,  becanse 
they  had  no  deepness  of  earth :  and  when  the  sun  was 
up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because  they  had  no  root, 
they  withered  away."  It  is  not  all  covered  seed  which 
grows  to  maturity,  and  it  is  not  all  understood  truth 
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vhich  leads  to  pnu^tical  results.    If  the  truth  be  under- 
stood, it  finds  entrance  into  the  mind ;  but  there  must 
be  more  than  this,  in  order  that  truth  may  yield  its 
spiritoal  result    The  failure  in  this  case  is  longer  in 
being  discovered,  for  there  is  a  false  promise  which  fills 
tbe  eye  for  a  time,  before  the  completeness  of  failure  is 
visible.    Such  experience  is  oommoo  to  eveiy  husband- 
man, and  it  is  no  less  common  in  the  sad  experience 
of  those  who  proclaim  the  divine  message.     Here  is 
the  explanation :  the  truth  finds  a  lodgment,  but  there 
is  not  much  depth;  for  just  beneath  the  open  soil  there 
is  moch  hardness  of  heart    At  times  the  illustration  is 
dearly  set  before  the  eyes,  as  when  a  cutting  through 
the  rock  discoveiB  the  meagre  depth  of  soil  which  covers 
it  from  the  gaze.     There  seems  but  a  turf  and  little 
more,  and  then  the  hard  igneous  rock  for  many  feet 
downwards.    This  is  the  divinely  chosen  illustration  of 
a  dass  of  hearers  described  with  much  minuteness. 
Their  mental  condition  is  indicated  by  these  two  things : 
piiableness  of  4snrface,  with  great  hardness  underneath ; 
willingness  to  receive,  but  stubborn  refusal  to  open  the 
depths  of  the  nature  to  the  influences  of  the  truth;  dear- 
ness  and  readiness  of  intellect,  with  hardness  and  slow- 
ness of  heart    The  successive  stages  of  experience  to 
one  who  is  *in  this  condition  are  nicely  discriminated. 
The  seeds  fell  into  a  thin  surface  soil,  ''and  forthwith 
they  sprung  up,  because  they  had  not  much  deepness 
of  eartk**  Quickness  of  growth  is  the  first  characteristic 
in  this  case.    There  is  emphasis  on  the  forthmth.    It 
is  not  the  strongest  growth  which  pushes  first  above  the 
sur&ce.    The  explanation  of  the  early  appearance  of 
growth  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.    It  was  because 
there  was  no  possibility  of  striking  downwards  that  the 
life  was  forced  too  quickly  upwards,  to  an  expoisure  for 
which  it  was  ill  prepared.    There  is  a  superficial  readi- 
oess  to  receive  the  truth,  and  that  with  joy ;  delighting 
in  its  beauty,  in  the  divine  compassion  which  it  dis- 
covers,  and  in  the  blessings  which  it  promises.    The 
appreciation  of  the  truth,  and  deUght  in  it,  appear  to 
be  signs  of  the  greatest  promise.    But  the  promise  is 
deoeitfuL    The  life  fails  for  want  of  depth.    The  man 
has  anderstanding,  and  joy  too ;  but  he  has  *'  no  root  in 
himself.**  The  truth  has  not  struck  downwards  into  the 
son],  so  as  to  gain  full  possession  of  it    It  has  only  a 
^perficial  hold,  and  the  upward  growth  fails,  as  that 
tree  is  laid  low  by  the  blast  whose  roots  are  spread  only 
along  tbe  surface  o£  a  sandy  soil.    The  seeds  cast  into 
the  ground  are  all  represented,  but  only  as  by  the 
withered,  headless  straws  on  a  sandy  knoll,  to  which  no 
harvest  shall  oome.    With  no  depth  of  soil  firom  which 
to  draw  moistme,  they  are  scorched  by  the  sun,  and 
wither  away.    If  a  man  have  not  root  in  himself— if  the 
hardness  of  his  heart  offer  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the 
I'nK^ical  application  of  the  truth  he  rejoices  in — we  may 
be  assured  that  the  weakness  will  be  made  apparent 
when  the  strain  comes  which  requires  strength  of  inner 
life.  And  so  it  is  here.    When  growth  of  the  truth 
rei^uires  practice  of  self-denial,  even  to  the  endurance 


of  reproach  and  suffering,  he  cannot  submit  to  such 
things.  He  will  surrender  the  truth  itself,  rather  than 
become,  even  in  the  smallest  way,  a  martyr  for  its  sake. 
This  also  is  lost  seed ;  and  in  this  case  the  loss  is  the 
more  disappointing  because  of  the  promise  of  better 
things.  Tet  is  not  even  such  a  case  as  this  utterly 
hopeless  in  prospect  of  another  seed-time.  The  result 
must  indeed  be  the  same  if  the  rock  beneath  continue 
as  before ;  but  there  is  a  word  of  Scripture  which  asks 
these  pertinent  questions, — "  Is  not  my  word  like  a  fire  ? 
saith  the  Lord;  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the 
rock  in  pieces?*' 

There  is  still  another  form  in  which  failure  appears, 
even  when  good  seed  has  been  cast  into  the  soil  "  Some 
fell  among  thorns ;  and  the  thorns  sprung  up  and 
choked  them."  Where  conflict  is,  both  cannot  pros- 
per. This  holds  true  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  in  social 
life.  The  soil  can  give  only  a  measure  of  nourishment 
to  that  which  grows  from  it,  and  when  several  draw  of 
the  nourishment  sufScient  only  for  one,  all  must  be 
weakly ;  or  one  must  gain  the  mastery,  and  the  others 
must  die.  The  stronger  growth  will  choke  the  weakly. 
Those  striking  their  roots  deepest  into  the  ground  will 
draw  thence  most  n^oisture ;  those  raising  then:  heads 
highest  will  overshadow  those  below,  and  obtain  for 
themselves  most  of  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun. 
The  weeds  grow  the  rankest  The  thorns  grow  more 
quickly  than  the  com,  and  as  they  grow  apace,  they 
first  crowd  and  close  in  upon  the  corn,  and  then  choke 
it.  So  it  is  with  the  soul  where  divine  truth  has  not 
room  to  grow,  on  account  of  the  dominion  of  woridly 
interests.  Disturbing  cares  grow,  as  business  absorbs 
the  thoughts ;  present  difficulties  strengthen  them ;  and 
hazards,  which  the  future  may  bring,  add  more  to  their 
power ;  until  by  these  the  mind's  strength  and  interest 
are  so  absorbed,  that  religious  life  has  no  room  to 
flourish.  Or,  the  state  of  matters  may  be  such  as  pros- 
perity occasions,  and  then  riches  engage  the  mind  with 
deceitful  promises  of  satisfaction,  which  so  allure  the 
mind,  that  spiritual  attractions  seem  feeble  and  unsatis- 
fying. Thus  is  the  heart  deceived,  and  the  growth  of 
the  seed  of  the  Word  is  stopped,  choked  by  a  stronger 
growth  feeding  on  the  same  soil  For  in  the  mind,  as 
in  nature,  it  is  true  that  weeds  grow  quickest ;  the  evil 
flourishes  rather  than  the  good ;  and  the  fair  promise 
is  unfulfilled,  because  the  promise  of  an  evil  growth  has 
come  more  quickly  to  maturity. 

"  Other  fell  into  good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit, 
some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixtyfold,  some  thirtyfold." 
This  is  the  true  harvest,  and  it  is  tbe  result  longest  of 
being  reached.  The  failures  come  first,  the  successes  last 
Good  ground.  What  that  is,  we  learn  from  the  negative 
aspects  passed  in  review.  It  is  broken  up,  not  trodden 
down ;  it  is  deep,  well-tilled  ground,  not  soft  surface- 
earth,  with  the  flinty  rock  a  few  inches  down ;  it  is 
ground  well  cleared  of  weeds,  not  pre-occupied  with 
thorns.  The  soul  which  offers  good  ground  for  the 
word  of  the  kingdom  is  a  soul  in  which  the  understand- 
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ing  is  active,  the  heart  is  open  to  the  sway  of  the  truth, 
and  cares  and  pleasures  are  kept  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  religious  life.  Whenever  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  is  received  into  such  a  soul,  that  word,  like 
good  seed,  has  a  sure  and  steady  growth  until  the  time 
of  harvest.  There  is  depth  of  soil  to  draw  upon,  and 
no  weeds  so  rank  as  to  choke  the  growth.  Upon  such 
souls  the  sunshine  and  the  rains  of  heaven  descend 
freely,  and  the  harvest  is  sure.  But  while  the  seed  is 
the  same  in  all  cases,  and  the  fiivouring  mfluences  from 
above  the  same  in  value,  the  results  are  such  as  to  show 
considerable  diversity, — some  an  hundredfold,  some 
sixtyfold,  some  thirtyfold.  If  we  ask  how  this  can  be, 
the  answer  is  aheady  given  by  implication.  Qrowth  is 
according  to  depth.  The  more  nearly  the  truth  ap- 
proaches toward  a  full  possession  of  the  soul,  the  more 
nearly  does  it  come  to  the  yielding  of  an  hundred- 
fold. It  is  the  desire  of  the  great  Husbandman  to  have 
the  largest  retuito.  Thus  said  the  Saviour,— <<  Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit"  Tet, 
whatever  the  measure,  the  Father  shall  be  glorified  in 
the  increase.  The  ''  fruit  shall  be  unto  holiness,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life."  But  speciaUy  must  we  observe 
that  those  who  produce  fruit  thereby  produce  teedfor  new 


sowing.  It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  men  become 
sowers  with  Christ.  In  this  way  all  become  sowers  who 
receive  the  truth  indeed.  And  to  crown  all,  it  is  thus 
made  apparent  that  the  whole  growth  of  the  fruits  of 
righteousness  is  the  resultof  the  interpoeition  o\  divine 
grace.  Such  grace  it  is  which  provides  the  seed,  cssts 
it  into  the  soil,  and  nourishes  it  in  its  growth,  until  the 
fulness  of  harvest  is  brought  in  amid  high  rejoicings. 

"  Who  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear."  There  are 
in  this  parable  most  solemn  lessons  for  gospd  hearers. 
They  have  need  to  take  heed  how  they  hear,  that  their 
hearing  be  not  with  mere  understanding  and  joy,  but 
also  with  great  heart-searohing,  and  with  full  and  futh- 
ful  application.  And  there  are  here  most  precious 
lessons  for  sowers.  They  must  not  be  discouraged, 
though  much  seed  be  lost  It  is  ever  so  when  the  work 
of  sowing  goes  on.  But  that  they  may  not  sow  in  vsin, 
they  must  plough  up  the  fallow  ground— they  must 
wield  the  hammer  of  the  Spirit  for  the  breaking  of  the 
flinty  rock— they  must  uproot  the  thorns  of  care  aod 
deceitfiil  pleasure— and  cast  in  the  good  seed,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  grant  favour- 
ing beams,  that  the  fruits  of  holiness  may  be  ripened 
on  the  field. 
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|HE  Reformation  set  np  anew  upon  the 
earth  the  kingdom  of  the  gospel,  and 
opened  its  door  to  all  men  and  to  all 
nations.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
the  door  of  that  kingdom.  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
many  others  pressed  in  and  inherited  the  crown; 
but  it  was  amid  sore  fightings  and  great  agonies 
of  souL  Why  was  this?  What  hid  the  way  of 
life  from  the  eyes  of  men?  There  was  no  sen- 
tinel on  the  threshold  to  exact  a  price  or  to 
scmtinize  the  claims  of  those  who  sought  ad- 
mission. A  free  salvation  was  offered  to  all  on 
the  footing  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  The 
difficulty  must  lie,  one  would  have  said,  in  missing 
a  path  so  plain.  And  yet  the  words  spoken  by 
our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  were 
verified  anew  at  its  second  opening  in  the  sixteenth 


century  : — "  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  i< 
the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it.''  Few  found  that  path;  many 
missed  it.  Qreat  scholars  and  learned  divines 
groped  around  the  door  bat  coold  not  discover  it 
Mighty  nations  came  np  to  it,  and  appeared  on 
the  point  of  entering  in,  but  they  hesitated  on  the 
threshold,  and  turned  back.  Ecclesiastics  of 
every  degree  crowded  to  that  gate — there  stood 
the  purple  cardinal,  and  there,  too,  was  the  frocked 
friar,  inquiring  what  they  might  do  that  they 
might  inherit  eternal  life;  but  so  blinded  were 
they  by  the  authority  of  the  «  Church,"  that  they 
could  not  see  the  door ;  or  if  perchance  they  did  see 
it)  they  so  loved  their  sins  and  their  self -righteous- 
ness that  they  could  not  enter  by  a  gate  so  strait 
Thus  a  few  only  were  able  to  press  in,  and  eveii 
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these  entered  only  after  the  endurance  of  great 
agonies  and  sore  conflicts.  Here  it  was  that  the 
Reformation  had  its  beginning — not  in  the  high 
places  of  the  world,  not  amid  the  ambitions  of 
kings  and  the  intrigues  of  statesmea  It  struggled 
into  birth  in  closets  and  secret  places  amid  the 
tears  and  groans  of  great  souls  agonizmg  to  find 
the  way  of  life. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  difference  lies  between 
the  reformers  who  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of 
Borne  in  our  day  and  the  great  champions  of  the 
gospel  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  latter  had 
to  pass  through  serere  exercises  of  soul,  which 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  former  having  under- 
gone. God's  Spirit  then  strove  with  men ;  He 
has  now  ceased  to  strive  with  the  Church  of 
Bom&  There  are  men  in  her  who  have  as  dear 
an  intellectual  perception  ais  Luther  ever  h^ 
that  the  Papacy — ^as  it  now  exists — ^is  opposed  to 
the  Scriptures,  has  been  built  up  by  fraud  and 
forgery,  knd  maintained  by  coercion;  but  they 
lack  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  Luther. 
The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  agonized  in 
soul ;  they  "^  tasted  death,''  and  felt  how  essential 
was  the  gospel  for  their  own  eternal  salvation ; 
and  from  these  wrestUngs,  amid  which  their  hearts 
woe  opened  for  the  descent  of  God's  mighty 
power,  they  came  forth  to  do  battle  f ot  the  Truth. 
This  is  the  secret  of  their  strength.  Mere  intel- 
lectual perception,  mere  erudition,  are  feeble 
weapons  compared  with  the  spiritual  power  and 
the  moral  heroism  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
endowed  the  men  of  the  Befarmation,  and 
which  enabled  them  to  risk  all  and  to  dare  all 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  deliverance  of  the 
world. 

Paris  was  not  among  the  cities  which  the  light 
of  the  Beformation  was  to  glorify ;  nevertheless 
it  pleased  God,  as  we  narrated  in  last  chapter,  to 
make  it  the  scene  of  a  great  conversioiL  Lefevre 
and  Farel  were  sighing  to  enroll  the  king  among 
the  disciples  of  the  gospel  If,  thought  they, 
they  could  but  gain  over  the  throne,  a.  mighty 
power  would  thereby  be  enHst^  on  the  side  of 
the  Beform,  and  its  triumph  in  France  secured. 
Bat  God,  whose  thoughts  are  not  as  man's 
thoughts,  was  working,  meanwhile,  for  a  far 
greater  issue;  the  conversion,  namely,  of  a  pale- 
^ced  student,  now  in  the  college  of  Montaigu, 


whose  name  neither  Lefevre  nor  Farel  had  ever 
heard,  and  Whose  very  existence  was  unknown  to 
them.  They  little  dreamt  what  a  conflict  was  at 
that  very  hour  going  on  in  a  small  chamber  in  an 
obscure  quarter  of  Paris.  And  when  that  battle 
was  ended,  and  Calvin  bowed  to  the  truth,  a 
mightier  power  took  its  place  on  the  side  of  the 
gospel  than  if  Francis  and  all  his  court  had  be- 
come its  patrons  and  champions.  Light  cannot 
be  spread  by  the  edict  of  king  or  the  sword  of 
the  soldier:  it  is  the  Bible,  preached  by  the 
evangelist,  and  testified  to  by  the  martyr,  that  is 
to  bid  the  gospel,  like  the  day,  shine  forth  and 
bless  the  eartk 

From  the  hour  of  Calvin's  conversion  he  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  Beformation  in  France,  we 
may  say  in  Christendom;  and  in  tracing  the 
several  stages  of  his  career,  we  are  in  reality 
tracing  the  successive  developments  of  that  great 
movement  His  eyes  had  been  opened,  and  he 
now  saw  the  Church  of  Bome  disenchanted  of 
her  splendour.  Where  formerly  there  had  stood 
a  spiritual  building,  the  house  of  God,  the  abode 
of  Truth,  there  now  rose  a  temple  of  idok.  How 
was  he  to  minister  at  such  altars  ?  His  head  had 
been  shorn ;  but  a  priest  he  had  not  yet  become. 
He  could  proceed  no  further  in  the  path  on  which 
be  had  entered;  and  so  he  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  profession  of  law.  It  is  very  jre- 
markable  that  his  father  should  have  come  to  the 
same  resolution  at  the  same  time ;  a  striking  coin- 
cidence, which  Beza  has  not  £uled  to  point  out. 
The  path  on  which  Gterard  now  saw  his  son  enter- 
ing was  a  brilliant  one.  There  were  no  honours  to 
be  won  in  that  path  which  his  marvellous  intellect 
and  vast  powers  of  application  did  not  bring 
within  his  reacL  Already  Gerard  in  thought 
saw  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  guiding  the 
destinies  of  France.  Has  Calvin,  then,  bidden  a 
final  adieu  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  are  the 
courts  of  law  and  the  offices  of  State  henceforth 
to  claim  him  1  No ;  he  has  but  turned  aside,  for 
a  little  while,  into  another  path,  tRat  by  diversi- 
fied exercise  of  intellect  he  may  bring  to  his  great 
work  a  versatility  of  power,  an  amplitude  of 
knowledge,  and  a  range  of  sympathy  not  other- 
wise to  be  acquired.  '  Of  that  work  he  did  not  so 
much  as  dream  at  this  hour ;  but  He  who  had 
called  him  from  the  womb,  and  ordained  him  a 
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prophet  to  the  nations,  was  leading  him  by  *  a 
way  he  knew  not 

The  young  student,  his  bj^Q  still  pale — ^but 
beaming  with  the  lofty  peace  that  succeeds  the 
tempest — quits  Paris,  and  directs  his  steps  south- 
wards to  Orleans,  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  which  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Aurelian,  its  founder.  In  that  city  was  a  famous 
imiversity,  and  in  that  university  a  famous  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Pierre  de  I'Etoile,  styled  "the 
prince  of  jurists.''  What  attracted  Calvin  to 
Orleans  was  the  light  of  this  "  star,"  whose  pupil 
he  now  becama  The  study  of  jurisprudence  now 
occupied  him ;  and  one  of  the  maxims  to  which 
he  listened  as  he  sat  on  the  benches  of  the  class- 
room enables  ns  to  measure  the  progress  which 
the  theory  of  liberty  had  then  made.  "  It  is  the 
magistrate's  duty,"  would  Pierre  de  I'Etoile  say 
to  his  scholars,  "to  punish  offences  against  re- 
ligion as  well  as  crimes  against  the  State.  What ! " 
would  he  exclaim,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was 
propounding  an  incontrovertible  truth — "  Wliat ! 
shall  we  hang  a  thief  who  robs  us  of  our  purse, 
and  not  bum  a  heretic  who  steals  from  us 
heaven  ! "  So  ill  understood  was  then  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual 
jurisdictions.  Under  this  code  of  jurisprudence 
was  Calvin  and  all  that  generation  of  Frenchmen 
reared.  Under  no  other  code,  they  were  taught, 
could  nations  flourish,  or  individual  piety  be  safe. 
This  had  passed  in  Christendom  as  an  indisput- 
able maxim  for  a  thousand  years,  serving  as  the 
comer-stone  of  the  Inquisition,  and  yielding  its 
fruit  in  the  prolonged  reign  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  the  baleful  fires  which  mingled  their  light 
with  the  dawn  of  the  new  times.  Not  in  a  day 
can  the  human  intellect  throw  off  its  fetters, 
especiaUy  when  these  fetters  have  been  forged  by 
what  wears  the  guise  of  justice,  and  have  been 
rendered  venerable  by  long  prescription.  It  was 
not  till  a  centuiy  and  a  half  after  Calvin's  time 
that  this  maxim  was  exploded ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that,  even  yet,*  in  our  own  day,  it  has  been  com- 
pletely got  rid  of. 

Well,  we  now  behold  the  future  Eeformer  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  the  famous  jurist,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  law  whetting  that  wonderful  intellect  which 
in  days  to  come  was  to  unravel  so  many  mysteries, 
and  dissolve  the  force  of  so  many  spells  which 


enchained  the  souL  What  manner  of  man  was 
Calvin  at  Orleans  1  He  had  secularized  himself; 
he  had  turned  his  face,  as  he  believed,  toward  the 
high  places  of  the  world ;  did  his  impressions  of 
divine  things  pass  away,  or  the  grandeurs  of  time 
dim  to  his  eye  those  of  eternity  1  No;  but  if  his 
seriousness  did  not  disappear,  his  shyness  some- 
<what  did.  His  loving  sympathies  asserted  them- 
selves, and  drew  him  towards  his  companions; 
and  without  his  seeking  it,  his  superiority  of  in- 
tellect gave  him  the  lead  among  them.  His  fel- 
low-students were  a  noisy,  pleasure-loving  race, 
and  their  revels  and  quarrels  woke  up,  rather 
radely  at  times,  the  echoes  of  the  academic  hall, 
and  broke  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the  streets ;  bat 
the  high-souled  honour  and  purity  of  Calvin, 
untouched  by  soil  or  stain  amidst  the  pastimes 
and  bacchanalian  riots  which  went  on  around 
him,  joined  to  his  lofty  genius  and  loving  nature, 
made  him  the  admiration  of  his  comrades.  The 
nation  of  Picardy — ^for  the  students  were  classified 
into  nations,  according  to  the  province  they  came 
from — elected  him  as  their  chief;  and  his  address 
and  legal  knowledge  enabled  him  to  recover  for 
the  Picardians  certain  privileges  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived.  There  have  been  more  biil- 
liant  affairs  than  this  triumph  over  some  local 
authority,  but  it  was  noisily  applauded  by  those 
for  whom  it  was  won;  and  this  petty  warfare 
was  to  Calvin  an  eamest  of  greater  battles  to  be 
fought  on  a  wider  arena  and  over  higher  princi- 
palities. The  future  ChanceUor  of  the  kingdom 
of  France — ^for  no  inferior  position  had  (Gerard 
Calvin  elected  for  his  son  to  fill — ^had  taken  the 
first  step  towards  the  dignity  that  awaited  him. 
Step  after  step — to  his  genius  how  easy ! — would 
most  surely  conduct  him  to  it;  and  there,  life 
ended  and  the  blaze  of  glory  over,  he  would  leave 
his  name  proudly  inscribed  among  the  legislators 
and  philosophers  of  France,  while  his  bust  would 
adom  the  Louvre  or  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  his 
ashes  would  sleep  in  marble  in  some  cathedral 
aisle  of  Paris.  Very  grand  I  But  not  so  grand 
as  the  unadorned  grave  by  the  Rhone ;  and  a 
name  like  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and 
needing,  therefore,  no  marble  to  make  it  Olustii- 
ous. 

Not  without  a  purpose  had  the  steps  of  Calvin 
been  directed  to  Orleans.     His  spediJ  preparation 
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for  bis  work  was  there  advanced  a  stage.  When 
be  arrived  in  that  city,  he  knew  nothing  of  Greek. 
His  Latinity,  so  pnrely  classic,  he  had  received 
at  Paris  from  Ck>rdier ;  Melchior  Wohnar,  a  Qer- 
man,  who  had  come  to  live  at  Orleans,  was  to 
impart  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  tongae  of  an- 
cient Greece,  which  himself  had  learned  from 
Budaeus.  An  enthusiastic  student  of  Greek, 
Wolmar  was  to  find  in  his  pupil  one  who  was 
scarce  less  enthusiastic,  and  who  soon  became 
nearly  as  skilled  as  himself  in  that  language 
wbich  God  had  so  wonderfully  perfected  as  the 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  treasures  of 
divine  truth  to  the  ancient  nations.  Knowing 
that  tongue,  Calvin  had  access  to  the  oracles  of 
God  in  the  very  words  in  which  the  Spirit  had 
inspired  holy  men  to  write  them — an  indispen- 
sable qualification,  surely,  on  the  part  of  one  who 
was  to  be  the  first  great  interpreter,  in  modem 
times,  of  the  New  Testament.  He  could  now 
more  exactly  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  speak- 
ing in  the  Word,  and  more  fully  make  known  to 
men  the  glory  of  divine  mysteries ;  and  the  Com- 
mentary of  Calvin  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  to  this 
boor  in  the  great  qualities  of  clearness,  accuracy, 
and  depth.  It  was,  in  a  sort,  a  second  giving  of 
tbe  oracles  of  God  to  men.  The  publication  of 
it  was  as  when,  in  the  Apocalypse,  *'  the  temple  of 
God  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen 
ia  bis  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament" 

Here  at  Orleans  Calvin's  spiritual  equipgient 
for  bis  work  was  advanced  a  further  stage — per- 
baps  we  ought  to  say,  completed.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  agony  of  soul  which  pre- 
ceded his  conversion  at  Paris.  It  was  the  path 
vbich  all  the  Eeformers  had  to  tread.  They 
emeiged  into  the  day  from  the  horrors  of  a  ter- 
rible night;  and  tasted  liberty,  having  first  borne 
tbe  fetters  of  a  cruel  slavery.  And  why  were 
tbey  made  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  like  this  1 
For  two  most  important  reasons  :  first,  that  their 
apathies  for  their  fellow-men,  still  in.  that 
darimess  and  wearing  these  same  chains,  might 
be  quickened  and  called  into  activity.  And 
Mom^that  their  moral  courage  might  be  strength- 
ened. These  preliminary  battles  with  the-  powers 
of  darkness  nerved  them  for  their  conflicts  with 
tbe  powers  of  earth.  They  had  wrestled  for  eter- 
nal life,  and  in  doing  so  had  tasted  the  "  pains 


of*  hell,"  and  felt  in  their  consciences  the 
"  worm  that  dieth  not  *'  and  the  *'  fire  that  is  not 
queiiched ; "  and  after  this  they  felt  how  little 
merely  earthly  powers,  who  could  only  kill  the 
body,  were  to  be  dreaded ;  and  how  trivial  a 
matter  it  was  to  stand  for  a  few  moments  or  a 
few  hours  amid  earthly  fires  compared  with  in- 
habiting "everlasting  burnings."  This  helped 
them  to  go  smiling  to  the  stake ;  for  they  had 
looked  a  more  dreadful  death  in  the  face,  and  had 
overcome  it  These  sore  exercises  of  soul  were, 
therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  the  preparation  of 
these  men;  and  hence  it  is,  that  while  these 
agonies  are  found,  in  a  certain  measure,  in  the 
history  of  every  child  of  God,  they  are  found  in 
an  eminent  degree  in  the  lives  of  all  the  great 
Reformers. 

The  agony  Calvin  had  endured  in  Paris  re- 
turned in  part  at  Orleans.  A  little  of  the  dross 
of  earth  he  may  have  contracted  from  his  law 
studies ;  and  so  he  was  sent  back  to  the  furnace 
for  the  last  time.  Fears  regarding  his  salvation ; 
'^  the  Church,"  with  her  vast  enchantment ;  foes 
which  he  thought  he  had  already  vanquished  and 
left  dead,  as  it  were,  on  the  battle-field,  rose  up 
afresh,  and  stood  like  menacing  spectres  in  his 
path.  The  fight  had  to  be  recommenced ;  and  as 
at  Paris,  so  at  Orleans,  he  had  to  wage  it  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face — in  the  sweat  of  his  heart  But 
the  combat  did  not  long  endure.  He  discomfited 
these  foes  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  Word  of  God ;  and  when  the  conflict  was 
over,  Calvin  found  himself  walking  in  a  clearer 
light  than  he  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  And  that 
light  continued  all  the  way  unto  the  very  end. 
Often,  in  after  days,  there  came  around  him  the 
darkness  of  outward  trial;  but  in  his  soul  there 
was  no  darkness.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
within  the  continual  shining  of  God's  favour, 
and  that  settled  peace  which  arises  from  a  sense 
of  adoption. 

Emerging  from  the  furnace  "purified  seven 
times,"  Calvin  now  begins  his  work.  Setting  out 
from  Orleans,  he  goes  to  Bourses,  whither  we 
must  accompany  him.  With  Bourges  two  illus- 
trious conquerors  had  already  associated  their 
names:  C»sar  had  burned  it  to  the  ground; 
Charlemagne  had  raised  up  its  ruins.  A  greater 
hero  now  enters  it,  to  begin  conquests  which 
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CaBsar  and  Charlemagne  might  well  have  envied, 
for  long  will  they  outlast  those  whieh  either  of 
these  victors  gained.  It  was  at  Bourges  that 
Calvin  made  his  first  essay  as  an  evangelist  This 
city  presented  an  opening  for  the  gospel  which 
no  other  dty  in  aU  France  at  that  time  did. 
^Iaroaret,  who  was  now  Queen  of  Navarre,  was 
also  Duchess  of  Berry,  and  as  Bourges  was  situ- 
ated in  that  province,  she  was  able  to  extend  her 
protection  to  it.  Under  Margaret,  Bourges  be- 
came a  centre  of  the  evangelization.  There  was  at 
this  time  no  little  religious  fermentation  going  on 
amongst  its  population.  The  new  doctrines  were 
talked  of  in  its  social  circles;  they  had  b^gun 
even  to  be  heard  in  its  pulpits,  from  which  cer- 
tain priests,  who  had  embraced  the  faith,  were 
explaining  the  principles  of  the  gospel  with  con- 
siderable clearness,  when  the  times  are  taken  into 
account^  to  congregations  composed  of  lawyers, 
students,  and  dtizena  It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
Calvin  arrived  in  Bourges. 

His  fame  had  preceded  him;  and  when  his 
visit  came  to  be  known,  the  Evangelicals  crowded 
round  him,  and  entreated  him  to  teach  theoL 
lake  our  own  Knox,  Calvin  was  averse  to  assume 
the  office  of  preacher.  Not  that  he  shrunk  from 
either  the  labours  or  the  perils  of  the  work;  but 
because,  like  Knox,  he  cherished  a  deep  sense  of 
the  greatness  of  the  office,  and  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness  to  fill  it  ^  I  have  hardly  learned  the 
gospel  myself,"  we  hear  him  saying;  ''and  lo !  I 
am  called  to  teach  it  to  others.'* 

He  did  not  for  some  time  comply  with  these 
solicitations.  His  natural  timidity,  his  love  of 
study,  and  Ms  sense  of  responsibility  held  him 
back  He  sought  places  of  concealment,  where, 
safe  from  intrusion,  he  might  pursue  his  studies. 
But  his  friends  discovered  his  hiding-place,  and 
renewed  their  entreaties.  He  at  last  consented 
to  speak  unto  those  who  so  earnestly  besought 
him  the  words  of  this  lifa  But  how  unostenta- 
tious the  opening  of  his  career !  The  dew  fidls 
not  more  quietly  to  the  earth.  A  youth  of 
slender  figure  might  be  seen  gliding  along.  He 
enters  a  door  in  the  street  He  gathers  the 
family  round  him,  and,  opening  the  Bible,  he 
explains  to  them  its  message.  His  words  are  as 
the  tender  rain  on  the  grass.  By-and-by  the  ciiy 
becomes  too  narrow  a  sphere  of  labour,  and 


Calvin  extends  his  missionary  efforts  to  the 
hamlets  and  towns  around  Bourges.  One  told 
another  of  the  sweetness  of  this  water;  and  the 
numbers  of  those  who  wished  to  drink  of  it  daily 
increased.  The  castle  of  the  baron  was  opened 
to  the  young  evangelist  as  well  as  the  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  and  Calvin  was  equally  welcomed  in 
both ;  his  doctrine  was  clear,  and  beautiful,  and 
as  refreshing  to  the  soul  as  light  is  to  the  eje 
after  long  darkness.  And  then  the  preacher  was 
withal  so  modest  in  manner,  so  sweet  in  address, 
so  earnest  in  his  work,  and  so  unlike,  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  all  the  preachers  they  had 
ever  before  known.  The  monks  looked  with 
small  fiivour  on  these  doings.  They  found  the 
doors  shut  against  themselves  in  proportion  as 
they  were  opened  to  Calvin,  and  they  plotted 
how  they  might  stop  the  work  by  casting  the 
worinnan  into  prison.  Their  efforts  for  this  end, 
however,  were  foiled.  Calvin  went  on  sowing 
the  seed  from  which  a  plenteous  harvest  was  in 
due  time  to  spring.  The  churches  whose  foun- 
dations were  now  being  laid  were  destined,  in 
alter  days,  to  yield  not  only  confessors  for  the 
truth,  but  martyrs  for  the  stake.  Such  was  the 
quiet  opening  of  Calvin's  career.  It  was  m  and 
around  the  old  town  of  Bourges  that  that  light 
broke  which  was  destined  to  spread  to  lands  far 
beyond  France. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Calvin  recdved 
tidings  of  his  fiikther's  death.  Must  he  cease 
from  his  work  at  Bouiges  f  Fain  would  he  have 
gathered  where  he  had  so  abundantly  strewed; 
but  this  pleasure  was  not  to  be  his.  He  had 
planted,  and  another  must  water.  So,  turning* 
his  &ce  towards  Noyon,  he  began  his  journey 
toward  the  place  of  his  birth.  On  his  way 
thither  he  had  to  pass  through  Fari&  It  was 
a  moment  of  great  excitement  in  the  capital  A 
stake  had  just  been  planted  there,  at  which  one 
of  the  noblest  of  the  early  martyrs  of  France  was 
yielding  up  his  life.  Frovidence  ordered  it,  for 
great  ends,  that  the  pile  of  the  Martyr  and  the 
visit  of  the  Reformer  should  come  together.  It 
was  not  enough  that  Calvin  should  only  hear  of 
such  spectacles,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
actually  witness  them.  Qod  had  chosen  him  as 
the  champion  by  whom  his  martyrs  were  to  be 
vindicated,  and  their  blood  avenged  upon  the 
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system  that  shed  it;  and  therefore,  for  once,  at 
least,  he  mnst  stand  by  their  stake,  and  witness 
their  dying  agonies. 

Louis  de  Berquin  was  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trioQS  of  the  early  martyrs  of  France.  He  was 
descended  of  a  noble  family  of  Artois.  Unlike 
the  knights  of  those  dasrs,  who  knew  only  how  to 
mount  their  horse  and  handle  their  sword,  he 
delighted  in  reading  and  study.  He  was  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  nobles  of  France.  Open, 
frank,  coorteons,  and  full  of  ahns-deeds,  he  was 
beloved  by  alL  He  was  often  at  oonrt,  where 
his  many  accomplishments  made  him  specially 
welcome.  Tonching  the  religion  of  Borne,  Ber- 
quin was  blameless.  He  had  kept  himself  pore 
from  his  cradla  The  Church's  rites  he  had  duly 
observed,  and  the  Chnrch's  saints  he  had  duly 
honoured;  and  he  crowned  all  his  other  graces 
by  the  virtue  of  holding  Lutheranism  in  special 
abhorence. 

But  it  pleased  Ood  to  open  his  eyes.  Being 
engaged  in  a  controversy  on  some  scholastic 
point,  he  went  to  the  Bible  to  find  proofs  to 
fortify  his  position.  To  his  amazement,  he  found 
there  not  the  doctrines  of  Bome,  but  the  doctrines 
of  the  Hef  ormation.  His  conversion  was  thorough. 
From  that  hour  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and 
bis  influence,  were  aU  at  the  service  of  the  gospel 
--a  knowledge  of  which  he  laboured  zealously 
to  diffuse  among  his  tenantiy  on  his  estates  in 
the  country,  and  among  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances in  the  capital  and  at  the  court  Many 
looked  to  him  as  the  predestined  Reformer  of  his 
native  land;  and,  certainly,  he  was  the  most 
considerable  person  who  at  that  time  appeared 
publicly  on  the  side  of  the  Bef  ormation  in  France. 
""He  would  have  been  a  second  Luther,"  said 
Be2a,  ''had  he  found  in  Francis  L  a  second 
Elector." 

The  alann  and  anger  of  the  Sorbonne  were 
roused.  The  doctors,  armed  vnth  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  seized  and  imprisoned  Berquin. 
There  was  nothing  but  a  stake  for  the  man  whose 
courage  they  could  not  daunt^  and  whose  elo- 
quence they  could  not  silence,  and*  all  whose  wit 
and  learning  were  employed  in  laughing  at  their 
ignorance  and  exposing  their  superstition.  Bat 
the  Idn^  who  loved  him,  set  him  at  liberty.  They 
seized  him  a  second  tima     A  second  time  the 


king  came  to  his  rescue.  A  third  time  they 
seized  him,  for  an  antagonist  so  formidable  must 
by  aU  means  be  got  rid  of.  The  king  rescued 
him  a  third  time.  The  courage  and  zeal  of 
Berquin  grew  in  proportion  as  the  plots  of  his 
enemies  multiplied.  Erasmus,  who  saw  how  the 
unequal  contest  must  end,  warned  his  friend  in 
these  characteristic  words :  *^  Ask  to  be  sent  as 
ambassador  to  some  foreign  country;  go  and 
travel  in  Germany.  You  know  Beda,  and  such 
as  he — he  is  a  thousand-headed  monster,  darting 
venom  on  every  side.  Your  enemies  are  named 
legion.  Were  your  cause  better  than  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  they  will  not  let  you  go  till  they 
have  miserably  destroyed  you."  A  fourth  time 
(March  1529)  Berquin  was  seized,  and  thrown 
into  the  Condergerie;  but  this  time  no  friendly 
hand  was  found  to  open  his  prison-door. 

His  writings  were  seized;  and  enough  of 
heretical  matter  easily  extracted  from  them  to 
send  him  to  the  Place  de  Grev&  Moved  by  the 
theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve 
judges  to  try  him.  The  tribunal  assembled  in 
haste,  for  the  king  was  absent,  and  the  business 
must  be  despatched  before  his  return.  The 
sentence  was  drawn  up,  and  Berquin  was  brought 
in  to  have  it  read  to  him.  His  books  were  to 
be  publicly  burned :  he  himself  was  to  walk 
bareheaded  and  barefooted  to  Notre  Dame,  and 
there  do  public  penanca  His  tongue,  ''that 
instrument  of  unrighteousness,"  was  to  be  pierced; 
and  after  this  he  was  to  return  to  prison  for  life. 
A  second  sentence  was  drafted,  but  not  read  to 
Berquin,  providing  that,  if  he  should  refuse  to 
make  this  public  recantation,  he  should  be  in- 
stantiy  led  to  execution. 

Among  his  twelve  judges  was  the  celebrated 
Hellenist,  Budasus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Berquin, 
but  who  had  not  given  his  voice  against  him. 
He  hastened  after  him  to  the  prison,  fearing  he 
would  refuse  the  humiliating  recantation  demanded 
of  him,  and  so  perish.  Throwing  himself  at  his 
feet,  he  besought  him  with  tears  not  to  throw  away 
his  life,  but  to  reserve  himself  for  the  better  days 
that  were  awaiting  the  Beformation  in  France. 
This  was  the  weak  side  on  which  to  attack  such 
a  man.  Berquin  was  inflexible.  Again  and 
again,  and   each  time  more   eamestiy,  Budseus 
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entreated.  The  strong  man  wavered:  he  pro- 
mised to  make  the  acknowledgment  his  sentence 
exacted  of  him.  Bud^us,  oveijoy  ed,  hastened  back 
to  the  Sorbonne.  But,  meanwhile,  hiow  was  it  in 
the  prison  with  Berqnin  %  His  peace  had  for- 
saken him.  When  he  looked  up  to  God,  it  was 
no  longer  joy,  but  fear  that  filled  his  souL  This 
darkness,  and  not  the  walls  that  enclosed  him, 
was  his  true  prison.  Was  it  a  life  like  this — a 
soul  weighed  down  by  a  sense  of  guilt  and 
cowardice — that  he  was  reserving  for  the  Kefor- 
mation?  No;  he  could  die — die  a  hundred  times 
— ^but  he  could  not  recant.  And  when  Bndseus 
returned,  the  air  of  triumph  that  sat  on  the  face 
of  Berquin  showed  that  he  had  weighed  the 
claims  of  recantation  and  of  the  stake,  and  had 
chosen  the  latter,  the  better  part,  though  Budseus 
hardly  accounted  it  so. 

Berquin  appealed  to  the  king.  It  was  his  way 
of  saying  that  he  refused  submission  to  the  Sor- 
bonne. The  king  was  not  indeed  in  Paris,  but 
he  was  no  further  off  than  Blois.  The  Sorbonne 
must  despatch  their  victim  before  a  pardon  could 
possibly  arrive  from  Blois. 

A  week's  delay  was  craved.  "Not  a  day," 
said  Beda.  "  But  he  has  appealed  to  the  royal 
prerogativa"  "  Quick,"  answered  his  persecutors, 
"  let  him  be  put  to  death ! "  That  same  day 
— April  22,  1529,  according  to  D*Aubigne,  who 
follows  in  this  the  stream  of  authorities — at 
noon,  was  Berquin  led  forth  to  die.  The  ominous 
news  had  circulated  from  street  to  street  of  Paris, 
and  had  drawn  together  a  vast  crowd,  which 
filled  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  The  hour 
struck;  the  gates  of  the  Conciergerie  were  flung 
open,  and  the  procession  moved  out  How  many 
processions  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold  have, 
since  that  day,  traversed  these  same  streets ! 
The  most  radiant  face  in  all  that  great  multitude 
was  that  of  Berquin  himseE  He  was  going — 
no,  not  to  the  stake,  for  of  it  he  thought  not — 
he  was  going  to  the  palace  of  the  sky ;  and  what 


though  a  wretched  tumbrel  was  bearing  him  on- 
wards ! — ^he  was  drawing  nearer,  at  every  step,  to 
the  gates  of  light ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  glory 
of  the  place  whither  he  was  going  was  already 
shining  around  him,  and  transfiguring  his  coante- 
nance !  The  spectators,  as  he  passed  along 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  bowmen,  could  not  help 
marking  the  serenity  of  his  looks  and  the  triumph 
of  his  air,  and  saying  one  to  another,  "  He  is  like 
one  who  sits  in  a  temple  and  meditates  on  holy 
things."  The  martyr  had  dressed  himself  not 
in  mourning  weeds,  but  in  pleasant  and  even  gay 
apparel,  like  one  going  to  a  bridal-banquet  A 
citizen  of  Paris,  who  wrote  a  journal  of  these 
events,  and  who  probably  saw  him  pass,  tells  U3, 
as  quoted  by  D' Aubigne,  that  Berquin  "  wore 
a  cloak  of  velvety  a  doublet  of  satin  and 
damask,  and  golden  hose" — ^goodly  raiment  for 
the  fire. 

Arrived  at  the  Place  de  Oreve,  he  alighted, 
and  stood  beside  the  stake.  He  now  essayed  to 
speak  a  few  words  to  the  great  multitude  that 
pressed  around  him.  The  monks>  who  dreaded 
the  effect  of  his  words,  gave  the  signal,  and  the 
soft  accents  of  the  martyr  were  drowned  in  the 
shout  of  voices  and  the  clash  of  arms.  '*  Thus/' 
says  Feuge,  "the  Sorbonne  of  1629  set  the 
populace  of  1793  the  base  example  of  stifling  on 
the  scaffold  the  sacred  words  of  the  dying." 

But  what  did  it  matter  that  the  martyr's  voice 
was  drowned  His  death  spoke  to  all  France 
It  is  speaking  still,  and  will  continue  to  speak  to 
all  ages.  And  this,  the  most  eloquent  of  all 
testimonies,  no  clamour  can  stifle. 

The  noble  form  of  Berquin  was  now  a  heap 
of  ashes*  In  that  heap  lay  entombed  the  He- 
formation  in  France.  So  thought  the  Sorbonne 
— so  feared  the  Evangelicals.  Both  were  mis- 
taken. Berquin's  stake  was,  in  some  good  degree, 
to  be  to  France  what  Ridley's  was  to  England, 
— a  candle  which  was  to  shine  through  all  that 
realm. 
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"And  hft  mtde  his  grsTO  with  (he  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death ;  because  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit 

in  his  mouth."— Isaiah  liiL  0. 


NT  one  who  will  reflect  for  a  little  on  the 
logic  of  this  verse,  will  be  irresistibly  driven 
to  the  condnsion  that  it  most  be  rendered 
incorrectly.    Taking  it  as  it  stands,  this  is 
its  teaching :  Because  Messiah  had  done  no  violence, 
and  there  was  no  deceit  in  his  mouth,  therefore  he 
should  be  punished  by  having  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
and  rewarded  by  being  with  the  rich  in  his  death.    The 
premises  are  Messiah's  spotless  character ;  the  conclu- 
sion, that  he  in  consequence  merited  punishment  and 
reward.    Manifestly,  when  the  Spirit  of  Qod  spoke  by 
Isuah's  lips,  he  designed  to  make  a  statement  very  dif- 
ferent from  this.    It  is  the  object  of  the  present  lurtide 
so  to  retranslate  the  verse  respecting  Messiah's  grave, 
as,  if  possible,  to  present  its  true  meaning.    Kor  will 
an  English  reader  find  any  difficulty  in  following  the 
sereral  steps  in  the  inquiry  now  to  be  made.    It  is  at 
once  apparent  that  the  illogical  character  of  the  verse, 
as  it  is  in  our  translation,  arises  from  coupling  so  dosely 
together  two  words  very  little  akin— namdy,  vncked  and 
n^;  and  that,  if  it  can  be  done  legitimately,  the  two 
most  be  put  in  opposition  to  each  other.    It  can  be 
done  quite  legitimately.    The  Hebrew  '^  conjunction," 
genenJly  rendered  andy  is  a  very  vague  one.    Instead 
of  always  discharging  the  function  which  its  designation 
sQggests,  it  sometimes  does  the  very  opposite ;  that  is, 
it  (/ujoins  instead  of  uniting  words  or  clauses.    Though 
most  frequently  rendered  oTuf,  yet  sometimes  its  proper 
meaning  is  htt.    It  is  so  translated  in  the  following 
among  other  passages :  *' But,  of  the  tree  of  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil,  thou-'shalt  not  eat  of  it :  for  in 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surdy  die  " 
(Qen.  ii.  17).    "JSut  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with 
Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time 
in  the  next  year",  (xvii.  21).     ^^  J3iU  they  like  men 
have  transgressed  the  covenant :  there  have  they  dealt 
treacherously  against  me"  (Hosea  vL  7).     Introduce 
^nt  into  the  verse  under  examination,  and  it  will  read 
thos:  "And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  but 
[he  was]  with  the  rich  in  his  death."    It  does  not  read 
logically  yet    Evidently  a  second  change  is  needed  be- 
fore a  conect  rendering  of  the  verse  is  obtained.    Let 
the  effort  be  made,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  divine  the 
precise  mature  of  the  alteration  required.    Assuming 
that  the  «' wicked"  and  the  <<rich"  are  totally  dis- 
tinct classes,  then  he  cannot  have  made  his  grave  with 
both.    Two  sepulchres  may  very  possibly  have  been  pre- 
pared—tiie  one  in  the  burial-place  of  the  wicked,  the 
other  where  the  wealthy  deep ;  but  assuming  that  he 
^as  interred  no  more  than  once,  then  he  must  have 
occupied  one  only  of  the  graves,  leaving  the  other 
Tacant    Is  there  evidence  in  the  verse  to  show  which 
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one  he  tenanted  ?  There  is.  It  was  the  one  which 
carried  with  it  honour  and  not  disgrace.  For  the  reason 
why  this  rather  than  the  other  was  divinely  assigned  to 
him  was,  that  he  had  done  no  violence,  and  that  there 
was  no  deceit  in  his  mouth.  This  being  so,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  words  which  require  better  translation 
are  those  rendered  ^'he  made,"  in  the  clause,  "and  Ad 
made  his  grave  with  the  wicked."  Can  any  change 
legitimately  be  carried  out  in  the  direction  now  sug- 
gested ?  As  in  the  former  case,  there  can.  In  Hebrew, 
as  in  French,  there  is  sometimes  a  very  vague  nomina- 
tive to  a  verb  in  the  third  person  singular.  As  is  well 
known,  the  expression  in  French  is  on.  In  Hebrew, 
again,  the  indefiniteness  of  the  nominative  must  be 
reasoned  out  from  the  context,  for  there  is  no  precise 
word,  as  in  French,  to  point  out  when  the  idiom  now 
mentioned  occurs.  In  English  we  use  the  plural  they 
instead  of  the  French  singular  on  (one).  Of  the  con- 
struction now  spoken  of.  Professor  Moses  Stuart  of 
America  says,  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  that "  it  is  quite 
common."  A  few  illustrations  will  be  interesting. 
«  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel"— literally, 
Therefore  one  called  the  name  of  it  Babel  (Gen.  xL  9). 
"  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  one  told 
Joseph,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick :  and  he  took  with 
him  his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim "  (xlviil  1). 
*'  Now,  therefore,  let  not  my  blood  fall  to  the  earth  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  Lord :  for  the  king  of  Israel  is  come 
out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge  in 
the  mountains"  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20).  The  last  passage  is 
from  a  noted  Messianic  prophecy  of  Isaiah  himself,  and 
therefore  with  a  doser  bearing  than  the  other  quotations 
on  the  verse  now  being  investigated.  "  For  unto  us  a  child 
is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the  government  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
[literally,  And  one  shall  call  his  name]  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, the  mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace  "  (Isa.  ix.  6 ;  in  Hebrew,  5.).  No  hesi* 
tation  need  be  fdt  in  trying  whether  the  idiom  now  ex- 
plained will  aid  in  throwing  light  on  the  passage  regard- 
ing Messiah's  sepulchre.  When  the  experiment  is  made, 
the  result  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  satisfactory.  And 
one^oT,  in  English  idiom,  they— made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked  ;  but  he  was  with  the  rich  in  his  death,  because 
he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
mouth.  That  it  was  right  to  substitute  one  or  they  for 
het  is  all  but  proved  by  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  made.  It  is  the  ordinary  one  for  gave ;  it 
means  secondarily  set,  appointed— as  *'  I  do  eet  my  bow 
in  the  cloud"  (Qen.  ix.  13) ;  "  See,  I  have  set  thee  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt"  (xli.  41) :  made  is  only  its  third 
sense.    It  is  pretty  evident  that  in  the  verse  in  Isaiah 
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set  or  aj>pointed  is  the  true  meaning,  and  now  at  length 
order  is  evolved  out  of  confusion.  People  appointed 
Messiah's  grave  with  the  wicked,  intending  that  in  due 
time  he  should  he  laid  ignominiously  there.  But,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  another  fate  was  in  store  for  him. 
He  was  destined  to  sleep,  not  with  the  wicked,  hut  with 
the  rich ;  and  why  this  divine  interposition  in  his 
favour  7  The  reason  is  given.  Because  be  had  done  no 
violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his  moutL* 

There  was  an  outward  show  of  equity  in  assigning 
him  a  sepulchre  among  the  "  wicked/'  pre-eminently  so 
called— that  is,  among  criminals  who  had  lost  Uieir 
lives  at  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner;  for,  by  the 
most  fearful  miscarriage  of  justice  that  ever  took  place, 
he  had  been  arrested,  tried,  capitally  convicted,  and 
handed  over  to  die.  There  was  not  merely  a  show  of 
equity,  but  perfect  equity  itself,  in  that  divine  inter- 
ference which  saved  the  victim  of  misconception,  if  not 
worse,  from  this  fresh  insult  and  wrong.  Had  the 
Messiah  been  a  real  criminal  guilty  of  '^ deceit"  or 
"  violence/'  God  would  have  left  him  to  sleep,  as  men 
had  planned,  in  a  felon's  tomb.  It  will  at  once  be  seen 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  ''deceit"  and  ''violence" 
which,  even  in  the  divine  estimate,  merit  nothing  better 
than  a  shameful  death  and  a  dishonoured  grave.  The 
"violence"  is  specially  that  of  the  highwayman,  the 
brigand,  or  the  ordinary  murderer,  who,  shedding  the 
blood  of  their  victims,  find  that  blood,  like  Abel's,  cry 
for  vengeance,  and  sooner  or  later  call  judgment  down. 
The  "deceit"  is  not  ordinary  lying;  it  is  perjury— in  a 
case  of  life  and  death— false  swearing— not  to  shield  a 
criminal  from  capital  punishment,  but,  through  private 
antipathy,  or  yet  woise,  on  account  of  money  received 
by  way  of  bribe,  to  obtwn  the  public  execution  of  a 
person  known  at  the  time  to  be  innocent  The  case  of 
those  who  were  suboi^ed  to  swear  Naboth's  life  away, 
will  rise  at  once  to  the  readei^s  mind.  Happily  we 
know  little  in  Britain  of  people  so  seared  in  conscience 
as  either  to  give  or  accept  money  for  an  end  so  infamous; 
but  they  abound  in  Asia,  and  I  have  no  doubt  were 
common  in  Palestine  every  time  that  the  Israelites 
apostatized  from  Jehovah,  and  imitated  the  religious 
and  the  social  practices  of  the  nations  round. 

No  sooner,  then,  should  Messiah's  death  occur,  than 
divine  interference,  designed  to  vindicate  his  character, 
should  begin  to  take  place.  The  first  overt  act  in  his 
favour  should  be  that  Jehovah  should  take  means  to 
prevent  his  body  from  being  committed  to  a  felon's 
grave.  He  should  sleep  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  rich  man, 
and  not  with  criminals. 


*  Some  think  that  for  baattse  In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
should  be  snbitituted  aUfuntghy  and  that  the  last  two  clauses 
should  be  connected,  not  with  the  words  which  precede,  but  with 
those  which  follow  them.  In  this  case  the  reading  would  be: 
"  Though  he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
mouth,  yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grief."  This  alteration  is  well  worth  consideration ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  division  of  the  verses  given  in  our  Bibles  as  they  stand 
at  present  scorns  the  better  one. 


It  will  be  observed  that  any  light  which  the  New 
Testament  may  throw  upon  this  wonderful  prophecy 
has  been  hitherto  ignored.  This  has  been  done  with  a 
purpose.  First  to  adapt  the  translation  of  the  passage 
to  New  Testament  statement,  and  then  to  say  how 
wonderfully  the  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  Christ,  would 
be  reasoning  in  a  circle.  Headers  will,  however,  bear 
testimony  that  every  step  taken  in  improving  the  tiaoa- 
lation  of  the  verse  in  Isaiah  on  Messiah's  grave  has 
been  founded,  not  on  a  ferine  condusion  drawn  from 
Christian  sources,  but  simply  on  an  impartial  study  of 
the  prediction  itsell  This  being  so,  the  coinddeiMX 
of  the  prophecy,  with  the  event  whidi  it  was  designed 
to  foreshadow,  is  exceedingly  striking;  and  any  one 
giving  attention  to  it  will  be  fordbly  reminded  of  the 
Apostle  Pete's  words:  ''For  the  prophecy  came  not 
in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man;  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Hdy  Ghost"  (2  Pet 
121). 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  crucifixion  day;  and  in  a 
few  more  hours  the  Sabbath  would  be  on,  and  a  Sabbath 
of  more  than  usual  solemnity.    It  therefore  became  an 
object  to  have  the  remains  of  those  who  had  that  day 
so  cruelly  suffered  removed  from  public  view;  eveiy  one 
feeling  that  the  sight  of  bodies  hanging  on  crosses 
would  be  in  the  last  degree  incongruous  with  the 
character  of  a  sacred  and  joyous  festivaL     In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  almost  certain  that  if  any  respect- 
able man  came  forward  and  volunteered  to  remove  one 
of  the  corpses,  he  would  easily  obtain  the  requisite  per- 
mission, without  any  strict  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the 
coxmection  which  might  subsist  between  him  and  the 
deceased  person  for  whom  he  was  anxious  that  the  last 
offices  should  be  done.    When  matters  had  reached 
this  stage,  Joseph  of  Arunathea  stepped  forth  from  the 
multitude,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  the 
body  of  Jesus.    Such  a  request  firom  snch  a  man  would 
at  first  excite  surprise,  for  it  had  not  before  been  knovn 
that  he  felt  any  partici\lar  interest  in  the  despised 
Nazarene.    Bat  as  he  had  seen  hia  way  to  preferring 
the  petition  to  which  he  had  given  utterance,  no  reason 
whatever  existed  why  a  negative  answer  should  be 
returned.    He  was  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  what  may, 
though  not  with  thorough  propriety,  be  caUed  the 
Jewish  Parliament    He  was,  besides,  known  to  be  a 
man  of  probity,  and  devotedly  pious ;  and  as  for  his 
identifying  himself,  not  with  the  malignant  persecutors, 
but  with  their  victim,  why,  this  was  not  a  demerit,  but 
quite  the  reverse,  with  Pilate  the  Roman  governor,  to 
whom  Joseph's  request  had  been  made.    So  permi^cn 
was  at  once  given  him  to  do  as  he  desired;  and  the 
"  honourable  counsellor,"  as  the  Evangelist  Mark  calls 
him,  took  the  body  away.    A  friend  of  his— and,  like 
himself,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Parliament — Nioo- 
demus,  the  same  who  formerly  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
then  appeared  on  the  scene,  bringing  with  him  an 
ample  supply  of  mingled  myrrh  and  adoes,  wherewith 
to  embalm  the  body  of  him  whom  the  two  so  deeply 
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revered.  This  good  office  affectioDately  rendered,  then 
the  precioos  mateiial  remidns  of  the  martyred  Son  of  God 
were  committed  to'Jofleph's  own  sepulchiei  he^vn  from 
the  rock,  doabtless  at  considerable  expense,  but  now 
simendered  with  eager  readiness  to  the  holy  pmpose  of 
affording  a  temporary  resting-place  for  the  Lord.  How 
remariuibly  ooincident  all  this  was  with  the  prediction : 
"And  they  appointed  his  grave  with  the  wicked, 
bat  he  was  with  the  rich  in  his  death;  becatue  he 
had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit  in  his 
moath.** 

Bnt  was  it  leaDy  of  mnch  consequence  where  he 
slept?  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  it  was  not 
Though  in  death  he  might  be  '^  numbered  with  trana- 
gressoiB,**  yet  even  if  among  them,  he  was  not  "of 
them,**  and  no  permanent  stigma  could  be  cast  upon 
his  spotless  character,  wherever  he  slept  The  true  sig- 
nificance of  tiie  divine  interference  on  his  behalf  arose 
from  the  testimony  thus  aflforded  tiiat  in  his  life  on 
earth,  his  labours,  his  agony,  and  his  atoning  death,  the 
eje  of  his  loving  Father  had  been  always  affectionately 
T^arding  him ;  and  that  now,  when  the  sufferings  re- 
quisite to  achieve  the  salvation  of  the  ransomed  was 
complete,  He  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  served  lost  no 
time  in  interfering  to  shield  him  from  further  insult 
and  wrong.  The  occasion  which  led  to  the  divine  wit- 
ness being  given  in  his  behalf  might  be,  in  one  point  of 
view,  comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  momentous 
matter  was  that  God  had  at  length  appeared  as  his 
Tindicstor.  The  night  of  agony  and  desertion  was  over, 
and  the  gjlorions  sunshine  of  Jehovah's  countenance  was 
returning  again.  The  first  streaks  of  light  might  be 
&int,  but  they  were  not  unimportant,  for  they  heralded 
the  advent  of  resplendent  day. 

NoE^  even  viewed  apart  from  what  it  symbolized,  was 
it  a  perfectly  trivial  matter  whether  the  spotless  Jesus 
slept  with  felons,  or  in  the  tomb  of  one  rich  in  this 
world's  goods,  but  richer  still  in  heavenly  treasure. 
Though  it  may  seem  of  little  consequence  what  becomes 
of  one's  body  when  the  undying  soul  has  quitted  it,  yet 
no  person  would  like  to  be  buried  in  circumstances  of 
studied  insult ;  and  it  adds  a  perceptible  drop  to  the 
cup  of  bitterness  which  the  murderer  must  drink,  to 
know  tiiat  after  his  execution  his  remains  will  be  in- 
terred, not  in  an  ordinary  cemetery,  with  the  rest  of 
the  community,  but  within  the  prison  walls.  In  this 
point  of  view,  it  may  have  constituted  a  relief  even  to 
the  Saviour  himself  to  be  aware  that,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  his  divine  Father,  he  should  temporarily 
rest,  not  in  a  dishonoured  and  felon  grave,  but  in  the 
sepulchre  of  one  of  the  most  honourable  in  the  land. 
In  the  former  case  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
during  his  whole  career  he  had  not  gained  to  his  cause 


one  human  heart,  and  that  he  must  ever  make  the 
desponding  complaint,  ^'  I  have  laboured  in  vain ;  I 
have  spent  my  strength  for  nought,  and  in  vain"  (Isa. 
xlix.  4).  In  the  latter,  his  moral  conquest  over  the 
mind  of  the  "  counselier''  Joseph  was  an  earnest  of 
similar  triumphs  too  many  to  enumerate,  which  should 
end  by  giving  him  spiritual  dominion  over  the  world. 
It  was  no  slight  gift  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  gave 
when  he  so  readily  yielded  up  the  occupancy  of  his  new 
and  carefully  excavated  tomb.  He  would  not  in  aU 
likelihood  have  done  so  much  for  any  other  being  in 
human  form  whom  he  had  known,  and  his  transfer  of 
his  tomb  to  Jesus  was  a  sacramental  symbol  of  faith 
and  love.  We  know  how  carefully,  among  our  own  aris* 
tocracy,  family  vaults  are  held  sacred  from  intrusioa 
Possibly  there  may  be  a  guest  in  the  household  of  some 
nobleman  who  is  treated  almost  as  if  he  were  a  rehitive, 
the  cause  being  respect  and  affection  for  his  character. 
But  there  are  bounds  which  even  he  must  not  over- 
pass. For  instance,  it  is  forbidden  that  he  should  ulti- 
mately be  admitted  to  the  family  vault  That  vatdt 
stands  conspicuous  m  the  village  churchyard.  The  old 
armorial  bearings  are  carved  outside  of  it ;  within  lio 
the  men  of  might  who  crusaded  long  ago  against  the 
Saracen  and  the  Turk ;  or  at  least  there  are  their  effigies 
cut  in  stone.  With  them  repose  also  the  more  modern 
members  of  the  family.  The  old  patriarch,  who,  having 
served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  then  slept, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers ;  and  the  little  infant, 
which  opened  its  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  fair  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  and  then  closed  them,  so  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  for  evermore ;  the  gallant  youth, 
whose  remains,  when  he  had  perished  in  battle  abroad, 
were  preserved  and  brought  home  from  the  foreign  land 
for  which  he  had  fought ;  and  yet  again,  the  girl  just 
budded  into  womanhood,  who  died  in  bridal  attire ;— all 
have  had  their  daim  admitted  to  rest  within  the  family 
vault  But  no  stranger  is  there.  If  an  honoured  guest, 
who  has  been  told  to  regard  himself  as  one  of  the  family, 
die  in  the  house,  another  grave  requires  to  be  found  for 
him  than  that  in  which  the  deceased  members  of  the 
household  sleep.  The  triumph,  then,  was  not  a  small 
but  a  great  one,  which  obtained  for  Jesus  a  temporary 
place  of  repose  in  Joseph  of  Arimathea*s  sepulchre. 
As  already  asserted,  it  was  the  herald  of  an  indefinite 
series  of  spiritual  conquests  which  should  ultimately 
enthrone  Messiah  in  the  affections  of  the  entire  human 
race;  and  Isaiah's  prophetic  narrative  of  Jesus'  life 
would  have  been  perceptibly  incomplete  had  he  failed 
to  record  of  him  that  "  they  appointed  his  grave  with 
the  wicked,  but  he  was  with  the  rich  in  his  death ;  be- 
cause he  had  done  no  violence,  neither  was  any  deceit 
in  his  mouth."  B.  n. 
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BT  MI8S  E.  J.  WHATELT. 


HOSE  who  have  looked  from  the  fortress- 
like heights  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  and 
seen  the  fair  land  of  Bohemia  spread  out 
before  them  with  its  forest-covered  hills 
audT^en  valleys,  will  have  been  struck  not  only  with 
its  beauty  but  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  country. 
Set  in,  like  a  picture  in  a  frame,  with  mountains  on  all 
sides,  it  seems  as  if  intended  to  stand  alone,  indepen- 
dent among  the  countries  of  Central  Europe.  The 
countenance  and  language  of  the  people,  markedly 
Sclavonic,  among  so  many  German  provinces,  seem  to 
point  out  the  country  as  one  isolated  from  its  neigh- 
bours. 

But  the  fate  of  Bohemia  has  been,  to  be  involved,  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  in  the  history  of  surrounding 
nations.  Few  countries  have  had  a  sadder  or  more 
eventful  history— a  histoiy  pectdiarly  interesting  to  the 
Christian  reader,  as  being  especially  connected  with  the 
spread  of  gospel  truth  and  its  hindrances  and  perils. 

The  following  sketches  are  abridged  and  freely  ren- 
dered from  the  *^  Persecutions  Biichlein,"  a  history  of 
the  sufferings  endured  by  the  followers  of  the  pure 
gospel  in  Bohemia,  from  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.,  translated  into 
German  by  Bemhard  Czermenka,  from  the  Latin  of 
certain  pious  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Bohemian 
Brethren;  an  account  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up 
under  the  superintendence  of  Amos  Communius.  The 
portions  in  brackets  are  inserted,  where  necessary,  to 
give  coherence  to  the  narrative. 

PABT  I. 

The  conversion  of  the  Bohemians  to  Christianity  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  894.  In  that 
year  the  Duke  Borziwoi  was  visiting  the  king  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Moravia,  where  he  was  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  through  the  agency  of 
Methudius,  a  Christian  priest,  who  accompanied  him 
back  to  his  country. 

The  duchess  and  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished 
Bohemians  became  converts;  but  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  was  not  to  be  a  tranquil  one.  The  jealousy 
of  the  heathen  population  brought  about  a  civil  war,  in 
which  the  newly-converted  duke  was  driven  into  exile. 
He  was  subsequently  recalled,  but  compelled  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son  Wratislaw,  who  was  married  to  Dra- 
homira,  a  princess  who  was  one  of  the  stancbest  sup- 
porters of  the  old  heathen  creed. 

ki  Wratislaw's  death,  Brahomira  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  her  own  hands,  and  set  on  foot  the 
severest  measures  for  the  suppression  of  Christianity. 
The  Christians,  driven  to  extremity,  took  up  arms :  a 


struggle  followed,  in  which  they  were  Tictorioas;  bat 
the  heathen  princess,  enraged  at  her  defeat,  contrived 
to  have  her  mother-in-law,  the  Duchess  Ludmilla,  as- 
sassinated while  at  prayer  in  her  own  private  chapeL 

The  stru^le  ended  with  the  government  remaioing 
in  the  hands  of  the  elder  of  Drahomira's  two  sods, 
WenzeL  This  prince  had  been  educated  by  his  Chris- 
tian grandmother  Ludmilla,  and  was  an  earnest  and 
determined  upholder  of  the  gospel  He  seems  to  have 
acted  with  forbearance  and  generosity  to  the  defeated; 
but  his  mother^s  bitter  hatred  to  Christianity  made  her 
the  implacable  enemy  of  her  own  son.  She  dared  not 
attack  him  openly,  and  therefore  had  recourse  to 
stratagem. 

Her  younger  son,  Boleslaus,  was  entirely  in  her  inter- 
est, and,  though  a  nominal  Christian,  was  willing  to  be 
the  tool  of  his  mother.  He  was  about  to  celebrate  the 
christening  of  his  infiut  child,  and  invited  Wenzel  to 
the  ceremony.  The  young  king  was  received  with  much 
show  of  kindness  by  his  mother  and  brother;  a  magni- 
ficent banquet  was  served,  and  the  guests  separated 
late.  Suspicious  of  some  sinister  design,  Wenzel  would 
not  retire  to  his  chamber,  but  passed  into  the  church,  in- 
tending to  spend  the  night  there  in  prayer.  If  he  thooght 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  woald  preserve  him,  he  was  mis- 
taken; his  treacherous  brother,  stirred  up  by  his  mother^ 
found  him  kneeling«at  the  altar,  and  stabbed  him  then 
and  there  in  cold  blood. 

This  murder  was  followed  by  a  bitter  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Drahoniira. 
According  to  the  legend,  she  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake.  The  Emperor  Otho  at  last  interfered,  and 
by  force  of  arms  put  a  stop  to  the  tyranny  of  Boleslaus; 
he  insisted  on  the  king's  children  being  placed  under 
Christian  instruction;  and  ultimately,  on  one  of  them^ 
Boleslaus  the  Pious,  ascending  the  throne,  Christianity 
was  definitely  and  finally  established,  and  heathenism 
gradually  died  out 

But  almost  as  soon  as  the  contest  with  Paganism 
had  ended  with  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Bohemia, 
a  new  contest  began.  The  enemy,  wounded  apparently 
to  death,  had  risen  up  in  a  new  form,  and  Bohemia  was 
now  to  enter  on  that  terrible  struggle  with  Rome  which 
was  to  last  for  so  many  centuries. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Rome  first  claimed  sovereignty 
over  Christendom,  resistance  was  made  in  Bohemia  to 
the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  denial  of 
the  cup  to  the  laity.  The  Pope  endeavoured  to  force 
on  the  people  the  rites,  ceremonial,  and  language  of  the 
Romish  Church.  This  last  was  especially  obnoxious  t.> 
the  Bohemians,  attached  as  they  were  to  the  use  of  their 
own  tongue,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
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remonstrate.    The  request  was  granted,  and  a  litany  in 
their  own  language  permitted  them,  which  still  exists. 

Bat  this  license  having  been  withdrawn  at  a  later 
period,  Duke  Wratislaw,  afterwards  crowned  king  for. 
his  senrioes  to  the  empire,  demanded  through  his 
ambassadors  in  Rome  the  re-establishment  of  the 
privil^e.  The  answer  he  received  from  Gregory  was 
as  follows : — 

'^Bishop  Gregoiy,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to 
Wntialaw,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  salutation  and  apostolic 
blessing.  Among  other  requests  that  your  highness 
has  made  us  is,  that  we  should  restore,  according  to 
andeDt  practice,  the  celebration  of  the  service  in  the 
Bohemian  tongue.  Know  thou,  beloved  son,  that  we 
can  in  no  wise  consent  to  your  request  We  have,  by 
careful  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  it  has  been  and  is  pleasing  to  the  Almighty 
to  carry  on  his  worship  in  a  language  which  shall  not 
be  understood  by  all,  at  least  not  by  the  unlearned. 
For  if  it  is  sung  openly  by  all  together,  it  may  easily  be 
despised  and  thought  little  of;  or  if  it  be  misunderstood 
bj  some  imperfectly  taught,  errors  may  slip  in  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church, 
indulgence  was  shown  to  a  simple  and  ignorant  people; 
but  ance  experience  shows  us  that  evils  and  even 
heresies  have  grown  out  of  this  indulgence,  it  has  been 
dedded  that  Ohnstian  order  will  not  permit  of  its  being 
any  longer  allowed.  What  your  people  demands  cannot 
therefore  be  granted,  and  we  forbid  it  by  the  authority 
of  God  and  St  Peter,  and  command  you  to  suppress 
this  folly  as  much  as  possible." 

The  Bohemians  did  not  submit  to  this  spiritual 
tyranny  without  a  struggle.  When  Pope  Gelestine 
endeaToured,  in  1197,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  in  Prague,  through  his  legate.  Cardinal  Peter  of 
Lataira,  the  unwelcome  ambassador  narrowly  escaped 
stoning.  It  was  only  in  1350  that  the  celebration  of 
the  communion  in  one  kind  could  be  enforced. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  two  remarkable  men 
began  to  attract  public  attentioi^  in  Prague-^ohn 
Miiicy  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  his  colleague, 
Conrad  Steckna.  Milic,  a  man  of  high  family  and 
ardent  spirit,  was,  on  account  of  his  rare  attainments 
and  purity  of  life,  chosen  as  the  preacher  at  the  cathe- 
dral church  in  the  citadel  He  urged  the  people  to 
iieqnent  communion,  in  both  kinds,  and  declaimed  with 
power  against  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  He  left  behind 
him  writings  in  which  he  declares  that  he  went  to  Rome 
with  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  great 
Antichrist  was  already  come  and  reigning.  He  had 
prayed  to  God  ?rith  fasting  and  supplications  that,  if 
this  impression  was  not  from  above,  the  Lord  would 
free  him  from  it  But  he  found  no  rest  for  his  souL 
Leaving  Rome,  he  then  wrote  to  some  of  the  cardinals, 
declaring  that  the  Antichrist  was  come  and  actually 
"^  sitting  in  the  Church  of  God." 

He  defended  this  view  in  several  discussions.  At  last, 


he  and  his  hearers  were  condemned  by  a  buU  of  Gregory 
XL,  and  he  was  given  up  to  the  archbishop,  who  threw 
him  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  in 
1366,  from  fear  of  a  popular  rising  in  his  favour.  He 
persisted  in  maintaining  his  views,  and  died  quietly 
eight  years  later. 

Of  Steckna  we  know  less;  but  Milic's  mantle  appears 
to  have  fallen  on  his  successor,  Matthias  Janov  of 
Prague,  commonly  called  ''Parisius,"  because  he  had 
studied  for  nine  years  in  Paris.  He  was  Charles  the 
Fourth's  confessor,  and  maintained  the  right  of  the 
laity  to  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper  with  even  more 
zeal  and  force  than  his  predecessors. 

When  Charles  lY.  became  emperor,  Janov  is  said  to 
have  waited  on  him  with  a  deputation  of  his  colleagues, 
to  ask  for  a  general  convocation  for  the  reformation  of 
the  Church.  The  emperor  replied  he  had  no  power  to 
grant  this,  but  would  apply  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  to 
whose  province  it  belonged. 

The  emperor  did  write,  accordingly;  but  the  Pope 
was  extremely  indignant,  and  insisted  on  the  heretics 
being  punished.  The  emperor's  fears  prevailed,  at  last, 
over  his  affection  for  Janov,  and  he  banished  him  the 
country. 

Janov,  however,  returned  later;  but  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  retirement  On  his  death-bed  he  com- 
forted his  friends  with  these  words : — 

''  The  wrath  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth  has  prevailed, 
but  only  for  a  time.  A  humble  and  despised  people 
shall  be  raised  up,  without  arms  or  earthly  force,  which 
man  shall  not  be  able  to  overcome." 

These  words  were  truly  prophetic  Meanwhile,  the 
witnesses  of  the  truth  were  never  wholly  wanting. 
Many  met  in  secret  to  receive  the  communion  in  both 
kinds,  which  was  now  strictly  forbidden.  These  meet- 
ings were  frequented  at  the  peril  of  life.  Many  were 
seized  on  their  way  to  them,  beaten,  robbed,  and  even 
drowned  in  the  rivers.  They  were  at  last  driven  to  go 
armed  and  in  large  numbers,  and  this  continued  for 
many  years. 

But  a  greater  witness  to  the  truth  was  to  appear, 
and  combat  the  enemy  with  arms  not  of  this  world. 
Two  years  before  JanoVs  death,  the  famous  Bethlehem 
Church  was  founded.  Its  first  preacher  died  in  1400, 
six  years  after  Janov's  decease,  and  was  succeeded  by 
JoH5  Hubs. 

This  remarkable  man,  as  is  well  known,  began  with 
denouncing  the  pride,  luxury,  and  profligacy  of  the 
nobles  and  rich  citizens.  A  s  long  as  these  denunciations 
were  directed  only  to  the  laity,  he  was  looked  on  as  an 
inspired  oracle;  but  when  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  clergy,  and  attacked  their  vices  with  tlie  same 
plainness  and  boldness  of  speech,  he  was  accused  by 
them,  like  his  Master  before  him,  of  being  <' possessed 
with  a  devil." 

Some  of  the  magnates  brought  the  first  complaints  of 
Hubs  before  the  king;  but  Wolfrain,  Archbishop  of 
Prague,  stood  up  in  Huss's  defence,  declaring  he  had 
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been  pledged  at  his  ordination  not  to  respect  persons, 
but  to  preach  the  tmth  boldly.  When,  however^  he 
Attacked  the  clergy,  Wolfrain  was  the  first  to  echo  the 
complaints  he  had  silenced  before.  The  king,  however, 
retorted  by  referring  to  the  prelate's  own  words,  that 
Huss  was  pledged  to  speak  without  respect  of  persons. 

Thus  the  courageous  preacher  escaped  for  the  time. 
But'  in  the  very  year  (1400)  in  which  he  became  preacher 
of  the  Bethlehem  Chapel,  Jerome  of  Prague  returned 
from  a  visit  to  England,  bringing  with  him  the  works 
of  Wickliffe,  which  he  circulated  widely.  Huss  was 
among  their  readers.  The  good  seed  had  fallen  into 
prepared  ground.  Four  years  later,  two  English  stu- 
dents, Jacob  and  Conrad  of  Canterbury,  came  to  Prague, 
and  were  matriculated  in  that  university.  They  were 
disciples  of  the  English  Reformer,  and  spoke  boldly  of 
the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church,  till  they  were  silenced 
by  a  public  prohibition. 

But  though  silenced,  they  were  not  disheartened. 
They  had  recourse  to  another  mode  of  teaching.  With 
their  ]andlord*s  sanction,  they  had  a  picture  painted  in 
the  dining-room  of  their  lodging-house,  depicting  on  one 
side  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  the 
splendour  of  the  Papal  court.  This  picture  seems  first 
to  have  roused  John  Huss  to  the  conviction  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  teaching 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  so-called  <' Vicar**  on  the 
other.  Many  were  drawn  to  the  house  to  see  for  them- 
selves this  silent  witness  to  the  truth. 

In  1408,  Wick]iffe*s  works  were  formally  examined 
and  condemned,  and  their  reading  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  banishment,  by  a  council  of  forty  magistrates  and  a 
number  of  the  university  doctors.  Huss,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  were  assuming  the  chief  power  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Prague,  publicly  proposed  that  the  majority 
of  votes  which  should  decide  a  question  should  be  rede- 
oned  among  the  Bohonians  alone  as  natives,  not  includ- 
ing Germans  or  other  foreigners.  Much  indignation 
was  excited  among  the  Germans  by  this  step.  King 
Wenzel  was  appealed  to  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a 
year,  he  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bohemians.  The  Ger- 
mans, offended,  left  the  university  for  those  of  neigh- 
bouring countries ;  and  this  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
colleges  of  Erfurt  and  Leipzig.  The  Bohemians  chose 
John  Huss  as  the  rector  of  the  university. 

The  monks,  alarmed  at  these  steps,  worked  on  the 
Archbishop  von  Hasenberg,  an  ignorant  man,  to  con- 
demn again,  and  even  more  publicly,  the  works  of 
Wickliffe.  JBneas  Sylvius  afiirms  that  two  hundred 
copies  were  given  to  the  flames^  all  beautifully  written 
and  bound  in  costly  covers  with  gold  clasps. 

In  the  year  1411,  Pope  John  XXIII.  proclaimed  a 
war  against  the  King  of  Naples,  and  issued  an  indul- 
gence for  all  who  should  engage  in  it.  One  of  the  sellers 
of  this  indulgence  came  to  Prague,  and  exhorted  all 
men  to  come  to  this  war  as  to  a  crusade.  This  excited 
such  indignation,  that  in  three  churches  preachers  came 
forward  to  declare  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  must  be  Anti- 


christ, as  he  uiged  Christians  to  make  war  on  each 
other.  These  three  preachers—one  of  very  humble  sta- 
tion—were seized,  thrown  into  prison,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  intercession  of  the  university  and  even  of  the  com- 
mon people,  were  dragged  before  the  judges,  condemned, 
and  executed.  This  excited  a  vehement  outburst  of 
feeling.  A  party  of  students  took  possession  of  the 
corpses,  and  carried  them  to  their  burial  with  solemn 
chants  and  expressions  of  sympathy. 

The  plot  was  now  thickening.  Huss  lectured  publicly 
in  the  church,  Jerome  in  the  university,  on  a  series  of 
theses  against  the  indulgences.  These  were  numer- 
ously attended ;  and  the  public  sympathy,  in  spite  of 
opposition  fh)m  those  in  power,  grew  and  deepened. 

In  1413  Huss  was  summoned  to  Rome;  and  not 
obeying  the  summons,  the  Pope  visited  his  disobedience 
on  Prague  by  laying  it  under  an  interdict  Seeing  that 
his  presence  increased  the  spirit  of  dissennon,  the  brave 
Reformer  voluntarily  left  Prague.  From  town  to  town 
he  proceeded,  preaching  the  Word  of  God  fsithfully  and 
boldly,  till  the  time  came  when  he  was  to  be  summoned 
to  Constance,  under  the  emperor's  safe-conduct,  to  de- 
fend his  opinions.  With  a  resolute  though  sorrowing 
heart  he  took  a  last  leave  of  his  friends  and  his  beloved 
country,  and  set  out  to  meet  his  doom. 

He  suffered  death  at  the  stake,  as  is  well  known,  in 
direct  violation  of  his  safe-conduct^  on  July  6, 1415 ; 
and  his  friend,  Jerome  of  Prague,  on  tlte  90th  of  May  in 
the  following  year. 

And  thus  the  work  of  reformation  in  Bohemia  war> 
sealed  by  the  blood  of  two  of  her  best  and  noblest  de- 
fenders. But  the  rage  of  their  enemies  was  not  satiated. 
The  struggle  was  now  a  twofold  one ;  both  religions 
lit)erty  and  Bohemian  nationality  were  at  stake,  and  the 
object  of  the  adherents  of  the  Papacy  was  to  crasN 
both. 

But  this  was  no  easy  task.  The  tide  of  popular  feel- 
ing was  strong.  Fifty-eight  of  the  most  distinguished 
nobles  of  Bohemia  drew  up  a  paper,  which  they  sign^l 
and  sent  to  the  Council,  bitterly  complaining  of  the  un- 
just condemnation  oi  their  blameless  and  futiiful  pastor. 
The  Moravian  nobility  did  the  same.  But  neither  re- 
ceived any  answer.  Certain  priests,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  on  the  Papal  side,  were  requested  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Council  to  take  the  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  for  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

And  now  a  bitter  strife  began  between  the  partizans 
of  Rome  and  the  "Hussite"  party,  as  it  was  calletl. 
This  last  included  many  whose  patriotism  and  desire  for 
liberty  was  a  far  stronger  principle  in  thdr  minds  than 
any  xeal  for  religion.  From  this  time,  in  fiict,  the 
struggle  was  a  national  one.  A  violent  popular  insur- 
rection took  place  in  July  1419  in  Prague,  and  the  mob 
actually  seized  and  massacred  some  of  the  town-connciL 

Martin  V.  had  meanwhile  been  elected  Pope  by  the 
Council.  He  began  with  conciliating  exhortations  to 
the  Hussites ;  but  later  he  changed  his  soft  words  ft  r 
threats,  and  fulminated  excommunications  against  them. 
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exhorting  all  the  States  of  Geimany  to  rise  up  and  cnxsh  i 
the  movement^  and  piomisiDg  foxgiveneas  of  sins  to  the 
worst  criminal  who  killed  a  single  Bohemian.    This  ap- 
peal eventually  led  to  the  iSuDOUS  Hussite  War. 

In  the  meantime  Sigismond,  at  the  death  of  Wenzel, 
bad  assumed  the  government  of  Bohemia^  and  taken 
active  measures  to  suppress  heresy. 

The  Hussites  had  begun  to  divide  themselves  into 
two  parties.  The  large  and  more  moderate  of  these 
comprised  those  who  were  chiefly  anxious  to  restore  the 
commanion  in  both  kinds,  who  were  thence  denominated 
Calixtines  or  Utra^ists,  These  men  were  generally 
for  peaceful  measures,  and  willing  to  agree  to  some  com- 
promise with  the  Papal  parly. 

The  more  zealous  and  determined  partizans  gathered 
together  in  a  position  of  defence,  and  many  of  them 
took  refuge  on  a  rocky  height  lUwut  ten  miles  from 
Prague.  They  gave  this  hill  the  name  of  "Mount 
Tabor,"  surrounded  it  with  a  wall,  and  built  a  fortified 
town,  which  they  were  prepared  to  defend  by  force  of 
arms.  The  members  of  this  party  were  called  *'  Tabor- 
ites "  and  were  r^arded  with  hostility  and  dread  by 
Caliitines  as  well  as  Papists. 

The  Taborites,  however,  made  overtures  of  peace,  and 
sent  deputies  to  the  city  of  Kuntenberg.  But  the 
people  of  the  town  were  chiefly  on  the  Papal  side.  They 
seized  the  deputies,  and  threw  them  over  the  precipices 
near  their  town.  Fresh  deputations  were  sent,  and  all 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  "  Mar^rs  of  Kun- 
tecberg,**  as  they  were  called,  were  oommemorated, 
a.nd  sermons  preached  on  the  anniversaiy  of  their 
death,  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

But  many  besides  the  Taborite  ambassadors  were  now 
to  seal  their  faith  with  their  blood.  A  few  instances 
may  suffice. 

John  Krasa,  a  leading  merchant  of  Prague,  spoke 
plainly,  during  a  journey  of  business  he  made  in  Silesia, 
against  Boss's  condemnation,  and  of  the  right  of  all  to 
partake  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was  over- 
heard, seized,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

The  next  day,  l^icolas  of  Betbehem,  a  student  of 
Prague,  who  had  been  sent  to  Breslau  to  plead  this  same 
right,  was  put  into  the  same  prison.  The  young  con- 
fessor was  received  by  his  feUow-captive  with  a  warm 
welcome.  ''  My  brother  Nicolas,"  he  said,  *'  bow  great 
is  tlie  honour  to  which  we  are  called,  that  we  should 
be  witnesses  for  our  Lord  Jesus  I  Let  us  joyfully  sub- 
mit to  this  light  affliction— the  conflict  is  short,  the 
recompense  eternal  Let  us  remember  Him  who,  to  shed 
his  precious  blood  to  redeem  us,  suffered  so  cruel  a  death 
for  us ;  and  remember,  too,  what  others  have  borne  for 
his  sake." 

Thus  did  Krasa  encourage  and  exhort  his  young  com- 
panion. Bat,  akis !  the  courage  of  poor  Nicolas  failed 
when  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  and  saw  the 
terrible  preparations.  The  Pope's  legate,  who  stood 
by,  pro^ted  by  the  weakness  of  the  poor  young  man,  and 


working  on  his  hopes  of  escape,  induced  him  to  recant 
his  *'  Hussite  errors." 

His  companion  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  Entreaties  and 
threats  bad  no  effect.  He  was  tied  by  the  feet  to  a 
horse,  and  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  legate 
followed  him,  entreating  him  to  '^  have  pity  on  himself 
and  recant"  But  Krasa  only  replied,  *'  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Bruised,  wounded,  and  half  dead,  he  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  burned  at  the 
stake. 

Soon  after,  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Leitmeritz  were  arrested  on  a  similar  charge, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  by  order  of  the  burgo- 
master, a  hard-hearted  and  cruel  man,  and  a  bigoted 
adherent  of  the  Papacy.  They  remained  long  in  prison, 
and  at  last,  half  dead  with  hunger'  and  cold,  were  laid 
bound  on  carts  and  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to 
be  drowned. 

The  people  were  greatly  moved.  The  friends  and 
families  of  the  prisoners  crowded  round  with  loud  Iamen< 
tations  and  entreaties. 

Among  the  condemned  was  the  husband  of  the  burgo- 
master's daughter.  She  fell  at  her  father's  feet  and 
implored  him,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  to  spare  her  hus- 
band's life. 

"  Stop  your  weeping !"  cried  the  hard-hearted  father. 
'^  Tou  know  not  what  you  ask.  Cannot  you  find  a 
worthier  husband  ?" 

The  young  wife  rose  from  her  knees.  "  Tou  shall 
never  again  give  me  in  marriage,  my  father,"  she  said, 
resolutely ;  and  with  weeping  and  lamentation  she  fol- 
lowed in  the  melancholy  train  who  accompanied  tlie 
victims  to  the  place  of  their  death. 

The  martyrs  were  taken  from  their  carts  and  placed 
in  boats.  During  the  preparations  they  all  raised  their 
voices  and  called  on  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  their 
innocence.  They  then  took  a  last  leave  of  their  families 
and  friends,  exhorting  them  to  firmness  and  zeal,  and 
especially  reminding  them  to  trust  more  to  the  Word  of 
God  than  to  the  commands  of  men.  They  then  prayed 
for  their  enemies,  and  devoutly  commending  their  souls 
to  God,  they  were  carried  in  the  boats  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  and,  bound  hand  and  foot,  were  flung  into 
the  river.  The  executioners  stood  on  the  shore  with 
pikes,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any,  in  their  dying 
struggles,  reaching  the  shore. 

But  they  could  not  separate  the  devoted  wife  from  her 
husband.  She  sprang  into  the  river,  and  throwing  her 
arms  round  him,  made  a  vain  effort  to  rescue  him  from 
the  waves,  nerved  by  a  love  stronger  than  death.  It  was 
vain ;  the  water  was  too  deep ;  the  faithful  pair  sank 
together ;  and  their  corpses  were  found  next  day,  still 
locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  Death  had  failed  to 
part  them ;  they  were  united  for  eternity. 

These  were  not  the  only  martyrs  for  the  truth  at  this 
terrible  time.  The  Pastor  Wenzel  of  Aruestowitz,  a 
blameless  and  a  pious  man,  was  condemned,  with  his 
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assistant,  for  having  administered  the  commanion  in 
both  kinds.  Three  peasants  and  four  boys  were  to  share 
his  fate,  for  having  received  the  cup  from  him. 

'<  Either  I  am  right,  or  you  must  cancel  the  Scrip- 
tnres,"  said  the  pastor  boldly.  To  the  bst  they  made 
every  effort  to  induce  him  to  recant ;  but  he  replied  he 
would  tather  die  an  hundred  deaths  than  deny  the  truth 
as  clearly  written  in  the  gospels.  He  seated  himself 
calmly  on  the  scaffold,  taJiing  his  brave  young  com- 
panions on  his  knees,  and  surrounded  by  his  other  fel- 
low-victims; and  all  of  them  died  firmly  in  the  flames. 
Several  others  followed.  Many  were  put  to  deaths  too 
horrible  to  recount,  but  all  seem  to  have  shown  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  martyrs.  "  Pray  for  yourselves,"  said 
one  as  he  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution,  '^  and  for 
those  who  lead  you  astray,  that  God  may  in  his  mercy 
bring  you  out  of  darkness  into  light" 

PABT  IL 

The  two  parties  of  Calixtines  and  Taborites  were  now 
becoming  more  and  more  sharply  defined.  The  Calix- 
tines were  desirous  of  retaining  as  much  as  was  possible 
of  the  Romish  rites  and  ceremonies;  even  those  among 
them  who  were  most  sincere  and  upright  were  not 
exempt  from  this  bias;  but,  unhappily,  this  was  not  all. 
Secret  emissaries  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  had  joined 
their  ranks,  and  laboured  to  promote  division  and  mutual 
hatred,  and  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  advocates 
of  piure  gospel  truth,  whom  they  designated  by  the  hated 
name  of  "  Picards,"  the  name  which  had  already  been 
given  in  derision  to  the  Waldenses. 

Thus  the  excitement  and  tumult  on  both  sides  in- 
creased daily.  John  of  Selau,  a  monk  and  parish  priest 
of  a  church  in  the  New  Town  of  Prague,  a  man  of  great 
eloquence  and  fervour,  preached  to  large  congregations 
in  favour  of  the  piure  gospel  doctrines.  He  became 
obnoxious  to  the  Romish  party,  who,  on  pretext  of  con- 
voking a  secret  Council,  enticed  the  preacher  and  twelve 
of  his  followers  into  the  town  hall,  and  there  hastily 
condemned  and  beheaded  them.  Their  fate  was  dis- 
covered to  the  people  by  the  blood  which  streamed  from 
under  the  closed  doors.  A  crowd  pressed  up  to  the  town 
hall,  broke  open  the  doors,  and  sought  for  the  bodies. 
The  head  of  Selau  was  borne  through  the  town  by  a 
priest  named  Gaudentius,  who  called  on  all  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  deed.  Some  of  the  councillors  were 
beaten  and  others  put  to  flight  by  the  mob;  the  corpses 
of  the  victims  were  displayed  in  the  church,  and  solemnly 
carried  to  their  burial.  The  preacher,  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  could  hardly  command  his  voice  when  he  heard 
the  loud  weeping  and  sobbing  around  him,  and  saw  some 
borne  out  fainting  from  the  church.  Repressing  his 
emotion,  he  gave  out  for  his  text  Acts  viiL  2 :  <<  And 
devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial,  and  made 
great  lamentation  over  him." 

At  the  end  of  the  sermon  he  lifted  up  the  bleeding 
head  of  the  victim,  and  with  tears  and  earnest  words 
entreated  his  hearers  to  keep  in  mind  all  they  had  heard 


from  their  faithful  pastor,  and  not  to  allow  even  an 
angel  from  heaven  to  teach  them  otherwise. 

The  spirit  of  division,  as  might  be  expected,  grew 
fiercer.    In  1427  Przibran  and  Prokop,  the  two  *' ad- 
ministrators "  of  the  council,  with  two  other  distinguished 
men,  were  seized  and  banished  for  their  adherence  to 
gospel  teaching,  by  the  Calixtines.    It  would  have  been 
no  wonder  had  so  divided  a  party  been  annihilated  by 
the  Papal  party;  but  happily,  through  the  overruling 
mercy  of  God,  the  appearance  of  an  Imperial  army,  sent 
by  Sigismund  in  compliance  with  the  Pope's  desire 
before  mentioned,  alarmed  the  Hussites  into  union. 
For  a  time  all  strife  was  forgotten,  and  all  agreed  to 
place  Prokop  and  John  Ziska  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
That  extraordinary  man,  who,  in  spite  of  blindness,  wis 
the  first  general  of  his  day,  succeeded,  by  his  dauntless 
resolution  and  consummate  generalship,  in  defeating 
the  Imperialists.    Prague  lay  at  his  mercy,  and  the 
Hussite  cause,  for  the  time,  had  gained  the  day.   The 
Emperor,  foiled  in  the  field,  had  recourse  to  other 
means. 

In  14.32  a  Council  was  called  at  Basle,  to  which  the 
Bohemians  were  courteously  invited,  that  they  might 
be  convinced  of  their  errors  by  kindness.  All  personal 
security  was  promised  them.  After  Huss's  death  such 
promises  were  little  likely  to  inspire  confidence;  bat 
John  Rokycana  of  Prague,  and  Nicolas  Episa>piusof 
Tabor,  went  as  representatives  respectively  of  the  Calix- 
tine  and  Taborite  parties. 

Their  reception  was  friendly.  They  requested  the 
consent  of  the  Council  to  four  principal  articles,  which 
were  as  follows  :— 

1.  That  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in  their  own 
tongue,  and  the  administration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity, 
should  be  restored. 

2.  That  the  clergy  should  not  mingle  in  political 
affairs. 

3.  That  the  Word  of  God  should  be  freely  taught 

4.  That  open  vice  in  the  deigy  should  be  openly 
punished. 

The  legate  asked  contemptuously,  ''Are  these  all 
your  articles  ?  You  are  said  to  believe  that  the  monks 
came  from  the  devil." 

**  Where  else  should  they  come  from  ?"  replied  Pro- 
kop, "when  they  have  never  been  founded  either  by 
patriarchs  or  prophets,  or  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  V 

In  spite  of  this  bold  rejoinder  the  outward  harmony 
of  the  meeting  was  not  overthrown.  A  debate  was  held 
for  fifty  days  between  disputants  chosen  on  each  side, 
but  with  no  result  The  enemies  of  the  faith  were  now 
to  try  persuasion,  and  one  of  the  deputies  was  unhappily 
an  easy  prey. 

Rokycana,  though  he  had  been  a  talented  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  gospel  truth,  lacked  the  "  single  eye  "  which 
is  needed  for  its  champion.  He  was  worldly  and  ant- 
bitious,  and,  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  being  made 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  easily  consented  to  yield  the 
point  at  issue.    "  None  can  tempt  like  the  fallen,*'  and 
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be  used  arts  of  flattery  and  cajoling  irith  the  other 
(iepaties.  The  four  articles  were  granted  on  condition 
of  their  promising  complete  obedience  to  Rome.  The 
Council  and  the  Emperor  sent  ambassadors  to  Bohemia 
to  announce  that  the  people  of  that  country  were  now 
received  as  faithful  children  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Cbnrch. 

The  Bohemian  Senate  met  on  this  occasion,  and 
Rokycana  pointed  out  to  them  that  they  had  now 
received  a  solemn  promise  in  confirmation  of  the  rights 
{'ix  ffhich  so  much  blood  had  been  shed.  He  urged 
tliem  to  be  satisfied,  in  language  very  different  from  that 
he  had  formerly  employed,  when  he  had  spoken  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor  as  the  Woman  of  Babylon  and 
the  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse.  Many  of  his  hearers  were 
uneasy  at  the  spirit  of  compromise  he  now  showed. 
The  Taborites  especially  were  displeased.  They  had 
a;ain  recourse  to  arms;  but  this  time  they  had  not 
Ziska  for  their  leader:  they  were  totally  defeated,  and 
their  military  force  entirely  crushed,  in  the  year  1434. 

The  following  year  Rokycana  was  chosen  Archbishop 
^J  the  Senate.  The  Emperor,  who  appears  to  have 
(iistrosted  him,  refused  to  confirm  the  decision,  and 
Kokycana  was  fain  to  fly  from  Prague  and  remain  for 
three  years  at  a  distance.  Soon  after  this  Sigismund 
iHed.  His  successor,  Albert,  only  survived  two  years, 
kaving  a  son  who  was  brought  up  at  the  Imperial  court 

George  Podiebrad  took  the  regency  during  this  inter- 
regnum. He  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Roky- 
cana. The  Pope  was  furious  against  Podiebrad  and  the 
Caiiitines,  who  in  their  turn  inveighed  against  the 
Pope  and  the  monastic  orders;  while  both  parties  agreed 
in  oppressing  those  who  followed  the  pure  gospel  teach- 


ing. 


Kokycana  now  began  to  play  a  double  game  with  the 
remnant  of  the  conquered  Taborites.  He  declared  he 
would  willingly  embrace  their  tenets  if  they  could  prove 
their  truth,  and  proposed  an  open  discussion  before  the 
Senate  on  their  points  of  difference.  The  Taborites 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  appeared  before  the  Council  in 
full  confidence  in  their  righteous  cause.  Umpires  were 
chosen,  and  it  was  declared  that  on  whichever  side  the 
'iecision  should  be  made,  the  opposite  party  should  be 
held  bound  to  give  in  its  adhesion. 

But  the  whole  affair  had  been  privately  arranged  to 
give  the  advantage  to  the  Oalixtines.  The  decision 
was  given  in  their  favour,  and  the  Taborites  perceived 
Uiey  bad  been  victims  to  a  stratagem.  They  dared  not 
refuse  the  conditions.  On  returning  to  their  own  city  they 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  days'  respite,  but  Podiebrad 
^^  the  city  surrounded  with  an  army,  and  they  were 
at  last  forced  or  alarmed  into  a  surrender.  Their  clergy 
were  given  up  to  the  government;  they  were  imprisoned, 
and  most  recanted ;  a  few  only  went  over  to  the  Calix- 
tines. 

In  the  meantime  the  election  of  Rokycana  as  Arch- 
Liifaop  was  not  ratified  by  the  Pope.  Many  efforts  were 
^^^^*^  to  obtain  his  consent,  but  he  would  only  give  it 


on  condition  of  Rokycana  yielding  the  point  at  issue  as 
to  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

In  1448  Cardinal  St  Angelo  came  to  Prague  with  the 
view  of  wresting  from  the  Bohemians  the  articles  which 
had  been  granted  them,  and  which  were  entitled 
*'  The  Compact."  Rokycana  now  changed  his  tone — he 
was  agun  loud  in  his  invectives  against  the  Pope,  called 
him  the  great  Antichrist  of  the  Scriptures,  and  used 
such  strong  language  in  favour  of  reform  that  many 
thought  a  new  Huss  had  arisea  Alas !  they  were  mere 
words.  He  was  not  one  prepared  to  act  as  well  as  speak. 
He  had,  however,  a  near  relative  very  different  from 
himself— Gregory  of  Raserherz,  his  sister's  son,  a  man 
of  noble  birth,  and  one  to  whom  his  religion  was  indeed 
a  reality. 

Qregory  and  some  of  his  friends  were  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  Rokycana's  sermons  that  they  came  to  him 
to  open  their  minds  to  him  and  seek  for  his  counsel. 
He  received  them  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  praised 
their  zeal,  recommended  the  study  of  certain  writings 
on  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  and  spoke  altogether  in 
a  manner  to  increase  their  ardour.  At  the  same  time 
he  advised,  for  the  present,  silence  and  patience. 

Meanwhile  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Greek  Church,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  support  against 
the  Pope.  His  overtures  were  met  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
but  there  was  little  hope  of  any  really  eflicient  aid. 
Rokycana,  however,  made  the  most  of  it,  and  declared 
the  Reformation  was  at  hand.  "  We  are  only  working 
on  the  surface,"  he  said ;  ''  soon  those  will  appear  who 
will  dig  deep  and  firmly  fix  the  foundation  of  the  trutli." 

For  seven  yeara  he  continued  to  soothe  the  true 
reformers  with  these  fair  words ;  and  when  further 
pressed,  always  replied  that  ''  he  was  giving  the  matter 
consideration,  and  that  he  knew  not  what  to  advise, 
there  were  so  many  difficulties  on  all  sides."  His 
hearers,  more  in  earnest  than  himself,  declared  they 
were  ready  to  follow  him,  and  acknowledge  him  as  their 
guide,  teacher,  and  spiritual  fiather.  But  he  was  not 
prepared  to  take  so  dangerous  a  part.  He  put  them  off 
with  vain  excuses.  *'  You  are  appointing  me,"  he  said, 
''  to  a  charge  too  onerous  for  me.  The  cause  is  fraught 
with  peril ;  you  are  too  bold :  we  must  wait." 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  plainly  shown  how  little  the 
Greek  Church  could  be  looked  to  for  help.  Constanti- 
nople had  been  taken  by  the  Turks  (in  1453) ;  and  two 
of  the  Greek  refugees  came  to  Prague,  were  cordially 
welcomed  by  Rokycana,  and  allowed  to  celebrate  mass. 
But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  a  superstitious  and  vain 
ceremonial  had  completely  destroyed  the  simplicity  Ol 
their  faith.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  Rokycana's  pious 
hearers.  They  again  went  to  him,  and  entreated  him 
to  have  compassion  on  those  souls  led  astray,  and  not 
leave  them  in  so  perplexing  a  condition. 

Rokycana  might  now  have  taken  the  place  of  Huss. 

But  he  had  neither  courage  nor  singleness  of  heart  for 

such  an  undertaking.    He  was  not  prepared  to  bear  the 

I  reproach  of  Christ    He  proposed  to  his  too  eager  dis« 
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ciples  to  go  tbeir  otoi  way,  and  let  him  go  hU.  He 
would  intercede  with  Qeorge  Podiebrad  (now  made 
king)  for  a  place  of  safety  for  them,  in  which  they  could 
live  peaceably,  and  worship  according  to  their  con- 
science. He  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  the  dis- 
trict of  Litiz,  in  the  Silesian  Mountains.  Here  all  who 
were  anxious  for  a  real  reformation  repaired  in  1459. 
They  assembled  together,  and  occupied  themseWes  with 


the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  with  good  works,  re- 
ceiving teachers  from  those  of  the  Galixtines  who  were 
willing  to  lay  aside  all  superstitions  practices  and  rain 
ceremonies,  and  return  to  apostolic  dmplidty.  This 
little  band  of  Christians,  bound  together  by  such  close 
ties,  began  to  give  each  other  the  title  of  "  Brethren " 
which  they  have  retained  to  this  day. 

{To  be  conMnuedb) 


DUHCAN  MATHESOK,  THE  SCOTTISH  ETANOELIST/ 

BY  TH£  BET.  D.  XACaBEGOB,  ILA.,  ST.  PST£B*B,  DU2n>EE. 


[N  his  ^*  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  Hugh 
Miller  tells  an  interesting  stoiy  how  he  and 
his  friend  of  the  Doocot  Gave  met  one 
evening  after  an  interruption  in  their  in- 
tercourse of  five  years.  They  had  parted  boys,  and  had 
now  grown  men;  one  had  completed  his  first  session  at 
college,  the  other  his  apprenticeship  as  a  stone-mason; 
and  they  began  to  take  stock  of  each  othei^s  acquirements 
and  experiences,  and  the  measure  of  each  other's  calibre, 
with  some  little  ciuiosity.  The  mind  of  the  student 
had  developed  in  a  scientific  direction,  and  given  evi* 
dence  of  clear  capacity  for  mathematical  and  meta- 
physical studies;  the  mind  of  the  stone-mason  was  stored 
with  facts,  and,  from  greater  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, his  acquaintance  with  men,  and  even  with  books, 
was  far  more  extensive.  I^iller  introduced  his  friend  to 
the  Eathie  Lias,  his  friend  helped  him  to  state  an  argu- 
ment with  more  logical  compactness.  Then  proceeding 
to  compare  such  university-taught  lads  as  he  had  known 
from  boyhood,  with  working-men  of,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
gness,  the  same  original  power,  Miller  sums  up :  '*  I  did 
not  always  find  that  general  superiority  on  the  side  of 
the  scholar  which  the  scholar  himself  usually  took  for 
granted.  What  he  had  specially  studied  he  knew,  save 
in  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  better  than  the  working- 
man;  but  while  the  student  had  been  mastering  his 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  expatiating  in  natural  philosophy 
and  the  mathematics,  the  working-man,  if  of  an  inquir- 
ing mind,  had  been  doing  something  else.  In  framing 
an  argument  the  advantage  lay  with  the  scholar,  but  in 
that  common  sense  which  reasons  but  does  not  ai^e, 
and  which  enables  men  to  pick  their  stepping  prudently 
through  the  journey  of  life,  I  found  that  the  classical 
education  gave  no  superiority  whatever;  nor  did  it 
appear  to  form  so  fitting  an  introduction  to  the  realities 
of  business  as  that  course  of  dealing  with  things  tangible 
and  actual  in  which  the  working  man  has  to  exercise 
his  faculties,  and  from  which  he  derives  his  experience." 
The  early  training  of  Duncan  Matheson  was  singularly 
fitted  to  qualify  him  for  his  life-work  far  better  than  a 

*  "  Life  and  Labonri  of  Duncan  Matheson,  the  Scottish  Evan- 
gelist. Bf  the  Rev.  John  M'Phenon/'  London :  Morgan,  Chase, 
and  Scott 


university  curriculum.  His  fathei's  force  of  character, 
his  mother's  loving  graciousness,  the  severe  thrift  of  the 
homely  dwelling,  the  Spartan  discipline  of  the  town 
school,  and  the  sacred  memories  of  his  grandunde, 
Creorge  Cowie,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  Huntly  at  the  dose  of  last  oentuiy,  and  was  deposed 
by  the  Synod  for  admitting  the  Haldanes  into  his  piil- 
pit, — these  were  the  influences  that  early  moulded  the 
robust  and  fearless  boy.  We  are  strangely  linked  to  the 
past  Old  people  in  Huntly  often  said  that  Geoi:;ge 
Cowie  lived  again  in  Duncan  Matheson.  In  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Haldanes*'  Cowie  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  cdebrateJ 
Cowie,"  and  it  is  added  that  ''in  the  pulpit  he  was 
truly  great"— a  kind  of  Whitefield  in  his  way.  "He 
was  a  stem  reprover  of  sin;  but  he  melted  with  tender- 
ness over  the  sinner,  beseeching  him  to  be  reconciled  to 
God.  Hundreds  were  often  dissolved  in  tears  under  his 
ministry."  Thousands  followed  him  to  the  grave,  antl 
on  his  tomb  were  inscribed  the  words :  "  They  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament; 
and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  sit,T< 
for  ever  and  ever.** 

In  Duncan's  boyhood  we  have  a  beantifiil  specimen 
of  the  transparent  honesty  which  was  always  so  char- 
acteristic of  him.  Some  c^  his  friends  advised  him  to 
enter  the  university,  and  offered  him  a  bursary  on  con- 
dition of  his  studying  for  the  ministry.  '*  No,*'  he  said; 
"a  minister  ought  to  be  a  converted  and  a  holy  man. 
I  am  not  converted,  and  you  know  it"  His  great 
ambition  was  to  be  a  sculptor.  He  was  apprenticed  t» 
a  master  stone-cutter,  and  sent  to  hew  in  a  granite 
quarry  at  Kildrummie.  From  Eildrummie  he  went  to 
Banff,  from  Banff  to  Edinburgh,  where  be  passed 
through  a  terrible  struggle— a  baptism  of  pain  and  tean^, 
"  sufferings  like  purgatorial  fires" — of  which  we  have  a 
very  impressive  and  affecting  account  in  his  own  wcrik 
He  "felt  the  burning,  piercing  eye  of  God  upon  liim." 
"The  threatenings  of  the  Word  came  like  peals  of 
artillery  in  quick  succession."  But  he  could  not  sec 
the  cross.  Repentance  seemed  as  a  toll  in  the  war. 
At  last,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  dying  counsel 
of  his  mother,  and  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Moody  Stuart 
I  and  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar,  he  found  rest  in  Christ,  a:.u 
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for  a  brief  space  enjoyed  an  ecstasy  of  peace  proportionate 
to  the  angaisb  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

Veiy  wonderfol  is  the  opaiing  stage  of  the  Christian 
Gfe-so  wonderftd  that  no  one  realizes  how  wonderfal  it 
is  till  he  is  oat  of  it,  and  can  look  back  upon  it.  Then 
begins  the  great  wilderness,  Aill  of  temptation,  struggle, 
wearioess,  and  yon  toil  on,  burned  by  the  sun  and  wind, 
inkle-deep  in  the  sand,  and  ready  to  murmur  fbr  want 
of  cool  shade  and  refreshing  springs.  It  was  only  fbr 
three  days  that  Matheson's  deep  peace  lasted,  and  then 
came  two  years  of  new  struggle.  He  had  scarcely 
rescbed  the  cross  when  he  had  to  pass  through  the 
\-alle7  of  ^^<^  shadow  of  death.  His  hope  rose  and  fell 
like  a  barometer.  He  had  to  unlearn  frames  and  learn 
faith.  He  had  to  learn  to  trust  Qod  in  the  dark.  He 
was  broQght  to  the  brink  of  despair,  so  that  he  could 
saj  to  despairing  souls  ever  after,  *'  I  was  once  where 
yoa  are  now."  Fierce  blasts  shook  the  tree.  But 
although  the  storm  tossed  the  branches  it  strengthened 
the  roots.  These  two  years  were  spent  on  the  hardest 
bench  in  Christ^s  school.  This  discipline,  along  with 
the  careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Puritans, 
completed  his  preparation  for  his  work. 

He  DOW  entered  upon  his  "  eYangelistic  apprentice- 
ship." He  returned  to  Huntiy,  and  began  to  labour 
f^T  Christ.  He  spent  his  whole  time  in  visiting  the 
ack  and  distributing  tracts.  He  established  cottage- 
meetings  for  prayer  and  reading  the  Word  wherever  he 
found  access.  He  won  men's  hearts  by  his  frank, 
honest  face,  his  unwearied  kindness,  his  never-failing 
tact,  his  intense  yearning  for  souls.  He  often  worked 
sixteen  hours  a-day.  He  held  as  many  as  seventy 
pmyer-meetings  in  three  months.  One  night  in  prayer 
the  thought  arose  in  his  mind,  ^  If  I  had  a  printing- 
press  I  could  make  as  many  tracts  as  I  could  use." 
He  began  to  pray  for  a  printing-press,  and  his  prayer  was 
answered.  An  old  printing-press  came  into  his  posses- 
ion almost  by  a  miracle.  On  reaching  home  with  it  he 
^rrote  upon  it.  For  God  Ain>  btsbkitt;  and  hastening 
to  his  closet,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  prayed  for  the 
needed  skill  to  work  it  He  was  apprentice  and  master, 
printer  and  publisher,  missionary  and  philanthropist, 
all  in  one.  He  threw  off  a  hundred  thousand  tracts  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  He  employed  the  ministry  of  ^ 
the  press  and  the  ministry  of  the  pulpit  simultaneously 
t»  the  end.  He  found  the  two  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  He  "sowed  alternately  with  both  hands 
from  one  seed-bag."  The  good  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
^ring  of  the  young  evangelists  indefati^le  labours, 
offered  to  employ  him  as  a  Scripture  reader.  His 
*orid]y  prospects  were  now  bright.  His  skill  as  a 
bnikier,  his  Ulents  as  a  draughtsman,  and  his  indomit- 
B^e  energy  were  well  known.  But  he  accepted  the 
ctfer  and  the  hmnble  salary  of  £40  a-year.  He  was  so 
r<)ssessed  by  the  great  passion  of  his  life->the  saving  of 
souls— that  worldly  considerations  were  of  small  ac- 
cr-ant. 

From  this  point  his  work  may  be  arranged  into  two 


parts— his  mission  to  the  Crimea,  and  his  labours  at 
home,  especially  during  the  stirring  times  of  1860. 

His  call  to  the  Crimea  as  missionary  to  the  Highland 
Brigade  came  stamped  with  the  broad  seal  of  a  special 
providence.  He  happened  to  witness  the  departure  of 
some  troops  for  the  East,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
sad  farewells;  His  heart  went  with  them.  He  longed 
to  go  as  a  herald  of  mercy  to  the  wounded  and  dying. 
He  had  a  soldier's  heart  himself,  fall  of  fiery  valour  and 
daring  heroism,  none  the  less  now  that  he  was  a  soldier 
of  the  cross.  He  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord.  Cue 
day  he  received  a  letter  intended  for  another  person  of 
the  same  name,  announcing  that  if  he  was  still  willing 
to  go  to  the  East  the  way  was  open.  It  was  the  doing 
of  the  Lord.  The  mistake  of  the  post-office  was  over- 
ruled for  great  results.  He  went  in  connection  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Soldiers'  Friend  Society,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church.  His  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  enter- 
prise is  evident  from  a  very  solemn  dedication  of  him- 
self to  God  found  upon  his  desk  after  his  departure. 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  Bibles  among  the  sol- 
diers. He  brought  out  with  him  an  abundant  store 
furnished  by  the  Tract  Society,  by  Mr.  Drummond  of 
Stirling,  and  by  Miss  Marsh  of  Bedcenham  Rectory. 
Twenty-five  thousand  tracts  were  speedily  circulated. 
With  characteristic  generosity  he  gave  away  all  the 
clothes  he  could  spare.  He  soon  found  out  kindred 
spirits.  On  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  arrival.  Hector 
MTherso^,  drum-major,  93rd  Highlanders,  and  him- 
self retured  to  a  ravine  where,  amid  the  roar  of  cannon, 
they  read  the  Word,  and  prayed,  and  sang  the  old  war- 
song  of  Luther,— 

'*  God  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength. 
In  str«lts  »  present  sid; . 
Therefore,  althongfa  the  earth  remove. 
We  wiU  not  be  afraid." 

He  also  found  a  true  fHend  and  fellow-labourer  in  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Hayward,  an  English  chi^lain,  a  devoted 
servant  of  Christ  At  every  juncture  in  llie  war  they 
retired  to  a  lonely  spot  to  pray.  He  had  snatches  of 
delightful  intercourse  with  Hedley  Yicars,  and  when 
that  noble  soldier  fell,  he  felt,  as  he  stood  beside  his 
grave,  '^as  if  another  link  had  been  snapped  on  earth, 
and  another  bond  formed  in  heaven."  He  lodged  in  a 
rude  hovel  in  an  old  stable  at  BalaklaviL  It  was  a 
time  of  stem,  incessant  work,  carried  on  amid  ezhauslr 
ing  privations,  and  sickening  sights,  and  dangers,  and 
hair-breadth  escapes,  which  threw  him  more  upon  a 
guardian  God.  Often  under  fire,  amid  shot  and  shell, 
God  kept  him  ^  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.*'  Every  day 
he  did  the  work  of  two.  He  gave  every  soldier  a  Bible. 
He  was  everywhere  to  be  seen— -in  the  camp,  in  the 
field,  in  the  hospital— warning  the  living,  and  comfort- 
ing the  dying.  Cholera  opened  the  way  for  Christ's 
messenger.  He  had  a  large  store  of  medicine,  as  well 
as  Bibles.     He  ministered  to  soul  and  body.     The 
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wounded  asked  for  medicine,  and  he  gave  them  the 
gospel  also.  Pain  tore  up  the  subsoil  of  the  heart,  and 
the  seed  entered  in.  Sometimes  there  were  very  mSect- 
ing  opportunities.  One  poor  Scotch  soldier  boy  lay 
dying,  and  cried  bitterly,  *'  V\\  never  see  ScoUand 
again.*'  Matheson  told  him  to  trust  the  Friend  who 
is  the  Way  to  a  Better  Land.  But  while  his  special 
mission  was  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  country- 
men, the  Sardinian  army  *'  lay  upon  his  heart  from  the 
very  first  like  a  prophet's  burden."  His  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  aspirations  for  national  liberty  won  their 
hearts;  and  when  he  told  them  of  Jesus  as  the  true 
Liberator,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the  Magna  Gharta  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  they  were  eager  to  receive  copies 
of  the  Word  of  Qod.  It  was  with  fear  and  trembling 
that  he  began  to  distribute  Italian  New  Testaments 
among  them.  They  took  them  most  gratefully,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  offering  payment  for  them.  He  com- 
mitted John  ill.  ]6,  ''God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
to  memory  from  the  Italian  Testament,  and,  stand- 
ing among  the  Sardinian  soldiers,  repeated  it  with 
stentorian  voice,  passing  from  group  to  group.  Qod 
opened  a  great  and  effectual  door.  First  an  Italian 
officer  asked  for  a  Testament,  and  assisted  the  Scripture 
reader  in  supplying  all  his  company.  One  walked  five 
miles  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  receive'  the  Word  of 
God.  At  five  iu  the  morning  the  old  stable  is  surrounded 
by  Sardinian  soldiers  asking  for  Bibles.  'Tve  got  a 
great  treasure  now,"  said  one,  aa  he  put  the  book  in  his 
bosom  and  went  away.  Seven  Sardinian  officers  called 
upon  the  missionary  and  requested  him  to  give  them  the 
blessed  Book — a  forbidden  book  in  their  country.  Two 
Tuscans,  and  a  Tyrolese  of  noble  countenance,  who  had 
fought  under  Garibaldi,  came  upon  the  same  errand. 
As  many  as  fifteen  hundred  soldiers  came.  Their  eager- 
ness to  possess  the  Word  of  God  was  wonderful  Mathe- 
son became  known  as  the  ''Sardinians*  Friend,"  and 
enjoyed  all  but  unbounded  liberty  and  respect  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Lord  iu  the  Italian  army.  Eighteen 
thousand  copies  of  the  Word  of  God  were  sent  to  Italy 
in  the  soldiers'  knapsacks.  He  went  to  the  Crimea  as 
a  Scripture  reader  to  the  Highland  Brigade.  He  sent  a 
host  of  Scripture  readers  into  the  dominions  of  the  Pope. 
A  huge  bundle  of  letters  from  Italian  and  French 
officers,  requesting  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  their 
men,  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death. 

But  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  Italian 
soldiers.  He  was  a  "Christian  commission"  in  him- 
self, He  was  the  trusted  friend  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  all  nationalities  alike.  He  visited  the  sailors  in  the 
harbour  of  Balaklava.  His  frank  manner,  his  ready 
rallies  of  wit,  his  broad,  hearty  laugh,  his  free,  copious 
talk,  sometimes  in  the  broadest  Doric  when  he  met  a 
countryman,  suited  Jack's  humour  amazingly;  and 
when  he  won  their  confidence,  he  spoke  words  for  his 
Master  which  were  fastened  as  nails  in  a  sure  place. 


Some  who  met  him  with  swearing  and  laughter  went 
away  in  tears.  He  ministered  to  the  navvies  of  the  ami  j- 
works  corps  when  cholera  broke  out  among  them.  lie 
might  be  seen  distributing  tracts  on  the  whaif  at  Bala- 
klava, or  standing  in  the  market-plaoe  at  Eadi-Keni,  a 
mile  off,  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd  of  English  sdJ 
French,  Italians  and  Maltese,  Turks  and  Jews,  oyiog 
in  broken  scraps  of  different  languages,  *'  Who*U  buy  tlie 
truth?"  When  peace  was  proclaimed  the  Russian 
soldiers  came  to  him  for  Bibles— and  their  gratitude 
knew  no  bounds.  At  Constantinople,  ou  his  way  home, 
his  heart  was  set  on  doing  something  for  the  Turks— 
and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  some  Turkish  officers 
calling  at  his  lodgings  for  Bibles.  He  distributed  1000 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  followers  of  the  False 
Prophet  He  returned  through  Egypt  and  Italy,  takmg 
Naples,  Rome,  Genoa,  Turin,  and  the  Waldensian  Yal- 
leys  on  his  way,  having  sown  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  many  nations,  who,  but  for  bis 
self-sacrificing  labours,  bad  returned  to  their  homes  t» 
live  and  die  in  Egyptian  darkness.  His  name  has  no 
place  in  the  annaU  of  the  Crimean  struggle,  but  it  is 
enrolled  on  high ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  when  re- 
vealed in  the  day  of  God,  will  receive  a  nobler  reward 
than  the  perishing  laurels  of  earthly  fame. 

His  health  had  suffered  severely  in  the  East  .is 
soon  as  it  was  re-established  he  b^gan  to  laboiv  at 
Whitehaven.  While  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  the 
Crimea,  he  prayed  that  ten  years  might  be  added  to  bis 
life,  and  vowed  that,  if  spared,  he  would  publish  a  tes- 
timony for  Christ  The  prayer  was  answered,  and  tbe 
vow  was  performed.  He  started  a  little  monthly  peri- 
odical called  The  Herald  of  Mercy,  God  used  it,  and 
it  spread  till  it  reached  a  circulation  of  32,000  a-month. 
The  profits  were  all  devoted  to  its  gratuitous  circulation. 
The  editor  never  made  a  penny  by  it  Enough  for  biiu 
that  it  found  its  way  everywhere,  and  that  he  was  con- 
tinually bearing  of  souls  being  saved  by  it  At  the  in- 
vitation of  Lady  Pirie  he  went  to  JM^vem,  where  lie 
preached  his  first  open-aur  sermon.  In  1859  he  returned 
to  Scotland.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  awakening 
in  Ireland.  The  tide  of  blessing  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic Hundreds  of  earnest  men  and  ministera  from 
Scotland  went  to  Ireland  and  saw  the  grace  of  God  and 
were  gUd.  The  blessed  tide  flowed  across  to  Scotland. 
Ministers  came  home  with  a  new  fire  burning  in  their 
hearts,  and  told  their  people  what  they  had  seen.  They 
were  like  men  that  dreamed.  The  leaven  spread.  Tbe 
work  extended  in  some  places  like  fire  in  a  prairie.  Tbe 
breath  of  God  blew  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  from  the  Solway  to  Shetland,  and  from  Oantire 
to  Lewis.  The  sea-ports  all  round  our  shores,  from 
Eyemouth  to  Kirkwall,  and  from  Campbeltown  to  Stor- 
noway,  received  the  pentioostal  shower.  It  was  a  year 
of  grace.  Mr.  Matheson,  full  of  joy  and  hope,  as  if  the 
millennial  glory  were  at  hand,  went  everywhere  preadi- 
ing  the  Word,  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  a  courier  iu 
the  crisis  of  a  battle.    Beginning  at  Aberdeen  and 
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Gaziocfa,  he  soon  reached  GuUen  on  the  Moray  Firth. 
Sbortlj  before  his  visit  the  little  sea-port  had  been 
mored  as  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  awful  realities  of 
etenity  bad  been  brought  very  near.  He  preached  to 
» crovded  congr^;ation  in  the  Free  Church  on  the 
barren  fig-tree.  His  biographer  has  preserved  the  sub- 
stoooe  of  his  discourse.  We  give  an  extract— the  only 
titraet  of  his  preaching  we  can  give — ^as  a  good  sped- 
iiien  both  of  his  matter  and  manner : — 

^'From  the  beginning  of  the  service,  a  deep  solemnity 

rested  on  the  people,  and  the  minds  of  many  were  in  a 

state  of  strange  expectancy.    Unveiling  the  truth,  the 

preacher  describes  a  community  favoured  with  the  light 

and  privileges  of  the  gospel    Privilege  after  privilege  is 

enjoToi   Sabbath  follows  Sabbath  in  peaceful  succes- 

sioQ.  Opportunity  after  opportunity  occurs,  and  sermon 

oQ  sennoo.   Mercy  presses  on  the  heels  of  mercy,  like 

the  bright  days  of  summer  chasing  time  to  its  wintry 

dose.   The  sharp  dispensations  of  the  providentiid 

piuning-knife  come  again  and  again.    But  all  is  in  viun. 

The  snnshine  and  the  rain  have  been  to  no  purpose;  the 

digging  and  the  dunging  have  been  in  vain.     The 

Fathers  love  has  been  to  them  as  nought.    The  blood 

of  the  Son  has  been  despised.    The  grace  of  the  Spirit 

has  brought  forth  no  fruit  in  them.    Forbearance  and 

ioteroessioD  have  yielded  no  result  but  failure.    After 

the  resooroes  of  the  Qodhead  in  the  gospel  of  Christ, 

what  tiien  ?   The  people  know  that  he  is  drawing  their 

portrait  with  unmistakable  resemblance.    Feeling  that 

tbej  are  found  out  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  they 

tiiemble  and  Hsten  with  breathless  attention.     The 

soDoioTis  voice  of  the  preacher  grows  thrillingly  solemn 

ud  tender  as  he  proceeds,  till  at  length  he  pours  out 

his  last  warning  in  a  torrent  of  compassionate  feeling. 

His  eye  glances  with  an  awful  light,  as  if  he  is  looking 

uto  eternity,  while  he  lifts  his  hands,  and  pronounces 

the  sentence  with  a  mighty  and  judgment-like  voice, 

'Cat  it  down !  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  V    ITever 

^  woodman  aim  a  better  stroke.    God  is  in  the  word. 

Old  rotten  trunks  are  crashing  beneath  the  blow.    One 

3^  another  are  saying,  with  irrepressible  alarm,  ^  It  is 

1 ' -it  is  I !— God  be  merciful  to  my  soul ! '    The  results 

are  with  Him  who  knoweth  all  things ;  but  there  is 

reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  audience  will  re- 

^^^m)i^  that  night  and  the  felling  of  the  barren  fig-tree 

"aidst  the  songs  and  joys  of  eternity"  (p.  149). 

There  is  no  test  so  decisive  of  the  reality  of  a  work  of 
grace  u  the  test  of  time.  Some  of  the  finest  youths  in 
Cidlen  were  then  turned  to  the  Lord.  One  of  them  is 
DOW  an  ordained  missionary  in  China ;  another  labours 
ia  Turkey ;  a  third  preaches  the  gospel  at  home ;  a 
^^•zrth  is  preparing  to  take  the  field  as  a  medical  mission- 
^ ;  a  fifth,  after  having  taught  Breadalbane  School  at 
•ibeifeldy  with  such  distinguished  success  that  it  became 
«  onrseiy  for  the  Church  and  the  Divinity  Hall,  has 
flushed  his  course  with  joy ;  and  others  are  occupying 
^ir  talents  in  the  quiet  corners  of  the  vineyard.  The 
^^OK  results  attended  his  preaching  in  the  various 


places  he  visited—Buckle,  Port-Knockie,  the  towns  and 
villages  along  the  coast  of  Banff  and  Nairn,  Longside, 
Ellon,  Invemiy,  Turriff,  Aberdeen,  Banchory,  Montrose, 
Dundee,  Blairgowrie,  Perth,  Aberfeldy,  Glasgow,  &c. 
His  chief  labours  were  in  the  counties  of  Banff  and 
Aberdeen;  but  before  the  close  of  his  career  he  had 
visited  almost  every  place  of  note  from  John  o'  Groats' 
to  the  English  Border.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  his  memoir— a  chapter  written  with  a  dra- 
matic power  not  unworthy  of  Dickens— is  entitled, 
«  The  Diocese  of  the  Open  Air ;"  and  one  of  his  truest 
and  most  characteristic  designations  was  '<  Archbishop 
of  the  Open  Air.'^ 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  Huntly  meetings.  After 
much  prayerful  consultation,  it  was  resolved  to  invite 
the  people  from  the  surrounding  country  to  meet  at 
Huntiy  to  hear  the  Word.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon 
freely  gave  the  use  of  the  Castle  Park.  The  burden  of 
the  arrangements  fell  upon  Mr.  Matheson,  and  the 
amount  of  labour  and  correspondence  it  involved  was 
very  great  The  idea  was  then  new  in  Scotland.  He 
marshalled  his  forces  welL  He  secured  the  services  not 
only  of  ministers  whose  names  were  dear  to  the  whole 
Christian  Church,  but  of  laymen  whose  labours  had 
been  blessed  during  the  revival.  The  venerable  Hay 
Macdowall  Grant  of  Amdilly  and  Mr.  Brownlow  North 
were  among  the  foremost ;  but  the  list  of  speakers  in- 
cluded professors  and  divines,  lawyers  and  physicians, 
lords  and  landowners,  merchants  and  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  with  others  of  humbler  name.  As  many 
as  ten  thousand  persons  assembled.  It  reminded  one  of 
the  mighty  congregation  in  Wales  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Welsh  General  Assembly.  The  power  which  at- 
tended the  Word  and  the  solemnity  which  pervaded  the 
audience  made  it  manifest  that  the  Master  of  assemblies 
was  there.  These  meetings  were  continued  for  several 
years,  and  the  day  alone  will  declare  the  mighty  im- 
pulse they  have  given  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  The  Perth  Conferences  sprang  from  them. 
Similar  conferences  or  convocations  in  Dundee,  Stirling, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  have  become  familiar  as  means 
of  drawing  together  Christians  of  all  denominations,  of 
quickening  spiritual  life,  strengthening  the  ties  of 
brotherhood,  and  gathering  in  the  unsaved. 

His  labours  increased  as  the  years  rolled  on.  The 
thought  of  the  endLessruM  of  eternity  had  been  burned 
into  his  spirit  beside  his  mother's  knee,  and  it  gave  a 
terrible  intensity  to  his  appeals.  "  Eternity  was  stamped 
upon  his  eyebidls."  ''Eternity,  eternity!"  he  would 
cry ;  ''souls  are  perishing."  It  made  him  impatient  of 
stereotyped  methods— of  men  who  were  content  to  move 
on  in  the  customary  grooves-«of  men  who  "  filled  their 
prayers  with  poetry,"  and  especially  of  smooth,  pointless 
preaching,  however  pleasant  to  the  ear  or  agreeable  to- 
the  cultivated  taste.  Sometimes  it  gave  a  tone  of 
severity  to  his  words.  "It  is  just  Nero  fiddling,"  he 
would  say,  "  when  Rome  is  burning."  "  That  was  au 
excellent  discourse,"  he  said  one  day  after  hearing  a 
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sermon ;  ''  but  the  meshes  were  too  wide,  and  the  fish 
would  all  get  thzoogh/*  The  writer  vividly  remembers 
hearing  him  on  a  Sabbath  evening  at  A in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861.  There  was  a  shaking  among  the  diy  bones. 
A  dense  crowd  assembled  in  the  open  ur  under  the 
shadow  of  the  grand  Highland  hills.  Several  brethren 
had  spoken  with  great  tenderness  and  power ;  and  Mr. 
Matheson  gave  the  closing  address.  After  a  few  solemn, 
searching,  pointed  words,  he  raised  his  voice  and  re- 
peated the  lines  :— 

"  Lo !  He  oomM  with  doudi  doicundfiig, 
Oaoe  for  f ftTonzed  sinners  slain ; 
Thonssnd  thousand  saints  attending. 
Swell  the  trinmph  of  his  train : 

Hallelujah  1 
Jesos  now  shall  ever  reign  I 

''  Ever^  e]re  shall  now  behold  him, 
Sobed  in  dreadful  majestj! 
Those  who  set  at  nought  and  sold  him. 
Pierced  and  nailed  him  to  the  tres^ 

Deeplj  wailing. 
Shall  the  true  Messiah  see !" 

Tlie  effect  upon  the  audience  was  indescribaDle. 

We  can  only  allude  to  his  labours  at  the  feeing 
markets.  The  excesses  connected  with  these  peculiar 
institutions  had  early  impressed  his  mind.  He  regarded 
the  feeing  days  as  Satan's  chief  harvest  days,  and  he 
resolved  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  Christ  In  company 
with  some  like-minded  fellow-labourers  he  travelled  over 
Aberdeenshire  and  BanfGBhire  preaching  at  the  village 
fairs.  He  was  the  prince  of  market-preachers.  His 
straightforward  manner,  his  ready  wit,  his  self-posses- 
sion, his  trumpet-like  voice,  rising  above  the  din,  drew 
the  crowd  and  made  them  listen.  The  Word  of  Qod 
and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  the  rest  He 
could  compete  with  the  showman  of  a  penny  theatre. 
The  hubbub  did  not  disconcert  him.  He  would  come 
in  front  of  a  man  being  weighed  for  a  penny,  and  with 


his  solemn  tone  and  earnest  manner,  making  the  maa 
tremble  all  over,  he  would  say, ''  Thou  art  weighed  in 
the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting."  If  he  saw  a  man 
pushing  his  wares,  he  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  bojer 
and  seller, ''  W^hat  shall  a  maa  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?" 

These  exhausting  and  incessant  labours  wore  his  iron 
firame  at  forty-one.    He  lived  three  years  longer ;  but 
they  were  years  of  pain  and  suffering.    The  seal  of  hU 
Fatiiei's  house  still  consumed  him;  but  he  had  to 
glorify  God  in  the  fires.    He  went  to  Carlsbad  for  the 
benefit  of  the  waters.    The  kindness  he  experienced 
during  his  sickness  was  wonderful    During  the  great 
part  of  his  public  life  he  had  no  stated  income.   He 
lived  by  the  same  childlike  faith  as  George  Mulkr  c<f  ^ 
Bristol,  whose  character  he  greatly  admired.    Gud  sup-  j 
plied  all  his  need  according  to  his  riches  in  gloiy.    lie 
returned  home,  and  although  life  was  ebbing  awaj,  be 
was  busy  vrriting  letters,  editing  his  Herald,  and  re- 
ceiving visits  from  dear  friends  and  fellow-labourea 
The  visits  of  his  spiritual  children  were  spedally  sweet 
to  him.    He  lived  in  the  land  of  Beulah  with  the  City 
full  in  view.    He  always  spoke  of  *' going  to  see  the 
King."    As  the  end  drew  near,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
''This  room  is  filled  with  the  heavenly  host!    Had  I 
strength— how  we  would  sing !"    His  last  words  were, 
"Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly!     Oh,  oome  quiddj'.'* 
When  we  called  to  inquire  for  him  a  month  before  his 
deathy  we  found  one  of  his  sons  in  the  faith— a  devoted 
town-missionazy— standing  weepiog  at  the  door ;  and, 
shortly  after  his  death,  we  happened  to  travel  in  the 
same  cairii^  with  another  of  his  apiritoal  children— a 
preacher  of  the  gospel— who  told  us  he  was  on  his  way 
to  look  at  the  spot  where  the  hallowed  dust  of  bis 
spuritual  father  rests  till  the  resuzxection  in  the  quiet 
ohurchyazd  of  Scone. 


THE    BSOEEV    PLATE. 


BT  MABT  &  WILLABD. 


ILL  and  Josey  were  left  in  the  care  of  a 
housemaid,  while  their  parents  went  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  to  be  away  all  day. 
Brought  up  by  the  mother^s  knee,  they 
liardly  knew  how  to  pass  their  time  alone.  As  a  great 
treat,  they  were  allowed  to  have  a  little  frosted  cake  for 
their  supper,  served  on  an  antique  china  plate,  an  heir- 
loom, whose  history  they  had  so  often  heard  from  their 
mother,  that  it  had  become  a  very  interesting  object  in 
their  eyes.  • 

''  Only  to  think  that  grandma's  grandma  used  to 
eat  off  this  plate  when  she  was  a  little  girl,"  said 
Josey. 

"  That's  nothing  to  Geoxge  Washington's  holding  it 
in  his  hand,"  said  Will 
'<  That  must  have  been  after  he  cut  the  cherry-tree. 


He'd  have  broken  it,  if  he  had  got  hold  of  it  in  tboee 
days," 

Will  laughed,  called  Josey  a ''  dunce,"  and  as  the  cake 
disappeared  and  disclosed  a  little  picture  on  the  bottom 
of  the  plate,  they  examined  it  with  their  fingers,  and 
wondered  what  George  Washington  thought  of  the  little 
figures  painted  there. 

Just  then  Bridget  caUed  out  from  the  kitchen  for  then 
to  hurry  with  their  supper,  and  go  out  by  the  gate  and 
watch  for  the  carriage. 

By  way  of  helping  Bridget,  Josey  took  hold  of  tlio  c^e 
plate  to  carry  it  to  the  kitchen. 

*'Let  me  carry  it;  I  am  the  oldest,"  said  Will,  vltl 
a  sort  of  older-brother  manner.  His  merry  whistle  ws 
cut  short ;  for  down  went  the  precious  old  plat«  on  thi 
carpet  in  a  heap  of  small  bits.    • 
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Bridget  was  shocked.    She  had  tranggressed  the  rules 

to  let  the  boys  ose  it.    Will  and  Joeey  both  began  to  cry 

when  thej  saw  it  gathered  up  on  the  dust-pan. 

'<  Let's  gQ  to  bed ;  I  don't  want  to  meet  mammae"  said 
Will. 

'^She  won't  be  hard  on  ye,"  said  Bridget,  a  little  pale 
at  the  sound  of  approaching  carriage  wheels. 

''DoD't  yon  telL  We'U  teU  ourselves;'  said  Will, 
trying  to  look  brave  and  manly. 

Bridget  was  only  too  glad  to  promise.  The  boys 
honied  up  to  bed.  Their  fiitther  and  mother  missed 
their  pleasant  greeting,  and  were  startled  at  Bridget's 
anxious,  pale  &ce.  Mamma  ran  up  into  tfamr  room  with 
her  bonnet  on.  They  l^y  sobbing  with  the  sheet  pulled 
orer  tbeir  fiuses. 

''What  is  the  matter,  boys  I" 

No  answer.    After  a  series  of  sobs,  Josey  says,— 

^'  We  daren't  tell  you,  mamma." 

"  Have  yon  been  quarrelling  ? " 

"No,  ma'am." 

"HaTe  you  been  using  bad  language,  telling  a  false- 
hood,  or  doing  wrong  in  some  other  way  1 " 

"No,  ma'am,"— and  more  sobs. 

"Bridget,  come  here  and  tell  me  what  has  happened 
to  the  boys." 

"  They  bid  me  let  them  tell  for  themselves,  ma'am.** 

"YoamaytelL  We  can't,"  cried  Will  from  under  the 
sheet,  choking  down  a  big  sob. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  and  Bridget  grew  pale,  *'your  old 
pUte  with  the  dd-fiusdiloned  picture  on  it  that  ye  prized 


so  much,  is  in  bits.  I  am  sorry  indeed,  ma'am,  for  it  was 
I  that  let  them  have  their  cake  on  it,  to  amuse  them." 

With  this  the  boys  were  preparing  for  a  fresh  ciy, 
when  mamma  cleared  the  cloud  away  by  giving  a  cheerful, 
hearty  laugh,  and  exclaiming, — 

"  h  that  aUf  My  dear  boys,  I  was  afraid  you  had 
broken  some  of  Qod's  laws.  Stop  your  crying.  I  can 
do  without  my  old  plate,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
my  darling  boys  commit  Hn,  It  was  only  an  accident. 
It  would  very  likely  have  sUpped  from  my  hands  at  some 
future  time.  Now  kiss  mamma,  and  go  to  sleep.  Throw 
away  the  pieces,  Bridget,  and  we  will  forget  all  about  it." 

The  boys  uncovered  their  faces,  sat  up  in  bed,  and  had 
a  good  lively  talk  with  mamma  about  the  doings  of  the 
day ;  heard  a  description  of  Black  Hawk's  splendid  be- 
haviour in  standing  still  without  moving  anything  but 
his  ears,  when  the  express  train  came  whizzmg  by  within 
four  feet  of  him ;  and  lay  down  again,  comforted  and 
happy,  to  their  light-hearted  slumbers. 

They  then  and  there  learned  a  lesson  which  will  last 
them  a  lifetime,  and  help  to  keep  their  young  feet  from 
the  paths  of  the  destroyer ;  that  is,  that  no  ill-fiuccess  or 
earthly  loss  can  grieve  their  mother  as  much  as  to  see 
them  siiming  agamst  Qod. 

Dear  children,  fear  sin  more  than  poverty,  loss,  or 
sbain&  Nothing  can  harm  you  if  you  make  Christ  your 
most  intimate  friend.  Dear  mothers,  let  your  children 
feel  that  torn  dothes,  soiled  books,  broken  ware,  deserve 
gentle  reproof,  and  excite  you  far  less  than  a  stained, 
soiled  conscience  and  Qod's  broken  law. 


VSAN0I8    XAYIBB. 

CHAPTEB  UL 


IE  tnni  now  to  Xaviei's  instmctaons  to  his 
co-workers  in  the  nuasion  field.  Most  of 
these  may  well  serve  for  the  duection  of 
miasionaries  of  Protestant  churches,  espe- 
cially those  for  the  treatment  of  native  converts,  and  on 
the  difficult  matter  of  intercourse  with  Europeans.  One 
odious  prindple,  afterwards  embodied  in  the  maxims  of 
the  Due  de  Bochfiancanlt,  is  to  be  found  among  them  \* 
bat  this  18  one  of  the  very  few  examples  of  any  warping 
of  Xariei's  nature  by  his  Jesuitical  training.  He  warns 
the  nuaaionaries  to  shun  controversy  among  themselves 
33  they  would  ^  a  mad  dog  or  a  viper."  On  the  subject 
<'f  effective  preaching  he  is  most  pungent  and  emphatic. 
We  rather  think  that  if  his  injunctions  were  acted  out 
^  J  men  of  the  personal  piety  which  he  deemed  the  first 
f<^quisite  for  the  ministry,  we  should  hear  less  of  '^  the 
^aoing  influence  of  the  pulpit." 


*  He  adTbad  that  a  man's  Intexcotuse  with  others  shotild  be 
r^^iUted  on  the  principle  that  they  may  one  day  become  his 
e:^mie  j,  and  tnni  to  hb  disodTantage  what  has  passed  between 


^'  Men,"  he  wrote, ''  will  only  listen  attentively  to  that 
which  responds  to  thdr  internal  consciousness.  Sub- 
lime speculations,  perplexed  questions,  and  scholastic 
controversies  overshoot  the  capacity  and  the  interest  of 
men  who  grovel  npon  the  earth;  thqr  make  a  vain 
sound,  and  pass  away  without  effect  Tou  must  show 
men  to  themselves,  if  you  wish  to  hold  them  enchained 
by  your  words.  But  before  you  can  express  what  they 
feel  in  the  depths  of  their  heart,  you  must  know  it ;  and 
there  is  only  one  way  of  knowing  it— to  be  much  among 
them,  to  test  them,  to  observe  them.  Take  in  hand 
these  living  books— hence  derive  your  rules  of  teaching 
with  effect — hence  obtain  your  ability  of  dealing  with 
sinners,  of  bearing  with  them,  and,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
their  souls,  of  moving  their  wills  in  the  right  direction. 
I  do  not  indeed  forbid  the  reading  of  lifeless  books.  Let 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Fathers,  the  Sacred  Canons, 
the  books  of  devotion,  and  those  which  treat  of  the 
moral  law,  be  diligently  consulted  at  proper  times. 
From  the  lives  of  saints  you  may  derive  most  profitable 
remedies  against  temptation,  arguments  of  persuasionj^ 
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stinmlants  to  heroic  zeal,  examples  of  all  that  is  praise- 
worthy ;  but  these  appliaDces  are  cold,  and  effect  little 
imtil  the  minds  of  the  auditors  are  opened  by  things 
which  reach  the  bottom  of  their  hearts.  There  is  but 
one  key  which  will  unlock  these  hearts— namely,  the 
presentotion  to  them,  as  I  have  said,  of  their  interior 
convictions,  skilfully  portrayed  by  a  preacher  well  versed 
in  human  affairs,  and  brought  clearly  home  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  each  individual*' 

He  urges  upon  those  missionaries  who  were  near  the 
sea-port  towns  to  study  the  characteristics  of  commercial 
populations,  and  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ao- 
quunted  with  the  artifices  of  trade,  and  with  all  matters 
with  which  commercial  people  are  conversant.  ''To 
obtain  this  knowledge,**  be  writes,  "you  must  labour, 
as  you  did  formerly  in  the  schools,  to  acquire  philoso- 
phical and  theological  lora  But  you  must  seek  it  not 
in  lifeless  books,  whether  written  on  paper  or  vellum, 
but  from  living  books— that  is,  from  men  of  business 
and  men  of  the  world.  From  thfs  kind  of  converse  you 
will  profit  more  than  if  you  tumble  over  a  whole  library 
of  speculative  authors."  After  giving  some  admirable 
advice  on  the  subject  of  communications  to  the  Church 
at  home,  he  says :  ''  Let  nothing  slip  into  these  letters 
at  which  any  one  may  justly  take  offence— nothing 
which  shall  not  approve  itself  at  first  sight  as  truthful" 

One  of  his  most  beautiful  letters  is  to  Paul  Oamerti, 
rector  of  the  college  at  Goa,  concerning  the  tender 
treatment  of  missionaries.  In  order  fully  to  understand 
Xavier  in  his  strength  and  weakness,  in  his  failures  and 
successes,  we  must  turn  alike  from  his  panegyrists  and 
detractors,  and  study  his  own  correspondence.  In  this^ 
and  in  many  others  of  his  letters,  we  recognize  that  ex- 
quisite combination  of  womanly  tenderness  with  mascu- 
line strength  which  forms  the  ideal  man.  A  father 
could  scarcely  be  more  tender  to  his  children,  a  sister  to 
a  brother,  than  this  Jesuit  was  to  all  who  claimed  his 
bve  or  had  need  of  his  guidance.  All  the  more  potent, 
then,  was  his  righteous  indignation,  and  the  more  dreaded 
the  unsparing  censures  with  which,  clothed  with  priestly 
authority,  he  lashed  the  iniquities  or  shortcomings  of 
those  in  high  places.  Even  John  III.  himself,  Xaviei's 
patron,  and  the  unwearied  friend  of  Indian  missions, 
received  from  him  such  solemn  admonitions  regarding 
his  imperfectly  performed  duty  to  the  heathen,  as  to 
resemble  rather  the  expostulatory  majesty  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  than  the  attitude  of  a  monk  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  commission  which  Xavier  had  received  from  the 
Portuguese  sovereign  proved,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
disadvantage  to  his  missionary  character.  It  led  him 
several  times  into  schemes  of  a  politico-religious  nature 
— it  surrounded  him  with  intriguers  and  flatterers,  who 
sought,  for  purposes  of  their  own,  to  mak&  a  tool  of 
his  influence  with  the  king ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
raised  up  many  bitter  enemies  who  were  jealous  of  his 
interference  with  political  matters.  It  was  a  perpetual 
snare  and  source  of  weakness,  and  led  him,  before  leaving 


India  for  the  second  time,  to  devise  and  propound  a  mon- 
strous scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  *'  Indies,"  which 
was  to  consist  in  a  detestable  plan  of  enforcing  Chris- 
taanity  on  the  natives  by  means  of  the  secular  ann. 
Under  a  sense  of  the  fiEulure  of  missionary  enterprise,  he 
expressed  his  belief  that,  if  India  were  searched  throagh. 
few  would  be  found  to  reach  heaven,  either  whites  or 
blacks,  save  those  who  departed  this  life  *'  with  theii 
baptismal  innocence  still  upon  them ;"  and  proposed  to 
the  king  a  plan,  most  eb^rately  detailed,  for  taking 
the  conversion  of  India  out  of  the  hands  of  the  missioD- 
aries  and  placing  it  in  those  of  the  civil  aathotities. 
This  document,  which  bean  evidence  of  the  most  care- 
ful thought  and  preparation,  labouxa  throughout  to  in- 
duce the  king  to  declare,  that  thereafter  the  responsi- 
bility of  spreading  Christianity  was  to  rest  upon  the  vice- 
roys and  gcveriMrs^  and  upon  them  alone.  He  condades 
by  placing  before  the  king,  in  the  most  solemn  language, 
"  the  condemnation  of  the  last  day,"  and  states  that 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  propose  this  plan  i! 
he  could  have  reconciled  it  to  his  conscience  to  keep 
silence.    It  stands  out  to  this  day  a  monument  oC 
Xavier's  erroneous  ideas^  of  his  perverted  good  sense, 
and  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  weapons  with  which  the 
Romish  missionaries  had  assailed  the  cxeeds  of  India. 
Xavier  was  not  blinded  or  carried  away  by  his  apparrat 
success  among  the  Paravas  of  Oomorin  and  the  low-caste 
natives  of  Travancore.    He  recognized  an  absolute  M- 
ure  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  heavily-buttressed  and 
hitherto  impr^nable  fortress  of  Hinduism.     So,  with 
the  implied  confession  of  fiulnre  on  his  lips,  and  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  no  longer  needed  in  India,  he 
left  its  heathen  millions  for  the  second  time  behind, 
bound  upon  a  marvellous  adventure  to  regions  unex- 
plored, where  there  were  no  Portuguese  oflidals  to  dis- 
credit the  Christian  name,  and  where,  report  said,  the 
fields  were  whitening  to  an  abundant  harvest. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  most  fascinating  phase  of 
Xaviei's  career.  From  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  a  man,  sinking  under  the  burden  of  mn,  sought 
the  great  missionary  with  the  entreaty,  *'Come  o?er 
and  help  us."  Costly  obhitions  and  expiatory  rites  had 
failed  to  relieve  the  burdened  conscience,  and  in  a  woe 
which  even  the  traders  at  Malacca  had  leoognized  as 
admitting  of  but  one  cure,  Paul  Auger,  g;aided  by 
Xavier,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Crucified,  and  upon  his 
soul  came  a  great  calm.  At  the  college  at  Goa,  where 
he  and  his  two  servants  received  further  instmction  in 
the  Christian  fSuth,  they  studied  with  such  ardour, 
that  in  nine  months  they  had  learned  to  read,  write, 
and  converse  fluently  in  Portuguese,  and  had  translated 
into  Japanese  the  creed  and  Xaviei's  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Auger  also  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  gospel  of  Matthew.  His  conversion  was  genuioe 
as  well  as  marvellous.  He  abounded  in  such  love,  zeal, 
and  apostolic  gifts,  as  to  designate  him  as  the  pioneer 
of  the  Cross  in  Japan.  His  letter  to  Loyola,  giving  hi"; 
previous  history,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  and  simple 
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nuntfres  extent.    It  begins  by  describing  himself  as 
lost  and  wandering  like  a  lamb  from  the  flock,  but  as 
goaght  when  he  was  far  off,  and  brought  from  light  to 
dai^ess,  from  death  to  life.    He  writes  of  Jesns  Christ 
u(  the  chief  object  of  his  love  and  adoration ;  of  the 
.  deitb  on  Calvaiy  as  his  hope;  of  the  deep  peace  which 
it  had  brought  into  his  sonl,  and  expresses  an  intense 
loDgfng  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  his  Saviour  by  preaching 
the  faith  among  his  countrymen.  He  was  an  unwearied 
ftadent  of  the  New  Testament,  dwelling  with  ever-fresh 
gratitude  and  delight  upon  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  so 
raising  himself  to  the  height  of  a  complete  consecration, 
being  steadfiastly  purposed  to  follow  the  Lamb  ''  even 
thrangh  a  hundred  deaths."    In  the  new-bom  fervour 
of  V)&  ransomed  spirit,  he  was  sanguine  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Japan;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  hU  father 
and  instractor  in  Christ  heard  his  invitation  as  though 
it  were  a  voice  from  heaven.    For  to  his  fervid  soul  the 
oath  of  St.  Benys  was  ever  fresh:  and  the  voice,  which 
long  before  in  sunny  France  had  uttered  the  awful 
question,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  be  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  still  rang  in 
his  ears,  uiging  him  to  venture  all  for  Christ's  sake  and 
the  gospel's. 

Though  he  was  only  forty-three,  his  hair  was  as  white 
as  snow:  but  his  abundant  labours,  including  the  care 
of  all  the  Eastern  churches,  had  not  sobered  his  eUstic 
gait,  or  dolled  the  light  of  his  blue  eye;  and  still  less 
had  disappointment  and  even  failure  quenched  the 
hopdolness  of  his  enthusiastic  spirit  or  dimmed  his 
trust  in  Qod.    Four  years  after  the  discovery  of  Japan, 
Xarier  sailed  from  Qoa  with  a  bounding  heart,  to  con- 
vert the  Japanese  to  Christ,  accompanied  by  Auger  and 
his  two  servants.    Better  than  royal  fkvour,  popular 
applause,  and  the  roar  of  artillery,  amidst  which  he  left 
lisbon,  were  the  auspices  under  which  he  sailed  from 
^    For  to  his  pious  mind  the  divine  leadings  were 
Jnost  deariy  manifest.    His  companions  were  the  first- 
fmits  of  Japan  unto  Christ    The  difficulty  of  the  un- 
known language  was  minimised  in  his  favour,  and  a 
great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  unto  him.    The 
aeqnisition  of  Torrianus,  formerly  a  seafaring  man,  but 
then  in  orders,  was  a  great  strength  to  the  party,  for  his 
devoted  piety,  love  of  enterprise,  and  long  experience  of 
Eastern  climiates,  fitted  him  for  so  daring  an  expedition. 
The  other  associate  was  Fernandez,  a  man  of  sterling 
piety  and  considerable  sagacity.    At  Malacca,  the  mis- 
sionary party,  for  want  of  other  conveyance,  was  com- 
P^ed  to  embark  in  a  Chinese  junk,  which  pursued  a 
iBcst  distorted  course,  under  the  supposed  direction  of 
s&  idol,  before  which  the  crew  burned  scented  wood  all 
^7  long,  to  the  great  grief  of  Xavier,  who  found  him- 
Klf  compelled,  as  he  says,  to  shape  his  course  by  an 
appeal  to  the  devil. 

Bowever,  after  terrible  storms  and  wearisome  deten- 
tions, they  arrived  safely  at  Cangoxima  in  1549.  This 
vas  the  residence  of  Auger  and  his  relations ;  and  as  he 
was  a  man  of  influence,  they  were  received  with  great 
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kindness  and  distinction  by  the  chief  magistrate  and  the 
whole  community.  Paul's  neighbours  knew  the  object 
of  his  forlorn  and  distant  quest,  and  their  curiosity  was 
stimulated  to  hear  its  result.  He  at  once  set  himself 
to  preach  the  £uth  which  had  blessed  his  own  soul,  de- 
voting whole  days  and  nights  to  setting  forth  Christ 
and  Christian  doctrine,  and  with  so  much  success  that 
in  three  months  he  brought  over  to  Christianity  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  male  and  female  relatives,  and  a 
large  number  of  his  former  friends  and  intimates.''^ 

Xavier's  account  of  Japan,  with  its  religion,  laws, 
morals,  and  manners,  is  very  curious  and  interesting, 
as  well  as  valuable  from  its  antiquity.  He  found 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  which  bore  in  many  re- 
spects either  a  shadowy  or  grotesque  resemblance  to 
some  of  those  of  his  own  Church.  As,  for  example,  there 
was  a  counterpart  of  the  Roman  Pope,  who  consecrated 
a  hierarchy,  and  regulated  all  rites  and  ceremonies  by 
his  infallible  will.  Monasteries,  both  male  and  female, 
covered  the  island,  in  which  asceticism  was  professedly 
practised ;  and  Xavier  remarks  that  in  four  points 
monastic  life  in  Japan  resembled  monastic  life  in 
Europe.  There  were  legends  current  akin  to  those 
afloat  in  Eastern  Asia,  which  related  how  Xaca,  the 
son  of  Amida,  the  Yirgo  Deipara  of  Japan,  had  ex- 
piated the  sins  of  men  by  a  life  of  extreme  austerity 
and  self-sacrifice,  inculcating  a  doctrine  which  is  a  sin- 
gular parody  of  sacred  truth.  Temples  in  honour  of 
the  mother  and  child  were  thickly  studded  over  the 
land;  and  when  a  picture  of  Mary,  with  the  holy  child 
Jesus,  was  presented  to  the  governor  of  Cangoxima,  tiie 
ideas  connected  with  it  did  not  probably  jar  very 
harshly  upon  those  already  existing  in  his  mind. 
Sevend  religions  enjoyed  equal  toleration  and  protection. 
Xavier  mentions  nine  sects,  but  probably  all  may  be 
classed  under  three  heads  :  the  Sinto  religion  (the  an- 
cient form  of  demon  worship),  and  the  Buddhist  and 
Philosophical  systems,  introduced  from  China.  Only 
one  among  the  sects  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  it  was  the  refuge  of  the  debased,  and  regarded  as 
infamous.  This  nearly  universal  belief  in  immortality 
made  a  profound  impression  on  Xavier.  And  it  is  as 
interesting  to  us  as  it  was  to  him  to  find  the  general 
mind  of  Japan  occupied  with  ingenious  speculations  on 
such  profound  questions  as  these :  **  When  death  has 
silenced  the  voice  of  the  body,  has  the  soul  at  the 
moment  of  its  departure  the  power  of  utterance  ?"  '*  If 
a  departed  soul  were  to  return  to  the  world,  what  would 
be  his  chief  address  to  the  living  V* 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  belief  in  im- 

*  This  interesting  group  was  the  nnclens  of  that  large  and  in- 
fluential Church  which  for  ninety  years  represented  Christianity 
In  Japan,  and,  for  forty,  signalised  Itself  by  the  heroic  endurance 
of  a  most  barharons  persecution.  At  the  close  of  this  period, 
37,000  Christians  surrlTed  to  confess  the  faith  ;  but  these  vere 
swept  away  in  1087  by  one  of  the  bloodiest  butcheries  which  ever 
disgraced  the  eartii.  In  such  a  fashion  was  the  religion  thus 
peacefully  introduced  at  Cangoxima  ultimately  destroyed,  a  de- 
struction since  triumphantly  celebrated  by  the  annual  ceremony 
of  trampling  under  foot  the  abhorred  symbol  of  the  Cross. 
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mortality  which  pervaded  Japan  was  either  more  or 
less  fruitful  of  good  resnltB  than  the  nominal  belief 
in  immortality  amongst  onrselveB.  The  Japanese 
seem  to  haye  been  intellectual  voluptnaries,  like  the 
Athenians  of  Paul's  day,  profoundly  speculative,  acute 
and  fiivolous,  curious  and  disputatious,  given  to  much 
talk  and  little  earnestness.  In  the  large  towns  the 
missionaries  were  surrounded  with  hosts  of  learned 
babblers,  who  plied  them  with  questions  innumerable 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  hell,  paradise,  eclipses, 
sin,  grace,  planetary  motion,  &&  But  when  Xavier 
preached  of '^righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
to  come,"  they  exclaimed,  ^  What  a  Bonze ;  who  would 
allow  us  but  one  god  and  one  wife !"  and  when  he  ex- 
pounded Christianity,  they  sneeringly  inquired, ''  How 
is  it,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  that  the  GhineBe  have 
never  heard  of  it  ? "  Xavier  made  Gangoxima  his  head- 
quarten  for  one  year,  and  baptized  one  hundred  con- 
verts. As  Paul  Auger,  who  was  their  teacher,  was  not 
only  spiritually  acquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation, 
but  an  apt  student  of  Obristian  history  and  doctrine,  we 
may  infer  that  his  ^sdples  embraced  Christianity  with 
a  far  larger  measure  of  enlightenment  than  the  poor 
fishermen  of  Comorin,  who  yet  knew  Christ  well  enough 
to  lay  down  their  lives  boldly  for  his  sake.  But  the 
Bonzes  (or  monkish  teachers),  who  were  generally  pro- 
fligates and  hypocrites,  became  alarmed  for  their  su- 
premacy, and  persuaded  the  governor  to  issue  an  edict 
providing  that  for  the  future  no  one  should  become  a 
Christian  under  pain  of  death.  So  Xavier  departed 
from  his  sorrowing  flock,  who,  with  many  tears,  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  him  for  having  taught  them 
the  way  of  salvation ;  and  Auger  remained  "  to  per- 
fect" these  interesting  neophytes  "in  the  Christian 
life." 

Carrying  on  his  back  the  vessels  used  in  celebrating 
mass,  Xavier  passed  on  to  the  sea-port  town  of  Firando, 
where,  in  a  few  days,  one  hundred  peisons  embraced 
Christianity.  From  thence,  accompanied  only  by  Fer- 
nandez, he  went  to  the  populous  city  of  Amanguchi,  the 
centre  of  Japanese  learning  and  controversial  debate, 
but  inhabited  by  a  hardened  and  sensual  population. 
There  this  unwearied  missionary  preached  twice  a-day 
in  the  streets— expounded  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobility ;  and  when  the  city  was  moved  by  the 
strange  teacher,  and  he  was  summoned  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  he  spoke  to  him  with  authority,  telling  him 
''  that  no  one  could  be  safe  here,  or  saved  hereafter,  unless 
he  would  worship  Gk)d,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  Judge 
and  Saviour  of  all  nations,  in  piety  and  holiness."  Some 
even  wept  when  they  heard  ''  of  the  most  bitter  death 
of  Christ ;"  but  the  preaching  of  holiness  stirred  up  a 
most  virulent  general  enmity,  which  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  at  that  time  ridicule  would  be  a  more 
e£fective  weapon  than  persecution.  Crowds  of  the  dregs 
of  the  peeple  were  hired  to  pursue  the  missionaries 
along  the  streets  with  derisive  shouts,  turning  all  the 
articles  of  religion  into  jest;  and  the  literati  hurled  their 


contemptuous  witticisms  against  those  Europeans  vhc 
were  mad  enough  to  be  in  earnest  about  religion.  The 
scoffers  triumphed,  and  very  few  of  the  people  accepted 
baptism. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  with  no  other  provision  than 
a  bag  of  parohed  com,  Xavier  set  out  for  Miako,  the 
residence  of  the  emperor,  in  the  hope  of  indndi^  him  to 
grant  an  official  pcnnission  for  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  in  his  dominions.    This  journey  occupied  t^o 
months.    The  track,  when  track  there  was,  lay  throogli 
forests  and  jung^  over  frozen  swamps  and  untrodden 
wastes  <^  snow.    A  dvil  war  was  raging,  and  hosts  of 
robbers  and  murderers,  maddened  by  homelessness  and 
hunger,  infested  the  thickets.    On  one  occasion  Xavier 
and  the  three  converts  who  accompanied  him  were  ovei- 
taken  by  a  horseman  carrying  a  heavy  package.    Xavier 
offered  to  carry  it,  if  the  rider  would  reward  him  bj 
guiding  him  through  the  jungle:    But  hour  after  hour 
the  heathen,  in  cruelty  and  scorn,  urged  the  horse  fur- 
wazd  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  at  last  the  panting  mis- 
sionary sank  upon  the  ground  in  utter  exhaustion,  torn 
and  bleeding  from  head  to  foot    L^nd  sajs  that  the 
angels  ministered  to  him  on  this  terrible  pOgrimage. 
We  believe  that  One  greater  than  the  angels  sustained 
his  heroic  servant,  giving  him  meat  in  the  vildene&^ 
which  the  world  knew  not  o£    For  in  Japan  he  had 
passed  through  deeper  spiritual  experiences  than  be 
had  known  before.    In  a  touching  letter  to  Ignatius 
Loyola  he  says :  ''I  can  never  describe  in  writing  how 
much  I  owe  to  the  Japanese,  since  God  through  tbeir 
means  penetrated  my  mind  with  a  dear  and  intimate 
conviction  of  my  innumerable   sins.     Hitherto  n:j 
thoughts  ever  wandered  beyond  mysdl     I  had  not 
searched  into  that  abyss  of  evil  lying  deep  within  mv 
heart,  until  amidst  the  anguish  and  troubles  of  Japan  mj 
eyes  were  opened,  and  the  good  Lord  granted  me  to  see 
dearly."    He  discovered  at  the  same  time,  "  through 
the  infinite  meroy  of  Qod,"  that  he  was  "  so  ill-furnished 
with  the  necessary  qualities  for  dischazgiog  government,'* 
that  he  desired  the  prayers  and  even  the  supervision 
and  care  of  his  brethren.    It  was  under  this  portal  oi 
abasing  self-knowledge  and  unfeigned  humility  that 
Francis  Xavier  passed  into  a  love  and  a  communioa 
which  he  had  never  known  before,  and  which,  we  believe, 
expressed  themsdves  in  the  following  hymn : — 

"  O  Qod !  my  heart  U  flz«l  on  tbee, — 
Not  that  thon  mayit  delirer  me. 
Nor  because  those  who  love  not  thee 
In  qnenchleu  fire  mmt  langntah  ; 
Bat  thott,  mj  SaTionr,  on  the  tree 
Embraoedst  me  with  mercjr  free. 
For  me  didat  bitter  mockingi  bear. 
For  me  the  torturing  nails  and  spear, 
Much  shame  and  ^»eeehlen  angnfah ; 
And  death  itself ;  and  all  for  me^ 
And  in  my  stead,  a  sinner. 
How,  therefore,  can  I  not  lore  thee. 
Oh,  worthy,  best  beloTed  to  bet 
Not  for  the  hope  of  joy  in  heavea. 
Nor  fear  lest  I  to  hell  be  dxiven. 
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Nor,  0  voj  f reely-loTing  Lord ! 
For  any  promise  of  rew&rd ; 
But  all  becanse  thou  lovedst  me ! 
Thai  lart  I  thee  with  steadfast  heart 
Onlj'  because  mj  Kiof  thou  art* 
And  becaue  thou  art  God." 

TrfsndaiedfTom  ihi  Lailn  hy  Vu  AttHior  of  the 
''SchOnberg-Cotta  Famity." 

What  to  him  now  were  hunger,  and  thirst,  nakedness, 
we&rinesfl,  and  ccdd,  so  that  he  might  he  permitted  to 
press  forward,  to  fill  up  in  his  allotted  measure  what  was 
behind  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ! 

At  last  the  towers  and  walls  of  Mioko,  a  city  which, 
though  partially  destroyed,  still  numbered  100,000 
booses,  appeared  in  the  distance  and  promised  repose. 
But  there  was  no  rest  for  Xavier.  ETeiy  avenue  of 
access  to  the  emperor  was  dosed,  and  the  capital,  with 
a  sanguinary  war  raging  within  its  walls  and  its  gutters 
ranning  red  with  bloody  was  in  no  condition  to  receive 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  So  the  mis- 
sionaiy  retraced  his  steps  to  the  scoffing  dty  of  Aman- 
gachi ;  and  having  formerly  failed  to  convince  its  king  by 
aigaments,  he  determined  to  propitiate  his  good-will  by 
presenting  to  him  the  presents  intended  by  the  Viceroy 
of  India  for  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  The  king  received 
them  gradously,  and  offered  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
in  return,  whidi  was,  of  course,  dedined  by  Xavier,  who 
declared  that  all  his  desire  was  liberty  to  preach  the 
Christian  fidth,  and  protection  for  those  who  embraced 
it.  Both  were  granted ;  and  for  two  months  Xavier 
preached  twice  a-day,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
shstrase  metaphysical  discussions  with  the  learned 
Bonzes,  and  in  answering  questions.  The  result  was 
that,  after  endless  inquiry  and  dispute,  five  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants,  high  and  learned,  as  well  as  low  and 
illiterate,  embraced  Christianilj. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  and  successes,  Xavier 
received  an  invitation  from  the  powerful  King  of  Bungo, 
and  leaving  the  care  of  his  Amanguchi  converts  to 
Torrianns  and  Fonandez,  he  hastened  to  Figer,  the 
port  of  Fttchea  There,  for  once,  he  assumed  earthly 
pomp,  and  appeared  before  the  King  of  Bungo  rather  in 
his  state  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  than  as  a ''  companion 
of  Jesus."  He  was  preceded  by  thirty  Portuguese 
dothed  in  rich  stufiii  and  decorated  with  jewelled  chains, 
followed  by  theur  servants  and  slaves  in  gay  apparel 
He  himself  wore  green  vdvet  and  gold  brocade  over  his 
ehirt  of  hair.  Boats  decorated  with  silken  flags  and 
Chinese  tapestry  conveyed  this  splendid  procession  up 
the  harbour,  while  the  wild  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
swdl  and  fell  of  flutes  and  hautboys  lent  their  delirious 
□Qsic  to  the  scene.  Xavier  landed  amidst  repeated 
salutes  from  a  Portuguese  ship  at  anchor,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  a  double  file  of  600  men-at-arms,  was  re- 
ceived with  royal  honours  by  the  king  and  a  brilliant 
court  This  sovereign  was  a  dissolute  unbeliever,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  gay  and  reckless  court,  in  the  midst 
f  wliich  Xavier  preached,  reasoned,  and  expostulated 
vith  a  fervour  and  zeal  which  alarmed  his  followers  for 
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his  safety.  '^  Care  not  for  me,"  was  his  reply  to  their 
expostulations;  "  my  food,  my  rest,  my  life,  are  to  rescue 
from  the  granary  of  Satan  the  souls  for  whose  sake  God 
has  sent  me  here  from  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Such 
devotion  was  not  without  result:  a  Bonze,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  men  in  Bungo,  threw  away  his 
idols,  and  embraced  Christianity,  along  with  five  hundred 
of  his  disdples.  The  king  himself  was  moved,  and  the 
idolatry  of  his  kingdom  was  so  thoroughly  shaken  that 
the  Bonzes  roused  themselves  to  a  tremendous  effort  in 
behalf  of  their  imperilled  faith.  Their  champion  was 
Fucarondono,  a  doctor  who  was  supposed  to  know  all 
the  mysteries  of  divine  and  human  love,  and  who  lived 
in  sacred  retirement,  holding  intercourse  solely  with  the 
immortals,  except  when  he  appeared  to  deliver  oracular 
utterances  of  divine  wisdom.  The  king  and  people 
trembled  when  the  champions  met  for  this  fierce  con- 
test. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  or  rather,  do  you  remember  me  ? " 
were  the  opening  words  of  Fucarondono. — *'  I  never  have 
seen  you  before  now,"  Xavier  replied.—"  A  man  with 
whom  I  have  had  dealings  a  thousand  times,  and  who 
pretends  never  to  have  seen  me,  will  be  no  difficult  con- 
quest," rejoined  the  triumphant  disputant,  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  Bonzes.  ^  Have  you  any  of  the  goods 
left  which  I  bought  of  you  at  Frenagona  ?  "—'^  I  never 
was  a  merchant,  and  never  was  at  Frenagona,"  Xavier 
replied.— >''  What  a  wretched  memory  yon  have,"  was  the 
sneering  answer.  "  It  is  precisely  five  hundred  years  to- 
day since  you  and  I  met  at  that  great  mart,  and  by  the 
same  token  you  sold  me  one  hundred  pieces  of  silk ;  and 
a  fine  bargain  I  had  of  it."  Proceeding  from  this  founda- 
tion, the  Bonze  dwdt  on  transmigration  of  spirit,  the  dark 
secrets  of  nature,  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  self-forma- 
tion of  organized  beings,  and  the  progressive  deansing  of 
the  spirit  through  the  ages,  till  it  reached  the  sublime 
height  of  accumulated  wisdom.  A  bystander  wrote  that 
he  had  neither  sdence  nor  presumption  enough  to  detail 
the  sublime  reasonings  by  which  the  saint  overcame  the 
Bonze.  But  the  victory  was  evidentiy  incomplete,  for  a 
second  polemical  tournament  was  opened,  at  which 
Fucarondono  appeared,  supported  by  three  thousand 
Bonzes.  Xavier  came  upon  the  fidd  attended  by  Por- 
tuguese officers  in  gorgeous  apparel,  who  stood  bare- 
headed in  his  presence,  and  knelt  when  they  addressed 
him.  The  questions  proposed  by  the  Bonzes  were  as 
knotty  as  those  with  which  the  schoolmen  perplexed 
each  other;  sosubtieandentan^ing,  indeed,  were  they, 
that  Xavier  was  compelled  to  believe  that  they  had  been 
suggested  by  the  spirit  of  evil  We  have  a  most  elabo- 
rate narrative  of  this  discussion  by  Fernando  Men  dez 
Pinto,  who  was  present;  but  while  he  states  that  the 
King  of  Bungo,  the  umpire,  declared  that  Xavier  had 
been  victorious,  and  dissolved  the  assembly,  the  clironi- 
der  admits  that  the  Bonzes  returned  with  their  opinions 
unchanged,  and  that  from  that  day  the  work  of  conver- 
sion ceased. 

Afber  these  controversies,  Xavier,  in  his  capacity  of 
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Koyal  Commissioner,  succeeded  in  opening  those  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Japan  and  Portugal  which 
ended  so  disastrously,  and  sailed  for  Goa  in  the  same 
ship  with  the  Japanese  envoy.  He  had  resided  in 
Japan  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  on  leaving  it  com- 
mitted his  churches  to  earnest  and  loving  teachers,  who 
were  speedily  reinforced  by  men  of  their  own  stamp. 
The  success  of  the  Romish  missions  in  Japan,  and  the 
subsequent  stamping  out  of  Christianity,  are  both 
marvellous.  During  the  forty  years  of  fierce  persecu- 
tion, the  joy  and  grace  given  to  the  martyrs  brought 
multitudes  of  new  converts  to  join  the  imperilled 
Church;  and  when  axe  and  crucifixion  had  done  their 
remorseless  work,  thirty-seven  thousand  Christians  re- 
mained to  take  shelter  in  an  old  fortress  in  the  hill 
country,  where  they  were  put  to  death  by  the  emperor; 
the  fortress  having  been  previously  rendered  untenable 
by  a  Dutch  bombardment,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
Dutch  nation.* 

The  project  of  evangelizing  China  had  already  entered 
Xavier's  mind;  and  before  the  Boli/  Cross  had  reached 
Goa,  he  had  pledged  his  life,  as  his  friend  lago  de 
Pereyra  had  already  pledged  his  fortune,  to  this  gigantic 
enterprise.  Yet  of  this  very  attempt  Xavier  wrote,  with 
his  characteristic  humility,  and  probably  with  reference 
to  his  difliculties  in  acquiring  the  Eastern  languages, — 
'*  I  shall  succeed  in  opening  it  for  others,  for  I  can  do 
nothing  myself"  {guoniam  ego  ipse  nihil  ego).  He  re- 
mained in  India  for  three  months,  and  found  cares  and 
disappointmenta  where  he  had  looked  for  rest  The 
enemy  had  already  entered,  bringing  m  "  confusion  and 
every  evil  work."  Xavier  wrote:  "  Th^re  was  no  comfort 
for  me.  Far  from  that,  I  found  only  grief  upon  grief, 
and  each  in  succession  more  poignant  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Nothing  is  stirring  around  me  but  squabbles, 
disputes,  divisions,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  people." 
After  the  most  tender  and  touching  persuasions  to 
brotherly  love,  and  many  wise  practical  injunctions  to 
the  missionaries  in  India,  he  wrote  a  letter  concerning 
the  Chinese  expedition  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  full  of 
hope  and  trust  in  God.  These  beautiful  sentences  occur 
in  it  :— 

"QOA,  April  10, 1552. 

'^  We  carry  a  precious  gift,  such  as  I  doubt  whether 
ever  king  sent  to  king  within  the  memory  of  man,— the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  if  the  King  of  China  knows 
its  value,  he  will  place  far  above  all  bis  treasures,  how- 
ever great.  I  have  a  good  hope  that  God  will  look  on 
that  vast  region,  and  will  open  the  eyes  of  men  made  in 


*  Dr.  Kftemfer,  in  his  work  on  Japan,  ttatea  that  In  1590,  20,670 
person!  loffered  martyrdom;  yet  in  the  two  foUowing  yean;  even 
though  the  chnrches  were  closed,  12,000  new  converts  professed 
faith  in  ChilBt.  In  1616  it  is  believed  that  the  young  emperor — 
who  was  afterwards  murdered — with  the  greater  number  of  his 
soldiers  and  courtiers,  had  become  Christians.  Profession  of 
Christ  all  through  those  remorseful  years  involved  confiscation 
of  property,  repeated  imprisonments,  and  death  amidst  all  im- . 
aginable  tormentsL  Can  we  doubt  that  this  "noble  army  of 
martyrs"  held  the  Head,  even  Christ !  Surely  they  walk  with 
Him  "  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.* 


his  own  image,  tliat  they  may  know  their  Maker,  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  one  Saviour  of  mankind.  It  may 
appear  a  bold  enterprise  to  go  to  a  barbarous  people 
and  a  most  powerful  king  to  reprove  their  sin  and  to 
preach  the  truth.  But  that  which  gives  us  courage  is 
our  confidence  that  God  hath  put  it  into  our  hearts  to 
go.  His  glory  is  the  scope  and  end  of  all  my  thoughts. 
Since  we  have  put  the  whole  affair  into  the  hand  and 
power  of  God,  there  is  no  place  for  fear  or  doubt 

"  Fbancib  Xayisk." 

• 

It  is  most  interesting  to  observe  that  from  his  Ister 
letters  the  distinctive  doctrines  and  phraseology  of 
Bomanism  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the 
lustre  of  angelic  and  saintly  intercessors  paled  before 
the  brightness  of  Jesus  Christ 

In  this  sublime  spirit  of  faith  and  confidence  Xavier 
left  the  shores  of  India  for  ever,  in  a  ship  provided  by 
the  viceroy,  along  with  Pereyra,  who  bad  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  China.  At  Malacca,  when  the  Edy 
Cross  arrived,  a  pestilence  was  raging  in  the  dty  which 
had  spumed  his  preaching.  He  carried  the  sick  in  his 
arms  to  the  hospitals,  lived  among  the  diseased  and 
dying,  and  turned  ships,  churches,  and  colleges  into 
lazarettos.  But  the  governor  of  Malacca  bud  an  embargo 
on  the  expedition,  deprived  Pereyra  of  his  commission, 
and  swore  that  so  long  as  he  was  captain-general  of  the 
Indian  Seas,  the  embassy  should  proceed  no  further. 
Weeks  passed,  and  at  length  Xavier  was  permitted  to 
proceed  alone  to  the  sandy  island  of  Sancian,  where  the 
Portuguese  were  allowed  to  trade.  From  thence  he 
hoped  to  reach  Macao,  where,  though  he  knew  that  im- 
prisonment awaited  him,  he  trusted  that  he  might  con- 
vert some  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  who  might  afterwards 
become  native  missionaries.  But  the  traders  on  San- 
cian vehemently  opposed  his  design,  and  finally  frus- 
trated it,  believing  that  the  mandarins  would  avenge 
his  preaching  on  their  factory.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
means  of  crossing  the  channel  to  Macao  ;  but  still  un- 
daunted, he  resolved  to  make  his  way  to  Siam,  from 
which  an  embassy  to  China  was  projected— to  join  him- 
self, if  possible,  to  the  Siamese  envoys,  and  so  break 
through  the  barriers  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

But  his  life-work  was  done.    The  bndn  which  had 
schemed  so  restlessly  for  the  advancement  of  Christfs 
kingdom,  and  the  heart  which  had  loved  so  largely,  and 
had  yearned  so  intensely  over  the  lost,  were  soon  to  be 
at  rest    Fever  seized  him  on  board  the  vessel  in  whidi 
he  was  about  to  sail    At  his  own  request,  he  was 
carried  on  shore  and  laid  upon  the  naked  beach,  only 
sheltered  from  the  wintry  wind  by  a  screen  of  stake 
and  branches.    Not  one  of  those  who  loved  him  was 
near.    No  priest  gave  him  the  last  offices  of  the  Chiuth, 
or  soothed  his  passing  spirit  with  sacred  words.    Though 
thousands  annually  visit  his  shrine  at  Goa,  the  first 
place  in  which  his  remains  rested  was  the  sand  on 
which  he  died,  in  which  he  was  hastily  interred  with- 
out Christian  rites.    But  ere  he  died,  some  Portuguest 
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merchants  found  Iiim,  in  his  death  agony,  and  from 
them  we  have  learned  how  he  passed  away.  Tears 
borst  from  the  eyes  that  were  heooming  dim  in  death — 
teazs  of  a  rapture  which  for  a  few  moments  irradiated 
the  worn  and  haggard  face.  With  dying  hands  he 
grasped  the  crucifix,  murmured  the  words,  "/»  U^ 
Domine,  wperavi^  and  entered  into  rest,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six.  This  is  not  the  place  for  entering  Protes- 
tant protests  against  the  errors  which  mingled  with 


his  teaching,  and  the  superstitions  which  dimmed  his 
faith,  however  sincerely  we  mourn  both,  and  their 
results.  We  are  '<the  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day,'*  and  surely  those  who  walk  most  securely  in 
the  light  may  rejoice  to  daim  kinship  with  Francis 
Xavier,  though  he  was  under  the  doud ;  for  that  he  ate 
the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  drank  the  same  spiritual 
drink— for  he  drank  of  that  spiritual  Bock  which 
followed  him,  and  that  Rock  was  Chkist  I      l  l  b. 


THE   OEEAT   THIEF. 


IROCRASTINATION  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Procrastination  is  the  murderer  of  souls. 
Each  of  us  is  as  familiar  with  the  aphor- 
ism as  he  is  with  his  own  name ;  but  who 
among  as  is  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  extent  of  the 
daily  theft,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
murders  are  being  constantly  prepetrated?  Many 
thousands,  and  these  by  no  means  morbidly  sensitive, 
are  feeling  their  hearts  at  this  moment  wrung  by  a  sense 
of  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  war;  and  there  are  multi- 
tndes  who  are  bewailing  the  still  more  frightful  ravages 
of  strong  drink ;  but  bloody  war  and  frenzied  drunken- 
ness, with  some  half-dozen  of  evil  spirits  as  bad  as  they 
are,  cannot,  combined,  accomplish  half  so  much  of  evil 
as  is  effected  single-handed  by  the  smooth-faced,  soft- 
lipped,  ampering  demon  of  delay.  Oh,  that  convenient 
season,  of  which  every  one  assures  himself,  which  is 
always  coming,  but  which  never  comes  !— it  is  by  much 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  wiles  of  Satan.  How 
many  myriads  stumble  into  the  fatal  pitfaU ;  and  of  these 
myriads  how  few  the  units  who  contrive  to  clamber  out 
of  it,  and  who  thereafter  crawl  along  the  heavenly  way, 
on  which  they  might  have  run  like  athletes,  if  procras- 
tination had  not  maimed  them. 

The  evil  effects  of  procrastination  are  twofold.  Like 
the  miasmata  of  some  unhealthy  district  which  kill  the 
weakly,  while  they  also  enfeeble  the  strong,  so  this 
spirit  of  delay  operates  both  on  sinner  and  on  saint; 
and,  while  it  keeps  the  one  in  spiritual  death,  it  keeps 
the  other  at  the  lowest  point  of  spiritual  life. 

How  common  is  procrastination !  It  is  all  but  uni- 
^eisaL  To  draw  up  a  register  of  this  class  of  sinners 
would  be  to  repeat — or  nearly  so— the  census  of  the 
popnlation.  Which  of  us,  looking  back  on  past  life, 
does  not  recall  with  sorrow  the  memory  of  weeks,  and 
months,  and  years  filched  from  us  by  the  frauds  of  this 
great  thief  of  time  ?  Nay,  how  few  of  us,  looking  back 
iver  the  past  day,  or  the  past  hour,  can  feel  that  we 
have  now  got  beyond  the  reach  of  our  old  deceiver,  and 
that  we  are  now  at  kst  fulfilling  to  our  own  satisfaction 
the  magnificent  aspiration  of  Braiuerd— ^o  Uve  upon  the 
itrfUhfor  Ood. 

And  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  how  very  foolish  is 
procrastination !    What  can  to-moiTow,  or  next  week, 


or  next  year  do  for  me  that  to-day  has  not  already 
done  ?  The  present  hour  has  descended  to  me  out  of 
heaven,  bearing  the  golden  gift  of  opportunity,  and  has 
placed '  the  jewel  on  my  open  palm ;  and  no  future, 
near  or  distant,  can  ever  bring  me  a  grander  gift.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it?  Shall  I  close  my  fingers  on  the 
cherished  treasure,  and  guard  it  as  a  something  more 
precious  far  than  life;  or  shall  I  leave  it  carelessly  exposed 
till  thievish  procrastination  sweep  it  away,  as  he  has 
already  swept  away  ten  thousand  similar  treasures,  which 
are  now,  ahis !  for  ever  irrecoverable  ?  And  when,  in  the 
light  of  God's  Word  and  of  a  near  eternity,  one  thinks 
of  the  fact  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  gained,  while 
so  much— oh,  how  much  ! — must  be  risked,  and  may  be 
lost,  one  stands  aghast  at  the  positive  insanity  of  this 
delaying  spirit. 

And,  besides  all  this,  in  attempting  to  form  a  proper 
estimate  of  procrastination,  we  must  not  forget  its  hein- 
ous sinfulness.  Qod  says,  Nowj  and  sinful  man  dares 
to  suggest  To-morrow;  but  when  to-morrow  comes,  and 
Qod  condescends  to  revisit  the  sinner  and  to  say,  iVorr, 
the  procrastinating  sinner,  more  hardened  than  ever, 
dares  to  repeat  with  greater  firmness  his  insincere 
"  To-morrow  ; "  and  thus  the  irreverent  controversy  is 
continued  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year— the 
forbearance  on  the  one  side  being  even  more  wonderful 
than  the  impudence  on  the  other.  What  a  mournful  re- 
vebttion  of  the  spiritual  character  of  man— of  ourselves 
—does  this  spirit  of  universal  procrastination  afford; 
and  where  is  it  all  to  end  ? 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  procrastination  as  it  bears  upon 
the  case  of  the  sinner,  and  procrastination  as  it  affects 
the  saint. 

First,  as  it  affects  the  sinner.  In  the  history  of  the 
long  war  for  independence  fought  by  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain,  we  read  that  Prince  Maurice  commanded 
sixty  Spanish  prisoners  to  draw  sixty  lots  out  of  an  urn. 
On  twelve  of  these  lots  was  inscribed  the  fatal  word 
"gibbet,"  indicating  that  the  twelve  men  who  drew 
them  were  to  be  hanged  by  way  of  reprisals.  The  first 
soldier  who  put  his  hand  into  the  urn  drew  a  blank;  bat, 
instead  of  thankfully  rejoicing  at  his  deliverance,  he 
sold  his  lot  for  a  trifle  to  one  of  his  more  prudent 
comrades,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  the  uru  to  run  a 
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second  risk  of  the  gallowB.  Recklessness  like  this  it  is 
difficult  for  a  sober  mind  to  comprehend.  And  yet  the 
hourly  conduct  of  the  nnforgiven  procrastinator  is 
scarcely  a  whit  less  reckless.  With  infinite  int^ssts  in 
the  utmost  peril,  he  has  recklessly  ventured  along  the 
dangerous  path  of  life  for  one  hour.  During  every 
moment  of  that  hour  he  has  been  at  enmity  with  God, 
nnder  his  righteous  dis|deasure— in  &ct,  ^  condemned 
already"  (John  iii  18)— and  the  swift  stroke  of  judg- 
ment which  has  been  hanging  over  his  head,  and  which 
is  certain  to  descend  soon  if  he  continue  impenitent, 
might  have  descended  at  any  given  moment.  He  has 
had  no  protecting  covert— none.  He  has  had  no  pro- 
mise of  any  mercy— none.  He  had  no  warrant  to  count 
f>n  exemption  for  a  single  moment  And  yet,  having 
happily  escaped  for  this  hour,  to  what  use  does  he  turn 
this  wonderful  escape  ?  Does  he  employ  the  oppcfftunity 
to  get  rid,  as  speedily  as  possible,  of  his  frightful  danger  ? 
Not  he.  With  increasing  heedlessness  be  plunges  into 
the  next  hour  on  a  similar  venture,  and  in  the  same 
unsheltered  condition.  Unlike  the  sddier,  his  ruin 
would  not  even  save  a  comiada  Holy  beings  may  be 
less  able  to  understand  the  recklessness  of  such  a  life— 
a  life,  alas  !  so  very  common  in  a  world  like  oura— than 
prudent  men  are  to  sympathize  with  the  strange  feelings 
of  the  Spanish  soldier. 

The  young  procrastinate;  and,  if  they  ever  diink  upon 
tiie  subject  at  idl,  they  tbink  that  they  at  least  have 
some  warrant  for  delay.  It  is  still  morning  with  them, 
the  air  is  fresh  and  cool,  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and 
the  long  long  summer  day  of  life  is  just  beginning.  In 
their  case,  therefore,  there  shall  be  ample  time  left  them 
to  care  for  another  world,  after  one  has  gathered  a  little  of 
the  sweetness  out  of  this.  Alas !  they  shut  their  eyes  on 
the  possibility— the  probability — of  an  early  death,  and 
on  the  certairUy  that  their  present  reluctance  to  decide 
shall  grow  more  reluctant  by  every  houi's  indulgence  of 
the  procrastinating  spirit. 

"  Youth  is  not  rich  in  time,  it  VMSf  be  poor : 
Fart  with  it  as  with  mone^,  sparing;  pay 
No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  Ite  worth : 
And  what  its  worth? — ask  death-beds,  they  can  teU." 

The  middle-aged  procrastinate;  and  they  do  it  with 
still  more  ready  heartiness  than  the  young,  because  the 
habit  of  delay  has,  in  their  case,  become  greatly  stronger. 
As  youth  has  its  pretended  warrant  for  delay,  in  its  an- 
ticipated superfluity  of  time,  middle-age  has  its  excuse 
as  well,  and  this  it  finds  in  an  opposite  direction— in  its 
utter  want  of  time.  The  young  man  who  is  now  saying, 
"  Not  yet,  for  I  shall  always  have  time  enough,"  shall 
change  his  note  in  a  few  yean,  and  shall  then  say,  "Not 
now,  for  I  have  no  leisiue  left  me ;  go  thy  way,  there- 
fore, for  this  time,  and  when  I  have  a  more  convenient 
season  I  will  call  for  thee."  What !  no  time  to  listen 
to  God,  no  leisure  to  care  for  eternity  ?  And  what  in- 
comparable duty  is  it  which  thus  engrosses  the  priceless 
time  ?  Is  it  the  struggle  for  bare  existence,  the  labour 
to  secure  bread  for  one's  famishing  children  !    Ah  no  ! 


even  this  would  be  no  sufficient  excuse  for  the  pnxxasti- 
nating  sinnei's  delay ;  but  he  never  has  any  reason  foi 
his  neglect  so  good  as  this.  The  procrastinator  is  occn- 
pied,  not  in  earning  bread— ^that  in  its  own  place  and 
measure  would  be  tight— but  in  gathering  riches,  or  in 
spending  them  on  pleasuie ;  not  in  getting  the  means 
to  pay  his  debts,  but  the  means  to  gratify  his  lusts.  In 
the  parable  of  the  Qreat  Supper,  the  parties  who  besoogbt 
exemption  from  attendance  did  not  plead  that  they  had 
to  go  and  purchase  land,  or  that  they  had  to  secure  the 
oxen  which  were  needed  to  plough  it ;  they  only  wished 
to  go  and  examine  the  purchases  which  were  already 
made,  and  which  could  as  easily  be  examined  on  anj 
other  day.  In  other  words,  the  plea  was  a  mere  excuse. 
And  so  is  it  still  with  the  piocrastinator's  plea.  It  is 
not  to  the  urgent  duties  and  the  most  pressing  dains 
of  this  life  that  he  persists  in  sacrificing  the  will  of 
God  and  his  own  eternal  blessing;  it  is  to  life's  most 
paltry  and  most  unworthy  aims. 

The  aged  procrastmate;  and  they  aometimes  do  it 
with  a  resoluteness  which,  if  it  were  lightiy  directed, 
would  almost  enable  tiiem  to  get  rid  of  procrastination. 
In  their  case,  however,  the  evil  habit  has  become  all- 
controlling.  No  sight  is  more  melancholy,  though,  alas ! 
few  sights  are  more  common,  than  that  of  an  old  man, 
who  has  so  much  leisure  time  that  he  can  acaioely  con- 
trive to  dispose  of  it,  but  whose  levity  or  woridliness 
seems  to  render  him  incapable  of  realizing  bis  position, 
as  a  sinfiil  man  within  a  few  days  of  the  judgm^t-seat 
and  of  the  everlasting  doom. 

"Though  gray  our  heads,  our  thoughts  Und  aims  are  green ; 
Like  damaged  dooka  whose  hands  and  bell  dlieent, 
Folly  ainga  six,  while  Nature  points  to  twelve ! " 

The  dying  procrastinate ;  and  when  one  thinks  of  it, 
what  else  could  be  expected  ?  In  general  a  man  dies 
mnch  as  he  has  lived.  In  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
French  War  in  America  we  read  of  a  General  Biaddod 
who  was  severely  wounded,  and  who,  dissatisfied  with 
his  own  manoeuvring,  said,  ^'Next  time  we  shall  do 
better."  And  with  these  words  on  his  lips  he  breathed 
his  last  How  many,  even  of  the  dying,  similariy  deceive 
themselves  with  an  expected  future  which  shall  never 
come;  and  this  in  a  business  which  is  of  infinitely 
greater  moment  I  ''  When  we  recover  from  this  iii- 
ness,"  they  say,  ''we  shall  now  at  length  repent  and 
reform ;"  and,  ere  the  words  are  well  uttered,  they  ^im 
to  the  wall  and  die.  Oh,  that  the  young  would  lay  to 
heart  the  solemn  warning.  If  they  permit  themseke^ 
to  waste  their  present  spring-time,  summer  shall  be  un- 
able to  make  up  the  loss— it  shall  only  lack  its  usual 
wealth  of  slowly-ripening  fruits ;  autumn  shall  be  still 
less  able  to  repair  the  neglected  (^portunity  of  spring- 
it  shall  only  mourn  with  its  fruitless  branches  and  its 
barren  fields  the  carelessness  which  wasted  the  early 
year.  Andihen  at  last  shall  surely  come  the  dreadful 
winter,  with  its  everlasting  storm,  and  its  intolerable 
famine,  to  punish  the  sin  and  folly  of  the  reckless  pro- 
crastinator.   To  secure  immunity  from  this— 
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"  Who  mmld  no!  give  %  trifle  to  preTent 
Wlut  he  would  give  a  thonuuid  worldi  to  care  ?  ' 

We  have  just  xefened  to  the  tw  of  the  procnstuM- 
tor,  and  this  mggeits  to  as  the  most  solemn  considen^ 
tion  connected  with  the  whale  matter.    Why  comes  it 
that  man  so  genemUj  and  so  pemistently  puts  off  his 
acoq^tance  of  the  difine  mercy  tiiroogh  Christ  ?    The 
answer  is  «n  alarming  one,  bat  we  most  honestly  faee  it 
It  is  simply  because  the  natnial  heart  is  enmity  against 
God;  and  man  ddays  his  return  to  God  because  he  can- 
not make  np  his  mind  to  retiwm  at  aU,    He  loves  sin, 
that  is,  he  lofes  self-will  and  the  selfish  enjoyment  of 
this  ivwld ;  so  he  cannot  think  of  forsaking  all  this 
when  it  tastes  so  very  sweet  to  him.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  dreads  the  wrath  of  Qod ;  so  he  cannot  but 
purpose  to  do,  at  some  time  or  other,  vdiaterer  he 
thinks  may  be  needed  to  escape  that  dreaded  wntiL 
He  feels  as  Angostine  felt,  when,  under  the  doable  in- 
fluence of  pungent  oonTiction  and  the  knre  of  sin,  he 
wished  to  be  converted,  bat  not  yet  The  woiid  is  dearly 
loved,  bnt  Christ  is  hated,  while  the  wrath  of  Gkd  is 
feared ;  and  oat  of  these  three  elements  is  combined 
the  peculiar  feeling  of  the  procnstinator.    So  long  as 
the  alternatiTe  presented  to  his  choice  has  been  Christ, 
or  the  sinM  enjoyment  of  the  world,  he  has  never 
fuled  to  choose  the  beloved  world ;  and  it  shall  only  be 
at  the  last,  whoi  the  alternatives  ofifered  shall  seem  to 
have  become  changed  to  Ckrui  or  hsll^  that  he  shall 
be  able  to  persuade  himself  to  the  reluctant  acceptance 
Qt  Christ  at  alL    Oh,  what  an  insuh  does  this  veiy  con- 
sent offer  to  the  Qhrist  of  God!     If,  indeed,  it  were 
possible  to  sepante  the  enjoyment  of  the  world  from  its 
threatened  aftex^consequences,  the  procrastinator  would 
feel  at  considerable  ease ;  he  would  say,  **  Let  Christ  go 
for  ever,  let  heaven  be  given  to  those  who  wish  it— for 
me,  I  want  my  fill  of  earth  and  life,  with  perpetual 
youth  and  health  to  enjoy  it,  and  I  ask  for  no  better 
bearen."    Bat  he  knows  that  his  life  of  worldliness 
most  very  soon  be  ended;  and  he  shrinks  from  the 
dreadfiil  oooaeqaenoes  whidi  he  is  afraid  most  f oUow. 
Unwilling,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  worid  now,  unwill- 
ing also  to  say  his  final  ru^  to  the  Savioui's  offered 
mercy,  he  cowers  his  refiisal  under  gentle  words,  which, 
cTen  to  himself  and  at  the  very  most,  seem  only  to 
suggest  delay.    Alas !  he  but  deceives  himselt    God's 
eye  of  fire  sees  beneath  the  thin  covering;  and  He 
knows  that  the  softly  whispered  '^  I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused  **  means  nothing  short  of  blank  refusal    Well 
shall  it  be  for  the  procrastinator  if  his  refiisal  be  not 
accepted  at  once  as  final. 

^By  the  street  of  By-and-by,"  says  a  Spanish 
proverb,  **  one  arrives  at  the  house  of  Never ;^  and  in 
this  way  the  procrastinating  man  generally  lives  and 
dies,  without  accomplishing  the  purpose  which  he 
Mattered  himaeif  with  thinking  that  he  really  meant 
From  the  very  first,  the  great  adversary  had  this  end  in 
view.  The  deky  which  he  craftily  suggests  to  the 
tempted  yoatb,  he  never  means  for  mere  delay,  but  for 


final  rejectioa ;  and  let  the  young  man  be  assured  that 
if  the  suggestion  be  accepted  in  its  plausible  form  of 
present  delay,  the  wily  adversaiy  ahall  in  aU  probability 
obtain  aU  that  he  wii^es. 

According  to  our  original  purpose,  let  us  now  glance 
very  briefly  at  procrastination  as  it  affects  the  saint. 
In  the  case  of  the  Chiistian  believBr,  it  is  no  less  foolish 
and  no  less  sinful  It  would  be  vety  happy  indeed  if  we 
could  think  that  procrastination  was  much  less  indulged 
in  the  Church  than  it  is  in  iiie  world.  Here,  too,  its  re- 
sults axe  truly  dephnable.  How  many  a  man  is)  living 
on,  from  year  to  year,  in  feeUeness  and  languor,  scarcely 
more  than  barely  fiving,  and  without  the  comfertaUe 
assurance  that  he  is  even  so  much  as  tins.  As  for 
sweet,  and  dose,  and  sanctifying  fellowship  with  his 
Saviour,  he  has  none;  for,  though  the  tender-hearted 
ffiiepherd  will  not  overdrive  his  lambs,  he  wiU  not  loiter 
on  his  way  to  keep  company  with  the  slngganL  As  for 
service  in  the  gospel— service  by  which  God  may  be 
gknified,  souk  may  be  benefited,  and  himself  beyond 
all  others  blessed— as  for  such  service,  it  is  beyond  his 
reach.  In  regard  to  witness-bearing,  he,  of  oouxse, 
testifies  for  Christy  as  every  professing  Christian  really 
does ;  bat  nine-tenths  of  the  testimony  of  his  life  is 
utterly  false,  and  sets  the  Saviour  before  the  world  in  a 
lig^t  which  is  as  untrue  as  it  k  nnfavourahle.  His  con- 
sdenoe,  of  course,  periodically  troubles  him ;  for  it  k 
only  the  love  which  k  perfect  that  can  avail  to  ca^t  out 
every  measure  of  skvkh  fear— and  the  procrastinator's 
love  k  anything  but  peifisct  Under  these  self-upbraid- 
ings,  therefore,  he  sometimes  thinks  of  reform ;  bat 
tiiere  are  so  many  lions  around  the  shiggard's  door,  that 
he  fean  to  leave  his  retreat;  so,  when  the  brief  spasm  of 
excitement  k  over,  he  resumes  hk  dd  supine  position, 
and 

*'TIm  fhlng  he  can*t  bnt  porpoaa,  lie  pottponei." 

How  common,  how  nearly  universal  k  procrastination 
among  Christians !  It  k  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  the 
evil  spirit  prevaik  univeiBally  to  the  extent  just  hinted, 
but  only  that  the  most  of  Christians  have  their  spiritual 
vigour  greatly  lowered  by  its  insidious  influence.  Look- 
ing back  over  life,  what  a  melancholy  retrospect  does  it 
afford  to  many  of  us— of  purposes  formed  and  then 
abandoned,  or  so  feebly  carried  out  that  the  success  lias 
amounted  only  to  a  mere  percentage  of  what  might  have 
been  accomplished.  And  yet,  with  duty  so  pressing  as- 
to  amount  to  an  actual  necessity  laid  upon  us— with  the 
Holy  Spirit  waiting  to  enable  us  to  work  out  what  he 
had  already  been  working  in  us  to  desire  and  almost  to 
win,  why  should  we  have  come  short  of  doing  what  was, 
in  regard  to  us,  the  good  pleasure  of  God?  Ob,  if 
there  can  be  grief  in  heaven,  it  may  weU  be  felt  at  the 
retrospect  of  such  opportunities  so  wasted  through  ua- 
holy  procrastination. 

Time,  of  itself,  k  an  element  of  power,  as  every  ear- 
nest spirit  knows ;  and  to  throw  that,  as  the  procrasti- 
nating Christkn  does,  into  the  hands  of  hk  enemy,  that 
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it  may  be  used  agiunst  himself,  against  his  work,  against 
his  Master^s  caose,  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  sinfuL  "  With 
time  and  myself  there  are  two  of  us,"  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  was  wont  to  say ;  and  the  saying  is  applicable  to 
the  case  in  hand.  If  the  Christian  seize  upon  the  pre- 
sent, and  occupy  the  present,  time  and  he  are  two ;  but 
if  he  leave  the  present  time  to  be  occupied  by  his  enemy, 
as  the  procrastinator  always  does,  then  he  has  two 
devils  to  contend  with  instead  of  one. 

Our  great  adversary  is  a  master  in  diplomacy;  and  he 
can  fit  his  temptation  to  every  peculiarity  of  tempera- 
ment No  physician  studies  the  symptoms  of  a  patient 
as  Satan  studies  the  disposition  of  a  saint ;  and,  with 
the  Christian  as  with  the  sinner,  he  has  secured  nearly 
everything  when  he  has  gained  delay.  Alas !  that  he 
finds  so  much  of  sloth  in  most  of  us  as  afifords  sufficient 
fulcrum  for  the  working  of  his  dreadful  lever.  But  he 
can  operate  on  the  more  amiable  diaracteristics  of  a 
Christian  as  well  as  on  his  sloth ;  and  it  is  when  he  is 
attempting  this  that  he  is  perhaps  most  to  be  feared. 
One  man  is  by  temperament  very  conscientious— and  it 
is  well  that  the  conscience  be  very  tender ;  but  the  enemy 
can  assail  the  believer  on  the  side  of  conscience  as  well 
as  on  the  side  of  appetite,  and  he  has  gained  almost  all 
that  he  seeks,  if  he  can  get  the  conscientiousness  inten- 
sified into  morbid  scrupulosity.  The  timid  scrupulous 
man  is  then  set  to  sift  and  settle  the  minutest  points 
belonging  to  secondary  questions ;  and,  ere  the  great 
ends  of  Christian  living  have  been  properly  considered, 
life  itself  shall  have  been  spent  in  weighing  separately  a 
heap  of  dust-atoms.  In  a  world  like  ours,  wUch,  to  an 
earnest  soul,  is  literally  a  battle-field,  a  man  must 
avoid  an  over-punctilious  attention  to  minutiae,  as  he 
would  avoid  unthinking  rashness. 

But  present  time  may  be  wasted  in  an  opposite  direo* 
tion.  Many  a  young  man  has  been  teoSpted  to  neglect 
present  commonplace  duties,  under  the  thought  of  hus- 
banding his  energies  for  the  doing  of  some  grand  and 
brilliant  service  when  the  coveted  opportunity  shall  come. 
Let  such  a  one  assure  himself  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
a  serious  self-deception.  There  is  no  likelihood  of  his 
ever  enjoying  his  anticipated  opportunity ;  but  even  if 
it  should  arrive,  he  is  doing  all  that  he  can,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  render  himself  incapable  of  embracing  it  at  least 
in  a  proper  spirit  It  is  by  means  of  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  ten  thousand  trifles 
of  daily  life,  that  a  man  is  educated  into  that  spirit  of 
devout  obedience  which  fits  him  for  the  higher  walks  of 
service.  The  man,  then,  who  is  living  in  the  neglect  of 
these  continually  recurring  duties  is  not  being  trained 
for  higher  service  \  nay,  he  is  giving  ample  proof  that 
he  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  a  servant.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded, 
his  self-conceit  might  urge  him  to  attempt  some  brilliant 
task ;  but,  in  this  case,  he  would  not  be  serving  God, 
and  the  results  to  his  own  soul  might  be  still  more 
melancholy  than  even  those  of  the  procrastination  which 
we  are  now  lamenting. 


In  fact,  almost  everything  may  be  made  a  snsie  to 
entrap  us  into  procrastination.  Even  penitent  sonow 
for  the  loss  of  past  time  may  be  so  perverted.  Our  life 
on  earth  is  really  so  very  brief  that  it  affords  us  nothing 
more  than  opportunity  for  doing  our  appointed  wcffk ; 
and  though  it  permits  us  all  that  we  need  for  the  exer- 
cise of  true  repentance,  it  cannot  spare  us  a  single  boor 
for  the  indulgence  of  morbid  self-upbnudings  over  &e 
wasted  past  A  man  may  so  bewail  the  lost  past,  as  b 
repeat  the  sin  he  is  bewailing,  by  losing  the  present  also. 
Let  us  ask  forgiveness  most  humbly  for  Christ^s  sake 
for  our  past  neglect ;  but  let  us  also  accept  forgiveness 
most  thankfully  for  Ohrisf  s  sake.  And  having  done  so, 
let  us  show  the  depth  of  our  penitence  in  the  constancy 
and  resoluteness  of  our  efforts  to  redeem  the  past,  by 
making  the  utmost  that  can  be  made  out  of  the  fleeting 
present  And  let  our  bygone  experience  induce  us  to 
keep  our  ears  closed  for  ever  to  the  flattering  promises 
of  this  lying  spirit  of  delay. 

It  is  only  children  who  are  simple  enough  to  be  deceived 
with  the  thought  of  reaching  the  horizon.  There  it  lies 
before  them,  a  very  little  way  ahead ;  and  tiiey  think 
that  an  hour's  journey  or  less  will  bring  tibem  to  it 
But  as  they  advance,  the  horizon  advances  too,  and 
though  it  seems  to  be  always  at  hand,  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  reach  it  And  surely  he  shows  himself  to  be 
but  a  childish  man  who  has  not  yet  discovered  that  he 
can  never  reach  that  wondeiftd  *'  to-morrow  "  with  which 
procrastination  has  so  often  deceived  him.  There  it  lies, 
Ottering  in  all  its  dangerous  beauty,  so  very  near  as  to 
be  almost  within  his  touch ;  while  yet,  attempt  it  as  be 
may,  he  can  never  reach  it  As  he  advances,  it  recedes; 
till,  while  he  is  madly  catching  at  it,  he  stumbles  into 
an  opened  grave,  and  discovers  that  life  is  ended  before 
be  has  begun  to  live  in  earnest 

''Quick,  quick,*'  were  the  words  adopted  by  good 
Bishop  Jewel  for  his  motto ;  and  by  seeking  to  live  in 
the  spirit  of  them,  he  compressed  more  effective  work  into 
a  single  year  than  many  do  into  an  entire  life.  Bichaid 
Baxter,  too,  feeling  as  if  the  hand  of  death  were  already 
laid  on  him,  and  desiring  to  do  what  he  could  whDe  his 
brief  opportunity  was  left  him,  lived  with  an  intensity  of 
devotedness  which  made  his  single  life  more  fruitful  than 
the  lives  of  a  hundred  of  ordinary  Christians.  Of  the 
good  Bishop  Hooper  it  is  said  that  he  was  **  spare  of  diet, 
sparer  of  words,  and  sparest  of  time."  In  this  same  rigid 
economy  of  time  lies  one  of  the  chief  distinguishing  marks 
between  the  great  mass  of  commonplace  disciples  and  the 
mighty  men  of  faith  who  serve  God  effidently  in  their 
generation.  No  procrastinator  does  much  for  Christ; 
no  procrastinator  enjoys  much  of  Christ 

To  every  one  of  us,  and  especially  to  those  of  us  who 
have  ahready  passed  the  middle  of  life,  every  voice  around 
us  is  calling  out,  and  urging  us  to  the  utmost  decision 
and  activity.  While  no  man  is  warranted  to  procrasti- 
nate, it  is  double  sin  and  double  folly  for  us  to  do  so. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  very  brief  season  which  is  now 
left  to  uSj  the  remembrance  of  past  neglects,  the  solemnity 
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of  the  ftpproaching  judgment— the  glorious  example  of 
Christ  and  of  all  Christ-like  souls— all  are  urging  on  us, 
"What  thy  band  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
And  if  we  be  waiting  for  some  vainly  expected  increase 
d  spiritual  strength  ere  we  attempt  to  break  loose  from 
the  despicable  bondage  of  sloth,  let  us  underetand  that 
the  case  is  altogether  different    God  is  calling  to  us  to 


awake  from  our  sleep ;  and  he  is  waiting  till  we  cast  off 
our  sinliil  sloth  and  inveterate  procrastination,  that  he 
may  anoint  us  with  fresh  oil,  and  gird  us  with  his  own 
strength. 


ft 


How  far  from  heace  to  heaven?    Not  vexy  far,  my  friend; 
A  tingle  hearty  iUp  will  all  the  Journey  end." 

J.  D. 


Pl^t  ^fyxxtfj  in  i^t  'MionBt. 


BY    THB    EDITOR. 


THE  BEAGOH:  AHATTTAS. 
Acts  ▼.  1-10. 

illustrate  the  remarkable  development  of 
brotherly  love  which  appeared  among  the 
first  disciples,  the  historian  adduces  two 
.characteristic  specimens.  The  first  is  the 
case  of  Barnabas,  the  subject  of  our  last  exposition ;  the 
second  is  the  case  of  Ananias,  which  invites  our  atten- 
tion now. 

The  two  cases  sprang  from  the  same  movement,  and 
equally  illustrate  the  same  principles ;  yet  the  two  cases 
are  not  like  each  other.  They  are  reciprocally  opposites. 
fiat  this  is,  in  most  cases,  the  best  method  of  throwing 
light  on  any  subject ;  it  is  the  ordinary  way,  both  in 
the  Bible  and  providence.  Both  in  the  sacred  record 
and  in  common  history  examples  of  two  opposite  charac- 
ters are  fireqnently  submitted,  in  succession  or  simul- 
taneously^'-examples  of  the  good  that  should  be  imitated, 
and  of  the  evil  that  should  be  shimned.  It  is  as  neces- 
^  to  moor  a  buoy  over  a  rock  or  a  sand-bank,  as  to 
show  a  light  in  a  line  with  the  safe  entrance  to  the 
hxhouL  Barnabas  the  Levite,  by  his  deeds  of  self- 
saoifidng  love — Barnabas  is  a  light  at  the  pier-head, 
streaming  ontward  through  the  night,  marking  for  the 
Joanoa  the  way  of  life :  Ananias,  dying  with  a  lie  on 
his  lips,  buoys  a  rock  where  many  have  perished,  and 
varos  the  wayfarer  fin)m  the  place  of  doom.  Though 
the  two  men  are  not  alike  good,  either  example  is  for 
OS  alike  usefoL  The  death  of  them  that  die  may  work 
t:*!  our  good  as  much  as  the  life  of  them  that  live.  We 
^J  reap  profit  alike  from  the  truth  of  the  true  and 
&bffl  the  lie  of  the  fiUse. 

When  the  Lord  would  teach  his  disciples  how  to 
pray,  he  did  not  count  it  enough  to  exhibit  the  publican, 
standing  afar  off,  and  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  crying, 
"God  he  mercifiil  to  me  a  sinner.**  He  placed  near 
that  humble  and  true  suppliant  a  solemn  hypocrite 
thanking  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men.  When 
the  Master  taught  his  disciples  the  blessedness  of  press- 
ing in  while  the  door  is  open,  he  taught  them  also  how 
^eadfol  it  is  to  be,  even  by  a  little,  too  late.  Of  the 
tea  virgins,  five  were  wise,  and  five  were  foolish.    The 


wise  win  souls— their  own ;  and  the  foolish  lose  them. 
This  dual  method  is  adopted  everywhere  in  Scripture 
to  enforce  moral  lessons.  In  morals,  as  well  as  in 
physios,  you  exert  greater  power  if  you  apply  at  the 
same  time  an  attraction  on  the  one  side  and  a  pressure 
on  the  other.  Israel  of  old  and  Israel  now  are  more 
efiiectively  impelled  toward  righteousness,  if  the  curse 
and  the  blessing  are  proclaimed,  simultaneous  or  alter- 
nate, from  two  opposite  hills. 

'<  But  a  certain  man.*'  The  little  word  "  but "  is  the 
hinge  on  which  great  issues  turn.  For  example,  "  The 
wicked  is  cast  away  in  his  iniquity ;  but  the  righteous 
hath  hope  in  his  dtoth.'*  The  door  that  swings  on  this 
sharp  pivot  opens  and  shuts  the  way  of  life.  Sometimes, 
as  here,  it  turns  finom  light  to  darkness ;  and  sometimes 
from  darkness  to  light  In  this  case  you  are  conducted 
from  Barnabas  to  Ananias ;  you  step  from  the  bright 
sunshine  of  a  loving  Christian  life  to  the  graveyard 
damp  of  a  hollow  hypocrisy— a  spirit  of  darkness  caught 
in  the  fiict  of  putting  on  the  garment  of  an  angel  of 
light 

The  plan  was  concocted  by  "  Ananias,  with  Sapphira 
his  wife.**  There  is  concert  in  evlL  It  is  not  the  sudden 
impulse  of  an  unguarded  moment  It  aigues  an  extreme 
hardness  of  heart  when  two  persons,  united  by  the 
tenderest  bond,  plan  a  lie  together,  and  engage  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  carrying  it  out 

The  persecution  which  the  primitive  Church  endured 
was  an  efficient  means  of  purifying  it  To  a  great  extent 
the  fire  did  in  fact  purge  the  dross  away.  For  the  most 
part  the  first  disciples  might  be  counted  on  for  truth 
and  sincerity.  But  even  that  terrible  ordeal  could  not 
make  the  society  immaculate;  it  did  not  wash  out  every ' 
stain ;  it  did  not  turn  earth  into  heavea 

Some  chaff  is  found  among  the  wheat  even  after  the 
fiercest  fanning.  Tou  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how 
the  fact  has  happened,  but  you  observe  the  fact  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  motives  which  induced 
this  pair  of  hypocrites  to  join  the  company  of  the 
Christians,  at  a  time  when  the  profession  of  that  fiiith 
endangered  liberty  and  life.  Nor  is  the  easy-going  ex- 
planation open  to  us,  that  as  good  things  were  going 
among  the  Christians,  they  might  hope  to  get  a  share ; 
for,  as  Ananias  was  a  landed  proprietor,  he  could  not 
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possibly  expect  to  be  a  receiver.  A  giver,  if  he  joined 
this  society,  he  must  obviously  be. 

There  is  a  deeper,  sadder  cause.  It  is  too  true  that 
the  religious  emotions  may  be  much  stirred,  while  the 
moral  sense  is  not  correspondingly  quickened  and  puri- 
fied. There  may  be  much  devotion,  of  a  certain  kind, 
where  honesty  or  truth  or  purity  is  feebly  rooted  and 
liable  to  die  out.  The  gospel  of  Christ  when  understood 
and  accepted  tends  to  purify  the  heart  and  life.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  both  from  its  nature  and  its  re- 
sults. Hope  produces  holiness :  "  Every  man  that  hath 
this  hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure  " 
(1  John  iil  3).  But  these  two  which  God  hath  joined, 
are  often  put  asunder  by  men. 

It  is  often  said,  and  in  certain  quarters  said  with 
much  passion,  that  a  man  who  does  not  make  a  profes- 
sion of  religion  is  more  trustworthy  than  a  man  who 
does.  Some  persons  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  affirming 
that  pious  people  are  greatly  given  to  cheating  and 
lying.  It  is  obvious  that  this  opinion  is  grounded  on 
the  common  fallacy  of  magnifying  a  few  glaring  examples 
into  a  general  law.  If  those  who  count  that  all  piety 
is  hypocrisy,  a  mask  worn  to  gain  an  end,  would  take 
time  to  calculate,  they  would  soon  discover  that  their 
theory  cannot  possibly  be  true.  It  destroys  itself.  The 
assumption  is  that  rogues  put  on  the  garb  of  piety  in 
order  to  obtain  credit,  and  having  thus  obtained  credit, 
cheat  the  credulous.  Why  do  dishonest  men  adopt  this 
method?  Obviously  bemuse  it  suits  their  purpose. 
Because  they  seem  to  be  religious  ja^en,  people  trust 
them.  But  if  it  were  the  common  rule  that  religious 
men  were  dishonest  men,  they  would  cease  to  obtain 
credit :  it  w6uld  not  pay  a  villain  to  assume  a  religious 
profession ;  and  when  it  ceased  to  pay,  he  would  cease 
to  assume  it  The  averment  that  bad  men  make  a  pro- 
fession of  piety  in  order  to  oheat  goes  to  prove  that  pious 
men,  as  a  rule,  are  honest. 

But  while  to  this  extent  the  defence  of  Christians 
against  that  calumny  is  clear  and  sure,  I  don't  think  it 
is  right  or  safe  to  deny  the  imputation  altogether.  There 
is  some  truth  in  it  Indeed,  it  is  the  truth  which  any 
calumny  contains  that  makes  it  formidable.  Mere 
calumny,  altogether  false,  has  no  force,  and  can  do  no 
harm.  It  soon  dies.  But  falsehood  which  has  some 
truth  interfused  lasts  longer,  and  spreads  further. 

I  do  not  refer  to  those  conscious  scoundrels  who, 
having  no  sense  of  religion,  deliberately  make  a  profes- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  gain.  Besides  this  dass,  I  own 
that  you  meet  here  and  there  a  man  who  is  not  con- 
sciously to  himself  a  hypocrite— a  man  who  has  been 
moved  in  a  period  of  religious  fervour,  and  who  notwith- 
standing has  not  acquired  a  proper  sense  of  the  binding 
character  of  the  ten  commandments.  In  short,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  piety,  after  a  sort  sincere,  dissociated 
from  truth  and  justice  and  purity. 

The  Antinomian  is  not  a  mere  dried  specimen  found 
fossil  in  the  tomes  of  polemical  theology ;  he  is  a  living 
species  of  our  own  era.    He  is  sound  in  his  creed  and 


evangelical  in  his  opinions,  and  perhaps  zealous  in  propa- 
gating the  faith ;  and  yet  he  has  a  defective  sense  of 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  fair  and  foul^ 
in  the  intercourse  of  life. 

Nor  should  a  true  belieTer  faint  even  before  such  a 
loathsome  spectacle.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  such  the  activity  of  the  *'  adversary,"  that  tares  do 
here  and  there  spring  up  and  choke  the  good  seed.  Bat 
let  true  disciples  be  of  good  cheer.  The  seed  is  the 
Word;  and  a  divine  Sower  has  come  forth  into  the 
world  to  sow  it  It  will  prevul  over  the  tares  and 
thistles  even  here  in  the  field ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
world  a  separation,  complete  and  eternal,  will  be  made 
between  the  wheat  gathered  into  the  garner  and  eveiy- 
thing  that  defileth.  When  the  door  is  shut,  all  within 
will  be  found  true  and  pure. 


XX. 

APTEB  JTTDGMENT,  BEVXVAL. 
▲en  T.  U-U. 

The  case  of  Ananias  serves  several  important  ends. 
For  one  thing,  it  bears  a  rery  emphatic  testimony  t^ 
truth.  Such  a  testimony  was  needed,  and  therefore  it 
is  given  in  the  record.  Those  who  have  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  heathen,  the  civilized  as  well  as 
the  savage,  bear  witness  that  the  grand  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them  lies  in.  their  want  of  truth.  Among 
the  native  populations  of  India  you  do  not  find  a  sense 
of  truth  that  can  be  depended  on.  A  merchant  who 
had  resided  a  number  of  years  in  the  Western  Presidency 
narrated  to  me  the  following  case  :— 

One  native  sued  another  at  law  fur  the  recovery  of  & 
loan.    He  adduced  witnesses,  who  proved  deaiiy  and 
minutely  that  he  had  lent  the  accused  a  certain  specific 
sum  at  a  certain  place  and  time,  all  circumstantially 
detailed  as  by  eye-witnesses.    When  the  defender  was 
called  to  plead,  he  distinctly  owned  that  he  had  received 
the  money  accoifling  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses^ 
but  called  other  witnesses,  who  proved  with  all  deame^ 
and  fulness  that  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  place 
he  had  repaid  it    He  was  absolved.    An  Englishman 
who  knew  the  defender,  and  knew  that  he  had  never 
received  the  loan,  asked  him  why  he  had  acknowledged 
a  debt  which  was  not  due.    He  replied  that  the  debt 
was  legally  proved  against  him  by  false  witnesses ;  thai 
he  had  not  witnesses  to  refute  their  evidence ;  but  that 
as  his  adversary  had,  at  small  cost,  proved  the  debt,  b« 
had  been  able  as  cheaply  to  prove  repayment.     He  had 
no  alternative  but  to  meet  one  fialsehood  with  anotlier. 
Such  is  heathenism,  even  where  it  is  cultivated  and 
refined. 

The  judgment  that  fell  on  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle.  A  time  miracle  is  never 
wrought  unless  when  there  is  a  worthy  object  to  be  at- 
tained. Now  falsehood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  worM 
was  a  great  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  infant  Chuidi. 
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The  new  society  foauded  by  Christ  was  beginning  its 
career  in  a  world  that  lacked  truth.  It  was  difficult  to 
build  even  that  divine  edifice  without  a  foundation, 
without  something  in  humanity  of  which  it  might  take 
hold.  Unless  the  Church  find  or  generate  truth,  it  will 
not  overcome  the  world ;  it  will  sink  as  iu  a  mire.  At 
the  outset  a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamond 
most  be  employed  to  print  troth,  as  on  the  rock  for 
ever.  A  blow  must  be  dealt  against  falsehood,  which 
iriil  vibrate  down  to  the  end  of  time,  giving  all  men  to 
knoir  that  the  lie  which  is  cherished  in  the  bosom  of 
the  world  must  be  cast  out  from  the  body  of  Christ. 

From  the  banning  till  now  the  Christian  Church  is 
exposed  to  two  distinct  dangers ;  it  is  liable  to  be  as- 
sailed ftom  vrithout^  and  to  be  corrupted  from  within. 
It  is  iu  danger  from  open  enemies,  and  from  false  friends. 
This  spiritual  body,  like  the  natural,  may  be  injured 
either  by  the  stroke  of  an  adversary  or  by  poison  mingled 
with  its  food. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Church  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
vas  directly  str^ched  out  for  its  preservation  on  either 
side.  While  the  Church  was  a  child  the  everlasting 
anas  were  thrown  around  it ;  on  one  side  it  was  pro- 
tected from  the  violence  of  the  persecutor,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  corrupting  effect  of  falsehood  within  its 
own  bosom.  In  the  fourth  chapter  we  learn  that  the 
Lord  interfered  to  keep  the  persecutor  off ;  in  the  fifth, 
that  he  intezfSered  to  cast  the  leaven  of  hypocrisy  out 
Enemies  shall  not  be  permitted  to  crush  the  Church 
by  power ;  &lsehood  shall  not  be  permitted  to  poison 
the  springs  of  her  lifis. 

In  the  beginning,  when  the  system  of  the  world  was 
first  set  agoing,  there  were  mirades,  but  miradeB  do 
not  interpose  to  cany  the  system  on.  At  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  world  miracles  came  to  its 
aid,  but  mirades  are  not  needed,  and  are  not  employed. 
In  its  ordinary  administration. 

That  the  system  of  the  world  is,  proves  there  was  once 
a  mirade ;  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is,  proves  that  it 
vas  established  by  a  mirade.  The  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sappbira  is  ^e  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  to  deliver 
the  body  of  the  Church  in  her  youth  from  a  consumption 
which,  if  zMt  so  checked,  might  have  brought  h^  down 
to  an  early  grave,  although  no  breath  of  persecution 
bad  ever  blown  upon  her.  We  learn  here  that  the  work 
of  God  to  cast  out  of  the  body  the  poison  that  would 
:iecretly  undermine  the  life  is  as  stupendous  as  his  work 
tj  shield  the  Church  from  the  power  of  her  foes. 
Daoger  of  dissolution  through  int^al  corruption  is  as 
great  as  the  danger  of  destruction  by  external  violence. 
The  question  put  to  Ananias  by  Peter  is  suggestive : 
""  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  V  Satan  is,  and 
acts.  Evil  in  man  is  not  originally  a  spontaneous 
growth.  It  required,  so  to  speak,  two  factors— the  soil 
aod  the  seed.  The  seed  was  injected  by  an  adversary. 
An  enemy  hath  done  this.  The  revelation  that  sin  in 
our  race  had  a  definite  begmning  and  an  alien  author 
kav&»  room  for  the  blessed  hope  which  the  gospel 


brings  to  light,— the  hope  of  ultimate  and  final  de- 
liverance. 

But  though  the  suggestion  of  evil  is  attributed  to 
Satan,  the  question  is  addressed  to  Ananias.  This 
intimates  that  he  could  have  closed  the  door  of  hia 
heart  against  it  if  he  would.  Give  not  place  to  the 
devil;  and  wanting  ''place"  given  by  yourself,  he  has 
no  foothold  to  strike  any  blow.  The  real  strength  of 
the  defence  of  Paris  against  the  Germans  lay  in  occupy- 
ing beforehand  all  the  positions  in  the  neighbourhood 
from  which  the  city  could  have  been  assailed.  The 
Parisians  took  care,  as  &r  as  they  could,  not  to  give 
ylace  to  their  adversary. 

Satan  filled  the  heart  of  Ananias;  Barnabas  was. 
filUd  with  the  Holy  Ghost  The  human  spirit  is  capa- 
cious, and  it  cannot  remain  void.  It  must  be  filled 
with  good  or  eviL  These  two— the  Spirit  of  holiness 
and  the  Spirit  of  evil — cannot  dwell  together  in  one- 
small  room.  They  cast  each  other  out,  like  night  and 
day. 

As  a  result  of  these  events,  great  fear  came  upon  the 
Church  itself,  and  also  upon  the  surrounduig  spec-^ 
tators. 

Great  fear  come  upon  the  Church.  It  is  a  healthful 
symptom,  a  needful  discipline.  ''Lord,  is  it  I?" 
"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he- 
falL" 

It  IS  of  the  wicked  one  that  these  dark  deeds  occur, 
but  it  is  of  the  Lord  that  thdr  occurrence  is  recorded 
in  the  Word.  It  was  Christ  himself  that  said,  "  Re- 
member Lot's  wife."  Many  centuries  after  the  fact, 
he  directed  that  it  should  be  kept  in  memory.  These 
dark  monuments  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  Word 
that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever,  that  their  warning 
may  be  available  in  all  nations  and  all  times. 

Fear  came  also  on  as  many  as  heard.  As  a^aturol 
consequence  we  learn  that "  of  the  rest  durst  no  man 
join  Mmself  to  them."  This,  however,  does  not  inti> 
mate  that  subsequently  there  were  few  accessions.  Th& 
opposite  is  immediately  dedared.  Great  multitudes- 
were  then  and  there  added  to  the  Lord,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  membership  of  the  Church.  The  meaning 
is,  that  those  who  were  not  of  them  dared  not  pretend 
to  be  of  them.  The  stroke  of  judgment  scared  the 
hypocrites;  but  believers  came  flowing  in  like  a  stream. 
Believers  were  "the more"  added;  that  is,  the  judg- 
ment upon  the  fSalse  professors  hastened,  instead  of 
hindering,  conversions.  This  terror  of  the  Lord  effec- 
tually persuaded  men  to  take  refuge  in  his  mercy. 

Believers  were  added  to  the  Lord.  It  was  not  enough 
that  their  names  were  found  in  the  communicants'  roll. 
Your  life,  ye  living,  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  The 
living  branch  is  in  the  vine,  and  also  intertwined  with 
its  sister  branches.  All  its  life  depends  on  being  in  the 
vine;  although  some  portion  of  its  fairness  and  fruitful- 
ness  may  depend  on  its  being  interlaced  in  bonds  of  love 
with  other  branches. 

And  multitudes  were  added.    This  is  the  common 
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experience  still.  A  great  number  come  at  one  time 
with  a  rush;  and  a  period  of  comparative  barrenness 
supervenes.  Again  there  is  a  revival,  and  again  a 
period  of  coldness.  From  the  beginning  tides  have 
flowed  and  ebbed  in  the  Church  as  in  the  ocean.  This 
phenomenon,  springing  in  the  inspired  record,  observed 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  course  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal history,  and  emerging  in  bold  features  within  the 
range  of  our  own  memory,  is  fitted  to  touch  our  hearts 
and  impart  a  solemn  lesson.  Has  the  tide  risen  in  my 
time,  and  carried  in  many  on  its  wave,  and  am  I  left 
without  and  behind  ?  Even  when  the  heaving  of  the 
spiritual  tide  in  my  neighbourhood  has  ceased  the  door 
is  not  shut.  We  are  as  welcome  when  we  come  one  by 
one  as  when  we  press  in  with  the  crowd.  Now  is  the 
accepted  time :  whosoever  will,  let  him  come. 

*'  Both  men  and  women.''  The  inspirer  of  the  Word 
is  the  Spirit  of  wisdom.  There  was  a  reason  for  speci- 
fyuig  that  the  converts  were  not  all  of  one  sex.  This 
feature  of  the  narrative  throws  out  right  and  left  a 
needful  warning.  The  converts  were  not  exclusively 
men,  for  the  gospel  owns  and  elevates  and  enfranchises 
woman.  It  is  in  the  Word  and  Law  of  her  Maker  that 
her  claim  of  equality  is  secured.  It  is  a  bright  inciden- 
tal glory  of  the  gospel  that  it  reinstates  woman  in  her 
original  place,  as  the  adequate  and  equal  companion  of 
man— the  necessary  complement  of  his  being.  Women 
have  cause  to  love  the  Lord.  They  owe  to  his  divine 
and  discriminating  wisdom  not  only  their  home  in 
heaven  when  they  are  redeemed,  but  also  their  rightful 
place  in  the  society  of  time. 

Nor  women  exclusively :  for  when  the  Word  comes  in 
power  it  makes  quick  work  with  that  lordly  pride  in 
which  men  wrap  themselves  when  they  select  philosophy 
or  politics  as  their  sphere,  and  leave  religion  to  women. 
Under  ^is  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  these  high  things 
were  brought  low,  and  these  crooked  things  made 
straight.  When  the  apostles  in  their  first  fervour 
preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  strong  men  bent 
their  heads  and  wept,  and  cried.  What  must  we  do  to  be 
saved  7  Qood  for  these  strong  men  that  they  yielded, 
ere  it  was  too  late,  to  the  melting  power  of  grace;  for 
what  would  their  strength  avail  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  ? 


XXL 

HOW  THE  SEES  GREW. 

Acts  ▼.  16-26. 

Although  the  people  in  their  zeal  endeavoured  to 
place  their  sick  under  the  shadow  of  Peter  as  he  passed, 
it  is  not  said  that  any  were  healed  specifically  by  that 
method.  There  is,  however,  no  ground,  on  the  other 
side,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  case.  It  was  the 
design  of  the  Lord  at  that  time  to  magnify  the  apostles 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  order  that  popular 
favour  might  shield  them  from  the  hatred  of  the  chiefs, 
and  so  preserve  their  lives  for  subsequent  service. 


There  was  thus  a  specific  use  for  such  miracles  as  wcoH 
tend  to  increase  the  people's  veneration  for  the 
preachers  of  the  Word. 

It  is  not  expressly  said  (v.  17)  that  the  high  priest, 
whether  Caiaphas  or  Annas,  was  himself  a  Saddncee.  It 
is  more  probable  that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  and  that  he 
obtained  the  support  of  his  rivals  in  persecutiiig  the 
Christians.  Though  the  two  sects  were  at  daggeis 
drawn  between  themselves,  they  were  reconciled  at  once 
when  an  opportunity  occurred  of  joining  hands  to  crucifj 
Christ  in  his  members. 

The  central  point  of  the  apostles*  testimony  was  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus.  This  stirred  especially  the 
enmity  of  the  Sadducees.  They  maintained  the  dismal 
creed  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor 
spirit.  They  were  more  offended  by  witnesses  of  a  fact, 
than  by  preachers  of  a  doctrine.  Though  they  had  no 
creed  themselves,  they  bore  a  willing  hand  in  hunting 
down  those  who  believed. 

The  spirit  of  the  Sadducees  is  not  contemptible  for 
influence  and  numbers  in  our  day.  The  broad  Cbardi, 
in  its  fuUy  developed  form,  is  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
true  Church.  The  Church  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
admission  of  unbelievers,  as  well  as  by  the  ejection  of 
believers. 

One  of  the  phases  of  modem  indifference  is  the  favour 
with  which  persons  of  influence  r^ard  the  proposal  to 
endow  indiscriminately  all  sects  and  creeds.  It  is  the 
firmness  of  the  people  opposing  the  tendencies  of  poli- 
ticians that  has  hitherto  prevented  the  Papacy  from 
being  acknowledged  and  maintained  by  the  State.  It 
is  not  that  political  parties  concur  in  believing  that 
Bomanism  is  true ;  they  only  observe  that  it  is  power- 
ful, and  they  wish  its  power  to  be  exerted  on  their  side. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  opened  the  prison  dooTS. 
These  preternatural  interpositions  were  not  intended  to 
remove  the  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  of  the  perse- 
cutors ;  for  in  each  case  the  liberated  apostles  remained 
on  the  spot  and  repeated  their  testimony.  The  desig;n 
was  to  bring  a  moral  power  to  bear  on  both  the  judges 
and  the  populace.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  magistrates 
to  restrain  them  from  persecuting;  and,  in  case  it  should 
fail  on  that  side,  an  appeal  from  unjust  power  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  common  people.  In  this  way  it 
pleased  their  Divine  Protector  to  execute  at  that  time 
his  own  command,—"  Touch  not  mine  anointed ;  and 
do  my  prophets  no  harm.** 

The  angel  opened  the  prison,  and  carried  to  the 
prisoners  the  Master*s  message,  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  preach  the  gospel ;  but  the  angel  himself  does 
not  preach.  You  never  find  an  angel  calling  on  sinners 
to  repent.  There  is  not  a  gospel  according  to  the  angel. 
Angels  are  like  little  children,  employed  to  carry  letten 
to  the  Master's  friends.  They  may  try  to  peep  into  the 
contents  on  the  way,  but  they  canuot  comprehend  the 
meaning. 

The  name  applied  by  the  angel  to  designate  the 
gospel  of  Christ  is  worthy  of  notice.    He  calls  it  "  this 
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life."  Here,  doubtless,  the  messenger's  memory  was 
&ithful,for  it  is  likely  that  the  Lord  who  sent  him 
7oald  himself  give  it  that  designation.  It  was  he  who 
said, "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.*'  In  sight  of 
the  angels  a  new  life  had  sprung  up  in  the  worlds  dif- 
fereot  from  any  they  had  witnessed  hitherto. 

The  message  further  bears  that  the  liberated  apostles 
should  continue  to  speak  the  ^^  words  of  this  life." 
These  are  the  seeds  from  which  the  new  life  springs ; 
the  sowers  must  go  forth  and  sow  them.  It  is  as  if  in 
our  sight  a  new  and  better  kind  of  v^etation  should 
burst  from  the  ground— more  beautiful  and  more  fruit- 
ful than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  We 
should,  in  such  a  case,  examine  curiously,  and  gather 
carefully,  and  sow  again  those  precious  seeds.  ''  The 
seed  is  the  Word,"  and  the  Word  is  the  seed— the  seed 
of  this  new  life  that  grows  on  the  old  soil.  Go  spread  it 
OD  the  field,  and  keep  nothing  back ;  speak  "  all  the 
Tonls  of  this  life." 

It  is  of  use  to  remember  here,  that  it  was  beside  a 
grave  that  Jesus  uttered  the  words, "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tioD  and  the  life."    It  is  light  in  darkness. 

And,  finally,  in  this  brief  but  pregnant  message  which 
the  angel  bore,  the  apostles  are  instructed  to  speak  all 
the  wordB  of  this  life  "to  the  people,^*  There  is  no 
respect  of  persons  here;  no  pandering  to  rank  and 
power.  The  true  enfranchisement  of  the  common  people 
lies  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Would  that  the  struggling. 
Heeding  nations  could  see  it !  If  the  Son  make  them 
free,  they  shall  be  free  indeed. 

^Vhen  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  (ver.  24) 
aiicertained  the  focts,  "  they  doubted  of  them  whereunto 
this  would  grow."  Some  glimmer  of  light  has  penetrated 
at  last.  They  are  not  so  confident  now  in  the  efficacy 
cf  their  own  prescription, "  Speak  no  more  in  this  name." 
Tliej  b^in  to  discover  that  this  word,  which  they  at- 
tempted by  a  short  process  to  crush,  is  a  thing  with  life 
in  it :  they  suspect  that  it  wiU  grow.  They  were  right. 
It  had  begun  to  grow.  They  feared  its  growth,  for  they 
^elt  it  was  their  enemy.  So  Pharaoh  had  a  presenti- 
meot  that  Israel  would  grow— grow  too  great  to  be  kept 
iu  bondage — and  commanded  that  the  male  children 
should  be  drowned.  But  infant  Moses  was  drawn  out 
of  the  water,  and  grew— grew  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  the  scourge  of  Egypt. 

Herod  had  a  presentiment  that  the  Babe  bom  in 
Bethlehem  would  "grow"  till  he  should  reach  the  king- 
dom, and  dealt  a  cruel  blow  against  the  young  child's  life. 
But  the  child  grew,  and  Herod  must  stand  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ  "  Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  ye 
kings :  be  instructed^  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Kiss  the 
Son,  lett  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish." 

Casting  oar  eye  backward  in  the  light  of  Scripture  on 
those  successive  efforts  by  the  powers  of  this  world  to 
crash  that  living  Word,  which  is  the  only  seed  of  a  new 
life  for  men,  we  may  well  "  rejoice  with  trembling"  over 
its.wonderfdl  preservation  from  age  to  age.  He  who 
%its  King  upon  the  floods  had  said,  "  Destroy  it  not, 


for  a  blessing  is  in  it;"  and  therefore  it  was  pre- 
served. 

Suppose  a  world  full  of  human  inhabitants  with  a  short 
store  of  prepared  food,  but  with  no  seed  which  might 
produce  a  continued  supply — ^a  whole  world  without  a 
single  grain  of  living  seed.  Suppose  now  that  a  mes- 
senger from  another  orb  should  come  with  a  single  grain 
of  wheat.  Can  yoa  conceive  the  care  with  which  the 
gift  would  l)e  cherished  ?  Can  you  conceive  the  horror 
that  would  seize  upon  the  multitudes  if  they  thought 
the  precious  grain  was  in  danger  of  being  cnished  ? 

The  seed  of  the  Word  was  cherished  and  preserved, 
not  by  men,  for  they  knew  not  that  it  was  their  life,  but 
by  the  loving  and  wise  providence  of  God.  The  seed, 
sown  in  the  ground  when  Jesus  died,  grew  to  dimen- 
sions that  the  Jewish  rulers  recked  not  of.  In  our  day 
it  has  grown  great ;  after  our  day  it  will  grow  greater. 
The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
of  our  Qod  and  of  his  Christ 

When  the  magistrates  received  a  report  from  their 
officers  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  left  the 
doors  of  the  prison  standing  open  (ver.  23),  they  were 
amazed.  They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  But 
while  they  hesitated,  another  messenger  arrived  (ver.  25), 
announcing,  not  that  the  prisoners  had  fled,  which  would 
have  been  a  natural  and  easily  comprehended  course,  but 
that  they  were  "  standing  in  the  Temple  and  teaching 
the  people." 

Here  is  a  still  greater  difficulty.  This  is  not  a  case 
of  ordinary  escape  from  prison.  These  men  do  not  save 
themselves  when  safety  is  within  their  reach.  This 
step  in  the  experience  of  the  servants  is  the  duplicate 
of  one  that  occurred  to  the  Master.  When  the  band 
came  to  arrest  him  (John  xviii.  6),  he  cast  them  to  the 
earth  by  his  look.  He  showed  them  that  he  might 
escape,  and  yet  surrendered  himself  to  their  will.  It 
was  another  appeal  to  their  hearts.  If  they  yield,  it  is 
well ;  but  if  they  resist,  it  will  harden  them  the  more. 
So  with  the  apostles  here ;  the  Lord  sent  his  angel  and 
set  his  servants  free.  He  showed  the  persecutors  that 
they  had  no  power  over  these  men,  "except  it  were 
given  them  from  above."  But  having  done  this,  the 
Master  left  the  witnesses  in  their  enemies'  hands.  His 
will  was,  that  his  servants  should  neither  flee  nor  fight ; 
that  they  should  preach  the  cross,  and  bear  it;  that 
they  should  overcome  as  he  had  overcome,  by  enduring. 

Stolid,  like  the  band  that  seized  Jesus  in  the  garden, 
they  went  to  the  Temple  and  arrested  the  apostles ;  but 
aware  by  this  time  of  the  favour  with  which  the  popu- 
lace regarded  them,  they  led  the  prisoners  gently  into 
the  presence  of  the  court  But  not  only  did  the  officers 
offer  no  violence  to  the  apostles  in  arresting  them,  the 
apostles  offered  no  resistiuioe  to  the  arrest  Such  was 
the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  crowd,  that  the  officers 
feared  a  rescue  if  they  should  apply  force.  Peter  and 
John  were  sharp  enough  to  observe  the  situation.  They 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  make  some  show  of  re- 
sistance, and  a  disturbance  would  have  taken  place, 
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in  which  they  could  escape.  Bat  this  was  not  in  their 
way.  They  understood  better  the  instructions  of  their 
Lord.  Had  these  two  men,  who  bore  the  first  brunt  of 
the  persecution,  adopted  the  method  of  saving  them- 
selves by  favour  of  a  riotous  multitude,  the  Christian 
Church  might  never  have  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
world.  If  they  had  taken  the  swotd,  they  would  have 
perished  by  the  sword.  T^ey  witnessed  and  suffered  : 
80,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 


XXIL 

AGAIK  AT  TEE  BAR. 

AcTtf  ▼.  S7-32. 

Again  the  apostles  are  placed  at  the  bar  and  exa- 
mined. The  accusation  this  time  is  simply  that  they 
imd  not  complied  with  the  former  judgment  The 
magistrates  had  enjoined  them  not  to  speak  any  more 
in  that  Name,  and  now  they  charge  the  panels  with  con- 
tempt of  court  Peter  and  John,  however,  although 
they  had  disobeyed  the  order  of  the  Sanhedrim,  had  not 
broken  their  own  parole,  for  they  had  given  no  parole  in 
the  case ;  on  the  contraxy,  they  had  declared,  in  the  iace 
of  the  tribunal,  that  they  would  continue  to  preach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  judges  on  this  occasion  are  thinking,  not  of  how 
they  may  discover  the  truth  regarding  the  accused,  but 
how  they  may  provide  for  their  own  safety.  "  Te  have 
filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring 
this  man*s  blood  tipon  us."  It  is  not  a  question  of  truth 
and  justice ;  these  men  do  not  seem  capable  of  rising  to 
such  thoughts.  They  believed  that  the  apostles  were 
working  up  the  multitude  to  demand  vengeance  upon 
the  rulers  for  the  murder  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  vulgar 
fear  for  their  own  skin  that  inspired  these  contemptible 
intriguers  who  sat  on  the  bench  of  justice  that  day  in 
Jenisalem. 

<'Ye  mean  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  usl" 
And  they  trembled  for  their  own  base  lives  in  presence 
of  the  excited  populace.  It  is  a  sad  scene  for  us  who 
can  look  at  leisure  on  it,  and  look  beyond  it  How  near 
the  kingdom  they  seem  to  be !— ''this  man's  blood 
upon  us ;"  and  yet  they  think  of  that  blood  only  as 
vengeance ;  they  have  gotten  no  glimpse  of  its  atoning 
power.  "  Who  is  blind,  but  my  servant  V*  They  who 
sit  in  Moses'  seat  reject  the  Prophet  whom  Moses  pro- 
mised. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  shy  the  rulers  are  of 
introducing  the  name  of  Jesns.  They  say ''  this  name  " 
and  "  this  man,"  but  they  do  not  venture  to  pronounce 
his  name.  This  stone  which  the  builders  rejected  is 
dreadful  to  the  rejectors.  They  seem  ahready  to  labour 
under  some  dim  conception  that  upon  whomsoever  it 
shall  fall,  it  shall  grind  him  to  powder.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  proportion  as  the  rulers  avoid  that  name,  the 
apostles  cleave  to  it    To  them  it  is  a  name  above  every 


name.  In  all  these  troubles  they  continually  presrated 
it  as  a  shield  over  their  heads.  That  name  of  the  Loid 
is  a  strong  tower ;  and  these  righteous  men,  in  every 
danger,  run  into  it 

Another  concise  and  sublime  word,  spoken  by  Peter 
and  assented  to  by  his  companions — "  We  ought  to  obej 
God  rather  than  men.'*  We  who  have  all  our  days  been 
familiar  with  it^  do  not  perceive  its  grandeur.  Are  not 
all  these  who  speak  Qalileans  ?  Whence,  then,  bath 
this  man  this  wisdom  ?  He  speaks  as  he  is  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  This  courage  is  not  earth-bom. 
«  Every  good  and  every  peifiect  gift  is  from  above,  and 
oometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights."  The  apostles 
had  prayed  specifically  for  courage  to  speak  God's  Word : 
they  had  asked,  and  now  they  received. 

How  much  the  world  owes  to  the  word  that  Peter  nt- 
tered  before  the  Sanhedrim  that  day !  It  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  true  liberty  that  exists  in  the  world.  On 
this  rock—the  word 'that  the  Holy  Spuit  spake  by 
Peter's  lips— has  the  liberty  of  the  Chnroh  been  bailt, 
and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it 

Nothing  that  rested  on  the  world  oould  resist  and 
overcome  the  world.  Here  is  a  word  let  down  from 
heaven,  a  word  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.  By 
leaning  on  this,  human  liberty  has  been  able  to  maintain 
a  footing  on  the  world  during  the  dark  centuries  that  are 
past ;  and  that  liberty  wherewith  the  Son  has  made  his 
people  free,  is  waxing  apace,  as  the  dawn  advances  into 
day.  Freedom  of  conscience— the  subjection  of  a  hu- 
man spirit  to  God,  and  its  emancipation  therefore  frcm 
all  inferior  control — is  deposited  here  in  the  ground  as  a 
living  seed.  Thence  it  has  sprung  and  spread :  thence 
it  will  spring  and  spread  until  all  superstition  and 
tyranny  shall  be  swept  away. 

The  power— the  paramount  value  of  this  heaven-sent 
principle— has  never  and  nowhere  been  more  dearly 
illustrated  than  in  the  history  of  our  own  countiy.  It 
is  the  action  of  this  principle  in  conflict  with  p«:sectit'- 
ing  rulers  that  has  made  our  land  illustrious  among  t!ie 
nations  Especially  it  is  this  aspect  of  divine  troth 
that  has  imparted  to  Scotiand  its  peculiar  historical 
character.  Woe  to  the  fatherland  if  a  degenerate  race 
should  arise  who  should  be  ashamed  of  the  conflicts  in 
which  our  liberty  was  won !  When  it  becomes  fashion- 
able to  laud  the  chivalry  of  Claverhouse,  and  cast  ridi- 
cule or  bestow  pity  on  the  rudeness  or  &naticlsm  of  his 
victims,  the  golden  age  of  our  country  is  gone !  The 
sttfiering  unto  death  for  liberty  of  conscience  ennobled  the 
men  of  that  day,  and  secured  liberty  for  their  descend- 
ants. We  are  like  sons  who  have  inherited  the  wealth 
that  their  fathers  won :  a  humble,  thankful  spirit  be- 
comes us.  We  should  maintun  and  improve  our  heritage. 

Critics  have  noticed  the  structure  of  Peter's  brief 
defence  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  pleading  on 
record.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  promise,  '*  It  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall  speak,"  was  amply 
fulfilled.  It  is  clear  and  cogent ;  it  is  very  short,  bat 
it  is  long  enough.    The  speaker  says  aU  that  is  needful, 
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aod  stops  when  he  is  done.    In  this  short  space  he  de- 
fends himself,  confounds  his  adversaries,  and  commends 
Christ  to  the  bystanders.    The  addr^s  assumes  the 
form  of  a  syllogism,  which  would  not  have  been  so 
remarkable  in  the  lips  of  Paul,  but  which  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  unpremeditated  defence  of  the 
simple  and  impetuous  fisherman.    After  announcing 
tbe  geneni  principle,  that  wherever  Qpd  claims  obe- 
dieooe  man's  claim  must  stand  in  abeyance,  he  proceeds 
to  show  that  this  case  comes  under  the  rule.   "  The  God 
of  OUT  fathers ;"  he  takes  care  to  trace  all  up  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  whom  the  Sanhedrim  acknowledged. 
Peter  and  John  did  not  stand  before  the  priests  as 
aliens,  guilty  of  subvertiog  the  Jewish  faith  or  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.    He  claims  to  be  with  them- 
sdres  an  Israelite,  and  interested  as  much  as  they  in 
the  inheritance  of  Israel    ''  The  God  of  our  fathers 
raised  up  Jesus,  whom  ye  slew."    The  point  of  the 
arrow  is  at  their  breast  again.    He  will  not  spare  them. 
lo  one  sense  he  -is  in  their  power ;  but  in  another  they 
are  in  his.    They  tremble  in  their  seats  under  this 
home-thrust    "Ye  slew;"  for  they  compelled  Pilate 
to  pronoonce  sentence  of  death.    Nor  does  the  preacher 
spare  them  the  aggravation— '^  and  hanged  on  a  tree." 
Tbej  knew  the  curse  and  shame  associated  with  the 
cross.    "Whom  ye  slew,  him  hath  God  exalted."    He 
pillories  tbe  priests  as  the  enemies  of  God,  the  crucifiers 
of  the  Messiah. 
But  this  bold,  unsparing,  personal  piercing  is  not  the 


dictate  of  anger  or  revenge.  AH  that  dross  nas  been 
purged  out  of  the  witnesses  by  the  baptism  at  Pentecost. 
The  servants  are  about  their  Master's  business.  They 
are  feeling  for  an  opening  into  the  consciences  of  their 
judges,  that  they  may  introduce  the  gospel  They  in- 
timate that  God  hath  exalted  Jesus  to  be  a  Prince  and 
a  Saviour ;  a  King  to  rule,  and  a  Redeemer  to  forgive. 
They  ofier,  through  this  Redeemer,  repentance  to  Israel 
and  remission  of  sins.  The  preachers  have  an  eye  both 
to  the  magistrates  and  the  bystanders.  They  cherish 
no  enmity  against  the  persecutors.  Their  rule  alreaily 
is,  all  things  to  all  men,  in  order  that  they  may  save 
some.  The  judges  who  oppressed  them,  and  tbe  popu- 
lace who  for  the  time  favoured  them,  are  all  alike  in  the 
eyes  of  these  witnesses.  The  business  of  the  apostles 
is  to  win  souls,  and  this  precious  gain  is  alike  welcome 
from  all  quarters.  To  the  judges  on  the  bench;  to  the 
young  advocates,  such  as  Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  might  be 
hanging  about  the  precincts  of  the  court ;  to  the  spec- 
tators ;  to  the  officers ;  to  all  alike  the  suffering  witness 
proclaimed  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  And  who  shall  tell  whether  Saul,  through 
Peter's  word,  received  an  arrow  in  hia  heart,  which 
would  not  out  by  all  his  intemperate  zeal  to  crucify  Christ 
in  his  members,  and  which  at  last  brought  the  furious 
persecutor  down  to  the  dust  before  the  gates  of  Damas- 
cus. The  witnesses  were  carefUl  to  sow  beside  all 
waters,  not  knowing  which  of  their  words  might  fail, 
and  which  might  bear  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 
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YEBAL  months  ago  Dr.  Pinney,  the  well- 
known  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
brought  to  me  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Koran,  written  by  a  Mandingo  Negro.  It 
commenced  abruptly  with  the  nineteenth  tiurat  or  chap- 
ter, bnt  from  thence  continued  unbroken  to  the  end. 

It  was  very  beautifully  written  in  the  large,  bold  hand 
tlat  distinguishes  the  Western  style  of  Arabic  writing, 
^  bore  quite  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
<.  Ider  and  more  distinct  specimens  of  Arabic  chirography 
given  in  De  Sacy's  Grammar.  It  had  interlined,  or  rather 
Utween  each  verse,  and  sometimes  between  clauses  and 
single  words,  a  running  commentary  in  red  ink,  and  oc- 
cupying about  as  much  space  as  the  text.  This  was  made 
np  by  brief  extracts  from  the  great  Koranic  commentators. 
A  peculiar  feature,  however,  was  the  continual  recur- 
rence of  very  plain  grammatical  notes,  given  in  the 
pccoljar  technics  of  Arabic  grammar,  but  evidently 
^iapted  to  young  and  uninstructed  minds.  They 
P':inted  out  sometimes  the  number  of  the  noun  or  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb,  and  very  frequently  the  meaning  of  the 
i^ore  learned  or  less  known  words.  The  inference  from 
this  was  that  it  had  been  transcribed  from  some  copy 
innch  used  in  schools.    Dr.  Pinney  thought  it  had  been 


written  from  memory.  This  would  seem  hardly  pos- 
sible ;  and  yet  the  wonder  is  much  diminished  by  what 
we  are  told  of  Mohammedan  teachers,  some  of  whom  have 
read  and  recited  the  Koran  hundreds  and  even  thou- 
sands of  times.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  its 
having  been  written  in  Liberia,  in  a  very  rapid  manner, 
and  by  one  removed  from  aids  he  might  have  had  in  his 
native  home.  The  very  appearance  of  this  curious 
volume  gave  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  been 
made  up ;  for  it  was  nothing  more,  externally,  than  a 
coarse  folio  ledger,  like  those  employed  in  the  custom- 
house, and  furnished  to  the  native  scribe  for  this  par- 
ticular service. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  a  wonderful  interest  in  this 
strange  book.  It  seemed  like  a  stream  of  light  coming 
from  one  of  the  darkest  places  of  the  earth,  as  many,  in 
their  ignorance,  have  regarded  it.  This  single  volume, 
thus  constructed,  brought  evidence  of  many  other  things 
along  with  it  It  told  us  of  religion  where  we  had 
thought  there  existed  only  the  grossest  forms  of  Fetish 
idolatry;  for  the  most  orthodox  Christian  need  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  Mohammedanism  is  religion— pure 
religion,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Tbe  Koran  is  a  very  devout 
book.     There  appears  everywhere  in  it  the  Yirath 
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Jehowah^  or  religion  in  its  pure  primary  etymological 
idea,  as  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
Besides  its  pure  monotheistic  aspect,  Mohammedanism 
is  eminently  a  religion  of  prayer,  though  lacking  the 
Christian  idea  of  a  divine  human  mediatorship.  Qod 
as  lawgiver,  as  judge,  as  an  ever- watchful  Providence, 
never  losing  sight  of  individuals  or  nations,  appears  on 
almost  every  page  of  the  Koran.  It  represents  him  as 
the  executor  of  a  stem  retribution,  and  yet  as  exhibitii^ 
a  melting  tenderness  that  reminds  us  of  the  strong  con- 
trasts of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  short,  there  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  most  powerfully  expressed,  those  fearful 
aspects  of  religion  which  give  to  the  more  loving  attri- 
butes of  Deity  their  most  precious  value,  but  which 
seem  to  be  losing  their  dread  conservative  force,  even 
in  what  we  call  our  "  evangelical  theology.'*  The  re- 
surrection, the  great  and  final  judgment,  the  doom  of 
the  wicked*— it  would  be  difficult  to  find  language 
stronger  than  that  in  which  the  Koran  sets  forth  these, 
whilst  ever  holding  up  the  thought  of  a  particular  Pro- 
vidence, and  of  a  retribution  that  never  slumbers,  even 
in  this  world.  A  thing,  however,  to  be  especially  noted 
is  the  strong  contrast  it  seems  fond  of  presenting  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future  life,  although  its  pic- 
tures of  the  latter  may  be  justly  blamed  as  having  too 
much  of  a  sensual  aspect. 

We  may,  as  Christians,  fearlessly  admit  those  excel- 
lencies of  the  Koran,  when  we  call  to  mind  an  import- 
ant and  even  essential  distinction  between  it  and  other 
books  called  sacred,  which  some  are  fond  of  placing  in 
parallelism  with  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  Koran 
is  a  reflection  of  the  Bible ;  it  is  grounded  on  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  it  woold  never  have  be^i  had 
not  Judaism  and  Christianity  been  before  it  The  Koran 
admits  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  both  New 
and  Old.  It  speaks  not  only  reverently,  but  tenderly 
and  lovingly,  of  Jesus,  or,  "7«a  hen  MaryamJ^  the 
"  Word  of  Truth,"  as  it  calls  him,  WLrat  xix.  35  ;  and 
it  is  only  in  some  few  places  of  the  later  chapters  that 
there  is  anything  inconsistent  with  this  spirit  Through- 
out the  better  part  of  the  book,  the  Kafirty  who  are  to 


be  forced  into  truth  by  the  sword,  aie  the  undean  and 
bloody  Pagan  idolaters. 

Belief  in  Mohammedanism  furnishes  a  more  encourag- 
ing basis  for  missionary  effort  than  can  be  found  among 
the  followers  of  the  worn-out  religions  of  Brahma, 
Buddha,  and  Confucius.  The  very  fact  that  the  Koranic 
religion  is  sharply  controversial  is  an  evidence  of  it^; 
vitality.  It  has  something  to  contend  f^r,  and  tre 
ought  to  esteem  it  the  more  highly  on  that  veiy  aocouDt 
It  is  better  to  meet  the  zealous  Islamite  in  this  vay 
than  to  encounter  the  meaningless  pantheism  of  the 
Hmdu,  who  has  lately  been  so  much  applauded  by  his 
fellow  Nothingarians  in  England,  or  the  stolid  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Chinese,  who  says :  '*  Our  Josh,  your  jGsb ; 
your  Josh  for  you,  our  Josh  for  us ;  all  very  good  Josh." 
A  contest  with  a  religion  that  has  such  a  living  basis  to 
it,  however  erroneous  or  deficient  we  may  esteem  it,  Is 
all  the  more  hopeful  in  the  end ;  and  for  his  own  soiil's 
health,  the  missionary  might  well  prefer  these  Koran- 
taught  Mandingo  negroes,  as  his  field  of  labour,  to  the 
conscience-deadened  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  China,  or 
Japan. 

The  contrast  between  the  religions  is  not  greater  than 
that  between  the  books  by  which  they  are  repreaentetl. 
Take  the  cold  abstractions,  the  dry  mysticism,  the  thin 
philosophisms,  which  are  held  up  to  our  admiration 
from  the  Hindu  books,  whatever  may  be  their  date,  or 
the  poor  barren  worldliness  which  is  all  that  we  get 
from  the  best  selections  made  firom  the  writings  of  Con- 
fucius, compare  them  with  the  glowing  devotion,  the 
sublime  earnestness,  the  pure,  distinct,  and  lofty  theism 
of  the  Koran,  and  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  fact  of  its 
triumph  wherever  it  met  those  lifeless  creeds.  It  was 
not  from  age  alone  that  they  were  powerless ;  but  be- 
cause they  never  had  in  them  that  strong  eonservatut 
element  which  distinguishes  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
Mohammedan  theism ;  in  other  words,  '*  the  fear  of 
the  Zord,^^  the  awe  of  a  holy,  personal,  retributive,  ab- 
hating,  right-loving  Qod.  We  thus  understand,  too, 
why  it  is  that  Mohammedanism  has  so  much  vigour  iX 
the  present  day. 
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[HOU  comest,  holy  eve. 

Sweet  Sabbath  of  the  day ; 
And  saddened  hearts  more  gently 
grieve, 
Submissive  to  thy  sway. 

Wo  rest,  in  tliis  thine  hour. 

Beneath  the  fading  sky ; 
TVe  feel  thy  touch  of  nameless  power. 

And  weep,  we  know  not  why. 


Another  day  withdraws, 

Whose  best  and  worst  we  know  ; 
It  greets  us  now  in  solemn  pause 

Ere  it  for  ever  go. 

To  every  life  a  close; 

But  only  man  can  mark, 
And  say,  while  evening  softly  glows 

''  Shall  I  so  meet  the  dark  ? '' 


Oir   EXTREMES   IN   OPIVIOK   AND   AGTIOK. 


ADDRESSED  TO  YOUNG  MEN.      BY  SAMUEL  BALEIGH,  ESQ. 


[TUDIOUS  young  men,  beginning  to 
think  for  themselves,  making  trial  of 
their  powers,  and  revolving  many 
questions  of  opinion  and  problems  of 
practical  life,  wUl,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  ponder 
sQch  suggestions  as  may  be  thrown  ont  by  one 
who  has  now  had  probably  more  lessons  than 
most  of  them  in  the  school  of  experience.  Those 
of  us  who  belong  to  the  older  generation  have 
still,  or  ought  to  have,  a  lively  sympathy  with 
the  ams  and  aspirations  of  an  earlier  time;  and 
both  older  and  younger  will,  I  trust,  find  that 
vhat  a  merely  sensational  taste  might  regard  as 
dry  and  commonplace,  an  earnest  desire  of  self- 
improvement  will  render  fresh  and  interesting; 
and  I  hope  that  the  views  unfolded  in  this  paper 
Till  be  found  worthy,  I  do  not  say  of  entire  as- 
sent, but  of  that  careful  consideration  which  we 
ought  to  bestow  on  whatever  stands  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
our  higher  nature. 

Introduction. — ^That  the  human  mind  is  liable 
to  fall  into  extremes,  is  matter  of  common  observa- 
tioa  One  extreme  often  succeeds  or  is  produced 
by  another.  Histoiy  furnishes  abundant  instances 
ifi  which  Divine  Providence  brings  good  out  of 
the  conflict  and  coUision  of  extremes  of  an  opposite 
character.  Statesmanship  has  had  no  more 
freqnint  problem  presented  for  solution  than  that 
of  raisiog  up  one  extreme  of  passion  or  opinion 
to  counterbalance  or  oversway  another.  Philoso- 
phers from  Aristotle  downwards  have  commended 
the  wisdom  of  the  middle  path  lying  equally  re- 
moved from  two  opposite  extremes.  In  the 
^ork  of  self -culture,  as  well  as  in  the  education 
('f  others,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
folate  and  restrain  the  tendencies  to  excess 
which  arise  in  ourselves,  or  in  those  whom  we 
desire  to  influence. 
593 


My  object  in  this  paper  will  be  to  show,  by 
some  selected  examples,  the  fallacy  and  danger 
of  extremes  in  the  formation  of  opinion  and  the 
conduct  of  life.  I  make  no  pretension  to  philo- 
sophic depth  or  exactness  of  method  in  my  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  which  you  will  at  once  see  is 
of  very  large  dimensions,  and  might  be  made  to 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  range  of  human  error. 
I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I  can  bring  out  a  few  princi- 
ples worthy  to  be  remembered,  and  impress  a  few 
lessons  which  may  be  found  useful  in  practical 
life.* 

Before  thus  illustrating  the  error  of  extremes 
by  examples,  we  may  consider  for  a  little  the 
springs  and  sources  of  the  tendency  to  extremes 
as  these  exist  in  our  mental  constitution  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Possessing  limited  faculties,  subject  to  evil 
through  weakness  and  passion,  and  so  being  both 
intellectually  and  morally  imperfect,  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  we  must  err.  Diverging 
on  one  side  or  the  other  from  the  central  standard 
of  right  and  duty,  we  may  be  said  so  far  in  all 
cases  of  error  to  tend  to  extremes,  leaving  the 
middle  path  of  safety  and  obedience,  and  over- 
passing the  limits  of  law  within  which,  as  in  a 
golden  mean,  truth  and  rectitude  find  at  once 
their  strength  and  their  repose. 

Accordingly,  the  great  design  of  the  Qospel 
(the  divine  remedy  of  all  human  error),  in  its 
practical  bearing  upon  the  mind  and  life  of  man, 
is  to  correct  and  restrain  this  tendency  to  excess 
which  manifests  itself  in  every  part  of  human 
thought  and  activity.  No  exhortations  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  Christian  disciple  more  solemnly 
thai>  the  call  to  "  moderation  in  all  things,''  as 
opposed  to  inordinate  affections — to  self-denial,  as 
opposed  to  self-indxdgence  and  excess.  More 
particularly,  however,  as  free  agents,  possessing 
the  faculty  of  will,  we  have  the  power  of  going 
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to  extremes  in  our  choice ;  and  sometimes  it  would 
seem  as  if  men  were  influenced  to  violent  or  ex- 
treme determinations  from  no  better  reason  than 
that  they  may  thereby  demonstrate  their  own  un- 
fettered freedom  of  action. 

Even  from  the  understanding  there  may  anse 
a  bias  to  extremes.  Independent  as  it  is  in  its 
nature,  and  impartial  as  it  may  seem  in  its  exer- 
cise, it  too  may  be  used  in  a  way  of  excess,  and 
in  its  undue  and  presumptuous  applications  may 
become  the  source  of  undeniable  extremes.  Mis- 
taking its  own  deductive  capacity  for  creative 
power,  it  is  ready  to  enter  with  an  over-confident 
step  into  regions  which  it  was  never  meant  to 
explore  without  superhuman  guidance,  and  will 
boldly  essay  to  ransack  deeps  which  the  Spirit  of 
Qod  alone  can  fiftthom  and  illumine. 

But,  above  all,  we  are  governed  by  our  affec- 
tions, which  are  undoubtedly  the  strongest  forces 
of  our  nature;  and  by  them  we  are  impelled  more 
powerfully  than  by  any  other  influence  to  ex- 
tremes of  feeling  and  action.  When  admiration 
is  excited  towards  any  person  or  object — ^still 
more,  when  love  exerts  its  deeper  power — ^how  is 
every  quality  of  excellence  enhanced,  how  is  eveiy 
feature  of  beauty  transfigured  in  our  esteem,  until 
all  surrounding  and  competing  objects  are  brought 
under  the  shadow  of  comparative  disregard  i  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  conceive  dislike  or  fear, 
how  naturally  we  attribute  odious  qualities  to 
those  who  are  thus  placed  in  antagonism  to  our 
sympathies,  and  how  strongly  are  we  tempted  to 
depreciate  and  undervalue  those  whom  an  un- 
biassed judgment  might  pronounce  to  be  worthy 
of  respect  and  love ! 

Looking  to  our  mental  constitution,  then,  we 
find  how  true  are  the  words  of  Bacon:  "The 
human  mind  resembles  not  a  diy-lighty  but 
admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and  passions,  which 
generate  their  own  system  accordingly ;  for  man 
alwap  believes  more  readily  that  which  he  pre- 
fers. He  therefore  rejects  difficulties  for  want  of 
patience  in  investigation;  sobriety  because  it 
limits  his  hope;  the  depths  of  nature  from  super- 
stition; the  light  of  experience  from  arrogance 
and  pride,  lest  his  mind  should  appear  to  be 
occupied  with  common  and  varying  objects ;  para- 
doxes from  a  fear  of  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  ; 
in   short,   his  feelings   imbue   and   corrupt  his 


understanding  in    innumerable   and  sometimes 
imperceptible  ways." 

Then  how  sad  it  is  to  see,  as  we  sometimes  do, 
in  things  bearing  on  character  and  moral  devdop- 
ment)  that  a  slight  early  bias  in  a  wrong  direction, 
remaining  unchecked,  acquires  in  after  years  such 
baleful  power  as  to  shadow  the  whole  future  of 
life.  The  fountain-heads  of  tendency,  springing 
up  and  filling  the  channels  of  habit,  flow  on 
through  the  long-drawn  valleys  of  life,  and,  un- 
noticed as  they  may  have  been  in  their  first 
beginnings,  their  accumulated  forces,  under  the 
pressure  of  temptation,  perhaps,  or  in  the  floods 
of  passion,  may  reach  their  destined  consumma- 
tion in  the  most  sorrowful  and  ruinous  extremes. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  in  seeking  to  show 
the  evil  of  extremes,  we  are  in  any  way  surest- 
ing  to  your  preference  or  approbation  the  negatiTe 
qualities  of  indecision  or  indifference.  An  adeqiute 
measure  of  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  decision  of 
character,  are  indispensable  in  the  effectual  pro- 
secution of  every  good  enterprise  in  this  world; 
and  a  noble  life  will  lack  all  vital  motive,  if  there 
be  not,  as  its  sustaining  impulses,  earnest  con- 
viction and  invincible  loyalty  of  soul  to  truth  and 
duty.  But  these  in  minds  of  the  right  tone  and 
capacity  are  perfectly  c(»npatible  with  abstinence 
from  all  extremes  properly  so  called,  for  th^  do 
not  forbid  candour  and  discrimination.  Bather 
do  the  virtues  of  dedsion  and  earnestness  foster 
the  just  and  generous  sentiments  which  spring 
from  the  calmness  of  well-assured  ccmviction,  just 
as  the  sense  of  insecurity  arising  &om  doubt  and 
uncertainty  has  often  in  bistoiy  been  seen  to 
prompt  to  the  extremes  of  violence  and  posecn- 
tion. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  odhun  of  ex- 
tremes can  always  be  avoided  by  the  lovers  of 
truth,  for  no  device  of  error  is  more  commonly 
resorted  to  than  the  imputaticm  of  irrational  ex- 
cess, nay,  of  absolute  ^  madness,"  to  those  who 
speak  only  ''  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.'' 
Partisans  and  sophistical  pleaders  oontinuallj 
resort  to  this  vulgar  fedlacy ;  and  if  we  cannot  bear 
to  have  our  views  stigmatized  with  the  opprobrious 
epithets  attached  to  the  extremes  to  which  it  is 
alleged  they  tend,  we  had  better  at  once  determine 
to  have  no  opinions  whatever,  and  so  escape  the 
irksomeness   of    misrepresentation    by   keeping 
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silence  upon  eveiy  question  affecting  the  truth  of 
God  and  the  good  of  man,  and  thus  purchase  an 
ignoble  quiet  by  resolving  ourselves  into  moral 
and  intellectual  nullitiefi. 

Still  extremes — brightly  so  named — ought  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  object  of  my  present  address  is 
to  illustrate  their  fjEdlacy  and  danger,  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  and  regulate  whatever  ten- 
dencies there  may  be  in  ourselves  to  errors  of  that 
description. 

I  shall  select  my  illustrative  examples — 

Firtt^  From  cases  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
opinion. 

Secondj  From  cases  bearing  on  the  conduct  of 
life. 

L — ^EXTREMES  OF  OPHQON. 

In  forming  our  opinions  we  are  apt  to  give  un- 
dae  weight  to  one  set  of  considerations,  and  to 
ignore  or  undervalue  others  which  should  come  in 
to  modify  our  judgment  It  is  the  mark  of  a 
sound  and  capacious  mind  to  hold  firmly  by 
tvo  or  more  principles,  which,  though  in  them- 
selves  undoubtedly  tme^  are  yet  possibly  not 
susceptible  of  perfect  logical  reconcilement  with 
eacli  other.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  evidence 
(^  weakness  and  narrowness  to  be  driven  along  in 
the  logical  groove  to  extreme  conclusions  for  want 
of  the  power  to  bring  other  faculties  into  play 
which  shall  balance  what  may  seem  to  be  the 
ratiocinative  necessities,  and  give  a  wholesome 
breadth  and  moderation  to  the  views  which  we 
finaUy  adopt  It  has  been  well  said  by  Coleridge 
concerning  faith,  that  it  is  not  the  act  of  one  part 
of  oor  natore  merely,  such  as  of  the  intellect  or 
the  heart,  but  is  a  ^' total  act  of  the  soul"  In 
the  same  way  it  may  be  said  that  every  opinion 
iuTolving  general  principles,  soundly  and  intelli- 
gently fdrmed,  is  the  result  of  the  combined  and 
hannonious  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  reason, 
affection,  imagination,  and  of  that  "common 
s^se "  which  may  be  r^arded  as  the  synthetic 
product  of  all  our  powers  and  susceptibilities. 

Free  Will  and  Necessity, — ^As  an  example  of 
what  I  refer  to^  no  sul:ject  presents  a  more  cru- 
cial instance  than  that  of  free  will  and  necessity, 
which  in  all  ages  has  furnished  so  tantalizing  a 
problem  to  the  eager  wit  of  man.  If  we  regard 
only  logical  sequences,  and  rigorously  pursue 
^thout  faltering  the  deductions  which  flow  from 


infinite  sovereignty,  working  out  its  indefeasible 
purposes  by  laws  and  incidents  all  alike  pre- 
ordained, and  take  no  account,  by  the  higher 
intuition,  of  what  is  involved  in  free  spiritual 
personality  both  in  Qod  and  man,  we  arrive,  by 
inevitable  compulsion,  at  a  doctrine  of  fatalism, 
which  would  convert  the  whole  moral  universe 
into  mere  clock-work  and  machinery.  By  giv- 
ing exclusive  place  to  the  working  of  fixed  law, 
and  the  absolute  efficiency  of  mere  will  in  the 
government  of  the  world,  we  may  for  a  time  seem 
to  foster  emotions  of  pious  humility;  but  in 
ultimate  effect  such  thoughts,  when  exclusively 
cherished,  are  sure  to  harden  the  heart  and  blunt 
the  moral  sense,  because  they  deprive  the  char- 
acter of  God  and  his  daily  providence  over  us  of 
their  most  affecting  charm,  and  take  away  from 
life  and  duty,  responsibility  and  hope,  all  their 
solemn  interest  and  all  their  tender  reality.  This 
extreme  has  sometimes  been  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  leading  more  or  less  to  the 
hideous  practical  extremes  of  Antinomianism. 
What  has  displayed  itself  in  fanatical  excesses  in 
other  countries  and  earlier  times  may,  even  among 
ourselves,  work  more  insidiously,  making  some- 
times, we  fear,  the  pride  of  theological  orthodoxy 
co-exist  unrebuked  with  those  blemishes  of  tem- 
per and  life  which  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  are 
a  reproach  to  the  name  of  Christ 

Not  that  we  would  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
divine  sovereignty  should  be  doubted  or  qualified 
in  its  aU-embracing  comprehensiveness — ^not  that 
anjrthing,  either  moral  or  material,  is  exempt  from 
the  reign  of  law,  or  that  there  may  not  be  per- 
vading the  universe  of  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible being  a  principle  which  may  be  fairly  enough 
denominated  '^ moral"  or  ^philosophical  ne- 
cessity;" but  while  all  this  may  be  true  to 
abstract  reason,  it  concerns  us  practically  little 
or  nothing.  The  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do 
is  not  to  be  resolved  into  separate  attributes,  upon 
each  of  which  we  may  reason  and  deduce  con- 
clusions €td  infinitum,  as  if  that  one  attribute 
were  in  itself  God.  He  is  to  us  what  defies  all 
science  and  philosophy  to  analyze  or  define — A 
Person — ^The  Everlasting  Father — ^who,  when  he 
chooses  his  chief  and  most  truly  representitivc 
attribute,  tells  us  that  he  is  "Love" — Love  em- 
bodied in  a  redeeming  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Elder 
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Brother;  and  thus,  when  we  rightly  think  of 
God,  we  are  lifted  away  from  the  dim  region  of 
metaphysical  abstraction  to  the  realm  of  living 
reality.  When  we  are  affected  by  the  events  of 
life  and  providence,  we  deal  not  with  the  stem 
impassivities  of  law,  but  with  the  grace  and  pity, 
or  with  the  displeasure,  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

And  as  God  is  thus  a  personality,  so  we  to  him 
and  ourselves  are  persons  also.  We  are  made  in 
the  likeness  of  the  Maker,  that  likeness  consisting 
essentially  in  free  spiritual  personality,  which  im- 
plies moral  freedom  and  responsibility.  In  the 
extreme  necessitarian  theory  any  such  being  would 
be  a  logical  impossibility.  Man,  free  and  re- 
sponsible, could  not  come  into  existence  under  the 
reign  of  an  iron  law  of  mechanical  sequence ;  so 
that,  looking  to  necessity  alone,  we  come  to  this 
notable  paradox,  that  man  has  a  faculty  within 
himself  by  which  he  can  demonstrate  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  own  existence.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
necessity,  "  All  theory  is  for  it,  all  experience  is 
against  it;"  and  doubtless  we  must  hold  both 
truths  under  the  proper  qualifications,  and  avoid 
the  extremes  of  necessitarian  fatalism  on  the  one 
side  and  the  shallowness  of  Arminian  notions  of 
liberty  on  the  other.  The  great  truths  which 
reside  in  the  two  spheres  of  thought  will  here- 
after, if  not  here,  come  to  be  reconciled  and  har-> 
monized.  As  grandiloquently  suggested  by 
Bailey  in  his  poem  of  "  Festus,"  "  Free-will  is  but 
necessity  in  play ;  the  clattering  of  the  golden 
reins  that  guide  the  thunder-footed  coursers  of 
the  sun."  The  scriptural  reconcilement  of  the 
two  truths  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  poetical, 
because  it  commends  itself  to  Christian  expe- 
rience,— "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you 
to  will  and  to  do."  "  The  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal.  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his.  And,  Let  him  that  nameth 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity." 

Rdigion  and  Science. — Another  subject  belong- 
ing to  the  history  of  opinion  furnishes  instruc- 
tive examples  of  extremes  occurring  sometimes 
on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  I  refer 
to  the  relation  between  religious  faith  and  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

We  are  familiar,  in  connection  with  such  names 


as  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  with  the  old  extremes 
of  intolerance  and  repression  directed  against  the 
discoveries  and  demonstrations  of  natural  science. 
We  have  also  frequently  seen  the  fears  of  religions 
men  regarding  the  probable  effects  of  such  dis- 
coveries disappointed  by  the  result  On  the  one 
hand,  the  sages  of  science  have  often  been  humble 
believers  in  the  Bible,  and  on  the  other,  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  have  often  been  among 
the  learned  in  science ;  so  that,  in  our  day,  all  re- 
spectable religious  literature  now  fully  concedes 
the  amplest  rights  of  inquiry  and  investigation  t/) 
the  explorers  of  God*s  material  works.  In  every 
Protestant  country  it  has  become  the  settled  con- 
viction of  intelligent  religious  men  that  scientific 
research  is  not  a  thing  to  be  feared  but  encouraged, 
and  that  in  the  long'  run  the  Word  of  God  will 
assuredly  come  to  be  harmonized  with  his  work?. 

In  these  times,  I  am  sony  to  say,  we  are 
forced  to  witness  too  frequently  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  scientific  presumption,  not  so  much 
from  the  real  leaders  of  science  (though  some  of 
them  are  not  wholly  guiltless  of  indulging  an  un- 
friendly tone  and  tendency  of  suggestion  on  points 
necessarily  affecting  revealed  truth)  as  firom  the 
sciolists  and  Uttirateiirs  that  follow  in  the  wake  of 
advancing  science,  who  are  always  ready,  in  the 
spirit  of  mischief  and  irreverence,  to  proclaim  some 
new  discovery,  as  if  it  were  an  invincible  Goliath 
come  forth  to  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God. 

Hence  a  conflict  between  the  old  religious  view 
of  the  world  and  the  progress  of  physical  research, 
which  has  produced  unexpected  and  unseemly 
results  even  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  itself, 
and  sometimes  perplexes  and  alarms  not  a  few 
ingenuous  inquirers  who  do  not  yet  see  exactly 
how  such  opposite  views  of  the  universe  can  be 
kept  from  coming  into  collision. 

Now,  without  entering  upon  any  of  the  special 
questions  which  are  at  the  present  time  so  much 
agitated — about  such  matters  as  (1)  The  age  of 
the  world;  (2)  The  origin  of  species;  (3)  The 
antiquity  of  man ;  (4)  The  law  of  continuity, 
and  the  like — ^we  shall  merely  try  to  point  out 
wherein  as  we  humbly  think  the  scientific  extreme 
consists,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a  mle  or 
test  which  may  guide  and  satisfy  our  judgment 
in  cases  that  arise  from  time  to  tima 

The  religious  extreme  (now  genevully  exploded) 
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would  arrest  inquiry  or  condemn  its  results  as 
opposed  to  certain  statements  or  inferences  found 
in  or  founded  upon  the  Scriptures,  the  document 
of  faith  ]  thus  out  of  spiritual  premises  or  assump- 
tions drawing  physical  conclusions  which  the 
world  of  matter  refuses  to  acknowledge. 

The  scientific  extreme,  on  the  other  hand;  con- 
sists iu  the  opposite  fallacy  of  drawing  spiritual 
conclosions  from  physical  premises.  The  dis- 
coverer or  teacher  of  material  facts,  processes,  and 
laws,  passes  out  of  the  physical  region,  and  as- 
sumes a  right  to  draw  conclusions  trenchuig  at 
least  upon  such  high  matters  as  (1)  the  personality 
of  the  Creator;  (2). the  origin  of  man;  (3)  his 
relations  spiritually  to  the  law  and  providence  of 
God;  (4)  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  prayer; 
and  (5)  the  use  and  reasonableness  of  confession 
and  repentance.  The  presumption  of  such  an 
attempt  is  not  greater  than  its  absurdity.  For 
Avhat  can  xmy  one  learn  of  the  properties  and  re- 
ktions  of  spiritual  beings  by  exploring  the  subt- 
lest affinities  and  most  recondite  processes  of 
matter]  What  can  physical  chauge,  however 
cunningly  traced,  or  natural  law,  however  widely 
found  to  prevail,  tell  us  of  the  origin,  the  action, 
or  the  well-being  of  that  which  is  spiritual  ? 
Simply  nothing.  Science  and  religion  are  con- 
versant with  two  wholly  separate  regions  or  plat* 
forms  of  truth.  Each  in  its  own  province  is 
legitimately  sovereign,  and  each  may  unjustly  in- 
vade the  neighbouring  kingdom.  Take  one  simple 
example,  which  will  illustrate  clearly  enough 
what  I  mean.  Science  teaches  the  laws  by 
which  com  grows  out  of  the  earth.  Religion 
teaches  that  our  heavenly  Father  gives  us  our 
daily  bread.  Both  these  views  of  the  same  fact 
are  true,  the  one  without  prejudice  to  the  other ; 
and  it  is  mere  confusion  of  idea,  or  stupid  and 
intolerant  pedantry,  to  suppose  that  the  truth  of 
the  one  position  implies  to  any  extent  the  false- 
hood of  the  other.  Science  cannot  legitimately 
reach  any  conclusion  out  of  her  own  province  of 
the  material  Whenever  she  invades  a  higher 
region — by  pretending  to  throw  light  on  man, 
spiritually  considered,  or  his  destiny,  or  by  talk- 
ing as  if  the  processes  of  Nature  can  have  had  no 
beginning — she  enters  a  grander  and  rarer  sphere 
than  her  own,  and  may  be  promptly  reminded 
that  the  attitude  of  reverence  and  submission  is 


much  more  becoming  even  to  her,  than  the  lan- 
guage of  self-confident  dogmatism. 

No  doubt  difficulties  and  questions  of  the 
deepest  interest  wiU  arise  as  the  progress  of  in- 
vestigation displaces  old  notions,  and  forces  us  to 
re-adjust  our  views  of  many  things  which  we  had« 
perhaps  unwarrantably,  supposed  to  be  settled 
by  divine  authority.  Very  startling  results  will 
even  seem  for  a  time  to  come  into  view,  as  the 
natural  explorer  traces  his  dim  adventuious  way 
along  the  buried  records  of  earth's  history,  or  the 
mysterious  procession  of  living  organisms  through 
the  manifold  and  ever-varying  forms  of  animate 
existence  ;  but  we  are  not  to  lay  an  arrest  upon 
his  advance,  nor  can  we  justly  treat  his  results 
with  scorn  or  disregard,  as  long  as  he  keeps 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  physical  facts,  and 
the  laws  and  inferences  deducible  from  these.  If 
the  results  suggested  appear  strange  or  shocking, 
let  them  be  met,  not  by  the  cry  that  religion  is 
in  danger,  but  by  the  demand  for  deeper  research 
and  a  wider  induction.  Qod's  true  religion  can 
never  be  in  danger  from  the  facts  of  God*s  own 
world,  and  reconcilement  and  harmony  must  in 
due  time  be  evolved  from  all  apparent  conflict 

On  the  other  hand,  and  while  we  thus  give  the 
largest  latitude  to  the  natural  investigator  within 
his  own  province,  and  would  lend  no  aid  in  cast- 
ing odium  on  those  who  fearlessly  follow  the 
"footprints  of  the  Creator"  wherever  they  are 
found  and  whithersoever  they  lead,  we  again  as- 
sert (with  the  perfect^  and  indeed  sorrowful,  assur- 
ance that  we  are  making  no  false  accusation)  that 
some  representatives  of  natural  science  have  re« 
peatedly  of  late  shovm  a  disposition  to  abuse  the 
liberty  freely  conceded  to  them  by  insinuating  (of 
course  by  enormous  strides  of  false  lo^c)  that 
certain  truths  of  revelation  and  certain  vital 
realities  of  the  spiritual  economy  are  necessarily 
undermined  by  their  alleged  discoveries.  It  is  here 
— in  this  audacious  pretension — that  we  are  en- 
titled to  meet  them  "  beard  to  beard,"  and  beat 
them  back  into  their  own  domain.  For  it  is  by 
faith  alone  that  we  can  understand  the  transcend- 
ent miracle  of  creation,  whensoever  in  past  eons 
of  time  it  may  have  taken  place.  It  was  by  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  that  man's  spirit  was 
breathed  into  him,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
process  of  genetic  descent  or  direct  construction 
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by  which  his  body  tpos  prepared  for  its  reception. 
And  man,  as  he  now  exists  on  the  earth,  is  in 
filial  relation  to  God,  who  sustains  and  governs 
all  his  life  by  special  providence,  whatsoever  may 
be  the  uniformities  of  law  through  which  he  ful- 
fils his  loving  purposes.  The  above  very  im- 
portant distinction  is  explicitly  acknowledged  by 
Darwin  in  his  recently  published  work  on  the 
^  Descent  of  Man  "  viewed  merely  in  his  physical 
structure  and  development;  and  that  eminent 
naturalist  and  daring  investigator  of  the  strange 
and  perhaps  humbling  affinities  and  resemblances 
which  connect  man's  bodily  form  with  the  types  of 
existence  appearing  in  the  lower  animals,  candidly 
admits  that  he  has  no  means  of  determining 
when  or  how — ^that  is,  at  what  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  by  what  causes — ^the  rational  or  spiritual 
was  first  introduced  and  vitally  associated  with 
his  animal  economy.  The  grand  truth  of  man's 
spiritual  being  as  "  the  son  of  God/'  made  in  his 
image  and  partaking  of  his  own  nature,  is  not, 
therefore,  necessarily  assailed  by  Darwinian  re- 
search ;  and  so  long  as  this  is  so,  it  seems  wiser 
to  give  untrammelled  course  to  natural  observa- 
tion, knowing  as  we  do  that  the  foundations  can 
never  be  destroyed. 

Physical  science  in  recent  times  has  made 
astonishing  progress,  and  it  is  perhaps  natural 
that  extravagant  views  of  her  powers  and  pre- 
tensions should  be  entertained  by  those  who  look 
no  higher  than  visible  phenomena ;  and  in  like 
manner  very  groundless  fears  may  be  harboured 
respecting  the  havoc  which  her  advance  is  likely 
to  make  among  the  ranks  of  believing  men.  A 
little  ridicule  is  sometimes  wholesome,  and  serves 
to  reveal  the  laughable  weakness  of  views  which 
may  look  dignified  and  formidable  when  coming 
from  learned  professors  speaking  in  set  phrase 
from  presidential  chairs.  At  a  recent  meeting  in 
an  English  town,  an  intelligent  working-man,  giv- 
ing his  sentiments  on  religion  and  things  in  gene- 
ral, in  connection  with  the  question  of  social  pro- 
gress, frankly  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  science 
alone,  denounced  all  parsons  as  humbugs,  and 
roundly  asserted  that  the  man  who  discovered 
gas  did  more  for  human  progress  than  all  the 
clergy  of  Europe  had  done  for  a  thousand  years  ! 
Another  and  still  more  intelligent  member  of  the 
meeting,  in  speaking  of  this  confession  of  his 


neighbour's  faith,  instead  of  calling  him  infidel  or 
secularist^  did  what  was  far  more  effective  both 
with  the  audience  and  the  man  himself,  by  sub- 
jecting his  statement  to  a  little  gentle  ridicule. 
"Unlike  my  firiend,"  he  said,  "I  believe  in  par- 
sons— or  rather  I  believe  in  Him  whose  Word 
they  preach.  I  have  got  much  good  from  minis- 
ters ;  and  when  I  am  dying,  I  mean  to  send  for 
one  to  pray  with  ma  As  for  our  friend  here,  he, 
of  course,  when  dying,  vrill  only  have  to  send  for 
the  gasfitter  !" 

It  is  feared  that  some  of  our  scientific  savans 
have  no  higher  notion  of  spirit  than  may  be 
derived  from  the  analogies  of  th^  material  world, 
and  there  sometimes  appears  in  eloquent  writing 
a  piety  of  the  pantheistic  type,  which  takes  plea- 
sure in  regarding  the  uprising  of  devotion  to  God 
as  on  a  level,  in  philosophic  contemplation,  with 
the  waving  of  the  forest  leaves  or  the  singing  of 
the  mountain  rills.  While  such  writers  would 
not  liken  the  soul  of  man  to  so  much  gas  (for 
that  would  be  unpoetical),  the  voices  which  they 
affbct  to  hear  from  the  heart  of  the  universe  reach 
their  climax  of  comfort  in  anticipation  of  death  in 
such  ice-cold  words  as  these,  "  Drop  of  the  mighty 
sea,  shrouded  in  mystery,  join  the  vast  waters,  and 
roll  with  them  on ;"  thus  merging  man's  spirit  in 
the  mysterious  procession  of  the  visible  universe, 
and  utterly  quenching  the  yearnings  of  his  heart 
for  love  and  communion  with  higher  and  kindred 
natures  to  which  the  hope  and  assurance  of  per- 
sonal immortality  teaches  him  to  look  forward 

Theology, — It  would  not  be  proper  in  such  a 
paper  as  this  to  overlook  altogether  the  extremes 
that  occur  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. Avoiding  those  that  are  subjects  of  active 
controversy  at  present  within  and  among  the 
evangelical  Churches  of  the  country,  I  venture 
to  invite  attention  to  some  examples  that  are  of 
general  interest  to  Christians.  Addressing  earnest 
and  ingenuous  youths,  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
warning  them  against  the  danger  of  rushing  to 
extreme  conclusions,  or  committing  themselves  to 
dogmatic  theories  on  points  of  opinion  and  theo- 
logical system  which  are  not  plainly  declared  in 
Scripture,  but  are  merely  reasoned  out  by  the 
logical  faculty  of  man,  applied  to  statements  and 
analogies  which  transcend  our  full  comprehension. 
At  all  events,  not  to  place  that  which  is  inferential 
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and  speculative  upon  the  same  level  as  that  which 
is  direct  and  authoritative.  Intellectaal  theo- 
logians, of  the  hard  and  fast  type,  too  readily  for- 
get this  distinction;  and  even  good  men,  of 
hamblc  and  kindly  sympathies,  sometimes  cast 
stambling'blocks  in  the  way  of  inquirers  by  ex- 
aggerating the  importance  of  secondary  and 
doubtful  views,  and  refusing  to  see  or  acknow- 
ledge the  grounds  on  which  reasonable  doubt 
may  be  suggested.  There  is  nothing  in  evangeli- 
cal circles  which  is  more  strongly  condemned 
tlian  Rationalism;  and  yet  true  it  is  and  of 
verity,  that  doctrinal  argumentation  on  many 
subjects  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  pure 
Rationalism,  working,  of  course,  not  upon  the 
uatural  elements  alone,  but  on  the  contents  of  the 
Bible  and  the  analogies  of  human  life. 

Be  on  your  guard,  I  would  venture  to  say, 
against  this  form — ^not  the  least  subtle  and  per- 
mcious — of  evangelical  Eationalism;  or,  as  the 
Tenerable  German  sage  Tholuck  calls  it,  ^'  narrow- 
minded  conf  essionaUsm,''  which,  as  he  lately  said, 
hopes  to  ^  defend  the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel 
with  greater  success  the  more  exclusively  it  plants 
itself  upon  the  platform  of  its  own  Church,  and 
stands  in  opposition  to  all  others."  A  few  ex- 
amples will  suffice  to  convey  a  fair  impression  of 
what  I  regard  as  involving  theological  extremes, 
and  I  have  selected  them  on  the  principle  of 
rather  pointing  to  the  mote  in  our  own  eye  (if  it 
be  no  more)  than  descanting  self-complacently  on 
the  beam  that  may  be  in  our  brother's  eye. 

(1.)  Atonement — Even  this  central  doctrine 
of  the  gospel  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  overstated. 
The  vicarioosness  of  it  must  have  some  limit,  else 
would  believers  lose  their  personality,  and  Christ 
would  then  have  suffered  remorse.  Yet  up  to 
that  limit,  mysterious  and  undefined  as  it  is,  he 
no  doubt  suffered  and  served  for  us,  'Hhe  just 
for  the  unjust,"  else  would  we  perish  in  and  by 
our  own  sinful  personality.  (2.)  The  Sahbath, — 
That  the  Lord's-day  is  now  by  divine  sanction  the 
Christian  Sabbath  for  rest  and  worship— a  day 
«f  spiritual  joy  and  liberty ;  that  it  is  a  day  to 
be  guarded  from  invasion  even  for  its  secular 
advantages  by  social  arrangements  and  legislative 
authority,  are  positions  which  may  be  firmly  held 
and  earnestly  contended  for,  without  necessarily 
adopting  every  extreme  formula  of  Sabbatarian 


doctrine,  which,  if  consistently  held  and  applied, 
would  convict  the  propounders  themselves  of  sin 
every  Sabbath  day,  and  subject  them  to  a  bondage 
which  our  Lord  evidently  dissolved  by  his  teach- 
ing, and  which  the  great  apostle  treats  as  among 
things  which  have  been  done  away.  (3.)  Church 
Auilyyriiy, — While  we  reject  the  Bomish  theory 
of  the  Church,  and  see  in  the  great  supersti- 
tion, and  all  that  tends  to  it,  the  sorcery  which 
bewitches  nations,  let  us  avoid  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  individualism,  and  give  the  visible 
Church  and  its  ordinances  a  proper  place  in  our 
esteem.  Not  that  the  Church,  or  its  rites  or 
officers,  can  ever  come  between  the  soul  and 
Christ;  not  that  the  conscience  can  own  any 
other  Lord  than  Qod  alone;  but  that,  for  the 
great  ends  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  he  has  given 
ministers  and  ordinances,  which  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  support  and  honour,  and  reverently  use ; 
"  every  man"  at  the  same  time  being  '*  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind ; "  "  every  man  eiu^mining 
himself,"  and  aU  professing  disciples  "proving 
their  own  selves."  The  Bedeemer,  in  his  living 
glory  and  promised  presence,  is  a  fitter  object  of 
trust  than  any  servant  whom  he  sends  :  we  come, 
not  to  priest  or  presbyter,  but  to  him,  that  he 
may  ^ve  us  rest.  And  (4.)  Zeal  for  Tlicory. — Is 
thece  not  at  this  time  too  generally  pervading  the 
evangelical  world  an  idea  that  Christians  are  called 
to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  in  the  world,  and  advance 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  especially,  if  not  exclusively, 
by  contending  for  orthodox  doctrines,  rather  than 
by  embodying  the  truth  in  benevolent,  devout,  and 
practically  useful  lives.  A  minute  and  almost  im- 
perceptible difference  in  the  way  of  stating  a 
mere  point  of  relation  between  one  part  of  truth 
and  another,  will  engross  attention  and  move  large 
ecclesiastical  bodies  to  high  excitement;  while 
luxury,  wrath,  pride,  selfishness,  are  regarded  as 
only  venial  short-comings,  or  accepted  as  the  ne- 
cessary forms  of  that  polite  and  politic  Christianity 
which,  with  a  view  to  "  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,"  is  earnestly  solicitous  of  securing  a  "  first- 
class"  ticket  for  the  present  one — the  reversion 
of  the  next  being  perhaps  too  easily  taken  for 
granted.  These  are  extremes  incident  to  a  too 
comfortably  circumstanced  and  exclusive  evan- 
gelism, scrupulous  enough  in  its  logic,  and  un- 
compromising enough   in  its  testimony  to  the 
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minutiflB  of  abstract  truth,  but  wanting  the  soul 
of  love,  and  knowing  very  imperfectly  what  man- 
ner of  spirit  it  ought  to  be  of.  A  "  resolute 
evangelism "  is  doubtless  the  forlorn-hope  of  the 
world  in  this  seething-time  of  unbelief  and  un- 
settlement ;  but  it  must  be  an  evangelism,  not  of 
elaborate  dogmas  merely,  but  of  living  faith  and 
self-denying  life  —  an  evangelism  displaying  a 
'^  real  presence "  formed  in  the  heart,  breathing 
over  all  the  life,  and  overflowing  in  Christian  fel- 
lowship as  well  as  brotherly  feeling  to  all,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  need  and  claim,  not  healing 
and  help  only,  but  sympathy  and  justice. 

Politics, — ^The  political  field  furnishes  abundant 
examples  of  the  error  of  extremes.  The  personal 
and  class  interests  of  men  are  so  directly  involved 
in  the  views  which  are  applied  to  public  affairs,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  strong  feeling  should  be 
evoked  by  the  discussions  and  contests  of  politics. 
It  has  been  said  that  men  would  not  scruple  to 
doubt  and  deny  even  mathematical  truths,  if  their 
interests  were  thereby  prejudicially  affected.  And 
reverting  to  what  we  said  at  the  outset,  as  to  the 
sources  in  human  nature  of  the  tendency  to  ez« 
tremes,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  political  ques- 
tions, perhaps  more  than  in  any  other,  the  mind 
admits  a  very  strong  *'  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions." 

In  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  two  op- 
posing forces  of  opinion  have  come  into  collision, 
and  are  even  now  struggling  for  the  mastery. 
Without  assuming  to  point  your  way  to  any  par- 
ticular conclusions,  or  revealing,  otherwise  than 
incidentally,  my  own  political  sympathies,  I  would 
merely  mention  some  of  the  causes  and  influences 
which  tend  to  produce  the  conservative  or  anti- 
democratic extreme  on  the  one  side,  and  the  de- 
mocratic or  reforming  extreme  on  the  other. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  class  possessing  power 
(and  its  fruits)  to  retain  it,  must  always  be  a 
strongly  resistive  barrier  against  proposals  of 
change,  and  will  supply  an  important  vis  inertice 
or  gravitation  force  in  favour  of  "  things  as  they 


are. 


ft 


2.  High-class  feeling — real  in  the  well-educated 
and  refined,  affected  in  the  merely  rich  and  mate- 
rially prosperous — will  always  bear  instinctively 
against  the  admission  of  any  kind  of  equality 
with  crowds  of  common  people.     Not  that  those 


who  cherish  this  fiastidious  feeling  would  desire 
to  harm  their  humbler  fellow-dtizens.  They 
would,  on  the  contrary,  be  ready  to  do  much  for 
them,  by  schools,  better  dwellings,  and  such  like ; 
but  they  would  rather  keep  them  at  a  distance,  as 
interesting  tame  animab  of  a  different  genus.  To 
suggest  social  brotherhood,  and  inquire  whether 
they  are  not  '^our  own  flesh  and  blood'*  (what- 
ever Christianity  may  say  about  that  question), 
is  high  treason  against  Norman  blood,  and  the 
time-honoured  privil^es  of  the  ruling  class.  The 
prosperous  middle  classes  of  this  country  no  doubt 
have  a  prevalent  weakness,  which  discerning  satir- 
ists can  trace  in  the  various  forms  of  snobbish- 
ness ;  and  any  Conservative  candidate  (especially 
if  his  name  has  a  handle  to  it)  and  the  cause  he 
represents  is  always  sure  of  the  votes  of  that  toti 
large  class  whose  cardinal  principle  in  life  is  an- 
nounced by  one  of  Dickens's  characters, — '*  Let  us 
be  genteel,  or  die  ! " 

3.  Hero-worship  leads  to  the  exaltation  of 
mere  power — ^might,  as  if  it  were  right ;  and  this, 
combined  with  timidity  and  the  love  of  quiet  and 
order,  is  apt,  in  the  literary  or  recluse  mind,  to 
produce  a  nervous  horror  of  all  popular  movements 
and  demands.  When  this  learned  panic  breaks 
out  in  frantic  raving  over  the  notion  of  an  un- 
washed navvy  giving  a  vote  like  a  professor  of 
Greek  or  a  metropolitan  editor,  it  may  be  only  a 
source  of  amusement ;  but  when  it  calls  tragically 
for  blood,  or  gloats  over  the  idea  of  grape-shot 
clearing  our  streets,  it  presents  the  conservative 
extreme  in  a  fismatical  and  revolting  aspect. 

4.  Another  source  of  conservative  extreme  is 
the  want  of  faith  in  world  providence,  as  involving 
a  plan  and  progress  of  humanity.  This  element 
I  have  not  time  now  to  dwell  upon.  It  might 
lead  me  to  take  up  one  species  of  extreme  which 
in  this  country  we  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very 
prone  to  indulge — I  mean  the  extreme  arising 
from  an  unduly  exaggerated  feeling  of  patriotism. 
The  great  war  between  the  North  and  South 
American  States,  arising  out  of  the  slave  system, 
and  which  it  was  the  means  of  abolishing,  gave 
occasion  among  us  to  a  strongly-marked  and  still 
uncomfortably -remembered  example  of  what  I 
refer  to.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  view  of  the 
progress,  and  perhaps  too  arrogant  pretensions,  of 
the  great  American  Eepublic,  which   (notwith- 
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Btanding  all  its  faults  and  provocations  to  us) 
seems  destined  by  Divine  providence  to  enter 
upon  an  inheritance  of  freedom,  happiness,  and 
power,  such  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen,  the 
feeling  of  patriotic  prejudice  in  this  country 
has  been  hitherto  largely  too  much  that  of  Balak 
with  reference  to  Israel :  '*  Behold,  there  is  a 
people  gone  forth  from  Egypt :  behold,  they 
cover  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  abide  over  against 
us :  come  therefore,  curse  us  this  people  j  for  they 
are  too  mighty  for  us."  This  selfish  prayer  dur- 
ing the  American  struggle  was  responded  to  by 
not  a  few  Balaams,  who  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness,  and  by  crowds  of  such  faith- 
ful animals  as  the  unfaithful  prophet  bestrode, 
who  might  well  say  to  their  patrician  masters, 
"  Are  not  we  thine  asses,  upon  which  thou  hast 
ridden  ever  since  we  were  thine,  unto  this 
day] " 

5.  Did  space  permit  I  might  refer  also  to  another 
and  temporary  cause  of  conservative  misappre- 
hension in  the  contest  between  labour  and  capital, 
which  has  arisen  naturally  during  recent  years 
from  the  increased  supply  of  gold  and  other  causes 
altering  the  relation  between  money  and  com- 
modities, and  making  a  change  and  (nominal) 
increase  in  the  remuneration  of  labour  a  matter 
of  justice  and  necessity.  The  bickerings  and 
heart-burnings  of  the  consequent  strife  are  no 
reason  for  keeping  down  or  disfranchising  those 
who  show  no  greater  selfishness  than  other  classes 
of  the  community  (take  the  highest  clergymen  or 
peers  of  the  realm)  invariably  do  when  their 
cUss  rights  or  privileges  are  brought  into  ques- 
tion. 

6.  Finally,  on  this  head.     The  greatest  of  all 
.  conservative  extremes  is  that  which  would  think  |  political  action.     Let  the  two  principles  by  all 


lightly  of  alienation  and  discontent  prevailing 
among  the  millions  who  should  be  the  glory  and 
defence  of  the  empire,  but  who,  if  divided  in 
sympathy  and  interest  from  the  ruling  classes, 
will  only  become  a  source  of  weakness,  if  not 
of  danger,  which  rival  states  will  not  be  slow 
to  perceive,  and  may  in  some  disastrous  hour  take 


advantage  of,  it  may  be,  to  our  hurt  and  humi- 
liation. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  class  desiring  to  attain 
to  power  and  its  fruits  will  always  stimulate 
ambition  and  hope,  and  form  a  strong  motive 
force  in  the  direction  of  change  and  reform, 
which,  they  not  unnaturally  think,  wiU  certainly 
bring  improvement. 

2.  Low  class  feeling  —  real  on  the  part  of 
working-men,  and  affected  often  by  popular 
leaders — ^will  always  be  ready  to  applaud  to  the 
echo  those  who  flatter  the  multitude  and  promise 
to  give  effect  to  their  views. 

3.  Over-sanguine  hopes  of  human  progress, 
and  a  too  credulous  faith  in  Providential  develop- 
ments of  immediate  good  in  the  world. 

4.  Envious  dislike  of  the  ricE  and  fortunate, 
and  a  morbidly  rebellious  feeling  against  the  al- 
lotments of  Providence. 

5.  An  exaggerated  idea  of  what  laws  and  poli- 
tical arrangements  can  effect  for  the  happiness 
and  moral  progress  of  a  community. 

These  and  such-like  are  sources  of  democratic 
extremes,  and  are  to  be  carefully  noted  and  jea- 
lously restrained  by  all  who,  subject  in  any  de- 
gree to  their  influence,  desire  to  form  sound  views 
on  political  questions. 

I  have,  perhaps,  too  plainly  shown  on  which  side 
my  sympathies  most  fluently  run  into  expression. 
Let  me  confess,  then,  in  leaving  politics,  that  I 
am  persuaded  there  is  a  real  principle  of  truth 
and  a  certain  measure  of  wisdom  in  conservatism. 
Like  necessity,  it  may  very  profitably  form  the 
basis  of  our  thought.  But  let  progress  or  reform, 
like  free  will,  be  the  motive  practical  power  in 


means  be  harmonized,  in  our  future  social  devel- 
opments, by  mutual  concession,  by  na^onal  educa- 
tion, and  the  gradual  extension  of  privilege  to  an 
ever-enlarging  body  of  the  community ;  and  then 
shall  the  power  and  happiness  of  Britain,  as  an 
enlightened  and  united  nation,  be  immeasurably 
and  permanently  enhanced. 


[To  ht  concluded  in  oxir  next) 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ELLERT*S  reputation  as  a  professor  of  the 
university  already  extended  far  beyond  his 
immediate  surroundings.  Not  only  the 
elegance  and  fluency  of  his  language,  the 
clear  iQid  consecutive  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  the 
exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments,  attracted  the  students  to  his  lectures, 
but  the  sincerity  of  conviction  which  dictated  his  ear- 
nest and  affectionate  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience 
wrought  mightily  on  the  souls  of  his  hearers,  awakening 
within  them  hig6  and  holy  aspirations.  Men  of  high 
standing  and  attainments,  even  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity, came  to  hear  him.  People  crowded  in  to  get 
seats,  and  during  the  lecture  such  silence  prevailed  that 
every  breath  could  be  heard. 

The  enthusiastic  terms  in  which  his  hearers  spoke  of 
him,  the  love  and  veneration  which  they  cherished  for 
him,  the  healthful  influence  of  his  teaching,  all  tended 
to  spread  bis  fame  far  and  wide ;  while  the  gratitude  of 
youths  turned  by  him  from  the  ways  of  vice  to  a  life  of 
righteousness,  joined  to  the  thankfulness  of  their  parents, 
who  well  knew  under  whose  influence  this  blessed  work 
had  been  accomplished,  could  not  fail  to  earn  for  Gellert 
a  degree  of  affection  and  respect  such  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few. 

It  was  indeed  marvellous  how  speedily  and  how  gene- 
rally his  worth  was  appreciated,  and  how  even  the  poor 
and  uneducated  treated  him  with  boundless  veneration. 
His  daily  life  and  conversation  helped  to  bring  this 
about.  Here  every  one  could  see  and  judge  for  himself. 
People  noted  his  piety,  his  zealous  discharge  of  his  call- 
ing, and  his  simple  and  unassuming  deportment.  They 
were  well  aware  of  his  limited  means  and  self-denying 
habits ;  and  knew  too,  though  he  strove  hard  not  to  let 
his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  did,  that  in  him 
want  and  distress  were  sure  of  a  helper. 

This  was  the  more  touching  as  he  not  only  divided 
his  substance  with  the  needy,  but  sometimes  even  gave 
them  his  last  penny.  Godike,  his  amanuensis,  who 
managed  his  household  affairs,  and  his  faithful  servant 
Saner,  often  counselled  him  to  observe  some  moderation 
in  his  giving,  when  he  would  smile  and  reply,  *'  Give 
yourselves  no  concern  about  me;  the  Lord  will  pro- 
vide, and  I  shall  not  want,"  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  spread  his  fame  but 
slowly,  Iiad  not  his  literary  labours,  both  in  prose  and 
poetry,  won  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  in  general 


He  had  twelve  poems  printed  at  Leipzig,  but  the  copies 
were  so  few  in  number  that  they  were  known  only  to  a 
very  limited  circle.  In  Leipzig  they  were  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  thoee  who  poasessed  a  copy  thought 
themselves  very  fortunate.  But  when  Gellert^s  admir- 
able fables  appeared,  they  produced  a  great  sensation, 
and  their  moral  teaching  told  wonderfully  on  men's 
minds.  When  these  works  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
"Bremen  Papers,"  Gellert  attracted  general  notice; 
and  his  fables  and  tales  were  read  and  highly  prized  in 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

Gellerf  8  mode  of  proceeding  with  these  works  was 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  eminently  characteristic  of  his 
deep  humility  and  singular  want  of  confidence  in  bis 
own  judgment.  First,  he  read  them  to  bis  fiiend 
Gartner,  in  whose  opinion  he  placed  implicit  reliance. 
If  any  of  them  came  short  of  G&rtDer's  foil  approba- 
tion, or  if  he  suggested  any  emendation,  G^eit  inva- 
riably adopted  bis  idea,  and  sometimes  wrote  the  Trhole 
article  over  again.  And  when  at  length  the  work  stood 
the  test  of  Gfirtner^s  criticism,  Gellert  read  it  to  his 
other  friends,  and  did  not  print  it  till  it  had  gained 
their  unanimous  approval 

At  this  period  the  unfortunate  realm  of  Saxony  vas 
overwhelmed  by  the  troubles  of  the  Seven  Years*  War ; 
but  Gellert  did  not  suffer  these  to  interfere  with  bis 
literary  activity.  Once,  when  he  was  reading  a  new 
poem  to  his  assembled  friends,  the  house  was  subjected 
to  a  rigorous  search  by  several  Prussian  officers,  who 
alleged  that  General  Sibylski  was  in  concealment  there. 
However,  this  did  not  interrupt  the  reading  for  long, 
or  ruffle  Gellert's  composure  in  the  least,  as  he  had  a 
clear  conscience,  while  at  the  same  time  he  managed  to 
calm  the  indignation  of  his  friends. 

Gellert  was  quite  free  from  the  touchiness  which 
writers  in  their  self-love  too  often  display,  tbankfolly 
accepted  criticism  even  when  adverse,  and  was  alvajs 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  opinion  of  his  friends.  He 
wrote  and  published  plays,  but  they  failed  to  produce 
the  same  sensation  as  the  collections  of  his  fables,  ap- 
pearing respectively  in  the  years  1746  and  1748.  They 
were  eagerly  read  and  joyfully  received,  not  only  by  the 
upper  and  educated  middle  class,  by  whom  they  were 
prized  as  household  treasures,  but  were  welcomed  with 
equal  delight  in  the  peasant's  cottage;  while  every- 
where their  pure  moral  teaching  shed  a  healthful  iutlu- 
ence  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  their  readers. 

The  following  incident  speaks  to  their  great  popu- 
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kitj  among  the  poorer  class,  and  at  the  time  affected 
Qellert  even  to  tears.    One  day,  when  he  was  busy  in 
bis  stadj,  a  cart-load  of  firewood  was  brought  to  the 
front  door.    ''  Does  Herr  Professor  Gellert,"  asked  the 
simple  peasant  who  drove  the  cart — ^  he  who  wrote  the 
beautifol  lables— live  here?"    On  being  answered  in 
tbe  affinoative,  he  quietly  mounted  his  waggon,  and 
began  to  onload  it    This  done,  he  threw  a  bundle  of 
hay  to  the  horses,  rubbed  the  dust  off  his  clothes,  and 
asked,  ^'  Where  is  he  ?"    He  was  conducted  up-stairs, 
and  tbe  amanuensis  announced  to  Qellert,  who  was 
eogroased  in  study,  that  a  peasant  had  come  and 
wished  to  see  him.    Though  it  was  not  the  hour  for 
receiving  insitors,  he  consented  to  see  the  peasant,  who 
noir  entered,  his  face  beaming  with  delight  in  spite  of 
bis  embanassment.    He  took  no  notice  of  Gellert^s 
fn^idly  greeting,  but  asked,  '<  So  you  are  the  good 
Professor  GelJert,  who  wrote  the  beautiful  fables!" 
On  Gellerf  s  reply,  he  continued :  <'  >yell,  God  bless 
joa  for  them.    I  would  not  part  with  the  book  for  the 
whole  world,  for  it  has  given  me  more  pleasure,  and 
done  me  more  good,  than  I  can  tell.    So,  because  I  like 
the  book,  and  as  they  tell  me  that  Herr  Professor  has 
Dot  too  much  of  this  workTs  goods,  I  wanted  to  show 
m J  gratitude  for  the  beautiful  fables,  and  the  treat  they 
have  been  to  me  and  mine,  by  bringing  a  load  of  fire- 
wood to  tbe  door  this  hard  winter.    It  is  below.    Will 
Herr  Professor  be  so  good  as  have  it  diopped  small,  and 
keep  his  room  warm  with  it  9  "    Gellert  was  so  overcome 
bj  the  man's  simple  and  artless  manner,  and  kind, 
hearty  words,  that  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
coald  hardly  speak.    The  peasant,  thinking  probably 
that  Gellert  was  offiNided  or  annoyed  at  accepting  so 
large  a  gift  from  him,  begged  the  Professor  urgently 
not  to  be  angry,  nor  to  refhse  his  offering.    He  had 
ftood  enough  for  the  winter,  and  could  well  spare  it. 
At  last  Gellert  found  words  to  express  his  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  man^  and  warmly  grasped  the  peasant's 
tT'ilwom  hand.     So  the  wood-cutter  left  the  house 
la^t  with  joy,  and  thinking  the  Herr  Professor's 
kbd  reception  of  him  and  his  present  a  bounteous  re- 
ward for  the  wood  which  he  could  so  well  spare  out  of 
his  abundance. 

Another  instance  of  homage  paid  to  Gellert^s  writings 
('J  a  peasant,  which  gave  him  unbounded  satisfaction, 
^^  thns  recorded  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  i—^^  I 
called  tbe  other  day,*'  he  writes,  ''at  my  bookbinder's. 
^  hile  I  was  speaking  to  him  a  wood-cutter,  an  acquaint- 
^ce  of  his,  entered  the  shop,  and  took  from  a  wallet 
^'^plj  supplied  with  cheese  and  bread-and-butter  an 
abound  copy  of  my  fables.  He  then  said  in  his  un- 
ci.-uth  'patoity '  Bind  this  book  well  and  strongly  for  me ; 
'lo  jou  bear } '  '  Tell  me,  Cbrist(^her,'  asked  the  book- 
^•iri'isr, '  wherever  did  you  get  this  book  ?'  *  Where  I 
f<  t  it  I  I  bought  it,  to  be  sure.  Our  schoolmaster  and 
tte  village  bailiff  laughed  over  it  till  their  sides  ached. 
There  is  capital  fun  in  it ;  quite  enough  to  turn  any  one's 
bead.    My  little  boy  is  a  good  reader  so  I  mean  to  give 


it  him,  and  make  him  read  from  it  to  me  of  an  evening, 
when  I  sit  smoking  my  pipe  after  my  day's  work ;  then, 
I  think,  I  shan't  need  to  trouble  the  ale-house  any 
more.  He  was  quite  a  young  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
book  and  printed  it  I  wanted  to  cheapen  it,  but  he 
would  not  take  less  than  twenty  groschens,  and  got 
what  he  asked.  He  had  a  great  many  other  books  be- 
sides this,  so  he  must  be  a  good  hand  at  writing  them.' 
*You  blockhead!'  said  the  bookbinder,  'the  man  you 
bought  the  book  .of  did  not  write  it ;  he  only  sells  it.' 
'  Oh,  the  rascal ! '  cried  the  peasant ;  '  I  thought  it  was 
the  gentleman  himself,  or  I  wouldn't  have  given  so 
much  for  it.'  Now  I  might  have  gone  away,  but  my 
ambiticn  kept  me  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  indulged  the 
hope  that  the  bookbinder  would  betray  me,  which, 
happily  for  me,  he  did,  otherwise  I  should  have  intro- 
duced myself  to  the  wood-cutter.  Oh,  if  you  could  only 
have  witnessed  the  admiration  with  which  the  peasant 
regarded  me,  hew  heartily  he  thumped  me  on  the  back, 
and  how  eagerly  he  exhorted  me  to  write  more  of  that 
c^)ital  fun.  I  was  in  excellent  spirits  during  the  rest 
of  the  day.  I  pictured  to  myself  all  my  readers,  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  down  to  the  wood-cutter,  and  re- 
solved to  finish  the  second  part  of  the  '  History  of  a 
Swedish  Countess,'  which  you  will  receive  with  this 
letter." 

Meanwhile  Gellert's  circumstances  were  somewhat 
improved  by  his  being  made  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy,  and  receiving  a  small  pension.  The  high 
admiration  in  which  his  genius  was  generally  held  was 
strikingly  proved  by  the  liberal  support  which  he  re- 
ceived from  men  of  wealth,  some  offering  to  settle 
annuities  on  him,  others  sending  him  considerable  sums. 
The  former  he  declined,  and  returned  the  latter  when- 
ever he  discovered  the  donors.  His  literary  labours 
brought  him  in  veiy  slight  returns,  as  the  profits  ilowed 
into  the  bookseller's  purse,  while  the  author  was  left  to 
starve — the  rule  throughout  Germany  in  those  days. 

A  Herr  Yon  Craussen  offered  him  a  small  annuity, 
which  he  declined ;  so  Craussen  considerately  resolveii 
to  settle  the  amount  on  Gellert's  aged  motner  instead— 
an  act  of  generosity  which  touched  Gellert  to  the  heart, 
and  even  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of  undertaking  a 
journey  to  Hainichen  to  convey  to  his  dear  mother  the 
joyful  news  that  Herr  Yon  Craussen  had  settled  on  her 
an  annuity  of  fifty  florins. 

But,  alas !  while  everywhere  his  name  was  mentioned 
with  affection  and  veneration,  Gellert  was  the  victim  of 
severe  bodily  suffering.  Nervous  depression,  anxieties, 
sleeplessness,  and  melancholy  tormented  him  day  and 
night,  accompanied  him  to  the  class-room,  and  beset 
him  in  the  quiet  of  his  study.  Sunny  days  were  few 
and  far  between  in  his  experience.  He  was  far  too 
conscientious  to  neglect  the  duties  of  his  position ;  but 
the  effort  of  composition  was  frequently  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  far  too  much  of  cloud  and  gloom  darkened  his 
skies  to  admit  of  this.  The  loving  regard  of  his  coun- 
trymen displayed  in  a  hundred  forms,  the  growing  popu- 
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larity  of  his  works— now  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  language— could  not  dispel  the  deep  melan- 
choly which,  like  a  dense  fog,  impervious  to  sunshine, 
rested  on  bis  otherwise  calm  and  cheerful  mind.  He 
visited  Hainichen  in  search  of  health,  but  returned  as 
ill  as  he  went  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  laments  his 
own  persistency  in  the  use  of  co£fee  and  tobacco,  know- 
tug  them  to  be  prejudicial  to  his  health,  but  lacking 
tie  resolution  to  deny  himself  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  as  the  force  of  habit  had  rend^d  these  luxuries 
indispensable  helps  to  him  in  study. 

As  yet,  however,  Gellert  enjoyed  occasional  respites 
from  suffering,  for  which  he  joyfully  thanked  Gk>d,  and 
employed  them  in  hard  work,  of  which  the  publication 
of  his  collected  tales  and  fables  was  the  result  This 
took  place  in  1754,  not  without  great  trepidation  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  The  same  year  Qellert  visited  Carls- 
bad, but  derived  no  benefit  from  the  change. 

His  bad  health  elicited  universal  sympathy.  The 
eitizens  of  Leipzig  and  the  students  of  the  university 
looked  with  compassionate  r^pard  at  the  delicate,  re- 
fined-looking man  as  he  slowly  paced  the  streets,  and 
gratefully  bowed  his  thanks  to  their  deferential  greet- 
ings. The  students,  in  particular,  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  excellent  man  who  exercised  so  remarkable 
an  influence  over  them.  By  his  teachings  many  of  them 
had  been  rescued  from  moral  and  spiritual  death ;  and 
on  their  coming  to  him  in  penitence  and  grief,  he  had 
never  failed  to  fullow  up  the  good  work  in  private  with 
earnest  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  and  blessing.  Often 
he  pinched  and  starved  that  he  might  help  needy  stu- 
dents out  of  his  own  deep  poverty ;  while  many  a  poor 
family  in  Leipzig  honoured  him  as  its  secret  benefactor. 

No  wonder  then  that  Gellert*s  fame  spread  abroad. 
The  Lord  indeed  gave  him,  as  Nitsch  says,  a  flock  far 
more  numerous  than  could  be  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  any  parish,  in  which  to  labour  for  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  for  the  day  of  his  appearing. 

Some  events  in  GellerVs  life,  illustrative  of  his  ex- 
treme popularity  among  all  classes  of  society,  have 
already  been  related ;  and  to  these  I  now  add  one  or 
two  more  in  Oellert*s  own  words,  taken  from  a  letter  to 
a  lady. 

"  On  the  18th  of  November  1758,"  he  writes,  "  a 
lieutenant  of  hussars,  one  of  Greneral  Malakofliski's  suite, 
announced  himself  after  a  somewhat  uncouth  fashion. 
Ko  one,  thought  I,  can  withstand  force ;  so  I  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  receive  my  visitor,  come  what  may.  So, 
without  delay,  a  dingy,  haggard-looking  fellow,  with 
fierce  eyes,  mud-besplashed  boots,  and  bloody  spurs, 
hastened  towards  me.  His  yellow  hair  was  tied  up  in 
a  great  knot  behind,  and  his  beard  arranged  in  several 
smaller  ones.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  formidable 
sword ;  in  his  right,  a  cane,  a  brace  of  pistob,  his  cap, 
and  a  scourge  twisted  with  wire. 

" '  What  are  your  commands  ?  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  sir  ?'  I  bej^an,  in  fear  and  trembling.  'Have  you 
orders  to  arrest  me  ?    I  am  innocent !' 


'^ '  No,  indeed,  sir.  Are  you  the  famous  author  and 
professor  Gellert  ?* 

"  *  Well,  I  am  Gellert.' 

" '  I  am  overjoyed  at  having  an  opportunity  of  be- 
holding and  embracing  you  ! '  He  suited  the  action  to 
the  word,  and  oh,  how  I  qudced  beneath  the  iofliction ! 
'  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  your  writings,'  continued  mj 
bearded  friend.  '  You  have  rendered  me  good  senrioe  on 
my  camjiaigns ;  and  I  oome  to  thank  you,  and  assure 
you  of  my  friendship.' 

'''Far  too  great  an  honour  for  me,  my  dear  sir. 
Pray,  be  seated.' 

" '  Willingly,  if  only  you  will  tell  me  how  you  contrive 
to  write  so  many  beautiful  books.' 

" '  I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  my  books  are  beantifal ;  but 
I  can  tell  you  how  I  write  them.  When  I  have  time  and 
inclination  for  composition,  I  first  consider  what  to  write. 
Then  I  sit  down,  forget  everything  else,  and  write  as 
well  as  I  can.  When  it  is  finished,  I  ask  fiieuds  in 
whom  I  have  confidence  what  they  think  of  my  w(ffk. 
If  they  pronounce  it  good,  and  suggest  an  emeDdation 
here  and  there,  I  correct  it,  and  print  it  This,  my  dear 
sb-,  is  the  history  of  the  productions  which  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  your  approval' 

" '  All  right ;  I  will  bear  this  in  mind,'  said  he.  ^  I 
have  often  leisure  and  inclination  for  writing  \  and  as 
soon  aa  we  have  cleared  the  country  of  these  horrid 
Russians  I  mean  to  attempt  to  follow  your  example. 
And  now,  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  little  remembrsoce 
from  my  share  of  booty.  You  ddn't  happen  to  have  a 
rouble  in  your  collection  of  coins,  Herr  Professor? 
Please  to  select  one.  These  belonged  to  a  Cossack 
chief  whom  I  cut  down  at  the  battle  of  Zomdorff ;  an  J 
those  to  the  wife  of  a  Russian  oflScer,  whose  horse 
stumbled  under  her  when  the  enemy  fled  before  us.' 

"  An  icy  shudder  ran  through  me  at  this  narrative, 
as  well  as  at  the  sight  of  the  proffered  gifts. 

" '  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deprive  you  of  a  portion  ot 
your  spoils,  my  dear  sir,'  I  replied.  '  Keep  your  roubles; 
your  obliging  offer  is  quite  enough  for  me.' 

" '  But,  indeed,  you  must  accept  a  remembrance  »{ 
me,  Herr  Professor.  How  do  you  like  these  pistols ! 
They  are  from  Siberia.  And  this  whip  ?  It  is  a  knoat 
Both  are  at  your  service.  I  have  some  excellent  gau& 
too— some  from  Turkey,  some  from  Siberia.  I  left  them 
at  Eulenburg ;  and  what  you  express  a  wish  for  shall  be 
sent  for.  I  am  a  man  of  my  word.  A  soldier  has  n:>- 
thing  more  precious  than  booty  won  with  his  blood. 
Why  don't  you  have  these  pistols,  now  ?  They  are  very 
choice  arms,  I  assure  you.' 

"  Here  I  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  bookcai»e. 
'  These,'  said  I,  '  are  the  weapons  which  I  am  accns* 
tomed  to  handle.  In  order  to  appear  learned,  I  must 
needs  be  provided  with  a  stock  of  arms  of  this  kin  1. 
Will  you  favour  me  by  selecting  a  remembrance  from 
these  spoils  of  mme  ?' 

" '  Yes.  Give  me  your  "  Comfort  in  Sickness,"  in 
case  I  should  be  wounded  by  those  odious  Russians 
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some  day ;  for  the  Rassians  are  terrible  fighters.  They 
stand  like  rocks,  and  it  is  hard  work  to  make  them  yield 
ao  iocb.* 

*^  Here  he  began  to  describe  the  last  battle ;  but,  happily 
for  me,  the  clock  just  then  strack  the  hour  when  my 
hearers  came.  So  I  told  the  hussar  that  I  had  a  lectnre 
to  give.  Once  more  he  offered  me  his  pistols,  embraced 
me  cordially,  was  annoyed  that  I  would  accept  none  of 
his  treasures,  then  wished  me  well,  and  went  away, 
pistols,  knout,  and  all. 

''  His  last  words  to  me  were :  '  Can  I  be  of  any  ser- 
Tice  to  you  with  the  king?' 

^ '  No,  sir ;  unless  you  tell  him  that  I  beseech  him  on 
my  knees  soon  to  give  us  peace,'  said  I,  and  fled  from 
the  hussar." 

Scenes  of  this  kind  ofben  took  pllace  during  the  war. 
Ooce  the  young  Count  Dohna  called  on  Gellert  with  the 
earnest  request  that  he  would  choose  for  him  a  wife  like 
the  "  Swedish  Oountess,"  or  Lottchen  in  the  '^  Affec- 
tionate Sisters."  These  heroines  of  Qellert's  popular 
tales  the  youth,  in  his  simplicity,  imagined  to  be  de- 
icribed  from  life,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  the  author 
mnst  be  acquainted  with  persons  like  those  so  touch- 
iogJy  delineated  in  his  works. 

On  another  occasion  the  officers  of  a  r^ment  quar- 
tered in  Leipzig  went  to  hear  Gellert  lecture,  and 
listened  with  profound  attention. 

At  this  period  the  war  spread  to  Saxony,  where  stir- 
ring events  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Leipzig  was 
filled  with  soldiers,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Qellert's 
lahouTB  as  a  professor  ceased  for  the  time  being.  Gladly 
Tonld  he  have  fled  the  scene  of  so  much  turmoil  and 
disorder ;  but  he  knew  not  where  to  take  refuge,  for  the 
^hole  country  suffered  from  the  confusion  and  wretched- 
ness inseparable  from  war.  The  constant  and  unavoid- 
al>Ie  excitement  was  injurious  to  his  health ;  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  his  personal 
Qn)erience8  were  of  a  most  agreeable  nature,  marked 
politeness  and  consideration  being  constantly  shown  him. 

He  was  deeply  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Prosaian  General  von  Hiilsen  greatly  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  billeted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Hainichen, 
expressly  intimating  to  the  town-council  that  this  was 
done  in  honour  of  the  poet  Gellert,  who  there  first  saw 
tf«  light 

^'ben  the  Prussian  princes  visited  Leipzig,  they  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  make  Gellert's  acquaintance.  He 
ns  desired  to  wait  on  the  princes,  and  the  noble-minded 
Prince  Henry,  in  particular,  paid  him  high  honour. 
With  him  Gellert  enjoyed  a  long  interview,  and  availed 
^sdf  of  this  opportunity  to  tender  his  warmest  thanks 
^:i  the  prince,  who,  following  the  dictates  of  bis  mild  and 
generous  nature,  had  done  aU  he  could  to  mitigate  the 
horr«)re  of  war  in  the  unfortunate  realm  of  Saxony. 
These  acknowledgments  greatly  pleased  the  prince,  who 
ntainc-d  a  good  impression  of  Gellert ;  and  on  hearing 
('f  hU  distressing  malady,  sent  him  a  beautiful  and  care- 
^•liT-t^aincd  horse,  with  the  request  that  he  would  ride 


out  every  day,  as  such  exercise  usually  proved  beneficial 
in  cases  like  his. 

But  a  still  higher  and  more  important  distinction 
awaited  Gellert  in  those  stormy  times,  so  heavily  fraught 
vrith  calamity  for  his  beloved  fatherland. 

Frederic  II.— the  Great — who  had  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  German  authors  on  account  of  their  stiff  and 
awkward  style,  and,  in  fact,  almost  ignored  their  exist- 
ence, went  into  winter  quarters  at  Leipzig  in  the  year 
1760.  The  University  of  Leipzig,  being  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  seats  of  learning  in  Germany,  Frederic  could 
scarcely  avoid  taking  notice  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
interests  of  leaniing,  had  there  devoted  themselves  to 
the  training  of  their  young  countrymen.  There  were 
names  of  renown  at  the  university,  and  among  them 
there  shone  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  favoun  te 
author  of  the  nation— Gellert. 

On  the  18th  of  Deceqiber  1760,  Gellert,  feeVmg  far 
from  well,  sat  at  his  desk  hard  at  work.  His  room  was 
quiet  and  comfortable ;  and  the  weather  being  wet  and 
stormy,  he  certainly  did  not  expect  any  visitor  of  im- 
portance. As  he  had  no  intention  of  going  out,  he  had 
not  even  shaved,  and  was  sitting  in  his  dressing-gown, 
a  white  cotton  night-cap  drawn  over  his  head. 

It  might  be  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
knock  at  the  door  aroused  him  from  his  pensive  reveries. 
'*  Come  in,"  said  he ;  and  a  man  of  stately  presence, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Prussian  major,  entered  the 
apartment,  and  said,  after  a  deferential  greeting,  "  I  am 
Major  Quintus  Icilius,  and  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  His  majesty  desires  an  interview  with 
you,  and  has  sent  me  to  conduct  you  to  him." 

Much  startled,  Gellert  could  at  first  hardly  collect  his 
thoughts,  or  compose  himself.  The  idea  of  so  unex- 
pectedly entering  the  presence  of  the  hero- king,  justly 
called  the  first  man  of  his  age,  very  naturally  over- 
whelmed Gellert,  weak  and  nervous  as  he  was,  with 
fear  and  anxiety.  However,  he  soon  regained  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  replied,  "  ITou  can  judge  for  your- 
self my  dear  sir,  how  far  from  well  I  feel  at  present  A 
sick  man  like  me,  quite  unfit  for  conversation,  can  be  of 
little  service  to  his  majesty." 

"True,"  said  the  major  sympathizingly,  "you  cer- 
tainly do  not  look  strong.  I  don't  insist  upon  your 
accompanying  me  to-day ;  but  let  me  tell  you,  if  you 
think  by  this  excuse  to  get  off  going  altogether,  you  are 
under  a  great  mistake.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  return 
•to-morrow,  and  if  you  feel  no  better  then,  the  day  after, 
and  so  on  till  you  are  able  to  go.  I  give  you  an  hour  to 
think  over  the  matter,  and  shall  call  i^in  at  four  to 
ask  whether  you  will  go  to-day  or  another  day,"  said  the 
major,  smiling. 

Gellert  had,  at  all  events,  gained  time  to  get  himself 
shaved  and  dressed,  and  to  compose  his  mind.  He  re- 
plied, "  Do  so,  if  you  please,  sir.  Perhaps  I  may  feel 
better  then." 

With  a  profusion  of  kind  speeches  the  major  then  tock 
his  leave. 
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Gellert  understood  the  hint  about  there  being  no  way 
of  escape.  The  king's  wish  was  law,  and  Frederic  was 
not  accustomed  to  retreat  before  any  hindrance  that 
might  happen  to  lie  in  his  way.  He  remembered,  no 
doubt,  that  the  king  was  in  a  hostile  country,  where 
whatever  respect  his  majesty  might  feel  for  individuals, 
any  delay  might  procure  him  an  ungracious  reception. 
Besides,  Gellert's  reverence  fur  the  great  monarch  was 
too  sincere  to  admit  of  his  showing  any  unwillingness  to 
obey  his  summons.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
Oellert's  position  was  far  from  pleasant.  His  trusty 
helper,  Qodike,  was  from  home ;  his  faithful  servant, 
Saner,  not  at  hand.  Where  was  a  barber,  the  most 
needful  auxiliary,  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  notice  ?  and 
a  wig-maker  to  arrange  the  wig,  which  did  not  happen 
to  be  in  the  most  seemly  condition  in  which  to  appear 
before  a  crowned  head  7  while  to  go  without  a  wig  was 
against  all  the  laws  of  etiquette.  Gellert  was  in  a  sad 
plight.  He  was  terribly  spoilt  with  regard  to  these  sub- 
lunary matters  by  the  uever-failiog  attention  of  his 
excellent  amanuensis  and  of  his  honest  old  serving-man. 
The  whole  house  rose  in  arms,  and  after  much  trouble 
and  impatience  the  barber  made  his  appearance.  Mean- 
while Saner  had  fortunately  returned,  and  now  hastened 
to  fetch  the  wig-maker,  who  with  much  artistic  skill 
arranged  the  peruke  as  well  as  he  could  under  the  trying 
circumstances ;  though,  no  doubt,  he  would  rather  have 
had  his  block  to  work  upon  than  the  head  of  the  excited 
poet.  However,  he  accomplished  his  task  satisfactorily, 
and  left  Gellert  somewhat  more  composed  to  don  his 
best  suit  and  get  out  his  three-oomered  hat  and  the  in- 
dispensable gold-headed  cane.  Then  cogitating  what  to 
say  to  the  king,  GeUert  awaited,  not  without  great  mental 
excitement,  the  return  of  the  messenger.  As  the  dock 
struck  four  the  major  arrived,  and  was  charmed  to  find 
Gellert  prepared  to  accompany  him  to  his  royal  master. 

They  started  at  once,  and  made  for  the  house  where 
Frederic  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  Of  course  the 
Leipzigers,  who,  even  amidst  the  troubles  of  war,  took  a 
lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  their  beloved  Pro- 
fessor Gellert,  cast  many  an  inquisitive  glance  at  the 
two  men;  some  guessing  thdr  errand,  and  rejoicing  at 
the  high  honour  paid  their  favonrite.  They  reached  the 
ante-chamber  and  found  there  several  officers  of  high 
rank,  to  whom  Quintus  Icilius  had  much  pleasure  in 
introducing  his  companion,  and  who  all  expressed  theur 
delight  at  meeting  the  celebrated  Professor  Gellert. 

The  gentleman-in-waiting  announced  Gellert  to  the* 
king,  opened  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber,  and 
invited  Gellert  to  enter. 

Major  Qumtus  Icilius  accompanied  GeUert,  speaking 
encouragingly  to  him,  and  presently  they  stood  before 
the  great  monarch,  who  fixed  his  great,  piercing  eyes 
upon  Gellert. 

After  Frederic  had  surveyed  him  for  some  moments, 
he  asked,  "  Are  you  Professor  Gellert  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,"  replied  Gellert  reverentially. 

"  The  English  ambassador  has  mentioned  you  favour- 


ably to  me,"  said  the  kiQg.    "Where  do  you  come 
from?" 

"  From  Hainichen,  near  Freiberg." 

After  a  short  pause  the  king  resumed,  "  Tell  me,  why 
have  we  no  good  German  authors  ? " 

Before  Gellert  oould  answer  Major  Quintus  Idlios 
interposed.  ''  There  is  one  now  before  your  majesty— 
one  whom  the  French  themselves  have  translated,  and 
call  the  (German  La  Fontaine." 

"  That  is  saying  much,*'  remarked  the  king,  witboot 
any  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  major's  interruption;  then, 
turning  to  Gellert,  asked, "  Have  you  read  La  Fontaine  \  ° 

Gellert,  who  had  now  completely  r^ained  his  com- 
posure, answered  calmly,  '^  Yes,  your  majesty ;  but  not 
imitated  him.    I  am  an  original  writer." 

The  king  looked  at  Gellert  with  a  steady  and  scruti- 
nizing gaze;  then  said  hesitatingly,  ''80  there  is  one 
good  author;  but  why  have  we  not  more  ? " 

'*  Your  majesty  is  prejudiced  against  Germans,'"  said 
Gellert,  possibly  somewhat  aggrieved. 

"  No,"  answered  Frederic  hastily,  '^  I  can't  say  that 
lauL" 

*' Against  German  aathors,  at  least,"  returned  GeUert 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  king  decidedly.  «\^'hj 
have  we  no  good  historian  ?"  he  then  abrapUj  asked. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  good  German  historians,"  replied 
Gellert  "  We  have  Masoov  and  Cramer,  who  has  con- 
tinued Bossuet" 

"  How  can  that  be! "  died  Frederic  scornfully.  '*  How 
oould  a  German  continue  Bossnet !" 

Gellert,  who  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  defend  the 
cause  of  German  authors,  aaid  earnestly,  *'  Yes,  Cnmer 
has  done  so,  and  done  it  welL  One  of  yonr  majestr  s 
most  learned  profeBSora  dedares  that  the  continuatioii 
displays  aU  Bossnefs  el^anoeof  s^e  and  more  than 
his  historical  precision." 

^'Did  the  man  know  what  he  wis  saying  ?**  asked  the 
king,  rather  supercilioasly. 

"  The  world  believes  that  be  did,"  returned  Qelleri 

"  But  why  does  no  one  try  Tacitus  1  He  ought  to  be 
translated." 

"  Tacitus  is  very  difficult  to  translate;  and  there  are 
enough  of  bad  French  translations  of  him." 

The  last  remark  was  aimed  at  Fredericks  weU-knovn 
preference  for  French  literature:  but,  promptly  acknov- 
lodging  the  truth,  he  replied,  ^  You  are  right  thoe." 

Gellert  continaed,  "There  are  many  reasons  why 
Germany  has  not  yet  produced  writers  of  note  on  eveiy 
subject  While  science  and  art  flooiished  in  Greece  the 
Bomans  were  engaged  in  warfare.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
martial  age  of  Germany ;  perhaps  we  have  not  yet  bad 
an  Augustus  or  a  Louis  XIY." 

The  king  probably  understood  what  Gellert  meant  to 
convey:  that  in  Germany  no  powerful  monarch  had  ers 
encouraged  literature  or  art ;  a  fact  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  would  have  done  well  to  take  to  himself. 

"What!"  cried  Frederic  sharply,  "do  you  wsnt 
one  Augustus  for  the  whole  of  Germany  7" 
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''Not  that  exactly.    I  wish  every  monarch  to  en- 
courage men  of  genius  within  his  own  domain." 
Without  entering  on  this  idea,  the  king  asked  Qellert 

if  be  bad  never  heen  out  of  Saxony. 
"I  was  once  in  Berlin,"  replied  Qellert 
«  You  shonld  travel" 
'*  I  have  neither  health  nor  money  to  enable  me  to  do 

so,  your  majesty." 
^  Does  your  complaint  proceed  from  over-study  ?    I 

have  suffered  from  that  myself,  and  will  cure  you.    You 

most  ride  on  horseback  every  day,  and  take  rhubarb 

once  a-week." 
''This  cure  would  be  as  bad  as  the  disease,"  returned 

Gellert    ^  If  the  horse  were  strongs  than  I,  I  could 

not  manage  it;  and  if  equally  feeble,  why,  then,  it  could 

not  cany  me  £ur." 
"  Then  you  should  drive  out,"  said  the  king. 

"I  am  too  poor  for.  that,"  was  Gellerf  s  reply. 

"Yes,"  said  the  king  gravely,  "poverty  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  the  leaned  throughout  Qermany.  The  times 
are  very  bad  now,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Qellert  gravely.  "  If  your  majesty  would 
only  give  Germany  peace—" 

"How  can  I  do  that,"  cried  Frederic  impatiently, 
"when  there  are  three  against  me  ?  " 

Here  Gellert  adroitly  changed  the  subject  of  discourse 
fiom  modem  to  ancient  history;  and  after  some  remarks 
OQ  the  classics  had  been  interchanged,  Major  Quintus 
Icilias,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence  to  this  extra- 
ordinary  dialogue,  reminded  the  king  that  Gellert  wrote 
Qennan  poetry. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  his  majesty.  <'  Have  you  too  written 
the  stiff  law-style  now  in  vogue  ? " 

"Alas !  yesy  your  majesty,"  replied  Gellert,  while,  in 
ail  probability,  he  remembered  the  vast  piles  of  law- 
papezs  copied  by  him  when  a  boy. 

"But  why  don't  you  alter  that?"  asked  the  king. 
"It  is  really  too  bad.    They  bring  me  whole  sheets  of ' 
it,  of  wfaidi  I  don't  nnderstand  a  word." 

"If  yo«r  majesty  cannot  faring  about  a  change  in  this 
lespect^  it  is  far  beyond  my  power  to  do  so.  I  can  only 
coQDsel  where  your  majesty  commands." 

Here  the  king  abruptly  asked,  ^'  Can  you  recite  any 
of  your  fables  7" 


'*I  am  not  sure  that  I  can,"  replied  Gellert.  "  My 
memory  is  very  uncertain." 

'^  Try  to  remember  one,"  said  the  king  condescend- 
ingly. "  I  will  walk  about  in  the  meantime."  He  paced 
the  room  once,  then  stood  still  before  Gellert,  and  asked, 
"  Now,  have  you  one  ready  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  majesty— TA«  Painter;**  and  (Jellert  re- 
cited the  fable  thus  entitled. 

<^  And  the  moral  ? "  demanded  Frederic  impatiently. 
Whereupon  Gellert  repeated  the  conclusion  of  the  fable, 
containing  its  lesson. 

The  king  had  listened  with  profound  attention.  "  It 
is  very  fine,"  he  said.  "  Your  verse  is  dear  and  flowing, 
and  I  understand  every  word  of  it.  You  must  often 
come  back,  and  bring  your  fables  and  read  me  something 
new." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  read  well,"  replied  Gellert.  "  I 
have  such  a  drawling,  highland  tone." 

"Very  true,"  said  the  king;  "like  the  Silesians. 
Kay,'*  continued  he,  "you  must  read  your  fables  yourself; 
otherwise  they  would  lose  a  great  deal.  I  hope  to  see 
you  again  soon." 

This  was  Gellert's  dismissal,  and  with  a  low  bow  he 
left  the  royal  presence.  When  he  was  gone  the  king 
expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  interview,  and  the 
day  after  pronounced  Gellert  the  ablest  and  most 
judicious  of  German  ^avans. 

Yet,  after  all,  Gellert  saw  the  king  no  more.  The 
reason  does  not  transpire.  Perhaps  Frederic  forgot  him 
amidst  the  troubles  and  worries  of  war.  At  all  events 
we  have  abundant  proof  that  Gellert  found  favour  in 
his  eyes.  No  doubt  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
candour  and  courage  with  which  Gellert  spoke  his  mind 
to  the  king,  even  venturing  on  remarks  calculated  to 
give  his  majesty  some  food  for  reflectioiL  Gellert  re- 
ceived numerous  congratulations  on  the  high  honour  con- 
ferred on  him,  by  which,  however,  he  did  not  set  great 
store  himself.  His  bodily  ailments  increased  from  day 
to  day,  and  his  sufferings  were  very  great  Moreover  he 
felt  not  a  little  aggrieved  at  the  letter  describing  his 
interview  with  Frederic  the  Great  being  published 
without  his  consent,  a  proceeding  of  whidi  he  bitterly 
complains  in  his  private  correspondence. 
(To  be  eoneluded  in  our  next.) 
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BT  TEE  EDITOB. 
[ISfwj  one  memben  one  of  another." — Bomaks  z!L  6. 


perfect  physical  corporation  of  na- 
ture is  employed  to  stimulate  and 
rectify  the  imperfect  moral  corpora- 
tions Tvhicli  depend  on  human  will 
The  analogy,  articnlately  expressed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  found  imbedded  as  a  fossil  in  the  struc- 


ture of  language.  The  single  word  "  corporation  " 
applied  to  any  society,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  con- 
tains the  idea  in  full.  The  members  of  the  body 
help  each  other  always,  and  with  all  their  might, 
because  they  are  the  members  of  one  body,  moved 
by  one  will     If  the  mutual  relations  of  persons 
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and  classes  in  human  society  were  conducted  as 
faithfully  and  lovingly  as  the  relations  between 
the  various  members  of  a  living  body,  the  millen- 
nial reign  would  be  already  begun.  It  would  be 
heaven  upon  earth. 

The  members  of  the  body  live  together  in  per< 
feet  harmony.  These  two  hands  of  mine  have 
been  near  neighbours  for  many  years,  and  they 
have  not  had  their  first  quarrel  yet.  Nor  is  it 
eno!^gh  to  say  that  they  do  not  willingly  hurt 
each  other; — they  help  each  other  with  the  most 
unflagging  zeal.  The  one  never  once  lay  at  ease 
while  the  other  was  overweighted  or  threatened 
with  injury.  Never  once  in  a  lifetime  does  the 
foot  say  to  the  ear,  You  have  an  easy  berth; 
you  are  borne  high  and  dry  on  the  head,  while  I 
must  tread  the  soft  mud  or  the  hot  sand  to  main- 
tain you  in  a  position  of  dignity.  The  foot  might 
be  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  the  next  carriage  that 
passes  if  the  ear  did  not  descry  the  danger  from 
its  lofty  watch-tower,  and  give  timely  warning. 
The  ear  watches  effectively  for  the  safety  of  the 
foot;  the  foot  knows  that  well,  and  never  com- 
plains. The  relations  between  the  hands  and  the 
eyes  are  equally  affectionate.  The  eye  is  a  very 
tender  organ.  The  wonder  is  that,  exposed  as  it 
is  on  the  top  of  a  tall  peripatetic  pillar,  it  is  not 
quickly  destroyed.  Many  blows  come  near  it^ 
and  one  slight  blow  would  destroy  it  Tet  how 
seldom  does  it  meet  with  serious  harm.  Although 
it  is  tender  and  exposed,  it  is  always  protected. 
It  leads  a  sort  of  charmed  life.  The  real  cause 
of  its  immunity  from  harm  is  that  it  has  a  strong 
and  willing  protector  near.  The  hand  acts  the 
part  of  big  brother  to  the  feeble  eye,  and  defends 
it  against  all  comers. 

Observe  the  process.  Some  danger  threatens 
the  organ  of  sight;  by  a  secret  underground  tele- 
graph wire  the  eye  sends  a  message  to  the  right 
hand,  and  the  right  hand  is  up  between  the  weaker 
vessel  and  its  assailant  before  you  could  say  "  Jack 
Robertson."  Ay,  before  you  could  say  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  "  Jack  Eobertson  "  the  strong  pro- 
tector has  planted  himself  between  his  client  and 
all  evil.  But  suppose  that  the  assailant  happens 
to  be  some  sharp  instrument,  that  would  not  only 
destroy  the  helpless  eye,  but  would  cleave  the  ad- 
venturous hand  in  two  if  it  were  rashly  interposed, 
the  hand,  knowing  this,  would,  notwithstanding. 


not  hesitate  to  throw  itself  naked  into  the  bretch 
and  receive  the  blow.  With  the  most  absolute 
self-devotion  it  would  protect  the  weak  neighbour 
at  the  risk  of  its  own  life. 

No  praise  is  due  to  the  hand  for  this  chivalric 
generosity — ^no  more  praise  is  due  to  it  than  to 
the  machine  which  cleverly  spins  and  weaves  out 
cotton  for  us.  Praise,  in  both  cases,  is  due  to  the 
maker  of  the  machine,  for  both  machines,  each 
according  to  his  kind,  are  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made.  The  mutual  helpfulness  of  the  mem- 
bers in  a  body  is  perfect^  for  it  is  a  fragment  of 
Gk)d's  work  left  uninjured — a  specimen  of  what 
his  creation  was  when  it  came  from  his  hands, 
and  what  it  will  be  again  when  it  is  completely 
renewed. 

But,  good  though  this  work  is  in  its  own  place, 
if  he  bad  made  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  perfect  in  the  same  way,  the  mechanical 
exactitude  would  have  spoilt  his  plan.  When  he 
said,  on  the  last  day  of  creation,  "  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  own  image,"  he  meant  to  cany  bis 
work  up  to  a  higher  stage.  He  meant  to  intro- 
duce an  obedience  to  law  that  should  more  arti- 
culately show  forth  his  praise.  He  created  a 
being  of  intelligence  and  will.  He  placed  that 
being  under  moral  motives,  and  commanded,  in- 
vited  obedience.  But  the  fact  that  it  was  a  will- 
ing obedience  that  was  asked,  made  it  possible 
that  it  should  be  refused.  When  God's  redeem- 
ing and  renewing  work  shall  be  complete,  there 
will  be  seen  an  obedience,  rendered  by  willing 
agents,  as  perfect  as  that  which  is  rendered  by 
mechanical  instincts.  That  will  be  joyful,  when 
obedience  is  free,  and  yet  full;  when  one  man 
shall  have  as  little  inclination  to  injure  another 
as  your  hand  has  to  injure  your  eya  Then  the 
sword  shall  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare.  Germany 
and  France,  fellow-members  of  one  body  whose 
head  is  Christ,  shall  be  in  perfect  subjection  to 
the  law,  "Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you." 

The  conception  is  enticing.  It  would  be  de- 
lightful to  meditate  on  it,  although  it  were,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  unattainable.  It  might 
please  a  child  to  chase  this  heavenly  beauty,  al- 
though it  should  fly  before  his  grasp  like  the 
limb  of  the  rainbow  that  rested  on  the  root  of  the 
nearest  hilL     Methinks  I  could  retire  into  a  «il- 
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demess,  and  feed  on  the  thought  of  all  the  human 

family  morally  fulfilling  their  reciprocal  relations 

as  perfectly  as  the  several  members  of  one  body. 

I  could  fly  away  and  be  at  rest  awhile  with  the 

hsn  conception,  although  I  had  no  hope  of  ever 

sedng  it  realized.     Ton  may  have  been  attracted 

to  ft  certain  quarter  of  the  heavens  by  clouds  of 

great  beauty.     They  rolled  gently  through  the 

5iq  like  milk-white  mountains.     They  seemed 

veiy  soft  and  pure.     Tou  could  lay  your  weary 

Itead  on  these  downy  pillows — lay  it  down  and 

rest    But  it  cannot  be.     It  is  a  dream.     These 

are  clouds,  and  yon  cannot  reach  them.    Although 

you  should  reach  them,  they  would  not  bear  your 

freight 

Bat  our  expectation  for  the  human  race,  though 
iieaven-like  and  beautiful  as  a  doud,  is  solider. 
It  is  a  real  mountain,  although  it  lies  on  the  far- 
o6f  horizon.     It  will  take  the  pilgrim  a  long  time 
to  reach  it;   but  it  may  be  reached — ^wiU  be 
reached  by  all  the  travellers  Zionward.     The  law 
of  holiness,  when  it  is  perfect  in  the  sanctified, 
will  be  more  pure  and  beautiful  than  any  of  the 
natural  laws.      As  heaven  is  higher  than  the 
earth,  the  operation  of  moral  law  on  the  inter- 
coarse  of  perfect  moral  beings  will  be  a  grander 
sight  and  a  gladder  experience  than  any  exhibi- 
tion of  order  that  science  has  discovered  among 
the  affinities  of  matter.     Perhaps  to  this  feature 
heaven  will  owe  one  side  of  its  happiness.     life 
on  earth  has  an  intense  relish   for  those  who 
understand  and  can  appreciate  the  evolutions  of 
natore ;  but  the  pleasure  is  marred  by  the  con- 
tioaal  recurrence  of  moral  disorder  on  the  same 
sphere.      Sunshine  and  flowers,  earth  and   sea, 
clonds  and   mountains — all  the  phenomena  of 
Qatare  would  make  this  sphere  a  heaven  for  hap- 
piness, if  there  were  not  sin.     In  the  rest  that 
remaineth,   the    physical  laws  cannot  be  more 
exact  and  beautiful  than  they  are  here  and  now  : 
the  difference  will  consist  in  this,  that,  instead  of 
separating,  rending,  darkening  sin,  the  rule  of 
moral  law  will  be  as  complete  as  the  rule  of  law 
in  material  things.      Equal  order  in   a  higher 
^here  will  exhibit  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  grander  forms  than  any  hitherto  observed 
by  man. 

The  reciprocal  interdependence  of  the  body's 
members  may  be  well  seen  in  the  experience  of  a 
594 


swimmer.  The  feet  and  arms  are  beneath  the 
water,  toiling  to  keep  the  head  above  it.  It  is 
the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  those  members 
that  are  plunged  beneath  the  water  to  see  that 
the  head  is  maintained  aloft  But  if  the  head, 
not  content  with  being  elevated  for  sight  and 
breathing  above  the  surface,  proudly  raise  itself 
higher  than  is  necessaiy,  an  oppressive,  exhaust- 
ing labour  is  forthwith  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
merged limbs.  As  long  as  there  is  mutual  con- 
sideration and  fairness,  the  ruling  member  is  not 
too  highly  elevated,  and  the  labour  of  the  work- 
ing members  is  not  too  hard;  but  if  they  dis- 
agree, and  start  each  for  himself,  and  in  antagonism 
with  his  neighbour,  all  will  be  injured  Any  one 
that  tries  to  hurt  another  will  succeed,  but  the 
aggressor  will  suffer  as  much  evil  as  he  inflicts. 

For  example :  if  the  head,  counting  the  other 
members  its  bom  slaves,  should  in  supercilious 
vanity  lift  itself  up  for  the  pleasure  of  being  or 
seeminglofty,  exhausting  labour  will  be  immediately 
thrown  upon  the  hands  and  feet  to  sustain  that 
abnormal  elevation.  Such  an  effort  these  mem- 
bers cannot  long  sustain ;  they  grow  weary,  and 
flag  in  their  movements.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  head  is  submerged — ^the  head  that 
proudly  attempted  to  rise  above  its  proper  height 
sinks  miserably  below  it 

Again,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  limbs 
beneath,  jealous  of  the  easy  and  elevated  and 
honourable  position  of  the  head,  should  stop  their 
strokes  of  set  purpose  to  gall  and  humble  the 
head,  they  would  indeed  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose. When  the  limbs  beneath  cease  to  strike 
out,  the  head  sinks  helpless  below  the  water. 
The  head,  in  that  case,  would  ce^nly  suffer,  but 
the  limbs  that  inflicted  the  suffering  would  gain 
nothing.  When  the  head  of  the  swimmer  sinks 
below  the  surface,  the  breathing  ceases;  for  want 
of  contact  with  the  air,  the  blood  gets  no  renewing. 
The  heretofore  vigorous  pulsations  of  the  heart 
become  slow  and  feeble.  The  strong  warm  life- 
stream  is  no  longer  sent  down  through  the  arteries 
that  permeate  the  limbs.  A  cold  cramp  creeps 
over  the  extremities.  Bight  glad  now  are  the  limbs 
to  strike  out  again,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  and  raise 
the  head  once  more  above  the  water. 

In  this  mirror  one  may  see  the  several  sections 
and  classes  of  the  community  foolishly  neglecting 
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and  thwarting  each  other.  The  great  corporation 
of  society  is  like  a  strong  swimmer  in  the  sea ;  and, 
alas !  is  not  the  community  too  often  like  a  "strong 
swimmer  in  his  agony ''  %  Easily  and  safely  might 
the  huge  but  well-proportioned  body  float  on  the 
water  when  it  is  calm,  and  buffet  the  waves  when 
a  storm  springs  np,  if  all  the  members  should 
work  in  harmony  as  the  members  of  a  living  body. 
We  have  knowledge  and  material  means  sufficient 
to  maintain  in  comfort  the  whole  population 
without  reducing  any  to  a  state  of  slavery,  but 
on  all  sides  short-sighted  selfishness  manifests 
itself.  The  grasper,  whether  he  stands  on  a  high 
place  or  a  low,  hurts  first  his  neighbour  and  next 
himself 

The  head — and  here  I  mean  by  that  term  the 
aggregate  of  those  who  possess  the  power  and 
wield  the  influence — the  heaA  lifts  itself  up. 
There  is  a  vaulting  ambition  which  will  not  be 
content  with  moderate  prosperity.  There  is  a 
rivalry  which  leads  to  extravagance  in  every 
department  of  expenditure.  In  tiie  race  of 
fashion,  the  runners  grow  giddy.  It  is  a  breath- 
less hurry  without  much  intelligence — without 
a  definite  aim.  One  is  wretched  if  another  gets 
a  step  before  him.  This  abnormal  outlay  cannot 
be  sustained  without  an  oppressive  strain  some- 
where.  When  these  wheels  fly  so  fast^  some 
other  wheels  of  the  same  machine  must  be  racked 
beyond  the  power  of  enduranca  Far  below, 
many  joints  removed,  that  strain  produces  night- 
watching,  and  infant-labour,  and  general  over- 
work,— ^that  strain  tightens  a  knot  round  the 
channels  of  life  in  some  windy  attic  or  some  dark 
cellar  which  the  fashionable  never  see.  Beware  1 
Society  is  a  machine;  each  wheel  is  linked  to  all, 
and  all  to  each.  There  is  retribution  in  the  com- 
plicate  system.  The  sin  will  find  the  sinner  out^ 
and  smite  him.  Beware  I  Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things ;  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others. 

The  danger  is  equal  on  the  other  side.  An 
ignorant,  or  superstitious,  or  immoral  populace  is 
a  constant  menace  to  all  ranks.  It  is  the  interest 
of  those  citizens  who  possess  villas  and  gardens 
on  the  slopes  of  a  volcano  to  mark  the  throbbings 
underneath  which  may  betoken  an  eruption. 

We  must  all  have  observed  that  very  great 
advances  have  been  made  since  the  century  began. 


in  subduing  the  earth  and  taming  the  |>oweTs  of 
nature  for  the  service  of  man.  I  sometimes  try, 
and  try  in  vain,  to  imagine  the  condition  of  the 
world  at  the  end  of  the  century,  if  as  many  vic- 
tories over  matter  should  be  gained  in  the  next 
generation  as  were  gained  in  the  last  We  only 
need  to  stand  by  as  overseers,  while  coal  and 
water  and  iron,  harnessed  by  human  skill,  per- 
form all  our  heavy  work.  We  can  scarcely  set 
down  in  figures,  and  can  certainly  not  distinctly 
conceive,  how  much  force  the  powers  of  nature, 
in  the  form  of  engines,  are  now  exerting  on  work 
that  was  formerly  done  by  human  hands,  or  left 
undone. 

Suppose  an  inhabitant  of  this  country,  who 
was  in  his  prime  in  1771,  to  have  slept  a  century, 
and  to  have  awaked  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  begun  to  look  about  him ;  what  would  hi;; 
thought  be  %  His  first  thought,  after  ascertaining 
the  quantity  of  force  contributed  by  nature  for 
man's  use,  would  probably  be, — "The  men  of 
this  day  will  not  need  to  toil  half  so  hard  or 
half  so  long  as  the  men  of  last  century."  Alas  1 
we  have  not  reaped  the  profit  of  our  vast  acquisi- 
tions. The  greater  part  of  the  gain  has  slipped 
through  our  fingers.  The  comforts  of  the  people 
have  indeed  increased;  but  their  toil  has  no: 
been  diminished.  Much  of  the  loss  is  caused  by 
the  jarring  of  the  machine,  wheel  upon  wheel, 
hard  and  dry,  without  the  lubrication  of  brotherly 
love.  We  do  not  act  as  members  one  of  another. 
The  hand  resists  the  head;  and  the  head  op- 
presses the  hand.  No  amount  of  mastery  over 
matter  will  make  society  easy,  unless  we  be 
linked  to  one  another  in* the  bonds  of  gospel 
charity.  Love  is,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

In  the  course  of  our  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
last  summer,  tre  lay  still  on  the  water  on  two 
successive  nights,  thirteen  hours  in  aU,  while  the 
mechanics  took  the  main  part  of  the  engine  to 
pieces  and  put  it  together  again.  There  was  no 
break-down.  The  engine  could  have  propelled 
the  ship  to  the  other  side ;  but  a  knocking  ^l:^ 
observed  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  indicating 
that  there  was  a  jar  somewhere.  There  was  a 
lack  of  softness  and  smoothness.  At  this  rate  the 
ship  might  indeed  be  propelled,  but  the  engine 
would  be  damaged  by  the  collision  of  its  juuts 
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against  each  other.  With  immense  labour  and 
the  loss  of  a  day  the  aihnent  was  sought^  and 
found,  and  healed.  If  the  aihnents  of  society, 
the  hard  raspings  of  one  member  upon  another, 
were  as  intelligently  observed,  as  diligently  sought^ 
and  as  sidlfally  removed,  the  movements  of  life 
would  be  sweeter  and  safer. 

It  so  happened  in  the  case  of  our  engine  that 
there  was  no  fracture  or  malformation  of  parts. 
AH  the  mischief  sprang  from  the  want  of  a  small 
strip  of  lead  like  a  cord,  that  should  have  been 
laid  round  between  the  wall  of  the  cylinder  and 
its  top  before  they  were  screwed  together.  Steel 
met  steel  too  hard  when  the  two  were  pressed  on 
each  other  with  immense  mechanical  force.  When 
the  small  cord  of  soft  lead,  which  had  no  strength 
in  itself,  was  laid  between  these  mighty  forces 
at  their  meeting-place,  we  pursued  our  journey 
again  in  safety  and  comfort.  Ah,  I  think  I  see 
the  body  of  society  moving  somewhat  lamely 
forward — I  hear  joint  jarring  on  joint  to  their 
Eintnal  injuiy  for  want  of  a  little  soft  cord  laid 
between  them !  "  Little  children,  love  one  an- 
other; for  love  is  of  God" 

Poor  France  !  Broken,  crushed  by  the  pressure 
of  a  victorious  enemy;  but  more  hurt  by  the 
jagged  sides  of  the  several  sections  tearing  each 
<^ther  in  an  internal  strife  !  "  Her  prophets  have 
^n  vain  and  foolish  things  for  her,  and  causes  of 
tanishment'*  (Lam.  iL  14).  One  cries,  Lo,  here; 
another  cries,  Lo,  there!  Salvation  is  in  the 
Empire — ^in  Monarchy — in  the  Bepublic — ^in  the 
Commnne — in  a  levie  en  masse — in  chassepots  I 
^  here  is  salvation,*and,  lo,  there ;  but  France 
IS  not  saved. 

The  internecine  war,  raging  as  we  write,  be- 
tween the  governing  classes  of  France  and  the 
Parisian  populace,  holds  aloft  in  letters  of  fire  a 
le^^son  both  to  the  princes  and  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  The  faults  are  not  all  on  one  side. 
Society  is  dislocated;  and  the  members  of  the 
Wy  reciprocally  destroy  each  other.  Under  all 
tbe  hideous  barbarities  and  follies  of  the  Commune 
lit^  a  real  grievance  which  imparts  to  their  frantic 
effort  whatever  strength  it  possesses.  Municipal 
*"»€rties,  such  as  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  have 
'*«*n  denied  to  the  cities  of  France  by  every  suc- 
''^esdve  set  of  rulers  that  have  obtained  or  usurped 
^"^  supreme  authority.     Not  only  the  defunct 


Empire,  but  the  present  Assembly,  refuse  aU 
semblance  of  corporate  self-government  The 
mayor  of  a  city,  who  with  us  is  a  citizen  chosen 
by  his  fellows,  is  in  France  a  stranger,— ^the 
creature  of  the  government,  the  tool  of  an  ex- 
aggerated centralization,  and  a  spy  on  the  actions 
of  the  people.  It  is  around  this  solid  nucleus  of 
real  wrong  that  the  wild  forces  of  the  Bed  Republic 
have  been  precipitated  and  consolidated.  Govern- 
ments  deny  moderate  and  rational  franchises  to 
the  people;  but  reciprocally  the  people,  super- 
stitious or  profane,  exhibit  no  symptom  of  fitness 
for  self-government.  Li  the  country,  they  are 
led  by  the  priests ;  in  the  cities,  by  daring  specu- 
latists,  who  neither  fear  Qod  nor  regard  man. 
France  exhibits  the  horrid  spectacle  of  a  body  in 
which  the  several  members  exert  all  their  power 
to  bite  and  devour  one  another. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  except  in  a  few,  a  remnant  spared  by 
the  fires  of  persecution,  the  nation  is  destitute  of 
that  foundation  on  which  alone  prosperity  can  be 
built.  The  Word  which  teaches  nations  as  well 
as  churches,  '^  Ye  are  members  one  of  another,"  is 
a  dead  letter  in  France.  When  the  Son  shall 
make  them  free,  they  shall  be  free  indeed. 

The  representation  of  society  as  a  body  pro- 
ceeds on  an  analogy  that  is  profoundly  true  and 
intensely  practical.  The  idea  is  correct,  and  its 
applications  are  manifold.  Paul  makes  this 
analogy  the  starting-point  of  a  discourse  on  the 
reciprocal  duties  of  men  in  society.  Here  is  an 
axiom  in  political  economy  not  found  in  Adam 
Smith.  Even  for  my  philosophy  I  would  rather 
go  to  Paul  than  to  any  modem  school  He  has 
a  better  philosophy  for  time  than  other  professors, 
because  he  has  a  philosophy  for  eternity  too.  Be- 
ginning with  the  conception  of  a  living  body 
with  all  its  members  mutually  interdependent,  he 
rears  a  spacious  structure  of  practical  duties.  It 
concerns  us  to  build  on  his  foundation,  if  we 
would  have  our  house  to  stand  when  the  storm 
blows.  The  house  of  our  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  not  built  on  that  rock,  has 
fallen,  and  great  is  the  fall  of  it. 

"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  This 
is  the  warning  left  by  the  Lord  with  his  disciples. 
The  poor — those  who  lack  this  world's  good,  or 
the  true  riches,  or  both — the  poor  are  always 
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near  us.  They  are  within  our  reach,  if  we  would 
put  forth  a  strong  hand  to  elevate  and  save  them ; 
but  we  and  our  children  are  also  within  their 
reach,  if,  unsaved  by  us,  they  sink,  and  clutch  us 
as  they  fall,  to  draw  us  down  with  themselves. 
We  who  are  able  to  swim  are  floating  on  the 
same  deep  waters  with  a  crowd  of  helpless 
creatures  who  cannot  swim.  But  if  they  must 
sink,  they  are  not  willing  to  sink  alone.  If 
we  do  not  grasp  them  to  hold  them  up,  there 
is  danger  lest  they  grasp  us  to  drag  us  down. 

We  are  sailing  over  the  ocean  in  the  same  ship 
with  a  great  multitude  of  the  ignorant,  and  reck- 
less, and  profane.  We  have  first-class  tickets, 
and  pace  the  upper  deck,  with  good  fare  and  re- 
fined company.  We  are  not  inclined  to  be 
troubled  with  a  ragged  and  unruly  crowd  below. 
An  officer  reports  one  night  that  there  is  a  serious 
disturbance  among  the  steerage  passengers ;  some 
gentlemen  from  the  cabin  should  go  down  and 
endeavour  to  soothe  the  angry  passions,  and  win 
the  combatants  to  peace  and  sobriety.  The 
gentlemen  decline :  these  quarrelsome  creatures 
are  down  in  the  hold,  and  we  have  cabin  tickets ; 
our  berths  are  comfortable — are  all  that  we  can 
desire.  Your  berths  are  good,  gentlemen,  and 
your  tickets  cannot  be  challeuged ;  but  if  these 
fellows  in  the  hold  should  scuttle  the  ship,  what 
would  your  first-class  tickets  do  for  you  1 

The  Lord  who  bought  us  has  a  mighty  mean- 
ing in  his  word,  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with 
you '' — a  meaning  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  poor. 
This  globe  floating  through  space  is  like  a  ship  on 
the  sea.  Some  of  us  have  comfortable  berths  and 
first-class  tickets,  but  we  sail  in  the  same  boat 
with  a  great  multitude  who  are  needy  and  un- 
easy, a  great  multitude  whose  aggregate  discon- 
tent might  any  day  explode  if  an  accidental  spark 
should  fall  on  it 

If  this  planet  were  severed  by  some  convulsion 
from  the  sun  as  its  source  of  life  and  heat ;  if,  by 
the  rupture  of  some  cosmic  nerve  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth,  we  were  left  in  coldness  and  dark- 
ness, although  the  orbs  should  remain  in  the  same 
position  in  space :  then  and  in  that  case  the  first 
and  great  desideratum  would  be  to  heal  the 
severed  curd,  and  allow  the  light  from  its  source 
to   stream    hitherward    again.      Suppose    some 


mighty  angel,  sent  on  this  mission  of  mercy  from 
the  eternal  throne,  should  carry  the  thread  again 
across  the  chasm  and  place  the  globe  in  com- 
munication with  its  source  of  life  once  more,  but 
should  intimate  at  his  departure  that  those  who 
obtained  life  by  contact  with  the  new  conductor 
where  it  touched  the  earth  were  charged  to  con- 
tinue the  cord  in  branches  over  sea  and  land,  in 
order  to  transfuse  the  same  benefit  through  all 
the  human  family.     The  condition  would  seem 
reasonable,  and  would  be  fulfilled.     Men  wouM 
set  to  work,  and  never  rest  until  all  the  earth 
were  wrapped  in  a  network  of  conductors,  which 
should  carry  the  light  of  life  to  every  hamau 
home — to  every  human  heart 

The  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  has  in  very 
deed  traversed  the  space  between  heaven  and  eartli, 
and  has  thrown  a  thread  across,  \i*hich  re-opena 
the  interrupted  flow  and  re-flow  of  love  between 
Qod  and  man.     But  in  departing,  he  has  left  it 
as  his  commission  to  those  who  first  enjoy  the 
blessing  that  they  should  spread  it  over  the  worli 
"  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."     "  Ye  are 
members  one  of  another."     The  most  distaiit  ol 
the  poor  are  tdth  us  now  in  a  new  sense.    Wt 
have  easy  access  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    All 
the  needy  are  now  within  the  reach  of  the  fnll. 
All  the  members  are  in  our  time  brought  com- 
paratively close  to  the  head,  that  the  head  mav 
cherish  the  cold  and  paralyzed  extremities. 

Nor 'can  the  work  be  done  wholesale     It  must 
be  done  by  a  great  number  of  small  personal  in- 
dividual acts  of  love.     The  eart*b  morally  inii^t  be 
refreshed  and  renewed,  as  the  earth  physically  is 
refreshed  and  renewed,  not  by  an  ocean  overflow- 
ing it  in  the  lump,  but  by  an  infinity  of  vcn' 
small  rain-drops  spread  over  all  its  extent  **  What- 
soever thy  hand  fi ndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might;"  as  each  rain-drop  hastens,  under  the  im- 
pulse of  its  own  laws,  with  zeal  and  eagerness  to 
reach  and  moisten  one  atom  of  parched  ground-^ 
with  zeal  and  eagerness  to  do  its  own  little  bit  of 
work,  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  charged  single- 
handed  to  overtake  the  whole. 

The  method  is,  Every  man  his  own  missionary ; 
every  man  getting  from  Qod,  and  emitting  then 
from  his  own  life  and  spirit  truth  and  love  on  a.i 
who  are  within  his  reach. 
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IV.-"WITHIir   THY   GATES,   0   JERUSALEM." 


E  had  only  time  to  take  a  harried 
glance  at  Ramleh ;  but  we  saw  it  to 
advantage  in  the  light  of  a  morning 
that  was  singularly  bright^  and  when 
a  gentle  breeze  was  bearing  health  to  us  on  its 
wings.    It  is  a  town  of  considerable  importance, 
with  a  population  somewhat  above  five  thousand, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  Moslems,  the  remaining 
third  Christians  principally  of  the  Greek  Church. 
lu  streets  were  narrow  and  filthy ;  its  gardens  and 
orchards  beautiful  and  fragrant     The  sand  from 
certain  quarters,  especially  from  the  south-west,  is 
not  only  blown  up  to  its  walls  but  drifted  into 
its  lanes — ^like  the  world  intruding  on  the  Church 
aud  blighting  its   fruitfulness — and,  along  with 
minute  particles  of  alkali  from  the  accumulated 
heaps  of  its  ancient  soap-works,  afflicts  more  than 
half  the  people  with  eye  disease,  many  of  them 
with  blindness.      It  abounds  in  mosques  and 
minarets,  though  the  architectural  style  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  mosques  makes  one  sus- 
pect that  they  were  originally  Christian  churches, 
built  in  the  times  when  Richard  of  England  and 
his  Crusaders  had  their  head-quarters  at  Ramleh, 
and  that,  by  the  addition  of  the  indispensable  min- 
aret aud  a  few  internal  changes,  they  were  adapted 
to  the  worship  of  the  false  prophet.     There  is  one 
noble  tower  of  extraordinary  height,  commanding 
a  view  from  beyon^  Carmel  on  the  north  to  the 
farthest  extremity  of   Philistia  on   the  south, 
which  a  competent  authority  declares  to  have 
'>een  originally  "  the  magnificent  campanile  of  a 
Christian  temple."    It  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
Palestine  in  which  the  hawk  has  taken  possession 
f^f  the  nest  of  the  dove.     This  town  owed  its  im- 
portance at  an  earlier  period  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  point  of  intersection  for  the  road  from 
the  sea-port  of  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  and  the  great 
caravan  road  from  Damascus  into  Egypt     It  is 
liiainly  dependent  now  on  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
tii>t  halting-place  for  the  night  for  pilgrims  from 
the  west  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 


Is  this  Ramleh,  then,  as  monkish  tradition 
would  persuade  us  to  believe,  the  Arimathea  of 
Joseph?  We  should  have  liked  to  have  been  able 
to  identify  it  as  the  place  where  dwelt  that  hon- 
ourable counsellor  who  yielded  up  to  our  Re- 
deemer his  own  rocky  tomb  where  never  man  had 
been  laid  But  there  is  really  nothing  solid  or 
tangible  on  which  to  base  such  a  beliefl 
Ramleh,  which  signifies  "  sandy,"  has  no  ety- 
mological kindred  with  Arimathea,  understood 
to  be  a  form  of  Rama,  which  signifies  "  height," 
though  we  suspect  it  was  some  imagined  con- 
nection of  this  kind  that  first  gave  rise  to 
the  tradition.  Then  the  monks,  having  got 
hold  of  this  conjecture,  were  not  slow  in  finding 
out,  not  only  the  house  of  Joseph,  but  of  his 
friend  Nicodemus,  and  we  know  not  how  many 
others.  Out  of  an  almost  invisible  thread  of 
fact  they  will  weave  you  a  whole  web  of  baseless 
inventions.  But  the  notices  of  old  ecclesiastical 
chroniclers  are  clear  in  assuring  us  that  Ramleh 
was  of  Saracen  origin,  and  owed  its  existence  to 
the  famous  Solyman  in  the  eighth  century ;  while 
they  dwell  with  probably  some  pardonable  exag- 
geration on  its  early  greatness,  when  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls,  with  twelve  gates  and 
many  strong  towers,  which  bade  proud  defiance 
alike  to  hostile  borderers  and  foreign  invaders. 
Unquestionably  there  are  various  towns  in  Pales- 
tine which  sprang  into  existence  after  the  Chris- 
tian era,  just  as  there  are  trees  now  common  over 
the  whole  land,  such  as  the  prickly  pear  and  the 
Damascus  mulberry,  which  were  unknown  in  the 
times  of  our  Lord.  The  true  Arimathea  remains 
hidden  perhaps  under  some  green  mound,  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity  and  reward  the  researches 
of  later  travellers. 

We  started  from  the  convent  gate  of  Ramleh 
at  an  early  hour,  for  we  must  enter  Jerusalem 
that  day  before  its  gates  were  closed.  The  prac- 
tice of  taking  advantage  of  the  early  morning  for 
travelling  is  a  necessity  in  the  East,  in  order  to 
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get  the  fall  benefit  of  the  cooler  hours  of  the  day, 
and  to  have  time  for  the  rest  and  repast  at 
noou,  when  travelling  would  be  intolerably  oppres- 
sive and  ofben  dangerous.  But  while  this  is  the 
unvarying  practice  when  proceeding  from  day  to 
day  on  a  pilgrimage,  it  is  never  done  on  the  first 
day  of  departure.  On  that  day  the  party  does 
not  leave  until  within  a  few  hours  of  sunset,  and 
often  pitches  its  tent  on  the  first  night  within 
sight  of  the  place  which  it  has  left  This  was  our 
uniform  experience ;  as  on  our  leaving  Joppa  yes- 
terday, and  afterwards  on  our  setting  out  from  Jeru- 
salem and  firom  Damascus.  The  custom,  which 
has  all  the  authority  of  a  law,  is  very  ancient, 
and  allusions  to  it  can  be  discovered  in  Jewish 
writers  at  least  a  century  before  Christ,  The 
reason  in  which  it  appears  to  have  originated  was 
the  veiy  simple  one  that,  if,  on  the  first  evening 
of  unloading  the  baggage,  it  was  found  that  any- 
thing of  value  had  been  left  behind,  or  anything 
indispensable  to  the  journey  unprovided,  there 
might  yet  be  time  to  return  and  procure  it  We 
should  not  have  adverted  to  this  custom,  were  it 
not  that  it  seems  of  some  use  in  illustrating  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  history  of 
our  Lord.  When  Joseph  and  Mary  were  on 
their  way  back  firom  Jerusalem  on  the  first  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  with  Jesus  to  the  Temple 
at  the  feast,  they  discovered,  when  halting  at 
sunset,  that  their  wondrous  child  was  not  in  the 
company.  The  fact  has  long  been  used  as  a  stock 
objection  with  infidels,  and  with  interpreters  who 
dwell  on  the  border  land  of  infidelity,  and  it  has 
even  been  pcked  up  and  appropriated  by  Strauss 
as  casting  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the  entire  nar- 
rative. Was  it  credible,  it  has  been  said,  that 
our  Lord^s  parents  could  have  taken  a  long  day's 
journey,  and  never  once  have  inquired  for  a  child 
so  deserving  of  their  love  %  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  that  sceptical  quarrelling  with  the 
Scripture  narrative  which  has  its  origin  in  half 
knowledge.  Joseph  and  Mary,  it  is  probable, 
were  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  city  when 
they  made  their  painful  discovery.  We  saw  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  day  of  our  leaving  it^  from  the  place 
of  our  encampment  on  our  way  south-eastward. 

There  was  high  enjoyment  in  that  morning's 
ride.  The  sky  was  beautifully  blue ;  the  air  was 
balmy;    the  lark  was  singing  far  up  in  the 


heaven ;  clouds  of  white  pigeons  sailed  ovei  our 
heads  ;  birds  of  varied  song  made  sweet  masic  in 
the  neighbouring  olive  groves ;  the  earth  beueatli 
our  feet  was  a  rich  carpet  of  flowers  of  every  fonn 
and  colour.     Rue  and  feimel,  anemones  and  wild 
roses,  lupin  and  narcissus,  gracefully  cupped  lilies, 
golden  striped  tulips,  and  other  flowers  familiar 
to  us  at  home  in  our  meadows  and  on  our  road- 
sides, which  we  knew  better  by  their  names  in 
our  old  poetry  than  by  their  nomenclature  in 
botany.     There  were  rich  beds  of  wild  thyme, 
the  haunt  and  feeding-place  of  the  wild  bee, 
whose  honey  still  makes  the  rocks  of  Palestine  drop 
sweetness ;  and  many  a  flower,  especially  of  deep 
crimson  hue,  unfamiliar  to  us  as  were  some  of 
the  constellations  in  the  sky  above  us.     This  was 
evidently  a  re^on  of  the  Holy  Land  from  which 
all  its  virgin  strength  and  floral  glory  had  not 
even  yet  departed.     What  must  it  have  been 
when  Solomon  sang  of  the  beauty  of  the  rose  of 
Sharon !    It  is  curious  to  look  into  the  pages  of 
old  travellers  some  centuries  back;  and  to  find 
them  writing  thus  of  the  same  r^on :  '^  A  most 
pleasant  plain  yielding  thyme  and  hyssop,  and 
other  fragrant  herbs,  without  tillage  or  planting, 
growing  so  high  that  they  came  to  the  knees  of 
our  asses."     Forgive  us  if,  under  the  enthusiasm 
of  first  impressions,  and  with  so  many  sacred 
associations    hanging   over  the  land,  we  were 
tempted  to  quote  words  which  future  experiences 
did  something  to  tone  down,— 


(I 


Thy  Ytrj  weeds  are  beautiful;  thj  waate 

More  rich  than  other  cUmet*  f ertOltj ; 

Thj  wreck  a  glory,  and  thj  ruin  graced 

With  an  immaculate  chann  which  cannot  be  defaced' 


In  less  than  three  hours  from  the  time  of  our 
leaving  Bamleh,  we  found  ourselves  entcriiig 
among  mountain  scenery,  and  gradually  becom- 
ing enclosed  in  a  steep  narrow  glen,  up  whicb^ 
with  many  windings,  we  were  to  ascend  by  a 
succession  of  ridges  towards  Jerusalem.  Indeed, 
almost  before  we  were  aware,  we  were  in  the  '^  hill 
country  of  JudaL"  As  you  pass  from  the  plain  into 
the  narrowing  track,  you  see  on  your  right  hand, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  a  scattered  fortress  ahnost 
seeming  to  bend  over  a  precipice.  Its  name  is  Lad- 
ron.  The  natural,  and  probably  the  correct,  sup- 
position is,  that  it  was  originally  built  to  guard  tLe 
entrance  on  this  important  highway  to  the  sacred 
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city.  But  the  same  monkish  inventiveness  which 
foimd  a  home  for  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  at 
Eamleh,  has  pronounced  this  to  be ''  the  castle  of 
the  good  thie^^'  the  house  of  the  penitent  male- 
factor who  was  crucified  with  our  Lord.  Until 
very  recently  it  was  the  nest  and  stronghold  of 
predatory  Arabs,  admirably  situated  for  purposes 
of  plunder  first,  and  of  safety  for  the  robbers  after- 
wards. PDgrims,  in  the  last  age,  breathed  more 
freely  when  they  found  themselves  a  few  miles 
beyond  this  den  of  thieves  without  having  been 
"stripped  and  peeled.'* 

That  little  town  again  on  the  left,  at  the  root 
of  the  commencing  mountain-range,  is  called 
''  Amwas  "  or  "  Emmaus,*'  and  we  halt  and  look 
down  upon  it  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to 
receive  a  few  cautions  against  the  too  ready 
identifying  of  places  with  Scripture  names.  Even 
modem  travellers  of  high  learning  and  authority 
have  tasked  and  strained  their  ingenuity  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  very  Emmans  to  which  the  two 
disconsolate  disciples  were  travelling  on  the  mem- 
orable afternoon  of  the  day  of.  our  Lord's 
resurrection.  The  name  is  aU  in  their  favour, 
and  a  tradition  which  can  be  traced  down  in  un- 
broken line  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth 
century  confirms  the  impression  derived  from  the 
identity  of  the  name.  But  the  inexorable  condi- 
tions of  the  evangelical  narrative  give  the  conjec- 
ture to  the  winds,  and  place  it  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt  that  this  cannot  be  the  Emmaus  of 
Luke,  the  scene  of  that  marvellous  conversation 
and  gracious  self-manifestation  by  the  risen 
Christ  The  village  named  in  the  gospel  was 
only  sixty  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem :  tUs 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty  by  the  crow's  flight. 
The  two  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  on  the 
same  evening.  Is  it  credible  that  between  after- 
noon and  midnight,  with  an  intervening  pause, 
they  could  have  travelled  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  1  Here,  then,  is  an  instance  in  which  both 
name  and  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  tradition 
must  give  way  before  the  stubborn  logic  of  facts. 
We  were  being  rapidly  educated  into  an  unplea- 
sant scepticism  about  localities. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  that 
village  of  Yalo,  on  the  mountain-side  towards 
our  left,  looks  down  upon  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting scenes  of  Old  Testament  history.     It  is 


the  Ajalon  of  Joshua's  great  prayer  and  of  the 
answering  miracle,  when  "  the  moon  stood  still  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon."  We  were  now,  therefore, 
skirting  the  locality  of  one  of  the  grandest  events 
in  the  life  of  the  chosen  people.  We  had  not 
time  to  diverge  from  our  path  and  trace  from 
point  to  point  in  the  scenery  the  various  details 
of  that  great  conflict,  rout,  and  slaughter,  in 
which  the  military  strength  of  the  five  Canaanit- 
ish  kings  was  broken  and  shivered,  and  Jehovah 
himself  fought  from  heaven  so  visibly  and  glori- 
ously for  Israel  We  could  only  look  in  upon 
some  points  in  the  vast  theatre  of  that  mighty 
drama.  Gibeon  still  stands,  not  quite  a  ruin  yet, 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  down  whose  sides  there  are 
the  traces  of  old  gardens  and  broken  terraces, 
where  a  few  olives  make  an  eflbrt  to  live.  Upper 
Bethhoron  is  perched  upon  another  height,  while 
Bethhoron  the  Nether  lies  down  in  a  valley  be- 
neath. The  incidents  of  that  great  and  notable 
day  can  be  traced  in  these  various  places  with 
the  most  perfect  certainty,  through  the  singularly 
minute  exactness  of  the  sacred  narratiye.  The 
five  kings  of  the  Amorites  have  surrounded 
Qibeon  with  a  strong  army,  determined  to 
punish  to  the  utmost  its  craven  people  for  their 
desertion  to  that  mysterious  power  which  has 
come  up  so  suddenly  upon  their  land,  and  the 
recollection  of  whose  terrible  triumphs  at  Jericho 
and  Ai  is  still  fresh  upon  their  minds.  Joshua, 
warned  of  this  by  the  timid  and  wily  Gibeonites, 
hastens  through  the  night,  by  a  forced  march,  to 
Gibeon,  and  early  in  the  morning  falls  upon  the 
besiegers  by  a  sudden  onslaught  which  produces 
universal  confusion  and  dismay.  They  flee  be- 
fore the  conquering  Israelites,  toil  up  the  steep 
ascent  to  the  Upper  Bethhoron,  the  confusion 
and  the  carnage  increasing  every  moment.  On 
the  crest  of  the  village-crowned  mountain  a  new 
terror  awdts  them,  for,  as  they  still  rush  onward, 
the  Lord  casts  down  great  hailstones  from  heaven 
upon  them,  and  more  perish  by  the  hailstones 
than  are  slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  with  the 
sword.  Down  they  flee  into  the  valley  beneath, 
towards  the  Nether  Bethhoron,  more  terrified  by 
the  dread  artillery  of  heaven  than  by  the  pursu- 
ing hosts  of  Israel ;  and  then  it  is  that  Joshua, 
with  sword  in  hand,  looking  down  on  the  retreat- 
ing Amorites,  and  seeing  that  the  day  for  reap- 
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ing  the  awful  death-harvest  is  aU  too  short, 
speaks  that  command  in  the  hearing  of  Israel^ 
''Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Qibeon;  and  thou, 
Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon.  And  the  sun 
stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people 
had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies." 
We  cannot  determine  the  modus  of  that  magni- 
ficent miracle.  Can  we  do  this,  indeed,  in  re- 
gard to  any  supernatural  workf  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  the  laws  of  nature  were  so 
divinely  controlled  as  to  produce  this  astonishing 
result  "  This  wa3  the  very  longest  day,"  says 
the  ever  quaint  Fuller,  "  which  that  climate  ever 
did  or  shall  behold,  when  time  was  delivered 
of  twins,  two  days  joined  together  without  any 
night  interposing." 

The  ascent  was  every  half -hour  becoming 
steeper  and  the  sun  hotter,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  when  our  guide  told  us  to  halt  for  our  mid- 
day repast  and  rest.  A  piece  of  carpet  was 
spre£Kl  for  us  under  a  fine  old  terebinth  with 
thick  foliage  and  enormous  branches.  We  began 
to-day  to  eat  the  wild  honey,  which  never  failed 
us  during  our  joume3rings  in  Palestine ;  and  those 
rich  oranges,  larger  than  an  infant's  head,  which 
Giuseppe  had  purchased  yesterday  at  the  gate  of 
the  Jaffa  gardens,  tasted  like  nectar.  With  what 
skill  he  cuts  them  up  into  thin  slices  with  that 
long  knife  drawn  from  his  belt,  not  allowing  one 
drop  of  juice  to  escape.  We  had  noticed  before 
this  that  he  was  one-eyed,  and  we  were  not  long 
in  the  country  until  we  observed  this  was  a  very 
common  fact  with  men  of  middle  age.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
possession  of  both  eyes  is  the  exception  or  the 
rule.  There  are  sometimes  local  causes  which 
so  far  account  for  this,  as  was  the  case  at  Ramleh; 
and  the  want  of  skilful  surgeons  may  explain  it 
in  not  a  few  other  instances.  But  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  cause  beyond  thb,  oper- 
ating always  and  everywhere,  in  the  terrible  con- 
scription for  the  sultan's  army,  which  had 
tempted  hundreds  thus  to  maim  themselves  in 
order  that  they  might  be  disqualified  for  military 
service.  We  were  told,  however,  that  the  un- 
scrupulous pasha  at  Jerusalem,  determined  not 
to  be  outdone,  had  met  one  trick  with  another, 
and  had,  some  years  before,  instituted  a  one- 
eyed  regiment,  for  admission  to  which  this  cy- 


dopean   condition    was    a    necessary  qualifica- 
tion! 

After  a  rest  of  sHence,  if  not  of  sleep,  we 
spring  to  our  feet  refreshed,  and  are  again 
mounted  and  on  our  way.  We  notice  a  gradual 
change  in  the  scenery.  We  have  left  many  of 
the  wild  flowers  now  behind  us ;  even  the  trees 
are  becoming  stunted  and  unsocial,  though  here 
and  there  at  intervab  we  recognize  the  dwarf- 
oak,  the  box,  and  the  laurel  Large  naked 
masses  of  limestone-rock  crop  out  here  and  there 
upon  the  mountain-sides,  though  aU  the  way  up 
to  this  point  it  has  been  possible  to  trace,  in  the 
ruins  of  old  gardens,  in  neglected  and  broken- 
down  terraces,  in  dead  vine-stocks  and  gnarled 
olive-roots,  with  bright  patches  of  verdure,  the 
evidences  of  a  formerly  wider  culture,  the  relics 
of  a  much  more  extensive  fruitfcilness.  Out 
friend  Lieutenant  Van  de  Yelde  mentions,  that 
when  he  passed  through  this  same  region  he 
met  with  the  fragments  of  old  watch-towers 
standing  in  places  in  which  there  is  now  nothing 
to  watch,  but  which  must  at  an  earlier  period 
have  blossomed  as  the  rose. 

And  here  we  may  state  our  conviction,  which 
began  to  form  itself  at  this  part  of  our  joamey- 
ings,  and  which  all  our  subsequent  wanderings 
went  to  confirm.  It  was  a  favourite  objection 
with  Voltaire  and  Bayle,  and  the  able  school  of  in- 
fidels of  which  they  were  the  chief  prophets,  that 
this  country  could  never  have  possessed  the  fertility 
and  beauty  which  are  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  the  descriptions  of  it,  not  only 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible,  but  in  its  plain  his- 
tories, are  demonstrably  gross  exaggerations.  And 
we  have  heard  the  fainter  echoes  of  these  confi- 
dent assertions  in  our  own  times.  Our  behef  is 
that  the  exaggeration  is  all  on  the  side  of  these 
writers^  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  modem  Palestine  to  discredit  the  inspired 
representations ;  nay,  that  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that^  .without  any  strictiy  miraculous  interposition, 
under  the  influence  of  good  laws  and  indnstrioas 
intelligent  culture,  the  fruit  of  general  education 
and  sound  religion,  the  land  may  yet  recover  all 
it*  old  and  palmy  fertility.  This  is  the  order 
which  prophecy  leads  us  to  expect  "Upon  the 
land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and 
briers. ....  .until  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from 
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on  high."    The  Turkish  administration,  especially 
in  its  remoter  provinces,  blights  and  curses  every- 
thing that  it  touches.     The  proverb  is  almost 
literally  troe,  that  wherever  the  hoof  of  a  Turk- 
ish horse  rests,  it  leaves  barrenness  behind  it. 
Think  of  a  country  in  which  the  poor  farmer 
is  obliged   to   give    two-thirds    of   the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  he  cultivates  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  which  the  remaining  third  is  esti- 
mated by  the  rapacious  agents  of  the  pasha,  who 
generally  know  nothing  either  of  justice  or  mercy. 
Competence  is  dangerous  under  such  a  system. 
The  thriving  man  becomes  a  mark  for  robbery 
and  oppression.     Is  it  matter  for  wonder  that, 
under  such  a  system  as  this,  gardens  should  have 
retomed  to  wildernesses,  the  vine  withered,  the 
oli?e  tree  drooped  and  died,  corn-fields  have  be- 
come oozy  swamps,  fountains  once  used  for  irri- 
gation have  been  choked  and  sealed  up,  and  hun- 
dreds of  places  which  once  echoed  with  the  songs 
of  the  reaper  or  of  the  vintage  now  heaps  of  stones, 
or  masses  of  tangled  weeds,  or  barren  rocks ) 
"The  old  instrument  is  the  same,  but  it  is  neither 
strong  with  stock,  nor  played  upon  with  the  hand 
of  skilful  industry.     The  rose  of  Sharon  is  faded, 
her  leaves  lost^  and  now  nothing  but  the  prickles 
thereof  are  to  be  seen."    But  let  labour  be  pro- 
tected and  fairly  and  certainly  remunerated,  let  in  • 
dnstry  be  instructed,  guided,  and  stimulated,  and 
how  soon  would  the  land  begin  to  smile  with  abun- 
dance, and  to  put  on  again  her  beautiful  garments ! 
Coold  that  picture  of  industry  which  we  have 
sometimes  witnessed  among  the  Waldenses  on 
the  slopes  of  their  Oottian  Alps,  of  women  carry- 
ing baskets  of  earth  on  their  heads,  and  spread- 
ing it  on  the  .naked  rocks  from  which  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  had  washed  the  soil  away,  in 
order  to  afford   planting-ground  for  the  young 
^es,  only  become  common  in  Palestine,  and  the 
energy  which  it  represents  be  made  indigenous 
there,  in  how  many  thousand  spots  would  the 
wilderness  become  a  fruitful  field !     Competent 
jndges  have  afifirmed  that  were  the  one  plain  of 
Ksdraelon,  which  stretches  from  Cape  Carmel  to 
Moxmt  Tabor,  a  distance  of  less  than  thirty  miles, 
to  be  cultivated  according  to  our  western  notions 
of  culture,  it  would  produce  sufficient  grain  to 
feed  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine.     The  well- 
known  experience  of  Mr.  Meshullam  proves  what 


good  farming  could  evoke  from  this  weary,  down- 
trodden land,  and  what  sleeping  life  there  is  in 
its  soil,  when,  on  his  experimental  farm  at  Urtas, 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  Bethlehem,  he  was 
rewarded  by  a  rotation  of  five  different  crops  in 
one  year ;  and  even  the  peach-stone  which  he 
dibbled  into  the  earth  grew  peaches  within  the 
firat  twelve  months. 

As  we  rode  on  we  recognized  that  peculiar 
formation  of  many  of  the  mountains  which  had 
been  noticed  by  Richardson  and  other  travellers 
in  a  former  age,  ''meeting  at  their  base,  but  sepa- 
rated at  their  top,  not  by  pointed  acuminations, 
but  more  like  two  round  balls  placed  beside  each 
other."  We  were  now  passing  through  a  region 
which,  in  the  times  of  that  observant  traveller, 
and  at  a  much  later  period,  was  the  most  danger- 
ous for  pilgrims  in  all  Palestine,  with  the  one 
exception  of  the  road  down  to  Jericho,  through 
the  presence  of  that  powerful  and  ferocious  bri- 
gand, Abu  Gosh,  who,  for  fifty  years,  was  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  the  whole  region,  plunder- 
ing luckless  caravans,  and  not  scrupling  to  send 
a  bullet  through  the  body  of  a  pasha  who  might 
venture  to  intrude  into  his  territory  and  to  ques- 
tion his  authority.  Those  narrow  passes  and 
sharp  turns  in  the  road,  where  concealed  bandits 
could  quietly  wait  their  prey,  and  be  ready  to  point 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to  their  breast  as  they  moved 
round  the  angle  of  a  rock,  favoured  his  robber 
life.  That  village  up  on  the  margin  of  the  wady, 
with  some  strong-looking  buildings  frowning  in 
its  centre,  was  the  robber's  capital;  and  the 
wrecks  of  his  family,  returned  from  long  exile, 
are  said  to  harbour  in  it  still,  like  Qiant  Pope  in 
Bunyan,  perhaps  watching  the  passing  pilgrim, 
but  no  longer  able  to  do  any  mischief  ;  they  may 
grin,  but  they  cazmot  bite. 

To  what  base  uses  has  that  village  come ;  for 
while  the  point  has  not  been  absolutely  proved, 
it  has  at  least  been  rendered  highly  probable, 
that  Euriet-el-Ainab  is  the  actual  Kiijath-jearim 
of  Old  Testament  history,  the  place  to  which  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  was  brought  from  Bethshemesb, 
and  where  it  rested  under  the  care  of  a  priestly 
family  farther  up  on  the  same  eminence,  until  it 
was  carried  up  by  David  from  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem. During  the  time  in  which  this  sacred  sym- 
bol of  the  divine  presence  tarried  in  the  priest's 
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mountain-liome  at  Kirjath-jearim  the  people  must 
have  come  up  to  it  from  all  quarters  for  sacrifice 
and  worship;  and  now  that  ancient  house  of 
prayer  for  all  people  had  literally  been  made  a 
den  of  thieves. 

There  are  those  who  favour  the  conjecture  that 
this  is  also  the  true  Emmaus  of  the  evangelical 
narrative ;  and  there  would  indeed  be  something 
pleasing  in  the  coincidence  that  the  little  town 
which  for  so  many  centuries  before  had  been  the 
resting-place  of  the  s3rmbol  of  the  divine  presence 
had  once  at  least  afforded  shelter  and  hospitality 
to  the  risen  Redeemer,  the  incarnate  Qod.  If 
picturesqueness  could  have  anything  to  do  in  set- 
tling such  a  question,  we  should  prefer,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  opinion  of  students  of  sacred 
topography  in  Jerusalem,  marking  Kolonieh  as 
the  real  gospel-Emmaus,  standing  a  good  way  up 
on  the  wooded  slopes  of  a  mountain,  with  gardens 
of  fruit-trees  spreading  down  to  a  shady  hollow 
with  its  little  murmuring  brook  and  its  old  Roman 
bridge.  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  supposition,  and  its  present  evidently 
Roman  name  only  proves  that,  at  a  later  period, 
it  was  garrisoned  for  a  time  by  Roman  soldiers. 

We  had  severe  effort  with  our  now  wearied  horses 
before  we  got  quite  clear  of  those  narrow  passes 
in  which  we  had  been  winding  and  ascending  for 
so  many  hours.  There  was  one  zigzag,  rugged, 
almost  precipitous  place  that  nearly  worsted  us. 
We  had  gone  over  some  of  the  worst  passes  in 
the  Alps,  we  had  crossed  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able ridges  of  the  Appenines  by  moonlight,  yet 
some  engineering  skill  had  been  expended  on 
those  roads;  but  here  the  turns  were  so  sharp 
around  the  pointed  projecting  rocks,  the  beetling 
precipices  beneath  so  terrible,  and  the  declivities 
above  us  which  we  were  required  to  climb  so 
near  to  the  perpendicular,  that  our  best  resource 
for  a  little  time  was  to  throw  the  reins  upon  our 
horse's  neck  and  to  close  our  eyes.  At  length 
we  were  upon  ground  which,  though  bleak  in 
some  places  and  rugged  in  all,  was  comparatively 
level,  and  we  began  to  breathe  freely. 

And  now  we  could  not  doubt  that  we  were 
passing  over  ground  which  was  rich  at  almost 
every  step  with  biblical  associations.  Along  this 
way  the  procession  must  have  moved  bearing  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  its  place 


within  the  curtained  tabernacle  on  Mount  Zion. 
The  whole  region  before  and  behind  must  have 
echoed  with  the  glad  music  of  the  harp  and  the 
psaltery,  the  clang  of  the  cymbals,  and  the  soft 
sound  of  the  silver  trumpets.  ''  The  singers  went 
before,  the  players  on  instruments  followed  after; 
among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  tim- 
brels. There  is  little  Benjamin,  with  their  mler, 
the  princes  of  Judah  and  their  council,  the  princes 
of  Zebulun,  and  the  princes  of  Naphtali"  Throngli 
long  centuries,  companies  of  pilgrims  must  have 
journeyed  over  this  lofty  table-land  on  their  way 
to  keep  the  solemn  annual  feasts,  converging  to- 
wards it  from  many  a  wady  and  glen,  their  ranb 
increasing  and  their  songs  becoming  louder  as 
they  drew  near  to  the  sacred  city.  And  if  Em- 
maus was  somewhere  in  this  quarter,  as  all  seem 
to  believe  that  it  was,  then  it  seems  certain  that 
''on  that  solemn  eventide"  of  which  Cowper 
speaks,  the  blessed  feet  of  the  risen  Christ  must 
have  trodden  hereabouts  when  he  talked  with 
those  two  disciples, — alternately  hoping  and  fear- 
ing, believing  and  doubting, — ^in  words  that  made 
their  hearts  bum  within  them ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  gardens  and  corn-fields  may  then  bare 
filled  the  air  with  fragrance  and  clothed  the  land- 
scape with  beauty.  The  Roman  legions  most 
have  marched  along  this  path  to  be  the  instni* 
ment  of  Heaven's  holy  and  awful  vengeance 
against  the  doomed  city  whose  cup  of  guilt  was 
f  ulL  And  in  later  ages  this  must  have  been  the 
course  of  the  brave  Crusaders  from  the  far  West, 
ascending  under  their  red-cross  banners  either  to 
recover  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians,  or  to  perish 
under  its  walls  and  be  buried  in  its  sacred  dust 
In  a  little  while,  however,  we  came  to  give  scarcely 
any  heed  to  scenery  or  incident.  The  consciousness 
had  been  secretly  present  to  our  hearts  since  the 
morning,  that  before  sunset  we  were  to  look  upon 
the  most  sacredly  interesting  place  in  the  world : 
and  now  the  absorbing  thought,  as  the  interven- 
ing miles  slowly  lessened  between  us  and  our 
bourne,  was  Jerusalem — JerusaleoL 

We  were  not,  however,  without  a  brief  adven- 
ture, that  was  curiously  out  of  keeping  with  oui 
state  of  mind.  As  we  were  riding  along  at  a 
somewhat  brisk  pace  over  a  comparatively  level 
part  of  our  way,  we  saw  a  company  of  five  or  six 
men  approaching  us  from  the  opposite  direction 
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on  horseback,  and  with  ample  cloaks  floatmg  behind 
them  on  the  breeze.     Who  were  these  imposing 
riders  to  whom  distance  lent  so  much  enchant- 
ment  ?  Had  they  borne  lances  and  carried  pennons, 
they  might  almost  have  represented  a  company  of 
those  Crosaders  of  whom  we  had  been  dreaming 
half  an  hoar  before.     Alas  !  for  sentiment  and  ro- 
mance !    They  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more  than 
mounted  "  tonters"  from  the  different  hotels  in 
Jerusalem,  eager  to  put  into  our  hands  their  bill  of 
fare,  and  to  extract  from  us  a  promise,  which  we 
were  slow  to  give.     It  was  more  than  a  mile  before 
we  got  rid  of  this  teasing.   It  was  a  somewhat  ludi- 
croas  instance  of  the  occidental  wave  which  is  be- 
ginning to  obliterate  the  old  customs  of  the  East. 
Bat  the  same  kind  of  influence  is  at  work  in  many 
other  and  more  serious  forms.     We  have  need  to 
make  haste  if  we  would  catch  the  old  picture  of 
the  East  entire.     Tlie  colours   are  fading,  the 
fonns  are  changing.    We  are  convinced  that  there 
ate  many  customs  illustrative  of  Scripture  which 
hare  yet  to  be  observed  and  placed  on  record.     No 
man  has  yet  quite  done  for  Palestine  what  Mr.  Lane 
has  accomplished  in  his  admirable  work  for  Eg3rpt. 
Our  eagerness  had  now  grown  into  impatience. 
Snrely  when  we  get  up  to  that  eminence  we  shall 
aee  Jerusalem !    We  ascend,  and  are  disappointed ; 
and  so  it  is  a  second  time  and  a  third.     Can  we 
really  be  on  the  right  wayl     At  length  we  pass 
on  to  a  rocky  plateau,  and  our  range  of  view  is 
widened.     Does  that  line  of  bright  green  in  the 
far  distance  mark  the  course  of  the  Jordan?    It 
do<^;  and  that  shining  strip  of  water  must  be 
the  mysterious  Dead  Sea,  and  that  lofty  wall  of 
gieen  beyond  must  be  the  mountains  of  Moab. 
We  proceed  a  few  paces  onward,  and  Jerusalem 
is  ahnost  at  our  feet     First,  green  Olivet  appears, 
with  a  half-mined  monastery  on  its  summit,  and 
dotted  all  over  with  olive-trees.     Those  are  the 
old  walls  of  the  holy  city.     Behold,  rising  high 
ahoYe  them,  is  the  domed  Mosque  of  Omar,  and 
that  old  black  structure  nearer  is  the  Tower  of 
I^vid.     See  what  a  glory  the  western  sun  is 
shedding  upon  the  venerable  city  and  down  into 
that  deep  valley  of  Hinnom.     The  dream  of  a 
life  was  realized.     We  reined  in  our  horse,  and 
gazed  mutely.    We  confess  to  have  felt  so  solemn 
that  we  refused  to  speak  or  to  be  spoken  to  by 
others,  just  as  we  have  sometimes  felt  when  enter- 


ing a  death-chamber  where  a  spirit  had  just  passed 
away  to  heaven,  and  nothing  but  the  cold  beloved 
dust  remained. 

Then,  as  we  descended  slowly  on  the  bright 
green  sward,  a  succession  of  visions  passed  rapidly 
before  our  mind. 

In  imagination  we  saw  the  city  in  its  palmy 
days,  when  Solomon  was  its  king.  The  temple 
was  built  and  finished  and  stood  on  Mount 
Moriah  "  very  magnifical,"  the  work  of  a  united 
religious  people — a  very  poem  in  stone.  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  had  descended  and  taken  visible 
possession  of  it,  and  the  king,  with  his  white-robed 
priests  and  crowding  multitudes,  had  sung  high 
praise  and  holy  welcome  to  the  heavenly  Kuig, 
the  Divine  Inhabitant.  Ages  passed,  and  then  we 
imagined  proud  Sennacherib's  army  of  Assyrians 
compassing  the  city  round  about,  demanding  sub- 
mission and  entrance,  or  assuring  the  people  of 
speedy  bondage  and  destruction  in  the  event  of 
refusal  Hezekiah's  prayer  conquers  when  the 
besieged  people  are  at  their  wits'  end;  and  one 
of  God's  soldiers,  an  angel  from  heaven,  onrone 
night  seals  in  a  fjeital  death-sleep  185,000  of  the 
beleaguering  army  which  had  defied  the  living 
God.  Next,  we  thought  of  Nehemiah  in  later 
ages  walking  by  moonlight  amidst  its  ruined 
walls  and  broken  gates,  hastening  to  arouse  and 
unite  the  dispirited  and  divided  people;  and  then, 
under  his  patriotic,  earnest  leadership,  transfusing 
his  soul,  as  it  were,  into  the  whole  nation,  the  wall 
rising  from  day  to  day  like  a  thing  of  life,  its  gates 
set  up,  and  national  existence  and  national  hope  re- 
stored. Then  centuries  elapsed  again,  and  we  be- 
held the  Son  of  God  walking  and  teaching  in  ite 
streets  and  places  of  public  concourse,  and  working 
miracles  at  its  Temple-gates,  his  earthly  life  closed 
by  the  great  events  of  his  crucifixion  on  Calvary, 
his  resurrection  and  ascension.  And,  last  of  all, 
the  vision  passed  before  us  of  the  armies  of  the 
Roman  Titus  surrounding  the  guilty  city,  the  pro- 
tracted siege,  the  terrible  scenes  of  carnage,  the 
burning  Temple,  the  ploughshare  carried  through 
its  foundations,  and  the  remnant  of  the  people  that 
had  escaped  the  sword  and  the  fire  scattered  to 
all  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  become  the  mocking, 
and  the  proverb,  and  the  by- word  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  thought,  however,  which  stood 
present  and  prominent  in  our  thoughts  as  we 
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looked  down  from  the  heights  of  the  Jafia  road 
was,  that  somewhere  within  the  range  of  our  vision 
at  that  moment  those  great  events  had  occurred 
which  had  brought  redemption  to  our  world ! 
Calvary  was  near,  and  the  rocky  grave  where 
angels  watched,  and  the  green  spot  from  which 
Jesus  had  ascended  through  that  sky  to  heaven 

But  it  is  remarkable  what  rude  shocks  one's 
meditations  experience  when  travelling  in  Pales- 
tine. No  sooner  had  we  reached  the  Jafi^gate, 
by  which  we  were  to  enter  this  wondrous  city, 
which  had  occupied  the  waking  dreams  of  a  life- 


time, than  we  were  stopped  by  the  jabbering  of 
custom-house  officers  eager  for  bhbes,  and  kept 
waiting  long  under  a  broiling  sun  until  their 
voracity  was  satisfied.  We  then  descended^ 
through  steep  narrow  streets,  on  loose  flinty  stones 
on  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  for  our  horse 
to  find  solid  footing,  and  after  passing  under 
some  gloomy  arcades  into  which  the  sunlight 
never  penetrated,  landed  at  the  door  of  a  little 
inn  with  scarcely  a  window  on  its  outside  wall, 
and  which  had  very  much  the  look  of  a  prison. 
It  was  enough.     We  were  in  Jerusalem. 


DECAT    OF   SPIRITUAL    FACULTT. 

BY  BEV.  T.  EDWIX  BBOWIT,  ROOHXSTSB,  N.  T. 


HERE  is  a  plant  known  to  botanists  as  the 
PoMifiora  gracilis,  whose  tendrils  will 
bend  if  you  place  a  small  thread  on  them 
or  touch  them  with  a  twig;  but  the  weight 
of  other  tendrils  of  the  vine,  or  the  fall  of  rain-drops,  will 
not  in  any  way  be  responded  to,  showing  that  the  ten- 
drils^have  formed  the  habit  of  disregarding  them.  It  is 
often  noticed  that  when  medicines  or  stimulants  are 
used  habitually,  constantly  enlarged  doses  are  required 
to  produce  the  same  effect  as  before.  There  is  a  case 
on  record  of  a  woman  who  swallowed  three  pints  of  laud- 
anum daily  in  addition  to  a  considerable  quantity  taken 
in  the  solid  form.  I  used  to  go  into  a  friend's  office  in 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  wonder  how  men  could  trans- 
act business  in  such  a  Babel,  with  such  a  continual 
roar,  such  a  rattle  of  wheels,  such  a  clatter  of  horses' 
feet  and  tramp  of  human  beings,  such  shouts  of  drivers, 
and  cries  of  public  vendors,  and  screams  of  newsboys ! 
Why,  I  was  near  to  distraction.  But  my  friend  heard 
no  sound ;  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  disregard  ;  the 
noises,  by  constant  reiteration,  had  ceased  to  affect  him. 
The  tendril  yielding  not  to  the  rain-drops,  the  human 
organism  responding  not  to  the  action  of  stimulants, 
the  ear  deaf  to  street  noises,  are  but  illustrations  of  a 
law  of  human  character,  that  the  influence  of  moral  im- 
pressions, passively  received  or  disregarded,  is  weakened 
by  every  repetition  of  the  impression. 

It  is  under  the  working  of  this  law  that  a  Christian 
finds  his  affinity  for  temptations  weakening.  He  comes 
to  walk  amid  sights  of  evil,  but  he  does  not  see  them  ; 
the  air  is  filled  with  sounds  of  evil,  but  he  does  not  hear 
them  :  his  moral  senses  have  been  trained  to  disregard 
them  ;  he  is  mail-clad  against  them  ;  there  is  no  joint 
of  his  armour  they  can  pierce  ;  he  is  resistant  against 
them  ;  they  rebound  from  him  as  a  rubber  ball  from  a 
marble  pavement 

And  this  same  law  works  in  a  bad  way.  It  is  here 
that  we  discover  the  secret  of  formalism  in  religion. 


We  go  through  services  that  are  not  our  own.  Oh,  \ct 
act,  to  be  sure  !  we  pray  !  we  worship  !  but  then  \t.t  do 
not  do  these  things.  There  is  no  inward  motion  tbst 
responds  to  the  outward  ;  there  is  no  girding  up  of  the 
soul ;  there  is  no  expenditure  of  energy.  The  impres- 
sions that  our  religious  acts  make  are  often  only  passive 
impressions.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  moral 
nature  that  stimulants  do  to  our  physical  nature.  Thej 
are  not  good  things  to  be  digested,  to  become  a  part  of 
our  lives.  Hence  the  need  of  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  the  stimulant  And  the  rapid  growth  of  Ritualism  in 
certain  quarters  is  only  the  necessary  response  to  the 
cry  of  *'  More!  more! "  from  men  who  have  dulled  thdi 
moral  senses  by  forms  that  are  not  vital,  drugs  that  are 
not  wholesome  diet,  ticklings  for  palates  that  are 
diseased ;  the  cry  of  "  More !  more ! "  from  the  religioos 
opium  eater  whose  accustomed  portion  has  ceased  to 
affect  him. 

This  law  holds  in  relation  to  our  methods  of  listening 
to  messages  from  the  pulpit  Some  people  hear  critically 
—to  study  construction,  to  watch  whether  the  sermon 
is  squared,  and  jointed,  and  built  up  according  to  rule ; 
ministers  get  this  habit,  and  students,  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  sermons  ;  they  too  often  listen  to  a 
preacher  to  see  haw  he  does  his  work,  instead  of  trying 
to  get  the  benefit  of  what  he  does  ;  and  the  toth  loses 
its  power  to  affect  them.  This  is  a  danger  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  Some  people  hear  q^<?ta2^^.  They 
have  a  great  regard  for  our  church,  a  great  respect  for 
our  minister.  '*This  is  our  affair!  nice!  isn't  it  I" 
They  have  the  utmost  concern  that  the  service  should 
go  off  well;  caring  little  for  tchat  goes  off;  and  they  hear 
in  this  attitude.  "  Fine  sermon  that !  Logical,  tlo- 
quent!  Great  sermon!  That's  our  minister!"  and 
they  aie  as  proud  of  him  as  they  would  be  of  a  trotting 
horse.  "Such  movements!  such  a  head!  such  an  eye! 
Whew!  And  can't  he  trot?''  Oh,  this  is  wretched 
hearing !    It  is  all  very  well  in  its  place  to  admire  speed, 
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but  can  yon  run  yourself  ?  Does  the  troth  stimulate 
you,  spur  yon,  goad  yon  on  ?  Are  you  stronger  in  your 
Christian  life  for  all  the  truth  you  get  from  the  pulpit  7 
Does  the  truth  take  hold  of  you,  become  a  force  in  you, 
vitalized  iu  your  experience,  a  part  of  yourself?  If  not, 
then  its  influence  is  weakening  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned.   You  are  forming  the  habit  of  disregarding  it. 

And  by  the  great  multitude  the  truth  is  heard  indiffer- 
ently. They  come  to  the  sanctuary  and  go  away !  Per- 
haps, for  the  time,  mental  action  is  excited.  But  there 
are  no  impulses  acted  out ;  there  are  no  tendencies  to 
God  ward  feeling  nursed  into  being;  they  forget  to- 
morrow all  that  they  have  heard  to-day;  they  have 
formed  the  habit  of  forgetting  ;  they  wanted  to  forget. 
At  times,  and  with  reference  to  certain  troths,  they  ex- 
erted themselves  to  forget,  and  the  truth  is  losing  its 
power  over  them;  or,  rather,  they  are  increasing  in  their 
Ability  to  resist  the  troth. 

So  it  is  in  regard  to  any  right  impulse  that  comes  to 
a  man.  Often,  from  most  hononrable  motives,  that  he 
may  pay  his  debts  or  enlarge  his  business,  a  man  will  shut 
ont  from  his  soul  all  appeals  to  benevolence.  By-and- 
W  he  means  to  be  benevolent.  But  he  forms  the  habit 
<  f  resisting  right  impulses,  and  their  power  to  influence 
hi5  conduct  is  constantly  weakened.  The  man  becomes 
stingy,  hard,  grasping;  sights  of  suffering  do  not  affect 
iiini;  sounds  of  woe  and  want  are  never  heard  by  him  ; 
he  is  as  unmoved  by  all  appeals  to  his  benevolent  instincts 
as  the  engineer  is  unmoved  by  the  shrieks  of  his  engine. 

Oh,  this  is  a  fatal  law,  when  the  sin  force  in  a  man 
turns  the  law  into  the  bad  use  of  building  up  a  bad 


character.  To  stand  amid  so  many  sights  and  sounds 
of  truth  and  goodness  and  yet  be  blind  and  deaf  to  them ; 
to  have  the  incessant  droppings  of  Qod's  troth  falling 
upon  the  soul  as  the  rain  upon  the  vine  tendrils  and  yet 
not  bend  in  recognition  of  the  truth;  to  sit  at  rich 
spiritual  banquets  where  is  spread  everything  that  could 
satisfy  the  souVs  hunger,  and  yet  leave  the  food  un  tasted, 
or  to  treat  it  only  as  we  treat  stimulants,  permitting  it 
to  amuse  us,  to  while  away  for  us  an  hour,  but  not  tak- 
ing it  into  our  moral  faculties  and  assimilating  and 
digesting  it,  so  as  to  cause  us  to  grow  thereby  ;  to  walk 
as  unmoved  amid  all  sounds  of  Divine  warning,  all  appeals 
of  Divine  authority,  all  persuasions  of  Divine  tendern^s 
as  a  man  walks  amid  the  familiar  clatter  of  his  factory, 
or  sleeps  undisturbed  with  the  scream  of  the  car  whistle 
or  the  clangour  of  the  bell  close  to  his  ear;  to  have 
the  moral  susceptibilities  inured  against  all  motives  to 
action  that  come  from  Qod ;  to  heed  conscience  no  more 
than  you  heed  the  tickings  of  your  watch  ;  to  let  the 
providence  that  shatters  your  hopes,  and  confuses  your 
plans,  and  darkens  your  homes  bring  no  thoughts  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  thus  reminds  you  of  your  relation 
to  him ;  to  have  yonr  lack  of  attention  to  truth,  to  con- 
science, to  providence  become  more  and  more  confirmed, 
so  that  you  have  no  interest  in  the  troth,  no  more  care 
about  it  than  about  a  worn- out  nursery  tale,  while  these 
voices,  if  heard  at  all,  sound  fainter  and  fainter,  further 
and  further  away ;  oh,  this  is  the  law  by  which  goodness 
decays,  the  law  by  which  character  grows  crooked,  de- 
formed, perverse,  satanic;  the  law  by  which  Qodlike 
possibilities  in  human  nature  wither  and  die. 


CHUBCH  PSALMODY;  OR,  THE  EEttUISITES  OF  A  COMELT  FEAIBE. 

BY  THE  REV.  ALEXANDEB  B.  BRUCE,  BROUGHTY  FERRY. 


^AISE,"  writes  the  Psalmist,  "is 
comely  for  the  upright  ;^ — meaning 
not  praise  said,  but  praise  sung; 
psalmodic  praise,  expressed  in  poetic 
numbers  and  musical  tones.  The  statement  may 
be  regarded  as  apologetic.  The  sweet  singer  of 
Israel  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view  per- 
3^)03  inclined  to  question  the  truth  he  proclaims, 
and  to  maintain  that  an  enthusiastic  interest  in 
psalmody  did  not  become  the  godly.  Whether 
i'uch  an  apology  for  praise  was  greatly  needed  in 
David's  day  we  cannot  tell;  but  if  we  regard  him 
u  a  prophet,  speaking  for  all  ages,  the  apparently 
commonplace  reflection  we  have  quoted  was  by 
DO  means  superfluous.  In  the  capacity  of  pro- 
p)iet,  the  King  of  Israel  apologizes  for  an  art  of 
which  he  was  passionately  fond,  both  as  a  man  of 


God  and  as  a  man  of  genius,  to  a  large  and  in- 
fluential public — to  the  prosaic  and  unmusical ;  to 
people  of  the  type  of  Queen  Michal,  who  hate 
enthusiasm,  especially  in  religion,  and  put  dignity 
before  cordiality ;  to  religious  formalists,  who  are 
strangers  to  the  deep  emotions  that  stir  the  soul 
to  praise ;  and  to  the  Church's  timid  conservative 
ones,  who  are  terrified  lest,  when  the  skill  of  art 
and  the  loud  noise  of  fervour  and  the  endless 
variety  of  "  new  songs  "  come  into  the  house  of 
God,  piety  and  reverence  and  orthodoxy  should 
go  out. 

Of  late  years  public  interest  in  psalmody  has 
made  very  considerable  progress  ;  and  the  tone  of 
apology  or  vindication  is  not  so  much  called  for 
as  it  once  was.  We  have  to  contend  now  not 
so  much  with  apathy  and  prejudice  as  with  ignor- 
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ance  and  bad  taste.  The  movement  for  psalmody 
reform  is  fairly  astart  in  all  the  Churches ;  and 
what  is  needed  now  is  not  vehement  advocacy, 
but  judicious  regulation,  and  practical  measures 
for  turning  to  the  best  account  an  interest  which, 
though  still  nothing  to  boast  of,  is  yet  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  scandalous  indifference  of  by- 
past  years.  This  view  of  the  present  state  of  the 
psalmody  question  will  guide  us  in  the  following 
remarks. 

If  it  become  the  Church  to  have  her  service  of 
praise,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  further  to  make 
that  sendee  itself  becoming — "comely."  All  that 
pertains  to  the  worship  of  God  should  be  care- 
fully, intelligently,  and  conscientiously  gone  about. 
This  principle  is  fully  admitted  in  reference  to 
preaching ;  for  the  teachers  of  the  Church  have 
to  undergo  a  varied,  protracted,  and  expensive 
training  before  they  are  admitted  to  their  solemn 
office.  The  principle  is  not  less  valid  in  reference 
to  the  matter  now  under  consideration.  The 
question  therefore  arises.  What  are  the  requisites 
of  a  comely  praise?  We  propose,  briefly  and 
plainly,  to  answer  that  question ;  not  aiming  at 
exhaustive  treatment,  but  setting  forth  only  those 
things  which  are  of  prime  importance,  and  that 
can  be  more  or  less  appreciated  by  alL 

These  four  things,  then,  are  essential  to  make 
the  Church's  service  of  song  a  comely  one  : 
Popularity ;  purity  of  taste;  artistic  correctness 
of  perforTnance  ;  and  mutual  adaptation  of  words 
and  music, 

1.  Our  psalmody  must  be  popular  in  its  char- 
acter ;  such,  that  is,  as  the  body  of  the  people, 
the  congregation  at  large,  can  join  in.  Even 
those  who  deny  that  Church  music  must  be  ex- 
clusively of  this  character,  will  freely  admit  that 
the  leading  portion  thereof  should  be  adapted  to 
popular  capacity.  A  sacred  song — such  as 
HandeFs  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth*' — 
sung  by  one  man,  or  an  elaborate  anthem  sung  by 
'  a  select  band  of  choristers,  may  be  held  to  be  an 
act  of  social  worship  as  much  as  a  prayer  uttered 
in  the  hearing  of  a  congregation  by  the  mouth  of ' 
a  minister.  But  granting  the  legitimacy  of  such 
a  vicarious  praise,  it  would  certainly  come  far 
short  of  what  is  possible  or  desirable.  A  whole 
people  can  sing  aloud  together  with  mutual  ad- 
vantage, while  they  cannot  so  pray;  and  what 


they  can  do  they  ought  to  do:  and  in  earnest 
times  they  will  do  it  with  a  hearty  good-will; 
and  the  many- voiced  song  of  the  multitude  of 
ransomed  men  will  be  found  at  such  times  to  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important  part — if  not  the 
whole — of  the  Church's  service  of  praise. 

A  people's  psalmody  is,  therefore,  a  standing 
feature  of  a  reformed  living  Church.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  music  for  the  million  must  be  of  a 
very  simple  and  elementary  description,  in  time, 
tune,  and  general  structure.  Anthems,  choruses, 
fugues — everything  involving  scientific  intricacy 
or  very  difficult  execution — ^is  out  of  place.  For 
such  music  you  must  go  to  the  concert  room; 
and  you  must  school  yourself  to  be  content  with, 
and  even  to  enjoy,  music  vastly  inferior  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view  when  you  enter  the  house  of 
prayer.  You  must  try  and  forget  what  you  heard 
in  the  music  hall,  lest  the  voice  of  the  multitude 
that  keep  holy  day  seem  to  you  uncouth  and  bar- 
barous; and  you  be  tempted  to  "improve"  or 
"  refine  "  psalmody  by  ambitious  imitations  which 
destroy  its  peculiar  beauty  without  adequate  com- 
pensation in  the  adventitious  attractions  borrowed 
from  a  more  elaborate  style  of  composition.  The 
habit  of  the  Quaker  in  dress  may  seem  to  us  very 
odd  ;  but  it  has  a  grace  of  its  own,  which  would 
only  be  spoiled  by  a  mixture  with  costumes 
emanating  from  Paris. 

This  simple  rule,  it  is  well  known,  has  not 
always  been  attended  to.  All  congregations  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  tunes  of  the  anthem 
sort,  with  solos,  duets,  trios,  small  attempts  at 
fugue,  and  so  forth  ;  for  the  most  part  grievous 
offences  against  taste,  and  even  when  in  good 
taste  not  fitted  for  popular  praise,  but  only  for 
the  vicarious  psalmody  of  the  choir.  In  recent 
years,  however,  tunes  of  this  sort  have  gone 
greatly  out  of  fashion ;  editors  of  tune-books 
having  most  commendably  kept  the  great  practical 
object  of  their  labours  steadily  in  mind,  and  in- 
troduced into  their  collections,  for  the  most  part, 
"  plain  songs  "  of  simple  syllabic  structure  (each 
syllable  having  its  own  note),  like  St  FauFs  and 
New  London  and  French,  and  many  others  of 
kindred  character,  both  new  and  old,  well  knoini 
and  much  prized  by  aU  lovers  of  "  grave  sweet 
melody." 

2.  A  second  attribute  of  a  comely  praise  is 
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Furiiy  of  iasU,  This  attribute  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  popularity.  Popularity  and  vulgar- 
ity  are  not  synonyms ;  at  least  they  need  not  be, 
if  they  sometimes  are  in  point  of  fact  By  a 
popolar  psalmody  vre  mean,  not  one  brought 
down  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  an  ignorant, 
untrained  mob,  but  one  to  which  the  people  can 
be  broaght  up  by  education  and  drill  Without 
these,  however,  we  must  admit,  a  popular  psalmody 
has  every  chance  of  being  far  enough  from  pure 
taste ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fi&ct,  owing  to  entire 
neglect  of  musical  training  in  schools  and  congre- 
gations, the  taste  displayed  in  congregational 
praise,  till  very  recently,  was  in  almost  all  cases 
execrably  bad.  Banting,  florid,  sentimental  tunes, 
with  sentimental  names,  such  as  Besignation,  Tran- 
quillity, Piety,  Love,  Joy,  Hope,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Violet  Grove,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Such 
tunes  were  entirely  to  the  taste  of  the  people ; 
and.  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  sometimes 
sung  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  very  impos- 
ing, and  calculated  to  make  even  a  person  of 
severe  taste  pause  before  condemning  them,  to 
ask  himself  the  question  :  "  After  all,  is  not  that 
the  right  sort  of  thing  ? "  just  as  one  might  be 
half  persuaded  into  admiration  of  the  sensational 
style  of  preaching,  after  hearing  a  sermon  made 
up  of  bursts  of  rhetoric,  well  told  though  hack- 
neyed stories,  bouquets  of  flowery  phrases ;  and 
finishing  off  with  a  poetical  recitation.  I  do  not  at 
all  wonder  at  the  popular  attachment  to  this 
florid  style,  either  in  singing  or  in  preaching.  It 
has  its  charms,  though  they  are  of  the  meretri- 
cious order ;  and  it  takes  time  to  recover  from  its 
fascination.  I  have  felt  sometimes  as  if  guilty 
of  cruelty  in  attempting  to  wean  precentors  of 
the  old  school  fron»  a  style  to  which  they  had 
become  inured,  and  of  which  they  were  sincere  ad- 
mirers. The  manifestations  of  attachment  which 
have  come  under  my  observation  were  occasionally 
even  pathetia  I  remember  addressing  a  congre- 
gational soiree,  in  the  West  country,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  psalmody,  in  a  church  where  the  precentor 
was  a  worthy  old  man,  thoroughly  qualified  for 
his  duties,  according  to  the  notions  and  tastes  of 
his  day.  I  had  referred  to  the  tune  Desert  as 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bad  taste.  The  veteran 
psalmodist  came  to  me  after  I  was  done  speaking, 
and,  without  any  bitterness  or  professional  con- 


ceit, but  in  perfect  simplicity,  said :  "I  have  heard 
Desert  go  very  well  in  this  church.  I  gave  it  up 
after  a  while,  but  I  think  I'll  begin  it  again." 

In  the  capacity  of  psalmody  reformer  I  have 
now  and  then  met  difficulties  nearer  home. 
In  my  own  congregation,  there  was  a  very 
respectable  man  in  the  position  of  precentor, 
who  was  rather  a  superior  leader  for  a  country 
place,  decidedly  superior  to  the  average,  but  hav- 
ing a  penchant  for  singmg  a  florid  sentunental 
tune  at  a  time.  One  day,  after  a  somewhat 
solemn  service,  a  paraphrase  was  given  out^  for 
which  my  friend  selected  a  very  extreme  speci- 
men of  the  vicious  class,  the  singing  of  which  he 
got  all  to  himseli  I  was  more  impulsive  then 
than  now,  and  it  was  more  than  I  could  stand, 
as  I  had  frequently  warned  him  against  the 
whole  fraternity  of  tunes  to  which  this  particular 
sample  belonged ;  so  at  the  end  of  the  flrst  verse 
I  told  John  to  stop,  and  I  myself  raised  another 
tune,  a  steady-going,  sedate  one  of  the  syllabic 
order.  But  I  paid  the  penalty  of  my  audacity, 
for  next  day  the  worthy  precentor  came  to  speak 
to  me  about  what  had  happened,  in  a  style  which 
meant,  "  Either  you  or  I  must  resign,  if  this  sort 
of  thing  is  to  go  on  any  longer.''  Such  collisions 
between  new  and  old  fashions  will  occur  iu  this 
rough  world ;  in  psalmody  as  well  as  in  other 
matters  deemed  by  some  more  important.  Let 
us  be  thankful  that  the  worst  of  the  battle  is  now 
over,  so  far  as  the  matter  of  principle  is  concerned, 
and  that  what  we  have  now  to  do  is,  by  dint  of 
painstaking,  practical  effort,  to  get  our  people  not 
only  to  submit  to  but  to  delight  in  a  simple  and 
pure  service  of  praise. 

3.  Our  third  requirement  for  a  comely  praise  is 
Artistically  correct  performance.  Some  may  take 
alarm  at  the  bare  mention  of  art  in  connection 
with  worship.  To  be  consistent,  such  parties 
should  insist  on  the  exclusion  of  music  altogether 
from  the  services  of  the  Church  ;  for  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  art  in  psalmody,  which 
uses  as  its  media  poetry  and  music ;  both  arts 
obeying  intricate  laws,  not  to  be  mastered  with- 
out study  and  practice.  Nay,  this  horror  of  art, 
if  consistently  carried  out,  would  bring  back  a 
reign  of  barbarism  in  the  whole  domain  of  wor- 
ship. For  art  enters  into  all  parts  of  worship 
more  or  less.     In  preaching  we  have  respect  to 
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the  art  of  grammar,  and  consciously  or  uncon- 
Bciously  to  the  art  of  persuasion.  Even  in 
prayer,  where  simplicity  and  artlessness  are  most 
in  place,  art  has  a  province;  for  it  is  required 
that  our  words  shall  be  few  and  well  chosen — 
weighty,  comprehensive,  simple,  yet  dignified. 

Artistic  propriety,  then,  must  be  attended  to  in 
psalmody ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  unless  ex- 
cused by  hopeless  incapacity,  to  endeavour  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  arts 
concerned,  and  some  skill  in  the  application  of 
them  to  God's  praise.  "  Play  skilfully,"  enjoins 
the  Psalmist. 

"  Ah  yes,"  it  may  be  rejoined,  "  *  play  skil- 
fully ;'  but  that  precept  has  no  relation  to  us. 
The  playing  is  out  of  date,  and  so  therefore  is  the 
skill."  The  objection  gives  one  a  tempting  op- 
portunity to  launch  out  on  the  "  organ  question;" 
but  I  am  not  going  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  I 
have  simply  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
stated,  that,  granting  the  position  it  takes  up  in 
reference  to  instrumental  music,  the  inference 
drawn  therefrom  is  inadmissable.  It  may  be — it 
is — one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, that  we  may  serve  Ood  without  the  pomp 
and  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  economy; 
but  I  maintain  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  no 
patron  of  sloth,  slovenliness,  or  barbarism.  The 
gospel  is  adapted  to  all  classes,  refined  or  rude, 
learned  or  unlearned;  but  it  is  not  designed  that 
men,  to  whom  in  its  love  the  gospel  condescends, 
should  continue  in  the  same  rude  state  in  which  it 
first  found  them.  If  we  have  no  skill,  then  Christ 
will  accept  unskilful  homage ;  but  he  requires 
that  we  shall  cultivate,  and  employ  in  a  culti- 
vated condition,  all  the  powers  of  our  mind  and 
bodies  for  the  advancement  of  his  honour;  and  if  a 
people  be  found  diligently  seeking  to  acquire  skill 
in  all  other  things — in  speaking  elegantly,  writing 
grammatically,  singing  drawing-room  airs  grace- 
fully, in  all  the  industrial  and  ornamental,  not  to 
say  useless  or  pernicious  arts — ^yet  continuing 
ignorant  and  untutored  as  the  savages  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  praise,  he  will  regard  that 
people  as  disloyal  and  hollow-hearted,  and  not 
exercised  in  conscience  as  to  how  best  to  show 
forth  the  glory  of  him  who  shed  his  blood  for 
man's  redemption. 

Of  course,   the  acquisition  of  skfll  involves 


trouble  to  all  parties — ministers,  precentors,  and 
people — and  systematic  training  in  week-day 
schools  and  congregational  classes,  that  art  may 
be  acquired  so  thoroughly  as  to  become  a  second 
nature.  But  I  hope  this  will  not  be  regarded  as 
a  valid  objection.  Trouble !  what  good  thing 
does  not  cost  trouble  ?  Trouble  I  who  would 
grudge  a  little  trouble  to  learn  to  sing,  in  a  way 
that  is  pleasing  and  impressive,  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Him  who  took  the  great  trouble  of  leaving 
heaven  and  dying  on  the  cross  for  our  salvation ! 
Trouble  I  see  to  what  trouble  and  expense  Mary  of 
Bethany  put  herself  to  honour  her  Lord  and  to 
please  him  1  And  she  succeeded.  Jesus  was 
delighted ;  and  set  that  woman  forth  as  a  pattern 
for  all  time  coming  of  the  Christian  after  his  own 
heart ;  saying  in  effect,  '^  Behold,  here  is  what  I 
understand  by  Christianity."  What  then  must 
he  think  of  those  who  are  so  sordid-minded  as 
not  to  care  about  the  quality  of  Christian  song  ; 
reckless  whether  the  ointment  be  of  sweet  or  of 
evil  savour,  whether  it  be  contained  in  precious 
alabaster  or  in  common  earthenware  !  Far  from 
the  Church  be  such  an  ignoble  spirit !  Let  her 
not  deem  the  matter  of  a  comely  praise  beneath 
her  dignity.  Let  her  rather  account  it  her  very 
special  business  to  provide  the  people  with  a  fiist- 
class  Christian  Psalter,  and  then  to  spare  no 
trouble  to  secure  that  the  praise  of  Qod  and  of 
the  Lamb  shall  be  sung  in  psalm,  hymn,  and 
spiritual  song,  with  fervour  and  with  taste,  with 
loud  noise,  and  yet  skilfully,  by  all  her  congrega- 
tions— even  by  mission  churches  in  the  wynd-s 
by  rustic  assemblies  of  the  people  in  agricultural 
districts  and  Highland  glens,  as  well  as  by  gen- 
teel congregations  in  cities,  who,  to  speak  truth, 
need  training  not  less  than  their  humbler  neigh- 
bours. The  Church  could  not  do  a  service  more 
acceptable  to  her  Lord. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  with  more  plausibility, 
that  when  skill  comes  in  devotion  goes  out  A 
serious  objection,  if  true,  and  therefore  we  must 
carefully  examine  it.  Well,  then,  we  admit  i^t 
once  that  the  position  just  laid  down  is  a  hah' 
truth.  It  is  true  that,  while  skill  is  being  ac- 
quired, devotion  is  apt  to  be  at  a  low  ebb.  It 
holds  generally  of  education,  that  when  we  have 
gained  only  a  little  knowledge  and  a  little  expert- 
ness,  we  are  apt  to  be  filled  with  conceit  of  our 
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progress,  or  to  be  too  engrossed  with  the  ardent 
desire  to  make  higher  attainments,  to  give  much 
heed  to  the  great  ends  of  education.     But  there 
iffe  two  vfoys  of  escaping  this  evil.     One  is  to  re- 
main in  ntter  ignorance  ;  the  other  is,  to  perfect 
knowledge — that  is,  to  carry  training  on  till  we 
have  attained  to  fall  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  have  become  experts  in  art.  It 
is  with  learning  to  praise  precisely  as  it  is  with 
learning  to  preach.     The  time  of  study  at  college 
is  by  no  means  favourable  to  habits  of  devotion, 
as  every  minister  will  readily  acknowledge.     But 
to  escape  this  temporary  evil,  must  we  abolish 
Qniversities,  and  fill  our  pulpits  with  a  ministry 
of  illiterate  clowns  1     No  one  proposes  that,  be- 
cause all  have  the  sense  to  believe  that  the  spirit 
of  devotion,  which  becomes  low  m  the  period 
of  study  at  college,  will,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod, 
return  in  pristine  vigour,  and  that  the  trained 
sons  of  the  prophets  will  be  enabled  to  combine 
their  knowledge  and  their  art  with  earnest  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  Christ  and  a  sincere  desire 
for  the  good  of  souls.      Let  the  same  common 
fense  view  be  taken  of  training  for  the  service  of 
song.  Let  it  be  believed  that,  though  in  the  pro- 
cess of  training  the  great  end  may  for  a  season 
be  somewhat  lost  sight  of,  God  will  see  to  it  that 
his  singers   shall  be  devout  as  well  as  skilful, 
eren  as  he  takes  care  that  his  ministers  shall  not 
only  be  men  of  liberal  education,  but  men  of 
prayer  and  Christian  zeal  as  well 

i.  The  last  attribute  of  a  comely  praise  to  be 
spoken  upon  is  mutual  adaptation  of  words  and 
masia  There  is  a  double  adaptation  required : 
of  mosic  to  words,  and  of  words  to  music.  Of 
these  the  former  is  the  more  important;  for,  after 
all,  the  words,  as  containing  the  ideas  and  emo- 
tions with  which  the  soul  praises  Qod,  are  the 
madn  matter.  Music  is  employed  simply  to  give 
tliooght  and  emotion  more  impressive  and  ade- 
quate utterance. 

ITndcr  this  head,  then,  the  adaptation  of  music 
to  words,  various  topics  fall  to  be  noticed;  There 
is,  for  example,  the  correspondence  that  should  be 
aimed  at  between  the  emotional  quality  of  the  tune 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  psalm  or  hymn.  Both  in 
the  selection  of  tunes  and  in  the  singing  of  them 
rc;;ard  should  be  had  to  this  correspondence.  As 
thi:,  however,  la  a  matter  depending  on  pre- 
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centors,  I  pass  to  another  topic  of  more  general 
interest)  which  specially  concerns  ministers  and 
congregations.  I  refer  to  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  hymns  as  far  as  possible  entire,  or  in  such 
large  sections  that  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
poetry  shall  sustain  no  damage.  Some  psalms 
are  so  easily  divisible  into  sections,  that  different 
measures  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
their  translation.  But  many  psalms  are  a 
unity,  and  cannot  be  broken  up  without  sus- 
taining deadly  injury.  The  Hundred  and  third 
Psalm  is  of  this  character,  and  it  should  as 
a  rule  be  sung  without  break  from  beginning  to 
end. 

Existing  practice  is  still  grievously  at  fault  in 
this  matter.  The  Psalter  is  practically  reduced 
to  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts,  consisting  of 
from  f<mr  to  sixteen,  or  at  the  outside  twenty  lines, 
isolated  from  their  connection  with  what  goes 
before  or  after;  with  what  effect,  any  one  can 
judge  who  will  consider  what  idea  one  would  get 
of  any  of  our  great  poets,  say  Shakespeare,  from 
some  paltry  collection  of  beautiful  passages  culled 
from  his  dramas.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
Seventy-third  Psalm.  There  is  a  psalm  which, 
were  it  only  well  translated  and  sung  all  at  once, 
would  produce  an  impression  little  less  sublime 
than  itself.  Yet  all  that  congregations  ever  hear 
of  this  grand  sacred  poem,  expressive  of  the  trial 
and  triumph  of  faith,  is  four  stanzas  (23-26),  in 
which  our  ear  catches  the  still  small  voice  of  a 
spirit  returned  to  its  rest  after  the  storm  of  doubt 
and  temptation  is  past :  beautiful,  doublless ;  yet 
how  much  more  beautiful  and  pathetic  when 
taken  in  contrast  with  what  goes  before, — the 
noise  of  waves,  and  the  despairing  cry  of  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner. 

Now,  what  excuse  is  there  for  this  irrational 
custom  of  flower-culling)  Is  it  that  some  parts 
of  the  psalms  are  not  fit  to  be  sung?  If  that  be 
thought,  let  it  be  said,  and  we  shall  then  answer 
it  Meantime  we  must  advert  to  another  reason 
for  the  practice  we  condemn,  which  we  feel  more 
at  liberty  to  deal  with ;  that  is,  the  slow,  draw- 
ling style  in  which  congregations,  even  in  towns, 
not  to  speak  of  the  country,  perform  their  psal- 
mody. Beverence  and  common  sense  have  been 
outraged  in  deference  to  a  vice  which  is  in  turn 
the  offspring  of  another  vice;  viz.,  apathy  or  in- 
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difference.  People  sing  so  slowly,  that  by  the 
time  they  have  got  over  the  stereotyped  number 
of  verses  their  lungs  and  throats  are  fatigued, 
and  the  tune  has  sunk  down  below  the  register 
of  their  voices — has  become  like  a  ship  run 
aground  on  a  mud-bank,  or  like  a  cart  whose 
wheels  have  sunk  up  to  the  nave  in  deep 
ruts. 

Surely  this  state  of  things  is  intolerable.  We 
must  give  up  accommodating  ourselves  to  a  vice 
which,  whatever  pretence  it  may  make  to  solem- 
nity, is  utterly  discreditable,  and  do  what  reason 
and  reverence  require  us,  by  giving  the  words 
their  due  place  of  honour,  and  altering  our  habits 
of  singing  so  as  to  make  that  possible.  Ministers 
have  much  in  their  power  here;  for,  by  giving 
out  a  psalm  (after  fair  warning)  of  say  five  or 
six  double  verses— one  like  the  Hundred  and 
forty-sixth,  for  example — they  may  practically 
compel  the  sluggish  and  inert  to  move  on  and 
alter  their  snail's  pace  into  a  movement  that  is 
energetic  and  inspiring.  Nor  need  they  fear 
waste  of  time  by  such  enlargement  of  the  amount 
of  singing  material  A  whole  psalm,  such  as 
the  Hundred  and  third,  may  be  sung  with  re- 
ligious impressiveness  as  well  as  with  musical  pro- 
priety in  the  same  time  that  many  congregations 
would  now  take  to  sing  the  traditional  four  verses. 
Of  course,  to  do  this  yon  must  take  tunes  suit- 
able for  the  purpose,  such  as  Tallis,  Dunfermline, 
St  Peter's,  Barrow,  or  better  still,  a  metrical 
chant;  or  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  prejudice  by  a 


name,  a  recitative  tune,  such  as  can  now  be  found 
in  all  tune-books. 

On  the  other  species  of  adaptation,  that  of 
words  to  music,  I  make  a  single  remark  In 
order  to  use  all  the  fine  church  music  in  our  tone- 
books,  a  far  greater  variety  of  poetic  measures  is 
required  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  modem 
Psalter,  which,  in  this  respect,  contrasts  with  the 
Old  Scottish  Psalter,  wherein  the  measures  were 
many  and  most  diverse.  Many  of  the  finest  tunes 
are  lost  to  the  Church  because  there  are  no  measures 
to  suit  them — lost  either  by  absolute  exclusion, 
or  by  a  tampering  process  intended  to  fit  them 
for  some  existing  measure  (for  example,  Luther's 
Hymn  to  a  long  metre),  but  whose  real  effect 
is  to  destroy  their  whole  character.  Is  this  a 
legitimate  matter  of  regret?  We  humbly  think 
it  is.  The  want  of  variety  in  poetic  measure  has 
impoverished,  vulgarised,  and,  if  we  may  coin  a 
word,  monoUmized  psalmody;  and  that  is  an  evil 
for  which  we  do  well  to  seek  a  remedy.  On  the 
remedies  that  have  been  proposed  we  do  not  now 
enter,  but  we  may  state  that  the  principal  are  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  collection  of 
Hynms.  Some  object  to  both ;  some  prefer  one 
to  the  other.  For  ourselves,  we  think  both  are 
best,  if  they  can  be  got  A  good  new  version  of 
the  Psalms,  or  of  many  of  them,  would  be  a  gain 
to  the  Church;  and  we  are  of  those  who  think 
that  it  is  not  only  lawful  but  incumbent  to  give 
"  new  songs"  in  honour  of  Christ  a  place  in  the 
public  service  of  praise. 
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PABT  III. 

UT  this  new  Church  was  to  meet  with  per- 
secution in  its  very  infancy.  The  priests 
were  unwearied  in  seeking  to  stir  up 
the  people  against  the  new  community. 
"  Quench  the  spark,"  they  said,  ''  before  it  becomes 
a  flame."  Rokycana  himself—the  first  adviser  and 
friend  of  the  Brethren— was  now  to  prove  false  to 
them.  He  had  been  tiying  to  serve  two  masters ;  and 
the  world,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  had  gained 
the  victory.  The  consistency  and  zeal  of  the  Brethren 
were  a  standing  reproach  to  himself.  He  accused  them 
of  rashness  and  presumption ;  and  pretexts  were  not 


wanting  to  bring  them  into  bad  odour  with  the  kii^ 
and  counciL 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1461,  Gr^ory,  t}» 
nephew  of  Rokycana^  who  was  one  of  the  princiital 
leaders  in  the  little  community  at  Litiz,  was  visiting 
some  of  his  friends  and  disciples  in  Prague,  where  they 
were  holding  a  meeting  in  a  private  house.  Th^  were 
discovered  and  betrayed ;  and  the  judge— who  was  in 
his  heart  well-disposed  towards  them,  but  dared  not 
refuse  to  act  in  his  official  capacity — came  to  arrest 
them,  and,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  thej 
were  assembled,  pronounced  these  remarkable  words: 
<' All  who  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  must  suffer  (leisc- 
cution.    You  who  are  assembled  here,  foQoir  me  U 
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prison."  The  kingfs  mind  had  been  poisoned  against 
the  Brethren  by  false  accusers,  who  alleged  that  they 
were  about  to  organize  an  insurrection  like  that  of  the 
Taborites.  It  was  on  this  suspicion  the  little  band  had 
been  arrested ;  and  the  pious  Gregory  was  accordingly 
stretched  on  the  rack  with  a  view  of  drawing  some  con- 
fession from  him.  But  He  who  has  promised  to  be 
with  his  people  in  the  furnace  was  with  his  faithful  ser- 
vant in  this  extremity.  Gregory  fell  into  a  kind  of 
trance,  in  which  he  lay  insensible  to  pain,  and  appa- 
rently dead.  The  torturers  desisted  from  their  work, 
thinking  it  too  late ;  and  Rokycana  was  informed  that 
his  nephew  had  expured  on  the  rack.  He  hastened  to 
the  spot  When  he  saw  his  brave  and  devoted  relative 
lying  pale  and  deathlike  before  him,  his  conscience  was 
awakened :  he  wept  over  him  in  bitter  agony  of  spuit, 
exclaiming  again  and  again,  "  0  my  Gregory,  would  I 
were  where  thou  art!"  Gregory,  on  recovering  con- 
sciousness after  some  hours,  related  a  kind  of  dream  or 
vision  he  had  had  during  his  apparent  swoon.  He 
thuoght  he  had  been  led  into  a  meadow  of  wondrous 
beauty,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a  tree  laden  with 
fniit,  of  which  birds  of  many  kinds  in  the  branches  were 
partaking.  A  youth  stood  by,  who  ruled  these  birds 
with  a  wand,  and  permitted  none  to  fly  from  their 
places.  Three  men  seemed  to  guard  the  ^ee,  of  whose 
ccontenances  he  took  special  note.  This  dream  was 
afterwards  considered  prophetic. 

At  Bokycana's  request  Gregory  was  set  free ;  but  the 
time-serving  man  was  not  willing  to  render  any  further 
help  to  the  infant  Church.  All  religious  services,  if 
held  without  the  Bomish  ceremonies,  were  strictly  for- 
bidden; and  any  one  who  took  the  office  of  minister 
among  the  '^  Picards"  was  liable  to  be  punished  with 
death.  In  vain  the  persecuted  band  entreated  Roky- 
cana to  come  to  their  aid,  and  not  to  abandon  a  cause 
which  he  well  knew  was  that  of  God.  He  was  deaf  to 
all  their  representations ;  and  at  last  they  took  leave  of. 
him  in  a  letter  containing  these  words :  ''  Thou  art  of 
the  world,  and  wilt  perish  with  the  world."  Stung  by 
a  reproach  of  which  he  must  have  felt  the  justice,  he 
revenged  himself  by  stirring  up  the  king  to  a  fresh  perse- 
eution  of  the  Brethren. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  little  band  were  scattered, 
and  tbdr  principal  leaders  driven  to  hide  in  caves  and 
woods,  and  even  there  to  be  in  fear  of  their  lives.  Only 
I7  night  did  they  venture  to  kindle  a  fire,  lest  the 
smoke  should  betray  them.  In  the  bitter  cold  of  a 
Bohemian  winter  evening  in  the  mountains,  they 
gathered  round  these  camp-fires,  reading  the  Scriptures 
by  their  light,  and  edifying  one  another  by  spiritual 
converse.  When  they  met  together  in  the  snow,  they 
were  carefol  to  tread  singly  in  each  other's  footsteps, 
'.rbile  the  last  comer  effaced  the  tracks  with  a  snow- 
overed  pine  twig,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  as  if  a 
peasant  had  been  drawing  a  faggot  after  him.  From 
their  life  in  caves  and  holes  of  the  earth,  they  were 
oOed  by  their  adversaries  in  derision  "  Jamnici,"  or 


pitmen.  It  was  a  title  of  which  they  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dangers  the  Brethren  set  them- 
selves earnestly  to  the  work  of  organizing  their  Church, 
and  setting  apart  certain  persons  for  the  ministerial 
office.  It  was  a  solemn  undertaking,  carried  on  with 
frequent  meetings  for  deliberation  and  much  prayer. 
Finding  that  they  could  not  look  for  help  from  those 
who  had  been  in  Romish  orders,  they  resolved  to  exer- 
cise the  right  which  they  believed  Christ  had  given  to 
his  disciples,  by  choosing  from  among  themselves  men 
fitted  for  the  sacred  office. 

After  long  prayer  and  consultation,  they  met  at  a 
village  called  Sbota  to  choose  their  principal  leaders. 
Nine  men  were  fixed  on,  and  a  child  vras  called  in  to 
draw  lots.  There  were  three  slips  with  the  word 
"  Est"  on  them.  These  three  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  three 
men  whom  Gregory  had  seen  in  his  dream.  These 
three  men — who  seem  to  have  been  in  different  ways 
well  fitted  for  this  office— were  sent  into  Austria  to 
receive  consecration  from  the  hands  of  Stephanus,  the 
bishop  of  a  community  of  Waldenses  who  had  been 
driven  firom  the  south  of  France  or  Piedmont,  and  had 
emigrated  to  Austria.  Stephanus  consecrated  the 
three  men  bishops ;  and  there  was  some  thought  of 
uniting  the  new  Church  with  this  community  of  Aus- 
trian Waldenses.  The  Bohemian  Brethren  objected 
that  the  Waldenses  had  fallen  insensibly  into  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the 
Romish  ceremonies  to  avoid  persecution.  They  repre- 
sented this  to  the  Austrian  Waldenses,  who  appear  to 
have  received  the  brotherly  admonition  in  the  same 
Christian  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered,  and  freely 
owned  that  they  had  fallen  away  from  the  purity  of 
their  fathers*  practice,  and  must  seek  to  return  to  their 
former  high  standard. 

A  time  and  place  were  fixed  for  a  meeting  to  decide 
on  the  union  of  the  Bohemians  and  Waldenses.  But  it 
was  ordered  otherwise.  The  intended  meeting  was 
heard  of,  and  made  the  pretext  for  a  fresh  persecution 
of  the  Austrian  Waldenses.  Stephanus  was  burned  in 
Vienna,  and  his  flock  compelled  to  fly.  The  greater 
number  took  refuge  in  Brandenburg,  which  was  after- 
wards a  gathering-phice  for  the  Moravians 

The  persecution  of  these  Austrian  Waldenses  was 
quickly  followed  by  one  no  less  severe  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren.  King  George  issued  an  edict  com- 
manding that  every  nobleman  should  seek  out  and 
apprehend  all  the  '*  Picards"  he  could  find  on  his  estate, 
and  force  or  alarm  them  into  conformity  to  the  dominant 
Churches.  Many  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  this 
manner. 

In  1471  Rokycana's  career  was  arrested  by  death. 
He  might  weU  have  desired  to  exchange  his  death-bed 
with  his  pious  nephew's  couch  in  the  torture-chamber. 
He  died  in  all  the  agonies  of  utter  despair.  The  king 
visited  him  in  his  dying  hour.  We  have  no  details  of 
the  last  awful  interview  between   the  persecuting 
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monarch  and  the  teacher  who  had  been  his  tempter  to 
evil :  all  we  liear  is,  that  Rokycana  solemnly  sum- 
moned his  royal  pupil  to  meet  him  at  the  judgment-seat 
of  God.  And  whether  this  prediction  acted  on  the 
king's  mind  so  as  to  verify  itself,  or  that  it  was  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  dying  seem  gifted  with  pre- 
vision, it  is  certain  that  Podiebrad  only  survived  Roky- 
cana a  month.  He  was  succeeded  by  Wladislas  of 
Poland— himself  a  mild  and  merciful  prince,  hut  led 
into  acts  of  severity  by  his  advisers,  and  especiaUy  by 
his  bigoted  wife. 

Accusations  were  brought  on  all  sides  against  the 
Brethren,  and  their  position  was  rendered  more  painful 
by  internal  dissensions.  A  discussion  had  arisen  among 
thenfi  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  holding  offices  of  state, 
entering  the  army,  &c.  The  majority  had  no  scruples 
on  these  heads ;  but  a  small  minority  held  the  views 
afterwards  called  Mennonite,  and  formed  a  community 
by  themselves  at  Prague.  In  itself  such  a  discussion 
need  have  been  of  little  moment ;  but  unhappily  the 
apostle*s  precepts  of  mutual  forbearance  were  forgotten, 
as  too  often  happens,  and  the  minority  who  had  sepa- 
rated accused  their  brethren  of  worldliness  of  view— an 
accusation  which  was  easily  exaggerated  into  an  inten- 
tion to  resort  to  arms  to  strengthen  their  claims. 

The  Brethren  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Oouncil  knd  give  an  account  of  their  opinions.  It  was 
a  matter  of  anxious  deliberation  with  them  whether  or 
no  to  comply  with  this  summons.  They  had  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  a  snare ;  but  they  decided  that  the 
risk  must  be  run,  and  two  representatives  were  chosen 
and  sent  forth,  feeling  it  was  probably  to  meet  the  fate 
of  Huss. 

A  letter,  written  by  Baron  Rcstha,  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal leaders,  to  one  of  the  deputies,  shows  the  spirit 
which  animated  them. 

"  It  is  a  part  of  our  human  nature,*'  he  writes,  '^  to 
cling  to  life.  But  thou,  my  brother,  hast  been  better 
taught.  Thou  mayest  remember  that  thy  life  is  buried 
with  Christ,  and  to  win  it  thou  must  have  died  with 
him.  Tliou  knowest  in  whom  thou  hast  trusted,  and 
with  whose  power  thou  wilt  keep  a  good  conscience  to 
the  end.  Be  strong  then  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might,  and  fight  the  good  fight  unto  the  end,  and 
thou  shalt  receive  the  crown  of  life.  I  will  not  hold 
thee  back,  beloved  brother;  stand  fast,  and  fear  not. 
What  human  foresight  could  do  to  secure  the  safety  of 
you  both  we  have  done,  and  will  do;  but  if  the  wrath  of 
the  enemy  should  be  too  strong,  and  it  should  be  the 
will  of  the  Lord  that  his  cause  should  be  glorified  by 
your  death,  be  ready  to  say  with  Job, '  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  taketh  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' " 

But  it  was  God's  will  to  deliver  his  servants  on  this 
occasion.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Council  meeting,  the 
chief  magistrate,  who  was  one  of  the  Brethren's  bitterest 
enemies,  died  suddenly ;  other  hindrances  supervened, 
and  the  Council  was  indefinitely  put  ofif,  and  the  depu- 
ties dismissed  in  safety. 


The  queen  now  urged  her  husband  to  a  fresh  edict 
against  the  Brethren.  He  yielded  against  his  own  con- 
victions; but  was  80  deeply  distressed  at  what  be  bad 
done,  that  he  retired  to  his  room  and  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  implored  that  the  guilt  of  the  bloody  edict  mig)it 
not  be  imputed  to  him,  and  its  consequences  if  possible 
averted. 

The  prayer  was  answered  in  a  manner  little  expected 
by  the  kind-hearted  but  weak  monarch.  The  queen 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  leaving  a  new-bom 
infant,  who  afterwards  came  to  the  throne  under  the 
name  of  Ludwig. 

This  gave  a  respite  to  the  Brethren ;  but  two  yeus 
later  some  of  the  bishops  most  hostile  to  them  per- 
suaded the  king  to  press  the  edict  The  pastors  cf  the 
Church  were  obliged  to  fly  or  conceal  themselves ;  and 
several  of  the  people  were  arrested.  Among  others,  six 
men  of  humble  station,  artisans  and  peasants,  were 
brought  before  Baron  von  Schwanbeig  in  the  town  of 
nuiden.  The  priest  asked  them  if  they  would  follov 
him  as  their  spiritual  shepherd?  "The  shepherd  of 
our  souls  is  Jesus  Christ,"  they  replied.  They  were  led 
to  execution.  But  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  a 
friendly  feeling  for  Kicolas,  the  youngest  of  the  six,  pro- 
posed to  get  him  a  year's  respite  for  consideration. 

Nicolas  paused  a  moment,  but  quickly  exclaimed, 
"  It  would  be  abandoning  my  brethren  even  to  alio? 
myself  to  deliberate.  I  will  die  with  them."  He 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  his  companions,  and  all  died 
firmly  and  joyfully  in  the  flames. 

The  Calix  tines  themselves  did  not  escape  persecution. 
Those  who  preached  scriptural  and  pore  doctrine  were 
banished,  imprisoned,  and  several  put  to  the  tortiue ; 
one  actually  died  on  the  rack. 

The  archbishopric  was  at  this  tune  vacant,  and  the 
Calixtines  during  the  interre^am  were  only  permitted 
to  have  their  priests  ordained  in  Italy,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  by  men  devoted  to  the  Papacj. 
Twice,  however,  they  had  Italian  bishopsy  who  showed 
themselves  friendly  to  the  gospel ;  but  eventually  the 
priests  ordained  by  them  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  Pope.  Some  candidates  for  ordination  were  so 
much  disgusted  that  they  actually  went  to  receive  the 
rite  in  Armenia,  which  was  given  them  there  in  con- 
sideration of  their  agreement  on  some  particular  points. 

Meanwhile,  Luther  was  beginning  to  rise  into  notice. 
His  example  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  many  Calixtines  for 
pure  gospel  doctrine,  and  some  were  inclined  to  seek 
ordination  at  Wittembeig  rather  than  Rome.  An 
Assembly  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  States  was 
convened  in  1523,  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  different 
churches  were  invited,  and  twenty  articles  of  reforma- 
tion were  drawn  up  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
head  of  the  university.  The  preacher,  Gallus  Cahera, 
was  chosen  administrator.  Cahera  was  a  professed 
friend  and  admirer  of  Luther's,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
reformation  thought  they  had  gained  a  champion. 

They  were  grievously  deceived.  Cahera  was  a  traitor^ 
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who  had  been  all  along  secretly  working  for  the  Papacy. 
lie  contrived,  by  dint  of  intrigue,  to  have  a  fresh  set  of 
articles  brought  forward  favourable  to  the  Romish 
Church.  King  Ludwig,  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Papacy, 
vas  ready  to  abet  his  endeavours;  and  Gahera  compelled 
all  priests  and  citizens,  on  pain  of  banishment,  to  sign 
these  new  articles.  The  old  accusation  was  revived,  that 
the  "Evangelicals'*  or  "Picards"  were  plotting  against 
the  Calixtines ;  and  three  of  the  former  were  put  to  the 
torture  to  force  disclosures  from  them  ;  but  in  vain. 

The  charge  of  Picardism  was  now  made  the  pretext 
for  every  kind  of  oppression.  Any  one  who  had  dehts 
he  was  unwilling  to  pay,  had  only  to  accuse  his  creditor 
of  being  a  Pieard^  to  get  him  banished  from  the  town. 
The  most  shameless  calumnies  were  listened  to ;  and 
many  Picards  were  scourged,  branded,  and  banished. 

In  1526,  an  aged  and  learned  man  named  Nicolas, 
was  brought  before  the  magistrates  on  the  charge  of 
Picardism.  He  was  asked  his  views  on  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar. 

"  I  hold,"  be  said, "  what  the  evangelists  and  St.  Paul 
teach  us  to  believe." 

"Do  you  believe,"  said  his  questioner,  "  that  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  really  present  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 

"  I  believe,"  replied  the  old  man, "  that  when  a  pious 
senant  of  God  shows  forth  in  the  assembly  of  believers 
the  grace  and  mercy  we  have  received  through  Christ's 
death,  by  distributing  the  bread  and  wine,  that  these 
elements  then  constitute  the  supper  of  the  Lord,  and  by 
faith  we  are  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death." 

Some  further  questions  were  asked  him  on  interces- 
sion of  saints,  the  mass,  &c.,  and  Nicolas,  with  his 
hostess  Clara,  an  aged  widow  who  held  the  same  faith 
as  his  own,  was  condemned  to  deatii  by  fire. 

At  the  place  of  execution  they  were  directed  to  adore  the 
cnicifix,  which  was  placed  towards  the  east;  but  they  re- 
plied, "  The  commandment  of  God  forbids  our  worship- 
ping the  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  or  earth.  We  will 
pray  to  the  living  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who 
dwells  equally  in  the  east  and  west,  north  and  south." 
And  turning  from  the  cnicifix,  the  two  aged  Christians 
raised  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  to 
Christ  with  fervour.  They  took  leave  of  their  respective 
children,  and  Nicolas,  mounting  the  scaffold,  repeated 
the  Belief,  commended  his  soul  in  solemn  prayer  to  his 
Saviour,  and  afterwards  repeated  in  Latin  the  Psalm, 
**  In  thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust."  His  fellow - 
snfferer,  Clara,  was  led  to  the  scaffold  beside  him,  and 
the  pile  was  lighted  which  consumed  these  faithful 
^vitnesses  to  the  truth. 

Their  death  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  that  of 
Martha  von  Porzicz,  a  woman  of  heroic  courage  and 
constancy.  When  brought  before  the  Council,  she 
lioldly  confessed  her  faith,  and  reproached  the  Calix- 
tines with  their  cowardly  flattering  of  the  Pope. 

The  magistrate  told  her  she  must  prepare  the  gar- 
tuents  in  which  she  was  to  suffer. 


"  My  dress  and  mantle  are  all  ready,"  she  quietly  re- 
plied ;  <<  let  me  go  as  soon  as  you  please." 

The  town-crier  proclaimed  before  her,  that  she  was 
condemned  for  throwing  contempt  on  the  sacrament. 

'^  That  is  not  true,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  condemned 
because  I  will  not  blaspheme  God  by  declaring  that  tiie 
actual  body— flesh,  bones,  and  blood — of  Christ  can  be  pre- 
sent in  the  sacrament.  Do  not  believe  these  priests,"  she 
continued,  addressing  the  people ;  "  they  are  hypocrites, 
living  for  their  own  pleasure,  and  given  up  to  vice." 

On  arriving  at  the  phice  of  execution,  they  pressed 
her  to  adore  the  crucifix,  as  they  had  done  Nicolas  and 
Clara.  She  turned  away,  and  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
exclaimed,— ''STA^tf  is  our  God  ;  to  him  only  must  we 
look!"  With  these  words  she  mounted  the  scaffold  and 
met  her  doom  with  serene  composure. 

Equal  constancy  was  shown,  the  next  year,  by  two 
brothers,  workmen,  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  burn- 
ing at  Prague.  On  their  way  to  execution,  they  en- 
couraged each  other  with  words  of  Scripture.  *'  As  the 
Lord  Jesus,"  said  one  of  them,  *^  has  suffered  such  cruel 
pain  for  us,  we  will  also  endure  this  death,  rejoicing  that 
we  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  Word  of  God." 

"  Truly,"  replied  his  brother,  "  I  never  felt  such  joy, 
even  on  my  wedding-day,  as  now." 

When  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  both  said  in  a  clear 
voice,  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thou  hast  prayed  for  thine 
enemies  on  the  cross ;  we  now  pray  thee  also,  forgive 
the  king,  the  citizens,  and  the  priests,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do,  and  their  hands  are  defiled  with 
blood.— Dear  people,"  added  one  of  them,  turning  to 
the  multitude,  '*  pray  for  your  king,  that  God  may  give 
him  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  for  the  priests  are  de- 
ceiving him." 

With  these  words  the  pious  brothers  calmly  met  their 
fate,  and  expired  in  the  flames. 

The  traitorous  persecutor  of  the  Picards,  Cahera, 
did  not  long  prosper ;  the  political  intrigues  into  which 
his  restless  spirit  led  him,  brought  him  into  disgrace 
with  the  king ;  he  was  banished,  and  ended  his  life  in 
France  in  great  misery. 

His  removal  did  not,  however,  bring  any  relief  to  the 
suffering  Bohemian  Church.  Under  Ferdinand  I., 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
they  had  much  oppression  to  suffer.  They  were  ex- 
posed to  lawless  violence :  to  kill  a  '*  Picard "  was  re- 
garded as  no  greater  fault  than  to  kill  a  dog. 

In  spite  of  all  this  the  Church  grew  and  multiplied, 
and  the  faithful  Brethren,  entering  into  correspondence 
with  Luther  and  others  of  the  German  reformers,  found 
in  them  Christian  friends  ever  ready  to  uphold  them  by 
warm  sympathy  and  strengthening  words.  They  needed 
all  such  help,  for  days  of  even  deeper  trial  were  at  hand. 
The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  wishing  to  carry  out  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  commenced  a  war 
against  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany ;  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  readily  lent  his  aid,  and  called  on 
his  subjects  to  second  him.    This  they  were,  however, 
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reluctant  to  do ;  when,  therefore,  the  German  Protes- 
tants had  been  defeated  in  1547,  Ferdinand  entered 
Prague  with  an  army  of  German  and  Hungarian 
soldiers,  took  possession  of  the  city  as  a  conqueror,  and 
banished,  imprisoned,  scourged,  and  deprived  of  their 
property,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens. 
Many  went  voluntarily  into  exile,,  to  avoid  further 
oppression.  In  such  a  time  of  trouble  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  the  pure  Church  of  the  '* Brethren"  was 
exposed  to  peculiar  attacks  from  the  malice  of  its  foes. 
Calumnies  were  again  brought  forward,  and  an  edict 
was  issued  for  the  closing  of  all  places  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  Brethren. 

In  five  domains,  much  inhabited  by  the  members  of 
this  Church,  the  king  commanded  that  all  who  would 
not  either  join  the  Romanists  or  Calixtines  should  be 
banished.  The  lords  of  these  estates  he  took  care  to 
arrest  on  other  pretexts.  It  was  a  time  of  sifting  for 
the  infant  Church.  Many,  alas !  were  driven  by  terror 
into  outward  conformity  with  the  dominant  powers. 
The  more  steadfast,  preferring  exile  to  apostacy,  agreed 
to  emigrate  in  three  distinct  bodies  to  Poland.  They 
travelled  by  different  roads,  to  elude  suspicion,  and  met 
at  Posen.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  Poles, 
though  these  were  mostly  Romanists,  and  remained  at 
Posen  till  the  bishop  of  the  place  obtained  an  edict  of 
banishment  for  them.  They  were  then  obliged  to  pass 
into  Lower  Prussia,  where  Buke  Albert  of  Branden- 
burgh  allowed  them  to  remain,  and  they  were  questioned 
by  some  Lutheran  divines  in  Konigsberg,  and  by  them 
acknowledged  as  brethren  in  the  faith.  Certain  cities 
were  allotted  to  them  as  dweUing-places ;  and  Paul 
Speratus,  Bishop  of  Pomerania,  who  had  known  them 
before,  when  on  his  travels,  showed  them  special  kind- 
ness and  sympathy. 

But  Ferdinand's  rancour  against  the  Evangelical 
Church  was  not  satiated.  He  issued  a  third  edict, 
commanding  that  all  the  ministers  of  the  Brethren's 
Church  in  Bohemia  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
The  greater  number  avoided  this  by  flight;  a  part  going 
to  Moravia,  which  was  still  unmolested,  and  others  to 
places  so  near  that  they  could  secretly  visit  their  faith- 
ful adherents  by  night,  and  occasionally  hold  services 
in  private  houses. 

In  this  manner  most  escaped ;  but  three  principal 
pastors  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  chief  of  these 
was  John  Augusta,  a  former  disciple  and  subsequently 
a  correspondent  of  Luther's.  He  was  looked  on  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  defenders  of  evangelical  doctrines ; 
and  pains  had  therefore  been  taken  to  employ  a  false 
friend  to  entrap  him,  on  the  pretext  of  seeking  his 
advice,  into  a  private  interview,  at  which  he  was 
arrested,  brought  to  Prague,  and  tortured  fearfully 
three  several  times,  as  well  as  his  colleague  Bihek,  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  them  to  make  some  disclosures 
which  might  implicate  others. 

Several  of  the  nobility  who  adhered  to  the  Brethren's 
Church  were  exiled  or  imprisoned,  like  the  pastors; 


some  of  them,  like  John  Augusta,  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. The  heroic  John  Prostiborsky  bit  his  tongae 
when  on  the  rack,  lest  he  should  be  driven  by  pain  to 
make  admissions  which  might  injure  his  brethren. 
This  he  afterwards  declared  in  writing;  and  soon  after, 
he  died  in  prison  from  the  efifects  of  his  sufferings.  ; 

Ferdinand,  determined  to  spare  no  pains  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  Popery  as  the  only  religion  of  Bohemia, 
took  further  measures  to  bring  about  this  object  He 
sent  for  the  Jesuits,  and  endowed  them  with  a  wealthj 
college.  They,  with  their  usual  policy,  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  education  of  youth,  thus  poisoning  the 
springs  in  their  very  source.  The  cause  of  evangelical 
religion  might  well  have  seemed  lost  in  Bohemia ;  but 
God  in  his  mercy  was  about  to  grant  a  period  of  rest  to 
the  sorely-tried  Brethren's  Church.  In  1562  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  son  Maximilian,  a  monarch 
of  gentle  and  merciful  disposition  ;  he  refused  to  allow 
of  any  persecution  for  conscience'  sake;  and  the  perse- 
cuted Church  was  again  enabled  to  take  root  down- 
wards and  bear  fruit  upwards. 

Maximilian  had  himself  been  instructed  during  his 
father's  lifetime  in  divine  truth,  and  much  influenced 
by  his  pious  tutor,  Johann  Pfander,  a  distinguished 
preacher,  and  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  piety. 

These  qualities,  however,  exposed  Pfander  to  the 
hatred  of  the  Popish  party,  and  puns  were  taken  to 
prejudice  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  against  him.  One 
day  Ferdinand  entered  the  preacher's  room,  where  he 
found  him  alone,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  with 
having  led  his  son  astray  by  his  teaching.  Pfander 
answered  mildly  and  respectfully;  but  the  emperor  was 
so  carried  away  with  passion,  that  be  seized  the 
preacher  by  the  throat,  and  was  just  on  the  point  of 
stabbing  him.  He,  however,  recovered  himself,  and 
was  contented  with  commanding  his  son  to  dismiss  the 
tutor. 

Maximilian,  however,  did  not  imbibe  his  father's 
principles :  he  was  accustomed  to  observe,  that  to  en- 
deavour to  rule  consciences  by  force  was  in  fact  an  effort 
to  take  heaven  by  storm. 

Among  those  about  him  who  were  like-minded  to  him- 
self was  the  distinguished  physician  Crato,  to  whom  be 
always  gave  his  full  confidence.  One  day  the  emperor 
was  taking  a  walk  alone  with  Crato ;  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  divisions  by  which  Christendom  was  torn, 
and  the  emperor  asked  his  favourite  which  of  the  mried 
Christian  sects  seemed  to  him  to  approach  the  most 
nearly  to  apostolic  simplicity. 

'*  I  do  not  know  any  of  whom  it  can  be  said  more  truly, 
sire,"  replied  Crato,  "  than  of  the  Brethren  who  are  also 
called  Picards." 

"  I  believe  that  myself,"  replied  the  emperor. 

This  remark  encouri^ed  the  good  physician  to  advise 
the  Brethren  to  dedicate  their  new  hymn-book,  of  which 
they  were  preparing  a  German  edition,  to  the  emperor. 
They  followed  his  counsel :  and  the  dedication  is  still 
extant,  in  which  they  express  the  hope  that  the  emperor 
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would,  like  Bavid,  Josiah,  CoDstantine,  and  Theodosius, 
BCt  as  a  nursmg  father  to  the  Ohorch. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  will  was  not 
vanting  in  the  case  of  Maximilian ;  but  he  was  sur- 
ronnded  by  those  who  were  able  to  hinder  his  efforts  for 
good. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  third  year  of  Maximilian's  reign,  to  have  an 
edict  published  against  the  Brethren.  The  chan- 
cellor, Joachim  of  Neuhaus,  came  to  Vienna,  and  suo- 
ceeded  by  art  and  determination  in  inducing  the  emperor, 
against  his  own  will,  to  sign  the  edict  But  the  attempt 
was  frustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  chancellor 
had  just  left  Vienna,  and  was  crossing  the  Danube,  when 
a  part  of  the  bridge  over  which  he  was  passing  gave 
way,  and  he  and  his  suite  were  precipitated  into  the 
stream.  A  few  of  his  attendants  reached  the  shore.  A 
youth  of  noble  birth,  who  was  among  them,  endeavoured 
to  uphold  his  master  till  a  boat  came  to  his  assistance ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  save  his  life.  The  body  of  the 
chancellor  was  brought  out  of  the  water,  but  the  chest 
which  contained  the  persecuting  edict  remuned  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  and  could  never  be  rescued.  Thus 
the  danger  was  averted  for  the  time.  The  young  noble- 
man who  had  tried  to  save  Neuhaus,  became  a  convert 
to  the  Brethren's  faith,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

In  1575,  Maximilian  held  a  general  Council  of  State, 
and  declared  his  ''  Utraquist"  subjects  free  to  draw  up 
a  general  confession  of  faith,  which  would  be  recognized 
by  the  State. 

The  term  Utraquist  (or  partaker  of  the  communion  in 
both  kinds)  was,  properly  speaking,  another  name  for 
ti^e  Calixtines  ;  but  it  was  here  applied  to  all  the  Pro- 
testant confessions,  Picards,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists 
(of  these  two  last  there  was  now  a  considerable  number 
in  Bohemia). 

The  Jesuits  and  ''Pseudo-Hussites'*  availed  them- 
selves of  the  minor  differences  of  these  churches  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  general  compact ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  their  intrigues,  a  form  was  drawn  up,  to  which 
all  the  Protestant  confessions  could  subscribe. 

In  1576  the  excellent  Maximilian  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Rudolf,  who  was  like-minded  to  his 
father,  and  for  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign  maintained, 
like  him,  entire  religious  liberty. 

In  1602,  a  fresh  effort  was  made  by  the  Jesuits, 
nnd^  whose  influence  Rudolf  passed  an  edict  con- 
ning the  decrees  of  Wladislaw  against  the  Picards. 
But  the  numerous  influential  noblemen  who  were  friends 
to  the  Brethren,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  decree 
from  being  put  in  force,  except  in  closing  for  a  time 
#ome  of  their  churches. 

It  was,  indeed,  quite  against  the  convictions  of  this 
enlightened  and  merciful  sovereign,  that  any  kind  of 
force  should  be  laid  on  the  consciences  of  men ;  he  is 
caid  to  have  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  that  one  of  his 
principal  cities  in  Hungary  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks, 
"I  expected  something  of  the  kind,  when  I  had  begun 


to  allow  the  sovereignty  over  conscience  to  be  wrested 
by  man  from  Grod,'* 

This  cloud,  too,  was  then  to  pass  away.  Rudolf  was 
able  effectually  to  prove  his  tolerant  principles,  by  be- 
stowing on  his  Protestant  subjects  the  "  Majestats- 
BRiEF."  This  was  an  edict  empowering  them  to  open 
and  maintain  churches  and  schools  wherever  they  would, 
and  forbidding  any  violence  being  offered  to  the  members 
of  any  confession,  on  religious  pretexts. 

The  Estates  met  together  on  this  occasion,  and  a 
convocation  was  called,  consisting  of  three  Calixtinc 
clergy,  three  from  the  United  Brethren,  three  from  the 
other  evangelical  confessions,  and  three  professors  of  the 
university.  These  twelve  men  were  called  on  to  arrange 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  first 
"administrator"  was  chosen  from  the  Utraquists,  the 
rest  from  the  other  confessions  indiscriminately.  It  was 
agreed  that  each  church  should  have  its  own  elder,  to 
superintend  its  own  concerns,  who  should  stand  in  rank 
next  to  the  administrator.  But  all  was  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  union  and  order.  The  Bethlehem 
Church,  the  scene  of  Huss's  early  preaching,  was  given 
up  to  the  United  Brethren,  as  being  more  emphatically 
the  spiritual  children  of  Huss. 

The  joy  and  exultation  was  general.  On  the  very 
church  doors  might  have  been  seen  inscriptions  Uke  the 
following : 

'*  The  churches  are  open ;  the  lion  of  Bohemia  rejoices ! 
Max  has  protected  the  faith ;  Rudolf  establishes  it." 

An  agreement  was  drawn  up,  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  were  invited  to  sign,  to  the  effect  that 
all  were  determined  to  maintain  mutual  union  and 
peace. 

The  compact  was  solemnly  confirmed  and  signed  by 
the  emperor  and  his  privy  council.  Three  chancellors 
alone,  of  the  Romish  Church,  refused,  as  they  declared, 
on  conscientious  grounds,  to  sign  the  compact:  these 
were  the  Chancellor  Zdenko  of  Lobkowitz,  Slawata  of 
Chlum,  and  Jaroslaw  of  Martiniz  Smeczansky.  The  two 
last  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  country. 

With  this  exception,  all  seemed  to  go  smoothly.  It 
was  a  time  of  hitherto  unexampled  prosperity  for  the 
pure  faith  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  said  that  at  this  period 
scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  Bohemians  could  be  found, 
who  had  not  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  e\  angelical 
teaching.  But  the  more  pious  and  thoughtful  men  saw 
ground  for  anxiety  even  in  this  very  blaze  of  prosperity. 
The  Church  of  Christ  can  seldom  bear  much  sunshine 
without  danger  to  her  spiritual  growth ;  and  the  evil 
effects  were  already  becoming  apparent.  A  spirit  of  care- 
lessness and  worldliness  was  beginning  to  mar  the  purity 
of  the  Reformed  communities,  and  many  feared  that  a 
time  of  chastening  would  be  needed  to  awaken  them 
from  their  sleep. 

Alas !  the  hour  of  trial  was  not  far  off.  The  little 
cloud  was  already  in  the  horizon,  which  was  shortly  to 
darken  into  a  storm. 
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To  explain  how  these  troubles  began,  we  must  re- 
capitulate a  little. 

Rudolfs  power  uf  granting  religious  liberty  to  Bohemia 
and  Silesia  had  arisen  partly  from  a  divisiun  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  empire,  which  indirectly  strengthened 
the  emperoi^s  hands  by  weakening  his  subjects.  In 
consequence  of  certain  political  combinations,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Moravia,  bad  deserted  Rudolf  and  chosen 
his  brother  the  Archduke  Matthias  for  their  sovereign. 
This  led  to  a  war  between  the  countries  ;  the  forces  of 
the  above  mentioned  States  had  entered  Bohemia  in 
January  1608,  and  advancing  upon  Prague,  demanded 
not  only  the  Hungarian  crown,  but  also  the  cession  of 
Bohemia  to  Matthias. 

Bohemia  and  Silesia,  however,  remained  faithful  to 
the  emperor ;  and  Matthias  evacuated  Bohemia,  having 
secured  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  the  promise  of  that 
of  Bohemia  at  Rudolfs  death. 

The  Bohemians,  however,  demanded  and  obtained 
from  the  emperor,  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  ad- 
herence to  his  cause,  the  promise  of  complete  religious 
freedom,  and  full  control  over  the  consistory  and  the 
university. 

Rudolf  felt  keenly  the  mortification  caused  him  by 
the  revolt  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  the  usurpation 
of  his  brother.  His  situation  was  rendered  more  critical 
by  tlie  position  now  assumed  by  Spain,  who  was  threaten- 
ing not  only  Bohemia,  but  the  whole  Qerman  empire, 
with  destruction.  He  was  anxious  to  take  measures  for 
the  safety  of  his  dominions;  and  in  selecting  instruments 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  his  choice  fell  on  two  barons,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  considered  he  could  fully  rely.  These 
were  Kalm  from  Austria,  and  Schmidt  from  Bohemia. 
Botli  were  of  Styrian  origin,  and  had  been  banished 
from  their  own  country  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  counter-reformation  movement  in  1600. 

Rudolf  summoned  these  barons  to  Prague  in  1610, 
and  laid  his  plans  before  them.  He  dreaded  the  idea  of 
Matthias  being  his  successor ;  the  latter  was,  like  him- 
self, childless,  and  being  entirely  devoted  to  the  Romish 
Church,  Rudolf  knew  he  would  be  persuaded  by  the 
clergy  to  adopt  his  nephew,  Ferdinand,  who  was  also 
their  tool,  as  his  successor. 

Rudolf,  on  the  other  hand,  had  determined  to  make 
choice  of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  Ferdinand*s  brother, 
to  succeed  him  on  the  Imperial  throne.  Though  a 
bishop  of  the  Romish  Church,  he  knew  Leopold  had  a 
nu  re  merciful  and  kindly  temper  than  his  brother,  and 
Would  be  more  easily  influenced  by  good  counsels. 

To  secure  his  nephew  from  being  led  astray,  the 
emperor  had  planned  the  foundation  of  an  O&deb  of 
Peace,  which  should  be  based  on  the  great  principle  of 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  watchword  of  the  order 
s'nould  be,  that  none  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ 
should  be  liable  to  suffer  on  religious  grounds ;  and  he 
proposed  to  invite  all  the  Protestant  princes,  and  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  ones  who  would  consent  to  it,  to 
enter  the  order.    He  had  already  drawn  up  a  list  of 


these  princes,  and  a  formula  of  the  oath  to  be  taken  on 
entering  the  order,  which  he  read  aloud  to  the  two 
barons,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  each  a  gold  chain 
as  a  badge,  which  he  had  woven  with  his  own  band,  and 
ornamented  with  symbols  of  peace.  He  intended  to 
give  one  of  these  chains  himself  to  every  member  of  the 
order. 

The  two  barons  listened  with  astonishment  to  the 
cmperof  s  discourse.  He  asked  them  if  they  were  ready 
to  help  him  in  carrying  out  these  plans. 

They  replied,  they  knew  not  how  they  could  be  of  any 
assistance. 

i<  You  can  do  so,"  rejoined  the  emjieror,  "by  acting 
as  an^bassadors  for  me :  yon,  Kahn,  to  the  German 
princes;  and  you,  Schmidt,  to  the  chief  nobility  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  I  must  first  take  strong 
measures  to  protect  myself  and  my  throne.  You  must 
first  go  to  Passau,  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  with 
credentials  written  by  my  own  hand,  and  lay  before 
him  my  intentions.  If  he  agrees  to  them,  you  must 
see  that  a  sufiicient  force  is  raised,  and  return  to  me 
with  the  army.'' 

The  two  barons  were  completely  bewildered  by  this 
speech.  The  scheme  seemed  to  them  nearly  a  hopeless 
one.  The  emperor,  perceiving  their  surprise,  gave  them 
three  days  to  consider  the  undertaking.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  they  promised  to  cany  out  his  views  to  the 
best  of  their  power. 

But  the  scheme  was  not  destined  to  meet  with  success. 
Baron  Schmidt,  after  performing  his  mission  in  Passau, 
went  as  delegate  from  the  emperor  to  the  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  nobility,  to  announce  to  them  his  master's 
intentions.  But  no  one  was  inclined  to  give  credit  to 
his  representations.  The  whole  affair  was  looked  on  as  a 
piece  of  idle  ceremonial,  perhaps  serving  as  a  donk  to 
some  intrigue. 

There  was  a  simplicity  and  a  romance  about  the  under- 
taking, which  to  practised  statesmen  appeared  absurd; 
and  they  feared,  with  some  reason,  a  war  between  the 
rival  monarchs. 

Schmidt  announced  the  failure  of  his  embassy  to  the 
emperor,  who  sprang  from  his  seat,  violently  irritated, 
and  throwing  open  the  window  from  which  he  could  look 
down  on  the  city,  exclaimed: "  Prague,  ungrateful  Prague! 
thou  hast  been  renowned  through  my  means ;  but  now 
thou  wouldst  repulse  me,  thy  benefactor.  May  the 
vengeance  of  God  rest  on  thee  and  on  all  Bohemia  !** 

Baron  Schmidt  himself,  in  his  old  age,  related  this 
incident  to  the  writer  of  this  chronicle,  showing  at  the 
same  time  the  chain  which  had  been  given  him  as  a 
badge  of  the  Order  of  Peace.  As  he  drew  this  relic  from 
its  hiding-place,  the  old  man  said,  gazing  on  it  with 
tears:  "The  pious  emperor  wove  this  chain  with  his  holy 
hands,  and  the  maledietion  he  pronounced  on  the  un- 
grateful city  has  indeed  fallen  on  us ! " 

Rudolfs  plans  all  met  with  the  same  ill  success.  The 
army  he  had  been  at  such  pains  to  collect  at  Passau,  did 
indeed  march  to  Prague,  but  Matthias  was  equally  or 
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better  prepared  on  his  side.  He  met  the  army  of  Passau 
with  his  troops,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  was  im- 
jaediately  proclaimed  King  of  Bohemia.  Rudolf,  grieved 
and  disappointed,  died  of  a  broken  heart 

It  was  well  for  the  good  emperor  that  he  did  not  lire 
to  see  all  his  worst  fears  realized ;  the  results,  indeed, 
vere  just  what  he  had  anticipated.  Matthias  entered 
Bohemia  in  1617,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Ferdi- 
nand. Being  himself  childless,  he  formally  adopted  Fer- 
dinand as  his  son  and  successor,  and  commanded  the 
Estates  of  Bohemia  to  receive  him  as  their  king. 

After  having  arranged  for  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Estates  of  the  country,  he  passed  into  Saxony,  with  a 
view  of  winning  the  Elector's  friendship  for  his  adopted 
s-:)n.  On  his  return  the  States  met ;  their  numbers,  as 
he  had  expected  and  hoped,  from  the  short  notice  given, 
and  the  time  chosen  (which  was  one  peculiarly  incon- 
venient to  most  landed  proprietors),  were  but  small 
The  emperor  announced  his  intention  of  tulopting 
Ferdinand,  and  requested  the  States  to  receive  and 
crown  him.  The  States  objected,  that  so  important  a 
i>tep  could  not  be  taken  in  the  absence  of  the  nobles  who 
!ield  fiefs  under  the  empire.  The  emperor  replied  that 
Bohemia,  being  the  principal  and  most  important  country 
cf  the  empire,  its  Estates  could  well  decide  in  the  absence 
tf  the  others. 

The  States,  however,  disliked  the  proposal,  and  had 
further  objections  to  urge.  They  complained  of  the  ex- 
pression, **  receiving  a  king."  "  It  is  for  us,"  they  said, 
"to  deet  our  own  sovereign,  not  to  accept  one  chosen  by 
others." 

The  emperor,  however,  was  determined  on  carrying 
his  point;  and  by  dint  of  intrigues  he  succeeded.  Ferdi- 
nand was  obliged,  however,  to  pledge  himself  to  non- 
ioteiference  in  religious  matters.  With  this  understand- 
ing the  Bohemians  consented  to  crown  him  king. 

From  this  period  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  began  to 
manifest  their  hostility  with  more  confidence  and  deter- 
mination, and  the  Evangelicals  were  threatened  both 
openly  and  secretly.  The  Jesuits  in  Olmutz  raised  a 
triumphal  arch,  on  which  were  depicted  the  Bohemian 
lion  and  the  Moravian  eagle  in  chains,  and  beneath  them 
a  hare  sleeping  with  open  eyes,  and  the  inscription  above 

"I  am  accuBtomed  to  it" 

This  was  a  reflection  on  the  sleepy  and  careless  manner 
in  which  the  Estates  ha^l  suffered  themselves  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  em|)eror  and  his  adopted  son. 

And  indeed  it  soon  became  apparent  that  Ferdinand, 
though  be  had  sworn  to  the  States  of  Bohemia  with  his 
It^,  bad  sworn  fealty  to  the  Pope  with  his  heart. 
Krom  this  hoar  no  pains  was  spared  to  bring  about 
^'^Jt^asures  injurious  to  the  Evangelicals.  Their  rights 
were  violated  by  cunning  and  intrigue,  and  their  patience 
I'>riK«ely  tried  in  order  to  urge  them  to  some  imprudent 
ettp  wliich  might  justify  retaliation.  All  the  nobles 
attached  to  the  Papacy,  as  well  as  the  bishops  and 


clergy,  oppressed  their  vassals  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  '*  Majest&ts-briel"  Even  in  Prague  and  in  the 
royal  free  cities  the  same  was  attempted. 

The  publishers  were  forbidden  to  print  anything 
without  special  permission  from  the  chancellor ;  while 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel  circulated  calumnious  and 
scurrilous  writingsof  every  kind  against  their  opponents. 

Meanwhile  those  pastors  who  were  inclined  to  the 
temporizing  measures  of  the  Pseudo-Hussites  were 
secretly  tampered  with,  to  induce  them  to  petition  that 
the  Utraquist  consistory  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  archbishop,  as  in  former  times.  Twelve 
of  them  had  been  persuaded  to  sign  this,  when  the 
principal  of  them,  Matthew  Paczuda,  who  had  been 
enticed  by  the  hope  of  being  appointed  administrator, 
was  attacked  with  dangerous  illness,  and  feeling  himself 
at  the  point  of  death,  was  seized  with  repentance,  and 
not  only  recanted,  but  warned  his  companions  against 
the  intrigues  to  which  they  liad  lent  themselves. 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  attempt  in  question ;  but  the 
adherents  of  the  Papacy  were  not  idle.  The  lordship 
of  Karlstein  was  taken  from  the  Count  of  Thurn  and 
given  to  the  bigoted  Smeczansky,  who  lost  no  opportunity 
of  oppressing  his  new  vassals.  The  Evangelical  churches 
in  several  towns  were  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants 
persecuted  in  various  ways. 

The  States,  irritated  beyond  endurance  at  these  infringe- 
ments of  their  rights,  at  last  held  a  numerously  attended 
meeting  in  1618.  They  assembled,  armed,  in  the  citadel 
of  the  Hradschin,  and  in  their  rage  against  the  chief 
fermenters  of  the  divisions,  Slawata  and  Martiniz,  and 
the  Secretary  Fabricius,  they  flung  them  from  the  window  s 
of  the  castle.  Falling  on  a  heap  of  soft  earth,  they  were 
uninjured,  which  their  friends  professed  to  regard  as  a 
miracle.  To  the  other  party  it  appeared  that  they  were 
preserved  as  a  scourge  for  Bohemia. 

This  act  of  violence  was  in  fact  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war.  The  States  took  on  themselves  to 
banish  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom.  The  Bohemians 
then  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king,  declaring  that  they 
had  done  nothing  inconsistent  with  their  respect  for  his 
majesty;  but  had  merely  punished  those  who  had  in- 
fringed the  articles  of  the  Majestats-brief. 

They  entreated  the  emperor  to  assure  them  that  he 
would  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light. 

But  Matthias,  influenced  by  Fendinand,  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  arms  to  punish  the  offence.  The 
Bohemians  put  themselves  on  the  defensive,  and  chose 
thirty  directors  for  the  time  of  the  interregnum.  Silesia 
and  Moravia  espoused  the  cause  of  Bohemia.  The 
emperor  refused  to  listen  to  those  of  his  council  wlio 
advised  peaceful  measures.  Ferdinand  is  said  to  have 
answered  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  who  spoke  with  regret 
of  the  probable  devastation  of  the  flourishing  and  beauti- 
ful country  of  Bohemia, — 

*'  We  would  rather  have  a  kingdom  laid  waste  than 
damned." 

An  imperial  army  was  accordingly  sent  to  attack  this 
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most  prosperous  and  valuable  portion  of  its  sovereign's 
dominions,  backed  by  a  Spanish  force.  Such  were  the 
means  to  which  the  emperor  trusted  for  the  conversion 
of  his  refactory  subjects.  But  Matthias's  reign  was  now 
at  a  close.  His  death  interrupted  the  proceed! ngs,  and 
the  Bohemian  States,  with  those  of  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
met  to  deliberate  whether  Ferdinand,  who  had  been 
forced  on  them  as  their  king  against  their  will,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  destroy  their  privileges  and  liberties, 
could  be  still  regarded  as  their  lawful  sovereign. 

They  decided  in  the  negative.  They  then  sent 
ambassadors  to  Frankfort,  where  the  electors  were 
assembled,  to  choose  a  new  emperor,  entreating  that 
Ferdinand,  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge  as  King 
of  Bohemia,  might  not  be  elected  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Their  remonstrances  were  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  party 
was  too  powerful  among  the  German  electors  to  permit 
the  objections  of  one  part  of  the  empire  to  have  any 
effect.  He  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  an  evil 
day  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  true  religion. 


The  Bohemians  now  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  They  could  not  prevent  the  ruler  they  sa 
dreaded  and  disliked  from  being  chosen  supreme  head 
of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire ; "  but  they  could  firmly 
refuse  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  king.  They  made 
choice  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  (who  was  marritl 
to  the  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England),  as  King  of 
Bohemia.  He,  unwisely  for  his  own  interests,  accepted 
the  offer. 

Both  parties  now  took  up  arms.  An  overwhelming 
force  was  collected  by  the  adherents  of  the  emperor. 
The  Bohemians  had  valour,  patriotism,  and  a  just  cause 
on  their  side,  but  against  such  fearful  odds  they  bad  no 
chance.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls 
of  Prague,  on  the  8th  of  November  1620.  The  newly 
elected  king — the  "  Winter  King,"  as  he  was  denomi- 
nated— ^was  driven  from  the  country;  the  Bohemians  were 
totally  defeated,  and  the  whole  of  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia  lay  crushed  at  the  feet  of  the  conquerors. 

{.To  he  wntHudcd  in  our  next.) 


W^mwtt  anb  its  ^j^cformation. 

VI-FRANCE»S    YEAE   OF   VISITATIOir-1538. 

BY  THE  KEV.  J.  A.  WYLIE,  LL.D. 

Caivin  preaches  in  his  native  place — A  prophet  mthout  honour  in  his  otcn  country— Goes  to  Paris — His  great  qvuditia  a$ 
an  evangelist— How  kings  and  diplomatists  Bought  to  establish  the  Reformation — Charles  V.,  Francis  L,  Henry  VIII.— 
The  gospel  painted  as  Communism — League  of  Smalcalde— Francis,  repulsed  by  the  German  Protestants,  turns  h 
England — Is  again  disappointed — A  great  Power,  which  the  King  of  France  is  unable  to  see — Margaret  of  Sanxm 
opens  the  Louvre  for  the  prea>ching  of  the  gospel—  The  sermon  attended  by  great  crowds — Two  churches  opened — Greater 
congregations — The  city  of  Paris  moved— The  rage  of  the  priests — The  churches  closed — More  stakes  demanded — Preach- 
ing aTid  martyrdom  of  Laurent  de  la  Croix — The  year  of  visitation  passes,  and  France  is  not  saved. 


E  closed  our  former  chapter  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Berquin.  A  nobleman, 
a  scholar,  an  humble  Christian,  a  zeal- 
ous evangelist,  many  thought  that 
they  saw  in  Berquin  that  assemblage  of  great  and 
holy  qualities  which  fitted  him  for  being  the  re- 
former of  his  native  land.  It  was  not  to  be  so, 
however.  His  light  had  shone  for  a  brief  space, 
but  now  it  was  quenched  The  fire  had  done  its 
work  upon  him,  and  all  that  now  remained  of  his 
once  manly  form  was  a  handful  of  ashes.  Great 
was  the  joy  of  the  Sorbonne ;  profound  the  sorrow 
of  the  Evangelicals ;  but  it  was  the  ashes  of 
Berquin  only,  not  of  his  cause,  that  lay  around 
the  stake.  When  the  martyr  went  up  in  his 
chariot  of  fire,  he  dropped  his  mantle  on  one  who 
was  standing  by,  and  Calvin,  endowed  with  a 
seven -fold  portion  of  the  spirit  of  Berquin,  went 
forth  from  the  pile  of  the  martjT,  as  it  were,  to 


spread  over  France  and  the  world  that  truth 
which  lived  when  Berquin  died. 

We  have  explained  how  Calvin  came  to  be  in 
Paris  when  Berquin  was  put  to  death.     When 
busied  in  evangelistic  work  in  the  province  of 
Berry  ;    preaching    the    gospel   in   its    capita!, 
Bourges ;  and  planting  in  the  towns  and  villages 
around  churches  destined  to  furnish  martyrs  in 
days  to  come,  Calvin  received  tidings  that  Lis 
father  was  dead.    He  started  instantly  for  Noyon, 
taking  Paris  in  his  way,  and  in  due  course  arrived 
at  his  native  town.   His  journey  was  gone  in  heavi- 
ness of  spirit.   Behind  him  was  the  pile  of  Berquin : 
before  him  was  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where 
his  father  no  longer  waited  to  greet  him.     On 
every  side  was   gathering,  as  it  seemed,   disas- 
ter around  the  gospel.      But  God,  he  tells  U5, 
comforted  him  by  his  Word.     In  fact,  the  thxn5> 
that  appeared  so  adverse  were  working  for  the 
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good  of  the  BefonnatioiL     We  know  why  the 
light  of  Beiqoin  was  put  out,  even  that  a  greater 
might  shine ;  and  if  Gerard  Calvin  was  removed 
by  death,  his  son  was  able  the  more  freely  to  enter 
that  path  which,  if  it  implies  a  surrender  of  those 
worldly  honours  to  which  Qerard  had  destined 
his  SOD,  leads  in  the  end  to  truer  glory  even  on 
earth,  and  to  glory  unspeakably  higher  beyond  it 
Calvin  had  quitted  Noyon  a  mere  boy ;  now  he 
returns  to  it  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  bringing 
back  with  him  that  same  pale  face  and  burning 
eye  which  had  marked  him  when  a  child.     His 
townsmen  were  eager  to  hear  him  preach,  for  the 
mmonr  of  his  fame  had  reached  even  them ;  and 
if  not  unmixed  with  an  occasional   half-hinted 
suspicion  of  heresy,  they  were  on  that  account 
only  the  more  desirous  to  hear  him.    Calvin  still 
hdd  the  chaplaincy  of  La  Gesfne.     He  had  not 
formally  separated  himself  from  the  Church  of 
Home,  as  Luther  had  done ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
still  cherished  the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  reform  the  Church  by  preaching  within  her  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  so  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  gratify  the  wishes  which 
had  been  so  generally  expressed  to  him.     When 
the  day  came,  the  church  of  Font  TEv^ue  was 
filled  with  a  great  crowd  made  up  of  his  father's 
fieighboors^  his  own  early  companions,  and  the 
young  nobles,  especially  of  the  Momor  family, 
inth  whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  each  more 
uudous  than  another  to  see  and  hear  the  cooper's 
giandsoa     It  was  the  old  doctrine  which  Calvin 
preached,  but  it  was  new  under  that  roof,  and  new 
t^imost  part  of  the  audience  which  pressed  round 
hiia.    The  sermon  awakened  very  different  feel- 
ings in  different  minds.    By  some — among  others 
Nicolas   Picot — it  was  welcomed  as    the   true 
^*ead,  and  having  tasted  of  that  bread,  they  never 
^n  turned    to   the  husks  of  Rome;    but  in 
•he  case  of  the  most  part  they  evinced  but  little 
%lish  for  a  salvation  from  sin,  much  preferring 
iiat  which  the  Church  offered,  even  a  salvation  in 
^ :  and  as  regarded  the  priestly  portion  of  the 
tudience,  they  but  too  surely  divined  to  what  the 
preacher's  doctrine  tended,  even  the  subversion  of 
he  '*  Church's  "  authority,  and  the  utter  drying 
tp  of  all  her  influence  and  revenues.     Noyon, 
rhich  had  given  a  reformer  to  Christendom,  re- 
ined herself  to  profit  by  that  reformer,  and  Calvin 


was  no  exception  to  the  proverb  which  says  that 
"  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in  his  own 
country,  and  among  his  own  kindred." 

The  Eeformer's  stay  in  his  native  place  extended 
only  to  two  months,  when  he  left  it,  never  more, 
so  far  as  appears,  to  return  to  it.  Noyon  con- 
tinued to  watch  the  career  of  her  great  citizen, 
but  not  with  pride.  When  Bome  was  trembling 
at  his  name,  and  Protestant  lands  were  pro- 
nouncing it  with  reverence,  Noyon  accounted  it 
its  greatest  blot  that  it  had  given  birth  to  him 
who  bore  it  This,  however,  did  not  trouble  the 
Reformer.  Having  now  to  choose  a  new  field  of 
labour,  Calvin  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate. 
His  choice  instantly  fell  on  Paris.  It  was  the 
capital;  for  although  France  had  then  many 
capitals,  Paris  took  precedence  as  the  seat  of  the 
court  and  of  the  great  seminaries,  and  the  centre  of 
influences  which,  sooner  or  later,  made  themselves 
felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom.  More- 
over, Paris  had  just  become  a  greater  focus  than 
ever  of  literary  light.  Francis,  the  king,  who  still 
strove  to  maintain  a  neutrality  between  Rome  and 
the  Reformation,  and,  though  frowning  on  the  gos- 
pel, patronizing  literature,  had  invited  to  his 
capital  some  eminent  professors  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  Skill  in  these  tongues,  newly 
recovered  in  the  Renaissance,  lent  more  lustre,  in 
those  days,  to  the  men  who  possessed  it,  than  did 
titles  or  high  dignities;  and  Francis  was  ambitious 
of  having  that  glory  reflected  upon  his  court,  his 
kingdom,  and  himself  Calvin  hastened  to  where 
the  light  was  shining ;  for  the  faith  of  the  Bible 
is  the  only  one  that  courts  scrutiny,  and  loves  to 
unfold  its  claims  amid  the  blaze  of  intellect  and 
learning.  The  study  of  the  original  tongues  of 
the  Bible  was  leading  men  to  the  Bible  itself. 
Its  simplicity,  purity,  sublimity,  had  charms  for 
many  who  did  not  much  relish  its  holiness,  and 
they  obtained  from  it  an  illumination  of  the 
intellect,  although  they  failed  to  obtain  from  it  a 
change  of  heart  This  was  the  case  especially 
with  many  of  the  students  at  the  universities. 
They  studied  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues, 
and  a  little  proud,  it  may  be,  of  their  learning,  and 
not  unwilling  to  display  their  polemical  skill,  they 
disputed  in  the  courts  of  the  university,  and  in 
the  streets,  with  the  champions  of  the  old  ortho- 
doxy.    Paris  was  at  this  moment  ringing  with  a 
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warfare  partly  literary  and  partly  theological,  and 
Calvin  wisely  resolved,  instead  of  going  to  Bourges 
and  gathering  up  the  broken  thread  of  his  labours 
there,  to  repair  to  Paris  and  place  himself  in  the 
midst  of  this  agitation ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
scholars  and  disputants  with  which  the  capital  of 
France  abounded,  there  was  room  for  Calvin. 

And,  indeed,  there  was  one  prime  quality, 
essential  for  his  times  and  his  work,  in  which 
Calvin  excelled  all  others.  In  the  beautiful 
union  of  intellect  and  devotion  which  character- 
ized him,  he  stood  alone.  He  was  as  skilful  a 
controversialist  as  any  of  those  noisy  polemics 
who  were  waging  daily  battle  on  the  streets ;  but 
he  was  something  far  higher.  He  fed  his  intel- 
lect by  daily  prayer  and  daily  perusal  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  he  was  as  devoted  an  evangelist 
as  he  was  a  skilful  debater.  He  was  even  more 
anxious  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
homes  of  the  citizens  of  Paris  than  he  was  to 
win  victories  over  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne. 
We  behold  him  passing  along  the  street,  dropping 
quietly  in  first  at  one  door,  then  at  another,  no 
one  suspecting  his  errand,  his  humility  and 
modesty  being  his  shield ;  and  while  others  were 
simply  silencing  opposers,  Calvin  was  enlighten- 
ing minds,  and  leaving  traces  that  were  imperish- 
able in  the  hearts  of  men.  In  these  we  see  the 
humble  beginnings  of  a  great  work — a  work  that 
was  to  endure  and  fill  the  earth  when  all  the 
achievements  of  diplomacy,  all  the  trophies  of  the 
battle-field,  all  the  distinctions  of  the  schools, 
would  pass  away  and  be  forgottea 

Leaving  the  evangelist  going  his  rounds  in  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  Paris,  we  now  turn  to  the 
public  stage  of  the  world,  and  attend  a  while 
to  the  movements  of  those  who,  as  the  possessors 
of  thrones  or  the  leaders  of  armies,  thought  they 
were  in  the  place  of  Providence,  and  could  mould 
at  will  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  Reforma- 
tion must  wait  on  them — ^so  they  thought.  They 
could  plant  it,  or  they  could  pluck  it  up.  The 
greatest  monarchy  of  the  day  was  Spain.  Its 
sceptre  was  stretched  not  only  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  Europe,  but  over  vast  territories  in 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  in 
addition.  Its  armies  were  invincible  and  its 
wealth  was  boundless.  At  the  head  of  this  vast 
empire  was  a  prince  of  great  sagacity  and  of 


equal  courage,  Charles  V.  Although  by  no  means 
a  devoted  Papist  as  a  man,  Charles  was,  never- 
theless, as  a  sovereign,  the  firmest  prop  of  the 
Papacy.  This  was  the  man  from  whom  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  had  most  to  fear.  If 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  bis  schemes  he  would, 
without  scruple,  trample  them  into  the  dust  It 
was  not  Clement  VIIL  of  Rome  only,  they  knew. 
with  whom  they  had  to  do  battle,  but  Charles, 
the  master  of  one-half  of  Europe,  and  of  the  two 
Indies  to  boot 

But  a  counterpoise  had  been  provided.  France 
was  made  to  weigh  upon  the  arm  of  Spain,  that 
it  might  deaden  the  blow  should  the  emperor 
strike  at  the  gospel  through  the  sides  of  the 
German  Protestants.  He  did  wish  to  strike; 
and  he  sent  hb  ambassador  to  poison  the  mind 
of  Francis  against  the  Reformation,  and  to  assure 
him  that,  if  be  succoured  the  Protestants,  he  would 
pay  for  his  folly  with  the  forfeiture  of  his  throne 
and  kingdom,  and  that  the  gospel  which  these 
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men  were  seeking  to  propagate  meant  concise]) 
three  things  :  first,  the  destruction  of  property ; 
second,  the  destruction  of  the  family ;  and  third, 
the  destruction  of  monarchy.  '^Espouse  t}m 
cause,"  said  the  emperor's  ambassador,  "  and  you 
let  in  the  deluge."  It  is  surely  instructive  to 
mark  that  the  imaginary  creed  of  the  Protect- 
ants, as  the  Spanish  deputy  painted  it,  has  now 
become  the  actual  creed  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  world ;  and  that  the  words  of 
Charles's  ambassador  very  fitly  portray  the  Com- 
munism which  is  rearing  its  head  in  the  capitL 
of  France  at  this  hour.  This  bugbear  was  held 
up  to  the  king  of  France  to  frighten  him  into 
opposing  the  Reformation,  He  did  oppose  it; 
and  now  after  three  centuries  comes  this  avengioc: 
Nemesis  to  chastise  France ! 

But  we  return  to  a  brief  surr^  of  those 
political  rivalries  which  God  employed  to  shield 
the  infant  Reformation  against  the  material  force 
which  rose  up  on  all  sides  to  destroy  Jt  Spain 
and  France  united  would  have  crushed  the  lU- 
formers ;  but  God  divided  these  two  great  cro^^n^i ; 
and  how  ?  The  defeat  of  Francis  at  Pavia  inspired 
him  with  a  dislike  and  dread  of  Charles,  and  east< 
ing  his  eyes  around  to  discover  how  he  miglil 
strengthen  himself  against  his  great  rival,  h< 
turned  to  Protestant  Germany  as  the   likclie^^ 
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quarter  to  find  allies.  Thus  tlie  balance  of  power 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  German  Pro- 
testantSi  although  the  smallest  by  very  much  of 
all  the  political  parties  of  the  time.  They  could 
play  off  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  against 
one  another. 

At  that  hour  a  great  tempest  was  gathering. 
Everything  betokened  war  between  the  Romanists 
and  the  Protestants,  and  in  the  face  of  that  t<enible 
eTentnality  a  loud  cry  arose  from  the  latter  for  a 
league  of  defence  among  themselves.  In  March 
1531  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  States 
met  at  Smalcalde,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  and 
nine  princes  and  eleven  cities  entered  into  an 
alliance  for  six  years  ''  to  resist  all  who  should 
tij  to  constrain  them  to  forsake  the  Word  of  Qod 
and  the  truth  of  Christ."  This  league  w^  not 
formed  to  attack  others;  it  bound  its  members  to 
draw  the  sword  only  in  the  event  of  being  at- 
tacked They  had  their  civil  liberties  to  defend ; 
for  where  else  could  they  find  foothold  for  their 
religioa  Had  their  purpose  been  to  propagate 
tmth  by  the  sword,  they  would  have  been  cherish- 
ing a  miserable  delusion.  But  this  idea  did  not 
enter  their  heads ;  their  simple  design  was  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  fulfil  the  rights  of  man- 
hood by  standing  for  their  lives  and  liberties. 

Meanwhile  the  projects  of  Francis  ripened,  and 
next  year  he  sent  a  special  deputy  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  the  German  Protestants.  The 
man  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  mission  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  in  his  kingdom, 
— Du  Bellay,  brother  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
vho  wished  nothing  more  than  to  see  his 
master  Francis  and  the  kingdom  of  France  de- 
tached from  the  Pope,  and  fairly  embarked  on 
the  path  of  the  Reformatiaa  Du  Bellay  offered 
the  Protestants,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  every 
aid  in  the  shape  of  men  and  money,  provided 
only  they  would  join  Francis  against  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope.  But  Du  Bella/s  advances  were 
coldly  received.  Luther,  who  had  a  horror  at 
spilling  blood,  and  who  dreaded  that  were  an 
alliance  patched  up  between  France  and  the 
Protestant  States,  the  Qermans,  feeling  strong, 
might  be  tempted  to  embark  in  war,  and  bring 
the  scandal  of  bloodshed  upon  the  gospel,  pro- 
tested with  all  his  might  that  their  hope  of 
Disking  their  cause  triumph  must  be  rested  not 


on  carnal  but  spiritual  weapons,  that  the  gospel 
was  not  to  be  advanced  by  battles,  and  that  the 
Almighty  did  not  need  the  aid  of  diplomacy  and 
the  succour  of  warlike  alliances. 

Bepulsed  on  the  side  of  Germany,  the  king  of 
France  turned  next  to  England.  Henry  YIII. 
had  broken  with  the  Pope,  and  there  was  ground 
therefore  to  hope  that  he  might  ally  himself  with 
France.  Having  opened  the  way  by  sending  an 
ambassador  across  the  Channel  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  English  king,  Francis  met  Henry  on  the 
Field  of  the  Qoth  of  Gold  at  Boulogne.  Amid 
the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  tournaments,  masquerades, 
and  other  royal  fashionable  pastimes  of  the  age, 
the  two  monarchs  found  time  to  arrange  a  league 
in  which  they  engaged  to  raise  between  them  an 
army  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  men,  osten- 
sibly to  attack  the  Turk,  but  in  reality  to  begin 
a  campaign  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 
This  great  army  might  have  shed  much  blood ;  it 
could  have  enlightened  no  consciences.  It  might 
have  won  victories  for  Francis  and  Heniy;  it 
would  have  won  no  victories  for  the  Truth.  It 
might  have  done  much  injury  to  the  Pope  ;  but 
the  Papacy  it  would  have  left  as  strong  as  ever. 
But  again  the  king  of  France  was  doomed  to  be 
disappointed.  No  sooner  had  he  gone  back  to 
Paris  than  Cardinal  Wolsey,  as  astute  an  intriguer 
as  any  monarch  of  the  time,  set  himself,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Pope,  to  undo  what  the  two  kings, 
with  so  much  skill  and  pains,  had  arranged  ;  and 
the  consequence  was  that  this  league,  which 
looked  so  big  and  promised  so  much,  came  to 
nothing.  The  great  army  that  was  to  humble  the 
emperor  was  never  raised,  and  the  scandal  which 
the  Eeformation  would  have  incurred,  had  its 
friends  been  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  was 
happily  averted. 

While  Francis  was  looking  anxiously  around 
him  for  friends,  and  deeming  it  a  point  of  wisdom 
to  lean  on  the  monarch  who  could  bring  the 
largest  army  into  the  field,  there  was  one  Power 
which  he  missed  seeing — ^in  reality  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world.  It  had  neither  fleets  nor 
armies  at  its  service,  and  so  Francis  deemed  it 
the  weakest  of  all  powers,  and  carefully  eschewed 
all  close  connection  with  it.  It  was  doomed  to 
go  to  the  abyss,  in  his  opinion ;  and  should  he 
link  his  cause  with  it,  it  would  drag  him  down 
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into  the  same  destruction  with  itself !  The  king 
of  Prance's  mistake  was  a  very  natural  one.  The 
invisible  forces  are  ever  the  strongest,  and  these 
were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Beformation,  and  were 
to  lift  it  one  day  to  sovereignty ;  and  it  would  have 
borne  Francis  and  his  kingdom  upwards  with  it, 
and  done  more  for  him  than  either  Spain  or  Eng- 
land with  all  their  armies.  But  it  is  the  eye  of 
faith  that  sees  these  forces,  and  Frauds  looked 
only  with  the  eye  of  sense,  and  that  eye  could  see 
nothing  in  the  future  but  disaster  for  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  so  Francis  stood  aloof  from  a  cause 
which  had  so  few  fnends  and  so  many  powerful 
enemies.  He  did  not  openly  oppose  it,  for  he 
needed  the  help  of  its  friends  in  Germany  :  and 
he  had  no  love  for  the  monks ;  their  vulgarity 
and  ignorance  were  offensive  to  him,  and  he  was 
not  sorry  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  moderate 
their  zeal  and  restrain  their  worst  excesses,  but 
beyond  these  temporizing  and  wary  expedients  he 
did  not  venture.  The  holiness  of  the  gospel  was 
stUl  more  repulsive  to  him  than  the  coarseness 
of  the  monks. 

And  now,  leaving  princes  and  courts  to  intrigue 
and  plot  for  their  own  political  ends  under  cover 
of  advancing  religion,  let  us  turn  to  the  work 
itself,  and  mark  how  it  proceeds  by  instrumen- 
talities very  different  indeed  &om  those  which 
jkings  know  to  employ.  This  brings  before  us 
once  more  an  illustrious  personage  and  sincere 
Christian  who  has  for  some  time  passed  out  of 
our  view — ^the  sister  of  the  king,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre.  Margaret^  emboldened  by  the  alliances 
her  brother  was  seeking  to  form  with  Henry  of 
England  and  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  was 
growing  every  day  more  full  of  zeal  and  courage. 
She  was  cheered  with  the  hopes  that  at  last  the 
hour  had  come  when  Francis  and  his  kingdom 
would  range  themselves,  once  for  all,  on  the  side 
of  the  Reformation,  and  that  in  the  martyrdom  of 
the  noble  Berquin  France  had  seen  the  last  blood 
that  ever  would  be  spilt  on  its  soil,  and  the  last 
stake  that  would  ever  blaze  in  the  Place  de  Gr€ve 
for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  She  reflected  that 
she  stood  near  the  throne;  that  not  her  own  salva- 
tion only,  but  the  glory  of  her  house  and  the 
prosperity  of  France,  were  bound  up  with  the 
gospel ;  that  it  became  her  to  ward  off  the  guilt 
of  innocent  blood  from  throne  and  kingdom,  which 


one  day  would  have  to  be  reckoned  for;  that  many 
thousands  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  looked 
to  her  in  the  hope  that  she  would  int^pose  be- 
tween the  persecutor  and  his  victims ;  and  she 
girded  herself  for  the  part  which  fell  to  her  in 
this  great  work.  ''The  gospel,''  she  said,  ''shall 
be  preached  in  Paris ;  and  not  in  private  assemblies 
merely,  but  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals.'*  This 
was  the  better  way;  a  thousand  times  better  than 
the  method  of  diplomatists,  who  were  seeking  to 
establish  the  Reformation  by  leagues  and  battles. 
Had  Margaret  won  over  the  masses  of  Paris  to 
the  Truth  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the 
kingdom  would  have  been  saved — the  St  Bartho- 
lomew of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  would  never  have  beea 

Let  us  follow  Margaret's  experiment  Much 
depended  upon  it,  although  France  knew  it  not 
at  the  time.  It  was  a  second  day  of  visitation  to 
that  country.  Its  first  was  under  Lefevre  and 
FareL  That  day  had  passed,  and  the  opportunity 
it  brought  with  it  was  lost  But  here  are  the 
messengers  returned ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  dty 
which,  on  the  first  occasion^  was  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  may  open  its  ear  now.  If  Paris 
shall  be  converted,  in  all  probability  France  \vill 
embrace  the  gospel;  and  if  that  shall  happen, 
what  a  future  of  prosperity  and  blessing  awaits 
that  country ! 

Ilie  king  was  absent ;  but  so  much  the  better 
for  Margaret,  who  resolved  to  act  on  her  oim 
authority,  and  was  the  likelier  ^to  have  things 
her  own  way — ^in  the  beginning  at  least — ^tbat 
her  brother  was  not  upon  the  spot     She  issued 
her  command  that  the  churches  should  be  opened 
to  certain  preachers  whom  she  had  selected ;  but 
she  found    that  she  had  under-estimated  the 
influence  which  the  Sorbonne  and  the  monks  still 
possessed  with  the  populace  of  the  capital,  and 
that  she  must  proceed  more  slowly  if  she  would 
gain  her  end.     Even  her  power  could  not  open 
the  pulpits  of  Paris ;  but  she  was  not  therefore 
to  be  baffled.     If  she  could  not  command  the 
pulpits,  she  could  conxmand  the  saloons  and  halls 
of  her  brother's  palace;  from  these  the  monks 
could  not  shut  her  out,  nor  exclude  the  preacber^^ 
of  her  choice.     And  scarce  was  her  resolution 
taken  when  it  was  acted  upon.     She  threw  open 
the  gates  of   the  Louvre;    she  caused   public 
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nnuoancement  to  be  made  that  at  certain  hours 
of  certain  days  sennons  woold  be  preached,  and 
that  all  would    be  welcoma      The    preachers 
selected  were  the  more  pious  and  eloquent  of  the 
converted  fiiars.     An  affiur  so  novel  and  so  ex- 
traoidinaiy  attracted   great   attention,  and   the 
crowds  that  repaired  to    the  Lonvre  to  hear 
sermons  were  greater  than  the  largest  hall  in  the 
palace  could    contain.      The    device  was    had 
recoQise  to  of  throwing  seyeral  apartments  into 
one :  the  crowd  still  overflowed,  and  the  extem- 
porized chapel  became  too  small  for  the  audience. 
As  many  as   five  thousand,  says   D'Aubigne, 
came  day  by  day  to  the  Lutheran  sermon.     It 
was  a  strange  sights  considering  what  different 
scenes  had  been  recently  enacted  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.     When  cme    thought    that  only  a  few 
months  before  one  of   the  most  distinguished 
nobles  in  France  had  been  burned  in  the  Place 
de  Qr6ve,  and  that  now  the  very  same  doctrines 
for  professing   which   Berquin  had  died  were 
being  preached  under  the  very  roof  of  the  palace, 
it  appeared  to  one  a  dream — a  revolution  almost 
incredible.    And  then  to  think  what  a  brilliant 
assemblage  gathered  round  the  preachers!     The 
nobles,  the  lawyers,  the  men  of  letters,  the  rich 
merchants,  all  crowded  in,  at  the  hour  of  sermon, 
at  the  gates  of  the  Louvre.     Nor  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tradespeople  awanting.     There, 
under  that  ^ded  roo^  and  mingling  with  that 
august  assembly,  which  always  comprehended  the 
^g  and  queen  of  Navarre,  sat  the  sons  of  toil, 
eagerly  listening  to  the  Word  of  Life.     Verily  he 
woold  have  been  a  despondent  man  who,  at  that 
boor,  would  have  doubted  the  triumph  of  the  good 
canse  in  France.     The  friends  of  the  gospel  were 
oTeijoyed,  believing  that  their  cause  was  won,  or 
00  the  eve  of  being  so.    In  so  concluding,  they  did 
not  take  into  account  the  hold  which  the  Papacy 
hd  upon  their  country,  nor  how  many  interests 
^  passiona  it  had  enlisted  in  its  defence,  and 
^  a  system  which  had  been  growing  for  ages 
<:on]d  not  be  expected  to  fall  in  a  day.    A  revolv- 
ing  storm  of  three  centuries  and  more  was  to  be 
needed  to  shake  it  into  ruin.    But  these  tragedies 
were  hidden  by  the  curtain  of  the  future,  and 
^W^Y  that  curtain  they  could  not  lift. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory.   She  had  moved  the  city,  and,  emboldened 


by  the  success  which  had  attended  her  efforts 
hitherto,  she  now  returned  to  her  first  idea,  which 
was  to  get  possession  of  the  churches,  torn  out 
the  monks,  and  substitute  for  their  ribald  har- 
angues the  preaching  of  the  pure  gospeL  Her 
aim  was  to  open  a  fountain  of  living  water  in  the 
capital,  knowing  that  streams  would  go  forth 
throughout  the  whole  land,  and  France  would 
soon  become  a  gardeiL  Her  brother  was  at  this 
time  sojourning  in  the  northern  part  of  his  king- 
dom, but  she  wrote  to  him,  earnestly  craving  the 
use  of  the  churches  for  the  Reformed  preachers; 
and  Francis,  not  unwilling  to  do  the  Reformation 
a  favour,  knowing  that  his  overtures  to  the  Qerman 
Protestants  would  speed  none  the  worse  on  that 
account,  placed  two  of  the  churches  of  Paris  at  the 
service  of  Margaret.  Two  Augustine  friars,  pious, 
earnest-minded  men,  took  possession  of  their  pul- 
pits, and  preached  with  simple  bat  persuasive  elo- 
quence to  great  crowds.  Paris  was  more  deeply, 
moved  than  it  had  yet  beeiL  ''The  churches 
were  filled,''  says  the  historian  Crispin,  ''not 
with  formal  auditors,  but  with  men  who  received 
the  glad  tidings  with  great  joy.  Drunkards  had 
become  sober,  the  idle  industrious,  the  disorderly 
peaceful,  and  libertines  had  grown  chaste." 
Every  day  greater  crowds  were  pressing  to  hear, 
and  every  day  the  fruits  of  the  gospel  were  be- 
coming more  visible.  There  had  been  nothing  like 
this  in  Paris  before,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  Paris  or  France  since.  The  same  Spirit 
which,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  strove  with  the  men 
of  the  Antediluvian  world,  shut  up  under  sen- 
tence of  the  Deluge,  was  now  manifestly  striving 
with  the  men  of  Paris  and  of  France,  imprisoned 
under  a  sentence  which  delivered  them  over,  unless 
they  repented,  to  the  great  day  of  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb. 

In  proportion  to  the  exultation  of  the  Reformed 
was  the  rage  of  the  priests.  Was  the  barque  of  Peter 
to  founder]  they  asked.  Was  the  ''eldest  daughter'' 
of  the  Church  to  break  with  Rome  ?  It  did  seem 
at  this  hour  as  if  this  terrible  disaster  was  about  to 
befall  the  Papacy.  The  guardians  of  the  darkness 
woke  up  in  right  earnest.  They  rushed  to  the  pul- 
pits 3  they  thundered  in  the  churches ;  they  shouted 
"  heresy."  They  implored  the  Virgin,  and  espe- 
cially did  they  demand  more  stakes.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  king,  telling  him 
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that  if  he  did  not  put  forth  the  strong  hand  to 
check  the  new  opinions,  the  kingdom  would  be 
drowned  in  a  flood  of  monstrous  evils,  political  and 
social;  that  revolution  would  sweep  away  the 
throne  ;  and  that  society  itself  would  succumb  be- 
neath the  attacks  of  impiety  and  irreligion.  Had 
these  persons  lived  to  our  day,  they  would  have  seen 
their  vaticinations  fulfilled  in  amplest  measure : 
— the  throne  in  the  dust,  the  dynasty  swept  away, 
and  the  nation  consuming  in  the  fires  of  an 
atheistic  revolution.  But,  whatever  the  cause, 
it  certainly  has  been  no  tenderness  towards  what 
the  Sorbonne  styled  heresy  that  has  brought  these 
evils  on  France.  If  stakes  and  blood  could  have 
kept  out  revolution,  France  had  been  the  most 
orderly  country  in  Europe. 

The  Virgin  appeared  in  no  haste  to  succour  the 
Sorbonnists,  for  the  congregations  of  the  preachers 
continued  to  grow.  The  remedy  the  monks  had 
prescribed  for  this  outbreak  of  the  Lutheran 
pestilence  was  more  blood-letting;  and  to  that 
remedy  they  now  had  recourse.  A  pile  is  the 
best  confutation  of  heresy :  they  who  are  so 
answered  never  again  reply.  A  Dominican  friar, 
Laurent  de  la  Croix,  a  native  of  Normandy,  and 
a  member  of  one  of  the  monasteries  of  Paris, 
was  converted  by  the  gospel  Throwing  off 
his  cowl  and  cloak,  and  changing  his  name  to 
Alexander,  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  and  began  to 
evangelize  amid  its  grand  mountains  and  free 
cities.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  remark- 
able eloquence,  and  of  most  imwearied  zeal ;  and 
his  success  in  persuading  men  to  embrace  the 
Saviour  whom  he  preached  was  something  mar- 
vellous. The  condition  of  poor  France,  from 
which  he  had  fled,  began  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
him ;  and  though  he  must  expose  himself  to  un- 
told perils,  he  could  not  restrain  the  yearnings  of 
his  heart  to  return  to  his  native  land.  Crossing 
the  frontier,  he  entered  Lyons,  the  second  city  of 
the  kingdom,  and  began  to  preach.  The  scene  in 
early  times  of  the  ministiy  of  Lrenseus,  and  the 
seat  of  a  church  whose  martyrs  are  amongst  the 
most  renowned  of  the  primitive  age,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  gospel,  which  had  here  lain  a  thousand 
years  in  its  sepulchre,  was  to  have  a  resurrection 
under  the  preaching  of  Alexander.  His  power  to 
move  the  hearts  of  men  was  unexampled ;  and, 
to  his  other  qualities,  he  seemed  to  add  invisi- 


bility, for  the  police,  always  upon  his  track,  never 
could  discover  the  hiding-places  to  which  his 
friends  conveyed  him  the  moment  his  sennon 
was  ended.  To  his  enemies  he  was  mysterioosly 
invisible,  yet  his  presence  was  felt  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  At  last,  hia  friends  abating  somewhat 
of  their  caution,  Alexander  was  apprehended  and 
sent  to  Paris,  escorted  by  bowmen,  and  loaded 
with  chains.  He  preached  all  the  way,  the  con- 
gregations increasing  at  each  successive  vilkige 
where  they  halted  for  the  night ;  and  when  they 
entered  the  capital,  several  of  the  guard  were 
among  the  converts  of  the  prisoner. 

He  was  tried  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  They 
first  tortured  him  cmelly,  and  next  oondeQmed 
him  to  be  burned.  The  sentence  was  prononnced 
with  unusual  solemnity,  on  purpose  to  terrify  the 
martyr ;  but  when  he  heard  it  a  gleam  of  joy 
shot  athwart  his  &ce.  Next  came  the  ceremony 
of  degrading  him.  They  shaved  his  head,  scraped 
his  finger-tips,  tore  off  his  frock ;  in  short,  did  all 
the  customary  rites  by  which  the  myterions  virtue 
of  priesthood  is  exorcised  from  the  bodies  of 
heretics.  "  If  you  speak  a  word,"  said  they,  *^  we 
will  cut  out  your  tongue;"  for  about  this  time 
this  horrible  barbarity  began  to  be  practised  npon 
the  martyrs.  Last  of  all  they  brougiht  forth  the 
robe  defoL  When  the  martyr  saw  himself  about 
to  be  attired  in  this  dress,  he  could  not,  says 
Crispin,  refrain.  « O  God,"  said  he,  « is  there 
any  greater  honour  than  to  receive  this  day  tiie 
livery  which  thy  Son  received  in  the  house  of 
Herod?" 

Hastily  providing  a  rude  cart,  they  placed  the 
martyr  in  it  On  his  way  to  the  Place  Maabert, 
where  he  was  to  die,  he  stood  up,  and,  leaning 
with  his  hands  upon  the  cart^  preached  to  the 
thousands  who  thronged  the  streets,  commending 
to  them  that  Saviour  for  whom  he  was  about  to 
die,  and  exhorting  them  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  The  smile  had  not  gone  off  his  face;  nay, 
it  appeared  to  brighten  and  glow  the  nearer  he 
drew  to  the  stake.  ''  He  is  going  to  be  burned," 
said  the  onlookers ;  ''  and  yet  he  seems  a  better 
and  a  happier  man  than  they  who  have  con- 
demned him."  Being  come  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  was  lifted  out  of  the  cart  (for  the  torture 
had  mangled  one  of  his  legs),  and  placed  agunst 
the  stake,  and  held  up  till  he  was  bound  to  it 
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with  chaiiUL  He  begged  one  last  favour, — even 
permission  to  speak  yet  a  few  words  to  the  people. 
Leave  being  given,  he  spoke  with  the  impressive- 
ness  of  one  who  had  come  from  another  world 
to  beseech  and  warn  them.  The  executioners 
trembled  as  they  stood  around  the  pile,  gazing 
with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  awe  on  tMs  strange 
roan.  The  crowd  shed  plenteous  tears.  For  the 
martyr  there  was  veiily  no  cause  to  weep.  A  few 
sharp  pangs,  and  then  to  him  would  come  joy  for 
ever.  But  cause  there  was  to  weep  for  theipselves 
and  their  children,  for  whom  the  blood  of  the 
martyr,  and  of  thousands  more  who  were  yet  to 
be  sbdn,  was  preparing  a  future  dark  with  woes. 

Now  that  we  are  advanced  three  hundred  years 
beyond  these  scenes,  and  can  look  back  on  all 
that  has  come  and  gone  in  France  since,  we  can 
clearly  see  that  this  year  of  preaching — 1533 — 
was  a  year  of  special  visitation  to  Paris.  The 
Spirit  of  Qod  was  manifestly  striving  with  France. 


Providence  distinctly  put  it  to  that  nation,  *'  Will 
ye  be  a  reformed  country  1"  and  France  as  dis- 
tinctly replied  that  it  would  not  With  London 
and  Paris  how  different !  The  masses  of  London 
were  leavened  with  the  gospel  by  the  faithful 
preaching  of  many  excellent  ministers,  and  hence 
the  happier  career  of  England.  But  in  France 
Queen  Margaret's  attempt  to  convert  the  masses 
of  Paris  was  withstood.  The  churches  were 
closed,  the  burnings  were  resumed,  and  from 
that  hour  forward  the  population  of  the  capi- 
tal remained  steadfastly  on  the  side  of  Rome. 
The  fate  of  Paris  determined  that  of  France;  for 
Paris,  in  a  sense,  is  France.  And  France  re- 
maining on  the  side  of  the  Papacy,  the  domina- 
tion of  Rome  has  been  prolonged  these  three 
centuries  in  Europe,  with  all  the  miseries  which 
have  come  out  of  that  domination,  and  which 
have  been  felt  in  no  country  more  fearfully  than 
in  France  itsel£ 
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would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  Old 
Testament  saint,  after  Moses  the  Man 
of  God,  whose  piety  has  been  so 
highly  commended  by  the  Lord  him- 
self as  that  of  Daniel  the  Prophet  When  the 
^uige]  Gabriel  came  to  him  with  the  famous  pre- 
diction about  the  Seventy  Weeks  and  the  advent 
of  Messiah  the  Prince,  he  delivered  it  with  these 
words :  ^  O  Daniel,  I  am  now  come  forth  to  give 

thee  skill  and  understanding I  am  come  to 

shew  thee  ;  for  thou  art  greatly  beloved**  (Dan.  ix. 
^2,  23).  Considering  the  channel  through  which 
it  came,  the  commendation  thus  bestowed  on  the 
statesman-prophet  is  singularly  strong.  And  it 
ia  only  one  of  several  proofs  of  a  similar  kind 
which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  almost 
unexampled  piety.  What  a  testimony  to  his  ex- 
cellence is  implied,  for  instance,  in  the  way  his 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth  of  EzekieL 
Denouncing  on  Jerusalem  and  Judah  the  desola- 
tions of  the  Captivity,  the  Lord  expresses  his  de- 
termination thus :  '^  Son  of  man,  when  the  land 
sinneth  against  me  by  trespassing  grievously,  then 
596 


will  I  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  it,  and  will 
break  the  staff  of  the  bread  thereof  and  wOl  send 
famine  upon  it,  and  will  cut  off  man  and  beast 
from  it :  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel, 
and  Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their 
own  souls  by  their  righteousness,  saith  the  Lord 
God."  This  remarkable  conjunction  of  DanieFs 
name  with  those  of  Noah  and  Job  is  repeated 
four  times  over  in  the  course  of  the  prediction 
(EzeL  xiv.  1 4,  16,  18,  20). 

It  would  have  been  a  high  honour,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  thus  ranked  along  with  two  of 
the  brightest  stars  of  the  ancient  firmament.  But 
the  full  force  of  this  testimony  to  Daniel's  cha- 
racter is  not  appreciated  unless  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  delivered  are  taken  into  account. 
Let  these  two  facts  be  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
the  testimony  was  not  a  posthumous  one.  Daniel 
was  still  alive  when  the  Lord  thus  named  him 
along  with  Noah  and  Job.  The  prediction  in 
which  his  name  occurs  was  delivered  by  Ezekiel 
to  the  children  of  the  Captivity,  among  whom  that 
great  prophet  ministered  by  the  river  Chebar ;  and 
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while  Ezekiel  was  fulfilling  this  ministry  by  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  Daniel  might  have  been  seen 
any  day  toiling  in  the  business  of  his  office  at 
Babylon,  as  one  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  em- 
pire. Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  being  both  of  good 
family — the  one  a  priest,  and  the  other  a  scion  of 
the  ro^al  stock — had  been  carried  away  from 
Jerusalem,  along  with  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
some  years  before  the  general  captivity.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  LordPs 
emphatic  commendation  of  DanieVs  piety  took  place 
while  he  was  quite  a  youth.  This  can  be  easily 
made  out  The  prediction  in  which  it  is  found 
was  delivered  (as  the  terms  of  it  show)  in  the 
interval  between  the  captivity  of  the  first  exiles 
and  the  captivity  of  the  whole  natioa  Now  we 
know  that  Daniel  outlived  the  seventy  years  dur- 
ing which  the  captivity  lasted.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  Holy 
Scripture,  alongside  of  those  of  Noah  and  Job, 
sixty  years  before  his  latest  predictions  were  de- 
livered— sixty  long  years  before  he  could  say, 
'*  My  warfare  is  accomplished,  and  I  have  finished 
my  course.''  I  do  not  remember  anything  in  all 
the  history  of  the  Church  that  quite  comes  up  to 
this.  Here  is  a  young  man  of  about  thirty — a 
man  immersed  in  the  secularities  of  high  office  in 
a  heathen  court — ^who,  besides  being  already  a 
famous  prophet  and  the  darling  of  his  nation,  is 
named  far  and  near  as  a  paragon  of  wisdom  and 
piety,  and  is  mentioned  by  a  holy  prophet  as  one 
who  has  already  been  found  worthy  to  rank  with 
hoary  saints  of  the  ancient  time,  like  Noah  and 
Job. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  promise 
of  Daniel's  youth  was  amply  fulfilled  in  his  after 
life.  No  one  in  reading  the  fourteenth  of  Ezekiel 
finds  any  incongruity  in  the  conjunction  of  Daniel's 
name  with  those  of  the  two  more  ancient  saint& 
The  question  accordingly  presents  itself,  Whence 
this  singular  eminence  in  piety  on  the  part  of  one 
so  young?  The  question  is  one  which,  if  the 
materials  for  answering  it  are  accessible,  we  are 
much  concerned  to  press.  And,  I  tbink,  Scripture 
does  furnish  the  materials.  The  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  careful  to  show  us,  at  every  stage  in  Daniel's 
long  life,  the  fountain  from  which  his  piety  flowed. 
He  was  a  man  much  given  to  prayer  ;  and  the 
facts  relative  to  his  devotional  habits  present  a 


field  of  most  pleasant  and  profitable  study.    Let 
us  collect  them  with  what  care  we  can. 

L  That  Daniel  was  a  hak  of  prater  mic^lit 
well  have  been  assumed,  although  there  had  been 
no  express  record  of  the  iact  Indeed,  it  is  not 
the  usual  habit  of  the  Scripture  to  take  up  room 
with  statements  to  the  efifect  that  this  or  that 
saint  was  wont  to  retire  daily  for  converse  with 
God.  When  I  see  a  willow  shooting  up  rapidly, 
I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  ground  is  moist 
When  I  see  a  man  unfolding  the  graces  of  the 
divine  life,  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  con- 
verses much  with  Qod  in  prayer.  Circumstances 
occurred,  however,  in  Daniel's  case  which,  calling 
public  attention  to  his  custom  of  prayer,  led  to 
its  being  recorded  in  Scripture ;  and  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  described  throw  an  interesting  light  on 
the  manner  of  his  converse  with  the  Lord.  We 
thus  come  into  the  possession  of  facts  which  would 
have  been  hidden  from  us  if  the  decree  into  which 
Darius  was  entrapped  had  not  withdrawn  the 
veil 

"  Now  wlien  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing  teas 
signed,  he  went  into  his  house;  and  hiswindovs 
being  open  in  his  chamber  toward  Jerusalem,  hr. 
kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day,  and 
prayed,  and  gave  thanks  be/ore  his  God,  as  he  did 
aforetime^*  (Dan.  vi  10). 

This,  then,  was  Daniel's  constant  habit,  *'  afure- 
time"  and  now.  In  the  morning,  before  going 
forth  to  the  business  of  the  day,  he  knelt  before 
the  Lord  in  prayer.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
business  of  the  day  was  over,  he  knelt  again  in 
prayer.  To  these  two  daOy  seasons  of  stated  and 
solemn  prayer,  he  added  a  third,  to  which  good 
people  in  -this  country  are  less  used.  In  the 
latitude  of  Babylon  the  mid-day  heats  render 
necessary  a  complete  cessation  of  labour  for  an 
hour  or  two.  It  was  so  likewise  in  Palestine ; 
and  David,  in  one  of  the  pealms,  teUs  us  how  he 
was  accustomed  to  turn  to  account  this  break 
in  the  work  of  each  day.  "  Evening,  and  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon,"  he  prayed  and  cried  aloud  It 
was  in  compliance,  therefore,  with  this  ordinary 
custom  of  Gkxi's  people  in  those  Eastern  parts 
that  Daniel  also  "  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three 
times  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  before 
his  God," 
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This  he  did  "toward  Jerusalem."  And  this 
is  a  circumstance  exceedingly  significant,  as  at- 
testing that  the  spring  of  Daniel's  supplications 
was  a  humble  faith  in  the  Lord's  covenant. 
Solomon,  in  his  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  was  led  to  anticipate  the  sad  reverses 
that  were  to  befall  the  nation  for  their  sins,  and 
to  mark  out  clearly  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the 
faithful  in  a  time  of  captivity.  "K  they  sin 
against  thee,  and  thou  be  angry  with  them,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry 
them  away  captives  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
far  or  near ;  yet  if  they  shall  bethink  themselves 

and  so  return  unto  thee  in  the  land  of  their 

enemies,  which  led  them  away  captive,  and  pray 
unto  thee  toward  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen, 
and  the  house  which  I  have  built  for  thy  name  : 
then  hear  thou  their  prayer  and  their  supplication 
in  heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  maintain  their 
cause"  (1  Kings  viii.  46-49).     Clearly  Daniel  has 
that  great  prayer  in  bis  eye  as  he  opens  his  win- 
dow towards  Jerusalem,  and  looks  toward  that 
dear  quarter  of  the  heavens,  while  he  pours  out 
his  sool  to  the  Most  High  in  prayer.     And  this, 
I  repeat,  is  a  significant  token  of  the  respect  he 
had  in  prayer  to  the  Lord's  covenant      Daniel 
certainly  was  not  a  narrow-minded  man.     There 
was  not  a  touch  of  Pharisaic  ezclasiveness  about 
him.     He  knew  that  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  of  the  Gentiles  also.     When  he 
speaks  to  the  King  of  Babylon,  he  commonly  calls 
the  Lord  "the  Gk)d  of  heaven;"  and  doubtless 
he  would  sometimes  call  upon  him  by  that  name 
Vii  prayer.     But  I  am  sure  that  he  would  oftener 
use  other  names ;  for  he  knew  that  it  is  not  in 
the  character  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  all — the  God  of  heaven — that  a  sinful  man  can 
i^nd  a  groand  of  sure  hope,  but  rather  in  God  as 
the  God  of  Abraham,  who  had  chosen  Israel,  and 
who  dwelt  between  the  cherubims.     This  faith 
in  Jehovah  as  the  covenant  God  of  Israel  Daniel 
expressed    by  praying  towards  the  city  He  had 
chosen  to  place  his  name  there.     He  prayed  to- 
wards Jerusalem  just  as  we  pray  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  by   way  of  professing  his  trust  in  the 
blood   of  sprinkling  and  the  promises   of  the 
covenant. 

Thus  Daniel  prayed  to  God  continually.     It 
was   his   known  and  constant  custom.     Every 


man  in  Babylon  who  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  statesman  and  his  manner  of  life 
knew  that  no  consideration,  whether  of  inconven- 
ience or  reproach  or  danger,  was  ever  suffered  to 
interrupt  or  set  aside  his  habit  of  retiring,  three 
times  a  day,  for  prayer  to  the  God  of  his  fathers. 
We  may  be  sure  that  a  habit  like  this  would  not 
be  easily  maintained  by  a  man  in  his  sta^on. 
Even  in  times  when  a  certain  profession  of  re- 
ligion is  deemed  respectable,  people  who  are  much 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  business  are  apt  to 
suffer  prayer  to  be  crowded  out  or  thrust  into  a 
comer.  If  they  do  not "  watch  unto  prayer,"  the 
likelihood  is  that  they  will  cease  from  it  alto- 
gether. Daniel  must  have  had  ample  experience 
of  this  kind  of  danger,  for  his  office  must  have 
been  a  very  onerous  one.  And,  besides,  his  life 
was  passed  among  heathens,  many  of  whom  were 
very  glad  to  take  occasion  from  his  devotional 
habits  to  bring  him  hito  disgrace  or  danger. 
How  nearly  they  succeeded  in  an  attempt  of  this 
sort,  no  one  needs  to  be  told.  It  is  worth  re- 
marking, that  the  edict  of  Darius  and  the  casting 
of  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions,  because  he  would 
not  cease  to  pray  to  his  God,  took  place  when  he 
had  reached  extreme  old  age.  He  must  have 
been  at  least  ninety  years  of  age — a  time  of  life 
in  which  he  might  well  have  hoped,  were  it  only 
in  consideration  of  his  long  services  and  his  gray 
hairs,  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  religion  and  to  be 
suffered  to  finish  his  course  in  peace. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  people  whom  Daniel 
will,  to  a  certainty,  rise  up  and  condemn  in  the 
day  of  judgment  There  are  the  men  of  business 
who  live  without  prayer,  and  excuse  their  neglect 
of  it  by  the  engrossing  nature  of  their  pursuits. 
A  hundred  examples  could  be  cited  along  with 
Daniel's  in  proof  of  the  hollo wness  of  the  excuse. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  thing  they  make  an 
excuse  for  neglecting  prayer  is  a  loud  call  to 
abound  in  it  The  heavier  my  burden,  the  more 
do  I  need  Grod's  help  in  bearing  it  The  greater 
the  trust  committed  to  me,  the  more  do  I  need 
God's  blessing  on  my  endeavours  to  discharge  it 
futhfully.  The  other  sort  whom  Daniel's  ex- 
ample condemns  are  those  who  omit  prayer  when 
it  entails  scorn  or  persecution.  I  have  known 
people  who  omitted  Family  Worship,  or  cele- 
brated it  furtively  and  '*  with  maimed  rites,"  be 
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cause  they  had  ill-natured  neighbours,  and  were 
afraid  of  their  derision.  This  is  a  clear  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  and  falls  under  the  condemnation  of 
being  ashamed  of  Christ.  If  the  threat  of  the 
lion's  den  would  not  have  justified  a  Jewish  exile 
in  omitting  to  call  on  the  Lord  as  he  had  been 
used  to  do,  much  less  does  the  fear  of  an  ungodly 
neighbour's  scorn  justify  any  man  in  being 
ashamed  of  Christ. 

II.  The  specimens  of  Daniel's  prayers  which 
are  preserved  throw  an  interesting  light  on  the 
subjects  about  which  he  resorted  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  In  particular  they  show  that  in  his 
PEA  VERS  HE  KEMEMBERED  ZiON.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  by-and-by  to 
the  remarkable  prayer  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel.  For  the 
present,  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  has  respect 
to  the  cause  of  Zion.  The  sins  confessed  are  the 
sins  of  the  nation ;  the  tribulations  mourned  over 
are  those  that  had  befallen  the  nation ;  the  bless- 
ings craved  are  national  blessings, — the  return  of 
the  tribes,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  the 
house  of  the  Lord  Surely  this  ought  not  to  be 
passed  by  without  notice.  The  Lord's  great  direc- 
tory for  prayer  runs  thus :  "  When  ye  pray,  say, 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy 
name  ;  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth."  Daniel  did  not  possess  that  rule.  His 
special  rule  of  direction  in  prayer  was  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  But  in  the  point  now  under  con- 
sideration the  two  rules  coincide.  The  cause  of 
Gud  and  the  interests  of  Zion  have  the  same 
place  in  the  Psalms  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Undoubtedly  Daniel's  care  to  cherish  a  public 
spirit  in  his  hours  of  devotion  is  meant  to  teach  a 
lesson  to  God's  people  everywhere  and  at  all 
times.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  lesson  is  not 
sorely  needed  by  many.  There  are  Christian 
men  and  women  not  a  few,  who,  when  they  kneel 
before  God,  seem  to  think  that  the  only  matters 
calling  for  mention  are  those  that  relate  to  them- 
selves personally ;  or,  if  they  remember  others  at 
all,  it  is  only  to  make  intercession  for  their  im- 
mediate neighbours  and  friends.  They  are  right, 
of  course,  so  far  as  they  go.  Prayer  is  not  prayer 
at  all,  if  it  does  not  begin  at  home.     One  who 


does  not  beg  mercy  and  grace  for  his  own  soul 
has  no  warrant  to  pray  for  other  people.    But 
although  our  prayers  are  to  begin  at  home,  tbey 
are  not  to  stop  there.     Noah's  faith  saved  bis 
house.     The  prayer  of  Daniel  and  of  the  other 
godly  exiles  brought  about  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
which  gave  liberty  to  the  Jews  to  return.    Our 
stated  and  more  solemn  prayers  ought  never  to 
lack  the  element  of  intercession — intercession  for 
friends,  and  especially  for  the  Church  of  God. 
Not  only  have  we  reason  to  trust  in  God  that 
these  will  procure  the  benefits  sought  in  them,  but 
we  know  that  they  will  bring  home  a  blessing  to 
ourselves.      Hearty  intercessions    sweeten   tbc 
breath  of  prayer.      Job's  captivity  was  turned 
when  he  prayed  for  his  friends. 

III.  When  Providence  seemed  to  call  for  it, 
Daniel  used  to  set  apart  time    fob  speclax 

PRAYEB. 

Two  instances  of  this  are  on  record.    In  the  first 
year  of  Darius,  Daniel  satisfied  himself,  by  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  light  shed  on  them 
by  recent  events,  that  the  prophetical  period  set 
forth  in  Jeremiah  was  on  the  point  of  expiry,  if 
it  had  not  already  expired.     **  I  understood  by 
books  the  number  of  the  years,  whereof  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that 
he  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desola- 
tions of  Jerusalem."     Well,  how  did  this  con- 
clusion affect  him  ]     Did  he  regard  the  certainty 
of  the  predicted  return  from  captivity  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  give  himself  no  trouble  in  the 
matter  ?     On  the  contrary,  believing  that  the  set 
time  was  come,  he  not  only  (as  we  may  well  sop- 
pose)  gave  the  good  of  Zion  a  wanner  place  than 
before  in  his  daily  devotions,  but  be  arranged  to 
devote  some  time  to  solemn  and  special  supplica- 
tion with  reference  to  this  matter.     "  I  set  my 
face  unto  the  Lord  (Jod,  to  seek  by  prayer  and 
supplications,   with   fasting  and  sackcloth  and 
ashes  "  (Dan.  ix.  2,  3).     It  is  seldom  that  God'^ 
answer  treads   so   closely  on  the  heels  of  bis 
people's  prayer  as  it  did  in  this  case.     While 
Daniel  was  speaking  and  praying,  and  confessing 
his  own  and  his  people's  sin,  and  presenting  bis 
supplications  for  the  holy  mountain  of  his  God, 
even  before  he  had  risen  from  his  knees  Gabriel 
was  sent  to  him  with  an  answer — an  answer  which 
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went  much  beyond  what  be  had  ventured  to  ask. 
He  bad  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  people 
and  the  sanctuary :  the  answer,  besides  conveying 
to  bim  an  assurance  on  these  points,  spoke  also 
(»f  tbe  Seventy  Weeks  and  the  advent  of  Messiah 
the  Prince. 

The  other  instance  of  this  sort  on  record  in 
Dauiers  life  occurred  a  few  years  later.     "  In  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia  a  thing  was 
revealed  unto  Daniel;  and  the  thing  was  true." 
The  occasion  of  this  revelation  is  thus  described  : 
""  In  those  days  I  Daniel  was  mourning  three  full 
weeks.     I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
flesh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint 
myself  at  all,  till  three  whole  weeks  were  ful- 
filled "  (x.  1-3).     On  this  occasion  Daniel,  it  ap- 
pears, was  able  to  devote  three  whole  weeks  to 
special  prayer.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  be 
had  ever  been  able  to  set  apart  so  long  a  time 
before.     However,  he  was  now  in  extreme  old 
age.     The  third  year  of  Cyrus  was  about  seventy 
years  after  the  year  in  which  Daniel  commenced 
his  prophetical  office  by  interpreting  Nebuchad- 
nezzar*8  dream.     Long   before   this,  one  would 
think,  he  must  have  been  relieved  from  active 
service,  and  have  become  master  of  bis  own  time. 
The  notice  before  us  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  he  delighted  to  occupy  his  leisure. 
He  gave  himself  to  tbe  study  of  "  tbe  Scrip- 
ture  of  truth ;"  he   wrestled   much  in   prayer 
for  light  that  he  might  see  more  deeply  into  tbe 
mind  of  Qod,  and  for  a  blessing  on  the  people  of 
tbe  Lord.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  season  of 
special  prayer  was  followed — as  promptly  as  the 
former — ^with   an  answer  of  peace  from   God. 
**  Behold,  an   hand  touched  me,  which  set  me 
upon  my  knees  and  upon  the  palms  of  my  hands. 
And  he  said  unto  me,  O  Daniel,  a  man  greatly 
beloved  [the  reader  will  remark  how  often  tbe 
statesman-prophet  is  thus  addressed],  understand 
tbe  words  that  I  speak  unto  thee,  and  stand  up- 
right  Theu  said  he  unto  me,  Fear  not,  Daniel ; 

for  front  the  first  day  that  thou  didst  set  thine 
heart  to  understand,  and  to  chasten  thyself  before 
thy  Godj  thy  words  were  heard,  and  I  am  come 
for  thy  words  "  (x.  10-12).  Tbe  most  striking 
tokens  of  the  Lord's  delight  in  Daniel  came  to 
bim  immediately  after  he  had  been  setting  him- 
self to  seek  God  by  prayer  and  fasting. 


In  regard  to  this  point  in  Daniel's  walk  with 
God,  it  would  be  wrong  to  speak  so  strongly  as 
we  did  in  regard  to  tbe  two  that  were  mentioned 
before.  No  absolute  rule  has  been  laid  down  in 
Scripture  respecting  seasons  of  special  prayer. 
We  are  expressly  commanded  to  pray ;  to  continue 
instant  in  prayer ;  and  in  our  prayers  to  offer  up 
intercessions  for  our  fellow-men  and  the  kingdom 
of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  regard  to  these  points 
our  duty  is  imperatively  prescribed.  But  there  is 
no  such  express  command  to  set  times  apart  for 
more  enlarged  prayers  :  and  God's  children  must 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  bound  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  in  which  their  Father  has  left  tbem  free 
to  shape  their  conduct  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lot  and  tbe  calls  of  his  provi- 
dence. It  is  very  doubtful  (as  has  been  observed 
already)  whether  it  would  have  been  either  pos- 
sible or  right  for  Daniel  to  have  set  apart  whole 
days  in  succession  to  prayer  and  fasting  when  tbe 
government  of  great  provinces  devolved  on  him. 
At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  that  many  true  saints  are  so 
situated  that  they  cannot  command  many  hours  for 
devotional  exercises  at  one  time.  Many  a  mother, 
for  example,  finds  it  impossible  to  set  apart  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  a  day  to  such  exercises,  with- 
out neglecting  more  clamant  and  essential  duties. 
People  in  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be 
disheartened.  God  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacri- 
fice. He  can  enable  bis  saints  in  a  busy  time  to 
throw  more  of  real  supplication  into  their  brief 
prayers  than  is  found  in  the  longer  prayers  of 
others  who  have  more  abundant  leisure.  Still,  it 
is  plain  from  tbe  approved  examples  of  Daniel 
and  other  Bible  saints  that  at  critical  times, 
whether  in  one's  own  history  or  in  that  of  tbe. 
Church  or  commonwealth,  an  endeavour  ought  to 
be  made  to  secure  time  for  special  prayer.  Our 
blessed  Lord  himself  set  time  apart  for  such  prayer 
before  tbe  more  momentous  steps  in  bis  public 
ministry.  Eulargedxblessings  may  confidently  bo 
expected  in  answer  to  enlarged  supplications. 

IV.  One  other  fact  in  regard  to  Daniel's  prayers 
claims  notice.     There  is  evidence  to  show  that, 

WHEN  HE  HAD  SOME  VERY  WEIGHTY  PETITION  TO 
URGE  AT  THE  THRONE  OF  GRACE,  HE  WOULD  ASK 
HIS   INTIMATE  FRIENDS  TO   CONCUR  WITH  HIM  IN 

IT.     It  is  a  little  curious  that  we  find  no  mention 
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of  Daniel's  having  frequented  the  Sabbath-day 
assemblies  of  his  brethren  for  public  worship.  The 
synagogue  system,  which  we  see  in  operation 
everywhere  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  advent,  is 
known  to  have  been  first  established  on  a  large 
scale  during  the  Captivity,  when  the  exiles,  being 
shut  out  from  attendance  on  the  Temple,  were  led 
to  seek  edification  in  the  simpler  ordinances  which 
the  synagogue  brought  withiii  their  reach.  One 
cannot  doubt  that  both  in  Babylon  and  in  Shushan, 
where  the  Jewish  population  was  so  considerable, 
synagogues  would  be  organized,  and  Daniel  would 
make  conscience  of  attending  them.  But,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  information,  it  is  need- 
less to  speculate  about  these  points.  This  we  do 
know,  however,  that  in  a  time  of  extreme  peril  he 
not  only  prayed  himself  but  asked  his  three  closest 
friends  to  concur  with  him  in  his  petition.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar having,  in  his  furious  rage  against  the 
wise  men  for  their  failure  to  tell  him  his  dream, 
decreed  that  they  should  be  put  to  death,  Daniel 
ventured  to  promise  that  he  would  resolve  the 
king's  doubts,  if  a  little  time  were  given.  He 
and  his  three  friends,  since  they  had  been  enrolled 
among  the  wise  men,  were  involved  in  the  common 
peril  On  coming  forth  from  the  king,  Daniel, 
we  are  told,  "went  to  his  house  and  made  the 
thing  known  to  Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah, 
his  companions :  that  they  would  desire  merci^ 
of  the  God  of  heaven  concerning  this  secret;  that 
Daniel  and  his  fellows  should  not  perish  with 
the  rest  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon"  (Dan.  ii. 
17, 18).  Daniel's  prayer  was  offered  in  concert 
with  those  of  his  three  friends ;  and  accordingly 
he  looked  on  the  deliverance,  when  it  came,  as 
God's  answer  to  their  united  cry ;  for  he  says 
(verse  23),  "Thou  hast  made  known  imto  me 
now  what  we  desired  of  thee."  This  is  not 
exactly  a  case  of  social  prayer.  It  is  the  concur- 
rence of  friends,  by  agreement,  in  ur^g  the  same 
suit  simultaneously  in  secret  prayer.  Daniel  was 
happy  in  having,  within  the  circle  of  his  com- 
patriots and  bosom  friends,  three  who  were  so 


like-minded  with  himself  that  he  could  open  to 
them  what  was  in  his  heart  and  could  reckon  ou 
their  concurrence.  Of  all  the  benefits  of  Christian 
friendship,  none  is  more  precious  than  this.  It 
is  a  kind  of  communion  which  can  only  be  very 
imperfectly  realized  in  connection  with  casual  ac- 
quaintance. Many  of  the  things  about  which  we 
would  most  earnestly  covet  the  help  of  others' 
prayers  are  of  a  kind  too  tender  to  be  laid  open 
to  any  but  the  most  intimate  and  long-tried  friends 
One  to  whom  God  has  given  bosom  friends  such  as 
Daniel's  three  companions — friends  in  whom  warm 
affection  is  associated  with  wisdom  and  unfeigned 
faith — has  reason  to  thank  God  for  such  a  good 
gift,  and  is  much  to  be  blamed  i^  when  trials  or 
anxious  times  befall  him,  he  omits  to  ask  their 
concurrence  with  him  in  prayer.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  heavenly  way  of  manifesting  and  exer- 
cising friendship  is  far  from  being  so  commoD, 
even  among  true  Christians^  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Let  the  reader  review  the  facta  we  have  been 
collecting  and  commenting  upon,  and  he  will  see 
that  they  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  source  of 
Daniel's  ability  to  shine  as  he  did  in  the  ways  of 
the  Lord.  He  was  enabled  to  manifest  in  early 
youth,  and  to  continue  to  unfold,  more  and  more, 
through  a  very  long  life,  a  singular  excellence  of 
piety  in  a  singularly  difficult  station.  By  enabling 
us  to  follow  him  into  his  chamber  and  take  note 
how  he  prayed  to  God,  the  Scripture  has  let  us 
see  the  secret  spring  from  which  his  piety  was 
fed.  "  I  live  "  (he  might  have  said  with  Fanl); 
"  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  His  example 
is  unfolded  for  our  instruction  and  encouragement 
If  we  pray  as  Daniel  prayed,  we  may  hope — not 
indeed  to  shine  so  brightly  in  gifts  as  Daniel  did, 
or  to  SQrve  our  generation  in  so  wide  a  sphere — 
but  at  least  to  be  kept  unspotted  from  the  world, 
and,  in  our  more  humble  sphere,  to  be  enabled  to 
do  real  service  to  our  generation  by  the  wiU  of 
God,  before  we  fall  asleep  and  are  gathered  to  our 
fathers. 
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SZALTED  TO  6IVX. 
AciB  ▼.  31. 

[E  muiderer  is  haanted  by  the  ghost  of  his 
victim.  The  baonting  is  real,  although  it 
may  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal 
liiiPii*l»i|  It  is  of  God  that  the  shadow  should  follow 
and  torment  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the  sublime  machinery 
of  Providence  constnicted  for  the  punishment,  and  so 
for  the  prevention,  of  crime.  It  is  one  of  the  lines  of 
defence  thrown  around  human  life  by  the  Creator's 
watchful  care. 

All  history  teems  with  examples  to  show  that  the  in- 
nocent blood  which  tyrants  have  shed  rises  up  to  avenge. 
Witness  Herod:  his  courtiers  imagined  they  would 
interest  their  master  when  they  told  him  of  the  mighty 
miracles  performed  by  Jesus.  But  the  news  only  filled 
him  with  horror.  The  gory  head  of  the  Baptist  came 
back ;  and  though  the  murderer  shut  his  eyes,  he  was 
compelled  to  see.  He  oould  only  reply  to  his  officious 
informants :  "  It  is  John  the  Baptist^  whom  I  beheaded; 
be  is  risen  from  the  dead.*'  Many  a  time  and  oft  the 
Baptist  ''rose"  in  the  haunted  imagination  of  that  un- 
just j udge.  When  the  victim  rises,  the  murderer  under- 
goes a  righteous  retribution.  He  gave  no  mercy ;  and 
in  his  blind  tenor  he  expects  none. 

These  high  priests  who  had  compassed  the  death  of 
Christ  were  in  Peter's  address  compelled  to  undergo 
this  inevitable  sentence, ''  Whom  ye  slew,  God  has  ex- 
alted." Their  victim  has  risen,  and  the  murderers 
tremble.  Woe  to  them  if  he  whom  they  crucified  is 
exalted !  They  showed  him  no  mercy,  and  they  expect 
none  at  hia  hands. 

But  come,  ye  crndfierB  of  Christ,  come  to  him  and  be 
forgiven.  Take  the  truth  which  fell  once  from  your 
own  lying  lips,  '^This  man  reoeiveth  sinners."  That 
soeer  becomes  now  the  hope  of  your  souls.  It  is  because 
be  receiveth  aiimers  that  now,  when  he  is  exalted,  he 
will  not  put  forth  his  power  for  vengeance.  '<  Him  hath 
God  exalted  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give 
repentance  to  Israel,  and  remission  of  sins."  Strange 
snd  attractive  word  !  ExaUed  to  give  t  When  these 
Jewish  rulers,  who  had  sworn  his  life  away  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  fioman  governor,  heard  first  of  his  re- 
surrection, they  remonstrated  with  the  witnesses — ^  Ye 
intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us."  The  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  had  no  other  meaning  to  them  than  ven- 
geauoe  coming  on  their  own  heads.  They  reasoned.  If 
he  whom  we  slew  is  exalted,  woe  unto  us.  But  it  is  to 
these  very  men  that  the  apostles  proch  pardon.    They 


proclaim  that  Jesus  is  exalted  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing mercy  to  his  murderers.  He  is  exdted  Iq  give;  and 
he  gives  even  to  tliem— he  gives  to  all,  and  upbraideth 
not  Now  that  he  is  exalted,  and  his  enemies  are  in 
his  power,  instead  of  taking  vengeance,  he  gives  re- 
mission of  sins. 

Fix  your  minds  on  this  precious  word.  It  belongs  to 
us  as  well  as  to  them.  It  is  over  all,  like  the  vital  air. 
In  this  end  of  the  world,  it  is  as  cold  waters  to  thirsty 
souls  to  hear  that  Christ  is  exalted  in  order  that  he 
might  more  largely  "give."  In  the  Seventy-second 
Psalm  this  remarkable  promise  concerning  the  Messiah 
is  found, — "He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the 
mown  grass :  as  showers  that  water  the  earth  "  (verse  6). 
It  is  true,  as  elsewhere  written,  that  God  "  giveth  us 
ram  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons."  But  a  greater 
gift  is  here.  It  is  not  he  shall  hutmo  the  rain,  but  he 
shall  ht  the  rain.  Not  he  shall  send  down  the  rain,  but 
he  shall  come  down  as  the  rain.  This  refreshing  is  by 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

The  water  is  exalted  into  the  heavens  in  order  that  it 
may  give  rain  upon  the  earth :  it  is  exalted  to  give.  It 
is  drawn  up,  as  by  a  resurrection ;  and  arises  pure  into 
the  heavens,  that  it  may  be  in  a  capacity  to  send  re- 
freshing to  the  thirsty  ground.  In  the  same  way,  he 
who  comes  as  rain  on  the  mown  grass  was  exalted  that 
he  might  give— that  he  might  give  himself,  as  the  liv- 
ing water  to  his  own. 

This  exalted  Giver  bestows  every  kind  of  good.  He 
is  head  over  all  things  to  his  Church.  Every  good  and 
perfect  gift  is  from  above.  But  the  fundamental  bene- 
fit—the boon  without  which  all  others  would  be  of  no 
avail— is  the  twin  gift  promised  in  the  text,  "  repent- 
ance and  foigiveness  of  sins." 

These  two  go  together  to  constitute  one  whole  redemp- 
tion. These  two  God  hath  joined,  as  he  has  joined  right 
and  left  sides  of  a  body  to  make  one  organized  life.  As 
well  might  the  contending  mothers  at  Solomon's  judg- 
ment-seat be  comforted  by  getting  each  a  half  of  the 
divided  child,  as  any  sinner  expect  to  be  either  safe  or 
happy  with  one  of  these  gifts  if  he  wanted  the  other. 
These  two  are  one ;  to  separate  is  to  destroy  them. 

Forgiveness  of  sin  is  an  act  of  the  supreme  God,  and 
repentance  is  an  act  of  sinful  man ;  and  yet  both  are 
the  gift  of  the  risen  B«deemer.  It  is  not  like  two  poi^ 
tions  of  an  extended  straight  line ;  it  rather  resembles 
two  halves  df  one  great  revolving  ring.  As  it  goes 
rapidly  round,  all  in  one  solid  piece,  it  seems  sometimes 
as  if  this  half  were  impelling  that ;  and  sometimes  as  if 
that  half  were  impelling  this.  From  one  point  of  view, 
repentance  in  the  man  seems  to  draw  forgiveness  from 
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God;  from  another  point  of  view,  forgiveness  freely 
given  by  God  seems  to  woi^  repentance  in  the  man.  In 
some  sense  both  these  views  are  true ;  but  the  one  is  not 
a  living  truth  apart  from  the  other.  It  is  the  circle 
that  revolves,  not  either  half  of  it.  One  thing  we  know, 
that  the  whole  circle  and  all  its  movements  have  been 
bestowed  as  a  free  gift  by  him  who  is  exalted  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour.  It  is  true  that  repentance  draws  pardon 
from  God ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  pardon  from  God 
bestowed  free  makes  the  sinner's  heart  melt  in  peni- 
tence. 

It  is  tfue  that  Christ  says,  "  If  any  man  open,  I  will 
come  in ; "  but  it  is  also  true  that  no  one  would  open 
unless  he  were  moved  and  won  by  the  plaintive  voice  of 
the  divine  Endurer,  '<  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock."  It  is  the  opening  from  within  that  lets  the 
Saviour  enter;  but  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  long-suffering 
Saviour  without  that  causes  the  fastenings  of  the  closed 
heart  to  give  way  at  length.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
sufi'ereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  this  as  a  description  of 
faith's  agonizing  pressure  at  the  gate  of  heaven's  mercy ; 
and  the  thought  is  right.  But  the  phrase,  in  the  light 
of  Scripture,  has  another  and  greater  meaning.  Christ 
himself  is  the  strong  man  who  by  force  casts  out  the 
usurper,  and  spoils  his  goods  and  occupies  his  room. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  us.  And  if  it  come 
not  first  into  us,  we  shall  never  enter  into  it.  Now  this 
kingdom  suffereth  violence;  the  mighty  One  takes  it 
by  force.  The  force  he  applies  is  this  same  "  forgiveness 
of  sins."  It  is  forgiving  love,  streaming  from  Christ 
exalted,  and  beating  on  the  closed  gate  of  a  human 
heart,  that  drives  the  fastenings  in  at  length,  and  floods 
it  to  its  brim. 

We  cannot  determine  the  precise  point  at  which  the 
process  begins.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  it  begins  in 
all  cases  at  the  same  point  The  sewer,  when  she  sets 
her  machine  agoing,  grasps  the  wheel  at  some  part  of 
the  circumference  and  sets  it  in  motion.  It  is  indiffer- 
ent to  her  what  part  of  it  she  may  grasp.  She  never 
grasps  it  twice  in  succession  at  precisely  the  same  place. 
So  in  the  circle  which  consists  of  forgiveness  and  repent- 
ance, I  do  not  know  the  very  point  which  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  touches  in  order  to  communicate  motion.  AU 
that  I  know  is  that  he  gives  it  motion ;  and  that  when 
one  point  moves,  all  points  move. 

And  this  wheel  is  like  Ezekiel's,  ''so  high  that 
it  is  dreadful"  The  upper  part  of  its  rim  is  in  the 
heavens,  while  its  lower  edge  rolls  upon  the  torth. 
Forgiveness  of  sin  is  an  act  done  by  God ;  it  is  an  official 
act  of  the  Judge  on  the  great  white  throne.  Repent- 
ance is  a  work  and  a  rending  and  a  melting  here  on  the 
earth.  It  goes  on  within  a  human  heart  The  lower 
part  of  this  circle  is  in  the  chambers  of  a  sinner's  heart 
here ;  and  yet  every  movement  of  a  hufs-breadth  in 
that  deep  place  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  move- 
ment on  high. 

*'  There  is  joy  in  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  the  angels^ 


over  every  sinner  that  repentetii."  Repentance  in  the 
deep  pla^  of  your  soul  is  so  connected  with  the  foun- 
tain of  grace  in  God,  that  the  slightest  movemoit  here 
is  felt  there. 

I  dare  not  say  that  in  any  case  there  is  repentance  in 
man  before  there  is  forgiveness  from  God ;  neither  can 
I  dare  to  say  that  in  any  case  there  is  forgiveness  with 
God  before  there  is  repentance  in  the  man.  But  I  know 
that  wherever  may  be  the  spot  where  movement  begins, 
the  whole  system  moves  together.  In  proportion  as  my 
soul  draws  by  repenting,  God  gives  by  pardoning ;  and 
in  proportion  as  God  gives  by  paidoning,  my  soul  re- 
ceives through  repenting.  When  the  receiving  channel 
is  dogged,  the  outflowing  channel  is  left  dry ;  when  the 
outflowing  channel  is  filled  by  a  rushing  flood,  the  clods 
that  choked  the  reoeivmg  chumel  are  washed  away,  and 
there  is  a  great  refreshing. 

There  is  one  obvious  practical  lesson  that  should  \it 
interposed  here— it  is  repentance  that  lies  to  our  hani 
It  is  with  it  that  we  have  to  do.  Our  business  is  to 
repent 

,  These  two  were  joined  in  Peter's  own  experience. 
When  Peter  had  denied  his  Lord,  the  Lord  looked  on 
Peter ;  that  look  conveyed  pardon^  and  the  repenting 
disciple  went  oat  and  wept  bitteriy. 


G  AX  ALIEL. 

A0X8T.  8a-42. 

The  word  on  Peter's  lips  was  ''  sharper  than  a  two- 
edged  sword."  The  audience  were  cut  to  the  heart 
Such  convictions  cannot  pass  away  without  some  prac- 
tical result  They  will  either  melt  the  heart  on  which 
they  foil,  or  make  it  harder.  Those  who  have  tremhied 
like  Felix  under  the  preached  word  will  either  submit 
to  the  gospel,  or  resist  it  with  increased  enmity. 

In  the  case  of  judges  and  rulers,  if  there  is  not  true 
penitence,  the  exmiity  reveals  itself  in  active  pereecu- 
tion;  but  in  private  life  the  convictions  that  are  re- 
sisted are  for  the  most  part  kept  secret  When  convic- 
tion ripens  into  conversion  and  peace,  the  fact  becomes 
known  in  the  Christian  brotherhood :  but  those  pierc- 
ings which  are  successfully  resisted  seldom  become 
known  beyond  the  breast  of  the  convict  When  he 
overcomes  his  convictions,  he  keeps  the  conflict  to  him- 
self;  when  his  convictions  overcome  him,  his  friends 
will  hear  of  his  surrender.  J  think  there  is  many  aoon- 
flict  between  Christ  and  the  world  which  is  never  blazed 
abroad  in  history.  When  the  world  wins,  and  shuts  the 
door  in  the  face  of  Jesus,  the  strong  man  anned  not 
only  keeps  his  goods  in  j^eace,  but  keeps  his  victory  a 
secret  When  the  lion  has  caught  his  prey,  he  devours 
it  in  silence. 

At  first  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  court  was  that 
measures  should  be  taken  forthwith  to  secure  the  death 
of  these  two  troublesome  preachers.    The  Jewish  rulers 
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tiiougbt  tint  they  should  carry  oat  the  policy  which 
they  had  already  begun,  and  tieat  the  schohus  as  they 
had  alieady  treated  the  master.  At  this  j  uncture  they 
Tere  tumed  from  their  cruel  purpose  by  the  politic  per- 
saasion  of  one  of  their  own  number,  "  named  Qamaliel, 
a  doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  reputation  among  all  the 
people.''  On  his  suggestion  the  accused  were  removed 
fiom  the  bar,  that  the  court  might  deliberate  in  private 
on  their  sentence.  In  the  private  conference,  Gamaliel 
sQcceeded  in  persuading  them  that  it  would  be  wiser  in 
all  the  circumstances  to  desist,  and  leave  the  case  to 
ProTidenc& 

In  ancient  times  the  opinion  prevailed  that  Gamaliel 
ioteifered  firom  secret  sympathy  with  the  Christians. 
That  is  an  eodesuistical  tradition  that  he  became  a 
disciple.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  he  was  already 
in  secret  a  Christian  when  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
save  the  lives  of  Peter  and  John. 

The  prevailing  opinion  in  modem  times  is  different. 
Later  critics  have  thought  that  it  agrees  better  with  all 
the  circumstances  to  suppose  that  Gamaliel  was  really 
a  Pharisaic  Jew,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  that  he  continued  to  the  end  an 
onbdiever. 

He  was  indeed  a  calmer  and  fairer  man  than  any  of 
his  fellows.  Besides,  being  a  leading  doctor  of  his  sect, 
he  had  a  personal  and  party  interest  in  protecting  the 
apostles  at  this  crisis ;  for  the  real  root  of  the  charge 
against  them  was  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
The  apostles  were  suffering  under  Sadducean  influence 
for  the  very  doctrine  which  the  Pharisees  maintained 
as  their  distlDgaishing  characteristic.  The  Sadducees 
vere  the  movers  at  this  stage  of  the  persecution,  and 
they  moved  in  it  because  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
as  taught  by  Peter  and  John  in  connection  with  Jesus, 
vent  to  demolish  the  comer  stone  of  their  distinctive 
i»ystem. 

As  the  Sadduoees  gave  their  influence  against  the 
apostles  because  they  preached  through  Jesus  the  ro- 
sorrection  from  the  dead,  it  was  natural  that  the 
Pharisees  should  draw  back  when  they  discovered  that 
by  joining  in  the  persecution  they  were  in  effect 
sttengthening  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  Gamaliel, 
accustomed  to  lead  his  party,  seems  to  have  discovered 
tf  the  case  advanced  that  the  Pharisees  had  glided 
unawares  into  a  Dalse  position.  He  found  that  in 
swelling  the  triumph  of  the  Sadduoees  in  their  crusade 
against  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection,  they  were 
mining  the  ground  under  their  own  feet.  Accordingly, 
by  a  cautious  speech  and  a  temporizing  motion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  his  party  £rom  the  scrape  into 
vhich  they  had  inadvertency  stumbled. 

In  an  that  lay  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Chris- 
tians, Gamaliel  was  a  Pharisee  and  anti-Christian ;  but 
io  as  far  as  the  Sadducees  were  compassing  the  death 
cf  Peter  and  John  for  asserting  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  he  felt  that  his  proper  place  was  on  the  side  of 
the  apostles,  and  against  the  rival  sect    At  a  subse- 


quent stage  of  the  history,  Paul  employed  the  conflict 
between  the  two  parties  on  this  very  point,  to  rend 
asunder  the  cordon  which  his  united  enemies  had 
drawn  around  him ;  and  through  the  opening  made  his 
escape.    (Chap.  zxiiL  6.) 

The  Lord  over  all  is  wont  to  cleave  a  path  through 
hosts  of  foes,  as  through  the  sea,  when  he  desires  to  set 
his  imprisoned  servants  free  for  further  usefulness.  If 
there  had  been  no  divisions  in  Israel,— if  the  nation  at 
that  time  had  not  been  arrayed  in  two  hostile  camps 
against  each  other,  the  witnesses  might  have  been 
crushed  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  In  this  way  God 
in  providence  divides,  that  he  may  conquer  the  strong, 
and  so  deliver  the  weak  out  of  their  hands. 

A  remarkable  parallel  is  found  in  the  division  of 
Israel  into  two  rival  kingdoms  after  the  death  of 
Solomon,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  wilful  adulteration.  The  mutual  jealousy 
between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  rendered  mutilation  or 
addition  impossible.  In  the  same  way  the  Scriptures 
were  preserved  from  interpolation  in  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian ages— before  the  invention  of  printing— by  the 
mutual  jealousies  between  the  Roman  Chureh  and  the 
various  sectaries  that  successively  arose  and  asserted 
their  liberty.  Between  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  there 
was  a  rent,  and  the  apostles  went  out  free :  between 
Ephraim  and  Judah  there  was  a  rent,  and  the  Penta- 
teuch came  through  entire. 

The  proposal  of  Gamaliel,  with  the  reasons  which  sup- 
ported it,  have  been  much  canvassed  by  modem  critics ; 
but  I  suppose  the  view  generally  taken  now  is  that  it 
does  not  manifest  great  depth  of  wisdom  in  the  court 
The  philosophy  of  the  speech  is  flimsy,  and  its  religion 
more  than  doubtful  It  is  probable  that  the  Sanhedrim 
were  by  this  time  frightened  at  theurown  shadows,— in 
bodily  fear  lest  the  people  should  rise  in  insurrection, 
otherwise  they  would  not  have  yielded  so  readily  to  the 
aiguments  which  the  great  doctor  advanced.  Probably 
CKimaliel  knew  very  well  that  his  reasoning  was  weak ; 
but  he  perceived  also  that  it  was  sufficient  to  afford  an 
excuse,  which  the  court  wanted,  for  dismissing  the  panels 
from  the  bar.  His  reasoning  is  substantially  though 
not  formally  a  dilemma.  He  says  in  effect :  The  cause 
is  either  of  God  or  of  men :  if  it  is  of  God,  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it,  and  therefore  in  that  case  you  should  let 
it  alone ;  if  it  is  of  men,  it  will  cmmble  to  pieces,  and 
in  that  case  also  you  should  let  it  alone. 

To  this  notable  piece  of  wisdom  they  all  agreed.  I 
suspect  they  desired  to  reach  this  conclusion  with  a 
view  to  their  own  safety,  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
reached  it  on  such  grounds.  Persecutors  are  neither 
consistent  nor  dignified.  The  prisoners,  though  uncon- 
victed, were  beaten  in  presence  of  the  court,  and  dis- 
missed with  a  command  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  They  might  have  understood  by  this  time 
that  they  might  as  well  command  the  tide  not  to  rise 
on  the  beach  as  command  these  men  to  hold  their  peace. 

The  disciples  'departed  from  the  presence  of  the 
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council  rejoicing:"  and  what  was  the  ground  of  their 
gladness?  That  they  were  s«t  at  liberty?  No;  but 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his 
name.  What  a  word !  And  what  a  thought !  It  was 
new  in  the  world.  Tlie  world  was  incapable  of  compre- 
hending the  idea  wliich  inspired  these  martyrs.  This 
joy  of  theirs  was  as  new  and  strange  as  if  a  second  sun 
had  appeared  in  the  sky.  This  is  a  joy  which  their 
Redeemer  gives— a  joy  that  no  man  taketh  from  them. 
Again  they  grandly  disobeyed  the  impotent  orders  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  Every  day,  in  public  and  in  private, 
they  continued  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.  There 
is  a  great  lesson  in  this  last  word.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  they  preached.  The  power  lies  not  in  the  act, 
but  in  the  object.  They  pressed  Christ  as  a  divine 
Redeemer  to  the  hearts  of  weary  men.  This  is  the  true 
apostolical  succession— to  know  nothing  as  a  cure  for 
men*s  sin  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and  no 
sin  which  his  blood  cannot  wash  away.  None  but 
Christ  for  any ;  and  Christ  sufficient  for  all. 


XXV. 
THE  DEACONS. 

Ac3S  tI  1-6. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  narrative  of  the  discontent 
that  sprang  up,  it  is  intimated  that  ''the  number  of 
the  disciples  was  multiplied."  We  gather  here  that  the 
bulk  of  the  society  had  something  to  do  with  the  troubles 
that  arose.  In  a  large  community  certain  disorders  are 
apt  to  occur,  from  which  a  smaller  body  may  be  com- 
paratively free.  It  was  necessary  to  institute  new  offices 
to  meet  new  demands. 

But  besides  the  increased  numbers,  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  liberal  provision  for  the  poor  that 
had  been  made  through  the  generosity  of  a  fresh  young 
faith.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  internal  disor- 
ders—the hypocrisy  recorded  in  chapter  v.,  and  the  raur- 
murings  recorded  in  chapter  vi.— sprang  directly  from 
the  open-handed  charity  exercised  towards  the  poor. 
In  that  rich  soil,  several  rank  weeds  suddenly  sprang  up, 
to  test  and  exercise  the  wisdom  and  faithfulness  of  the 
infant  Church.  The  falsehood  of  Ananias,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  Hellenists,  grew  in  different  compart- 
ments of  the  same  field.  One  root  of  bitterness  grew  in 
the  givers,  and  another  in  the  receivers.  Both  are  re- 
corded, that  Christians  in  subsequent  ages  might  be 
warned  on  either  side. 

From  the  beginning  hitherto,  the  Church  has  been 
exposed  to  manifold  dangers  at  the  point  where  she 
comes  into  necessary  contact  with  the  world.  How 
many  sorrows  and  how  many  sins  have  spnmg  up  with 
gifts— with  money  !  Contributions  are  necessary :  with- 
out them,  even  the  faith  of  disciples  would  often  be 
crippled  in  its  action  for  want  of  instruments.  But  the 
contributions,  especiaUy  in  large  bodies  and  in  an  arti- 
ficial state  of  society,  afford  a  cover  in  which  the  ad- 
versary conceals  himself  when  he  seeks  to  devour. 


Both  givers  and  receivers  need  to  be  watchfid.  Ko 
Church  on  earth  can  be  free  altogether  from  danger 
here.  Our  prayer  should  be,  not  that  we  shonld  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  that  we  should  be  kept  frr>ni 
the  evil.  Qreat  liberality  is  a  beautiful  fruit  of  faith; 
yet  in  this  sweet  fruit  a  worm  may  gnaw. 

Hitherto  the  apostles  had  personally  superintended 
the  distribution  of  the  gifts.  It  was  not  possible  that 
they  should  take  charge  of  every  detail  The  work 
must  have  been  to  a  large  extent  delegated.  It  was 
natural  that  Jews  of  Palestine  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  employed.  These  would  be  best  acquainted 
with  their  own  countrymen ;  and  so  it  might  happen 
that  the  native  iK)or  were  at  first  better  provided  for 
than  the  poor  Jews  who  had  been  bom  in  Greek  countries 
and  understood  only  the  Greek  tongue.  How  far  the 
grievance  was  real,  and  how  far  sentimental,  we  do  not 
know ;  we  know  only  the  fact  that  the  Hellenists  com- 
plained of  undue  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Palestinians. 
Murmurmgs  are  dangers  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  Christian  society.  As  soon  as  the  apostles  heard 
of  the  complaint,  they  took  effective  measures  to  sattsfj^ 
and  so  remove  it.  They  surveyed  the  case,  and  promptly 
formed  their  resolution.  At  a  glance  they  perceived 
that  if  the  same  methods  should  be  continued,  ther 
must  personally  attend  more  minutely  to  the  details  of 
the  distribution.  But  this  would  distract  their  atten- 
tion, and  occupy  their  time  with  secondary  affiurs,  to 
the  manifest  detriment  of  their  chief  work,  the  mioistrj 
of  the  Word. 

A  new  order  of  officials  must  be  appointed  to  sti^- 
intend  this  business.  The  apostles,  in  the  first  instance, 
made  up  their  own  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  office  that 
should  be  instituted,  and  the  qualifications  which  the 
officials  should  possess ;  then  they  submitted  their  pro- 
posal with  reasons  to  "  the  brethren."  Thereupon  "  the 
whole  multitude"  accepted  the  proposal,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  choose  fit  and  proper  persona  for  this  spe- 
cific work.  Having  elected  the  seven  deacons,  they 
presented  them  to  the  apostles.  The  apostles  on  their 
part  accepted  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  ordained 
the  deacons  by  prayer  and  the  impoaition  of  hands. 

In  making  the  proposal  regarding  the  institution  of 
the  deacons,  the  apostles  state  briefly  the  grounds  of 
their  decision.  These  grounds  are  permanently  true 
and  precious.  The  foundation  so  laid  will  bear  more 
than  the  particular  weight  then  and  there  imposed.  If 
the  apostles  declined  to  administer  charitable  gifts  to 
poor  disciples,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  their  spiritual 
ministry,  many  |other  things,  if  they  had  lived  in  our 
days,  they  would  have  declined  for  the  same  reason.  It 
becomes  all  Christian  ministers  to  walk  humbly  in  the 
apostles'  footsteps,  rather  than  to  set  up  an  exclusive 
claim,  on  some  transcendental  ground,  to  be  aoeoanted 
their  successors. 

It  is  eminently  worthy  of  regard,  that  although  the 
specific  work  to  which  the  deacons  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance called  was  the  distribution  of  money  and  other 
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mterUl  gifts,  a  necessary  qualification  for  office  is,  that 
tbej  be  "fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    Grace  in  large 
measure  is  announced  to  be  a  necessary  requisite  in  one 
who  shall  handle  "  the  outward  things  of  the  house  of 
God."    It  is  on  this  border  belt,  where  the  Church  and 
the  world  meet,  that  corruption  is  apt  to  spring ;  and 
it  is  especially  important  that  those  who  are  called  to 
duty  in  that  sphere  should  be  eminently  spiritual  men. 
Ill  distinguishing  the  specific  sphere  of  the  deacon, 
the  apostles  incidentally  define  their  own.    This  defini- 
tioQ  is  of  great  value.     The  duties  of  their  office  are 
''prajer,  and  the  ministry  of  the  word.''    Like  the  rest 
cf  the  ^'acts"  recorded  in  this  book,  and  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  flimsy  and  fantastic  ideas  of  the  sub- 
apostc»Iic  age,  the  definition  exhibits  both  the  clearest 
lugic  and  the  broadest  common  sense.    The  work  con- 
fei^its  of  two  parts ;  and  these  two  are  arranged  in  their 
oatuial  order.    By  prayer  they  get  from  God,  and  through 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  they  give  to  men.    Like  Paul, 
they  arc  "  vessels ;"  the  vessels  must  first  be  filled,  and 
then  they  bear  about  and  spread  the  blessed  Name  that 
fills  them.    We  find  no  priesthood  and  no  ritualism 
here.    These  two  constitute  the  apostolic  ministry,  as 
understood  and  explained  by  the  apostles.    They  knew 
their  own  mind  better  than  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  ')&  in  the  Scriptures  that  you  breathe  the  free  fresh 
air  of  heaven ;  when  you  descend  into  the  arena  of  the 
fathers,  real  mountains  and  mist-clouds  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  you  cannot  distinguish  with  certainty  be- 
tween them. 

Prayer  and  preaching,  alternate  or  simultaneous,  are 
the  right  and  left  side  of  a  living  ministry.  The  preach- 
ing work  may  be  laboriously  and  conscientiously  per- 
ionned  without  comfort  and  without  success  if  the 
ether  side  be  from  any  cause  paralyzed.   I  watched  once 
i^ith  interest  the  operations  of  a  brick-maker  in  a  field  of 
(Jay.    There  was  great  agility  in  his  movements.    He 
nought  by  piece,  and  the  more  he  turned  out  the  higher 
was  his  pay.    His  body  moved  like  a  machine.    His 
task  for  the  time  was  simply  to  raise  a  quantity  of  clay 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  by  means  of  a  spade. 
lie  threw  up  one  spadeful,  and  then  he  dipped  his  tool 
in  a  pail  of  water  that  stood  by.    After  every  spadeful 
of  clay  there  was  a  dip  in  the  water.    The  operation  of 
dipping  the  spade  occupied  almost,  if  not  altogether,  as 
much  time  as  the  raising  of  the  clay.    My  first  thought 
was,  if  he  should  dispense  with  these  apparently  useless 
baptisms,  he  might  perform  almost  double  the  amount 
cf  work.     My  second  thought  was  wiser  ;  on  reflection 
I  .uw  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  continue  the  work 
without  the  alternate  washings,  the  clay  would  have 
^tick  to  the  tool,  and  his  progress  would  have  been 
:Jt«;gether  arrested.    Right  well  did  the  skUful  work- 
11.U1  know  that  to  plunge  his  instrument  in  water  every 
tiiae  it  was  used  furthered  and  did  not  hinder  his  work. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  that  made  his  work  possible. 

1  said  to  myself,  Qo  thou  and  do  likewise.     The 
Libi:»try  of  the  Word,  as  the  world  goes,  is  like  the 


effort  of  the  workman  to  lift  the  clay ;  prayer  is  the 
baptism  which  makes  progress  quick— makes  progress 
possible. 
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Acts  tL  7-16. 

These  wise  and  prompt  measures  were  immediately 
followed  by  blessed  results.  The  murmuring  was 
silenced.  The  irritating  leaven  of  discontent  was 
cast  out  of  the  Church.  This  was  done,  not  by  a  high- 
handed authority,  exerted  to  silence  the  murmurers, 
but  by  acknowledging  the  existence  of  the  grievance, 
and  instantly  devising  the  means  of  redressing  it. 
Justice  was  administered  at  once;  there  was  no 
vexatious  delay.  The  boon  was  bestowed  gracefully, 
and  left  no  sting.  There  was  no  taunt.  The  redress 
was  complete  as  well  as  prompt ;  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  deacons  appointed 
belonged  to  the  section  that  complained.  All  the 
seven  have  dreek  names.  This  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  were  ail  Hellenists,  for  many  Pales- 
tinian Jews  bore  Greek  names.  Andrew  and  Pliilip, 
in  the  college  of  the  twelve,  bear  names  that  are  purely 
Greek,  and  yet  they  were  natives  of  Palestine.  These 
two,  although  really  Hebrews,  may  have  had  some 
family  connection  with  Greeks.  Besides  their  names, 
there  is  the  interesting  circumstance,  that  when  some 
Greek  strangers  at  Jerusalem  (John  xiL)  desired  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Jesus,  it  was  to  these  two 
disciples  that  they  applied  for  an  introduction.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  elected  deacons  were  Hellen- 
ists ;  for  it  was  in  order  to  satisfy  that  section  of  the 
Christians  that  the  appointment  was  made.  There  is 
great  wisdom  in  this  straightforward  and  frank  mode  of 
dealing.  It  takes  all  the  bitterness  away,  and  sweetens 
the  breath  of  the  society.  Best  of  all,  it  removes  the 
hindrance,  and  promotes  the  spread  of  the  Word. 
Divisions  impede  the  progress  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
divisions  wisely,  generously,  promptly  healed,  not  only 
restord  matters  to  their  former  oondition,  but  carry  the 
common  cause  further  forward.  When  a  broken  bone 
is  healed,  the  limb  is  stronger  than  it  was  before.  Thus 
it  often  happens  in  Christian  communities,  that  where 
faith  and  love  are  in  exercise,  incidental  difficulties 
become  the  occasion  of  edification  and  progress,  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  that  God  will  make  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  his  own.  The  troubles,  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  charity,  that  threatened  the  peace 
of  the  Church,  became  the  occasion  of  displaying  truth 
and  love  and  fairness  in  the  character  of  the  leaders, 
and  so  a  new  impulse  was  communicated  to  the  common 
work.  *'  The  word  of  God  increased,  and  the  number 
of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly." 

Of  the  seven  men  Stephen  comes  first  to  the  front,, 
and  stands  out  the  chief.    After  him  Philip  is  distin- 
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guisbed  in  the  apostolic  histoiy.  These  two  men,  of  one 
spirit,  were  led  by  different  paths,  and  employed  in 
different  kinds  of  service.  Stephen  suffered  early,  and 
Philip  preached  long.  The  Lord  had  need  of  both  as 
his  witnesses.  Stephen  by  his  faithfulness  unto  death, 
and  Philip  by  his  faithfulness  in  life,  served  the  Lord  in 
their  generation  ;  and  now  they  rejoice  together. 

Without  explanation  and  without  comment  the  narra- 
tive proceeds  to  intimate  that  these  men,  chosen  and 
ordained  for  the  specific  duty  of  distributing  the  Church*s 
charity,  proceeded  forthwith  to  preacli,  and  to  preach 
with  power  and  success,  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom. 
Stephen  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith  ;  we 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  that  he  could  not  limit 
himself  to  the  8er\'ing  of  tables.  The  very  qualities 
which  recommended  him  for  that  ofiice,  carried  him  be- 
yond it.  He  burst  through  the  borders  of  his  own 
special  department.  He  volunteered  apostle*s  work  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  a  deacon  which  had  been  pre* 
scribed  to  him.  No  one  interposed  to  restrict  his  efforts 
within  the  narrower  sphere.  I  take  the  facts  as  I  find 
them.  I  love  them  as  they  are.  There  is  great  freedom 
and  elasticity  along  with  order  in  the  organization  of 
the  Church  as  it  appears  in  the  New  Testament.  A 
free  development  belongs  to  the  nature  of  the  gospel 
Wherever  the  love  of  Christ  is  kindled  within  the  heart, 
it  will  burn  its  own  way  out  It  will  keep  the  higher 
law  of  the  Lord ;  but  it  bursts  through  all  human  official 
regulations.  In  a  quickened  time  the  lower  offices 
instinctively  rise  to  the  higher  work :  in  a  dead  time  the 
reverse  process  may  be  observed— the  higher  offices,  and 
those  who  hold  them,  gravitate  down  to  the  sphere  of 
the  lower,  and  beyond  it  At  such  seasons  those  who 
daim  the  apostolate  practically  desert  prayer  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word,  and  strive  for  mastery  in  the 
various  ambitions  of  the  world.  In  our  day  the  stream 
has  often  manifested  a  tendency  to  overflow  its  banks. 
Those  who  hold  only  private  station  in  the  Church  have, 
th  rough  strong  spiritual  instincts,  glided  ere  they  were  well 
aware  into  the  heart  of  the  ministerial  work — ^into  prayer 
and  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  Irregularities  may  be 
expected  to  appear  at  such  a  time.  Let  these  be  watched 
and  corrected  with  all  the  wisdom  and  faithfulness  avail- 
able to  the  Church :  but  beware  of  mere  suppression. 
I  would  rather  undergo  much  toil  and  trouble  in  looking 
after  the  embankments  and  guiding  the  course  of  the 
stream,  than  be  relieved  of  labour  by  seeing  the  waters 
fidl  like  a  tropical  torrent,  and  leave  the  land  a  desert. 

Stephen's  great  power  provoked  a  great  opposition. 


There  is  a  list  of  the  adversaries,  but  not  of  the  subjects 
in  debate.  We  know,  however,  what  the  contention 
was.  These  Jewish  teachers,  even  the  most  devout, 
held  to  the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  overlaid  as  it  was  by 
the  endless  superstitions  of  the  Talmud.  The  preaching 
of  Stephen  made  short  work  with  their  childish  ritaalism. 
It  tore  up  their  phylacteries  and  interrupted  their  long 
prayers.  It  grasped  the  Pharisee  fast  by  his  conscience, 
and  threw  his  stately  figure  prone  on  the  ground  beside 
the  repenting  publican,  announcing,  with  authority  and 
not  as  the  scribes,  except  ye  repent  ye  shall  perisL  This 
preacher  did  not  go  about  the  bush.  He  told  them  that 
all  their  sacrifices  and  all  their  washings  would  not  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  faith  and  holiness.  All  this,  they 
thought,  was  a  bold  assault  on  Moses  and  the  law. 

Saul's  name  has  not  been  pronounced  yet ;  but  here 
we  begin  to  feel  the  firmness  of  his  hand.  Saul  vas 
there,  acting  in  some  formally  subordinate  but  really 
dominant  capacity.  The  business  is  not  conducted  as 
it  was  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  court,  when,  under 
the  temporizing  initiative  of  Gamaliel,  the  persecutors 
allowed  the  victims  to  slip  through  their  hands. 

Here  from  the  first  the  reins  seem  to  be  held  in 
an  inexorable  grasp.  The  witnesses  are  ready :  they 
had  conned  their  tasks  ;  their  precognitions  have  been 
taken.  The  prisoner  is  placed  on  his  defence  with  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  he  shall  not  escape. 

The  martyr  has  a  distinct  presentiment  that  this  win 
be  his  last  witness-bearing.    The  sheen  on  his  counts 
nance  betokens  the  triumph  in  his  soul.    It  has  geneiallj 
been  considered  to  be  a  supernatural  glory.    I  am  n .  t 
disposed  to  dispute  this  theory ;  for  it  would  be  in  aco.^i 
with  other  examples,  and  with  the  purpose  of  God  t* 
give  unbelievers  yet  another  testimony.    But  I  rather 
like  to  think  of  it  as  a  natural  brightness — as  the  direct 
and  non-miraculous  effect  of  great  inward  peace  o.'in- 
oiding  with  great  outward  trouble.    All  God's  children 
attain  in  measure  to  the  serenity  of  countenance  wliich 
corresponds  to  internal  faith  and  hope ;  but  in  some 
cases  this  effect  is  produced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ex- 
cite the  admiration  of  observers.    I  think  it  probable 
that  it  was  Stephen's  victorious  faith,  and  Uessed  hope, 
fanned  by  the  fierce  persecution  into  greater  force,  thai 
glistened  that  day  on  his  face,  and  almost  persna«led 
some  of  his  persecutors.    At  eventide  there  shall  be 
light    In  the  near  prospect  of  glory,  he  was  so  elevated 
above  the  world,  that  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  day  reacbel 
him  before  the  time,  and  crowned  the  victim  for  iht 
sacrifice. 
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WHEN    MT    SHIP    COMES    IN. 


BY  F.  S.  A. 


[y<rfe.— In  the  public  lehooli  of  America  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  more  than  in  the  schools  of  this  conntxy.] 


WONDER  if  other  children  have  to  go 
without  as  many  things  as  I.  My  mother 
says  I  am  not  alone,  and  that  many  have 
much  less  than  I  do.  She  often  says,  too, 
I  am  a  foolish  boy  to  wish  for  what  I  cannot  have.  I 
suppose  she  is  right ;  but  I  go  on  wishing. 

We  live  in  the  country,  but  veiy  near  the  sea ;  and 
it  is  fan  to  watch  the  big  ships  as  they  come  up  to  the 
IflDding  and  unload.  Sometimes  I  go  on  board,  for 
Charley  Porter's  father  owns  several,  and  Charley  and  I 
are  great  friends.  These  ships  bring  silks  and  tea,  and 
lots  of  good  things,  such  as  boys  delight  in ;  and  Charley 
is  always  ready  to  share  his  dainties.  Then,  too,  he  lives 
in  a  handsome  house ;  and,  as  he  is  the  only  boy  among 
niany  sisters,  he  is  greatly  petted.  Anything  Charley 
wants  he  can  have ;  while  I,  with  five  brothers  and  as 
many  sisters,  share  equally  with  the  rest. 

Oar  house  is  small  and  old,  and  my  parents  work 
hard  to  feed  and  clothe  us.  Two  of  my  brothers  are 
throQgh  school,  and  earn  a  little  money.  I  am  only 
tvelre  years  old,  yet  I  am  almost  as  busy  as  they.  We 
have  a  great  many  hens  and  chickens,  and  my  business 
i^  to  fe&l  and  care  for  them.  I  often  wish  I  had  the 
money  the  eggs  and  chickens  bring ;  but,  when  I  say 
•<»,  father  answers  I  shall  when  his  ship  comes  in. 

When  I  was  younger,  I  really  thought  he  owned  a 
£hip,  vhich  would  one  day  come  into  port  But,  as  the 
rears  come  and  go,  and  his  ship  never  arrives,  I  fear  he 
^as  only  jesting.  Every  day  I  wish  we  were  rich ;  but 
mother  tells  me  I  should  be  no  happier  if  we  were.  I 
should  like  to  try  it  Would  it  not  be  fun  to  have  a 
Ion;  purse  filled  with  money  ? 

These  were  my  feelings  a  year  ago ;  but  scarcely  had 
a  \^eek  passed  ere  I  was  in  doubt  if  money  would  make 
J^ie  so  happy.  I  went  to  school  one  morning,  and  found 
^  new  scholar  in  the  seat  next  to  mine.  I  had  heard 
of  him.  His  father  had  bought  the  brge  house  on  the 
liin ;  and  such  a  house  as  it  is— full  of  handsome  pic- 
tares,  and  furniture,  and  everything  money  can  buy. 
The  stable  is  larger  than  our  house,  and  the  horses  are 
just  splendid. 

Bat  Hany,  the  only  child,  is  almost  a  cripple.  At 
first  I  did  not  perceive  it— not  until  the  bell  rang  for 
'scess.  Then  I  saw  him  stoop  for  his  crutches.  One 
cf  them  was  beyond  his  reach.  I  sprang  to  get  it,  and 
helped  him  along.  As  many  of  the  boys  stopped  to 
k-ok,  and  the  colour  came  so  quickly  to  his  cheeks,  I 
pR>posed  that  we  should  wail  until  the  crowd  got  out 


After  a  while  we  followed  the  rest ;  but  he  could  not 
join  our  game.  He  would  not  let  me  stop  beside  him  ; 
but  said  he  would  look  on  while  we  played.  Somehow, 
I  did  not  enjoy  playing  that  day ;  he  could  never  run 
nor  jump,  and  my  heart  ached  for  him. 

When  we  returned  to  the  school-room,  I  forgot  it, 
for  we  found  that  he  could  read  and  spell  and  write  as 
well  as  any  of  us.  Indeed,  some  of  us  thought  we 
should  have  to  work  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  him.  When 
school  was  done,  Charley,  Harry,  and  I  lingered  to  talk. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  man  looked  in  at  the  door,  who 
said,  "  Master  Harry,  the  phaeton  is  here." 

I  had  never  seen  a  phaeton ;  but  as  Harry  seemed 
to  expect  us  to  go  with  him,  we  went  There  was  a 
low  carriage,  with  a  dear  little  pony,  waiting  for  him. 
The  man  assisted  him  in  ;  and  Harry,  nodding  good-bye 
to  us,  took  the  reins  and  was  off. 

Charley  was  silent  a  few  moments.  Then,  clapping 
his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said,  '^  It  is  dreadful ;  isn't 
it,  Ben?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  How  can  he  bear  it  ? "  and,  as  I 
looked  at  my  two  good  feet,  I  thought  I  should  never 
care  again  how  old  and  patched  were  my  shoes. 

A  week  went  by,  and  we  liked  Harry  more  and  more. 
We  found  him  a  real  good  fellow,  always  ready  for  fun. 
Nobody  can  draw  such  pictures  as  he ;  and  the  men 
and  horses  he  cuts  from  wood  and  bone  are  perfectly 
comical.  Almost  all  the  boys  had  new  kuives,  and 
one  day  I  went  home  determined  to  persuade  my  father 
to  give  me  one.  He  did  not  come  in  to  supper  until 
we  were  most  through ;  then  I  heard  him  tell  mother 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  getting  work.  It  was  not 
a  good  time  for  me  to  proffer  my  request ;  but,  boy-like 
I  could  not  wait    So  I  said,— 

*'  There  is  one  thing,  father,  I  must  have." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  my  eldest  brother, "  Ben  is  quite  moder- 
ate. Only  one  thing  you  want  to-day  !  What  can  it 
be,  Ben?" 

"  It  is  a  new  knife,"  said  I. 

"I  want  new  knives  too,"  said  mother.  "These," 
and  she  took  up  some  on  the  table — "  these  have  been 
in  use  most  twenty  years." 

"  But  I  want  a  jack-knife,"  was  my  reply ;  "  all  the 
boys  have  them.    Can't  I  have  one,  father  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  when  my  ship  comes  in." 

"But  it  will  never  come,'*  I  said,  half  crying ;  "you 
have  not  any." 

I  was  so  earnest  that  I  hardly  perceived  the  tremble 
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in  iny  father's  voice,  as  he  said,  "  I  begin  to  think, 
Ben,  I  have  not,  either.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  what 
you  wish,  my  boy,  and  mother  the  knives.  But  I  hope 
you  can  be  happy  without  them." 

I  did  not  respond ;  but  I  heard  mother's  whispered 
words :  "  You  need  not  doubt  it,  husband.  While  we 
have  each  other  we  shall  be  happy." 

So  I  had  to  go  to  school  without  my  knife,  and  I 
stood  idly  by  at  recess  while  my  companions  whittled 
and  talked.  All  at  once  Harry  slipped  his  knife  and  a 
block  into  my  hand,  saying,— 

"  Try,  Benny,  and  see  if  you  can  make  a  horse." 

Trying  I  found  not  all  that  was  essential.  So  I  soon 
returned  the  knife  to  its  owner,  while  I  said,  "  You  can 
do  most  everything,  Harry." 

**  I  wish  I  could,"  he  replied.  "  If  I  only  had 
two—" 

He  did  not  finish  his  remark ;  but,  as  he  took  up  his 
crutches,  I  heard  him  say :  "  If  wishes  were  horses, 
then  beggars  might  ride.  Did  you  ever  hear  that 
before,  Benny  ? " 

Xo,  I  never  had  heard  the  words ;  but  it  was  the  old 
story.  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  indulged  vain  wishes. 
But  through  that  day  I  did  not  cease  to  envy  Harry. 
To  be  rich,  and  have  all  that  money  would  buy,  I  thought 
I  would  be  willing  to  be  lame,  even  as  he. 

Early  the  next  day,  John,  the  man  who  waits  upon 
Harry,  came  to  our  door.  He  brought  to  me  an  invita- 
tion to  return  with  Harry  from  school,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day.  It  was  well  I  knew  all  my  lessons 
before  the  invitation  came,  for,  as  I  was  the  first  boy 
to  be  asked  by  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  could  think  of  little  else 
all  the  forenoon. 

John  was  in  waiting  when  we  came  out  of  school ;  but 
I  rode  in  the  carriage  with  Harry,  and  was  allowed  to 
drive  the  pony.  I  never  felt  so  grand  as  at  that  mo- 
ment. Harry  talked  and  laughed  as  usual,  until  we 
arrived  at  his  house.  I  leaped  from  the  carriage  \  but 
John  was  ready  for  my  companion.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  his  care  of  him. 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  at  the  door.  She  gave  me  a  pleasant 
greeting,  and  then  her  eyes  rested  upon  her  son.  Her 
smile  was  sweet;  but,  boy  as  I  was,  I  saw  deeper 
thoughts  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  She  led  us 
through  the  broad  hall  to  the  piazza  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  Here  were  three  or  four  chairs  and  a  little 
table.  On  the  latter  was  a  large  dish  of  fruit ;  and, 
pointing  to  it,  she  said  to  me, — 

"  Make  yourself  at  home,  Benny ;  for  I  hope  you  will 
visit  us  often." 

When  was  it  difficult  for  boys  to  eat  luscious  pears 
and  peaches,  or  to  ha%'e  a  good  time  generally,  with 
everything  to  favour?  The  hour  before  dinner  went 
upon  wings,  and  the  hour  after  we  spent  at  the  bam. 
Tiie  horses,  cows,  and  pigs  all  seemed  to  know  Harry, 
and  he  had  a  name  and  a  word  for  every  one.  When  we 
retiu-ned  to  the  house,  we  went  to  the  sitting-room. 

"How  pretty!"  I  exclaimed  as  I  stood  upon  the 


threshold.  Truly  the  appearance  of  the  room  justified 
my  compliment.  The  sun  was  shining  on  its  thi«e 
large  windows ;  the  canaries  and  the  mocking-bird  were 
answering  each  other ;  while  flowers  and  pictures  vere 
on  every  side.  But  my  gaze  was  directed  toward  one 
painting.  It  was  of  two  heads ;  the  eyes  and  mouth  so 
expressive  they  almost  seemed  to  speak,  and  I  torned 
again  and  again  to  look  at  them.  At  last  I  felt  Harris 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  he  said, — 

"  Are  they  not  beautiful?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I.    "  Who  are  they  ?  " 

"  My  brother  and  sister."  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
I  heard  him  sigh  ;  then,  with  evident  effort,  he  said, 
"  I  wish  they  had  lived,  and  I  had  died." 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  hear  a  boy  no  older  than  mj- 
self  wish  for  death !  But  I  replied,  '*  I  never  should 
have  known  you  then,  Harry." 

'*  Should  you  have  cared,  Benny  ?  There  woolJ  have 
been  some  one  else— some  one  who  could  run  and  leap 
as  I  never  can." 

He  had  never  alluded  to  his  lameness  before,  and  I 
knew  not  how  to  answer  him ;  so  I  pressed  the  hand 
that  was  around  my  neck,  while  I  said,  "  Tell  me  akat 
them." 

We  seated  ourselves  on  a  low  divan,  within  si^^ht  of 
the  picture,  and  Harry  told  his  story. 

"  I  was  born  twelve  years  ago,  and  was  as  well  and  u 
strong  as  any  baby  could  be,  until  one  day  the  girl  who 
had  the  care  of  roe  took  me  out  of  my  carriage.  This 
she  had  been  forbidden  to  do ;  but,  in  her  baste  fo 
meet  a  friend,  she  disobeyed,  and  running  across  the 
street,  fell  upon  the  ice,  and  I  with  her.  I  have  never 
walked  without  crutches  since,  and  never  shall." 

I  pressed  his  hand  again,  and  he  went  on, — 

*'  But  ray  brother  and  sister  came  bright  and  beanti- 
ftil,  and  every  day  they  grew  prettier  and  brighter. 
Merry  children  they  were,  too,  and  whiled  away  many  a 
weary  hour;  but,"  continued  Harry,  "one  day  they 
grew  sick,  and  in  one  short  week  I  had  neither  brother 
nor  sister." 

*'  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  I ;  "it  was  very  hard  f jr 
you  to  bear." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  can  never  know  how  hard ;  but  I  could 
have  borne  it  if  I  were  the  only  one  to  suffer.  But  nij 
father  and  mother— they  have  only  me,  and  I  never  can 
be  anybody." 

"  You  are  some  one  to  love  and  care  for,"  I  replied ; 
^'and  that  is  what  my  mother  says  we  all  need  in  this 
world." 

" I  never  thought  of  that  before,"  sud  Harry.  "So 
I  am,  and  they  give  me  lots  of  petting.  Sometimes 
when  I  am  with  father,  and  we  are  sketching  and  talk- 
ing, he  almost  seems  to  forget  I  am  not  like  other  b>:TS. 
But  how  I  wish  I  had  two  good  feet,  like  you  and 
Charley ! " 

How  I  wished  it  too !  All  the  evidences  of  wv^th 
around  me  appeared  as  nothing  compared  with  my  o'^n 
feet,  if  their  coverings  were  patched  and  worn. 
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We  were  so  absorbed  that  we  did  not  notice  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Lewis  until  he  spoke.    Then  a  pleasant 
Toice  asked,— 
"Are  you  holding  a  Quaker  meeting  ? " 
Hany  sprang  up  almost  as  quickly  as  I,  and  his  voice 
Tras  calm  and  sweet  as  he  answered^ — 

'Oh  no,  sir !    I  never  should  make  a  good  Quaker. 
I  love  to  talk  too  well  for  that." 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said, — 
"This  is  ray  friend  Benny,  papa.'' 
"Very  glad  to  see  you,  my  boy,"  was  the  salutation  I 
received ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  a  face  that  corresponded 
T(ith  the  words.     Oh,  how  I  loved  that  man  !    Perhaps 
be  gaessed  what  had  been  our  subject ;  if  he  did,  he 
understood  drawing  our  thoughts  away  from  it.    He 
shoived  08  rare  birds  from  tropical  climes,  many  of  which 
he  had  shot  and  stuffed.    Each  had  a  story  connected 
with  it,  and  one  led  to  another,  until,  as  the  twilight 
deopeDed,  we  heard  the  tea-bell  and  Mrs.  Lewis's  voice 
summoning  us  to  the  supper-room. 

Then  alter  tea  she  opened  her  piano  and  commenced 
to  play.  All  at  once  I  heard  her  voice,  and  in  a  minute 
more  Harry  joined  in ;  and  I  forgot  all  else  but  the 
music,  and  that  I  was  singing  too. 

We  have  no  piano  at  home ;  but  we  all  sing,  and  I 
ivas  a  glad  boy  when  Mrs.  Lewis  praised  my  singing,  and 
^^ii  she  would  teach  me  to  play. 

I  was  sorry  when  I  heard  the  clock  strike  eight,  for 
mother  had  said  that  I  must  come  home  then.  They 
all  said  they  were  sorry  too  ;  and,  as  I  bid  them  good- 
t've,  I  said  to  Harry,— 

"You  will  come  and  see  us  soon,  I  hope.    We  have 
rr^ilmg  to  show  you  but  ourselves  ;  but  we  will  be  glad 
t'j  see  you." 
"All  I  want  is  a  welcome,"  said  Harry. 
He  had  the  welcome  the  very  next  week.    It  was 
vac:ition  at  school,  and  I  was  feeding  my  chickens,  when 
I  heard  wheels,  and,  looking  up,  saw  his  bright  face. 
His  eyes  were  upon  my  sisters ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
neither  of  them  ran  away.    NeUy  is  shy  of  strangers; 
Wt  she  went  quickly  toward  the  carriage  and  helped 
Harry  to  alight,  as  if  she  had  known  him  all  her  life. 
I  wondered  if  he  would  notice  how  faded  and  worn  were 
•  ur  carpets  and  furniture.    But  I  think  he  did  not  notice 
tither ;  his  eyes  were  only  for  Nell  and  Katie. 
**  Oh,"  said  he,  more  than  once, "  you  are  rich,  Benny ! " 
"Rich !"  I  exckdmed.    "  Rich !    Harry,  what  do  you 
Kiean?" 

"  Why,  what  I  say,  Ben.  I  call  you  rich  to  have  two 
Pioh  sisters.    Money  is  nothing  compared  to  them." 

And  I  think  Harry  was  right.  Before  he  went  home 
Jie  had  seen  eveiy  comer  of  our  house,  and  admired  all. 
He  thought  my  big  brothers  were  splendid  ;  and  little 
Alice,  our  treasure,  he  called  her  the  most  charming  of 
all  Somehow  his  very  entrance  into  our  home  brought 
pleasure  with  it.  Just  before  he  left,  he  spied  a  little 
^'-'or  at  one  end  of  cur  woodshed,  and  asked,— 

"What  is  in  there,  Benny  ?" 


"  Come  and  see,"  was  my  reply,  and  we  went  through 
the  door  into  my  father's  shop. 

"  Oh,"  said  Harry,  "  this  is  real  nice." 

It  is  a  little  room,  just  large  enough  for  my  father  to 
stand  at  his  bench  and  plane  and  saw,  whenever  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  work.  How  much  Harry  guessed 
of  our  needs  I  do  not  know ;  but  the  next  morning  he 
was  at  our  door  again.  Katie  saw  him  and  ran  out  to 
his  carriage.  He  would  not  come  in,  but  said  his  mother 
wanted  a  closet  made  in  the  kitchen.  Could  father  come 
and  do  it  that  day  ? 

Very  glad  was  my  father  to  go ;  and  the  closet  was 
only  the  beginning  of  good  things  to  us.  Hardly  a  week 
passed  but  what  some  work  was  needed.  And  then  other 
families  found  out  that  he  was  a  good  workman,  so  that 
now  my  father  has  all  the  work  he  can  do. 

Two  days,  a  fortnight  since,  he  was  at  Mrs.  Lewis's 
all  the  time;  but  I  could  not  learn  from  Harry  what  he 
was  doing;  until  Wednesday  afternoon,  Charley  and  I 
were  invited  to  tea  with  Harry.  The  barn  is  always  the 
great  attraction  to  us  all;  but  after  a  little  I  saw  that 
Harry  was  anxious  to  have  us  return  to  the  house.  His 
slightest  wish  is  ever  law,  and  we  followed  him  up  to  the 
third  story.  A  door  stood  open,  through  which  we  entered ; 
and,  to  our  astonishment,  saw  that  it  was  fitted  up  like 
a  carpenter's  shop.  Every  imaginable  tool  was  in  its 
proper  place,  and  my  father,  I  saw,  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  bench,  with  a  most  comical  three-cornered  cap 
upon  his  head.  Harry  waved  his  hand  toward  him, 
saying,— 

"This  is  Professor  Carpenter,  boys;  and  I  am  his 
most  obedient  pupil.  He  is  to  give  me  lessons  every 
Wednesday  afternoon.  If  you  will  like  to  join  the  class, 
you  can  do  so,  free  gratis  for  nothing." 

So  we  voted  to  begin  that  very  afternoon.  It  was 
really  no  play,  but  hard  work.  I  blistered  my  hands; 
and  Charley  hammered  his,  instead  of  the  nails  he  at- 
tempted to  drive  through  a  board.  But  we  pleased 
Harry,  and  ourselves  also.  For,  except  the  one  time  I 
have  narrated,  I  have  never  seen  my  friend  at  all  de- 
pressed on  account  of  his  lameness.  He  always  sees 
the  bright  side  of  everything,  and  it  is  good  to  be  with 
him. 

This  evening  I  have  been  counting  the  money  we  have 
cleared  for  our  eggs  and  chickens  during  the  year. 
Brother  Sam  taught  me  how  to  keep  the  account,  and 
every  penny  has  been  recorded  on  the  large  slate  that 
hangs  in  our  kitchea  Much  to  my  surprise,  it  is  a 
hundred  and  twenty  doUars.  I  had  added  it  for  the 
last  time,  when  father  came  in,  and,  putting  the  slate  in 
his  hands,  I  said, — 

"  Only  see,  father,  how  rich  we  are." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  father,  "  our  ships  have  aU  come  into 
port  together.  For  a  while  the  winds  were  contrary  ; 
but  now  everything  favours.  With  a  home  like  ours  and 
good  steady  employment  a  man  cannot  fail  to  be  happy." 

"  Nor  a  boy  either,"  said  I. 

As  I  spoke,  my  father  dropped  into  my  hand  a  knife. 
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jnst  such  a  one  as  I  so  earnestly  desired  a  year  ago.  My 
mother,  too,  was  smiling  with  pleasure;  for  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  new  basket,  and  in  it  I  saw  were  a  set  of 
table-knives  and  forks. 

8he  thanked  my  father  in  the  way  he  likes  best;  but 
I  heard  her  say,  as  she  did  so,  '^  They  are  just  what  I 
wanted,  father;  but  I  could  be  happy  without  them." 

"  I  know  that/'  he  replied;  "  it  is  evexything  to  a 
man  who  is  struggling  to  get  along  to  have  a  wife  like 


you.    I  hope  my  sons  will  be  equally  fortunate  in  theii 
choice." 

Just  then  Sam  called  to  him,  and  they  vent  out 
together;  but  I  heard  mother  singing  to  heiself  these 
words: — 

"  When  all  is  done  and  said. 

In  th'  end  thus  ihaU  you  find : 
He  meet  of  all  doth  hathe  in  IkUm 
That  hath  a  quiet  mind." 

New  York  IndependenL 
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T  was  a  cold  night  in  winter.  The  wind 
blew,  and  the  snow  was  whirled  furiously 
about,  seeking  to  hide  itself  beneath  cloaks 
and  hoods— in  the  very  hair  of  those  who 
were  out.  A  distinguished  lecturer  was  to  speak,  and 
notwithstanding  the  storm,  the  villagers  very  generally 
ventured  forth  to  hear  him. 

William  Amnesley,  buttoned  up  to  his  chin  in  his 
thick  overcoat,  accompanied  his  mother.    It  was  diffi- 
cult to  walk  through  the  fallen  snow  against  the  piercing 
wind,  and  William  said  to  his  mother,— 
.   ^*  Couldn't  you  walk  easier  if  you  took  my  arm  ?" 

**  Perhaps  I  could,"  his  mother  replied,  as  she  put  her 
arm  through  his  and  drew  up  as  close  as  possible  to  him. 


Together  they  breasted  the  storm,  the  mother  and 
the  boy  who  had  onoe  been  carried  in  her  arms,  bat 
who  had  now  grown  up  so  tall  that  she  could  lean  oa 
his.    They  had  not  walked  very  far  before  he  said,— 

*'*  I  am  proud  to-night,  mother." 

"  Proud  that  you  can  take  care  of  me  ? "  she  said  to 
him,  with  a  heart  gushing  with  tenderness. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  leaned  upon  me,** 
said  the  happy  boy. 

There  will  be  few  hours  in  that  child's  life  of  more 
exalted  pleasure  than  he  enjoyed  that  evening,  even  if 
he  should  live  to  old  age,  and  should,  in  his  manhood, 
lovingly  provide  for  her  who,  in  bis  helpless  in&ncy, 
watched  over  him.— 'Richmond  Paper, 
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HE  day  was  piercing  cold. 
And  yet  a  cheery  day. 
If  neither  hungry,  weak,  nor  old. 
Warm-clad  you  took  your  way. 


Clad  warmly  for  the  walk, 

Light-hearted  we  set  out ; 
The  hoar-frost  shone  on  tree  and  stalk. 

Like  diamonds  hung  about. 

We  passed  an  urchin  troop ; 

They  were  a  pleasant  sight ; 
With  bounding  ball  and  whirling  hoop, 

A  picture  of  delight. 

Then  children  three  we  met 

(With  them  my  tale's  concerned) : 

The  younger  two  did  sorely  fret ; 
I  to  the  elder  turned. 


''Now,  tell  me  what's  amiss  7" 

The  cause  she  quickly-  told : 
**  Oh,  Betsy  Jane  takes  on  like  this 

'Cause  Johnny  is  a-cold." 

The  simple  truth  she  spoke ; 

No  whining  beggar's  lie : 
They  were  not  of  the  abject  folk,  . 

Full  steeped  in  poverty. 

They  all  looked  oold  enough. 

Poor  Betsy  Jane  and  all ; 
But  then  her  heart,  how  warm  its  stuff! 

Her  tears  for  Johnny  fall. 

You  ask  me,  "  Did  you  aught  ?"• 
The  point's  not  there,  my  friend. 

This  child  had  that  which  can't  be  bought; 
That  is  my  story's  end. 

B. 


THE  STRirCTirRE  OF  THE  DECALOOITE  : 


CONSIDEBATIONS  ON  THE  COMPUBTBITESS  OF  THE  WHOLE,  AKB  THE  LOGICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  PARia 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


|Y  subject  is  not  the  theology  of  the 

Law,  but  the  logic  of  the  Decalogue. 

Taking  this  summaiy  of  human  duty 

as  we  find  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 

pasfiing  in  silence  most  of  the  points  which  in 

earlier  and  more  recent  times  have  occupied  the 

attention  of  theologians,  I  propose  to  examine  its 

stractore  and  the  order  of  its  parts.      Sacred 

liteiatore  is  rich  in  the  exposition  and  application 

of  its  several  precepts — and  rich,  too,  in  polemic 

egarding  its  authority  under  the  dispensation  of 

'*ie  gospel ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  not 

""o  fall  in  what  relates  to  the  rationale  of  the 

Decalogue  as  a  code  of  human  duty,  united,  con- 

se^ntive,  and  complete.     It  may  be  found  neces- 

saiy  as  we  proceed  to  expound,  more  or  less  fully, 

the  meaning  of  a  particular  precept;  but  such 

exposition  will  be  employed  incidentally  as  an 

instrument^  not  directly  sought  as  an  end.     If  I 

toach  here  and  there  the  theology,  I  shall  touch 

it  on  this  occasion  mainly  with  the  view  of  eluci- 

dating  the  logic  of  the  law. 

I  shall  not  touch  any  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  earnestly  agitated  of  late  regarding  the 
pennanence  and  place  of  the  law  under  the  new 
dispensation ;  but  I  hope,  by  showing  what  the 
lav  is,  to  contribute  indirectly  an  answer  to  the 
question  where  it  should  be  placed.  Its  charac- 
ter, if  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  it>  will  go  far 
to  determine  its  position. 

The  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  ushered 
in  by  a  twofold  introduction.  In  the  first  verse 
(Exod.  zx.)  Moses  introduces  to  the  reader  the 
record  of  what  was  spoken  from  Sinai ;  and  in 
the  second  verse  Jehovah  introduces  his  own  law 
to  the  trembling  auditors  who  stood  round  the 
mountain's  base.  The  reporter's  preface  is,  "  And 
God  spake  all  these  words : "  the  Author's  preface 
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is,  ^  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage." 

God  spake  these  words :  in  this  respect  the 
Ten  Commandments  are  altogether  peculiar.  It 
pleased  God  to  make  known  these  laws  in  a 
manner  totally  different  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  made  known  the  various  institutes  of 
the  Mosaic  ceremonial.  Other  ordinances  were 
written  by  Moses  under  the  secret  monition  of 
the  Spirit ;  but  these  words  were  spoken  from 
heaven  by  God's  own  voice,  and  in  the  hearing 
of  assembled  Israel.  Afterwards  they  were,  by 
his  own  immediate  operation,  engraven  on  tables 
of  stone,  and,  by  his  own  command,  preserved  in 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  This  portion  stands  out 
in  its  own  nature  distinct  from  the  ceremonial 
law  I  and  the  distinction  was  broadly  marked  in 
the  manner  of  the  original  communication.  A 
voice  of  thunder  proclaimed  this  law  from  heaven, 
thereby  intimating  that  it  is  for  men ;  and  it  was 
engraven  on  tables  of  stone,  its  Author  thus  inti- 
mating that  it  shall  continue  in  force  when  other 
ordinances  have  passed  away.  In  manifest  alia- 
sion  to  the  writing  of  these  tables,  the  apostle 
intimates  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  ministering 
Spirit  now  to  write  these  same  laws  on  the  living 
tables  of  the  heart 

The  Author's  preface  contains  the  germ  of  all 
motives  to  obedience  The  obligation  is  twofold. 
Two  motives  are  needed  ;  but  these  two  are 
enough.  The  progress  of  human  life  along  the 
path  of  duty  is  like  the  progress  of  a  flock  along 
the  highway  :  one  hedge  will  not  keep  them  on 
the  right  path ;  but  if  you  have  two — one  on 
either  side — you  need  no  mor&  The  two  sides 
on  which  you  can  approach  a  man  so  as  to  touch 
him  with  motives  are  /ear  and  love.  On  the  one 
side,  you  may  drive  him  by  the  display  of  omnipo- 
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tent  justice ;  on  the  other  side,  you  may  win  him 
by  the  display  of  divine^  immeasurable  mercy. 
On  the  one  hand,  yon  may  deter  him  firom  evil 
by  the  threat  of  righteous  retribution;  and  on 
the  other,  you  may  melt  him  into  gratitude  by 
the  outpouring  of  a  kindness  which  no  provocation 
can  quench.  These  two  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  each  other:  they  coH>penite  harmoniously 
in  the  jurisprudence  both  of  Gfod  and  of  man. 

They  are  united  in  the  prologue  to  the  Ten 
Commandments.  "  I  am  Jehovah  : "  stand  in 
awe,  and  sin  not.  ''  I  am  thy  Qod,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  Egypt :"  regard  your  bene- 
factor with  filial  love,  and  love  will  fulfil  the  law. 
There  is  at  once  the  awful  authority  to  engender 
fear,  and  thb  tender  compassion  to  kindle  grati- 
tude There  is  a  union  of  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces,  to  keep  the  moral  world  circling 
around  its  central  sun. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  series  of  precepts  which 
constitute  the  Decalogue,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  is  the  twofold  division,  marked  in  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  rather  than  in  the  form  of  the 
words,  and  expressly  recognized  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Lord.  Duty  has  respect  more  directly 
either  to  God  or  to  man.  The  first  part  of  the 
law  accordingly  prescribes  our  duty  to  Qod ;  the 
second,  our  duty  to  man.  The  first  and  great 
commandment  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
Qod ;"  and  the  second,  which  is  like  unto  it,  is, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  This 
division  is  so  essential  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  notice 
it ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  obvious  and  so 
familiar  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more. 

The  commandment  which  is  first  in  place  is 
evidently  first  in  nature.  The  stone  which  is 
first  laid  in  this  building  is  evidently  the  founda- 
tion-stone. The  belief  in  Qod's  being  and  the 
knowledge  of  his  character  constitute  the  main- 
spring of  morality  in  man.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  our  day  to  diminish  the  practical  [importance 
of  the  first  table,  and  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  second.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  as  far  as 
it  rejects  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  makes  little  of  duties 
which  have  direct  reference  to  Qod,  and  much  of 
duties  which  have  direct  reference  to  our  neigh- 
bour. In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  of  the 
philosophy  as  well  as  of  the  theology  of  the 


Pentateuch,  the  old  is  better.  From  the  consd- 
tntion  of  humanity  it  may  be  infeixed,  and  &om 
the  histoiy.of  the  world  it  may  be  demonstrated, 
that  the  fear  of  Qod  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a 
regard  for  man.  The  matter  of  the  first  table  is 
not  a  barren  speculation  ;  it  is  eminently  practi- 
caL  It  is  charged  with  results  that  must  deter- 
mine the  condition  and  shape  the  destiny  of  the 
nations.  To  expose  atheism,  so  far  from  being 
useless  in  the  actual  conflict  with  vice,  is  to  lay 
bare  the  root  of  bitterness  which  produces  and 
ripens  eveiy  form  of  evil  A  life  without  good- 
ness springs  from  a  life  without  Gk)d. 

As  the  First  Commandment  is  the  basis  of  all 
morality,  whether  as  regards  Qod  or  as  regards 
man,  it  has  a  yet  more  peculiar  relation  to  the 
remaining  three  precepts  of  the  first  tabl&    Of 
these  four,  the  first  affirms  the  existence  and 
unity  of  Qod ;  while  the  remaining  three  prescribe 
the  service  which  he  requires  from  intelligent^ 
creatures.     The  9ec(md  forbids  the  use  of  images, 
demanding  a  spiritual  worship  for  Gk)d,  who  is  a 
spirit     The  third  forbids  the  profime  and  care- 
less use  bi  his  name,  requiring  a  sincere  and 
reverential  worship  of  the  great  and  terrible  Lord 
Qod.     The  fourth  requires  a  stated  wonhip,  and 
sets  apart  a  specific  portion  of  time  as  holy  to  the 
Lord.     These  three  commandments  are  stones 
polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace,  risii^ 
gracefully  one  upon  another ;  but  all  lean  on  the 
everlasting  foundation, — "  I  am  Jehovah  th; 
Qod ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me." 

Keeping  in  view  the  practical  object  which  lies 
before  me^  I  shall  make  no  further  reference  to 
the  first  and  third,  but  proceed  to  direct  attention 
to  the  peculiar  treatment  which  the  second  and 
fourth  have  received  from  different  classes  of 
men. 

These  two  precepts  seem  to  be  the  exposed 
outposts  of  the  moral  law.  They  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  onset  in  as  far  as  the  secret  enmity 
of  an  evil  heart  has  burst  out  into  open  rebellion. 
One  of  these  defensive  outworks  is  planted  so  as 
to  cover  the  very  nature  of  Qod  as  the  one 
living  and  true  Qod ;  the  other  is  planted  so 
as  to  cover  the  manifested  name  and  worship 
of  Qod  in  the  world.  If  the  outwork  of  the 
Second  Commandment  is  gained  by  the  enemy, 
all  right  conceptions  of  the  one  living  and  true 
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God  will  be  overran  and  destroyed;  if  the  oat- 
work  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  carried,  the 
Teneration  uf  his  name  and  the  imited  worship  of 
bis  people  will  be  gradually  undermined.   Against 
these  twin  pillars  of  the  troth,  accordingly,  the 
armies  of  the  aliens  are  skilfolly  disposed.     On 
the  extreme  right  Superstition,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme left  Secularism,  leads  on  the  attack.    The 
prince  of  this  world  wisely  keeps  the  two  wings 
of  the  besieging  army  asunder ;  for  they  snarl  at 
each  other  when  they  meet;  and  yet  under  one 
direction  they  are  unconsciously  prosecuting  the 
same  cause.     The  most  driyelling  worshippers  of 
Mary  and  the  Saints  are  advancing  in  concert 
with  non-religious  philosophers  against  the  law  of 
Qod.    The  Papists  advance  against  the  Second 
Commandment,  and  the  Secularists  against  the 
Fourth,    As  the  point  of  attack  is  different  for 
the  two  wings,  so  also  is  the  method  of  warfare. 
On  this  side,  Popery  puts  forth  her  own  hand  to 
blot  out  the  Second  Commandment     She  omits 
it  from  her  catechisms  and  conceals  it  from  her 
people.    On  that,  the  Secularists,  still  more  dar- 
ing, declare  that  Ood  has  himself  expunged  the 
fourth,  and  left  nothing  for  them  to  do.     The 
facts  are  all  notorious.     The  Papists  expunge  the 
second,  and  the  Secularists  say  that  Christ  an- 
nulled the  fourth,    1  have  set  the  several  forces 
in  somewhat  of  a  military  attitude  in  order  to 
make  it  more   palpable   that  superstition  and 
scepticism,  though  in  professed  hostiUty  to  each 
other,  are  wielded  by  one  spirit,  and  employed  to 
accomplish  one  end.* 

The  immediate  reason  why  the  Papacy  has 
chosen  the  Second  Commandment  as  the  object  of 
attack  is  abundantly  obvious.  That  precept  is 
intended  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  s|mitual 
conception  of  the  one  living  God ;  but  the  main 
pillar  of  Popery  is  the  supplanting  of  the  troe 
6od  from  the  heart  of  man,  and  setting  a  crea- 
tnre  up  on  the  empty  throne.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  the  stem  watcher — "Thou  shalt  not 
niake  unto  thee  any  graven  image" — ^must  be 
pat  out  of  the  way.  The  Pope  is  against  the 
Second  Commandment,  for  the  very  plain  and 


These  are  the  two  powen  that  at  this  honr  are  destroying 
™ce.  These  mpb  thft  two  wings  of  aa  umj,  alternately  with- 
diAva  and  poshed  ftvwaid,  which  aet  in  combination  for  one 
esfl,  vltbont  knowing  either  the  end  or  the  combination. 


natural  reason  that  the  Second  Commandment  is 
agunst  the  Popa 

The  reason  of  the  assault  by  modem  Secular- 
ism on  the  Sabbath  law,  though  periiaps  not  at 
first  sight  so  obvious,  may  by  a  brief  considera- 
tion be  made  equally  dear.  The  two  dements 
whidi  constitute  the  ground  of  hostility  seem  to 
hey—Jirit^ft  touches  directly  and  sensS>ly  ten^ral 
interests ;  and,  second,  the  duty  whidi  it  enjoins 
IB  duty  to  Ood,  not  to  our  neighbonr.  It  is 
peculiar  among  the  commandments  in  combiuing 
these  two  features.  The  first  three  precepts  have 
the  one  and  the  last  six  the  other ;  but  oidy  the 
fourth  has  both  To  keep  the  letter  of  the 
ISghth  Commandment,  for  example^  sensibly 
touches  a  man's  temporal  interest ;  but  he  dare 
not  on  that  account  advocate  the  abrogation  or 
relaxation  of  the  law ;  for  tins  would  bring  him 
into  immediate  collision  with  his  neighbour's 
interest  The  Fourth  Commandment  in  the  same 
way  requires  a  sacrifice  of  immediate  temporal 
good,  a  sacrifice  of  time,  which  is  money ;  but  in 
this  case  the  rest  is  prescribed  as  a  duty  to  Gbd, 
and  a  refusal  does  not  necessarily  toudi  ^be  sub- 
stance of  your  neighbour.  A  man  who  has  no 
fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  ra^ieets  the  Eighth 
Commandment^  for  a  breach  of  it  means  a  quarrel 
with  his  fellow ;  a  man  who  has  no  fear  of  God 
before  his  eyes  disr^;ards  the  Fourth  Cbmmand- 
ment  in  practice,  and  openly  inveigha  against  it 
in  theory,  because  he  can  see  in  the  breach  of  it 
a  temporal  gain  to  himself  without  a  deadly 
quarrel  with  his  neighbour.  The  fact  that  it 
touches  his  own  iutesest  makes  him  desire  to 
oppose  it;;  and  the  fact  that  the  violation  of  it 
does  not  directly  bring  his  neighbour  down  upon 
him,  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  gratify  that  desire. 

I  shall  throw  out  yet  another  tuggestion  bear- 
ing on  these  two  precepts  of  the  first  table.  These 
two  are  like  each  other,  and  unBke  all  the  rest, 
in  regard  to  the  amount  oi  qpace  which  they 
occupy.  These  two  are  longest^  as  we  may  all 
remember  from  the  time  when  it  was  our  duty 
to  commit  them  to  memory.  When  we  exa- 
mine their  structure,  we  find  that  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  rest  in  point  of  length 
does  not  occur  in  the  enundation  of  the  precepts. 
Examine  and  you  will  find  that  the  dispropor- 
tionate length  of  these  two  precepts  is  due  to 
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these  two  causes,  in  equal  proportions — ^vi2.,  firsts 
a  detailed  ennmeration  of  cases,  that  no  man  may 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  the  command- 
ment is;  and,  second,  an  array  of  grounds  on 
which  the  conmiandment  rests,  that  no  man  may 
dare  to  openly  oppose  it  Some  of  the  others 
have  a  reason  briefly  expressed ;  but  it  will  be 
found  that  in  respect  of  detail  in  the  enumeration 
of  cases,  and  enforcement  of  grounds,  these  two 
stand  alone.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  peculiar  treatment  which  they  have 
received,  seems  an  instance  of  the  prophetic  wis- 
dom which  is  frequently  displayed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  Scriptures,  as  in  nature,  provision 
is  often  made  beforehand  for  a  crisis,  unseen  at 
the  time,  that  shall  afterwards  emei*g& 

These  two  are  certainly  not  peculiar  among 
the  Commandments  in  being  often  broken ;  but 
they  are  peculiar  in  that  laige  classes  of  men 
openly  break  them,  and  justify  their  course.  You 
meet  with  one  lar^e  section  of  the  community, 
claiming  the  Christian  name,  who  deliberately 
practise  and  defend  the  act  of  bowing  down  devo- 
tionally  before  certain  images,  and  another  who 
deliberately  practise  and  defend  the  prosecution 
of  labour  on  the  Sabbath.  You  do  not  meet  with 
any  corresponding  section  of  a  Christianized  com- 
munity who  in  a  similar  way  justify  the  breach 
of  any  other  commandment  of  the  Decalogue. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  divine  Lawgiver,  fore- 
seeing that  against  these  two  the  efforts  of  the 
adversary  would  be  chiefly  directed,  has  forti- 
fied them  by  sanctions  and  grounds  that  are 
peculiar  and  exceptional.  If  a  wise  maater- 
builder  had  occasion  in  the  construction  of  a  har- 
bour to  set  up  ten  pillars ;  and  if  he  foresaw, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  tideway,  that  two  of 
them,  on  account  of  their  position,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  a  greater  strain  than  the  rest,  he  would, 
in  the  original  construction,  strengthen  them 
exceptionally  by  a  wider  base,  and  by  supporting 
buttresses.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Designer  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  from  a  similar  foresight, 
and  for  a  similar  end,  has  prepared  extraordinary 
defences  on  those  spots  that  were  exposed  to 
extraordinary  onsets. 

When  we  reach  the  second  table  of  the  law, 
the  enjoined  duties  occupy'  a  lower  sphere 
but  .they  rest  on  the  same  authority.    The  law 


begins  with  God,  but  it  does  not  end  with 
him.  The  Creator's  honour  is  its  first  care ;  but 
it  does  not  rest  till  it  has  secured  also  the  crea- 
tures light  The  second  table  could  not  stand 
alone  :  it  leans  on  the  first  for  authority  and 
power.  Religion  is  the  foundation  of  mondit}*. 
The  necessary  coimection  between  these  two  is 
expressly  recognized  in  Scripture,  and  may  be 
read  in  human  history.  While  he  who  lovetb 
God  is  expected  to  love  his  brother  also,  he  who 
does  not  fear  God  is  not  expected  to  regard  man. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  place  which  the 
Fifth  Commandment  occupies  in  the  series.  It 
comes,  indeed,  after  the  duties  which  we  owe 
directly  to  God,  but  next  them.  It  belongs  to 
the  second  table,  but  stands  at  the  head  of  it 
It  does  not  stand  first  by  accident ;  it  has  a  right 
to  precedence. 

The  second  table  is  divided,  by  the  nature  o( 
its  subjects,  into  two  parts.  The  fifth  constitates 
one  part  by  itself  and  the  remaining  five  consti- 
tute the  other.  Here  the  first  division,  consisting 
of  one  precept,  takes  cognizance  of  those  relations 
in  which  we  are  bound  to  some  of  the  human 
feunily  by  special  ties ;  and  the  second  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  relations  which  every  individnal 
bears  to  the  whole  human  race.  What  the  szth 
commandment  requires  is  due  to  all  men  alike : 
what  the  fifth  requires  is  due  only  to  a  few.  The 
fifth  stands  alone  in  this  respect^  that  it  demands 
in  &vour  of  some  persons  what  is  not  required 
in  &vour  of  alL  It  sanctions  the  particular  social 
relations  of  human  life. 

It  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  at  tiie 
present  time  to  observe  that  the  divine  law, 
whether  written  in  the  Scriptures,  or  inserted  in 
the  human  constitution,  declares  against  that 
philosophy  which  would  merge  particular  affec- 
tions in  the  general,  and  prescribe  an  equal  affec- 
tion towards  all  It  will  be  found  in  exp^ence 
that  the  love  which  is  equal  to  all  is  not  fervent 
to  any. 

It  accords  with  the  plan  of  the  Decalogue  to 
include  many  particulars  under  one  head.  The 
ruling  principle  of  a  law  is  condensed  ^thin  the 
lindts  of  a  few  words ;  but  the  germ  is  capable 
of'  indefinite  expansion,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Scripture  is  expressly  expanded  till  it  reach  all 
analogous  cases.    The  law,  as  given  from  Sinai, 
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is  not  burdened  in  detail  with  the  datiee  of 
brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  master  and 
servant :  these  are  opened  and  enforced  tfaroogh- 
ont  the  Sctiptores,  as  occasions  emerge ;  but 
in  the  condensed  epitome  of  the  Decalogue  it  is 
sufficient  that  one  of  these  cognate  relations  should 
represent  the  whole  fEunily. 

There  is  an  obTious  reason  why  the  one  that 
lias  been  selected,  and  no  other,  should  be  made 
the  representative  of  the  whole.     It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all;  it  is  the  first  duty  that  a  responsible 
being  is  called  to  ezerdse.     From  this  centre  the 
issues  of  life  proceed ;  and  to  this  point  accordingly 
yonr  effort  should  be  applied  when  you  desire 
to  influence  the  whole  man.     The  inner  centre 
touched,  and  the  first  cirde  formed,  others  con- 
centric and  parallel  are  generated,  and  generate 
in  turn :  outward  and  onward  they  move,  feebler 
and  £unter  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  and 
enlarge  their  circumference,  yet  the  furthest  and 
feeblest  retaining  the  form  and  proportions  that 
were  generated  at  the  heart    The  figure — ^beauti- 
M  still,  though  trite  by  frequent  use — of  a  stone 
cast  into  a  smooth  lake,  is  fully  applicable  here. 
When  the  first  duty — ^that  which  springs  in  the 
foontain-head  of  being,  the  duty  of  a  child — is 
rightly    discharged,   when   children    obey  their 
parents  in  the  Lord,  when  a  child  honours  a 
father  on  earth,  with  an  eye  to  the  wUl  of  a 
common  Father  in  heaven,  other  family  relations, 
lying  near,  wiU  share  the  same  hallowing  influ- 
ence.   From  these  again  the  impulse  will  thrill 
outward  on  the  relations  of  fellow-citizens — ^fainter, 
indeed,  as  is  becomings  but  yielding  to  the  power 
and  retaining  the  character  of  the  first  central 
impulscL      Thus  the  affection  in  every  relation 
possesses  the  measure  <^  strength  that  properly 
belongs  to  it,  and  all  will  own  allegiance  to  the 
supreme  wilL     Though  they  be  many,  and  often 
]ying  near  each  other,  when  they  are  generated 
thus  they  will  never  foul,  never  cross. 

If  there  be  the  Sean  of  the  Lord,  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  the  child  will  be  dutiful  to  parents : 
the  dutiful  child  will  be  an  affectionate  brother, 
a  faithful  husband,  a  kind  master,  a  good  neigh- 
bour, a  tme  x^ttriot^  a  loyal  subject  These  outer 
circles,  though  fainter,  will  take  their  form  from 
the  pure  emotion  in  which  the  series  began — an 
instinct  of  nature,  hallowed  by  the  spirit  of  grace. 


The  law  informs  us  where  to  begin  if  we  would 
have  all  relative  duties  rightly  fulfilled.  Men 
lose  their  labour  when  they  begin  at'  the  wrong 
end.  How  many  laborious  efforts  to  improve 
the  community  &il  because  they  do  not  begin  at 
the  beginning — do  not  begin  by  bringing  the 
divine  law  to  bear  on  the  earliest  exercise  of  the 
child's  affections !  What  can  the  best  political 
institutions  and  the  fullest  political  freedom  do 
to  make  a  well-conditioned,  well-conducted  popu- 
lation, if  the  interior  relations  of  the  family  are 
rudely  broken,  or  have  never  been  cemented  at 
all !  The  most  effective,  the  only  effective  method 
of  obtaining  good  citizens  for  the  commonwealth 
is  to  obtain  good  children  in  families— children 
that,  through  natural  instincts,  illumined,  guided, 
and  hallowed  by  the  Word  of  Gfod,  honour  their 
fftther  and  mother. 

Suppose  a  man,  learned  in  political  economy, 
and  bent  on  the  regeneration  of  society  by  means 
of  improved  political  institutions;  and  suppose 
such  a  man,  standing  on  the  margin  of  a  smooth 
glassy  lake,  to  form  the  conception  of  that  beau- 
tiful phenomenon — a  series  of  circular  concentric 
wavelets,  trembling  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
suppose  further,  that,  in  order  then  and  there  to 
realize  his  conception,  he  takes  a  long  slender 
wand,  and  therewith  sweeps  a  wide  and  graceful 
curve  in  the  water,  hoping  that  the  circle  he  has 
described  will  generate  and  repeat  itself  inward, 
and  culminate  in  a  well-defined  point  at  the 
centre.  He  tries  and  tries  again,  whisking  his 
wand  vigorously  through  the  water  in  extended 
and  el^ant  gyrations,  eager  to  form  first  with 
his  own  hand  the  otUer  circle,  so  that  it  may 
produce  the  inner.  Notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts  nothing  is  produced  but  a  few  bubbles,  that 
float  a  moment  on  the  surfJEU^e  and  then  disappear. 
Wearied,  he  desists,  and  sits  down  on  the  grassy 
brim  of  the  lake  to  rest  He  gazes  idly  on  the 
water,  inwardly  fretting  against  it  because  it  would 
not  assume  the  form  which  he  so  much  desired 
to  impart  to  it  The  water,  when  he  lets  it  alone, 
soon  becomes  smooth  again.  A  little  child  is 
passing  by.  As  he  passes,  he  throws  for  sport  a 
pebble  into  the  lake  near  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  had  been  conducting  his  unsuccessful 
experiments.  OiT  the  instant  the  wearied  wise 
man  sees  the  exquisite  phenomenon  which  he  had 
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tried  in  vain  to  produce.  Such  seems  the  differ- 
ence in  method  and  success  between  the  secular 
economist  who  endeavours  to  make  a  nation  b^py 
by  political  combinations  of  the  mass^  and  the 
Christissi  patriot  who  strives  to  reaoh  the  refor- 
mation of  the  mass  through  the  application  of 
God's  Word  to  the  heart  of  each  component  atom 
at  that  primal  stage  of  life  when  the  affectioDS 
are  tender  and  pliable. 

The  same  principle  which  explains  why  the 
filial  relation  is  introduced  rather  than  any  other, 
explains  also  why  the  child's  side  of  that  relataon 
is  selected  as  the  example  rather  than  the  parentf  s. 
The  iq^paratiis  is  so  constructed  that  when  a  stroke 
falls  on  one  side,  a  rebounding  blow,  of  almost 
equal  force^  is  thrown  over  upon  the  other.  Obvi- 
ously the  child's  duty  to  the  parent  is  the  first 
that  falls  to  be  exercised  in  the  experience  of  the 
individual  l^e,  a  parent  cherishes  his  child  in 
point  of  time  before  the  child  obeys  his  ^'  parent ; " 
but  that  parent  obeyed  as  a  child  long  before  he 
cherished  as  a  parent  The  obedience  of  the 
child  is  the  first  social  duty  that  is  set  agoing  in 
the  machinery  of  human  life.  To  that  first  link  in 
the  chain  accordingly  the  law  points,  and  if  the 
first  impulse  is  successfully  given  there,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  direct  the  subsequent  course. 
If  the  affections  that  are  first  exercised  are  success- 
fully moulded  according  to  the  law  of  Qod,  those 
that  emerge  afterwards  may  more  easily  be  kept 
right  '^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it'' 

I  request  the  reader's  attention  now  to  the  re- 
maining head  of  the  second  table,  consisting  of 
five  separate  precepts,  and  presenting  the  duty 
which  man  owes  to  man,  wherever  and  whenever 
they  meet  Here,  omitting  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
many  points  which  might  legitimately  have  come 
under  review  in  this  sketch,  I  shall  occupy  what* 
ever  remains  of  my  space  with  the  statement  and 
illustration  of  one  feature  which  I  count  of  great 
importance, — ^tbe  order  of  mccession  among  these 
five  precepts,  and  the  reason  ofthtU  order.  It  is 
not  satisfactory  to  look  at  them  in  mass,  as  if 
they  had  been  thrown  together  by  accident  If 
we  can  discover  and  exhibit  the  ralionaU  of  the 
actual  airangement,  the  inquiiy  will  be  both  in^* 
teresting  and  profitable.     It  will  be  satisfactory 


if  we  can  perceive  not  only  that  each  GOmmand' 
ment  is  by  itself ''  sure^"  but  also  that  the  collectiTe 
whole  is  ^  well  ordered." 

I  think  there  is  a  logical  order  here,  tiiat  it 
may  be  discovered,  and  that^  when  discovered,  it 
is  not  a  barren  curiosity,  but  throws  a  flood  of 
light  over  the  whole  subject  There  is  a  reason 
why  the  series  of  precepts  which  regulate  man's 
duty  to  his  neighbour  should  b^gin  with  Thou 
ahalt  not  kill,  and  end  with  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
These  are  the  links  that  lie  on  the  two  extaremitieB 
of  an  extended  chain;  and  they  could  not,  withont 
producing  confusion  and  weakness,  be  trans&ned 
to  the  middle  of  it 

The  two  persons  whose  conduct  towards  each 
other  it  is  proposed  to  regulate  are  a  man  and 
his  neighbour.     That  neighbour  with  whom  he 
comes  in  contact  represents  all  the  world  to  him; 
for  what  he  owes  to  that  man,  he  owes  to  eveiy 
man  who  may  come  within  his  reach.     Now  the 
series  of  commandments  begins  on  the  dde/urt^ 
from  the  man  to  vihom  the  command  it  addrestedy 
and  nearest  to  his  neighbour :  it  traverses  the  space 
between  them,  and  ends  at  the  side  nearest  th 
man  to  whom  the  command  is  addressed^  and 
furthest  from  his  neighbour.     When  this  bw  of 
the  Lord  is  laid  on  me,  it  begms  at  a  point  as  far 
dbtant  from  me  as  any  act  of  mine  can  reach; 
and  receding,  step  by  step,  it  terminates  not  only 
near  me,  but  within  me,  leaving  the  accents  of  its 
awful  '^  Thou  shalt  not"  grumbling  like  broken 
echoes  of  thunder  in  the  susceptible  deeps  of 
conscience.     The  first  of  these  five  touches  a  point 
that  is  at  once  closest  to  yourneighbourandfurthest 
from  you.     That  point  is  his  life.     For  injuiy 
to  him,  you  cannot  further  ga     You  can  kill  the 
body,  but  after  that  yon  have  no  more  that  yon 
can  do.     The  shield  of  God's  law  is  first  thrown 
round  at  a  point  nearest  the  injured,  and  farthest 
from  the  iigurer.     Next  to  a  man's  life,  that 
which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  is  his  other 
self — his  wife.     By  God's  appointment,  sanc- 
tioned expressly  by  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
a  man  and  his  wife  are  one.      On  this  point 
accordingly  the  next  prohibition  is  laid.     Outside 
of  this  line  again  lies  his  property;  and  though 
it  is  intrinsicany  less  precious,  it  is  similarly  pro> 
tected  by  the  law  of  the  Lord:  Thou  ahalt  not 
steal    Around  all  that  he  has,  like  a  girdling 
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atmosphere,  impalpable  tmt  effectiTe,  as  a  natand 
defence  of  life,  purity,  property,  lies  the  man's 
good  iuim&  This,  accordingly,  is  in  tium  secured 
figainst  encroachment  by  the  law :  Thon  shalt  not 
bear  £dse  witness  against  thy  neighbour.  Last 
of  all— farthest  from  him,  bat  nearest  you — ^those 
Goretous  thonghts  against  him  that  may  be  nursed 
secretly  in  your  bosom  are  tracked,  overtaken, 
exposed,  and  condemned.  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
Farther  the  commandment  cannot — ^need  not  go ; 
and  there,  accordingly,  it  terminates. 

These  precepts  are  expressed  in  a  negative 
form,  and  therefore  I  adopt  that  form  too,  in  sub- 
mitting an  illustration  of  their  order  and  relationa, 
It  ia  well,  however,  to  remember  that  the  law  has 
a  poaitiTe  side,  and  requires  the  ezerciBe  of  love 
as  well  88  abstinence  from  ixgury. 

Maintaining  the  negative  form  for  the  sake  of 

precision  in  conception  and  eacpression,  I  invite 

your  attention  to  these  five  precepts  as  a  consecn- 

tire  series,  comprehending  all  duty  that  man  owes 

to  man.    The  law  looks  on  you  as  the  possible 

aggressor,  and  it  proposes  to  defend  your  neighbour 

from  your  assault     By  its  first  stroke  the  law 

drives  you,  the  a^ressor — and  if  you  be  not  an 

aggressor,  you  in  that  matter  need  not  the  law — 

from  the  innermost  and  dearest  treasure  of  the 

aggrieved, — his  life.     Next,  it  drives  you  from 

that  which  lies  nearest  his  life — ^it  shields  the 

person  and  the  purity  of  her  who  is  as  himself. 

Following  your  retreat,  the  law  finds  you,  as  it 

were,  spoiling  the  man's  goods,  when  you  were 

unable  to   do  him  any  more  internal   deeper 

wrong,  and  it  warns  you  away  on  peril  of  God's 

displeasure.      When  you  have  yielded  to  this 

divine  appeal,  and  abandoned  all  attempts  to 

enrich  yourself  out  of  your  neighbour's  goods,  the 

law  follows  you  still,  and  finds  you  meditating  a 

cowardly  onslaught  against  his  good  name.     You 

may  have  imagined  that  "  off  hands  "  ia  fsur,  and 

that  the  law  could  not  touch  you  as  long  as  you 

touched  no  material  property  that  was  not  your 

own.    But  again  you  are  overtaken  and  arra]gne<l 

Even  in  word  you  are  not  free  to  iigure  any 

brother.      Thou  aihalt  not  bear  £a]se  witness 

Discomfited  at  every  point,  and  driven  bade  now 

within  the  recesses  of  your  own  bosom,  you 

imagine  that  you  have  ioond  an  asylum  where, 

though  powerless  against  your  neighbour's  life, 


parity,  property,  and  character,  you  may  at  least 
indulge  in  secret  impotent  wishes  for  his  fall 
As  a  man's  house  is  .his  castle  in  the  maxims  of 
human  law,  you  would  fSain  have  your  heart 
recognized  as  a  privil^ed  sanctuary,  over  whose 
boundary  the  avenger  of  blood  dare  not  follow 
the  discomfited  malefiactor.  But,  lo!  the  law, 
after  defending  from  your  assault  aU  that 
belonged  to  your  neighbour,  and  chasing  you 
through  his  property  and  over  the  boundary  of 
his  good  name,  enters  with  you,  like  the  victorious 
besieger  crossing  the  drawbridge  along  with  the 
retreating  defender  of  the  city — enters  with  you 
into  your  own  soul,  and  scatters  the  evil  thoughts 
against  your  neighbour  that  were  brooding  there^ 
as  the  wind  drives  smoke  away.  The  law  bursts 
into  the  most  secret  chamber  of  your  heart,  and, 
after  foiling  all  the  robbers  that  had  successively 
attempted  your  neighbour's  goods,  strangles  these 
robbers  in  their  dea  Out  of  the  heart  proceed 
evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries ;  into  the  heart 
accordingly  comes  the  law  of  Gfod,  and  crushes 
the  roots  of  bitterness  there,  so  that  they  cannot 
ripen  their  fruit     Thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Human  law,  led  by  the  light  of  the  divine, 
keeps  company  with  it,  as  far  as  the  Ninth  Com- 
mandment; but  having  protected  a  man's  good 
name  from  injury  by  faLse  words,  it  has  reached 
the  verge  of  its  sphere,  and  halts  exhausted.  At 
that  impalpable  bourne  between  word  and  thought 
human  legislation  must  part  company  with  its 
heavenly  guide.  After  having  exhausted  its 
powers,  it  is  fain  to  "  abide  by  the  stuff,"  while 
the  law  of  Qod  alone  bounds  unwearied  over  the 
barrier,  and  expatiates  as  firmly  and  freely  in  the  re- 
gion of  thought  as  in  the  sphere  of  action.  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  like  the  Lord  himself ;  it  is  every- 
where.    Whither  shall  we  flee  from  its  presence  ? 

Li  the  sphere  of  the  ph3r8ical  there  is  a  similar 
gradatioiL  The  capacity  of  man  to  understand, 
subdue,  and  utilize  nature,  has  advanced  step  by 
step,  so  that  it  can  keep  company  with  creative 
power  until  it  reach  the  last  and  highest  regioa 
There  it  must  leave  the  Creator  to  reign  alone  at 
an  invisible  distance,  and  an  inaccessible  height 
Thns,  on  the  solid  cmst  of  the  globe  man  can 
plant  his  foot^  and  walk, — ^man  in  his  lowest 
estate.  Art  advances ;  and  at  the  next  stage 
man  can  sail  on  the  surfeMse  of  the  water.     Again 
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another  advance,  and  he  caji  skim  the  air ;  bat 
ho  cannot  now,  and  never  can,  penetrate  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  expatiate  in  the  illimit- 
able blue.  Afl  in  physics  man  cannot  transfer 
his  person  through  the  bounds  of  the  material 
atmosphere  into  infinite  space,  so  in  morals  he 
cannot  carry  his  legislation  beyond  the  familiar 
regions  of  deed  and  word.  He  may,  indeed, 
legislate  within  the  sphere  of  thought,  as  he  may 
stand  on  the  ground  and  gaze  into  the  sky ;  but 
he  cannot  enforce  his  legislation  there.  He  can 
neither  detect  nor  punish  transgression.  The 
human  soul,  like  the  boundless  infinite,  is  beyond 
the  inspection  and  control  of  man  :  it  belongs  to 
God  alone. 

There  is  mercy  as  well  as  severity  in  the 
absolutely  universal  rauge  of  the  divine  law. 
Those  who  know  it  best  do  not  complain  that 
its  scope  is  too  great^  or  its  glance  too  intimate. 
"Thy  commandment  is  exceeding  broad.  O 
how  love  I  thy  law  !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day  "  (Ps.  cxix.  96,  97). 


The  disease  that  destroys  us  is  in  the  joints 
and  marrow ;  the  sword  that  shall  cut  its  way  to 
a  cure  must  penetrate  the  joints  and  marrow 
too.  After  sternly  cutting  off  all*  the  external 
and  visible  effects  and  manifestations  of  the 
disease,  the  law,  like  a  good  physician^  runs  its 
instrument  into  the  patient's  body,  following  the 
ailment  to  its  last  hiding-place^  and  cutting  oot 
its  roots.  Paul  felt  the  iron  thus  entering  into 
his  soul,  and  yet  did  not  complain :  ''The  com- 
mandment came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died.  I  had 
not  known  sin  but  by  the  law :  I  bad  not  known 
lust  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet" 

The  human  heart  is  the  dark  womb  where  the 
wickedness  that  wastes  the  world  is  conceived. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  thrust  through  all 
coverings  into  its  most  secret  chambers,  to  crash 
the  serpent  brood — ^to  strangle  them  before  their 
birth;  "for  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin :  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth 
forth  death." 


''I  WILL  LEAD  THE  BLIHD  BT  A  WAT  THAT  THET  KHOW  VOX." 

D  by  a  way  that  we  know  not,  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  nighty 
Tossed  by  the  storm  and  blinded,  we  cannot  walk  by  sight 
Knowing  and  trusting  our  Leader,  we  know  that  our  path  is  right  j 
Child-like  we  follow  Him  onwards, — follow  Him  into  the  light 

Led  by  a  way  that  we  know  not,  a  way  that  is  thorny  and  steep, 
Footsore  already  and  fainting,  upward  and  onward  we  creep. 
One  who  Himself  has  trodden  each  step  of  the  thorny  road. 
Bids  us  take  courage  and  follow  Him  into  the  presence  of  God. 

Led  by  a  way  that  we  know  not,  a  dreary  and  desert  way, 
While  snares  encompass  our  footsteps,  and  lions  roar  after  their  prey, 
Helpless  and  trembling,  yet  trusting,  we  cling  to  oui  heavenly  Quide^ 
For,  in  the  gathering  dangers,  safe  are  the  weak  at  his  side. 

Led  by  a  way  that  we  know  not,  a  way  that  is  lonely  and  long, 
Feeble  and  faint  are  the  pilgrims,  but  their  Redeemer  is  strong. 
Kept  by  his  arm  from  falling,  cheered  by  his  words  of  love, 
Onward  we  go  rejoicing,— on  to  the  mansions  above. 

Led  by  a  way  that  we  know  not,  but  led  by  a  Quide  whom  we  know, 
Let  us  not  seek  to  discover  more  than  He  pleases  to  show : 
Step  after  step  as  we  follow,  we  know  we  are  nearing  our  rest ; 
Surely  the  way  that  He  leads  us,  must  be  of  all  ways  the  best 
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ADDRESSED  TO  YOUNQ  MSN.      BY  SAMUEL  BALEIQH,  ESQ. 


(CmdiMleii/rMi  fogt  SS9.) 


n.  PRACTICAL  EXTREMES. 


OMING  to  the  region  of  practical  life, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  discoyering 
abundant  instances  of  the  hortfdl  in- 
fluence of  extremes.   A  few  examples 
in  this  department  will  suffice. 

1.  Otter-Study. — Let  me  warn  you,  my  young 
friends,  against  the  excess  of  over-studious  appli- 
catioa    The  opposite  extreme^  of  sloth  and  negli- 
gence, I  will  not  insult  your  ingenuous  natures  by 
mentioniDgas  a  serious  danger  in  your  case.    But 
it  may  be  of  importance  to  some  of  you  to  be  re- 
minded that  over-study  is  always  a  mistake,  often 
a  source  of  mischief  and  sometimes  the  cause  of 
Mai  disaster.     It  is  always  a  mistake,  for  its 
utoral  effect  is  to  neglect  and  starve  one  part  of 
joor  nature,  and  over-stimulate  and  unduly  de- 
velop another.  The  body  has  its  rights,  which  can- 
not be  outraged  with  impunity.    The  claims  of 
society  and  the  duties  of  practical  life  demand 
their  proper  share  of  time  and  attention;  and 
whoever  entirely  absorbs  and  monopolizes  all  his 
time  and  effort  in  the  acquisition  of  book-know- 
ledge and  the  cultivation  abstractly  of  his  mental 
^^ties,  will  sooner  or  later  find,  as  r^;ards  the 
real  ends  of  life,  that  his  labours  have  been  largely 
in  Tain,  and  that  for  purposes  of  practical  useful- 
ness his  strength  has  been  very  much  wasted. 
Orer-stndy  is  often  a  source  of  mischief  because 
it  tends  to  undermine  the  health  of  the  body,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  weaken  the  mental  power 
itseil    Many  an  over-taxed  student  has  had  to 
P^7>  by  years  of  pain  or  melancholy  in  alter  life, 
£t)r  the  studious  excesses  of  his  academical  career. 
^y  a  desperate  struggle  for  honours  or  re- 
vaids,  in  some  hard-fought  competition,  has  left 
behind  it  a  lisUessness  of  mind  (the  result,  it  may 
^  of  some  physical  strain)  which  excites  only  the 
^rise  or  compassion  of  friends  and  compeers 
iA  after  life;     Over-study  is  sometimes  the  cause 
of  &tal  disaster,  because  it  lures  its  spell-bound 
votaries  to  danger,  and  even  to  death.     The 
temptations  to  it  are  the  greatest  where  mental 


endowment  and  promise  are  the  most  distin- 
guished. For  a  time  it  may  cover  the  aspiring 
enthusiast  "thick  with  .blushing  honours,"  but 
its  ^path  of  glory"  often  leads  by  swift  descent 
to  an  early  grave.  Th^  cypress  which  waves  above 
the  ashes  of  many  nobly  gifted  students,  "  dead 
ere  their  primes"  may  well  give  solemn  warning 
to  all  who  tread  the  same  over-arduous  path. 

I  have  in  my  time  known  some  well-marked 
instances  in  which  the  over-zealous  prosecution 
of  study  has  either  brought  on  fever  or  nursed 
the  seeds  of  organic  disease  into  fatal  activity. 
One  of  these— the  late  W.  H.  Hewitson — ^with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  lived,  as  I  know, 
during  his  distinguished  college  career,  in  the 
matter  of  diet  and  sleeps  in  systematic  violation 
of  the  laws  of  health,  and,  in  so  doing,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  extreme  delicacy  which  "sick- 
lied o'er"  his  whole  after  life,  and  at  last  tei^ 
minated  prematurely  his  fervent  and  spiritual 
ministiy  of  a  few  years.  Hewitson  resembled 
the  poet  Eirke  White  in  the  character  of  his 
mind,  in  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  study, 
with  the  noblest  aims  and  impulses,  and  abo  in 
the  destiny,  which  overtook  him  as  he  bore  on- 
ward and  upward,  "not  wisely,  but  too  well," 
"the  banner  with  the  strange  device,  Excelsior!" 

We  do  not  think  quite  worthily  of  such  martyr 
souls  by  likening  them,  as  Byron  did  Eirke  White, 
to— 

"  The  ttroek  eagle,  Biretofaed  upon  the  pUiii» 
Ko  more  throogh  roUing  clouds  to  mmut  agidn ;" 

finding  their  keenest  agony  in  beholding — 

"  Their  own  feather  in  the  l^tia  dttt 
That  tdnged  the  shaft  that  qnlrered  to  their  hearty* 

But  neither  should  we  approve  the  high-souled 
folly  of  Longfellow's  "  hero,"  and  commend  the 
transcendent  lunaqr,  however  picturesque,  of  any 
Alpine  pilgrim  who  should  despise  all  wamings 
of  prudence,  brave  all  perils  of  storm-tossed  pine 
and  &tef ul  avaUnche,  and  wilfully  rush  into  the 
embrace  of  inevitable  death.  Bather  should  we 
counsel  those  who  love  the  noble  banner,  to  set  it 
up  in  inhabited  plains  and  valleys,  in  the  field 
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and  in  the  workshop,  in  the  mart  and  in  the 
forum,  in  the  church  and  council-room,  that 
through  all  the  haunts  of  men  it  may  guide  ad- 
miring beholders  in  the  practical  duties  of  a  use- 
ful life,  consecrated,  in  a  way  of  common  sense 
and  sober-minded  perseverance,  to  ''the  relief  of 
man's  estate,  and  the  glory  of  the  Creator.*' 

2.  Prematurity  in  Public  Effort. — ^Another 
extreme  to  be  guarded  against,  in  a  free  countiy 
and  an  active  age  like  ours,  is  the  undue  sacri- 
fice  of  time  and  strength  in  promoting  public 
interests,  to  the  neglect  of  those  private  and 
personal  duties  which  have  a  primary  claim 
upon  our  attention.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable 
that  every  member  of  the  community  should 
exerdse  his  own  judgment  upon  all  questions 
affecting  the  public  weal,  and  that  every  member 
of  the  Church,  and .  every  member  even  of  a 
Christian  fiamily,  capable  of  independent  thought, 
should  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  questions 
that  arise  affecting  the  truth  of  Grod  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Christ's  kingdom.  At  the  proper  time, 
also,  and  as  occasion  presents  itself,  every  one, 
even  the  humblest^  should  be  ready  to  declare 
their  mind,  and  rank  themselves  with  those  who 
stand  up  for  truth  and  righteousness.  Nothing 
is  more  refreshing  than  to  find,  in  the  quiet  walks 
of  life,  a  man  who,  though  the  pressing  duties  of 
his  own  business  may  have  engrossed  his  time, 
has,  in  opinion  and  sympathy,  a  ''public  soul," 
dear  in  its  judgments  and  fervent  in  its  aspira- 
tions respecting  the  advancement  of  every  good 
cause.  But  whOe  we  condemn  the  callousness 
which  would  refuse  to  care  for  the  interests  of 
the  public,  and  the  selfishness  which  would-  sup- 
press opinion  for  reasons  of  policy  or  considera- 
tions of  ease,  as  being  an  extreme  of  a  still  baser 
sort,  we  speak  now  of  the  error  of  prematurely 
in  point  of  time,  or  nnduly  in  respect  of  d^ee, 
taking  a  laborious  part  in  those  organizations 
and  agitations  by  which  social,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical  objects  are  promoted  in  our  day. 
Many  a  young  mind,  which,  in  the  modest  seclu- 
sion of  its  own  thoughts,  would  have  grown  to 
greater  breadth  and  deamess,  has  been  stopped 
in  its  progress,  narrowed  and  vulgarized,  by 
rushing  into  controversy,  or  engaging  in  some 
engrossing  work  under  the  public  eye.  Many  a 
warm  young  CSiristian  heart,  which  would  have 


expanded  its  affections  and  become  strong  for 
duty  and  trial  in  after  years,  by  living  habitually, 
for  a  sufficient  space  of  time,  in  divine  fellow- 
ship, through  punctual  attention  to  private  de- 
votion, has  been  rendered  comparativdy  hard 
and  joyless  by  too  early  engrossment  in  a  ronnd 
of  public  engagements^  which  absorb  alike  time 
and  thought  and  feding,  and  are  apt  to  render 
those  who  go  into  them,  at  an  mmpe  stage  d 
their  devdopment^  mechanical  and  overstrained 
in  their  mental  and  emotional  proeesaes.  Instead 
of  yidding  in  their  life  the  music  as  of  a  Irnng 
voice,  they  become  "  as  sounding  brassy  or  a  tink- 
ling cymbal" 

Public  life  and  duty  should  grow  naturally  ont 
of  personal  character  and  attainment,  and  whoso- 
ever reverses  this  order  and  proceeds  to  undertake 
a  public  podtion  or  the  discharge  of  any  public 
duty  with  opinions  unfixed,  with  character  un- 
established,  with  heart  unsettied  in  the  greatest 
of  all  questions,  is  doing  what  he  can  to  place  the 
pyramid  of  his  life  upon  its  apex,  and  may  one 
day  find  how  ludicrous  is  the  disaster  he  has  pre- 
pared for  himself,  when  it  topples  over  in  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders. 

Let  every  man  effectually  discharge  his  own  per- 
sonal duty,  thinking,  working,  providing  for  hisown 
(thus  escaping  the  apostolic  brand,  "Worse  than 
an  infidel"),  and  thereby  indeed  fulfil  his  first 
duty  to  the  state.  When  that  has  been  secured, 
and  means,  leiflure,  talents,  and  a  dear  call  of 
public  exigency  all  concur,  then  let  him  go  for- 
ward into  the  wider  arena,  and  do  battle  for  the 
right 

Let  every  Christian  man  first  settie  tiie  founda- 
tions of  his  own  rdigious  character  in  clear 
convictions  and  sincere  affections.  Let  him 
thoroughly  know  his  own  mind  and  hear^  and 
then,  when  attainment,  opportunity,  and  spiritoal 
call  unite,  let  him  put  his  hand  to  the  plou^  and 
never  turn  back. 

8.  Living  above  or  behw  AUoited  Means.^'^As 
we  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  extremes  of  orcr- 
study  on  the  one  hand,  and  over-engrossment  in 
public  engagemoits  on  the  other,  we  ndght  speak 
of  other  practical  extremes  whidi  involve^  in  yield- 
ing to  them,  not  only  great  error,  but  grievous  hnil 

The  error,  ior  instance,  of  li^g  in  a  style  and 
maaEmer  bdow  tiie  means  and  position  whidi 
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Prondence  bas  oonferredy  is  one  which  in  a  great 
measure  thII  deprive  a  man  of  the  social  respect 
and  conaidefaticii  which  forms  an  important  part 
Df  the  daily  comfort  of  life,  more  especially  if  it 
oe  known  to  be  adopted  from  a  desire  to  accumu- 
late money.  The  opposite  error  of  Kving  in  a 
stfJe  and  manner  above  the  means  which  a  man 
can  fairly  reckon  as  his  own,  though  that  is  some- 
times prompted  and  excused  by  generous  feeling^ 
is  still  more  &tal  to  happiness  and  self-respect^ 
and  is  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  either 
oatoral  virtue  or  Christian  principle. 

The  error  is  great  of  the  man  who^  thinking 
only  of  the  hazards  and  probable  wants  of  an 
after  time,  and  having  no  proper  trust  in  divine 
proYidence,  seeks,  by  painful  saving  and  other 
araricioas  devices,  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  present 
comfort  and  duty,  to  make  the  future  rich,  and, 
as  he  imagines,  invincibly  secure. 

Bat  the  error  is  equally  great,  if  not  greater, 
of  him  to  whom  in  any  practical  sense  the  future 
is  a  blank,  who  lives  in  the  present  only,  satisfied 
if  he  can  keep  up  the  show  and  form  of  life  which 
be  esteems  necessary  to  bis  taste  or  his  dignity, 
and  careless  of  the  many  sad  but  too  probable 
contingencies  by  which  those  naturally  dependent 
on  him  may  be  left  in  penury. 

"^My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said 
Mr.  Micawber  (the  impecunious,  grandiloquent, 
and  theoretically  judicious  Micawber ),  "  you 
know.  Annual  income,  twenty  pounds.  Annual 
expenditure,  nineteen,  nineteen,  six.  Result — 
HiPPiKESS.  Annual  income,  twenty  pounds. 
Annual  expenditure,  twenty  pounds,  ought,  six. 
Resnlt — ^MiSKBY." 

In  connection  with  the  kind  of  extremes  now 
alluded  to,  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  value 
of  Life  Assurance  might  very  appropriately  be 
nrged.  It  balances  the  limited  means  of  the 
present  against  the  contingencies  of  the  future 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  arrangement  that 
^^  «ver  been  devised.  It  helps  powerfully  to 
relieve  the  careful  heart  of  a  load,  which  might 
otherwise  depress  it  to  faithless  fear  or  awaken 
^thin  it  avaricious  greed.  It  suggests  and  sanc- 
tions a  generous  fireedom  in  the  ezgoyment  of  the 
present  which,  it  could  not  otherwise  possess,  and 
spreads  over  the  middle  class  fiunilies  of  our 
<^antiy  an  amount  of  comfort  and  security  whfch 


no  other  system  whatever  could  so  laigely  and 
effectually  oonmiand 

4.  Other  Extremes, — Then,  agmn,  we  might 
speak  of  the  extremes  of  trusting  exclusively  to 
the  influence  and  patronage  of  others  for  advance- 
ment in  life ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  surly 
independence  which  would  repudiate  with  scorn 
all  help  of  others,  and  refuse  to  be  indebted  to 
anything  whatever  but  a  man^s  own  rigiht  hand  in 
the  battle  of  life.  Or  we  might  select,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  extremes  in  practical  life,  one  which  the 
circumstances  and  experience  of  tins  country  in 
recent  years  has  rendered  painfully  familiar.  I 
mean  the  habit  of  embarking  in  hazardous  specu* 
lation  means  which  the  adventurers  cannot  spare 
fiDom  their  own  business  or  fiunUy  necessities,  and 
the  loss  of  which  therefore  entails  ruin  upon  the 
speculators. 

But  this,  with  others,  we  leave  to  your  own 
judgment  and  consideration. 

General  Practical  Lesgon, — On  the  whole  sub- 
ject let  me  say,  that  I  know  no  exercise  fitted  to 
be  more  profitable  (whether  you  are  seeking  to 
form  a  sound  opinion  upon  any  question,  reli- 
gious or  secular,  or  to  decide  wisely  when  different 
courses  of  action  are  presented  to  your  choice  in 
practical  life)  than  to  ascertain  if  you  can  what, 
in  the  matter  involved,  are  the  extremes  to  be 
avoided,  and  what  are  the  points  of  deviation  at 
which  the  via  media  is  forsaken  %  By  determin- 
ing these  points,  you  obtain  the  means  of  com- 
manding the  whole  field  of  thought^  and  of  arriving 
at  a  safe  and  generally  satisf actoiy  conclusion.  By 
adopting  this  course,  you  will  very  often  find  that 
the  apparent  or  reputed  extreme  is  not  always 
the  reaJ  one,  and  that  a  course  of  action  char- 
acterized as  wild  or  absurd  by  opponents  is  often 
notwithstanding  the  path  of  duty  and  sobriety. 

In  conducting  such  an  exercise  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  we  should  carefully  note  the 
predominating  elements  of  our  own  character,  and 
the  influences  which  have  been  strongest  in  our 
life,  the  objects  with  which  naturally  we  most 
warmly  sympathize,  and  the  interests  to  which  by 
taste  or  circumstances  we  have  become  most 
strongly  attached,  so  as  to  be  on  the  watch  against 
the  particular  tendencies  and  proclivities  by  which 
we  are  most  likely  to  be  swayed  towards  particular 
extremes  of  opinion  and  action. 
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Concltmon, — ^Elnally,  to  close  thia  (I  fear)  too 
tedious  prelection,  I  liave  again  to  refer  to  the 
gospel  of  Christ  as  the  only  effectoal  antidote  and 
protection  from  all  extremes  and  from  all  eirors. 

Hugh  Miller,  in  his  ''Schools  and  School- 
masters," has  described  with  his  usual  power  how 
in  his  own  religious  experience  he  long  wavered 
between  the  two  extremes  of  instinctiye,  half-super- 
stitious belief  on  the  one  hand,  and  intellectual 
scepticism  on  the  other,  until  he  found  a  secure 
**  middle  ground  "  on  which  he  could  at  once  reason 
and  believe, — namely,  on  that  true  centre,  *^  the 
Word  made  flesh."  **  Around  this  central  Sun  of 
the  Christian  system,"  he  says,  **  apprehended  not 
as  a  doctrine,  but  as  a  divine  Person — so  truly 
man  that  the  affections  of  the  human  heart  can 
lay  hold  upon  him,  and  so  truly  God  that  the 
mind  through  faith  can  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  him — 
all  that  is  truly  religious  takes  its  place  in  a  sub- 
sidiary and  subordinate  relation.    The  divine  Man 


is  the  great  attractive  centre,  the  sole  gravitating 
point  of  a  system  which  owes  to  him  sll  its 
coherency,  and  which  would  be  but  a  chaos  were 
he  away." 

In  the  region  of  practical  life  also  the  same 
views  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  will  be  found  to 
dominate  and  vivify  all  our  rules  of  prudence  and 
all  our  principles  of  virtue.  When  we  desire  to 
behold  a  Human  life  which  was  free  from  every 
extreme,  while  it  exhibited  the  perfection  of  moral 
force  and  equilibrium,  we  see  its  sin^e  embodi- 
ment in  the  character  of  Christ,  who  was  heroic, 
fearless,  uncompromising,  yet  gentle,  tender,  con- 
siderate ;  fall  of  repose  as  of  majesty ;  rebuking 
all  extravagance  by  wise  and  deep  words,  as  well 
as  by  calm  and  unexdted  action,  yet  resolute  in 
his  true  testimony  and  steadfrwt  in  his  holy  por- 
pose  ;  meeting  and  subduing  the  banded  powezs 
of  earth  and  hell  by  invincible  meekness,  and  in 
all  the  beauty  of  this  full-orbed  obedience  "giving 
us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  stepsi" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


IN  reading  the  life  of  Qellert,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  depressed  by  the  fact  that 
80  noble-minded  a  man  should  have  ex- 
perienced so  many  privations.  It  seenis 
almost  incredible  that  for  his  professorial  labours  he 
should  have  received  only  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thalers  (£15)  a-year,  on  which,  of  course,  he  must 
have  starred,  bad  not  the  generosity  of  his  friends 
afforded  him  the  needful  means  of  support 

Mitchell,  the  English  ambassador  at  Dresden,  who 
greatly  admired  his  genius,  zealously  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  pension  for  him ;  but  no  sooner  did  Gellert 
hear  of  this  than  he  entreated  the  ambassador  to  dis- 
continue any  exertions  for  such  an  end ;  and  himself 
represented  to  the  prime  minister  that,  as  the  country 
was  still  bleeding  &om  the  wounds  received  in  the  late 
war,  the  greatest  economy  'm  the  public  expenditure 
was  advisable.  He  was  pained  at  the  thought  that, 
while  his  count^Tmen  groaned  under  the  hard  times, 
he  should  live  in  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
affluence. 
On  the  death  of  an  aged  professor,  Qellert  might  have 


obtuned  the  vacant  chiur,  and  thus  have  conaiderablj 
improved  his  position ;  but  he  was  obstinate  in  his  re- 
fusal of  it,  to  the  dismay  of  his  friends.  However,  at 
length  a  pension  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  thaleis 
was  setUed  on  him  in  spite  of  himself  instead  of  the 
appointment  which  he  had  declined. 

Yet  even  now  he  occasionally  found  himself  in  diffi- 
culties.   He  writes  to  his  sister  at  Hainichen :~ 

<'  Again  I  was  obliged  to  contribute  twenty-five  thalers, 
and  shortly  after  sixteen  more,  to  the  war-tax ;  so  mQ»t 
do  without  a  new  coat  this  winter  also.  I  endose  one 
thaler  for  you,  and  eight  groschens  for  the  poor.**  What 
a  picture  of  his  tender  heart !  We  may  be  sure  that 
he  kept  very  little  for  himself,  when  he  had  only  one 
thaler  for  the  beloved  sister  who,  like  lumself,  was 
groaning  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  war. 

Gellert  was  held  m  high  esteem  by  his  sovereign,  tiie 
Elector  Frederic  Christian  of  Saxony,  from  whom  be 
frequentiy  received  letters  full  of  benevolence  and  sym- 
pathy, accompanied  by  gifts,  which  helped  him  out  uf 
his  troubles  and  enabled  him  to  do  good  to  others, 
"^en  the  Elector  visited  Leipzig,  GeUert  was  com- 
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manded  to  leetore  before  the  assembled  ooort,  alter 
which  the  piinoe  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  lectoies  to  his 
dus^njinir^^  ^^  wished  to  read  them  for  his  own 
iDstractioo. 

OeQert  frequently  went  to  Carlsbad  for  his  health; 
ud  the  description  of  his  life  at  that  watering-place, 
as  we  find  it  in  his  letters,  is  Teiy  attractive.  If  he 
expected  to  enjoy  unbroken  qniet  there,  he  was  alto- 
geto  oat  in  his  calcdiations.  His  acquaintance  was 
e«gerij  floqght  by  pezsons  of  the  highest  rank,  from 
whom  he  received  many  tokens  of  esteem  and  sympathy. 
He  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  honours  thus 
paid  him,  although  his  letters  furnish  ample  proof  that 
they  neTer  led  him  to  indulge  m  vain  self-complacency. 
The  ooDTeFsation  of  men  of  rank  and  genius  could  not 
bil  to  render  his  life  more  enjoyable^  and  to  make  him 
for  a  time  foiget  his  sufiferings. 

Two  men  whom  Gellert  met  at  Carlsbad  deserve  hon- 
ouible  mention.  One  was  the  brave  and  godly  old 
General  von  Ziethen,  one  of  Frederic  the  Great^s  most 
Tabled  officers.  Between  this  venerable  man  and  Gel- 
lert there  existed  perfect  sympathy  of  heart  and  souL 
When  they  met  for  the  second  time  at  Carisbad  they 
emhraced  like  brothers,  and  spent  many  a  happy  hour 
beoeath  the  shade  of  the  beautiful  lime-tree  avenues  of 
Caifahad,  where  they  often  walked  together. 
The  other  was  the  celebrated  General  Laudon,  who 
hid  been  opposed  to  Ziethen  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
He,  like  Qellert,  was  aflldcted  by  depression  of  spirits. 
He  said  on  one  occasion, — 

''Pny,  tell  me,  Herr  Professor,  how  you  contrive  to 
write  books  so  full  of  humour  and  playfulness  ?  When 
I  look  at  you,  it  surpasses  my  comprehension.'* 

''Iwin  ten  you,"  replied  GeUert,  '<but  should  first 
like  to  know  how  yon  happened  to  win  the  battle  of 
CofflwrBdor^  and  to  take  Schweidtnitz  in  a  night  To 
look  at  jon  it  seema  impossible." 

<3ellert  adds  thftt  this  was  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
general  indulge  in  a  hearty  laugh. 

WhOe  at  Carlsbad  Gellert  enjoyed  daily  intercourse 
witii  many  more  of  the  first  men  of  the  day,  and 
women  of  education  and  refinement  likewise  appreciated 
Bfid  sought  his  society.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  most  popular 
num  in  the  place;  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  its 
visitorBL  Often  he  sighed  under  the  burdens  insepar- 
able from  literary  celebrity. 

UohappOy,  he  returned  from  his  third  sojourn  at 
Carisbad  as  ill  as  he  went;  and  from  this  period  allu- 
aoiB  to  death  are  Yery  frequent  in  his  letters.  In  spite 
of  his  Hut  Calling  health,  he  attended  to  his  daily  work 
^  punful  conadentioosness,  being  diligent  in  his 
preparation  for  his  public  discourses  to  the  very  last 
The  colture  of  his  own  mind  and  the  reading  of  con- 
S^isI  works  were  never  neglected  by  him ;  and,  above 
>U,  he  conM  not  brook  the  slightest  interruption  during 
the  honn  whidi  he  set  apart  for  devotion,  his  never- 
^g  sobce  in  his  deep  affliction.  He  bore  it  all  with 
c^-like  submission,  while  his  tender  conscience  caused 


him  much  self-reproach  for  the  complaints  which  his 
now  incessant  sufierings  sometimes  extorted  from  him, 
and  for  which  he  earnestly  entreated  the  divine  for- 
giveness. 

Rheumatism  and  sciatica  were  now  added  to  the 
internal  disorder  and  violent  headaches  to  which  he  had 
long  been  a  victim.  The  latter  complaint  especially 
had  now  become  almost  intolerable.  •  "  Mj  head !  my 
head !"  he  writes  to  his  beloved  sister ;  <'  it  is  almost 
more  than  I  can  bear !" 

Amidst  all  these  sufferings,  even  when  undergoing 
acute  pain,  he  punctually  dischaiged  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Though  his  discourses,  perhaps,  lacked  some- 
what of  the  life  and  fire  of  former  days,  the  attendance 
on  them  was  as  numerous  as  ever ;  while  the  touching 
gentleness  and  tender  meUnchdy  of  his  manner  left  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  audience.  The 
extraordinary  degree  of  personal  influence  enjoyed  by 
Gellert  over  the  Leipzig  students  was  remarkably  dis- 
played at  this  stage  of  his  career  by  the  following  inci- 
dent:— 

In  the  summer  of  1768  a  spirit  of  wildness  and  insub- 
ordination hitherto  rarely  witnessed  at  Leipzig  broke 
out  among  the  students  there.  The  diligence  which 
had  previously  distinguished  them  became  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  parties  were  arrayed  in  the  fiercest  opposition 
to  one  another ;  assaults  and  duels  were  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  in  short,  the  spirit  of  law  and  order  had  van- 
ished, and  every  one  wondered  where  the  wild  confusion 
would  end.  The  enactments  of  the  authorities  were 
utterly  set  at  nought,  and  for  the  most  part  produced 
an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  intended. 

GeUert^  deeply  grieved,  thought  it  right  at  the  dose 
of  one  of  his  lectures  to  address  some  words  of  earnest 
expostulation  to  his  hearers,  numbering  about  two  hun- 
dred. The  youths  were  evidently  affected  by  the  ex- 
hortation of  their  beloved  professor.  The  disturbances 
subsided,  and  for  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  a  change 
for  the  better  had  taken  place.  However,  it  too  soon 
became  apparent  how  deeply  seated  the  evil  was.  Once 
more  the  magistrates  of  Leipzig,  as  well  as  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  were  obliged  to  interfere,  but  without 
anyiiavourable  result;  and  the  citizens  beoune  the  hor- 
rified spectators  of  excesses  by  the  students  which 
threatened  to  become  the  order  of  the  day.  At  this 
crisis  the  Senate,  as  the  authorities  of  a  university  are 
called,  requested  Gellert  to  address  the  students. 
Always  ready  for  a  good  work,  however  intense  his 
bodily  sufferings,  he  responded  to  the  call.  The  stu- 
dents met  in  the  Aula,  the  hall  where  they  assemble  on 
public  occasions ;  and  Gellert,  evidently  labouring  under 
great  emotion,  appeared  in  the  desk.  Summoning  all 
his  vigour  and  eloquence  to  the  task,  he  commenced  an 
address  to  the  students.  Deathlike  silence  prevailed 
among  the  hundreds  who  thronged  th%  hall,  and  one 
might  see  by  their  fiices  that  the  pathos  as  well  as  the 
eloquence  and  ardour  of  Gellert^s  words  began  to  tell 
upon  their  minds  while  they  listened  in  breathless  at- 
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tention  to  their  revered  professor.  After  commending 
the  justice  and  forbearance  of  the  aothorittes,  he  con- 
cluded by  saying,—''  And  shall  we  not  show  our  grati- 
tude and  honourable  feeling  by  leading  under  them  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godly  conversation  and 
honesty?  I  now  quit  this  hall,  which  I  would  far 
rather  never  enter  again  than  that  my  earnest  hopes 
and  fatherly  injunctions  should  remain  unfulfilled.**  The 
numerous  assembly  dispersed  in  quietness,  and  the 
affectionate  yet  solemn  and  persuaaive  appeal  bore  rich 
fruit&  The  spirit  of  insubordination  vanished,  and 
peace  and  order  once  more  reigned  supreme ;  while,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  Gellert's  reputation  rose  higher  than 
ever  both  in  the  city  and  university.  This  was  one  of 
the  choicest  fruits  of  his  labours,  a  triumph  unspeak- 
ably precious  to  him,  for  which  he  pnused  God  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  saying,  "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  glory." 

It  was  now  too  evident  that  he  was  fast  sinking  under 
his  painful  maladies,  and  his  spirit  alone  seemed  to 
sustain  its  frail  tenement.  Ever  since  his  last  visit  to 
Carlsbad  the  thought  had  been  present  with  him  that 
the  Master  would  shortly  call  him  to  Himself.  He  was 
now  more  diligent  than  ever  in  studying  the  Scriptures 
and  in  prayer  to  the  Good  Physician,  and  more  anxious 
to  disengage  himself  from  worldly  affdrs,  and  to  ruse 
his  thoughts  and  aspirations  from  things  temporal  to 
things  eternal.  One  earthly  wish  he  still  cherished — 
to  visit  Meissen,  where  he  had  spent  his  early  days ; 
Oberau,  the  scene  of  pleasing  renuniscences,  and  the 
abode  o£  dear  friends;  and,  finally,  Hainichen,  his 
native  place,  where  were  the  graves  of  his  parents,  and 
where  his  beloved  sister  and  her  family  still  resided. 
He  had  a  presentiment  that  this  would  be  his  last 
journey.  At  Hainichen  he  was  received  with  enthusi- 
astic delight,  the  dtiaens  being  thankful  that  for  his 
sake  their  little  town  had  been  so  gently  dealt  with 
during  the  war,  while  many  other  places  had  intolerable 
burdens  imposed  on  them ;  as  well  as  proud  of  the  fiune 
he  had  acquired,  and  of  the  regard  he  still  cherished 
for  them.  We  may  imagine  the  delight  of  his  beloved 
sister  on  again  beholding  him,  though  her  joy  must 
have  been  sadly  marred  when  she  perceived  by  bis 
sunken  features  that  death  had  marked  him  for  an  early 
prey.  They  visited  together  the  green  mounds  beneath 
which  the  fond  hearts  of  their  parents  had  long  ago 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  sat  together  under  the  shade 
of  Gellerf  s  linden,  now  a  stately  tree,  with  wide-spread- 
ing branches.  Often  he  rested  alone  beneath  it  for 
hours,  feelings  of  reverential  awe  preventing  any  one 
from  intruding  on  the  meditations  of  the  man  of  God, 
whose  eyes  now  contemplated  scenes  fraught  with  the 
sweet  memories- of  childhood,  gazed  on  the  distant  hills 
and  verdant  meadows,  or  sought  with  believing  expecta- 
tion the  heaven  he  hoped  soon  to  enter. 

When  the  bitter  hour  of  parting  arrived,  he  gave  his 
farewell  blessing  to  all  his  dear  friends,  last  of  all  to  his 
beloved  sister,  pressing  her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  and 


last  embrace.  As  the  cairiage  bcm  him  away  he  leaned 
back  in  a  comer,  wholly  overcome  by  hia  fSBdings.  He 
bad  taken  leave  of  those  dearest  to  lum  on  earth  with 
the  prayer,  '<  God  bless  them,  and  have  mercy  upon 
me!** 

On  his  return  to  Lopzig,  one  care  weigfhed  upon  hi& 
mind— the  preparation  for  the  press  of  the  lectnm 
which  had  been  so  abnndantiy  blessed  in  taming  many 
to  righteonsneas,  and  whidi  were  midoiibfeedly  the  crovn- 
ing  success  of  his  liteiaiy  aetavity.  His  friends  had 
often  uiged  him  to  print  them,  and,  in  eom^ianoe  with 
their  desire,  he  at  length  resolved  to  caiefhlly  revise 
these  w(vks,  on  which  he  had  already  bestowed  no 
common  amount  of  labour. 

His  severe  bodily  sufferings  £d  not  prevent  him  un- 
dertaking this  task  with  aQ  his  cfaaimcteristic  zeal  and 
indefatigable  industry.  But,  alas !  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  it,  and  the  long-expected  volume  was  pob- 
lished  after  his  death,  edited  by  two  of  his  friends,  when 
it  was  eagerly  bought  up. 

For  several  yean  Gellert  had  ceased  to  use  medicine, 
which  either  had  no  effect  on  his  enfeebled  CQn8titQtl(M), 
or  else  only  aggravated  his  pain.  "I  take  no  physic" 
he  writes,  *'  save  regimen  and  exercise,  with  patieDce. 
prayer,  and  work.*'  These  remedies  were  doubtless  th« 
best  he  could  have  employed,  and  prayer,  we  may  re^ 
assured,  was  the  most  effectual  of  th^n  alL  Nothing 
but  constant  communion  with  God  can  produce  palieiKe 
like  Gellerlfs,  accompanied  by  the  rengnalaon  whidi 
cries,  ''Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done)'*— the  assur- 
ance of  divme  support  and  aid,  and  the  "  hope  that 
maketh  not  ashamed." 

When  at  length  pun  and  weakness  prevented  him 
from  leaving  his  bed,  he  found  rich  consolation  in  tbt 
daily  idsits  of  beloved  friends,  and,  above  all,  in  th€ 
ministrations  of  his  sister-in-law,  the  amiable  wife  d 
his  brother,  the  Postmaster-General  Gellert,  who,  at  the 
first  intimation  of  his  alarming  illneas,  hastened  to  hU 
side,  and  attended  him  with  the  tenderest  and  most  on- 
weaiying  care. 

Four  days  before  his  death,  he  spoke  to  his  physi- 
cians about  the  publication  of  his  works,  appointing  two 
absent  friends  to  edit  them. 

This  done,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  uncovered  his  head, 
which  suffering  had  rendered  prematurely  grey,  and  in 
feeble,  yet  perfectiy  audible  accents,  uttered  a  pra;^ 
fiill  of  fiuth,  love,  and  child-like  confidence.  He  then 
sank  back  in  exhaustion ;  but  the  devout  expression  d 
his  countenance,  his  clasped  hands,  and  moving  lipi^, 
showed  him  to  be  still  engaged  in  prayer. 

The  pious  Pastor  Thalemann,  whom  Gellert  highly 
esteemed,  visited  him  at  his  own  desire,  and  had  a  lon^ 
int^view  with  him,  during  whidi  he  expressed  a  cheer- 
frdness  in  the  near  prospect  of  dissolution,  such  as  pro- 
ceeds only  from  lively  faith  in  Him  who  has  robbei 
death  of  his  might  and  the  grave  of  its  terrors. 

When  Thalemann  applied  to  his  case  tlie  words  in  the 
stoiy  of  Lazarus,  '<  Loxd^  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sickr 
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Oellert  said,  with  deep  emotiimy "  Ah,  if  that  could  only 
besaidofme!"  Then, after  a pKoee, he  added,  taking 
coiofoiiy  '^  Now  I  trust  in  tiiy  meKy,  0  my  Saviour^ 
that  thou  lovest  me  too  aa  one  of  thy  own.*'  Again : 
"What  a  true  and  preciona  saying  tiiat— '  Jesos  Christ 
came  into  the  woild  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  the 
chief'!  Bat^**  he  added,  in  a  cfaeerfiil  tone,  **  I  have 
obtained  men^."  He  employed  his  remaining  strength 
io  a  solemn  confession  of  his  penitence  and  £aith,  and 
asnred  his  spiritoal  adviser  that  he  bad  never  before 
experienced  so  iolly  the  power  of  the  gospel  promises. 

The  news  of  GeUerf  s  iDness  had  reached  Dresden, 
and  given  rise  to  much  soUcitnde  at  the  palace  of  the 
Elector.  The  court  physician,  Demiani,  was  ordered 
to  start  at  once  for  Leipzig,  that  Gellert  might  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  his  mipenor  skill ;  and  couriers  were  sent 
thither  daily,  to  bring  the  Elector  accounts  of  the 
patient  Gdlert  expressed  his  wann  gratitude  for  his 
s<)Tereign*s  sympathy  and  kindness ;  adding,  however, 
the  words,  '^  'Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,'  whose  help 
caQDot  always  avail,  great  as  may  be  their  good-will. 
'Mj  help  oometh  from  the  Lord.' " 

His  sufferings,  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
now  becoming  intense,  he  sud,  "  What  is  my  pain  com- 
pared to  the  sorrows  of  my  Redeemer  1  He  was  reviled 
bj  his  own,  while  I,  all  unworthy  as  I  am,  am  honoured 
by  my  prince." 

He  entreated  the  bystanders  to  sustain  him,  in  event 
of  his  agonies  increasing,  by  prayer  and  words  of  com- 
fort <<  I  cannot  understand  much  now,"  he  said,  as 
his  strength  rapidly  declined ;  '*  only  let  me  hear  you 
proDonnoe  the  name  of  the  Redeemer ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  him  never  fails  to  inspire  me  with  fresh  courage 
and  joy/'  These  pious  and  holy  sentiments  were  dis- 
played in  the  brightest  light  when  he  received  the  Lord's 
Pepper  from  the  hands  of  Thalemann.  With  the  live- 
liest iaith  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  gospel  pro- 
nii5es,  while  he  exhorted  the  bystanders  to  rejoice  with 
him,  and  praise  Qod  for  his  men^.  H^  repeatedly 
a.^snred  Thalemann  that  he  now  experienced  the  all- 
cinqnering  power  and  sweetness  of  divine  consolation ; 
^d  that  now,  mora  than  ever,  he  pitied  the  wretched 
cc'Ddltion  of  tiiose  who  neglect  to  seek  and  find  their 
ofily  comfort  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer. 

When  at  length  he  felt  death  to  be  dose  at  hand,  he 
^^ed  the  physicians  how  long  the  final  conflict  was 
Hlielj  to  last;  and  when  told  about  an  hour,  said,  with 
i^plifted  hands  and  beaming  countenance, ''  Well,  thank 
W»  only  one  honr  longer!"  Then,  turning  on  his 
side,  he  engaged  in  silent  prayer,  Thalemann  and  his 
<-th£r  friends  commending  his  soul  to  God ;  and  shortly 
^'c^Ii  a&Ieep,  to  wake  no  more  for  this  world.  This  took 
place  towards  midnight  on  the  13th  of  December  1769. 
It  was  truly  the  happy  death  of  the  righteous,  which 
Gellert  had  so  often  asked  of  the  Lord. 

When  morning  dawned,  and  the  news  spread  through 
^ipzig  that  Gellert  had  died  in  the  night— that  this 
^>tlfal  servant  had  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord— 


the  voice  of  mourning  was  heard  thonghont  the  city ; 
and  the  deep  sorrow  displayed  by  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity testified  to  the  rare  d^;ree  of  affection  which 
the  departed  had  enjoyed  among  them,  and  exempli- 
fied the  words  of  Scripture,  ^The  memory  <tf  the  just 
shall  be  blessed."  Throughout  Germany  his  death  was 
himented,  while  his  merits  were  extolled  in  terms  which 
sometimes  overstepped  the  limits  to  be  observed  in  the 
praise  of  a  fellow-creature. 

Multitudes  thronged  the  house  of  mourning,  to  be- 
h(dd  once  more  the  beloved' features  now  fixed  in  death; 
and  many  kissed  the  folded  hands  of  the  dead,  and 
bathed  them  witii  their  tears ;  while  a  vast  company  of 
mourners  from  fax  and  near  foUowed  his  remains  to  their 
last  resting-place.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
8t.  John's  Churchyard ;  and  afterwards  another,  more 
worthy  ti  his  memory,  was  raised  to  him  in  the  interior 
of  the  church.  His  beloved  brother,  the  postmaster- 
general,  who  died  of  grief  at  losing  lum,  was  buried  by 
his  side. 

In  summing  up  the  individual  traits  of  Gellert^s  char- 
acter, the  first  that  attracts  our  notice  is  his  deep  piety, 
manifesting  itself  so  phiinly  and  beautifully  in  all  his 
life  and  conduct.  To  awaken  true  belief  in  his  hearers, 
was  the  prime  object  of  his  teaching,  while  his  own 
genuine  faith  imparted  to  his  public  discourses,  as  well 
as  to  his  conversation  in  private,  a  marvellous  and  soul- 
stirring  power.  With  a  true  heart  he*  dung  to  the 
blessed  Redeemer,  the  very  mention  of  whose  name  was 
sufiident  to  sustain  and  strengthen  his  drooping  spirit. 

From  the  year  1768  he  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he 
faithfully  chronicles  his  spiritual  experience,  acknow- 
ledging his  faults,  and  keeping  a  strict  account  of  his 
inner  and  outer  life.  A  good  example  this,  and  a  con- 
vindng  proof  what  a  solemn  matter  he  thought  it  to 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Christ 

His  Christian  character  was  well  displayed  in  his  rare 
benevolence  and  loving  sympathy  towards  others.  Ilis 
affections  were  specially  devoted  to  the  young,  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  was  highly  honoured  of  God  in  his 
work  among  them. 

His  benevolent  spirit  was  equalled  only  by  his  deep 
modesty  and  humility.  Ambition  was  unknown  to  him, 
and  whenever  any  special  honour  was  conferred  on  him, 
he  became  painfully  embarrassed,  and  shrank  back  as  if 
ashamed.  He  always  thought  he  deserved  no  such  dis- 
tinction, and  believed  himself  to  be  depriving  worthier 
men  of  their  rights. 

In  his  diary,  when  enumerating  the  benefits  received 
from  the  divine  hand  during  the  year,  he  always  men- 
tions with  special  thankfulness  the  preservation  of  his 
good  name,  from  scorn  and  slander.  He  liked  and  valued 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow -men,  though  he  never 
courted  it  or  strove  after  it  Nothing  pleased  him  so 
much  as  the  gratitude  of  persons  in  humble  life.  He 
was  overjoyed,  for  instance,  when  a  Prussian  sergeant 
waited  on  him,  saying  that  he  had  not  grudged  to  go 
several  leagues  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  see  Professor 
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Qellert  face  to  face,  and  thank  him  for  the  enjoyment 
obtained  from  his  works.  And  when,  on  his  hut  jour- 
ney from  Carlsbad,  he  was  resting  at  an  inn,  an  aged 
female  servant  timidly  approached  him,  and  asked  if 
he  were  the  gentleman  who  had  written  so  many  beau- 
tiful books,  the  unfeigned  joy  with  which  she  seized  and 
kissed  his  hand  was  a  pleasing  recollection  to  him  for 
many  a  day.  He  was  extremely  unassuming  in  his 
ifianners,  and  simple  in  all  his  tastes.  A  lady  sending 
him  a  pair  of  point-lace  ruffles,  such  as  men  wore  in 
those  days,  he  returned  her  his  hearty  thanks,  adding, 
that  he  had  never  worn  ruffles,  but  would  now  do  so  for 
her  sake,  though  in  general  he  attached  little  import- 
ance to  externals  of  this  kind. 

His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  high  order ;  and 
while  his  talk  was  attractive  in  an  eminent  degree,  it 
was  honourably  distinguished  by  child-like  innocence 
and  purity.  His  behaviour,  his  sayings,  bis  very  jests, 
were  pure  like  his  nund.  All  his  words  and  actions 
bore  the  stamp  of  genuine  piety. 

Such  was  Qellert  in  thought^  word,  and  deed.  Shall 
not  you  and  I,  dear  reader,  acknowledge  that  the  tears 
shed  at  his  grave  were  well  merited,  and  pray  God  that 
we,  like. him,  may  live  the  life  and  die  the  death  of  the 
rigliteous,— that  our  memory,  like  his,  may  be  truly 
blessed? 


[i\roto.— As  Geliert*s  Fables  made  a  great  impresiion  in 
GkrmaDy  daring  his  own  lift-time,  the  Translator,  at  the 
Editor's  request,  haa  supplied  speexmens,  which  are  here 
snbjoined.  ' '  The  Fainter  **  is  the  one  which  the  author  recited 
to  the  king.] 

Z. 

THE  FAINTER. 

15  Athens,  in  the  ancient  days, 

A  clever  man— so  runs  the  story— 

AVho  laboured  less  for  gain  than  glory, 

Painting  a ''  Mars,'*  showed  it  to  one  whose  pruse 

He  hoped  to  hear,  and  bid  him  say  his  say. 

"  Well,"  spoke  the  critic,  after  some  delay, 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  can't  commend  your  painting, 

Which,  to  be  truly  grand,  I  think,  should  show 

Less  striving  for  effect"  The  artist,  not  assenting, 

Now  in  his  own  defence  struck  many  a  blow. 

Unflinchingly  the  critic  still  maintained 

His  views,  though  not  an  inch  of  ground  he  guned. 


Next  comes  a  youth  not  over-wise, 

Stares  at  the  god  of  war,  and  cries. 

Without  a  moment^s  pause  for  thought, 

"  Heavens !  what  a  masterpiece  you've  wr^ht ! 

Ah,  what  a  foot !    With  what  address 

The  nails  you've  managed  to  express ! 

Mars  on  your  canvas  lives,  I  swear ; 

Consummate  skill  and  art  divine 

Alike  in  shield  and  hehn  i^ypear. 

And  on  the  sumptuous  armour  shine.'* 

At  this  iq^plause  the  painter  winced. 

And  viewed  his  friend  with  rueful  air. 

'*  Ah  now,**  he  sighed,  "  I  fed  convinced 

Your  censures,  if  severe,  are  faur." 

Scarce  had  the  witiess  youngister  Md  "  Good-dsj " 

When  from  the  canvas  ^  Mais'*  was  wiped  away. 

My  friend,  'tis  plain  that  you've  some  cause  to  grkre 
O'er  woik  when  honest  critics  cannot  praise  it ; 
But  should  it  e'er  a  fool's  applause  receive, 
Why,  then,  there's  nothing  left  but  to  erase  it 


IL 

THE  USUBER. 

A  vsvBEK  a  princely  fortune  made, 
Though  not  by  fraud  or  even  tricks  of  trade ; 
But— as  he  vowed— because  Heaven  deigned  to  UesB 
His  honest  toil  and  give  him  great  success. 
Eager  to  show  the  gratitude  that  filled 
His  swelling  breast,  he  now  b^;an  to  build 
An  almshouse,  doubtless  hoping  that  t^  Lord 
This  pious  undertaking  would  reward. 
When  all  was  ready,  in  exultant  mood. 
Viewing  the  goodly  pile,  the  miser  stood. 
Thinking  how  well  the  work  of  love  would  psj, 
When  a  shrewd  neighbour  chanced  to  pass  that  «ay. 
The  miser,  who  most  ardently  desired 
To  hear  his  stately  hospital  admired, 
Now  in  a  tone  of  triumph  asked  his  friend 
If  it  were  laige  enough  to  suit  the  end. 
"Why  not  ?"  was  the  reply ;  ** 'tis  noUy  pisnned 
A  welcome  reftige  for  a  numerous  band ; 
But  if  you  mean  it  as  a  home  lor  all 
Whom  you've  made  poor,  the  bnUdin^s  far  tM 
small  r 
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TII.-TEB   FLIGHT   OF   CALTIH   FEOM   PABIS. 

BT  THE  REV.  J.  A.  WYLUB^  £LD. 

Paris;  iii  tw^M  infiuenct^Grandeur  of  hittory^An  ancient  voe  r^paUed^Cdlvin  evangdmnff'^Calvin  in  thepalau — 
Oop'a  oralion—Tht  SaHfcnne  in  a  flame^Cop  JUes—CaHvin  escapei,  disguited  at  a  vine-dreBter—His  life  at  Angou- 
limt—Tkt  " IniiituU»'''-^Intervieio  between  Cahin  and  L^evre^Ooet  to  Poitien^Ibrms  a  eehool  of  diteipUt-^They 
meet  in  a  eave^Albot  Pontkui—Firet  ceMnvJtian  of  the  Supper  in  Franee—Firat  miseion  of  evangdiete-^VieU  to 
PoUien  m  1869— 7te  j»reani<  atpeet^lte  univenUy—Sctdptwres  of  its  eathedral^Decay  and  drearinea. 


fHERE  aie  spots  to  whicli  the  some- 

wliat  remarkable  property  belongs  of 

originatiDg  two  entirely  opposite  sets 

of  influence,  and  so  of  becoming  by 

turns  the  devastators  and  the  renovators  of  the 

world.    The  capital  of  France  is  one  of  those 

spot&    If  Paris  gave  Pepin  to  the  popedom,  not 

less  is  it  true  that  Paris  gave  Calvin  to  the  Be- 

formation.     The  first  of   the  Gothic  kings  to 

present  himself  at  the  baptismal  font)  and  to  bow 

in  spiritual  vassalage  before  the  chair  of  Peter, 

Pepin  was  rewarded  for  his  submission  with  the 

lofty  title  of  ''  eldest  son  of  the  Church/'  and  that 

distinction  the  rulers  of  France  have  proudly 

worn  ever  since ;  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes 

of  thirteen  centuries  they  have  striven  to  show 

themselves   not  undeserving  of  it    And  what 

lias  the    consequence   beeni     Even   this,  that 

all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  even  to 

our  own  day,  Paris  has  been  the  main  centre  of 

that  political  influence  by  which  the  Pope  has 

been  able  to  establish  Ms  kingdom  of  darkness, 

and  hold  the  nations  of  Europe  in  chains. 

Bat,  by  the  ordination  of  an  all-wise  Providence, 
when  the  Papacy  had  completed  its  cycle  of 
dominion,  and  the  time  came  that  it  should  begin 
to  £il],  there  arose  in  the  capital  of  France  another 
chief  yet  mightier  in  the  spiritual  than  Pepin  had 
been  iu  the  political  sphere.  If  Noyon  was  the 
scene  of  Calvin's  first  birth,  Paris  was  the  scene 
of  his  second  birth;  and  this  last  it  was  which 
made  him  the  Reformer.  With  the  day  of 
his  second  birth  at  Paris,  began  those  influ- 
ences which,  waxing  stronger  every  day,  and 
holding  on  their  course  amid  battles  and  stakes 
and  revolutions,  were  destined  to  subvert  the 
empire  of  Borne,  and  rend  the  chains  by  which 
she  held  the  nations  in  slavery.  like  another 
568 


Moses  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  Calvin's  spiritual 
cradle  was  placed  beside  the  throne  of  the  ^  eldest 
sou  of  the  Church ;"  and  from  the  foot  of  Pepin's 
chair  he  went  forth  to  liberate  his  brethren. 
These  contrasts  in  history  are  very  instructive. 
They  shed  a  beautiful  light  upon  the  providence 
of  God.  They  show  us  that  the  great  Ruler  has 
fixed  a  time  and  a  place  for  every  event  and  for 
every  man,  and  that  he  sets  the  good  over  against 
the  evil 

What  a  sublime  scheme  is  History,  as  it  passes 
before  the  eye  of  Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne 
of  heaven ;  how  vast  its  range,  how  orderly  its 
movements,  and  how  perfect  its  equity!  With 
what  an  admirable  bahmce  is  one  event  made  to 
stand  over  against  another,  and  with  what  in- 
flexible righteousness  do  the  calamities  of  one  age 
redress  the  crimes  of  a  former.  We  who  remain 
but  a  few  years  upon  earth  can  see  only  a  fraction 
of  the  circle.  We  ought  to  prolong  our  sojourn 
here  three  centuries  at  least  before  pronouncing 
an  exhaustive  judgment  upon  any  one  event. 
What  could  one  who  lived  only  during  the  six- 
teenth century  have  thought  of  the  gigantic 
crimes  of  that  age  1  How  often  must  the  doubt 
have  risen  in  his  mind  whether  there  was  a  God  I 
But  had  he  tarried  till  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  gone  round  the  nations  and  thrones  by  whom 
these  crimes  were  done,  and  seen  the  woes  under 
which  they  lie  overwhelmed,  he  would  have  had 
no  need  of  one  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  to  assure  him  that  the  government 
of  the  Supreme  is  inflexibly  just ;  and  that  if  it 
delays  its  vengeance,  it  is  only  that  the  stroke 
may  be  the  more  crushing  when  it  falls.  "  Verily 
there  is  a  Gk>d  that  judgeth  in  the  eartL" 

We  left  Paris  commoved.  Great  multitudes 
were  day  after  day  thronging  the  gates  of  the 
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LouTrey  and  filling  its  spacious  saloons,  and  when 
these  could  no  longer  contain  them,  crowding  the 
churches  till  nave  and  aisle  ovezflowed.  What 
has  happened  1  Two  converted  friars  are  preach- 
ing, and  the  city  is  flocldng  to  hear.  Verily  ft 
does  seem  as  if  the  hopes  of  the  eyaogelicalsy  so 
often  baulked,  are  now  at  last  to  be  realized. 
And  wUih  lihe  conversion  of  Pans  will  come  tihe 
conversiooL  of  Fcaaoe;  and  if  the  go^el  shall 
triumph  in  the  kingdom  of  Pepin,  what  nation 
may  it  not  hope  to  bind  to  its  chariot-wheel! 
Can  Spain,  can  Itdiy  long  shut  out  the  light! 
What  a  glorious  morning  18  breaking  on  the  earth; 
and  what  an  anay  of  nations,  with  Frsnoe  at  their 
head,  are  coming  out  of  the  darkness,  and  are 
b^imiing  to  wash  their  lobes  and  make  them 
white  in  the  holy  beauties  of  Ghristianity  1  But, 
alas  !  France  Altered  on  the  threshold,  and  wil^ 
France,  Spain  and  Italy  turned  back ;  and  as  they 
take  the  downward  road,  we  fancy  we  can  hear 
the  same  Voice  which  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Ghorarin  and  Beihsaida  of  old  passing  sentence 
upon  them,  and  adjudging  them  to  abide  three 
centuries  in  the  daikness,  and  to  endure  woes  a 
hundred  times  more  terrible  than  any  they  oouM 
possibly  have  encountered  in  fighting  their  way 
into  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  liberfy.  "Woe 
unto  thee,"  Franoel  *'woe  unto  thee^*  Spun! 
'*  woe  unto  thee^"  Italy  1  '^  for  if  tiie  mighty  works 
which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  l^rre 
and  Sidon,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  But  I  say  unto  you,  it 
shall  be  more  tolerable  £6r  l^re  and  Sdon  at  the 
day  of  judgment  than  for  you.  And  thou,"  Paris, 
^*  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought 
down  to  hell:  for  if  the  mighty  works  which 
have  been  done  In  liiee  had  been  done  in  Sodom, 
it  would  have  remained  unto  this  day.** 

We  now  return  to  Qdvin,  who  was  the  centre 
of  the  Befoimalaon,  and  the  suecesdve  stages  of 
whose  career  are  the  indices  of  corresponding 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  gospel  We  left 
him  at  Fans,  prosecuting  with  noiseless  energy 
the  work  of  evangdiAng.  The  saloons,  tlie  halls 
of  the  Sorbonne,  the  very  streets  were  then  ring- 
ing with  eode&aastieal  polemics.  In  these  noisy 
combats  Calvin  cared  but  little  to  nnngle.  His 
ambition  was  to  win  victories  which,  if  less  osten- 
tatious, would  be  &r  more  durablsL    He  wished, 


like  his  old  sagacious  teacher — so  wise  in  his 
honesty — Mathurin  Cordier,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions aolid^,  and  not  to  spend  life  in  rearing 
structures  which  after  a  little  while  would  be 
sure  to  topple  down.  He  desired  to  baptize  men 
for  the  stake;  to  make  converts  who  would 
endure  the  fir&  And  so,  turning  aside  from  the 
groups  of  disputants  in  the  stroet^  he  entered  the 
private  hooaes  of  the  dtiaens^  conversed  with  the 
family  on  tlie  tiungs  tiiat  belonged  to  their  peace, 
and  converted  a  soul,  while  his  friends  out»de 
had  but  demoliriied  a  syflogiBm.  CUvin  was  the 
pioneer  of  all  who  have  once  his  time  laboured 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lapsed  nmsngn. 

The  fiune  he  so  earnestly  sought  to  flee  from  did 
but  tiie  more  follow  him.    "Hiw  name  was  men- 
tioned in  the  palace  of  Margaret     The  Qaeen  of 
Navaire  nrast  needs  see  tJie  yoong  evangelist 
We  tremble  as  we  behold  Calvin  entering  the 
Louvre.     They  who  are  in  kings'  houses  wear 
soft  clothing^  and  leani  bo  pursue  middle  courses. 
If  Calvin  is  to  be  all  to  the  CSiurch,  he  must  be 
nothing  to  kings  and  queens.    We  tremble  the 
more  because  tiiere  was  in  Calvin,  in  combination 
with  his  sternness  of  principle  and  singular  up- 
rightness of  aim,  a  tenderness  of  heart,  and  a 
yearning,  not  for  praise,  but  for  sympathy  ^th 
his  views,  which  might  render  him  somewhat 
soaceptible  to  the  blandishments  and  flatteries  of 
a  court     But  God  went  with  him  to  the  palace, 
and  preserved  him  from  the  snares  zpaad  around 
his  feet.     His  penetration  discovered  even  then, 
what  became  manifest  to  all  in  the  fotnre  life  of 
Margaret,  that  though  her  piety  was  genuine,  it 
was  neverthdess  clouded  with  myslidsm,  and 
that  her  opinions  were  too  halting  and  hesitatiBg 
to  compass  a  foil  reformation  of  the  Church. 
He  judged,  then,  that  he  could  not  lay  himself 
folfy  alongside  of  the  Queen  of  Kavane.    S^l 
there  were  points  of  aimilarily  not  a  few  between 
tiiem,  which  begat  a  mutual  admiration.     There 
was  in  both  a  beautiful  genius^  there  was  in  both 
a  lofty  soul,  and  in  both  there  was  what  is  the 
b^;inning  and  the  end  of  all  piety, — ^a  deep 
heaven-begotten  reverence  and  love  of  the  Saviour. 
Margaret  did  not  conceal  her  admirafaon  of  the 
young  evangdist    Around  him  there  breathed 
tlie  serenity  of  strength,  betokening  the  presence 
of  a  power  which,  altiiou^  endunned  in  a  in«terial 
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framework  Bomewhat  too  finely  strong,  was  sure 
to  accomplish  great  lMng9  in  the  fotore.  GalTiB 
vent  often  to  the  jialaoe.  Maigaret  consulted 
him  in  ai&irs  of  moment,  so  greatly  did  she  eon- 
fide  in  his  praclaeal  wisdom.  In  short,  the  bonds 
between  the  two  were  grooving  stronger  every  day, 
when  an  event  Cidl  out  that  drove  Calvin  from 
Paris,  and  pot  an  end  to  the  danger,  if  ever  it 
had  existed,  of  anking  tibe  chief  of  the  Beforma- 
tioa  in  the  conrt  chaplain. 

Nichdas  Oop,  the  phyddan,  was  rector  of  the 
Sofbonne,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Calvin.  It 
was  Oetobw  1533,  and  the  session  of  the  Uni- 
Teisity  was  to  commence  on  the  first  of  next 
month  (All-Saints'  Day),  when  Cop  wonld  have 
to  grace  tlie  opemng  vdth  an  inangonj  address. 
What  an  occasion !  thought  Calvin,  who  longed 
to  have  the  gospel  preached  from  this  the  most 
pablic  of  all  the  pnlpits  of  Christendom.  He 
went  to  his  Mend  Oop,  and  broke  to  him  his 
stratagem  of  bringing  the  go^l  into  the  Univer- 
sity, as  Margaret  had  already  brought  it  into  the 
chorches.  Bnt  Oop  felt  unequal  to  the  task  of 
composing  sudi  an  address  as  the  occasion  de- 
manded, and  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
friends  that  Oalvin  should  write  and  that  Cop 
should  read  the  oration.  It  was  a  bold  experi- 
ment :  those  who  made  It  were  not  unaware  of 
its  risks,  bat  they  had  resolved  to  venture  upon 
them. 

The  Ist  of  November  came.     A  brilliant  as- 
sembly-—composed  of  the  prof  esBors  and  students, 
of  many  Fnmdsean  finars  who  more  than  half- 
suspected  Oop,  of  the  HUe  of  the  learned  men  of 
Paris,  and  of  not  a  few  fiiends  of  the  gospel  who 
had  had  a  hint  of  what  was  to  happoi— convened 
on  the  occasion.    On  a  bench  apart  sat  Calvin. 
Cop  rose,  and  his  first  words  were  waited  for  in 
de^  silence.      He  proceeded  to  pronounce  a 
thorou^ly  academic  address,  which  set  forth, 
under  the  name  of  "Christian  philosophy,"  the 
fondamental  doctrines  oi  the  gospel    The  noble 
sentmieBtB  were  dothed  In  dear,  simple^  yet 
nujestic  keguage.    ''  Free  grace"  was  the  key- 
note of  Hie  diKMJurse.    We  can  well  Imagine  the 
nm^^  ftelingB  with  whkh  ft  was  receded  by 
the  aadieneeL   Re  fiat  oipieerfon  on  the  oonnte- 
naaces  of  tibe  heaieia  was  Itet  of  bbnk  astonieb- 
moit     Bj4aMl4y  a  faee  here  and  there  began  to 


kindle  into  delight :  the  doctrine  was  there  find- 
ing a  welcome.  But  others  became  uneasy  on 
their  seats.  The  monks  especially  were  greatly 
agitated :  they  knit  their  biows,  shot  out  wrath- 
ful g^oes,  and  muttered  hoorsdy  to  one  another. 
They  saw  through  the  thin  disguise  in  which  the 
gospel  was  veiled,  and  knew  perfectly  that  the 
doctrines  that  were  being  prodaimed  would  lay 
their  whole  system  In  the  dust  When  the 
assembly  rose  then  the  storm  burst  Heresy  had 
reached  an  astounding  pitch  of  audacity  :  it  was 
rearing  its  head  in  the  Sorbonae.  It  must  be 
met  with  equal  vigour,  and  struck  down  at  once. 

Cop  was  denounoed  to  the  Pktfliament,  then 
the  supreme  judge  and  executioner  of  heretics. 
He  was  summoned  to  answer  at  its  bar.  IVe- 
ceded  and  fortified  by  the  whole  insignia  and 
pomp  of  his  office  as  Bector  of  the  University,  he 
was  already  on  his  way  to  obey  its  summons  A 
friend,  piessiug  throu^  the  crowd,  whispered  into 
his  ear  that  he  was  maiching  to  his  death.  He 
fled  to  Basle^  and  escaped  the  &te  already  deter- 
mined against  him. 

When  Cop  was  gone,  it  b^gan  to  be  rumoured 
that  the  real  author  of  the  address  which  had  set 
University  and  Parliament  in  a  flame  was  still  in 
Paris,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  Calvin. 
He  must  be  burned.  Already  the  lieuteuant- 
ctiminal,  the  fomous  Jean  Morin,  was  on  his  way 
to  apprehend  him.  A  few  fiiends  came  running 
into  his  room,  and  implored  him  to  flea  Scarce 
had  they  spoken  when  the  knocking  of  the 
offioers  at  the  outer  gate  was  heard.  Now  their 
heavy  tramp  echoed  in  the  corridor :  another  mo- 
ment, and  Calvin  would  be  on  his  way  to  the 
Condergerie,  to  oome  oiit  thence  only  to  the 
sti&e.  That  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  blow 
to  the  Beforaurtion,  and  wonld  probably  have 
changed  the  whole  future  of  Ohiistendom.  But 
Ood  interposed  at  this  momeiit  of  peril  While 
some  of  Calvin^s  friends  detained  the  officers  at 
the  door  as  best  tiiey  eoidd,  others,  sdsing  the 
sheets  on  his  bed,  hastily  twisted  them  into  a 
npe^  and  let  him  down  through  the  window  into 
the  street  Thus  he  escaped  as  a  Inrd  fixHU  the 
snare  of  the  fowler. 

Dropped  into  the  street^  Calvin  traversed  Paris 
with  rapid  steps,  and  readied  the  suburbs.  His 
first  ai^tation  had  subdded  3  and  ee^ying  a  vine- 
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dresser's  cottage,  the  owner  of  whicb  be  knew  was 
a  friend  of  the  gospel,  he  entered,  and  with  his 
assistance  arranged  the  plan  of  his  flight  He 
doffed  his  own  dress,  put  on  the  coat  of  the  vine- 
dresser, and,  with  a  gardener's  hoe  on  his  shoulder, 
set  out  on  his  journey.  He  went  forth  scarce 
knowing  whither  he  went — ^the  pioneer  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  in  future  years  were,  in 
this  and  similar  disguises,  to  escape  from  France. 
Calvin  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  scene  of  his 
conversion  would  be  also  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  gospel,  as  he 
believed,  was  about  to  obtain  a  triumph  in  the 
churches,  in  the  University,  and  in  the  Palace  of 
Finance,  he  had  to  flee.  Nevertheless  he  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  divine  ordering.  God  had 
arranged  a  different  future  to  both  France  and 
Calvin  from  that  which  the  young  Reformer  had 
painted  to  himself.  France  was  to  harden  her 
heart  that  God  might  glorify  his  power  upon 
her;  and  Calvin  was  to  go  into  exile  that  he 
might  in  solitude  prepare  those  great  works  by 
which  he  was  to  bea)me  the  Beformer  of  the 
world,  and  to  speak,  not  to  his  own  age  only,  but 
to  the  ages  of  the  future. 

Turning  southward,  Calvin  traversed  those  fine 
plains  and  rich  valleys  which  the  Loire  and  the 
Clam  water ;  and  after  some  weeks  of  wandering, 
he  reached  Angoulftme,  the  birth-place  of  Mar- 
garet Here  he  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  noble 
mansion  of  Du  Tillet  This  family  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  France :  it  was  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished for  talent  than  for  wealth,  some  of  its  mem- 
bers filling  high  offices  in  Paris.  It  was  strange 
that  the  exile  should  present  himself  at  this  door. 
The  explanation  is  this,  that  in  Paris  Calvin  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the  family — a 
young  canon,  to  whom  he  had  imparted  a  know- 
ledge of  the  gospel  He  was  not  mistaken  in 
thus  presuming  upon  the  friendship  so  formed, 
for  he  received  the  warmest  welcome  from  the 
young  Du  Tillet^  then  the  only  occupant  of  the 
mansion ;  and  was  forthwith  installed  in  the  lib- 
rary, which  was  one  of  the  finest  of  which  France, 
or  indeed  any  other  country,  could  in  that  age 
boast, — it  contained  not  fewer  than  some  four 
thousand  volumes.  The  exile  needed  rest :  he 
needed  time  for  meditation  and  reading,  if  he  was 
to  be  equipped  for  those  great  conflicts  in  which  lus 


whole  future  life  was  to  be  passed.    Calvin  found 
it  under  this  princely  and  friendly  roof    He  could 
not  but  adore  the  hand  of  God,  which,  instead  of 
a  dungeon,  had  opened  for  him  in  a  wondrous  way 
this  quiet  asylum.    A  beam:  of  joy  shone  into  his 
souL    Around  him  were  the  mighty  dead,  with 
nothing  to  interrupt  his  converse  with  them. 
He  had  come  here  athirst  lot  knowledge^  and  at 
these  fountains  he  might  drink  his  fill    The 
young  canon  who  had  opened  the  door  to  him 
had  cLiims  on  his  society  which  Calvin  could  not 
disregard  ;   and  hours  of  sweet  and  profitable 
intercourse  did  the  two  fidends  pass  together. 
But  these  hours  had  to  be  redeemed.    Whole 
nights  without  sleep,  and  days  on  which  food 
was  scarcely  tasted,  would  Calvin  pass,  that  he 
might  satisfy  his  immense  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  his  capacity,  also  immense,  of  acquiring  it 
It  was  here  that  Calvin  projected  the  noblest  of 
all  his  works — ^'the  finest  work  of  the  Befor- 
mation,"  as  D'Aubignl  styles  it — ^lus  **  Institates." 
Not  that  he  actually  wrote  it  here ;  but  here,  in 
this  noble  library,  by  reading  and  meditation,  he 
collected  the  materials  of  that  imperishable  work. 
It  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  apdo^es 
which  the  early  fi&thers  offered  for  the  martyrs 
who  suffered  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Calm 
saw  men  dying  at  the  stake  for  the  same  gospel : 
should  he  not  lift  up  his  voice  and  prodaim  in 
the  face  of  the  world  the  truth  and  glory  of  their 
cause?    This  was  but  justice  to  the  men  who 
were  pouring  out  their  blood ;  and  justice,  too^ 
to  their  persecutors,  many  of  whom,  moved  by  & 
blind  but  not  therefore  guiltless  zeal,  were  putting 
them  to  deatL    But  to  do  this  effectively,  he 
must  prepare  himself  by  years  of  reading,  medi- 
tation, and  prayer.     Then,  when  he  had  so  pre- 
pared himself,  he  spoke ;  and  spoke  with  a  voice 
that  sounded  through  Europe,  and  the  mighty 
reverberations  of  which  will  go  down  the  agea^ 
bearing  with  them  the  condemnation  of  the  perse- 
cutor and  the  vindication  of  the  martyr.    Oalvin*s 
^'  Institutes"  were  the  first  note  of  that  mdversal 
alleluia  which  will  be  sung  over  the  fall  of  hss  in 
whose  skirts  shall  be  found  ''  the  blood  of  the 
saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."    Tears  after, 
a  Popish  ecclesiastic,  on  visiting  the  library  of 
Du  TiUet,  cast  around  him  a  severe  look,  and 
exclaimed,  **  This  is  the  smithy  where  the  modem 
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Yolcan  forged  his  bolts  ;  here  it  was  that  he 
woYe  the  web  of  the  **  Institntea,"  which  we  may 
call  the  Talmnd  or  Koran  of  heresy.*' 

One  episode  of  Ms  sojoom  at  Angoul^me  we 
mtist  narrate :  it  is  a  touching  ona    Lkfeybb^ 
who  still  sairived,  was  living  at  Nerac,  not  fax 
from  Angoul^e,  enjoying  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  Masgaset.    Calvin,  who  had  never 
met  him,  yearned  to  see  the  man  who  had  first 
opened  the  door  of  France  to  the  Reformation, 
and  set  out  to  visit  him.     The  aged  doctor  and 
the  young  Beformer  met  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Calvin  was  charmed  with  the  candour,  the  humi- 
lity, the  dear  knowledge,  and  the  loving  spirit 
of  Lefevre — lights  that  appeared  to  shine  the 
brighter  in  proportion  as  he  in  whom  they  dwelt 
drew  towards  the  tomb.     Lefevre,  on  his  part, 
was  equally  struck  with  Calvin :  the  depth  of 
his  intellect  and  the  range  of  his  views  marked 
him  out  as  a  reformer  of  loftier  stature  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  known.     In  truth,  he  viewed 
with  something  of  dismay  the  future  as  sketched 
with  the  bold  hand  of  Calvin ;  for  Lefevre  was 
one  of  those  who  dreamed  of  retaining  the  Pope 
and  caniinals  and  bishops,  and  transforming  them 
all  into  evangelical  pastors  ;  in  short,  of  uniting 
the  tyranny  of  the  Infallibility  with  the  liberty 
of  the  Bible.     Calvin  was  for  taking  down  the 
old  fabric,  and  rearing  a  new  one.  This,  of  course, 
would  cause  no  little  noise  and  dust^  as  when  did 
not  such  inconvenience  attend  the  removal  of  a 
rotten  building !     Lefevre's  method  was  to  patch 
ity  and  keep  it  standing;  and  stand  it  did  till 
the  ReYolution  of  1789  came  to  take  it  down  in 
"  fire,  and  blood,  and  vapour  of  smoke."    Lefevre 
surveyed  Calvin,  and,  recalling  his  own  words  to 
Fare],  that  God  would  send  a  deliverer,  and  that 
th^  should  see  it,  said,  **  Toung  man,  I  perceive 
that  Qod  will  make  use  of  you  in  restoring  the 
kingdom  of  the  gospel  in  France." 

After  a  six  months*  stay  in  Angoul^me  and  the 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood — Calvin's  Wart- 
buig — ^he  returned  northward,  the  storm  having 
blown  over,  to  Poitiers.  Two  leagues  distant 
from  that  town  is  the  battiefield  where,  in  1356, 
the  Black  Prince  met  the  armies  of  France  under 
John  of  Valois,  and  won  his  famous  victory. 
Here,  in  the  spring  of  1584,  we  behold  a  humble 
soldier  arrlTUig  to  b^ghi  a  battle  which  should 


change  the  face  of  the  world.  Thin,  pale,  and 
angularly  unobtrusive,  yet  the  beauty  of  his 
genius  and  the  extent  of  Ids  knowledge  soon 
drew  around  the  stranger  a  circle  of  charmed 
Mends.  In  this  district  in  former  times  lived 
Abelard ;  and  the  traces  he  had  left  behind  him, 
not  yet  wholly  effiiced,  hdped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  Calvin.  Poitiers  was  then  a  place  of  great 
importance :  it  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Uni- 
versity, and  its  citizens  numbered  amongst  them 
men  eminent  for  their  rank,  for  their  learning,  or 
for  their  profesdomJ  ability.  The  prior  of  Trois- 
Moutiers  opened  his  door  to  the  young  Reformer, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  in  their  daily  walks  by  the  banks  of 
the  Oain,  Calvin  unfolded  to  these  friends  the 
true  glory  of  the  gospel  and  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  drawing  them  away  firom 
idle  ceremonies  and  dead  formulas  to  those  living 
truths  of  the  Spirit's  revelation  by  which  the 
heart  is  renewed  and  the  life  changed.  Some 
contemned  the  words  spoken  to  them ;  but  others 
received  them  with  meekness  and  joy,  and  in 
after  years  died  as  martyrs  for  the  trutL  Among 
these  converts  was  Ponthus,  abbot  of  a  Benedic- 
tine convent  and  head  of  a  patrician  fiunily. 
Forsaking  a  brilliant  position,  he  was  the  first 
abbot  in  France  who  openly  professed  himself  a 
disciple  of  the  gospel  Among  his  descendants 
were  some  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  Refor- 
mation ;  and  to  this  day  the  family  has  continued 
steadfastiy  on  the  side  of  Protestantism,  adorning 
it  by  their  piety  not  less  than  by  their  rank. 
The  late  Count  Alexander  de  St  George,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Evangelical  Society 
of  Geneva,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Abbot 
Ponthus. 

It  was  at  Poitiers  that  the  evangelization  of 
France  in  a  systematic  way  began.  The  school 
or  congregation  which  Calvin  here  formed  com- 
prehended persons  in  all  conditions  of  life  — 
canons,  lawyers,  professors,  counts,  tradesmen. 
They  held  their  re-unions  in  the  garden  of  the 
Basses  Trielles,  like  the  Platonists  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  there,  as  the  Papists  have  said,  were 
the  first  beginnings  in  France  of  Protestant  con- 
venticles and  councila 

By-and-by  it  was  thought  prudent  to  discon- 
tinue these  meetings  in  the  Basses  Triellefl^  and 
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to  seek  some  more  remote  and  solitaiy  placa 
The  xieiglibourhood  of  Poitiec%  being  of  the  lime- 
stone formation,  abotmds  in  cavernB.  About 
three  miles  distant^  in  the  de^  ravine  which 
nms  past  Poitiers,  and  ifduch  is  watered  by  the 
livulet  of  the  dain,  is  a  spot  particularlj  rocky ; 
and  there  a  laige  eave  was  fixed  oa  as  the  place 
of  the  f  atore  assemUings  <^  tiiese  convertSw  Th^ 
went  in  small  parties  and  by  difimnt  routes  to 
their  place  of  rendezvous.  To  this  day  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  Covin's  Gkotto;  and  in  this 
cave,  80  fiar  as  is  known,  the  sacrament  iA  the 
Supper  was,  for  the  first  time  in  France^  dis- 
pensed after  the  Protestant  fashion.  The  little 
company  of  disdples  gathered  round  the  sym- 
bols ;  and  Calvin,  after  the  reading  of  the  Woid 
and  prayer,  handed  round  the  bread  and  the  cop, 
of  which  all  partook,  even  as  in  the  upper  room 
in  Jerusalem  sixteen  centuries  before;  The  place 
had  none  of  the  grandeurs  of  cathedral,  but  the 
glory  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  enlightened  it. 
No  chant  of  priest  and  no  swell  of  organ  accom- 
panied the  service  ;  but  the  voice  of  fervent 
prayer  and  praise  rose  there,  and  with  these 
ascended  to  heaven  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers 
who  were  holding  fellowship  with  Him  whose 
presence  overshadowed  them.  How  often  since^ 
in  the  dens  and  caves  of  France,  in  its  forests 
and  wildernesses  and  mountains,  have  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Reformation  assembled  to  offer  their 
prayers^  and  sing  their  psalms,  and  celebrate  their 
worship!  And  He  who  disdains  the  goigeous 
temple  which  unholy  rites  defile  has  been  present 
with  them,  and  spoken  to  their  souls  in  these 
sanctuaries,  whose  walls  were  the  mountains  and 
whose  roof  was  the  open  sky. 

Another  circumstance  helps  to  centre  in  Poi- 
tiers no  little  of  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
that  great  second  birth-day  of  Christendom.  It 
was  from  this  town  that  a  little  band  of  mission- 
aries commissioned  by  Calvin  went  forth  to  travel 
through  France^  and  sow  the  seed  of  the  gospel 
in  that  kingdom.  This  is  the  first  home*mission 
agency  set  agoing  in  modem  times.  They  were 
only  three — a  small  army  for  the  conquest  of  so 
great  a  country — but  all  of  them  were  found 
faithful;  and  in  due  time  other  labourers  were 
added  to  them.  The  west  of  Fiance  was  their 
main  field  of  labour ;  and  their  success  may  be 


gneased  at  finom  the  wrath  of  the  priests,  of  whicb 
they  soon  became  the  objects,  but  whose  porsoit 
they  contrived  to  elude.  Two  of  these  mis^on* 
ariea  laboured  in  this  work  to  their  dying  day ; 
the  third  was  seized  at  Ghambeny,  in  Savoy,  and 
bumedy  confessing  CSuist  Calvin  hims^  still 
abode  at  Poitiers  ;  and  when  he  took  his  depart- 
ure (1534)  he  did  not  leave  it  as  he  fiound  it. 
He  had  kindled  a  light  in  it  whichi  contdnued  to 
bum  after  he  was  gone.  The  church  which  he 
had  founded  in  Poitiers  embraced  many  me& 
of  position  and  leaminft  and  it  took  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Beforma- 
tion. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  know  the  present 
condition  of  Poitiers^  and  whether  it  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  evangelical  eminence  which  it  gave 
when  Calvin  visited  it  %    The  writer,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  traversed  the  same  district  of  France 
which  the  footsteps  of  Cslvin,  fleeing  from  Paris, 
have  made  daasio  g^und  to  the  student  of  the 
Hefozmaticm.     We  passed  aLoi^  in  the  autumn 
of  1869,  by  the  great  valley  of  the  Loire,  visiting 
Orleans^  Tours,  Poitiers,  Angoul^me,  and  Bor- 
deanx.    Specially  did  we  halt  at  Poitiersi  know- 
ing who  had  made  it,  for  a  brief  q[>ace,  the  place 
of  his  sojourn  three  hundred  years  before,    Pol- 
tiers,  we  dare  say,  like  the  little  town  of  Aosta  in 
Italy,  is  noways  proud  of  this  e{»aode  in  its  his- 
tory, and  would  rather  e&oe  all  the  tnuses  of  its 
illustrious  visitor ;  and  to  say  sooth,  Poitiers  has 
been  very  successful  in  doing  sa     We  question 
whether  there  be  half-a-doaen    persons  in  all 
Poitiers  who  have  the  least  notion  of  the  fiacts  ve 
have  been  detailing,  or  ever  heard  that  Calrin 
once  honoured,  or,  as  they  would  say,  defiled  their 
city  with  his  presence.     Persecution  has  long 
since  cast  down  and  rased  to  its  foundatiema  the 
evangelical  church  which  the  Befotmer  founded 
here ;  and  the  Poitiers  of  this  day  is  a  most  un- 
exceptionably  Catholic  city,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  dreariness  and   stagnation   reigning  in  its 
streets,  and  the  vacuity  and  ignorance  which  maj 
be  so  plainly  read  in  the  faces  of  its  citisen^ 
The  landscape  around  it  is,  doubtless,  as  when 
Calvin  went  in  and  out  at  its  gates.    There  is  the 
clear,  dry,  balmy  sky  overhead;   there  is  the 
winding  and  picturesque  ravine  immediately  be- 
neath it  on  the  north,  with  the  rivulet  watering 
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its  bottom,  and  ite  sidfli  hue  temced  with 
viDe%  there  ovtrlniBg  ly  whits  limestono  lodu, 

while  clamps  of  cottages  amid  fniit^tnei^  and 
water-mills,  are  seen  along  its  conrse:  North  and 
south  of  the  town  are  spread  those  plains  on 
which  the  Black  Prince,  in  the  fbniteenth.  cen- 
tary,  marshalled  his  English  howmen,  and  where 
CalviD,  two  hundred  years  later,  restored  to  its 
original  simplicity  that  rite  which  commemorates 
an  infinitely  greater  victory  than  ever  was  here,  or 
anywhere  ebe  on  earthy  acfaoeYed  hy  wanioc. 
Uocbaiiged  too,  or,  If  dianged,  only  sli^^tly,  since 
the  times  of  OJvin,  is  the  town  itsel£  Here  has 
Poitiers  been  sitting  all  the  while  nnrsing  its 
orthodo^i  till  nothing  else  almost  is  left  it  to 
nurae,  and  tSU  its  cfattiches  and  edifices  hate 
grown  hoaiy  and  toiteiii^  and  till  the  very 
chunes  of  its  bells  bare  a  weird  tinkle,  and 
the  faces  of  its  men  and  women  wear  an  elfic 
look. 

PoitieiB  has  a  large  qoadiangolar  place  in  the 
centre,  with  fountain  in  the  middle,  andii  dock-* 
tower  in  one  of  its  sides.  iVom  this  square  ran 
ont  narrow  and  winding  lanes  in  all  directions. 
In  one  of  these  lanes  are  the  college  buildings, 
tmoDg  whose  professors  Calvin  found  some  of  his 
friends  and  diadpies.  The  bnildinga  axe  venerable 
and  monastic  looking;  their  gables  tumed  to 
the  street^  vdth  large  windows  of  coloured  glass, 
and  around  them  gardens,  with  bits  of  rich  sward, 
and  trees  old  and  guarled,  but  their  boughs  laden 
wi^  rich  masqr  foliage.  In  another  street^  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  eily,  witii  open  space 
m  front,  is  the  cathedral,  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  buildings  of  Poitiers.  Its  front  is  like 
a  vast  page  or  volume  of  history  and  biography. 
It  is  all  coveted  over  with  sculptures,  the  subject 
of  which  aie  extremdy  misceUaneous,  and  some 
of  them  not  a  little  grotesque.  Scriptural  his- 
tories are  here  chiselled  in  stone,  alternating  with 
rows  of  saints^  and  popes,  and  great  abbots ;  and 
thrown  in  among  these — ^why  we  know  not,  un- 
less of  the  very  wantonness  of  caprice — are  figures 
of  nondeBcript  monsters,  of  shape  and  genus  wholly 
unknown  to  the  geologist.  The  whole  goodly 
assemblage,  under  the  influence  of  the  weather, 
b  slowly  passing  away  into  oblivion;  and  will 
by  •and-' by  disappear,  leaving  only  the  bare 
weath^-wom  sttme,  unless  the  chisel  come  time- 


onsly  to  tJie  rescue  and  gave  its  various  oljects 
a  new  lease  of  fifiai  We  stepped  inside  the  ca- 
thedral, and  with  the  mere  intenst  from  the 
thought  that  Calvin  must  at  times  have  crossed 
that  threshold.  The  interior  we  found  very  plain, 
offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grotesque 
gorgeousness  of  the  outsida  The  walls,  covered 
with  simple  whitewash,  were  garnished  with  a 
few  poor  pictures,  such  as  one  might  pick  up  at 
a  printseller's  for  a  few  pence.  The  usual  nave 
and  aasle  were  wanting,  and  a  single  row  c^  stone 
pillaxB,  also  covered  with  whitewash,  ran  along  in 
the  centre,  and  supported  the  roof  of  the  edifice. 
At  the  further  end  was  a  priest,  before  an  altar 
with  a  few  tinsel  ornaments  upon  it^  and  a  gaudy 
image  of  the  "Virgm ;  and  he  waa  going  through 
the  same  ceremonies  as  his  predeoessors  three 
hundred  years  before  might  have  been  seen  per- 
forming. He  had  aa  fellow-worshippers  a  few 
women,  miserably  dad,  their  faces  dark  and 
wrinkled,  on  their  knees  on  the  stone  floor,  and 
muttering  something  before  the  daubs  of  pictures 
that  occupied  the  walls.  On  stepping  in  from 
the  living  world  to  witness  such  scenes,  one's 
ideas  beg^  to  be  confused,  and  he  thinks  that 
surdy  he  is  living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or, 
mayhap,  in  Pagan  timesw  He  must  have  dreamed 
<mly  of  a  Reformation,  for  otherwise  its  light 
would  long  since  have  come  here  and  put  the  dark- 
ness to  flight  The  light  did  come  here,  as  we  have 
already  told,  but  Poitiers  loved  the  darkness,  and 
turned  back  iato  it  How  different  had  been 
the  condition  of  Poitiers  to-day  if  it  had  known 
the  time  of  its  visitation  in  the  sixteenth  century ! 
When  night  fdl,  the  town  was  plunged  in 
Hftrlmfttta,  There  were  no  street  lamps;  gas 
seined  an  unknown  invention  in  Poitiers.  The 
shops  were  lit  with  tallow  candles,  which  emitted 
only  a  feeble  g1iTnnH»r  *  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
matter,  for  there  waa  next  to  no  business  doing, 
except  in  the  caf^,  where  a  few  young  men  were 
assembled  to  consume  a  little  coffee  and  play  at 
lulliarda.  So  gloomy  was  the  place  that  we  had 
no  heart  to  pass  the  n^ht  in  it^  and  resolved  to  go 
on  our  journey.  At  a  late  hour  the  moon  rose,  and 
she  at  least  was  exempt  from  the  obscuration  and 
decay  which  had  passed  on  all  else  in  Poitiers.  Her 
light  became  the  old  town  better  than  the  glare  of 
day,  throwing,  as  she  did,  a  alvery  veil  over  the 
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marks  of  ugliness  and  the  prints  of  time.  By 
her  help  we  found  our  way  to  the  railway  station, 
which  is  situated  in  the  valley  below  the  town. 


on  the  banks  of  the  Gain ;  and  there,  taking  oar 
place  in  the  train,  we  airiTed  in  Bordeaux  with  ths 
next  dawn. 


TEE  PASABLE  OF  THE  TABES. 

Matt.  zilL  S«-e6L 
BT  THB  BSV.  I>B.  OALDEBWOOD,  PBOFESBOa  OF  XOBAL  PHIL080PHT,  UKITXBSITT  OF  SniHBUBaH. 


IBB  are  two  sowers.  The  Son  of  God  has 
just  spokeq  of  himself  as  acting  in  this 
capacity.  And  now  he  throws  the  light  of 
his  omniscience  into  the  dsrkness  of  a 
night  which  no  moon  irradiates.  He  thus  discovers  to 
us  a  sower  who  "cometh  not  to  the  light'*  He  gives 
us  eyes  wherewith  we  may  see  in  the  darkness,  and 
thereby  detect  one,  skulking  to  his  deeds  of  evil  while 
men  slumber.  Skulking  is  the  accompaniment  of  sin- 
ning. The  manner  of  sowing  betrays  the  character  of 
the  sower.  He  is  the  Evil  One,  whose  heart  is  evil, 
whose  sowing  is  evil,  and  who  seeks  a  harvest  of  evil 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  this  parable 
and  that  of  the  Sower.  The  opening  words  (^  this, 
seem  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  same  parable  in  a 
slightly  varied,  form.  ^^The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
likened  unto  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field.*' 
It  is  still  the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  which  is  the  fint 
and  most  prominent  fact,  for  without  this,  the  Enemy 
would  have  wanted  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his 
malignity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  intimacy  of 
relation  is  needful  in  order  that  the  parable  of  the 
sower  may  be  completed.  For,  while  the  sower  sows 
his  good  seed,  the  whole  truth  is  not  discovered  when 
we  are  told  that  only  some  of  the  seed  which  he  sows 
yields  a  harvest  We  forther  need  explanation  and 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  seed  which  he  did 
not  sow,  which  nevertheless  springs  up,  and  yields  a 
bitter  harvest  The  parable  before  us  is  introduced  as 
the  sad  but  necessary  supplement  to  the  other. 

In  comparing  the  two,  so  as  to  discover  the  con- 
tinuity of  teaching  involved,  we  observe  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  second  parable.  In  the  former, 
the  seed  represents  the  Word  of  Qod,  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel ;  in  this,  where  a  comparison  between  good  seed 
and  evil  is  introduced,  the  good  seed  are  ''  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,"  and  *^  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one.**  The  difference  of  setting  is  very  marked ; 
the  identity  of  thought  is  easily  detected.  The  tranri- 
tion  from  the  truth  received,  to  the  person  who  receives 
it,  and  who  moulds  his  life  under  its  gmding  power,  is 
naturally  and  easily  made.  Such  a  transition  gives  us 
the  entire  change  effected  in  the  structure  of  the  par- 
able. The  seed-*the  germinal  principle,  out  of  which 
the  whole  result  springs— is,  in  the  one  ease,  the  truth 
of  Qod ;  in  the  other,  fidsehood,  which  repels  from 


Qod.  The  seed  is  thns  contrasted  as  the  ine  and  the 
false,  the  good  and  the  evil,  beooming  operative  withia 
the  intelligent  moral  nature  of  men.  Aooording  to  the 
character  of  the  seed  received  and  vitalized  within,  so  vl 
the  man  who  receives  it  as  a  principle  of  life.  Phida- 
cally,  then,  accuracy  of  teaching  is  secured,  whether  the 
thoughts  conveyed  to  the  mind  are  spoken  of  as  seed, 
or  the  persons  who  come  under  the  power  of  such 
thoughts.  The  sole  difference  is  this,  that  in  the  one 
case  you  speak  of  the  germ,.in  the  other  of  the  plaat  in 
its  developed  state,  with  root,  stalk,  and  fiuit-laden 
head.  As,  in  the  fint  parable,  tiie  great  Teacher  makes 
the  ''seed**  apply  to  the  truth ;  and  as,  in  the  second, 
he  makes  ''seed'*  iq^ply  to  the  persons,  both  views  an 
taken,  and  the  parabolic  teaching  thereby  attains 
greater  fulness.  We  now,  then,  take  the  seed  ss  repre- 
senting the  results,  using  it  as  applying  to  individoals. 
There  are  good  men  and  evil  in  the  worid-H:hildren  of 
Qod  and  children  of  the  Wicked  One ;  we,  who  an 
familiar  with  the  distinction,  axe  now  to  be  guided  to 
an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  compete 
contrast  of  character  is  brought  about 

«The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man 
which  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field;  but  while  men 
slept,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  tares  among  the 
whes^  and  went  his  way.**  The  field  is  the  worid. 
Here  is  the  heavenly  kingdom,  over  which  Qod  rules; 
but  it  is  a  divided  kingdom,  for  there  is  an  enemy  within 
it,  who  has  sway  over  many  who  are  his  willing  subjecU 
The  presence  of  this  skulking  adversary  is  now  to 
engage  attention.  He  is  the  enemy  of  Jesus,  who  is 
the  Son  of  Qod,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  Enemy 
not  only  refiises  personal  subjection,  but  he  seatten 
evil  seed  over  the  world,  like  thistie-down  fioating  on 
the  autumn  breeze.  This  he  does  in  wilflil  wickedness. 
It  is  not  that  he  wishes  to  sow  tares,  and  gather  a  hsr- 
vest  from  ground  not  his  own.  It  is  that  he  wishes  to 
injure  the  growth  of  the  wheat,  and  lessen  the  value  o! 
the  harvest  to  be  reaped  by  the  owner  of  the  field.  He 
comes  designing  mischief  and,  as  each  one  must  who 
has  evil  intent,  he  comes  stealthily.  He  is  evil  in  heart, 
and  defiant  too ;  but  be  is  timid  withal,  and  would  hide 
himself  if  he  could.  Oowardice  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
the  strongest  evil-doer. 

As  the  malideus  sowing  of  evil  seed  is  whatamaa 
would  not  allow  on  his  field,  if  he  were  aware  of  the  evil 
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purpose,  the  hamui  form  of  the  parable  is  maintained 
by  representing  the  tiaie  when  tiie  miechief  was  done 
as  the  time  when  **  men  slept**    The  stoiy  thus  nata- 
nlly  harmoniaes  witii  the  ways  of  man ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  appropriate  analogy,  represents  the  doings  of 
the  Widced  One  as  deeds  of  daiknesL    If  the  ad- 
vennuy  covets  the  shelter  of  the  night,  there  is  nothing 
surprising  in  the  circamstance  that  he  is  not  dis- 
covered eitiier  by  the  owner  or  by  his  senrants.    The 
natural  time  for  sleeping  gives  a  safe  time  for  mischief- 
irorking  to  those  whose  evil  nature  is  strong  enongh  to 
ronse  them  by  night,  that  they  may  gain  opportonity 
for  ezecnting  the  dark  coansds  of  their  hearts.    The 
night-watchman  has  his  lonely  roond  assigned  to  him 
in  the  great  city,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  danger  con- 
nected with  the  time  when  men  dumber.    But,  natural 
as  all  this  is,  according  to  the  life  of  men,  we  need  inter- 
pretation of  it  in  relation  to  the  Lord  of  the  kingdom, 
for  <'  he  slumbereth  not,  nor  sleepetb."    So  iiar  as  he  is 
concerned,  nothing  can  be  done  secretly.    What,  then, 
is  conveyed  by  this  introduction  of  sleeping-time  as  the 
season  when  the  evil  is  done  ?    Something,  obviously, 
in  reference  to  the  feelings  and  designs  of  the  Enemy  ; 
and  something  also  as  to  the  Lord,  who  has  already 
sown  the  good  seed.     These  two  references,  beyond 
doubt,  lie  in  this  marked  introduction  of  intentional 
secrecy  as  to  the  sowing  of  evil  seed.  We  see,  first,  how 
this  sowing  is  thought  of  by  the  Adversary  while  he  is 
engaged  in  it    He  does  it,  as  if  he  were  successful  in 
concealing  his  agency  in  the  matter.     This  fancied 
secTBcy,  leading  to  a  fimded  security,  strengthens  him  in 
his  evil  eonrseL    He  accomplishes  his  purpose,  and  goes 
his  way,  as  if  he  had  never  been  there.    When  at  length 
the  son  breaks  over  the  scene,  all  is  peaoefdl,  as  if  the 
edioes  of  the  night  had  not  been  awakened  by  the  foot- 
steps qH  a  solitary  wanderer.    The  mantle  of  the  night 
has  covered  the  plot    It  will  take  many  days  until  the 
Ksnlts  discover  what  has  been  so  quietly  done  by  night 
Thus  the  adversary  thinks  of  the  evil  work  he  has  set 
himself  to  do.     The  great  deceiver  is  self-deceived. 
The  Lord  of  the  field  looketh  forth  on  the  scene,  for  he 
slumbereth  not,  while  the  darkness  and  the  light  are 
alike  unto  hiuL    He  looketh  forth  tnm.  his  window,  and 
marks  what  is  done.    Tet  he  utters  no  cry,  such  as 
mig^  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  evil-doer.    He 
sits  still  in  quietness.    He  calls  not  his  servants  to  his 
aid«     Instead  of  sending  them  out  to  prevent  this 
giiewaa  misdiief  being  done,  he  lets  them  take  their 
rest   There  is  a  lesson  here  as  to  the  moral  government 
cf  God.    Idberty  of  action  is  granted  to  the  Adversary. 
Mok  are  left  to  be  influenced  by  him,  even  to  the  regu- 
lation of  their  whole  life,  until  th^  are  reckoned  among 
theciiildxenof  theWid^edOne.  And  this  double  liberty 
—fiberty  of  influencing  and  liberty  of  being  influenced 
--is  granted,  even  to  the  subvendon  of  Qod*s  gracious 
purpose;  becamae  he  who  exerts  the  influence,  and  they 
who  yidd  themselves  up  to  it,  are  equally  moral  beings, 
^mdthaeisnoresponsibilily— that  is,  no  molality— other- 


wise than  by  provision  for  such  liberty  of  action.  This 
is  the  one  answer  \A  the  question.  Why  does  Jesus  per- 
mit the  sowing  of  the  tares  ?  He  casts  the  good  seed 
into  the  ]^eart  ready  to  receive  it  They  who  do  receive 
it  gladly,  themselves  become  sowers  of  this  seed  under 
his  guidance.  But  to  him  who  seeks  to  sow  evil  seed, 
freedom  of  action  is  allowed  ;  and  they  who  receive  the 
evil  into  their  hearts,  in  turn  become  sowers  of  eviL 
The  discipline  of  existing  evil,  with  its  power  of  temp- 
tation, is  thus  imder  sufferance  of  the  Lord  himself 
This  <dark  side  of  the  truth  was  for  a  moment  dis- 
covered even  in  the  previous  parable.  There  were 
thorns  in  the  field,  which  had  been  sown  somehow,  and 
which  were  suffered  to  grow,  and  even  to  choke  the 
growth  of  good  seed.  As  weeds  grow  in  the  ground, 
80  that  the  husbandman  has  a  continual  struggle  with 
them  in  the  preparation  for  his  harvest;  so  moral  evil 
works  in  the  universe,  while  the  Lord  of  it  seeks  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  righteousness  to  his  own  glory. 
The  full  moral  significance  of  this  will  appear  before  the 
parable  is  brought  to  a  dose. 

Having  considered  the  conduct  of  the  sower  of  the 
evil  seed,  we  must  now  give  a  thought  to  the  seed  itself, 
as  a  representation  of  the  children  of  the  Wicked  One. 
He  sows  tar€9  amongst  the  wheat  There  is  very  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  intended  by  our  Lord  in  speak- 
ing of  tares.  The  word  does  not  apply  to  the  tares  or 
vetches,  often  sown  by  our  fiurmers  along  with  oats,  as 
fodder  for  their  horses.  There  could  be  no  propriety  in 
such  a  reference.  The  word  rendered  tares  applies  to 
the  poisonous  weed,  a  spedes  of  wild  grass,  usually 
known*  by  the  name  of  darnel,  and  not  unfirequently 
described  in  common  language  as  bastard  wheat  This 
last  designation  most  aptly  describes  the  thing  in  view 
of  the  moral  purpose  of  the  parable.  This  bastard 
wheat  is  so  like  to  wheat  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 
At  a  later  stage,  the  difference  is  so  great  that  a  child 
sees  it  at  once.  And  this  bastard  wheat  is  really  a 
poisonous  herb,  making  it  needful  that  it  be  carefully 
separated  from  the  wheat  before  it  can  be  put  to  use. 
The  fitness  of  the  analogy  in  all  these  points  is  very 
obnous. 

There  is  incalculable  mischief  done  when  this  bastard 
wheat  is  scattered  all  over  a  field  already  sown  with 
good  seed.  For  a  while  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  detect 
the  mischief  which  has  been  done,  but  a  time  of  dis- 
oovery  comes  at  length,  though  only  when  it  is  hopeless 
to  guard  against  the  mischief,  or  to  prevent  the  evil 
influience  of  this  poisonous  growth.  The  Enemy  sowed 
the  tares  among  the  wheat,  and  went  his  way.  ''  ^ut 
when  the  blade  was  sprung  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit, 
then  appeared  the  tares  also.*'  This  description  is 
exactly  smtable  to  the  darnel,  which  is  so  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  wheat,  that  it  is  only  when  the  head 
appears  that  the  complete  difference  between  them  is 
apparent  It  is  when  the  Uade  brings  forth  fruit,  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  mistake.    The  analogy  here  is  fhiit- 
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f  ul  of  illustration.  The  Lord  himself  ohsenres  the  soir* 
ing,  and  teeogniieB  the  distinction  in  the  growth  firom 
the  very  fint  buiting  of  the  geroL  Bat  his  serrantii 
as  they  are  without  the  earlier  knowledge,  we  also  with- 
out  the  later.  In  watdiing  the  promise  of  eariEf  life, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  result.  The  good  and 
the  evil  may  be  wonderfnOy  alike  in  youthy  so  that 
it  is  only  when  diaraeter  is  foimed  in  more  mature  lifey 
that  we  are  able  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  in  its  vcty  nataore 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  only  certainty  given 
to  us,  in  the  first  iastwioe,  is  that  of  seehig,  and  not  of 
judging ;  that  of  sowing,  and  not  that  of  diserimination 
of  the  appearance  of  growth.  In  so  far  as  we  are  woikcn 
in  the  matter,  if  we  sow  good  seed,  and  watch  its  growth, 
we  may  hove  assurance  as  to  the  result.  *<^  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  ahould  go,  and  when  he  is  (^ 
he  will  not  depart  from  it"  But  if  we  are  only  ob- 
servers of  those  who  are  not  directly  under  our  inflnence, 
we  are  left  in  uncertainty  for  a  season.  We  nmst  wait 
until  the  blade  spring  up  and  bring  forth  fruit  before 
we  can  have  certainty.  The  result  must  dedara 
Judging  at  an  earlier  stage,  we  may  go  wrong  either 
way. 

The  time  at  length  comes  for  the  discovery  of  the 
mischief  which  has  been  done.  The  ear  is  formed,  and 
then  it  is  dear  that  dtiaster  has  befsllen  the  crop. 
There  is  not  merely  here  and  there  a  stalk  of  bastard 
wheat,  which  might  have  been  acoonnted  for  by  the 
condition  of  the  ground ;  but  all  over  the  field  the  dar^ 
nel  is  growing  to  an  extent  which  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  regularly  sowa 
Either  the  seed  has  been  bad,  or  wilful  mischief  has 
been  done.  What  shall  be  said  of  this?  The  servants 
were  in  perplexity  when  they  made  the  discoveiy.  ''  So 
the  servants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  unto 
him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou  Sow  good  seed  in  thy  field? 
fromwhcnoe  then  hath  it  tares  ?  He  saith  unto  them. 
An  enemy  hath  done  this.**  The  sermnts  are  in  doubt ; 
their  master  is  sure.  He  knows  the  quality  of  his  seed, 
and  the  state  of  his  ground ;  and  to  his  mind  there  is 
only  one  possible  answer,  even  though  his  servants 
should  think  it  hardly  probable  that  any  one  could  de- 
liberately go  over  the  whole  field  to  scatter  evil  seed 
amongst  the  good.  The  pexplexity  and  the  certainty 
are  as  readily  fofund  in  the  spiritual  world  as  in  the 
natural  When  the  power  of  evil  is  made  the  matter 
of  reflection,  it  occasions  great  perplexity  even  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  How  is  the  evil  there?  and 
how  does  it  grow  so  plentifiilly?  The  disdples  only 
raise  the  questions  as  these  servants  did,  and  foA  dis- 
turbed by  the  occasion  for  raising  them,  as  the  servants 
were.  Such  questioning  is  the  natural  sign  of  per- 
plexity. The  disciples  cannot  answer  the  questions 
themselves.  Naturally,  as  their  first  and  last  resort^ 
they  turn  to  thenr  Master  for  the  explanation ;  bat  even 
thus  they  do  not  altogether  escape  their  disturbed  feel- 
ing. Their  Master  could  not  have  done  it ;  and  if  not, 
who  could  7    He  is  good,  and  would  not  sow  evil  seed. 


A  nd  is  he  not  soverBtga  I   How,  then,  did  he  sufiu  it } 
The  answer  of  the  panUe  i%  An  eneny  hath  doae  thii. 
The  answer  is  good  said  rewpletafct  the  natord  vorli 
It  ia  goody  bat  inoompkte,  ler  tin apiritaal  world;  snd 
he  who  teadies  oa  by  this  parable  maaaa  it  to  be  incom- 
plete^ as  all  teacfaiqg  on  the  aiAjeet  iai    Then  is  ere 
BoasetUiig  held  in  reserve,  and  the  mystay  remsin& 
In  the  management  of  men  then  Is  no  marvd  in  the 
case.    The  owner  of  the  field  must  retire  to  his  house, 
and  give  himadf  op  to  slesfp;  and  even  when  awake 
and  watehlo],  he  cannot  ahn^  pieveni  the  doing  d 
the  miM^ef  which  an  enemy  waitdMS  ler  an  opportunity 
of  inflififcing.    Bat  the  Laid  of  the  spiritual  kipgdom 
can  jnevaot  it    Thna  the  niysltty  still  hangs  over  the 
answer  to  the  question^  TF^  is  the  Enemy  suffered  to 
dothisthing?    This  bdmg  noted,  we  must  observe  that 
om  Lord  is  here  quite  expliGit  in  his  lepfy  to  the  qoes- 
tion,  Hauf  is  the  evil  so  quicfcfy»  so  qoiefeiy,  and  so 
widely  extended?    An  enemy  hath  done  tliik    There 
are  many  to  whcmi  thia  answer  pvea  ftah  oonomL 
They  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  thoae  who  are  soffi- 
dently  at  ramity  with  God  to  seek  to  increase  tiie  eril 
in  the  world.    They  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  are 
so  evil-hearted  have  the  power  to  do  thia  thiog.   All 
this  they  allow  to  wicked  men.    But  they  are  in  per- 
plexity as  to  the  existence  of  thia  nnaeen  Enemy. 
Now  let  us  observe  that  this  is  the  veiy  perplexi^  d 
the  servants  in  the  pasaUe,  and  it  is  natuxal  enou^  in 
its  way.    The  parable  deals  with  ibis  acknowledged 
diflkolty*    We  do  not  make  a  new  difficolty  when  ve 
say  that  such  an  Adversary  ia  never  reoogpiaed  by  u& 
This  bek>Qgs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case  as  stated  for 
ua.    Further  reflection  might  ahow  that  it  bdongs  to 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  as  stated  by  ua.    It  maybe 
difficult  to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  piesenee  of  a 
skulking  foe.    But  for  us  the  qoestien  ia  raised  by  ob- 
served ftcta.    How  is  the  darnel  in  the  field?    Even 
making  the  most  liberal  allowanoe  for  the  nifeonl 
wickedness  of  the  heart,  and  admittiqg  that  we  have 
direct  knowledge  only  of  the  evil  in  oorselvea  and  of  the 
evil  doings  of  our  fUlow-men,  do  we  not  find  evil  in 
existence  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  evfl  purposes 
of  men?    Is  this  not  the  very  thii^  we  wiah  to  have 
explained?    If  so^  when  we  are  told  that  the  facto  to 
which  we  point  are  explained  by  the  vrorkii^  of  an  in- 
visible foe,  it  is  of  no  aeeount  to  rspfy  that  neiHier  we 
nor  our  fellow-men  have  seen  him.    If  we  had,  we 
should  not  have  needed  to  ask  the  question,  and  the 
answer  itself  need  not  have  been  givetu  We  may  object 
to  invisibility,  but  sudi  objection  eairiea  no  force  of 
reason  with  it    WhentheshotiaflyiQg^itisusdeKto 
say  that  no  riflemen  are  within  si|^t ;  it  is  enou^  if 
they  are  witlun  range.    And  when  we  are  told  that  an 
onseen  Adversary  walks  the  worid,  we  ate  pomted  u> 
the  effecte  of  his  working  I6r  evidence  confirmatory  kA 
his  agency.  The  only  objectien  open,  is  objection  to  the 
inference  which  is  drawn,  in  oonfirmatiaii  of  the  reply 
which  tiie  Lord  givos  to  the  quastion  which  apresees 
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oar  own  pearplezity.    Our  Locd  tBib  w  of  tiie  existmoe 
of  an  enemy^aDd  ve  bsft  evidenoe  ptinfaUj  abnndMit 
of  the  evil  woik  he  does  on  the  esrlh.    8^  the  Adm^ 
sarf  finds  letdj  to  his  hand  that  which  aita  bia  end. 
It  lerrea  his  purpose  to  sow  tareSy  nerer  to  bow  wtheat 
In  such  a  disturbed  state  of  tbmgs,  the  aenants  of 
God  tie  natmallf  in  oooeem  as  to  what  sbonid  be  done 
to  snbveit  the  dengn  of  the  gnat  AdTenarjr.    This  con- 
oem  is  the  next  thmg  which  finds  ezpnssion  m  the 
{lanUe.    ^  G%e  servants  said  unto  bun,  WSttiioa  then 
tliat  we  go  and  gather  them  np9    Bat  he  said,  K17 ; 
lest  while  je  gstber  up  the  tares,  ye  root  up  also  title 
idlest  with  them."    There  is  fall  endenoe  of  consecra- 
tion to  their  master's  sernce,  in  this  readiness  to  do  the 
first  thing  which  occars  to  their  minds  as  proper  to  be 
done.    Bat  they  need  the  guidance  of  their  master^  who 
restrains  their  eagerness,  and  shows  them  the  risk  of 
carrying  out  their  plan.    The  CTil  is  effectually  done^ 
and  the  only  course  now  is  to  abide  the  hanrest.    The 
significance  of  this  as  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  Qod  in 
I'ur  world  is  iar-reaching,  and  it  is  deeply  solemnizing  to 
cfrntem^ata    NatniaUy  there  is,  on  the  part  of  those 
vho  bare  avowedly  and  openly  committed  themselves  to 
a  life-service  of  (jk)d,  an  earnest  wish  to  root  out  the 
eTil  &om  the  kingdom.    Uprooting  is  the  word  which 
most  adequately  expresses  the  strong  desire  of  their 
heart    Themselves  delivered  fh>m  evil,  they  would  de- 
^7  the  evil  everywhere,  even  if  it  were  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  wicked.     This  indiscriminating 
desire  to  destroy  evil  is  most  characteristic   of  the 
eaitet  stage  of  discipleship.    The  i^KMstles  gave  some 
evidence  of  their  subjection  to  it    Bot  they  wbo  would 
serve  the  Lord  aright  must  learn  to  have  their  ardour 
tempered  by  wisdom.     It  is  a  lea£ng  feature  of  the 
gt'Spel  that  it  destroys  this  uprooting  disposition.    That 
tbere  must  be  separation  between  the  evil  and  the  good, 
the  Lord  allows.     But  the  time  for  that  separation 
13  not  yet ;  it  does  not  belong  to  us  to  effect  it.    By- 
and-by  that  separation  shall  come,  and  then  it  shall  be 
complete  and  final ;  but  for  the  present  the  good  and 
the  evil  mnat  continue  mingled.    Wisdom  and  love  are 
displayed  in  this  determination  of  our  Lord.    In  the 
midst  of  that  field,  where  the  tares  and  wheat  are  grow- 
ing m  hopeless  conftision,  tbere  is  unseen  a  fountain  of 
nercT,  welfing  tip  from  the  depths,  and  quietly  sending 
forth  its  waters  for  the  nourishment  of  the  weakest  life 
tbere.    Even  if  the  evil  thereby  grow  strong  in  thek 
iniquity,  drawing  encouragement  from  this  marvellous 
fc<rbesrance,  tbere  are  tender  plants  which  are  thereby 
being  nourished,  in  prospect  of  their  yielding  a  rich 
harvest  at  last    Here  the  servants  of  the  Lord  must 
enta  into  tiie  spirit  of  their  Master.    Christian  zeal,  if 
it  bom  as  a  fiame^  must  not  be  of  a  consuming  kind. 
A  band  whicb  is  eager  to  pluck,  may  do  grievous  harm ; 
wbile  the  hand  which  is  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  means 
of  doing  good,  may  unexpectedly  promote  a  wider  growth 
<^  righteousness. 
Bat  there  is  a  far-reaching  application  of  the  ownet's 


woida  which  now  demaada  attention.  The  determina* 
^aa  as  to  bo4h  growing  togetheris  only  temporary  for- 
bearance^ and  that  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wheat.  We 
are  thus  iotrodnoed  to  a  striking  contrast  The  Enemy 
sown  Ite  tascs,  only  to  destroy  the  wheat :  the  Owner 
spares  tiie  tares,  ody  to  save  the  wheat  There  is  a 
deeper  tnith  still  underneath  this,  concerning  a  more 
wonderful  ezerdae  of  divine  mercy;  hoi  it  is  not  here 
discovered  to  us,  for  no  pacahle  is  sufficient  to  oouTey 
the  whole  tmthl  We  most  wait  for  a  later  pszaUe— 
that  of  the  Leaven— before  this  deeper  Imth  is  fully 
diacofvered.  Meanwhile,  guided  I9  the  present  line  of 
illustration,  we  pass  on  to  contemplafte  from  afar  the 
final  separation  of  the  evil  from  the  good.  We  must 
not  forget,  that  the  provision  for  this  really  begins  here ; 
for  the  sowing  of  the  good  seed  into  hearts  ready  to  re- 
ceive it,  is  effectual  separation  of  them  from  others,  who 
either  refuse  to  receive  it,  or  receive  it  in  vain.  It  is  the 
sowing  which  determines  the  harvest  Where  wheat  takes 
root  thtfe  is  a  harvest  of  fruit :  tares  will  yield  according 
to  their  kind.  The  gospel  call  is  the  spiritual  test  by 
which  separation  is  begun.  What  is  set  out  to  view, 
fhr  in  advance,  is  complete  separation,  such  as  takes 
place  at  the  harvest,  when  the  tares  are  separated  from 
the  wheat  The  ground  of  the  separation  lies  in  the 
difference  of  the  two.  It  is  because  they  do  so  com- 
pletely differ  now,  that  they  shall  be  separated  at  last 
The  word  now  is,  "  Let  botii  grow  together ;"  but  it  is 
only  ''  until  the  harvest*'  For  the  owner  of  the  field 
adds  these  W(»ds :  "  And  in  the  time  of  harvest,  I  will 
say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares, 
and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  bum  them ;  but  gather  the 
wheat  into  my  bam.**  Under  the  andogy  here  em- 
ployed, this  is  the  foreshadowing  of  the  great  friture 
which  awaits  our  race.  It  is  indeed  analogy  which  is 
set  before  us ;  but  the  analogy  is  employed  on  account 
of  the  accurate  of  its  teaching.  And  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  wherein  it  differs  from  the  reality,  it 
differs  by  being  so  much  Uu  than  the  reality,  not  at 
all  by  transcending  it  Bot  lest  we  rtioald  shelter  our- 
selves behind  the  uncertakity  which  may  attach  to  ana- 
logy, because  of  the  impossibility  of  its  carrying  the  full 
statement  of  the  trath,  Jesus  himself  here  interprets 
for  us,  and  in  words  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt :  *<  The 
harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  reapers  are  the 
angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burned 
in  the  fire ;  so  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  this  world.  The 
Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and 
them  which  do  iniquity;  and  shall  cast  them  into  a 
fhmace  of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun 
in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  The  completeness  of 
separation  at  the  time  of  harvest  is  eiplidtiy  declared. 
All  tMngs  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  shall 
be  gathered  out  of  the  kingdom.  Such  separation  is 
inevitable,  whether  you  consider  the  holiness  of  the 
kingdom,  or  the  evil  nature  of  them  which  do  iniquity. 
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The  whole  dread  reality  cannot  be  tcdd.  Figurative 
language  flows  over  from  the  paiable  into  its  inter- 
pretation. The  fire  of  the  one,  is  still  a  f omaoe  in  the 
other.  We  can  reach  bat  a  faint  conception  of  the 
reality  of  divine  condemnation.  Of  the  dark  side,  as  of 
its  opposite,  distinguished  by  exceeding  brightness,  we 
must  say, ''  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  We 
leave  behind  us  the  parabolic,  and  come  here  in  view  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  the  perfect  vindication  of 
divine  sovereignty.  Qod*s  holiness  is  vindicated.  His 
own  people  have  suffered  by  growing  up  in  companion- 
ship with  the  evil ;  but  they  have  gained  too.  If  the 
marks  of  the  ordeal  are  upon  them  at  the  end,  by  the 


giaoe  of  Qod  they  have  passed  safely  through  the  evQ, 
and  they  are  saved  from  the  evil  to  come.  Hsmpered 
here,  they  shall  be  set  in  a  large  place  hereaita. 
f'They  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father."  And  again  we  must  say,  Qod's  holinea  is 
vmdicated.  Personal  re^onsibility  is  broug|ht  to  light; 
th^  who  have  refused  the  goqid,  and  have  prefemi 
to  do  evil,  are  condemned  according  to  that  which 
they  havedooe.  The  Bnemy  himsdf,  the  sower  of  the 
tares,  does  not  here  come  into  view.  But  his  condeoi- 
nation  is  really  involved.  He  sowed  the  tares  to  dsrtroj 
the  wheat,  and  yet  the  wheat  harvest  is  gathered  in 
safety ;  and  the  furnace  into  which  the  tares  are  cutis 
that  <'  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
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BT  THB  LATE  DB.  JAMES  HAXILTOV, 

[The  fifth  volome  of  Dr.  Hamilton's  Works,  just  pubUshed  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  London),  besides  partaking  of  all 
the  charms  with  which  our  readers  are  already  familiar  in  the  earlier  volamee,  exhibits  one  new  feature  of  great  inteicst— 
it  is  posthumous.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  the  extraordinary  combination  of  qualities  which  constitute  hii  ttjk. 
When  sailing  along  the  smooth  surSeMM  of  his  periods,  we  hsTe  been  startled  by  a  sudden  ripple  on  the  water,  and  a  glesmof 
sunshine  on  erery  little  ware ;  but  we  are  conscious  all  the  while  that  he  meant  it  so.  He  wrote  it  for  the  press ;  and  it  vas 
corrected  by  his  own  hand.  We  would  fun  learn  what  difference  may  be  found  in  his  methods,  when  he  is,  so  to  speak,  off 
his  guard— when  he  is  writing  simply  for  the  instraction  of  his  congregation,  and  not  with  a  view  to  publication. 

Here  and  there  in  this  volume  a  lecture  terminates  abruptly,  with  a  few  jottings  of  topics  that  might  be  illos^ated 
extemporaneously  at  the  dose.  These  do  not  sensibly  impair  the  completeness  of  the  treatment,  while  they  place  brfoit 
the  r^er*s  eye  the  evidence  that  the  whole  is  a  fresh  stream  flowing  direct  from  the  weil*fixniished  mind,  and  warm  from 
the  Christian  heart  of  the  preacher.  Some  bear  on  the  MS.  a  note  of  haviag  been  written  at  a  country  retreat,  whither  he  had 
gone  during  the  vacation  in  search  of  health ;  and  some  of  having  been  finished  during  a  railway  journey.  On  the  whole,  the 
posthumous  Tolume,  while  here  and  there  it  contains  a  mark  just  sufficient  to  show  that  it  had  not  reodved  the  final  touch, 
yet  exhibits  the  genius  of  the  author  in  unabated  foroe.  These  selections,  made  by  his  friends  after  his  d<qiarture,  Odme 
not  a  whit  behind  those  which  were  during  his  lifetime  selected  for  publication  by  himself. 

From  the  volume  we  select  (with  some  omissions  for  brevity's  sake)  the  second  in  a  aeries  of  eight  lectures  on  "Tbe 

Ethics  of  the  Gospel."— Ed.] 

"  Whatsoever  things  are  honest.* — ^Phil.  It.  & 


NEST/*  as  it  is  used  in  modem  English, 
is  a  homely  word,  falling  fiiur  short  of  its 
Latin  ancestor,  ^'  honestus,"  and  giving 
no  notion  whatever  of  the  word  employed 
by  St.  Paul  That  word  comes  from  a  root  which  means 
to  worship,  to  venerate,  to  stand  in  awe ;  and  although 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  find  an  epithet  in  our  language 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  apostle's  crc/uu^,  there  can  be 
no  difiicolty  as  to  his  meaning. 

Occasionally,  actions  are  performed,  so  heroic,  so 
brilliant,  so  self-devoting,  that  you  cannot  help  regard- 
ing them,  at  least  for  the  moment,  as  superhuman. 
Like  the  people  of  Lystra,  when  Paul  preached  so 
eloquently,  and  he  and  Barnabas  made  the  lame  man 
leap  up,  the  feeling  will  be, ''  The  gods  are  comedown;" 
or,  under  the  influence  of  a  clearer  faith,  Qod  is  with 
them :  his  gift  is  this  eloquence,  his  merqr  is  in  this 
miracle.  And  as  it  is  with  certain  incidents,  so  is  it  now 
and  then  with  some  person  or  other.  Occasionally  men 
are  raised  up  whose  entire  character  towers  above  their  I 


fellows.  Their  walk  through  the  worid  is  on  so  high  a 
level,  their  whole  history  is  so  sublime  and  sepante, 
their  stature  so  colossal,  the  strides  they  take  in  their 
progress  from  life  to  immortality  so  amazing,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  you  feel  as  if  there  were  in  them  something 
above  the  raage  of  mortality.  Except  on  vievdess  pinions 
—except  on  wing  not  the  less  real  because  invis^Je— it 
would  be  impossible  for  flesh  and  blood  4o  soar  so  high 
or  sustain  a  flight  so  arduous ;  and  as  you  view  the 
marvellous  career  of  men  like  Xavier,  Vincent  of  Paol, 
John  Howard  ;  as  you  view  the  long  miracle  of  such  s 
life  as  Elijah,  Daniel,  Paul,  you  feel  that  to  raise  and 
sustain  them  so  long  above  the  selfishness  and  ordinary 
frailties  of  humanity  needed  better  than  the  wings  of 
eagles ;  and  although  you  do  not  bow  the  knee  or  burn 
incense,  you  magnify  in  them  the  grace  of  God,  and  sie 
gratefiil  for  examples  which  nobilitate  our  nature,  and 
send  your  thoughts  to  heaven. 

Such  are  the  patterns,  such  the  traita  of  character 
which  the  apostle  bids  us  ponder.  ^  Whatsoever  things 
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are  so  lofty,  so  heroic,  that  they  call  up  the  retigioiis 
sentiment ;  whatsoever  things  aie  so  giand  as  to  he 
vell-mgh  woisbipful ;— these  things  he  bids  us  think 
upon. 

1.  Of  deeds  so  heroic  that  we  feel  them  sablimei  the 
fiist  dsss  which  we  would  specify  is  the  dutifiiL  The 
iostaoce  is  often  adduced  of  the  soldier  at  the  gate  of 
PampeiL  The  city  was  destroyed  by  an  outburst  of 
TesurittSy  but  most  of  the  inhabitants  escaped.  And 
this  man  had  every  advantage  for  saving  himself :  already 
at  the  gate,  with  no  goods  nor  household  to  look  after, 
with  nothing  more  to  do  than  run  away.  But  he  was  a 
BomsD,  and  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  sentinel  At  that 
gate  he  had  been  posted,  and  there  it  was  his  duty  to 
abide ;  and  though  thousands  swept  past  him  in  their 
fli^t,  thevehe  stood,  amidthedeepeningdarknessandthe 
stifling  dost-storm,  there  he  stood,  till  no  more  stragglers 
passed,  and  till  a  Mightier  than  any  earthly  commander 
spoke  the  word  of  release;  and  there  he  lies  with  helmet 
and  q)esr,  a  monument  of  soldierly  steadfastness. 

Hsppily  this  spirit  did  not  die  out  with  the  Bomans, 
and  any  one  who  remembers  the  battle  of  Bocr<qr>  after 
which  an  entire  Spanish  regiment  was  found  inrostrate 
on  the  field,  eveiy  man  in  his  order  ;  and,  expiring  at 
their  head,  tiieir  cdonel,  the  old  Count  de  Fuentes,  who, 
too  sick  to  stand,  had  been  cairied  to  his  post  in  a 
chsir :  any  one  who  remembers  the  wreck  of  the 
Birkenheady  where  on  the  sinking  deck  stood  five 
hundred  gallant  warriors  silently  awaiting  their  wateiy 
grave,  whilst  the  boats  with  the  women  and  children 
went  away, — will  be  proud  to  believe  that,  more  precious 
than  brilliant  outbursts  of  vak>ur,  there  still  survive  the 
cahn  instincts  of  duty  and  the  courage  which  is  ever 
prepared  to  obey. 

In  the  Revelation  of  John  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  language  is  frequently  martial ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  for  us  to  remember  the  continual  conflict  raging 
axound.  Even  the  members  of  the  Peace  Sodetv  must 
take  some  side.  He  is  no  taifU  who  Unota  soldier; 
and  although  in  the  great  omtest  there  may  be  room  for 
dash  and  for  feats  of  daring,  there  la  more  habitual  need 
for  duteousness.  The  diarm  of  discipline  is  this,  that 
by  moulding  a  multitude,  and  making  them  all  one  will, 
it  makes  them  to  eveiy  intent  one  weapon— a  weapon, 
like  the  cherub  sword,  all  edge,  all  flame,  turning  every 
way,  and  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  man  irresistible.  But 
disd^ine  means  obedience,  and  in  CShrist's  army  they 
are  the  best  soldien  who  most  entirely  merge  their  wiU 
in  his  wiaest  will,  and  who  watch  the  most  attentively 
the  great  Captain's  sign.  If  the  myriads  enlisted  were 
now  doing  this,  it  would  immensely  shorten  the  cam- 
paign. If  it  wire  the  one  anxiety  of  Christians  to  be 
and  to  do  exactly  what  their  Lord  desires,  long  as  the 
fend  has  raged  between  light  and  darkness,  right  and 
VTong,  we  should  soon  see  tokens  of  the  end.  But 
even  as  it  is,  marvels  might  be  wrought  by  a  Gideon's 
handful-— «  sifted  c(nnpany— true  *'  vdunteers,"  as  the 
Psalmist  calls  them,  willing  people— a  people  whose  will 


is  the  best  possible,  for  it  is  Christ^s  will,  a  will  intent 
on  Qod's  g^ry  and  the  world's  welfitte,  and  wise  enough 
to  know  that  the  best  thing  for  either  is  to  do  the  great 
Master's  bidding. 

Apart^  however,  from  mighty  movements  and  grand 
engagements,  a  good  soldier  may  render  important 
service  in  a  k>wly  post,  or  on  a  lonely  enterprise ;  and 
he  may  do  it,  not  by  seeking  it  out,  but  simply  because 
it  Comes  to  hand.  The  Captain  says,  Qo:  go  on  this 
errand ;  and  at  once  you  set  out :  Come,  take  this  station, 
and  you  take  it  But  you  have  not  been  long  there  till, 
like  the  sentinel  at  Pompeii,  the  volcano  bursts  ;  till, 
like  Antipas  at  Peigamos,  Satan's  seat  rises  in  fury, 
and  there  comes  the  unsought  but  unevaded  martyrdom. 
It  is  needful  to  be  upright,  and  for  telling,  the  troth 
you  lose  your  appointment  Your  acquaintance  does 
wrong  and  you  remonstrate,  and  your  faithfulness  loses 
your  friend.  The  deadly  sickness  enters  your  dwelling, 
and,  ministering  to  the  plague-stricken  inmates,  you  lose 
your  health  or  your  life.  But  if  a  good  deal  is  thus  lost, 
much  more  is  gained— gained  to  the  cause,  gained  to  the 
mar^;  to  the  mar^,  who  for  Christ's  sake  losing  one 
life  finds  a  better;  to  the  cause,  in  which  no  good  soldier 
ever  dies,  and  in  which  every  duteous  deed  itself  is  a 
conquest 

2.  Apart  from  such  deeds  there  is  a  daas  still  more 
striking.  For  although  some  acts  of  simple  duteous- 
ness cannot  be  surpassed  in  moral  sublimity,-  and 
although  in  the  widest  sense  duteousness  takes  in  the 
utmost  that  any  man  ever  did— for  the  best  servant 
feels  that  he  has  done  no  more  than  it  was  his  duty  to 
do,— yet  there  are  acts  which  rise  so  far  above  the  aver- 
age of  conscientious  performance,  that  fellow-servants, 
at  least,  are  bound  to  applaud  them ;  they  are  '*  virtues" 
which  we  ought  to  *'  praise."  When  Arnold  von  Win- 
kelried  threw  himself  on  the  Austrian  spears,  and  opened 
a  passage  for  the  patriots,  he  only  did  his  duty  to  his 
country,  and  he  only  obeyed  the  impulse  of  bis  own 
brave  heart ;  but  the  heart  capable  of  such  an  impulse 
is  so  rare  that  for  six  centuries  history  has  rehearsed  the 
deed  as  the  very  type  of  heroic  self-devotement,  and  we 
justly  feel  that  such  a  way  of  doing  duty  soars  far  above 
the  daily  level  Like  a  vein  of  porphyry,  or  a  granite 
peak,  such  a  deed,  shooting  high  into  a  nation's  annals, 
tilts  up  the  tameness  of  a  thousand  years,  and  the  slow 
sedimentary  formations  from  the  sleepy  ages  which  went 
before,  it  carries  with  it  towards  the  sky.  The  nations 
which  never  had  such  noble  men,  or  which  have  allowed 
too  long  an  interval  to  pass  without  repeating  them, 
are  taUe-land,  dreary  svramps,  or  bradEish  Sunder- 
bunds,  impressive  with  no  name  of  renown,  and  sum- 
moned to  noble  deeds  by  no  majestic  memories. 

Hence  in  all  great  contests,  in  fights  for  fireedom  or 
nationality,  in  fights  for  the  altar  or  the  hearth,  the 
value  of  magic  names  and  rallying-cries ;  such  memories 
as  were  Marathon  to  Qreece,  and  Lake  Begillus  to 
Rome ;  such  memories  as  to  Switzerland  are  Sempach 
and  Morgarten,  to  England  the  Spanish  Armada ;  such 
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names  aa  to  the  later  Hetews  were  the  Blaoeabeet;  to 
the  Scota,  Bmce  and  Wallace ;  to  the  Dutch,  Wilfiam 
of  Orange;  ani  nidi  as  to  the  Americaos  ever  nill  be 
Washington.  Hence  to  the  Ghristiaa  Ohiuch  tbe 
migh^  apeU  U  iti  glorious  martyn.  Hot  that  one  in  a 
tbouaaiid  ever  dnanui  that  be  will  lay  Ms  head  on  the 
folo^,  or  go  up  in  a  fieiy  diariot ;  but  eveiy  one  who 
has  fair  information  knot's  bow  dieerfiilly  for  Ohriat 
some  of  eartii's  best  and  wisest  gsro  life  away;  and  even 
those  whose  infbzmation  is  tbe  scantiest  derive  their 
best  ideas  and  inspiration  from  a  Book  which  thrills 
tbxoughoat  with,  the  genius  of  inartyrdooiy  and  in  every 
page  of  which  tbe  paxamount  presence  is  One  whose 
self-devotement  was  peerless,  and  whose  transcendent 
sacrifice  hais  encouraged  and  sustained,  and  sanctified 
and  made  eflfectnal  a  multitude  besides  which  no  man 
can  number ;  mar^  not  only  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  bat  martyrs  for  tbe  best  feelings 
originally  stamped  on  hnmanity ;  martyrs  of  the  sick- 
room as  well  as  of  the  scaffold  ;  martyrs  on  behalf  of 
the  Bodal  affections  as  well  as  in  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom ;  martyia  for  patriotism,  martyrs  for  friendship, 
martyrs  for  troth  ;— but  in  as  &r  as  they  were  cheered 
by  his  pattern,  and  upheld  by  his  Spirit,  the  martyrs, 
all  of  them,  of  Jesus  Christ 

It  was  this  feeling  of  self-devotement  which  made  so 
noble  the  conduct  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  With  no 
ambition  to  impel,  with  no  aggrandizement,  personal  or 
national,  to  make  it  worth  his  while,  and  already 
wearied  with  soooessive  wars,  he  took  xs^  the  cause  ii 
the  German  Protestants,  because  there  was  no  one  else 
to  do  it ;  and  sonowfoUy  exclaiming, ''  Henoefoith  there 
remains  no  rest  for  me  save  that  which  is  eternal,''  threw 
himself  into  that  campaign  which  saved  the  Continental 
Bieformation,  bat  left  his  own  lifeless  body  on  the  field 
of  Ltiteen.  Hence  all  honour  be  to  those  who,  to  gratify 
no  natural  taste,  to  earn  no  riches  or  renown,  at  tbe 
smnmons  of  the  gospel,  or  of  scane  of  the  gospel's  great 
subordinates,  give  themselves  to  the  tedious,  perhaps 
the  life-long,  task,  and,  educating,  evangelizing,  urging 
forward  the  social  reform,  spend  ^e  yean  and  exhaust 
their  vigour,  with  scarcely  a  taste  of  tiioee  joys  for 
which  high  culture  or  warm  hearts  fit  them  beyond 
their  follows.  All  hoooar  to  Henry  Mar^  and 
B^nald  Heber,  not  only  for  what  they  took  to  India, 
but  for  what  they  left  in  going.  All  honour  to  the  like 
of  David  Sandeman  for  the  heritage  he  was  content  to 

.  forfeit  in  order  to  preach  Christ  among  the  heathen ; 
and  all  honoor  to  the  Kke  of  L.  Baxter,  leaving  the 

^  best  society  and  the  altcactioDs  of  a  refined  and  Christian 
home,  in  order  to  cany,  aelf-aaBtatned,  to  tiie  daughtcn 
of  China,  the  pearl  of  great  price.  All  honour  to  the 
like  of  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  who,  impoitanate  to 
irksooenesB,  urged  his  monomania  till  the  noble  mad- 
ness spread,  and  to  please  an  excited  people  a  hesitat- 
ing Parliament  set  free  tbe  fiietoiy  children.  And  all 
honour  to  the  agitate,  the  best  whom  Irehmd  has  ever 
yielded,  the  patriotic  Father  Matthew,  who  revealed  to 


his  oountiymen  a  greater  danger  than  heresy,  and  a 
sorer  oppressor  than  the  Saxon;  and  who,  in  banishing 
strong  diink,  brought  sense  and  thrift,  inteDigenoe  and 
industry,  into  what  till  then  had  been  dens  of  squalor 
and  abodes  of  cradty... . 

a  Sel^praservation  is  an  inslxnct  so  profomid,  so 
primaiy,  that  it  needs  a  nughty  motive  to  suspend  or 
supenede  it.  When  such  a  motive  is  present^  and  the 
love  of  lifo  or  the  diead  of  pun  is  set  ande  by  some 
nobler  impoise,  we  cannot  he^  a  thrill  of  admintion; 
and  in  our  turn  we  receive  an  fai^nlse  wlii^  makes  ns 
so  mndi  braver  than  our  usoal^  (hat  in  tiie  strength  of 
it  we  could  repeat  the  ^golden  deed,"  or  go  on  and  do 
some  other  gallant  acticD. 

When  the  bear  comes  tretting  down  tiie  ^en,  self- 
preserfatioii  cries,**  Flee!"  but  when,  instead  of  scam- 
pering off,  theyonng  shepherd  leaps  forward,  and  throw- 
ing himself  between  Ins  flock  and  the  danger,  oompek 
the  niffian  to  drop  the  lamb  wfaicb  tiii^  instant  he  irss 
clutching,  and,  as  ramping  on  his  hanndies,  growling 
and  skvering,  the  monster  threatens  to  squeeze  out  his 
breath  with  a  grisly  hug,  or  erannch  tiuough  his  simie 
with  those  terrible  tusks,  the  stripling  doses  in,  snd 
with  blows  of  his  Mudgeon  smashes  the  skull  of  the 
oaitifi^  we  hail  the  good  shepherd  who  risks  his  life  for 
the  sheep,  and  we  bless  Qod  who  crowns  his  courage 
witli  victory.  So  when  the  lammeigeier  swoops  on  the 
hay-field,  and  carries  up  to  the  ong  the  babe  fixnn  the 
cradle,  when,  instead  of  swooning  in  despmr,  or  rimek- 
ing  In  unavailing  agony,  we  see  the  mother  give  diase, 
and  up  the  diff  like  a  cat  of  the  mountain,  till  to  look 
makes  you  diz^,  dimMng,  still  ^mbing,  till  the  nest 
is  reached,  and  in  n^  and  terror  tbe  old  vultures  sie 
screaming  around  her,  you  admire  the  hoty  love  which, 
absorbed  in  its  object,  never  tiiougfat  of  danger,  and  yoc 
trust  that  in  the  futmre  of  her  boy  she  wQl  have  ample 
repayment  for  this  feat  of  maternal  affection. 

And  there  follows  a  good  result  Great  actions, 
deeds  of  heroism  and  selMevotement,  come  from  Him 
fimn  whom  a&  goodness  comes;  and  they  are  wonder- 
fhlly  reproductive,  or  perhaps  we  ehonid  rather  saj, 
tliey  are  wonderfully  growftfid  and  vitaL  Like  s 
mi^ty  tree,  whidh  becones  a  landmark  and  monument 
to  the  oountryndde,  talked  <rf  by  travellen,  remembered 
by  natives  in  the  for  land  of  t^eir  exile,  and  shedding 
down  from  its  shadow,  over  difldmf s  sports  and  old 
men's  nrasingB,  a  sort  of  dignity— a  heroic  deed  becomes 
a  pnblic  beneliiction.  As  in  Rome  in  the  nights  of 
winter, 

"When the  goodmaa  repalNd  Ms  anBoor, 
And  tilnuBsd  hJi  ImIumM  plniw^ ; 

Wbtn  the  f oodwif e'a  jhvtiie  merrily 
Went  fleiihtpg  through  tbe  loom; 

With  weeping  ud  with  Uaghter. 

OftinwttwetoiytoU. 
How  irell  HosaUnf  Icept  the  bridge 
In  the  brsve  dayi  of  old  ;** — 

SO  a  deed  of  heroism  beoomee  an  enduring  presence 
and  a  poweiftil  hiihienoe.    It  was  not  only  I)avid*8  otrn 
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sbeep  idiieh  be  xescnedfitom  danger,  but  thero  was  not 
alad  in  tbe  Hcdy  Land  nbo  did  not  afterwai^  learn 
the  Etoiy— a  sfcocy  enoogb  to  stir  «p  tlie  fakeUDg  and 
make  him  a  good  afaflpherd,  and  enoui^  to  make  the 
gpod  ahflpheid  atill  \kk^  ;  and  liuis,  ages  ate  his 
oun  ann  had  vitberad,  that  '<ataff "  of  bis  was  stOl 
protediog  lihe  flocks  of  Pdestine.  And  by  tbe  ad- 
miiatioii  it  dwir  ioilti,  as  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Are 
andAgosfctnaef  Kaiignaa  and  omr  own  Once  Dariing^ 
the  daring  of  fiat  Swiss  mother  hdped  to  make  all 
her  asten  besoineiy  and  taog^  them  that  there  are 
times  when  woman's  paasife  endorance  may  oreistep 
its  mnted  limits,  sod  gloiiooaly  assome  the  form  of 
ictive  cooage. 

There  are  times,  however,  when,  if  not  a  sorer  peril, 
it  is  a  figjht  fbr  a  gpeater  priae.  There  are  times  when 
inieresti  areat  stalm  mon  in^Kxtwit  Ihan  a  peasant^s 
babe  or  a  few  Aeep  in  the  wOdemeas,  and  when  the 
enemy  is  £u:  moie  fcnnidable  than  the  bear  or  Alpme 
eagle.  In  other  wovds,  tfaeie  are  times  when  on  a 
single  duun^oD,  or  some  small  band  of  which  he  is  the 
inspiration,  depends  the  fate  of  a  town  or  kingdom;  or, 
what  is  more  important,  the  fsAA  for  the  time  being  of 
some  great  tnit^  or  principle.  More  awful  than  any 
bear  or  lion  is  the  Gbliath  who  comes  forth  day  by  day 
to  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  Ck>d;  and  oarrespond- 
ingly  great  is  his  service  who,  going  against  him  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  lays  low  the  insulting  colossus.  And 
more  frightful  even  than  he  is  the  braggart  who  casts 
Iiis  big  black  shadow  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
vbo  by  great  swelling  words  keeps  countries  in  awe, 
with  abject  populations  cnmdii^g  at  his  feet ;  and 
proportionally  great  is  his  service  who  slings  the  smooth 
siooe  straight  tfaroogh  his  forehead— the  Widdiffe  or 
Huss  who  g^ves  tiie  deadly  wound  to  the  Papa^,  the 
Tell  who  shoots  his  arrow  straight  timmgh  the  brow 
Af  Aastrian  despotism,  tiie  WSaaSan^  who  rans  up, 
and  with  its  own  ewoid  cots  off  the  head  of  West 
In£an  shnreiy. 

For  such  tieaes  and  serviees  great  oouiage  is  needful 
To  be  the  raomid  at  Marathon—the  embanked  ten 
thousand  who  kept  back  the  Pennan  million,  saving 
Europe  &om  snbmeigenoe  beneaA  a  stupid  stagnant 
Eastern  oeean— to  be  the  living  banier  betwixt  the 
sacred  and  tiie  seenkr,  fike  Ambrose  at  the  ehovdi 
gates  of  Milan,  makiQg  hkown  wesk  ann  tiie  bdt  to 
hold  out  the  blood-stained  emperor— to  be  the  HoraUns 
who  kept  the  bridge,  as  Alexander  Henderson  kept  it 
against  Comt  and  biahopa  in  the  bmve  days  of  the 
Qla^w  Aasembly— to  be  the  David  whose  anngle  staff 
smote  tiie  monster  as  Hampden  smote  and  slewsh^ 
monef  and  wnconstitntional  monaidiy— tete  fike  these 
oeedcooragB;  baft  He  who  g^  theeomge  g^ves  the 
guerdon.  They  seaioriy  ever  faiL  In  thor  soeoess  we 
see  **Ood  icigBelh/'  and,  iire^eotive  of  suooess,  we 
rej<Moe  fiiat  each  Cyth  and  adf^devotion  should  enter 
the  minds  of  mea  like  the  voioe  of  tin  archangel, 
theyareatrmnpof  Qod.   They  break  into  oar  earthli- 


aess  and  lethacrgy,  and  rouse  us  to  the  value  of  those 
great  objects  for  irtiieh  sndi  lives  were  risked;  and  when 
the  need  retoms  they  call  us  to  repeat  them. 

4.  Duteoosaess,  sdf-^tevotion,  courage,  may  be  called 
ferth  in  anch  ciroamstanoe6,or  may  be  carried  to  such  a 
height  as  to  nrnke  them  suUime.  So  even  with  the 
gentle  grace  heM/lcenc^—^es  when,  soldier  and  saint, 
Martin  of  Touis  took  off  his  doak,  and  with  his  sword 
ripped  it  in  two  to  give  half  to  the  b^gar— as  when  Le 
Pelletier,  after  giving  bos  fortune  to  tiie  poor,  com- 
menced bagging  on  tlieir  behalf  from  his  ridi  frinids  in 
Orleans,  and  reeeiving  %  blow  in  the  fece  from  an  ac- 
qoaintanoe  whom  he  pressed  too  urgently,  carried  his 
point  by  exclaiming :  **  Well,  tbaf  s  liMr  me ;  but  now 
for  the  poor !— what  for  the  poor  f^-^as  wiien  Howard, 
fimsbing  his  long  work  of  benefioenee,  repaired  to  the 
infected  bedside,  comforted  the  sufferer,  took  fever  into 
his  own  bosom,  and  died.  But  like  the  pfamet  Mercury, 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  sddom  visiUe,  deeds  of  this 
description  bring  us  so  nesr  the  Man  of  mercies  as  to 
lose  in  the  greater  light  thebr  separate  distinctness. 
Whilst  we  gaze,  and  before  we  can  well  cry-—''  How 
beautiiul 3"  we  are  conscious  of  a  more  effulgent  lumi- 
nary,  and,  losing  the  borrowed  beams,  ceasing  to  praise 
the  creature,  are  dazzled  by  Qod's  own  charity. .... 

With  an  eye  to  such  noble  traits  read  the  page  of 
history.  Our  own  chronicles  contain  them  in  large 
numbers,  and  happily  they  are  plentiful  in  the  annals 
of  all  Europe.  Nor  can  we  avoid  saying  that  this  is  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  literature 
now  less  appreciated  than  once  it  was— I  mean  the 
clasncaL  Foster  may  have  been  right  when  he  de- 
nounced Homer  as  bloody  and  vindictive,  and  the  Greek 
dramatiste  as  dark  and  dreaiy  fetalistB;  still  there  is 
something  grand  in  the  way  that  the  31s  of  life  are 
feoed,  and  fortitude  is  taught,  by  these  unflinditng  and 
often  terrible  tnge^ans ;  and  it  is  only  saying  that  the 
grass  is  green  to  say  that  Homer  is  heroic.  And  surely 
these  qualities  are  precious.  We  have  no  wish  to  ezag- 
gecate  or  overrate,  and  we  know  what  a  measureless 
advance  on  the  dassicslui  the  Gfaristiaa.  Bntalthough 
it  is  hopeless  to  pour  the  new  inne  of  the  gospels  out  of 
the  old  bottles  <^  healiheBism;  although  the  Offioes  of 
doero  would  be  as  poor  a  substitute  for  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  would  be  the  Odes  of  Pindar  for  the  Psalms 
of  David,  and  attfaoi^  we  pity  the  man  who  has  no 
eosier  homestead  for  his  aflections,  no  warmer  temple 
for  his  wordiq),  than  these  forsaken  Pfegan  shrines,  veiy 
snidi  as  we  woidd  pity  the  man  who  chose  a  tomb  for 
his  dwelling  or  sn  ioe-cave  for  his  chmeh,  yet  surdy 
there  are  leasoBtt  in  that  andent  hsre.  In  the  tale  of 
eariy  Bone  there  is  a  tesson  of  patritftiBm  and  severe 
sunpUdty  which  can  never  lose  ite  value  as  long  as 
commonwealths  need  to  rise  on  the  rirtoes  of  their 
dtiaens,  and  as  long  as  the  citlaen  needs  reminding 
tinft  better  than  an  abundant  estecte  is  an  abundant 
possessor.  In  tiie  still  earlier  tales  of  Thebes  and  Troy, 
if  BometiDies  iBMges  pass  before  us  which  make  the  hair 
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on  our  flesh  stand  up,  there  also  fiit  hefote  us  forms  of 
godlike  beauty  and  superhuman  majesty,  and  our  imagi- 
nation gets  peopled  with  impersonations  of  power  and 
grandeur,  intrei>idity  and  fortitude,  which  even  on  the 
Bible  cast  their  useful  cross  light.  And  whilst  to  soft 
and  self-indulgent  spirits  we  would  reoommend  a  draught 
from  the  cold  chalybeate  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  to 
dull  prosers  and  croakers  a  sparkling  cup  Drom  the 
Horatian  well,— we  set  great  store  by  the  music  amidst 
which  the  cure  is  pursued,  and  to  the  stnuns  of  which 
the  frequenters  of  the  fountain  promenade.  So  solemn 
and  stately,  so  martial  and  stirring,  or  so  fitful  with 
mysterious  echoes  and  suggestions  of  the  superhuman, 
you  lift  your  feet  lightly  or  plant  them  firmly,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  in  a  time  like  ours,  so  flippant,  so 
materialistic,  and  so  vulgar,  you  will  find  it  excellent 
regimen  to  visit  regions  where  much  is  severe  and  some 
things  are  sad,  but  where  much  is  sublime  and  where 
most  things  are  lofty  and  noble. 

Most  freely,  however,  do  we  confess  that  they  are  only 
the  noble  images  which  you  will  find  there,  and  the  lofty 
ideas— for  the  inspiration  which  will  make  them  live 
over  again  you  must  either  bring  in  yourself,  or  in 


search  of  it  you  must  go  elsewhither.  The  moon  is  fine 
from  frosts  and  tempests,  yet  he  would  be  a  foolish 
nursexyman  who,  even  if  he  could  get  the  lease  of  it, 
would  diooie  it  for  his  conservatoiy ;  for  it  affords 
neither  rain  nor  dew,  nor,  so  fu  as  can  be  seen,  a 
particle  of  air ;  and  you  may  sow  the  rarest  seedi  tod 
plant  the  dioicest  bulbs^  bat  without  oxygen  and  water 
they  will  never  grow— no  golden  <«  crimson  flame  irill 
relieve  the  grimness  of  that  darksome  ball— no  melli- 
fluous blossom  attract  humming-bird  or  bee. 

Thus,  like  a  far-off  satellite,  as  a  sort  of  tender  to  the 
gospel,  we  have  got  the  daasic  moon-— an  old  woridin 
which  there  were  once  grand  doings,  but  in  which  the 
earthquakes  have  gone  to  sleep  and  the  volcanoes  bom 
no  more.  The  scenery  is  still  awful  and  soUime,  but 
everything  is  dead.  0  Puld,  0  PoUtian,  it  is  of  no  ose 
holding  your  torch  to  that  cold  crater,  you  will  kindle 
there  no  heroisms.  0  Cosmo,  0  Lorenxo,  you  need  not 
prophesy  to  tkeie  dry  bones,  fbr  into  the  calcined  ribs  of 
that  dead  world  never  again  shall  spirit  enter :  vbeie 
the  breath  of  heaven  never  comes  there  cannot  leap  np 
a  living  army. 


TEOVOHTB   ON   ATEBISK. 

IN   TWO    PAPERS. 
BT  THE  BSY.  &.  HU5TEB,  A.U.,  LATE  UIBSIOVABT  TS  INDIA. 


I.— ATHSISM  YIEWSD  IV  THS   LIGHT   07   BCBIPTUBE. 


|IJOH  evil  has  arisen  from  confounding  two 
essentially  distinct  forms  of  negative  belief 
— ^that  which  denies  and  that  which  merely 
dottbu  the  existence  of  Qod.  It  is  only  to 
the  former  of  these  that  the  term  atheism  can  with  any 
proprie^  be  applied.  Can  sudi  a  phase  of  belief,  or  no- 
belief,  exist?  We  think  not  But  it  will  be  all^g^d 
that  a  well-known  Scripture  passage,  twice  repeated, 
asserts  the  contrary—''  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God"  (Ps.  xiv.  1;  liii.  1).  When  quoted 
from  memory,  this  verse  appears  decisive  on  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  on  appealing  from  memory,  even  to  the  £ng- 
ish  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  conclusiveness 
disappears.  The  words  ''  there  is**  are  printed  in  italics 
to  indicate  that  they  are  not  in  the  original.  When 
th^  are  omitted,  the  ''fool's"  oonfesnon  of  fisith  is  so 
brief  that  it  becomes  quite  enigmatic,  being  comprised 
in  the  two  words,  "  No  Qod."  The  riddle  may  be  read 
in  different  ways.  But  in  perplexing  passages  it  is 
generally  expedient  to  commence  with  what  is  simple, 
and  go  on  to  what  is  more  difficult  Deferriog  then 
for  a  time  all  consideration  of  the  negative  creed  itself^ 
we  would  remark,  that  whatever  its  one  article  or  tenet 
may  be,  it  is  sincerely  entertained ;  for  the  "  fpol,"  evi- 
dently with  much  comfort  to  himself,  says,  or  with  bated 


breath  enunciates  it,  in  his  heart.  "  Out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  month  speaketh ;"  and  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  "fool's"  creed  would  become 
presently  known ;  but  it  does  not  do  so,  in  fact,  which  can 
be  accounted  foronly  in  one  way— namdy,  that  he  hissob- 
stantial  reasons  for  being  extremely  reticent,  if  not  even 
hypocritical,  as  to  the  nature  of  his  belief  Though  it 
may  give  him  much  satisfSaction  to  repeat  it  qaieti;  in 
his  heart,  yet  it  is  of  such  a  character  that  he  would  not 
dare  to  utter  it  in  public  So,  to  avoid  reproach,  if  not 
even  actual  persecution,  he  keeps  his  creed  safely  con- 
fined within  the  impenetrable  recesses  of  his  heart,  and 
very  possibly  professes  himself  an  adherent  of  the  reli- 
gious denomination  which  may  happen  to  possess  pover 
in  the  locality  where  he  lives. 

A  second  point,  involving  hi^pily  but  slender  difiicalty, 
relates  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics  of  the 
person  here  designated  "  the  fooL"  Scripture  exegesis, 
to  be  trustworthy,  requires  to  be  prosecuted  on  stricUy  in- 
ductive principles ;  and  to  give  a  proper  answer  U>  the 
inquiry  now  being  made,  it  was  needfrd  to  compare  the 
numerous  passages  in  Crude's  "  Coneordance,"  in  wluch 
the  words  fooltfollifffoolish^  occurred,  with  the  coires- 
ponding  verses  in  the  originid.  When  this  was  done  tiie 
remarkable  discoveiy  was  made  that  the  above-mentioned 
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terms  are  the  renderings  of  no  fewer  than  ten  Hebrew 
words,  coming  from  as  many  roots.  It  is,  however,  with 
ooly  one  of  the  ten  that  we  have  now  to  do— that  which 
ocean  in  Psakos  xiy.  and  liiL  As  the  term  is  one  £uni- 
liar  to  English  readers,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  it.  It 
is  nahaL  The  appellation,  as  all  will  remember,  was 
borne  by  the  surly  sheep-master,  who  was  so  rude  and 
oogratefixl  to  David  during  the  sojourn  of  the  latter 
near  Maon  in  Jadah.  The  import  of  the  noun  nabal 
is  hinted  at  in  the  speech  by  which  Abigail  sought  to 
deprecate  Uie  wrath  of  David-—''  As  his  name  is,  so  is 
he ;  Kabal  is  his  name,  and  folly  is  with  him ;"  very 
DiQch  as  if  she  had  said.  Fool  is  his  name,  and  folly  is 
bis  nature  (1  Sam.  xzv.  25).  In  the  copy  of  Gruden's 
"  Concordance"  consulted,  there  are  forty  passages  enu- 
merated in  which  the  expression  folly  occurs  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  text  or  on 
the  margin.  Only  in  the  twelve  following  instances, 
however,  is  the  word  from  the  same  root  as  Nahcd  .*— 

L  Becanae  he  had  wrought /o2{y  in  Iirael  (G«n.  zzzIt.  7). 
1  Becanae  aha  hath  wrought /otty  in  laraal  (Dent  zzlL  21). 

3.  Beeanaa  he  hath  wrought /oUy  in  larael  (Joah.  TiL  16). 

4.  Do  not  thia/oUy  (Jndg:  ziz.  2S). 

5.  Do  not  80  vtfe  a  Uiinq — text ;  do  not  the  matter  of  thia/otty 
—  margin  (Jndg.  xlx.  24). 

&  For  thej  have  committed  lewdneaa  and  foUy  in  larael 
Jadg.  xz.  6). 

7.  Aeoording  to  all  the  fiMy  that  they  have  wrought  In  larael 
Jodg.  xz.  10). 
S.  Saital  ia  hia  name,  and /oKy  la  with  him  (1  Sam.  zxr.  25). 
9.  Do  not  thou  thia/oUy  (2  Sam.  zliL  12). 
10.  Leat  I  deal  with  yon  after  your /oUy  (Job  xUL  8). 
IL  Etbij  month  apeaketh/oUy  (laa.  ix.  17  ;  16  in  Hebrew). 
12.  And  now  will  I  corer  her  iModmu;  margin,  foUy  (Hoa.  IL 
10 ;  12  in  Hebrew). 

In  everyone  of  these  twelve  cases  the  expression /o% 
is  applied,  not  chiefly,  if  even  at  all,  to  intellectual  de- 
dciency.  It  refers  to  moral  guilt ;  and  in  nine  instances 
oat  of  the  twelve  the  wickedness  charged  is  of  no  ordi- 
nuy  character. 

There  are  in  Cruden  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  pas- 
sages under  the  headings  fool  or  fooU^  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  nine  are  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word 
uahal.    They  are  thpse  ;— 

L  DiedAbneraaa/M>idiethf(2Sam.iiL83). 

2.  And  aa  for  thee,  thon  ahalt  be  aa  one  of  the  fociU  in  larael 
S  Sam.  xiii.  13). 

3  and  4.  The  fool  hath  aaid  in  hia  heart,  there  ia  no  God  (Pa. 
xir.  1 ;  Hit  1). 

5.  They  vere  chlldrett  otfooU  (Job  xxx.  8). 

^  Excelleat  apeeeh  beoometh  not  a/oo2  (Prov.  rriL  7), 

7.  The  father  of  mfool  hath  no  Joy  (ProT.  xrlL  21). 

&  And  tifool  when  he  ia  filled  with  meat  (Pror.  xxx.  22). 

ft  And  At  Ua  end  ahall  be  a/ool  (Jer.  xril  11). 

Omitting  the  two  passages  from  the  Book  of  Psalms 
tiow  under  inquiry,  there  remain  seven  others,  of  which 
£ve  might  be  interpreted  either  of  mental  or  of  moral 
•lefidencry ;  while  the  other  two,  the  second  and  ninth 
<>n  the  list^  dearly  refer  to  wickedness  rather  than  to 
^topidity.  The  evidence  ia  much  weaker  than  in  the 
former  case^  owing  to  the  numher  of  passages  susceptible 
<  f  a  double  interpretation ;  but  so  Cm:  as  it  goes,  it  con-  I 
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firms  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  previous  inves- 
tigation. 

Finally,  there  are  in  Cruden  fifty-nine  passages  under 
the  hetidang^fooliahf  foolishly,  ot  foolishness,  of  which, 
however,  only  eight  are  connected  with  the  Hebrew  word 
nalal.    They  are  these  :— 

1 .  Do  ye  thuB  reqidte  the  Lord,  Ofooliah  people  ?  (Dent  xxxii.  G) . 

2.  I  will  proToke  them  to  anger  with  a  foolish  nation  (Deut. 
zxxiL21). 

&  Thon  apeakeat  aa  one  of  the  foolish  women  apeaketh  (Job 
iilO). 

4.  Hake  me  not  the  reproach  of  the  foolish  (Pa.  xxxix.  8 ;  9  in 
Hebrew). 

6.  Tho  foolish  people  hare  blaaphemed  thy  name  (Pa.  Ixxiv.  IS). 

6.  Th»  foolish  men  reproapheth  thee  daily  (Pa  Izxiv.  22). 

7.  If  thou  haat  done  fooliaidy  in  lifting  np  thyaelf  (ProT.  xxx.  32\ 
&  Woe  nnto  the/ooUifc  piopfaeto  (Saek.  xiiL  S). 

Of  these  eight  passages,  one— that  in  Job— may  be  of 
doubtftil  interpretation,  but  the  remaining  seven  dis- 
tinctly point  to  depravity  rather  than  inteUectual  defi- 
ciency.   To  sum  up,  then :  Of  the  twenty-seven  verses 
which  have  now  been  adduced  to  throw  light  on  tiie 
meaning  of  the  word  nahal  rendered  fool  in  the  two 
psalms  under  investigation,  not  even  one  unequivocally 
refers  to  the  intellect  only,  six  are  doubtful,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-one  clearly  indicate  moral  depravity. 
It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  quotations 
just  made  constitute  the  whole  direct  evidence  which 
Scripture  furnishes  on  the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry. 
No  hesitation  need  then  remain  in  asserting  that  the 
person  designated/oof  in  Psalms  xiv.  and  liii.  may  have 
received  large  rather  than  small  intellectual  gifts  from 
the  all-bountiful  Creator.    What  is  asserted  is,  not  that 
he  is  stupid,  but  that  he  is  bad.    The  passage  might 
have  been  rendered,— The  wicked  man  hath  said  in  his 
heart.  No  God.    That,  in  fact,  is  its  exact  meaning; 
and  yet  we  should  be  sony  to  see  the  substitution  of  the 
rendering  wicked  man  for  that  which  now  obtains-/oo^. 
The  reason  is,  that  such  an  alteration  would  obscure  t!ie 
fine  philosophy  by  which  the  Scripture  stigmatizes  as  a 
fool,  not  the  person  who  has  received  but  one  talent,  if 
that  one  has  been  used  in  a  proper  way,  but  the  indi- 
vidual, on  the  contrary,  who  has  employed  for  evil  ends 
his  talents,  whether  many  or  few.    When  people  hear 
of  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  blind  credulity  on  the 
one  hand  and  clever  swindling  on  the  other,  they  are 
apt  to  denounce  the  victim  of  dishonesty  as  if  he  rather 
than  his  associate  was  the  fool.    The  Bible,  with  a  pro- 
founder  philosophy,  reverses  the  process.    With  it  the 
fellow  who  perpetrates  the  fraud  is  the  fool,  and  right 
reason  echoes  the  Bible  statement.    lu  what  does  the 
victim's  silliness  lie  ?  In  his  having  taken  too  charitable 
a  view,  if  such  an  error  be  possible,  of  his  fellow-sinner. 
Being  morally  too  high  himself  to  perpetrate  a  cruel 
fraud,  he  findis  it  hard  to  believe  that  others,  especially 
if  they  make  £aur  professions,  can  be  so  shamelessly  dis- 
honest   This  is  the  head  and  front  of  his  foI?y.    But 
what  of  the  other?    Presumably  he  is  clever;  in  other 
words,  much  having  been  given  him,  from  him  also 
shall  much  be  required.    Gifted  with  a  soul,  in  value 
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greater  than  a  world,  he,  with  a  stapidity  not  to  be 
paralleled  by  that  of  his  most  easily  cheated  victim, 
barters  it  away  for  some  earthly  advantage  of  ncl^ 
trifling  importance  that  one  wonders  a  reasonable  being 
could  be  fbond  silly  enough  to  do  sodi  a  deed.  For  a 
few  hundred  pounds  gained  by  foiging  some  one's  name 
to  a  bill ;  nay,  even  for  a  sovereign  or  two  of  money 
kept  back  by  fiand  from  one  whom  he  hired  to  labour 
for  him ;  or  yet,  more  astounding,  for  a  penny  or  two- 
pence saved  by  a  dishonest  trick  perpetrated  on  a  rail- 
way ticket-collector,  he  freely  gives  his  peace  of  con- 
science, his  happiness  while  he  sojourns  on  earth,  and 
all  his  hopes  of  eternal  felidtj  in  the  world  to  come. 
Not  only  is  he  a  fool,  but  he  is  a  fbol  to  an  extent  so 
transcendently  great  tiiat  human  language  can  scarcely 
describe  his  sensdessnefls.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  pit^ 
to  expunge  the  word  foot  from  Psalma  ziv.  and  liiL 
We  had  much  rather  let  it  stand  as  it  is. 

Two  points  have  now  been  settled.  The  creed  of  the 
fool  is  sincerely  held,  but  it  is  so  unpopular  that  it  dare 
not  be  uttered.  Moreover,  the  word/oo2  in  the  passage 
means  really  wicked  man.  If  the  difficult  portion  of 
the  verse,  the  '<  foofs"  creed  itself,  be  compared  to  a  forti- 
fication regularly  besi^ed,  then  what  would  on  that  bold 
metaphor  be  termed  the  third  parallel  should  bring  us 
so  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  task,  that  the  fall  of  the  fort 
itself  will  immediately  follow..  The  new  position  to  be 
occupied  18  this :  That  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  Four- 
teenth or  Fifty-third  Psalm  shows  that  the  creed,  "  Ko 
God,"  is  not  that  of  a  handful  of  men  labouring  under 
intellectual  or  moral  monomania,  but  is  that  of  all  man- 
kind with  the  single  exception  of  the  regenerate.  For 
how  runs  on  the  chain  of  connected  statements  vene  by 
verse ?  ''The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  < No  God.' 
They  [t>.,  the  fools  or  wicked  men]  are  Corrupt;  they 
have  done  abominable  works ;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good.  The  Lord  looked  down  firom  heaven  to  see  if 
there  were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek  God. 
They  are  aU  gone  aside ;  they  are  dd  together  become 
filthy;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good^no^  not  one.  Have 
all  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge?"  &c  The 
passages  which  have  been  italicised  clearly  show  that 
the  creed,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  that  of  a  few  speculative 
thinkers,  or  some  half-dozen  men  of  abandoned  char- 
acter, but  is  the  cherished  dpgma  of  the  whole  unre- 
generate  portion  of  mankind.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  reference  is  made  to  the  verses  now  quoted, 
and  the  broad  or  general  interpretation  put  upon  them, 
by  the  inspired  apostle  Paul  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Romans  (Rom.  ill  10,  &c). 


To  advance  at  last  to  the  negative  creed  itielll  No 
person  will,  we  think,  assert  that  the  unr^enerate  por- 
tion of  mankind  aetoally  disbelieve  in  the  existeoce  of 
God.    The  Scripture  nowhere  brings  such  a  chai^ 
against  our  race  as  this.    Universal  experience,  too, 
declares  that  if  atheism  exists  at  all,  it  is  held  by  only  a 
lew.    What  then  ia  the  fboTs  creed  ?    If  to  rend  there 
is  no  God  ia  to  M  in  solving  the  emgna,  what  other 
words  than  <A€rv  u  should  be  supplied  ?  We  think  that 
the  correct  meaning  designed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  wUi 
be  reached  if  the  verse  be  read  thuS|— *^  Tte  foci  hath 
said  in  his  heart, '  No  God  for  «<'  "—that  is,  I  (Mb 
the  idea  of  God ;  I  wish  I  could  banish  God  from  my 
thoughts ;  I  wish  I  could  satisfy  myself  that  there  is 
not  a  God ;  I  have  often  tried,  but  never  could  suoceed." 
Alas !  this  creed,  absolutely  worse  in  one  sense  tbaa  that 
of  speculative  atheism,  is  universal  among  the  nme- 
generate.    '<  Haters  of  God,"  said  the  Apostle  Paul, 
speaking  first  of  the  heathen  Romans  (Rom.  L  30),  but 
extending  the  charge  afterwards  to  all  unconverted 
men  (iL  1).    And  to  omit  other  passages,  in  the  Book  of 
Job  there  is  a  remarkable  description  of  a  family  on 
whom  the  all-beneficent  Ruler  of  the  world  had  showered 
abundant  prosperity,  but  who  were  so  far  from  beiog 
moved  to  gratitude  by  his  goodness  that  it  made  them 
whisper  in  their  hearts,  if  not  even  utter  with  their  lips, 
the  insensate  and  ungodly  creed  of  the /oo2,— 

"  Wheiefon  do  the  wicked  Ihre,  tMOome  old,  jnea,  aze  migfaty 
inpowert  Their  seed  if  ertftbtiihed  in  their  sigfat  with  them,  aad 
their  offipring  before  their  ejei.  Their  honaee  are  aife  from  few, 
neither  li  the  rod  of  God  upon  them.  Their  bnU  geoderetli,  fsd 
falleth  not ;  their  cow  cftlreth,  and  casteth  not  her  oalf.  Thex 
■end  forth  their  little  onea  like  a  flock,  and  their  children  danoe. 
Thej  take  the  tlmfanl  and  harp,  and  rejoice  ai  tlie  aonnd  of  tte 
oigan.  The7  ipend  their  daji  in  wealth,  and  In  a  moment  so 
down  to  the  graTe.  2%er^ore<^aayitiifoGodkDcp(iH>^vm«f; 
/or«M<btireiMlMefaioipIeil0«<ifttytoayi.  WhatiaUuAlmi^ 
thai  ve  Mould  mtm  h4mf  amd  leftoi  pr^  diaiUd  «e  hove  if  « 
pray  unto  Aim  f "  (Job  zzL  7-15). 

The  creed  of  the  family  described  by  Job  is  predsdj 
that  of  the  fool  in  the  psahn,  <<Ho  God  for  me ;"  *'I 
dislike  the  idea  of  God." 

We  think  that  it  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  Scrip- 
ture which  makes  it  assert  the  universal  prevalence  of 
speculative  atheism.  What,  in  our  view,  it  does  state— 
and  all  experience  confirms  the  allegation  which  it 
makes— is,  that  ungodliness,  practical  though  not  thec^ 
retical  atheism,  dislike  of  the  divine  presence,  and  a 
desire  to  place  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between 
the  soul  and  God,  is  the  universal  procedure  of  ome- 
generate  humanity. 
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PSIirCIPAL   CXrVKIVOBAM.* 

By  THB  KEY.  D.  tf  JkCORBCMffiy,  M.iU|  ST.  FETES%  DTTNDKBL 


iTHOITGH  the  life  of  Dr.  Cmmiogham 
was  defvted  mainly  to  woik  in  spe- 
cifie  oonncetioD  iritlk  theFreabytenan 
Chmcli  in  Scotland,  its  results  are 
the  property  of  the  Church  at  large.  Although 
circQinstances  gave  a  particalar  form  to  most  of 
bis  effort8»  his  heart  was  thoroughly  catholic,  and 
his  judgment  peculiarly  dear  and  fsur.  His 
memory,  we  think,  should  be  specially  dear  to 
all  true  Protestants.  He  was  by  far  the  ablest  and 
most  Iflamed  British  theoik>gian  of  his  time,  and 
lie  has  kf  t  his  mark  upon  our  age  more  deeply 
than  any  theological  professor  of  this  century. 
The  graphic  pen  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Mackenzie 
of  Dunfermline  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of  his 
life  down  to  the  time  of  the  Disruption  in  1843  ', 
the  subsequent  period  is  admirably  handled  by 
Dr.  Bainy. 

William  Cunningham  was  bom  at  Hamilton 
in  October  1805.     He  was  only  five  years  old 
when  he  lost  his  father.     But  the  loss  only 
tended,  perhaps,  to  develop  the  strength  of  his 
dbaiacter.     like  maniy  great  men,  he  owed  more 
than  words  can  express  to  the  wise  and  godly 
upbringing  of  his  mother.      She  was    a   tall, 
stately-looking  woman,  descended  from  the  old 
Covenanting    Pedens,  and  imbued  with    their 
spirit    The  brave  woman^had  a  sore  struggle  for 
many  years,  but  she  performed  her  part  nobly.  She 
lived  to  see  all  her  sons  useful  and  honoured,  and 
to  see  li^niliAm,  who  was  the  eldest^  in  the  full 
height  of  his  power  and  usefulness.    It  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  the  physique  of  the  Pedens 
was  transmitted  through  several  generations  to 
their  descendants.      Dodds,   in    his   '^  Scottish 
Covenanters,"   describes  Peden  as  ''a  man  of 
Qussive  firame,  and  noble  and  impressive  counte- 
nance.''    Peden's  massive  bmld,  as  well  as  his 
fearless   spirit^   came  down  to  Principal   Cun- 
oingham. 
About  1815  the  widow,  with  her  three  boys, 


*  "  The  Life  of  WUlIam  Cunningham,  D.D."  ^  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Kaiar,  uMi  the  Ute  Ber.  James  Mackenxie.  In  One  Volume, 
i-v^e  8to.  T.  If elaon  and  Sons.  LondoD.  Edinburgh,  and  New 
Tork. 


removed  to  Dunse  to  be  near  her  brother,  who 
was  minister  of  the  parisL  William  made  n^id 
progress  at  the  parish-school,  and  became-  a  dis- 
tinguished classical  scholar.  At  the  annual  ex- 
amination of  1819  his  extensive  classical  know- 
ledge astonished  the  ezaminatora.  The  following 
tOQchmg  item  belongs  to  this  date:  ''He  was 
thirteen  years  old,  when  one  evenings  as  his 
mother  proceeded  to  'take  the  Book'  for  the 
usual  family-worship,  he  said,  '  Mother,  I  think 
I  can  do  that  for  you.^  She  was  surprised^  but 
allowed  him  to  tiy.  The  boy  read  a  chapter,  and 
then  knelt  down  and  prayed.  From  that  time 
forward  he  conducted  family-worship  every  night 
as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  mother's  house  '* 
(p.  19). 

He  entered  college  in  1820,  where  he  became 
the  intimate  friend  of  John  Brown  Patterson  of 
Falkirk,  too  soon  called  away  to  his  rest — formed 
other  friendships  which  were  destined  to  last 
for  life — ^became  the  central  figure  in  a  coterie 
of  young  men  of  evangelical  sympathies,  which 
included  James  Bannerman,  William  Bruce  Cun- 
ningham, Alexander  S.  Patterson,  John  James 
Bonar,  Bobert  Johnstone,  <ba — became  a  leading 
member  of  the  diagnostic,  dialectic,  and  specula- 
tive societies,  and  acquired  that  unrivalled  power 
in  debate  which  fitted  him  to  be  afterwards  the 
great  adversary  of  Mod^ratism.'^ 

^  That  book-hunger,  which  whole  libiaries  could  not 
satisfy,"  sajs  Mr.  Mackenzie^  ''was  already  strong  in 
him.  The  second  summer  he  began  to  keep  a  journal 
of  his  reading,  which  he  continued  for  the  next  six  years, 
up  to  the  termination  of  his  course  in  Divinity.  The 
books  he  read  are  carefiiUy  classified,  with  subdivisions, 
under  the  heads  of  Classics,  General  Literature,  Philo- 
sophy and  Science,  Theology.  His  reading,  during  the 
five  months  of  the  vacation  first  chronicled,  amounts  to 
eighty  volumes.  '  The  whole  of  Homer's  Iliad'  in  Qreek 
appears  as  one  of  the  books  read — not  amiss  for  a 
boy  under  seventeen.    By  this  time  he  had  acquired 


*  This  term,  which,  In  dealing  with  recent  Scottish  history, 
can  scarcely  be  avoided,  indicates  a  certain  unevangelical  spirit 
which  sprang  and  spread  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  oentnry. 
In  its  fully  developed  form,  it  not  only  frowned  on  popular  priTi- 
leges,  but  also  kept  back  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  grace. 
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French,  for  he  reads  Molike.  Barrow's  'Treatise  on 
the  Pope^s  Snprema^'  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  'Ductor 
Dubitantiom'  also  appear  among  the  books  read  that 
summer.  The  entire  list  contains  five  hundred  and 
thirty  distinct  works,  besides  pamphlets,  magazines, 
&c"  (pp.  22,  23). 

The  following  sentence  from  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Patterson  is  very  cliaracteristic  : — 

<<  I  bought  a  copy  of  Bishop  Hoadley's  Discourses  on 
the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  Gk)d,  and  several  other 
scarce  books  in  divinity,  very  cheap,  at  a  sale  of  books 
in  DuDse  lately.  I  got  St  Chiysostom  on  the  Priest- 
hood, with  a  discourse  of  St  Gr^goiy  of  Nazianzus  on 
the  same  subject,  with  Notes,  and  a  Latin  translation, 
for  sixpence ;  the  whole  works  of  Lactantius,  excellent 
order,  with  Notes,  for  the  same  sum;  the  'Apostolic 
Constitutions,'  by  Clemens  Romanus,  for  twopence.  I 
bought  also,  for  small  sums,  Clarke  on  the  'Attributes,' 
Waterland's  '  Vindication  of  Christ's  Divinity,'  Locke 
on  the  'Reasonableness  of  Christianity,'  and  several 
others"  (p.  24). 

A  sermon  by  Dr.  Qordon  from  the  text  1  Peter 
i.  23 — ''  Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed, 
but  of  incorruptible,  by  the  Word  of  (lod,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever" — "first  led  him,"  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  "  to  embrace  right  views 
of  the  truth."  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  almost 
immediately  after  receiving  license  as  a  preacher, 
he  was  ordained  as  assistant  and  successor  to  Dr. 
Scott  of  the  Middle  Parish  in  Qreenock  Dr. 
Scott  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  evangelical 
cause  in  his  day,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  regarded 
him  with  affectionate  veneratioa  In  an  intro- 
ductory notice  to  a  volume  of  his  sermons 
published  many  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham writes  :  "  I  can  only  say  of  him  as  Burnet 
said  of  Leighton,  that  I  have  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  his  memory,  and  that  I  reckon  my  know- 
ledge of  him  among  the  many  blessings  of  my 
life,  and  for  which  I  know  I  must  give  an  ac- 
count to  God  in  the  great  day  "  (p.  47).  Daring 
the  four  years  of  his  ministry  in  Greenock,  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  the  idol  of  an  overflowing  con- 
gregatioa  There  was  an  earnestness,  force,  and 
massiveness  about  his  preaching  which  carried 
the  convictions  of  his  people  by  storm ;  while  he 
won  their  hearts  by  the  unaffected  simplicity  of 
his  personal  intercourse,  and  by  his  tender 
sympathy  beside  the  beds  of  the  dying.  He 
attended  to  all  the  details  of  a  laborious  pastorate 


with  the  most  systematic  thoronghness,  and  the 
Lord  gave  him  many  seals  of  his  mimstiy. 

''  But  whatever  might  be  his  employmentB,"  says  Mr. 
Mackeniie, ''  the  habit  of  enormous  reading  suffered  no 
intermission  and  no  abatement.  Luther  de  Servo  Arhi- 
tnOy  Marchii  MtdvUa,  Pieteti  Hieologia,  Curedl<BU4, 
AmesiiBeUarminutEnervatuSyCloppenhergiuiE^ 
Interpres,  and  many  other  formidable  names  figure  in 
his  Diary.  Even  on  Sabbath  evenuqgs,  when  his  tired 
mind  might  have  craved  lighter  food,  many  hours  were 
spent  over  these  and  other  such  ponderous  divines'* 
(p.  61). 

The  Voluntary  controversy  was  at  its  height 
The  troubles  of  the  Church  were  thickening. 
Andrew  Thomson  had  passed  away  to  his  rest 
Cunningham  had  to  ^id  on  his  armour.  He 
delivered  anti-Patronage  and  anti-Popish  lectures 
in  abundance.  These  services,  and  the  tecdlec- 
tion  of  his  distinguished  academic  career,  soon 
brought  him  to  the  front  His  tie  to  Greenock 
was  so  strong  that  he  declined  calls  to  Kilpatrick, 
and  St  Andrew's  Parish  in  Glasgow ;  but  the 
voice  of  duty  became  irresistible  when  he  was 
appointed  to  Trinity  College  Church,  Bdinbnigh; 
and  he  entered  upon  his  labours  there  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1884. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  his  ministry  ia 
Edinburgh  did  not  realize  the  ezpectati<Mis  of  his 
friends.    To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true.    Bat 
the  explanation  ia  simple  enough.    The  Coll^ 
Church,  though  beautiful  as  a  specimen  of  GoUiic 
architecture,  was  as  cold  and  damp  as  the  ciypt 
of  a  mausoleum.    It  stood  in  a  deep  hollow.   The 
access  to  it  was  vnretched.     It  was  almost  impos- 
sibie  to  hear  in  it     It  was  empty  when  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  called  to  it     "The  passenger 
along  the  North  Bridge,"  writes  his  biographer, 
«  as  he  looked  down  npon  its  roo^  wondered  thst 
men  should  ever  have  thought  of  building  s 
church  in  that  deep  bottom.     Such  a  chnrch  w»3 
cruelly  adverse  to  the  efforts  of  the  minister,  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  congregation"  (p.  75). 
It  was  said  in  those  days  of  a  popular  young 
minister  from  the  West,  that  he  coold  fill  a 
church  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat     It  is  wiser 
for  popular  young  ministers  not  to  try.     There 
were  other  reasons  for  the  seeming  failore.     The 
Ten  Years'  Conflict  had  b^gun.      Cunningham 
could  not  but  feel  that  the  great  Head  of  the 
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Chnicb  was  calling  him  to  the  sterner  work  of 

defending  the  bulwarks  of  Zion.    He  had  said 

whenastadent  at  the  Hall,  ^  If  my  life  is  spared, 

it  will  be  spent  in  controyerayi  I  believa"    His 

first  speech  in  the  Gknend  Assembly  of  1888 — ^a 

speech  of  twenty  minutes — had  electrified  the 

crowded  honse,  and  struck  such  dismay  into  the 

Moderate  party,  that  Dr.  Macknight  said  across 

the  table  to  Dr.  Cook,  *' That's  Anirew  come 

back"— Andrew  Thomson  come  back  firom  the 

grave  to  be  the  hammer  of  the  Moderates.     The 

troth  is,  the  incessant  strain  of  ecclesiastical  work 

in  these  years  wore  out  Cunningham's  strength, 

and  necessarily  affected  the  force  and  freshness  of 

his  preaching.     But  there  were  alwajrs  many  who 

hong  upon  his  lips  with  affectionate  admiratioa 

One  of  his  co-deputies  to  America  has  told  us  of 

a  sermon  he  preached  in  Dr.  Boardman's  church 

in  Philadelphia  firom  Rev.  i  5,  6— <<  Unto  him 

that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 

own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 

nnto  God  and  his  Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and 

dominion  for  ever  and  ever" — ^which  made  the 

profoundest  impression  upon  the  vast  audience. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Rainy  when  he  says : — 

"fie  accepted  the  result  that  his  pulpit  popularity, 
80  great  in  Greenock,  had  not  been  maintained  in 
Mobnigb,  with  a  great  deal  too  much  of  good  faith. 
Witboat  saying  anything  about  it,  he  manifestly  laid  it 
down  in  his  mind  as  'satisfactorily  established'  that  he 
was  not  a  successful  preacher.  This  visibly  injured  his 
pulpit  manner,  because  it  took  away  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  creating  an  impression,  which  contributes 
so  much  to  produce  the  result  He  quite  decidedly 
Qoder-iated  the  interest  which  his  pulpit  services  created 
in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  hearers ;  for,  in  addition 
to  their  undisputed  intellectual  power,  they  possessed  a 
peculiar  force,  which  fully  kept  pace  with  the  other 
element"  (p.  385). 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  justness  of  this 
opinion  will  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  his 
early  friend,  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Bonar  of  Greenock. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  notice 
to  describe  his  career  in  Edinbnigh,  the  various 
public  questions  in  which  he  took  part^  or  the 
battles  he  fought  in  the  cause  of  Church-reform. 
The  struggle  for  Christ's  crown  and  covenant 
engaged  his  whole  heart  and  souL  It  was  a  time 
to  favour  Zion;  and  it  was  a  signal  proof  of  the 


loving-kindness  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
that  he  raised  up  Chalmers,  Cunningham,  and 
Candlish  at  such  a  crisis.  Chalmeis  was  an 
acknowledged  king  of  men.  Candlish  was  the 
subtlest  dialectician  of  our  day.  But  Cunning- 
ham was  the  most  formidable  polemic  of  them  alL 
His  marvellous  knowledge  of  Church  law  and 
history — his  equally  marvellous  power  of  apply- 
ing his  knowledge  to  the  point  in  hand — ^his  dear 
stating  of  the  question — ^his  insistence  upon  it 
until  he  sent  it  home — ^left  his  adversary  little 
hope.  He  was  without  one  particle  of  imagina- 
tion— his  speeches  had  no  wit,  no  poetry,  no 
beauty;  but  he  laid  si^  to  the  understanding 
with  tremendous  force.  His  tactics  were  those 
of  a  great  and  honest-minded  man.  Even  when 
he  ruined  the  hostile  argument,  you  felt  his 
perfect  £umess  and  sincerity.  He  had  no  pit- 
falls, no  masked  batteries  or  ambuscades ;  but  he 
wheeled  his  forces  into  action  with  the  masterly 
arrangement  of  a  Caesar ;  and,  like  a  Napoleon, 
he  broke  the  centre  of  his  opponent's  line  by  the 
weight  of  his  column  and  the  heaviness  of  his 
fire.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Ten  Years'  Con- 
flicti  Bobertson  of  Ellon  and  he  were  accustomed 
to  watch  each  other's  plumes  in  the  debate ;  and 
when  dther  of  them  showed  a  disposition  to 
®Qg>^  ^  other  combatants  were  content  to 
stand  aside.  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop,  who  knew  the 
House  of  Commons  so  well,  speaking  of  those 
ante-Disruption  Assembly  debates,  gave  it  as  his 
deliberate  judgment :  '^  I  never  heard  anything 
like  these  Assembly  debates ;  we  have  no  men 
in  Parliament  like  these  men ;  there  is  no  man 
in  the  House  that  approaches  to  Cunningluun." 

At  the  Disruption  Assembly  he  was  appointed 
Junior  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  New  College. 
The  Assembly,  in  making  the  appointment,  took 
another  step  quite  in  keeping  with  the  new-bom 
zeial  of  the  Free  Church  in  those  days. 

''Deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  having 
the  theological  instraction  in  the  New  College  conducted 
according  to  the  best  principles  and  after  the  most  ap- 
proved moddfl,  and  assured  that,  for  accomplishing  this, 
great  benefit  would  be  derived  fromapersonal  investiga- 
tion by  an  individual  so  qualified  for  the  important  duty 
as  Dr.  Cunningham,  into  the  constitution  and  working  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  theological 
institutions,  the  Couunittee  unanimously  resolved  that 
he  should  proceed  for  this  purpose  to  America"  (p.  202). 
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Dr.  OnhTttngfaun  aooepted  the  ooaausflioD,  «nfl 
proceeded  to  .Ajmerica  in  liie  begimimg  of  De- 
cember, aoootn{>amed  by  Dr.  Boms  of  Ausley, 
afterwards  of  Toronto^  l£r.  George  Levis  and  Idr. 
Hemy  Fetguson  of  Doadee. 

"The  outward  voyi^'*— we  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Msckenne---^  was  faivoufsMei  hut  all  ses  Toyaging  was 
misery  to  hnn.  He  was  ta  America  from  the  18th  of 
December  to  the  Ist  of  i^y.  Almost  every  Sabbath  he 
preached  three  times,  and  he  addressed  nearly  fort;y 
public  meetu^  in  New  Tork^  Philadelphia^  Boston, 
Richmond,  Baltimoie,  and  many  other  places.  The  Old 
and  Few  School  Pmhyterians  received  him  with  open 
amuL  Methodists,  Indqaendents,  and  Baptists,  afl  were 
kind.  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  was  with  him  all  throqgh 
bis  tour,  thinks  that  he  never  rose  to  his  foU  height  in 
uny  of  the  orations  he  delivered  in  America.  On  Ameri- 
can soil  he  never  equalled  himself.  When  the  distracting 
influences  of  travel  are  considered,  its  fatigues,  and  the 
thousand  interests  which  engage  a  man's  aitteDlaon  in  a 
new  country,  this  was  perhaps  inevitable.  And  the 
want  of  present  adversaries  must  count  for  something" 
(p.  204). 

One  of  his  oldest  fiknda  said  of  Cannin^iam 
that  he  had  no  atyle;  and  his  speech  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  1S44,  giving  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  America^  was  an  adminble  illnstEKtion  of  this. 
He  used  the  plainest  words  and  phrases  that  would 
accurately  express  his  meaning ;  and  although  it 
mi^  be  neceesary  to  repeat  tiiem  fsequently  in 
the  coorse  of  a  speedi,  he  never  took  the  trouble 
of  varying  them  for  rhetorical  effect  The  effaist 
was  very  remaikable.  The  writer  vividly  remem- 
bers the  grand  toU  of  the  following  periods : — 

**  We  kaded  at  New  York,  and  met  the  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Old  Sdiod  FresbytBriaiis  and  of 
the  New  School  Presbyterians.  We  expounded, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  tbe  prinmples  of  the 
Free  Ohnrefa,  and  the  testimox^  Ab  has  been 
honoured  to  assert  md  maintaTn.  We  endeav- 
oured to  vindicate  the  oonstitalional  groonds  of 
our  resistance  to  the  dedsiaiis  of  the  Civii  Oouxts 
in  the  Auchterarder  and  Lethendy  cases,  and  in 
the  Mamoch  and  Colsalmond  cases.  And  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  bearing  my  hninble  testimony 
that  they,  one  and  all,  xeoetvednswiili  the  nlMoiT 
eordittUttf  tmd  hindnesg.  We  then  went  to  PlxSa- 
delphia,  and  met  the  Presbytery  of  the  Old  School 
Presbyterians  and  the  Presbytery  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterians.  We  expounded,  to  the 
beet  of  our  ability,  the  principles  of  this  Church, 


SEnd  the  tsstamony  she  haslwen  honouFed  toaBsert 
and  mainlam.  We  endeavonred  to  viod^cate  the 
oonatitational  grennds  of  oar  resistanoe  to  the 
dedsions  of  the  Olvii  Ooorts  in  the  Auchterarder 
and  Lethendy  eases,  and  in  the  Hamoch  and 
Cnlsdmond  casea.  And  I  have  greet  pkasure  in 
bearing  my  hmnlde  testimony  that  tb^,  one  and 
all,  receded  ns  imA  (ik  lOmost  ccrditdUy  and 
kindnui.  We  then  went  to  Boston,"  kc  So  it 
loUed  on,  like  the  billows  of  the  sea.  It  recalled 
to  one's  mind  the  Mosaic  acoomt  of  the  offerings 
of  the  twelve  prinoes  at  the  dedication  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  seventh  diapter  of  Nombeta 

Seldom  baa  a  class  gathoed  loond  a  professor 
that  contained  so  many  ci^ble  and  high-hearted 
men  as  the  class  which  gathered  round  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham in  1844-5  in  the  old  Divinity  Hall  in 
Oeoi^  Street     They  were  full  of  enthusiasm, 
and  they  had  thorough  confidence  in  their  leader. 
The  esprit  da  corp$  among  them  was  strong. 
Several  of  them  so  dearly  overtopped  th^  felloe 
as  to  justify  the  anticipation  that  careers  of  dis- 
tinguished usefulness  lay  before  them.      There 
was  John  Mackintosh, ''  the  Earnest  Student,"  the 
dux  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  the  winner  of 
fresh  laurels  at  Cambridge,  the  President  of  the 
Students'  University  Missionary  Assodation— 
whose  bright  course  was  arrested  before  he  entered 
upon  his  life  work.     Thens  was  Qeorge  Douglas, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  modem  Oriental- 
ists, and  one  of  the  most  loveable  of  men,  whose 
exact  scholarship,  extensive  attainments,  and  ripe 
opinums  upon  every  question  that  came  up,  made 
many  of  his  compeers  r^ard  him  with  envy,  ad- 
miration, and  despair.    There  was  John  Hender- 
son, afterwards  of  Port-Gbisgow,  in  whom  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  elements  were  so  finely 
balanced  that  at  an  early  age  he  became  one  of 
Hw  most  popular  and  influential  ministers  in  the 
Church,  asid  whose  death  at  thiriy-two  created  a 
sense  of  loss^     Theie  was  David 
accomplished  dassicist-— cidm,  judi- 
[-minded — who  under  a  seeming  phlegmatic 
exterior  concealed  a  heart  bnming  with  missioB- 
aryaeaL    There  was  Wifliaiti  Gregg,  Uie  foremost 
of  the  contingent  of  Irish  students  in  Edinburgh 
that  year— yoct^  princepB  in  matJicmatics  and 
physics — who  has  rendered  such  noble  serrice  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Canadian  Church. 
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There  was  James  Edward  Cailyle^  who,  after  a 
successful  ministry  in  Brechiir,  became  pastor  (^ 
the  English  congr^ation  in  Bombay,  until  failing 
health  compelled  Mm  to  retmn  home,  and  who 
now  forms  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the 
home  Church  and  the  Protestant  Churches  on 
the  Continent  There  was  Thamas  Grieve  dark, 
whose  homily  "  on  the  character  of  Christ "  un- 
folded that  branch  of  the  Christian  eyidence  with 
snch  siogular  beauty  and  power  that  the  reading 
of  it  was  received  with  reiterated  rounds  of  ap- 
pkusft  There  was  Andrew  Cameron,  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word  as  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  and  Family  Treasuries.  There 
was  George  Brown,  whose  Christian  gentleness 
has  made  him  a  son  of  consolation  to  many  an 
inralld  in  quest  of  health  at  Fau,  and  whose 
▼aried  accomplishments  have  long  commended 
Scottish  Presbjrterianism  in  the  south  of  France. 
There  was  Bobert  Eainy,  who  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Gordon  in  the  pulpit  and  of  Dr. 
Comiingham  in  the  professorial  chair,  and  who 
then  showed  the  same  clear  head,  the  same  quiet 
power,  the  same  incisive  logic  which  now  distin- 
guish him  in  the  conduct  of  public  affiiirs.  There 
were  many  others  who,  although  less  known,  are 
faithfolly  serving  the  Church  either  at  home  or 
in  the  high  places  of  the  foreign  field ;  and  several 
have  rested  from  their  labours. 

The  course  of  lectures  discussed  the  Prolego- 
mena c^  theology — ^the  evidences  of  revealed  re- 
ligion and  the  rule  of  &ith.  It  was  a  splendid 
intellectual  gjrmnastic.  The  whole  course,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  fifty  lectures,  was  written 
daring  that  winter  "at  the  rate  of  three  a-week," 
as  he  used  to  say ;  and  coming  fresh  firom  the 
anvil,  they  possessed  for  us  an  indescribable  glow 
and  power.  The  extent  of  the  ground  over  which 
he  teavelled — ^hia  perfect  nuisteiy  of  the  subject — 
the  ease  with  which  he  handled  the  masses  of 
literature^  of  q>ecnlation,  of  argument  with  which 
he  had  to  deal— the  impresnon  he  left  upon 
our  minds  that  while  he  communicated  much 
there  was  immensely  more  behind — the  stamp  at 
once  of  knowledge  and  of  power  upon  eveiything 
he  said,  filled  us  with  astonishment 

"  Many  a  day  we  left  the  dass  with  a  droll  sense  of 
di^raoe,  awakening,  as  it  were,  to  discern  the  moral 
enormity  of  the  mental  confiision  whi^  we  had  hereto- 


fore tolerated  or  cherished.  The  first  vivid  impression 
of  what  it  is  to  froe^  and  sift,  and  do  honest  justice  to  a 
theological  question,  came  to  many  of  us  on  those  benches 
in  Geoige  Street  There,  too,  the  hill  of  knowledge  rose 
before  us  to  new  dimensions— as  an  actual  and  veiy  con* 
mderable  AtZZ—as  we  had  disdosed  to  us  the  amount  of 
reading  requirite  in  order  to  a  *  decent  and  respectable' 
acquaintance  with  our  chosen  profession;  while  the 
summits  on  which  a  man  might  claim  a  more  complete 
and  comprehensive  mastery  rose  in  dim  perspective  far 
away.  We  all  retain,  and  shall  retain  till  we  die,  a 
peculiar  association  with  the  standard  of  a  ^  decent  and 
respectable  aoquuntaaoe '  with  any  subject  whatever" 
0x224). 

The  Thursday  was  devoted  to  conversational 
notices  of  books — ^reading  interesting  passages 
from  them  bearing  upon  the  lectures,  or  giving 
interesting  biographical  details  about  their  authors; 
and  it  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  day  of  the  whole.  The  impression 
which  these  notices  of  books  gave  us  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  tbeolo^cal  learning  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  memory  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Some- 
times a  remark,  dropped  in  an  off-hand  way — ^for 
example,  *'In  one  respect,  the  real  amount  of 
your  theological  knowledge  is  just  the  amount  of 
your  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  Bible 
and  the  Greek  Testament '' — had,  in  the  circum- 
stances, though  most  unintentionally  upon  his 
part,  all  the  effect  of  keen  satire.  And  the  effect 
of  the  whole  discipline  of  the  class  was  emphasized 
by  the  opening  prayers.  No  one  who  heard  them 
can  ever  forget  their  richness  and  fulness.  They 
were  the  manifest  outpourings  of  a  heart  deeply 
exercised  about  "  divine  things  and  eternal  reali- 
ties." The  greatness  of  Cunningham  was  like 
that  of  a  mountain :  foreshortened  when  you  are 
near  it^  it  is  only  when  you  remove  to  a  distance 
yon  can  see  how  its  head  rises  into  the  clouds. 
Thus  althoa^  we  felt  at  the  time  that  it  was  no 
ordinary  privflege  to  sdt  at  the  feet  of  a  man  of 
such  rare  and  extraordinary  qualities,  the  feeling 
is  immensely  deepened  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Dr.  Welah  died  in  April  1845,  and  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Church  Wis- 
tory.  The  course  of  lectures  he  had  completed 
was  useless,  and  he  had  to  begin  to  cultivate 
new  fielda  During  the  three  sessions  which 
followed  he  had  to  write   three  new  courses 
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of  lectured.  In  Welsh's  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  when  describing  the  great  philosopher's 
methods  of  stady,  he  mentions  that  he  often  wrote 
the  lecture  he  delivered  from  the  Moral  Philo- 
sophy chair  the  evening  before.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  parallel  as  an  intellectual 
labour  what  Dr.  Cunningham  did  in  his  first  ses- 
sion in  the  Church  History  chair;  when,  after 
spending  the  whole  summer  in  the  most  extensive 
reading  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the 
earlier  centuries — studied,  as  his  constant  habit 
was,  in  the  works  of  the  original  disputants — ^he 
found  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  session 
without  written  preparation,  having  the  task 
before  him  of  writing  his  lectures  from  day  to 
day,  and  relying  mainly  on  his  memoty  for  the 
results  of  his  reading.  This  task,  in  itself  hard 
enough,  was  made  much  more  arduous  by  his 
being  obliged  by  circumstances  to  redeliver  his 
former  course  upon  Apologetic  Theology.  And 
for  two  sessions  longer  he  had  to  bear  the  same 
terrible  strain.  It  was  a  Herculean  effort,  but 
one  not  to  be  made  without  risk  ;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  his  health  ever  perfectly 
recovered  from  the  strain  to  which  it  was  then 
subjected. 

" '  I  seem  to  see  him  even  now,'  says  one,  'seated  at 
Ills  desk  reading  bis  lectures,  hurried  along  by  the 
course  of  bis  argument  like  a  torrent^  his  arm  swinging 
behind  his  desk,  and  his  eye  sometimes  kindling  into  a 
gbire  of  entbusiasm.'  It  both  challenged  us  and  drew 
us.  Very  seldom  in  those  days  was  the  catalogue  called : 
tbe  crowded  benches  sbowed  how  needless  that  was. 
Then  there  was  the  thoroughness  of  his  style  and  of  bis 
iTork.  The  question  in  hand  was  obviously  to  him  a 
great  moral  business,  tbe  right  disposal  of  which  claimed 
all  tbe  resources  of  thorough  knowledge  and  thorough 
discussion.  Then  there  was  that  indescribable  manli- 
ness—a feature  in  which  many  features. assembled.  It 
included  his  simplicity,  his  independence,  his  elevation, 
his  fairness,  his  keenness,  and  his  gentleness.  His 
simplicity — so  that  you  always  felt  you  saw  to  the 
bottom  of  him,  he  meanwhile  not  thinking  whether  you 
saw  him  or  not  His  independence — the  fearless  asser- 
tion of  bis  own  judgment  in  straightforward  language, 
and  the  absolute  disregard  of  mere  opinion  apart  from 
grounds.  His  elevation— in  minding  the  main  things, 
for  it  was  always  evident  that  he  had  at  band  quantities 
of  student  lore  that  he  refused  to  trifle  with,  or  en- 
courage us  to  trifle  with,  and  knew  of  plenty  topics  and 
debates  from  which  be  turned  aside.  His  fairness— 
going  at  once  to  the  heart  of  a  debate,  taking  the  issue 
on  the  main  points,  and  stating  careftdly  the  opposing 


view ;  a  fiumess  all  tbe  more  captivating  that  it  was 
tbe  &urne88  of  a  keen  disputant,  not  of  a  ioirdmnt 
neutral  or  unbiassed  person.  His  keenness  itself— 
giving  all  the  zeal  of  contest  to  his  lecturing,  and  add- 
ing the  fire  of  the  irascible  sentiment  in  vigorous, 
denunciatory  windings  up.  His  great  gentleness  in  all 
private  intercourse— his  fairness  and  patience  with  a 
student's  difliculties,  his  prompt  reo(dlectioD,  kindlj 
advice,  constant  desire  to  give  all  possible  help:  not 
that  it  was  a  gentleness  to  be  trifled  with ;  dignity  on 
his  side  and  reverence  on  ours  were  habitual,  and  it 
roust  have  requured  more  than  common  impudence  to 
have  attempted  to  take  liberties  with  him.  Add  to  all 
this  tbe  pecoliar  sense  of  mastery,  of  unexhausted  re- 
source in  the  professor,  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
some  men  to  produce  irresistibly  in  those  about  them, 
and  Dr.  Cunnhigbam's  power  over  his  students  may  be 
in  part  understood." 

The  power  he  exercised  over  us  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  manner  in  private  was  wonderfoL 
Those  who  shrunk  from  approaching  him,  and 
almost  felt  overawed  by  his  vast  learning,  his 
argumentative  power,  and  his  occasional  vehe- 
mence in  controversy,  were  alike  delighted  and 
surprised  when  they  went  into  his  retiring-room, 
or  had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  his  house, 
to  find  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.     Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie states  that,   before  he  left  Greenock,  a 
'*Mr.   Park,  a  sculptor  of  some  reputation  in 
those  days,  was  employed  to  make  a  bust  of  him, 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Dennistoun  of  Greenock.     '  Let  me  tell  you, 
sir,'  said  the  sculptor  to  him,  '  I  modelled  that 
bust  four  times  before  I  succeeded     Three  times 
I  modelled  it  under  the  idea  that  ferocity  was  tbe 
prevailing  expression  of  the  fiioe.     I  was  entirely 
mistaken — ^the  prevailing  expression  is  repose.* " 
We  believe  that  every  one  of  the  twelve  hundred 
students  who  passed  through  his  classes  wHl  bear 
testimony  to  the  justness  of  the  remark.    The 
noble  simplicity  and  kindliness  of  his  manner  put 
the  shyest  student  at  his  ease.     There  was  no 
consciousness,  no  distance,  no  reserve,  no  ur  of 
superiority.     He  placed  himself  beside  us  very 
much  as  a  fellow-student      He   took  a  lively 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  us  and  to  our 
studies :   he  sympathized  with  our  difficulties, 
and  delighted  to  aid  in  clearing  them  up. 

We  shall  give  one  instance,  which  is  still  very 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  some  of  us,  especially  as 
it  bears  upon  an  important  public  question. 
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Dr.  Canningbam  was  in  the  habit  of  impressing 
upon  the  fourth  year  students  the  necessity  of 
studying  tiie  Confession  of  FaitL  He  had  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  many  young  men  left  the 
Han  who  were  veiy  ignorant  of  the  Confessioa  It 
was  vexy  discreditable  that  men  should  subscribe 
a  symbol  with  whose  exact  meaning  and  bearings 
they  were  but  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  If 
we  called  upon  him  privately,  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  help  us  over  our  difficulties^  if  we  had 
any. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  dose  of  the  seadbn, 
five  or  six  of  us  called  and  requested  his  aid.    He 
received  us  with  his  usual  kindness.     At  this 
distance  of  time,  not  having  kept  any  notes  of 
the  conversation,  we  cannot  give  an  exact  account 
of  it :  probably  no  two  of  us  would  agree  in  our 
recollection  of  the  details.     But  none  of  us  can 
ever  forget  his  sympathy  with  our  difficulties,  the 
masterly  way  in  which  he  disposed  of  them,  and 
the  general  scope  of  his  argument     On  the  vexed 
question  of  the  relation  which  the  civil  magistrate 
bears  to  the  Church,  the  Principal  explained  the 
expressions  of  the  Confession  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  times ;  but  as  this  Magazine 
endeavours  to  speak  to  the  Christian  Church  at 
large,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  present  even 
an  outline  of  matters  that  could  be  fully  appre- 
ciated only  by  one  denomination.      In   regard 
to  the  general  question,  he  pointed  out  :  (1.)  That 
the  statements  of  the  Confession  are  not,  like 
texts  of  Scripture,  to  be  regarded  as  fountaifu 
'/  inference.     It  is  true  that  a  doctrine  deducible 
by  fair  inference  from  a  Scripture  text  is  a 
Scriptural  doctrine.      But  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Confession  is  to  be  held  as  committed  to  all 
the  condosions  that  may  be  logically  drawn  from 
its  statements.    It  is  not  to  be  held  as  committed 
to  more  than  it  8ay$,     For  example  the  Con- 
fession says  (chap,  x.,  sect  3)  that  "  elect  infants, 
dying  in  infancy,  are  r^;enerated  and  saved  by 
Christ  through  the  Spirit,  who  worketh  when, 
where,  and  how  he  pleaseth."    But  there  is  nothing 
in  these  words  in  the  slightest  degree  inconsistent 
"^th  the   election,  and  consequent  i^eneration 
and  salvation,  of  all  infants  that  die  in  infancy. 
True,  the  Confession  does  not  affirm  this  last 
position,  any  more  than  Scripture  does  ;   but 
neither  does  the  Confession  deny  it,  any  more 


than  does  Scripture.  (2.)  That  the  Church,  while 
holding  her  Confession  ex  animo,  and  while 
maintaining  that  it  is  dishonest  and  scandalous 
to  profess  to  retain  a  Confession  which  the  sub- 
scriber does  not  believe,  does  not  claim  in&lli- 
bility  for  her  Confession,  and  must  always  vindicate 
her  right,  through  her  constitutional  courts,  to 
revise,  to  purge,  to  alter  it  If  any  of  her  pastors 
or  office-bearers  can  show  that  any  part  of  the 
Confession  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  infallible 
standard  of  divine  truth,  he  has  only  to  bring  the 
matter  before  his  presbytery  in  the  usual  way. 
But  the  revision  of  a  document  so  elaborate  as 
the  Confession — a  document  which  reaches  so 
deep  down  to  the  roots  of  our  ecclesiastical  life — 
is  a  formidable  tasL 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
which  deepened  more  than  ever  our  feelings  of 
veneration  for  our  revered  and  beloved  instructor. 

His  judicial  qualities  and  his  weisht  of  charac- 
ter enabled  him  for  many  years  to  render  invalu- 
able services  to  the  Church  in  connection  with 
public  questions  as  they  arose — such  as  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  National  Education,  Uni- 
versity Tests,  the  Papal  Aggression ;  and  also  in 
connection  with  questions  of  internal  arrange- 
ment and  administration  in  the  Free  Church.  In 
his  latter  years  he  did  not  take  much  to  do  with 
Church  matters,  as  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  give  his 
whole  time  and  strength  to  his  special  work  in 
the  College.  He  acted  as  general  adviser  of  the 
Church,  and  his  counsel  carried  great  weight 

We  can  only  refer  to  his  public  appearances  : 
his  speeches  on  the  bearing  of  American  slavery 
on  our  dealing  with  American  Churches ;  on  the 
Marriage  Affinity  question  ;  on  the  Cardross 
case  ;  on  Union  among  honest  Calvinists  and 
Presbyterians — a  subject  first  fully  stated  by  him 
to  the  ministers  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  who  had  been  his  students,  and  after- 
wards discussed  in  his  magnificent  speech  on  the 
Australian  Union  in  1861,  the  last  speech  he 
ever  delivered  in  the  General.  Assembly. 

The  College  controversy  was  a  dark  cloud 
while  it  histed ;  but  it  cleared  away.  The  breach 
was  healed  ;  and  the  friends  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  for 
a  season,  became  to  him  all  that  they  had  ever 
been.      The  renewal  of  a£fection  was  all    the 
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tenderer.  The  Bplendid  testimonial  presented  to 
him  by  his  friends  in  the  Free  Church  and  be- 
yond it  gave  him  the  gratifying  assnrance  that  he 
still  held  as  warm  a  place  as  ever  in  the  affections 
of  the  whole  Christian  Chnrck  The  graphic 
narrative  of  the  first  interview  between  himself 
and  Dr.  CandHsh  after  thdr  temporary  estrange- 
ment, aiid  the  perfect  reconciliation  that  followed, 
will  touch  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts.  It  is 
one  of  the  memorabilia  of  the  memoir.  The 
Eev.  Dr.  Beith  of  Stirling,  who  supplied  it»  has 
laid  the  Christian  community  under  obligation 
by  preserving  the  facts  of  the  scene  he  so  dramati- 
cally describes  (pp.  406-410). 

The  characterization  of  Cunningham  as  a  pro- 
fessor, a  public  man,  and  a  theologian  by  Dr. 
Eainy  leaves  littlie  to  be  said  upon  that  point. 
We  shall  only  add  1^  one  peculiarity  which 
always  struck  us  in  his  theology  was  the  breadth 
and  moderation  of  his  statements,  the  perfect 
fairness  with  which  he  stated  both  sides  of  the 
question,  the  perfect  impartiality  of  his  conclusions. 
We  lay  stress  upon  this,  because  he  has  often, 
even  as  a  theolo^an,  been  mistakenly  accused 
of  vehemence,  one-sidedness,  and  partizanship. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  truth.  When  reading 
his  "Historical  Theology"  some  years  ago^  we 
noted  several  remarkable  instances ;  but  we  can> 
not  adduce  them  here.*  The  four  volumes  of  his 
theological  works  are  a  precious  legacy  to  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  should  regard  it  as  a 
happy  sign  of  the  advancement  of  theological 
science  in  Scotland  and  America  if  they  attuned 
the  wide-spread  popularity  th^  deserve; 

He  was  often  requested  by  his  old  students  to 
introduce  them  to  their  flocks;  and  he  always 
discharged  the  duty  with  great  willingness  and 
%vith  beautiful  &therly  tenderness.  Here,  too, 
his  old  idiosyncracy  of  not  varying  his  modes  of 
expression,  for  rhetorical  effect,  would  appear. 
^  The  great  Head  of  the  Church,"  he  would  say, 
"  has  dealt  with  this  congregation  in  no  ordinary 
way ;  He  has  given  them  no  ordinaiy  man ;  they 
will  enjoy  from  Sabbatii  to  Sabbath  no  ordinary 
privilege  in  hearing  the  gospel  from  his  lips; 


*  We  xegret,  howerer,  the  ezpnigatloii  of  some  of  hia  moet 
ehaxacteriatie  modes  of  expiressiOD — such  9m,  **  Popeiy,  that  mas- 
teipiece  of  Satan  for  blinding  men's  vnderstandlngs  and  raining 
their  souls, "  &c. 


they  are  laid  under  no  ordinaiy  responsibility," 

He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  revival  mor^ 
ment    As  early  aa  1846,  when  the  late  Peter 
Macbride  gave  an  aoooont  of  &e  awakening  in 
North  Knapdale,  at  a  Conference  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Dr.  Cnnwingham  spoke  with  chanc- 
teristic  homility  of  the  comparative  barrenness  of 
his  own  ministxy.     In  his  address  from  the 
Moderator's  Chair  in  the  Assembly  of  1859,  he 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  revival  which  at  that  time 
had  been  going  on  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Churches  of  the  United  States.     ^  This  great 
work  of  God,"  he  said,  "had  no^  yet  ezdted  the 
attention  or  produced  the  practical  results  in  this 
countiy  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  ficm 
it ;  and  the  Churches  here  ought  to  beware  of 
letting  this  most  impressive  manifesta^n  pass 
by  unimproved."     It  was  the  same  Assemllj 
that  recognized  the  evangelistic  labours  of  Mr. 
Brownlow  North,  and  gave  him  theri^t  hand  of 
fellowsfaip.     In  welcoming  Mr.  North,  Dr.  Cim- 
ningham  dwelt  with  heartfdt  impression  upon 
the  work  of  God  in  the  land.    When  the  ^^ds 
of  Glasgow  became  the  centre  of  a  moveiseiit 
which  spread  ov^  the  city,  and  which  recalled 
the  scenes  of  Pentecost  more  vividly  than  any 
movement  in  our  time.  Dr.  Cunningham  preached 
the  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  Bridg^te 
Church,  fifom  2  Cor.  viiL  9 :  **  For  ye  know  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he 
was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 
ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich."    When 
asked  to  do  this  favour,  he  very  readily  agreed ; 
but  he  urged  the  minister  to  secure  some  one  else^ 
saying  that,  imhai^ily  for  himsdf,  he  had  vei7 
little  experience  of  Home  Mission  woric,  and  did 
not  &el  that  he  was  at  all  fitted  for  the  kind  of 
preaching  which  such  work  required.     At  the 
same  lime  he  indicated  his  willingness  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  showing  his  doep  interest,  not 
only  in  the  tentorial  work  with  which  the  Wjnd 
Church  was  connected,  but  also  in  tiie  great  work 
of  revival  with  which  that  church  had  been 
peculiariy  identified  Hirough  the  blessing  of  Gk>d. 
We  h^pen  to  know  that  when  spending  a  ft^ 
weeks  at  Pitiochrie,  in  1861,  he  walked  ser&al 
miles  to  preach  to  a  little  ccmipany  of  crofters 
and  shq^herds.     In  some  of  his  addresses  de- 
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livered  before  the  New  Ocdlege  at  tiiat  time,  he 
earnestly  coagnitiilsted  the  atadents  about  to 
enter  the  mxBistry  that  thef  ware  to  b^^  their 
work  in  the  andrt  of  an  ootponriBg  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  All  tide  is  abondantly  oonfirmatofy,  if 
need  were,  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  statement : — *^  It 
might  be  his  lot  to  spend  much  of  his  life  in 
harness,  contending  on  the  borders  against  Edom 
and  Moab.  Bat  what  moved  his  arm  and  ani- 
mated his  battle  was  that  which  these  frontiers 
defended— the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  tiiat  goodly  moantain,  and  Lebanon" 
(p.  37). 

His  death  was  sudden.  Like  Calvin  and  Jona- 
than Edwards,  whom  he  loved  so  well,  he  died 
when  his  powers  were  ait  their  best^  when  his 
Ubonrs  were  in  foil  flower,  when  his  friends  ez^ 
pected  that  many  years  of  widely-eirtiended  use- 
fubess  were  yet  before  him.  But  Ms  work  was 
done,  and  his  Master  said,  '^  Come  up  higher." 
When  bidding  his  colleagues  farewell,  he  repeated 
the  lines — Klines  which  ever  since  possess  a  super- 
added pathos  to  many, — 

"  A  few  ihort  y^an  of  evil  past. 
We  reach  the  happjr  shore 
Where  death-dMded  Menda  at  last 
ShaU  meet  U>  part  no  man." 

The  reader  will  thank  us  for  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  tributes  to  his  memory  from  two 
distinguished  ffiends  who  knew  him  long  and  loved 
him  welL  la  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Annul 
Meeting  of  the  Original  Ragged  Schoob,  two  days 
after  his  death,  Dr.  Cairns  spoke  thus  :^» 

''A  nore  grievous  Uank  than  that  caused  by  the 
i^ented  death  of  Principal  CunniBgham  could  not  have 
been  nuideiD  the  ranks  of  cor  Scottish  Christianity.  In 
^etrty  piefy.  In  ^lid  levning,  in  fisadass  honesty,  in 
aOoinistEative  ability,  in  aq;amentative  power,  he  has  not 
left  a  sopenor  behind  him.  His  heart  was  as  geaeroas 
ashisspeech  was  open  and  his  finont  nndaunted;  and 
lii3  was  the  rare  cooiage  which  triumphed  ever  himself, 
>D<i  at  once  confessed  a  jGuGIt,  or  retncted  an  enoi^  so 
thit  lampeEBuadedthereis  not  one  of  those  whom  he 
erermetincontzovenorbiit  will  drop  a  warm  tear  over 
^  graTe.  He  beleqged  to  us  aH,  and  was  a  pillar  of 
strength  and  a  rallying  point  of  unison,  whom  we  see 
torn  away  with  sore  and  bleeding  hearts." 

In  a  foneral  sermon  which  Dr.  Guthrie  preached 
on  the  occaaoa,  from  laa.  Ivzl  1 — ''  The  ri^teoos 
perbheth,  and  no  man  Iay«th  it  to  heart"— ^e 
^poke  thus  :— 


''The  Church  can  suffer  no  loss  that,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  the  world  can  call  irreparable.    That 
is  my  comfort  under  the  calamity  that  has  not  only  filled 
our  hoDoes  but  our  hearts  with  gloom.    William  Cun- 
ningham is  dead,  that  most  loving  and  most  loved  of 
men.    I  saw  ^m  yesterday  lie  stretched  out  in  cold 
death  upon  lus  bed.    Bat  Jesos  liveth,  and  liveth  for 
evermore.    I  shall  never  foiget  this,  I  hope,  in  this 
place;  nor  shall  I  torn  this  pulpit  into  a  place  for 
flattering  any  man.    But  I  mi^  be  permitted,  in  a  word, 
to  express  my  love,  my  veneration,  my  affection  for  him 
whose  loss  we  mourn,  and  in  a  sense  whose  loss  the 
Church  has  suffered.    Had  any  man  a  harder  pen,  there 
was  no  man  had  a  softer  heart ;  no  man  so  fit  to  adrise, 
and  yet  no  man  so  ready  to  be  advised;  no  man  less 
moved  by  fear,  and  no  man  more  ready  to  be  melted  by 
tindness.    He  had  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  the  heart  of 
a  lamb.    He  had  the  intelleei<^  a  giant,  and  he  had,  as 
I  know,  the  simplicity  of  a  child.    There  was  no  man  of 
greater  power,  and  no  man  of  less  pride.    He  was  a  man 
of  war ;  and  what  would  we  have  done  in  the  battle-day 
if  we  had  not  had  a  man  of  war?    He  lived  in  contro- 
versy,  and  he  loved  peace.    I  can  certify  for  that    I 
have  heard  him  sigh  for  peace  when  he  stood  in  the 
front  of  the  fight  dealing  blows,  like  a  champion,  on  the 
head  of  enor.    I  do  not  say  he  was  perfect.    No  man 
knew  that  better  than  himself,  and  no  man  so  ready  to 
acknowledge  it  as  himself— no  man  so  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge those  impeifections  that  deave  to  the  best  of  men. 
He  had  the  greatness  to  acknowledge  his  infirmities ; 
and  I  never  felt  displeased  with  him  so  mudi  as  when, 
with  rare  humility,  he  ezaggeiated  his  own  imperfec- 
tions.   I  do  not  say  that  he  was  perfect,  but  he  has  not, 
in  many  respects,  left  his  like  behind  him.    He  never 
loved  war;  he  never  wished  to  war  but  for  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth.    He  was  a  great  wairior ;  and 
what,  as  I  have  sud,  what  had  we  done  without  such  a 
powerfiol  man-at-arms,  with  immense  resources,  and 
erudition,  and  learning,  and  knowledge;  with  almost 
matchless  intellect,  ready  to  fence,  ready  to  fight  for  the 
truth,  and  fearing  no  man.    But  he  did  not  love  eon- 
Cioversy,  even  when  he  lived  in  it.    He  foaght  because 
he  fought  for  the  truth.    And  how  ready  he  was  when 
any  man  threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  1    The  echoes  of 
the  bom  at  the  gate  had  not  ceased  when  out  he  came 
in  fbn  armour  to  do  battle  for  the  Crown  and  Cross  of 
Jesos  Christ.    No  man  more  loved  peace,  and  yet  no 
man  was  more  fitted  for  war.    And  it  is  in  that  light 
that  I  contemplate  him,  beeaose  it  is  in  that  light  I 
knew  hhn  best    I  foik)wed  lum  in  all  his  history,  and 
my  gratitBdethisday  is  almost  equal  to  mygrief   When, 
two-and-twenty  yeans  ago,  he  was  near  death,  I  remem- 
ber wdl  the  diead  that  sat  on  every  fiu»  at  our  prayer- 
meelangi,  and  the  anxieties  expressed  to  God  in  prayer. 
And  God  merdAiDy  spared  Mm.    He  had  a  great  work 
for  him  to  do.  He  eminently  fi(tted  him  for  It,  and  raised 
him  up  from  the  very  grave  to  fight  the  battle  that  he 
fought    He  fought  it,  and  fought  it  well.    And  now. 
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as  he  said  hiouelf  when  dying, '  I  have  done  with  fight- 
ing.   I  am  going  quietly  home.' " 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Life  of  Cunning- 
ham without  feeling  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to 
the  late  Bey.  James  Mackenzie  of  Dunfennline. 


It  is  very  beautifol  to  see  the  reverent  care  with 
which  he  collected  eveiything  that  would  illos- 
trate  the  earlier  life  of  lus  distinguished  iriend— 
the  only  period  he  was  spared  to  handle ;  and  it 
is  very  touching  to  see  his  good  work  arrested  by 
death. 


SKETCHES  OF  BOHEMIAH  BEUOIOITS  EISTOET. 


BT  MISS  B.  J.  WHATSLT. 


PART  IT. 

HE  unrighteous  cause  had  triumphed ;  and 
now  the  enemies  of  the  ptue  fidth  set  them- 
seWes  in  right  earnest  to  eradicate  every 
trace  of  it  from  Bohemia. 
But  to  accomplish  this  they  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  former  persecuting  mless  in  other  countries, 
and  attack  the  Reformed  Christians  as  such  openly  with 
fire  and  sword.  Bome  took  an  apparently  milder  but 
more  sure  way  of  accomplishing  her  purpose.  Heresy 
was  a  disease  which  must  be  cured  not  by  violent 
remedies,  but  by  a  wholesome  and  careful  r^men.  The 
heretics  were  not  to  be  brought  back  to  the  fold  by 
executions  in  which  they  might  gloiy  as  martyrdoms ; 
but  they  were  to  be  wearied  into  obedience  by  slow  but 
sure  means.  The  harsh  name  of  '<  Inquisition  "  was  to 
be  replaced  by  the  milder  one  of ''  Reformation." 

Accordingly  a  decree  was  passed  against  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  which  should 
oppress  without  destroying  th^m.  The  instrument  for 
carrying  out  this  work  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  named 
Martin  de  HuerdSi  who  had  lived  in  Bohemia  from  bis 
childhood.  He  must  have  been  of  humble  origin,  for  he 
had  begun  life  as  a  tailor ;  but  he  appears  to  have  sub- 
sequently served  in  the  imperial  armies,  and  by  carrying 
off  and.  manying  a  noble  lady,  the  Countess  Sesinia,  he 
became  ennobled.  He  was  fortunate  in  war,  and  event- 
ludly  attained  great  wealth  and  the  rank  of.  a  baron. 
He  was  said  to  have  often  boasted  that  he  was  the 
messenger  who  first  brought  the  news  of  the  victory  of 
Prague  to  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  and  that  he  had  ad- 
vised Ferdinand  to  leave  no  trace  of  so  rebellious  and 
heretical  a  people.  But  the  emperor,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  determined  to  try  an  apparently 
gentler  mode  of  proceedings. 

But  although  the  steps  taken  against  the  Evangelicals 
in  Bohemia  were  to  be  slow  and  gradual^  it  was  expedi- 
ent to  strike  terror  into  the  rebellious  psrty  by  inflicting 
exemplary  punishment  on  the  principsl  persons  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  opposing  the  election  of  Ferdinand 
as  king.  But|  in  order  to  punish  these  criminals  effec- 
tively, a  show  of  demency  was  at  first  employed  to  pre- 
vent their  escaping. 


Accordingly,  after  the  surrender  of  Pngae,  full  pudoo 
was  promised  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  tod 
submit  to  the  emperor. 

This  proclamation  led  many  to  remain  in  the  ccmnti; 
who  might  easily  have  escaped  in  the  first  instance. 
Some,  indeed,  either  distrusting  the  emperor,  or  feeling 
a  scruple  about  breaking  their  oath  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, followed  him  into  exile ;  but  fifty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Prague,  whose 
high  character  and  qualities  had  rendered  them  the 
ornaments  of  their  country,  were  induced  by  the  amnesty 
to  remain. 

At  first  they  were  lulled  into  security  with  £ur  pro- 
mises :  for  more  than  three  months  nothing  was  spoken 
of  but  favour  and  mercy,  and  several  who  were  in  con- 
cealment actually  ventured  from  their  hidii^-plaoes  on 
the  strength  of  these  promises. 

But  on  the  20th  of  February  1^1  the  private  houses  of 
the  obnoxious  persons  were  suddenly  broken  into,  and 
all  who  were  found  were  seized,  arrested,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  citadel  of  Prsgo& 

The  next  day  a  mandate  was  issued,  summoning  aQ 
the  absent  and  exiled  nobles  to  appear  at  Pragoa 
None  of  them,  however,  responded  to  the  summom 
They  were  accordingly  proclaimed  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  their  goods  and  life  declared  forfdt 

In  May  1621  the  accused  nobles  who  were  under 
arrest  were  brought  before  the  judges  and  closely  crossr 
examined.  Every  effort  was  made  to  urge  them  into  a 
confession  of  crimes  of  which  they  had  never  been  guilty. 
At  last.  Count  Andreas  Schlick,  losing  patience,  tore 
open  his  vest,  and  pointing  to  his  heart,  exdaimed,-* 

*^  Search  me,  and  tear  my  body  into  a  thousand  pieces, 
and  you  will  find  nothing  but  what  we  have  idready 
freely  avowed.  We  were  moved  to  draw  the  sword  from 
love  of  liberty  and  religion.  But  as  the  Lord  has  per- 
mitted that  the  emperor  should  gun  the  victory,  and  we 
should  fall  into  his  hands,  His  will  be  done !  ** 

Otto  von  Loss  and  Herr  von  Budowa  expressed  ^lem- 
selves  in  the  same  manner. 

Week  after  week  passed  on,  while  the  examinatioos 
continued.  None  of  the  prisoners  swerved  from  their 
convictions,  none  would  confess  crimes;  but  their 
enemies  were  determined  to  have  their  blood.  The 
pretext  for  condemning  them  was  political,  but  hatred 
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to  the  Evangelical  caose  was  the  moving  principle  of 
their  opponents.  They  were  really  martyn  to  gospel 
truth  as  weQ  as  to  political  liberty.  The  emperor  caused 
their  sentences  to  be  brought  to  Vienna,  where  he  modi- 
fied some  of  them,  to  give  an  appearance  of  mercy  and. 
moderation  to  the  whole  proceedings.  It  was  a  strange 
kind  of  mercy ! 

On  the  19th  of  June  1621  the  sentence  was  finaUy 
pioDoonoed  by  the  judges.  Twenty-seven  of  the 
prisoners  were  condemned  to  death  by  beheading ;  some 
of  them  were  to  lose  the  hand  or  the  tonguc^sf .  The 
remainder,  whose  lives  were  spared,  were  condemned  to 
eiile  or  imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeiture  of  property. 
The  day  after  the  condemnation,  when  the  stadtholder. 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  was  on  his  way  to  mass,  he  was  met 
by  a  sad  procession— the  wives,  children,  and  near  rela- 
tlT»  of  the  condemned.  They  threw  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and  implored  him  to  spare  the  life  of  their  beloved 
ones.  The  prince  replied  that  a  reprieve  was  now  im- 
possible, but  that  he  might  perhaps  grant  them  the 
fsToor  of  being  permitted  a  decent  burial 

The  weeping  suppliants  retired, 'to  be  tortured  with 
&]se  hopes  held  out  to  them  by  greedy  flatterers,  who 
saw  that  they  could  find  opportunities  of  plundering  the 
distressed  women  of  their  property  on  pretext  of  being 
aUe  to  purchase  them  a  pardon— hopes  which  soon 
proved  to  be  utterly  vain. 

In  the  evening  of  the  21sty  the  condemned  were  allowed 
to  have  either  a  Jesuit  confessor  or  a  Lutheran  dergy- 
msn  to  administer  religious  consolation,  and  give  them 
the  communion.  The  pastors  of  the  Brethren's  Church, 
to  which  nearly  half  the  victims  belonged,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  haTe  access  to  them.  The  Lutherans  were 
probaUy  admitted  out  of  compliment  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  But  the  Jesuits  and  Capuchins  would  not 
vait  (br  a  summons ;  they  crowded  about  the  prisoners, 
harassing  them  (in  the  words  of  the  chronicle)  like 
swarms  of  flies.  To  some  they  held  out  hopes  of  life, 
and  by  this  and  other  means  they  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce fhcm  to  recant  But  the  Lord  stood  by  his  people 
<nd  strengthened  them.  Not  one  wavered.  The 
Jesuits  at  last  left  them  in  despair,  declaring  themselves 
clear  from  the  blood  of  these  obstinate  heretics,  who  re- 
fused to  accept  the  grace  of  God. 

They  were  compelled  to  permit  the  EvaDgelical 
ministers  to  be  caUed  in.  Six  Lutheran  pastors  were 
admitted.  They  appear  to  have  acted  the  part  of  true 
Christian  ministers— consoling  the  prisoners  with  pious 
words,  prayer,  and  hymns,  and  administering  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  to  prepare  them  for  their  last  struggle. 

The  membera  of  the  "Brethren's  Church"  and  of  the 
"  Befonned"  Churches  received  these  Lutheran  pastors 
with  affection  and  respect  as  Christian  brethren  and 
ministers,  assuring  them  they  had  always  honoured  them 
as  such,  even  when  some  unliappy  divisions  had  crept 
in  and  led,  perhaps,  to  words  being  said  on  all  sides 
vbich,  when  eternity  is  near.  Christian  men  would  look 
lack  to  with  r^ret    Most  received  the  Lord's  Supper 


from  these  pastors ;  two  of  them,  Baron  von  Budowa 
and  Otto  von  Loss,  had  some  scruples,  lest  their  receiv- 
ing it  from  a  Lutheran  should  be  misinterpreted  by 
enthusiastic  adherents  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  and 
therefore  abstained,  consoling  themselves  with  the 
words, "  Believe  only,  and  thou  hast  eaten  and  drunken." 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  clearly  understood  on  all  sides 
that  this  abstinence  arose  from  no  spuit  of  hostility  to 
the  Lutherans,  and  perfect  harmony  was  maintained- 
among  them  alL 

There  was  one  other  prisoner  who  refused  the  com- 
muiuon  for  a  difiereut  reason.  Dionysius  Czerin  had,  in 
former  years,  at  the  emperor's  court,  relapsed  into 
Romanism.  Now,  however,  his  former  convictions  had 
returned  to  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  bewailed  his  de- 
fection with  deep  humiliation.  He  was  present  when 
the  Pastor  Rosacius  administered  the  commtmion  to  two 
of  his  fellow-prisoners ;  and  when  the  pastor  pointed  out 
that  our  only  well-grounded  hope  was  in  the  merits  and 
death  of  Christ,  which  would  be  the  salvation  of  all  who 
truly  believed  in  him,  Czerin  struck  his  breast,  and  ex- 
claimed with  tears,  "That  is  my  belief;  and  in  it  will 
I  die!" 

He  joined  in  the  service  till  the  bread  and  wine  were  to 
be  administered,  and  then,  to  the  surprise  of  those  pre- 
sent, instead  of  partaking,  he  drew  back  to  one  side, 
and  kneeling,  prayed  earnestly  by  himself.  When  the 
service  was  over,  and  the  others  tiianked  the  pastor, 
Czerin  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  he  had  been 
present,  and  congratulated  his  friends  that  they  had  re- 
ceived so  great  a  privilege.  Bosacius  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  he  had  not  partaken  with  them. 

"  I  might,  and  perhaps  I  should  have  done  so,"  said 
Czerin ;  "  but—"  he  stopped  short,  struck  his  breast, 
and  wept,  then  continued,  <*  I  am  content  with  the  grace 
I  have  received,  and  trust  that  my  God  will  receive  my 
deeply-troubled  soul !" 

It  would  appear  likely  that  he  had  felt  too  much 
humbled  by  his  former  defection  to  venture  to  receive 
the  communion;  and  however  we  may  regard  his 
scruples,  he  evidently  seems  to  have  shown  a  lively  faith 
in  Christ  alone.  He  refused  to  the  last  the  offices  of  the 
priests,  and  died  with  humble  Christian  words  on  his 
lips. 

But  this  is  anticipating ;  we  return  to  the  other 
prisoners.  The  condemned  nobles  were  in  the  citadel ; 
the  others  were  all  assembled  in  the  Old  Town  Hall 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  the  eve  of  their  death.  The 
Pastor  Yerbenios  was  engaged  m  pious  discourse  with 
them,  when  supper  was  announced  by  the  gaoler.  The 
prisoners  looked  at  each  other. 

"  We  need  no  earthly  food  now,"  they  said  ;  "  but  to 
strengthen  ourselves  for  the  last  hour  we  will  not  re- 
fuse it." 

They  gathered  round  the  table,  one  spreading  tne 
cloth,  another  pouring  out  water,  a  third  arranging 
the  plates,  &&,  while  a  fourth  pronounced  a  blessing  and 
helped  his  companions. 
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"  It  18  onr  last  meal  <m  earth,"  observed  one ;  "  to- 
moROw  we  sball  sit  at  tMe  with  Christ  in  his  heavenly 
kingdom.- 

These  words  were  intemxpted  by  the  mocking  of  an 
official  who  was  preaentb  "So  yoa  suppose  the  Lend 
will  have  a  kitchen  for  yon  in  heaven  ?"  ha  said  soom- 

ftiUy. 

The  Pastor  Jakesch  observed  tiiat,  even  at  the 
Last  Sapper,  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  been  inter- 
rupted and  hindered  in  their  discourses  by  the  presence 
of  Judas,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  same  should 
now  happen. 

Dr.  Hannschild,  one  of  the  condemned,  dedined  par- 
taking of  any  meal,  saying,  "  This  poor  body  has  been 
long  enough  nourished.    I  need  no  further  food.'** 

While  thus  converBing,  news  was  brought  that  the 
condemned  nobles  were  to  be  taken  to  join  their  com- 
panions in  the  same  building.  The  other  pxisoneis 
immediately  rose  and  went  to  the  window,  as  if  to  re- 
ceive them ;  and  looking  down  on  them  as  they  passed, 
sang,  in  kud  and  dear  tones,  the  Forty-fourth  Psalm  to 
encourage  them. 

The  night  was  passed  in  prayer,  singing  hymns,  and 
pious  conversation  and  mutual  exhortation.  They  sang, 
amongst  others,  the  Eighty-sixth  Psalm ;  and  when  they 
had  come  to  the  last  verse,  ''Show  me  some  token  for 
good,"  John  Kutnsw  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  ex- 
claiming, **  Yea,  show  ns  a  token  for  good,  0  God !  that 
we,  thy  unworthy  servants,  may  be  strengthened  by  thy 
grace,  and  our  enemies  put  to  shame."  And  he  addec^ 
as  if  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  an  outborst 
of  enthusiastic  confidence,  ''Trost  in  Him.  He  wU 
bear  our  prayer,  and  show  us  a  sign  to-monow  to 
strengthen  us,  and  to  prove  that  we  suffer  in  his  nama" 

Pastor  Yerbenius  added:  ''By  this  sign  yon  shall 
know  it,  that  death,  so  bitter  to  the  widked,  diall  be 
sweet  to  you." 

When  the  morning  dawned  th^  washed  and  put  on 
fresh  apparel,  as  if  preparing  for  a  wedding  Kntnaw 
and  some  others  remained  for  a  time  in  eaniest  prayer 
that  Qod  would,  if  he  saw  fit,  grant  them  a  sign  of  his 
favour  and  their  innocence  before  the  people. 

The  sun  rose ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all— for 
there  had  been  no  rain  for  the  last  two  days— a  brilliant 
rainbow  appeared,  its  arch  spanning  the  whole  sky.  It 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  assembled  people ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  wondeied  at  that  the  prisoners,  as 
they  gazed  on  it  from  their  window,  looked  on  it  as  a 
sign  of  promise,  recalling  the  covenant  to  Noah  and  the 
bow  round  the  throne  of  God  in  the  Apocalypse.  They 
fell  on  their  knees  and  praised  God  aloud. 

But,  as  the  last  bright  colours  faded  away,  the  cannon 
from  the  tower  thundered  forth  the  signal  at  which  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  led  forth  to  die.  The  pastors  went 
from  one  to  another,  with  cheering  words  and  exhorta- 
tions to  fight  the  last  good  fight  bravely  and  trustfoUy. 

And  now  was  heard  the  trampling  of  the  squadron  of 
horse  who,  with  a  few  bands  of  foot  soldiers,  were  bring- 


ing the  scaffold  for  the  last  sad  scene.    The  streets  and 
the  windows  of  the  homes  were  aO  fiEed  with  eager 


The  eondemned  went  forth,  cafanly  and  firml)r,  oneb; 
(ma  Each,  as  his  name  was  GaQied,pa8Md  out  with  the 
seraneand  cfaeexfiil  comiteiiaiioe  of  one  bidden  to  a  festi- 
val, after  taking  leave  of  his  companions,  geneEsUy  with 
somesneh  woids  as  these:  "Dear  friends,  ftiewdl!  God 
give  you  the  comfort,  patience;,  and  strength  of  his  Hoij 
Spirit,  tiiat  yoa  may  be  aUe  to  bear  witoess  to  the  troth 
yoa  have  already  upheld  with  heart,  hand,  and  lips,  in 
a  glorioos  death !  I  go  firsthand  shall  see  the  ^17  of 
my  Lord  Jesos  Christ!  FoUow  me^  and  we  shall  aQ 
look  togetiier  on  tiie  face  of  oor  Father  in  heaven!  Our 
8(Hiows  are  past,  and  a  joyful  etenity  awaits  us !" 

The  others  replied:  '<  God  Mess  year  going  oal^  aod 
lead  yoa  hi^ily  throngh  the  dark  valley  mto  the 
heavtaly  eonntiy !  The  Lord  Jesus  send  hia  holy 
angels  to  meet  yoa !  Go  forwaid,  dear  brother,  into  the 
Fathei's  boose.  We  follow.  We  shall  soon  meet  in 
heavenly  glory.    We  know  in  whom  we  have  trusted.^* 

And  most  abundantly  was  the  help  voadsafed  on 
which  they  trusted.  None  of  them  lost  for  a  momeDt 
the  sense  of  their  Lord's  presence;  and  then:  earoest 
and  heavenly  words  drew  tears  even  from  their  judges. 
The  people  who  saw  them  die  broke  into  hunentatioQ 
and  weeping,  which  was  only  drowned  by  the  soond  of 
trumpets  and  drums.  As  each  paaud  on  to  his  death, 
the  pastors  retomed  to  aimoonce  it  to  those  who  i9* 
mained,  who  praised  God  for  his  help,  and  piayed  they 
might  in  fike  manner  be  sustained. 

The  first  irtio  went  forth  was  Ooont  Andreas  Schlickf 
a  man  of  moie  than  fifty  years  old,  and  one  of  the  most 
distingoished  nobles  of  Bohemia  in  rank,  talents,  accom* 
plishmentB,  and  valour;  and  his  pie^  and  calmneas  of 
demeanour  were  not  less  xemaxkable  than  his  other  ^• 
Be  had  been  high  in  the  service  of  King  FrBdeiidE,aiid, 
after  his  defeat^  had  taken  refrige  in  the  dtmumons  of 
the  £|lector  of  Saxony,  whose  tator  he  had  formerly  bees; 
but  the  Elector,  to  please  his  allies,  had  his  ddfiieiid 
and  instructor  arrested  and  taken  to  piisoD. 

When  Oount  Schlick  had  heard  the  sentence  that  bis 
body  should  be  dismembered  and  exposed  after  death, 
he  quietly  replied,  '^  The  loa»  of  a  fiuieral  is  an  ea^  est 
to  bear.'* 

On  the  scaffold  he  was  harassed  with  entreaties  from 
a  Jesuit  priest  that  he  would  recant  *^  Ton  have  yet 
time  to  repent,  my  lord,"  he  repeated. 

<'  Leave  me  in  peace,"  replied  the  count 

As  he  stood  on  the  scaffold,  he  looked  op  at  the  son 
shining  in  the  Aill  bhkze  of  a  bright  June  mornisg- 
« Christ,  the  Sun  of  Bighteoosncss,"  he  exclaimed. 
'*  grant  that  I  may  pass  through  the  darknes  of  death 
to  thine  everlasting  light  1'* 

He  walked  up  and  down  in  meditation  for  some 
minutes,  his  face  so  radiant  with  solmon  joy  that  the 
by-standers  were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight  He  then 
knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  received  the  death-blov. 
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His  head  and  right  hand  irere  placed  on  the  Bridge 
Tower,  and  the  scaffold  pxepaied  far  a  new  comer. 

The  Baron  von  Badowa  foDowed,  a  maa  adTinoed  in 
life,  bat  fall  of  animatioD  and  figour,  md  richly  gifted 
in  talents  and  acqairementa.  He  and  Otto  von  Lom 
were  offidaDy  the  *'  Watcben  of  the  Crown ;"  and  feel- 
ing that  he  ought  to  be  at  his  post^  he  zeturaed  when 
he  had  phiced  his  wife,  children^  and  gnmdchildren  in 
safety. 

^'I  am  ready  to  seal  the  canse  with  my  Uood/'  he 
said,  when  anested,  to  a  fnend  who  had  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  return.  **  Here  I  stand.  My  Qod,"  be 
added,  "  do  with  me  as  thou  wilt !  I  am  weaiy  of  life. 
Do  thoa  take  me,  and  let  me  not  survive  the  ruin  of  my 
conntiy." 

On  hearing  the  report  that  he  had  died  of  grief,  he 
esd&imed,  smiling, ''  I  die  of  grief !  Scarcely  ever  had 
I  sQch  cause  for  joy  as  now.  Here  is  my  pleasure* 
garden"~and  he  held  up  his  Bible.  ''  Never  did  such 
sveet  nectar  and  ambrosia  flow  from  it  as  now.  No ;  I 
live,  and  shall  live  as  long  as  it  pleases  God ;  and  I  hope 
that  day  will  never  come  wh^  it  can  be  said  that 
Bndowa  died  of  grief,*' 

Three  days  before  his  sentence  he  related  the  follow- 
ing dream  to  his  servant : — He  thought  he  was  wander- 
ing in  a  garden,  thinking  anxiously  on  the  business  in 
hand,  when  a  person  approached  him  and  handed  him 
a  hook.  He  opened  it,  and  saw  that  the  leaves  were 
of  snow-white  silk,  and  on  one  was  inscribed  the  fifth 
Tetse  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Psalm,  '^Commit  thy  way  to 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  Ising  it  to  pass."  As  he  pon- 
dered on  these  words,  another  came  to  him,  and  clothed 
him  in  a  white  garment 

'^So,"  said  the  old  man,  when  he  awoke, ''  I  go  hence 
dotbed  with  the  robe  of  righteousness,  that  I  may  see 
the  face  of  Qod,  in  whom  I  have  trusted." 

The  Jesuits  faaiaased  him  very  much  upon  his  trial 
*^  We  would  show  you,  my  lord,**  said  one,  <'  the  way  to 
heaven." 

''  The  way  to  heaven ! "  said  Budowa.  ^^  I  know  it 
already,  through  the  mercy  of  my*  Qod." 

""  Tou  are  deottved,"  rejoined  the  others. 

"^^ly  hope^"  resumed  the  baron,  ''is  grounded  on 
certain  truth ;  for  I  know  no  way  but  through  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said,  '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life.'" 

Later,  his  enemies  reproached  him  with  presumption 
for  his  fuU  assurance  of  safety ;  and  a  Jesuit  professed 
to  quote  Scripture  to  the  effect  that  man  could  not  know 
whether  he  was  the  subject  of  grace  or  wrath.  The 
Viaron  referred  to  the  apostle's  words, ''  Henceforth  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness." 

The  Jesuit  objected  that  St  Paul  said  this  of  himself 
only.  Bndowa  replied  by  quoting  t&e  end  of  the  verse, 
"  \ot  I  only,  but  aU  who  love  His  appearing." 

This  silenced  the  objector;  and  Budowa  asked  him 
in  what  part  of  the  Scriptures  the  words  he  had  quoted 
against  assurance  could  be  found.     The  Jesuit  was 


not  sure.    He  believed  they  were  in  the  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

''And  you  would  teach  me  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
cannot  show  me  these  few  wwds  in  tiie  Bible?"  said 
tiie  baron.    "  Qo,  and  trouble  me  no  further." 

"  An  honour  awaits  thee,  my  gray  head,"  he  said,  on 
the  scaffold,  "  to  be  a  witness  for  the  truth,  and  to  wear 
the  martyr's  crown."  He  then  prayed  for  the  Church, 
his  country,  and  his  enemies ;  and  commending  his  soul 
to  Qod,  received  the  blow  <^  the  executioner. 

Boron  Christqph  Henant,  a  celebrated  traveller,  was 
another  victim.  He  spoke  of  the  perils  he  had  encoun- 
tered for  his  country's  sake,  and  his  wonder  that  he 
should  be  condemned,  though  innocent,  to  a  traitor's 
death.  But  he  met  his  fate  with  the  same  pious  com- 
posure and  lively  faith  as  his  companions. 

The  Knight  Caspar  Caplicz,  a  veteran  of  eighty,  de- 
serves some  notice.  He  spoke  to  the  Pastor  Bosacius, 
after  his  sentence,  with  tears  in  his  ^es,  but  a  cheerful 
demeanour.  "  My  death,"  he  said, "  will  be  disgraceful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  ^orious  in  Qod's  sight ;  for 
it  is  for  him  I  suffer." 

He  received  the  Lord's  Supper  devoutly,  lamenting 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  followed  too  many  of  the  evil 
practices  of  the  world,  but  thanking  Qod  that  he  had 
awakened  him  to  repentance  and  a  new  life. 

"Yesterday,"  oontanued  the  pious  old  man,  "my 
mother's  sister  announced  to  me,  that  if  I  would  ask 
pardon  and  mercy  from  the  Prince  Lichtenstein,  I  might 
have  my  sentence  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  '^ 
But  I  told  her  I  would  not  seek  such  a  &vour.  If  I 
asked  for  pardon,  it  would  imply  that  I  were  guilty,  and 
deserved  death.  And  this  is  not  the  case.  Tell  the 
prince  I  will  seek  the  favour  of  Him  agamst  whom  I 
have  sinned  much  in  my  former  life.  But  to  the  prince 
I  have  done  no  harm.  And  if  he  granted  me  a  prison 
instead  of  death,  it  would  be  a  bad  exchange  for  me.  I 
am  feeble,  and  weary  of  life.  My  eyes  are  dim,  my  ears 
dull ;  I  cannot  walk  without  support  Life  is  burden- 
some to  me  even  in  freedom,  and  what  would  it  be  in 
a  prison  ?  I  am  at  peace  with  Qod,"  he  added  later, 
"  and  fear  no  man.  My  flesh  and  heart  fail,  but  Qod  is 
my  portion  for  ever.  Sinner  as  I  am,  I  am  cleansed 
through  the  blood  of  my  Redeemer.  Let  my  hour  come 
when  it  may,  I  am  ready." 

As  he  arrayed  himself  with  unusual  care,  and  in  his 
most  costly  apparel,  he  observed  to  a  companion,  "  I  am 
putting  on  my  marriage  garments." 

"  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  true  clothing  for 
the  inner  man,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  know  it,"  rejoined  the  old  knight ;  "  but  for  the 
honour  of  my  heavenly  Bridegroom,  I  wish  also  to  be 
outwardly  dressed  in  festive  garments." 

He  was  now  summoned  to  the  scaffold.  "  In  Qod's 
name,"  he  replied,  "I  liave  waited  long  enough." 

Supported  by  his  servants— for  he  was  too  feeble  to 
walk  alone— he  moved  slowly  to  the  place  of  execution, 
after  taking  leave  of  his  friends.    As  he  had  to  descend 
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some  stain  on  his  waj,  he  said,  ''My  Qod,  give  me 
strength  that  I  maj  not  stambleyand  cause  my.  enemies 
to  mock  me!" 

The  old  man  was  too  stiff  and  weak  to  kneel  without 
great  difficulty.  He  b^;ged  the  executioner  to  give  the 
stroke  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  place  himself  on  his 
knees,  as  he  could  not  remain  long  in  that  position. 
"  Lord  Jesus,"  were  his  last  words,  "  into  thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit." 

Prokop  Dworzercky  showed  the  same  calm  faith  and 
resolution.  <'  I  had  a  long  struggle  with  the  old  Adam 
the  whole  of  last  ni§^t/'  he  said  to  the  pastor ;  ^  but, 
Qod  be  praised !  through  his  help  I  have  gained  the 
victory.  My  Saviour  has  died  and  risen  again,  to  be 
Lord  of  the  living  and  dead ;  and  I  know  that  my  soul 
will  also  be  victorious,  and  my  body  be  raised  up  and 
made  like  to  his  glorious  body." 

On  the  scaffold  he  turned  to  the  imperial  judges. 
*'  Tell  the  emperor,"  he  said, ''  we  must  now  submit  to 
his  unjust  sentence ;  but  he  will  have  to  suffer  a  more 
severe  and  more  just  judgment  from  Gknl."  He  gave 
his  purse  to  a  friend,  begging  him  to  give  its  contents 
to  tho  poor.  Then  taking  a  gold  coin,  with  the  stamp 
of  the  King  Frederick  upon  it,  from  his  neck,  he  gave  it 
to  a  by-stander,  saying,  '<I  entreat  you,  if  my  beloved 
king  should  again  be  restored  to  his  throne,  give  him 
this,  and  tell  him  I  wore  it  to  my  last  hour  from  love  to 
him,  and  now  willingly  give  my  life  for  God  and  my 
king." 

Otto  von  Loss  was  a  man  of  acute  mind  and  high 
resolve.  He  had  filled  situations  of  trust  under  both 
Rudolf  and  King  Frederick. 

>  When  he  learned  that  his  body  was  to  be  exposed  and 
dismembered  after  death,  he  said, ''  I  have  been  among 
barbarous  nations,  but  such  vengeance  as  this  I  never 
witnessed !  Well,  they  may  send  a  portion  of  my  body 
to  Rome,  another  to  Spain,  another  to  the  Turks, 
and  another  beyond  the  sea,  as  they  please.  I  believe 
ray  Saviour  will  gather  together  aU,  and  will  .clothe  me 
again  with  flesh.  With  my  eyes  I  shall  see  him,  with 
my  ears  hear  him,  with  my  mouth  praise  him,  and  with 
iny  heart  rejoice  in  him  for  ever." 

When  Rosacius,  after  accompanying  Dworzecky  to 
the  scaffold,  returned  to  the  prison,  Otto  rose  to  meet 
him  in  a  kind  of  rapture,  exclaiming, ''  How  I  rejoice  to 
meet  you,  man  of  Qod,  that  I  may  tell  you  what  has 
happened  to  me !  I  was  sitting  on  this  8cat,^rrowing 
because  I  could  not  have  a  minister  of  my  own  Church 
to  give  me  the  Lord's  Supper  after  our  fashion,  and  I 
began  to  regret,  as  I  do  now,  that  I  did  not  join  the 
others  and  receive  it  from  you.  While  full  of  these 
thoughts  I  fell  asleep  for  a  moment,  and  my  Saviour 
appeared  to  me,  saying, '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee; 
with  my  blood  I  will  strengthen  thee,'  and  he  let  a 
drop  of  his  blood  fall  on  my  heart  At  the  touch  I 
awoke,  and  now  I  feel  myself  wonderfully  strengthened 
and  refreshed  in  my  souL" 

He  then  broke  forth  into  an  ecstasy  of  prayer  and  | 


thanksgiving.  '*  I  thank  thee,  0  my  Saviour!"  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  that  thou  hast  given  me  such  cooaolation, 
and  hast  counted  me  worthy  to  feel  this  assoraoce  of 
thy  grace.  Now  I  understand  these  words,  'Beliere, 
and  thou  hast  eaten  and  drunken.'  Ah,  I  feel  now 
that  I  die  with  joy ;  death  has  no  terrors  for  me." 

When  he  was  called  on  to  go  to  the  scaffold,  he  asked 
Rosacius  to  accompany  him. 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  good  pastor.  <*  You  have  just 
seen  the  Lord  Jesus  in  a  dream,"  he  added ;  ''  but  sood 
you  will  see  him  among  the  blest,  as  he  is  in  his  glorj." 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  replied  Yon  Loss.  '' He  is  coming 
to  meet  me  with  his  angels,  to  lead  me  to  the  heavenly 
marriage  feast,  where  I  shall  drink  of  the  cup  of  joy  for 
ever.  Oh !  I  know  death  will  not  separate  me  from 
him." 

On  the  scaffold  he  appeared  absorbed  in  prayer;  then 
suddenly  raising  his  eyes,  he  exdaimed,  *'  I  see  the 
heavens  opened  i "  and  pointed  to  tiie  sky,  where  even 
others  thought  they  saw  an  unusual  brightness  of  glon, 
as  of  an  angelic  host  in  battle  array.  Commending  his 
soul  to  his  Saviour,  he  joyfully  received  the  death 
stroke. 

Bohuskkus  von  Michalowicz  showed  the  same  spint 
He  was  full  of  eager  longing  for  martyrdom;  and  vben 
his  companions  were  led  out,  one  by  one,  before  him,  he 
feared  he  was  foigotten,  and  exdaimed  soirovfoliy, 
''My  Qod,  what  is  this?  thou  knowest  I  have  giren 
myself  into  thy  hands !  Ah !  look  on  thy  poor  serranti 
and  take  me  quickly ! " 

The  officer  of  justice  now  summoned  him.  He  rose 
joyfully,  and  with  words  of  fervent  trust  in  his  Saviour 
hud  his  head  on  the  block. 

Another  victim,  Tobias  Hiffel,  a  burgher  of  Pngoe,  a 
man  of  gentle  and  mild  temper  and  eminent  pietj, 
seemed  depressed  but  resigned  throughout  his  imprison- 
ment "  I  have  received  good  at  the  Lord's  hands,"  be 
said,  "  shall  I  not  also  receive  evil  7  I  thank  the  mercy 
of  my  God  who  has  allowed  me  to  be  the  companion  oi 
these  distinguished  men,  and  share  with  them  the  crown 
of  martyrdom." 

When  he  was  led  forth  to  the  scaffold  he  raised  hii 
hands  to  heaven,  with  tearfiil  eyes,  and  said, — 

"  When  my  Saviour  died  for  me,  he  said,  '  Father, 
not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done !'  How,  I,  a  worm  of  the 
dust,  shall  I  desire  to  resist  his  will  \  Qod  forbid! 
See,  my  Gfod,  I  come  obediently  to  thee ;  have  mercy  <m 
me,  ancl  cleanse  me  from  my  sins,  that  not  a  spot  « 
wrinkle  may  be  found  on  me,  but  I  may  appear  purified 
in  thy  presence!" 

The  pastor  consoled  him  with  promises  from  the 
Scriptures.  ''A  little  while,"  he  replied,  "and  the 
Lord  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from  my  face,  and  all 
sorrow  and  anguish  shall  be  changed  into  eveilastiD5 
joy!" 

With  these  words  he  rose,  subdued,  but  calm  and 
trustful,  and  expired  with  prayer  on  his  lips. 

Jessenius,  a  Hungarian  physician,  celebrated  U^ 
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learning  and  talent,  and  who  had  held  high  offices 
nnder  several  princes,  received  one  of  the  severest  of 
the  sentences.  When  he  heard  of  the  dismemberment 
after  death,  he  sud,  as  in  a  kind  of  prophecy,  ^<  The 
time  will  come  irhen  our  heads,  now  so  sham^uUy  ex- 
posed and  made  a  spectacle,  will  receive  honourable 
interment"  # 

This  did  actually  happen.  During  the  short  trium- 
phant career  of  Gastavus  Adolphus,  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  entered  Prague  with  a  victorious  army,  and  the 
heads  of  the  martyrs  were  taken  down  from  the  Tower 
of  the  Bridge,  and  solemnly  interred  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  people,  and  a  funeral  sermon  preached 
by  a  pastor  recalled  from  banishment 

The  Jesuits  made  many  efforts  to  induce  Jessenius  to 
recant  While  they  were  dwelling  on  the  efficacy  of 
good  works,  he  turned  to  them,  and  observed, — 

''  Gentlemen,  if  I  were  to  come  over  to  your  belief, 
there  would  not  be  time  left  for  me  to  complete  so  great 
a  collection  of  works  of  merit  as  yon  demand,  and  then 
what  would  become  of  my  soul  ? " 

"  My  dear  Jessenius,"  replied  a  Jesuit,  "  the  %nU  to 
do  them  is  all  that  is  needed ;  and  then,  if  you  die  this 
moment,  we  can  promise  yon,  you  will  go  straight  to 
heaven!** 

'*  Then  what  becomes  of  your  purgatory,  which  was 
intended  for  those  who  did  not  fill  up  the  prescribed 
tale  of  good  works  7"  asked  Jessenius. 

The  Jesuits  were  silenced,  and  withdrew  ashamed. 
Jessenins  was  condemned  to  lose  his  tongue  before  his 
bead  was  struck  off.  "  It  is  hard,"  he  observed, ''  to  be 
so  cmelly  robbed  of  the  tongue  with  which  I  have  faith- 
folly  served  so  many  princes ;  but  I  shall  not  be  dumb 
in  the  resurrection." 

He  patiently  submitted  to  this  cruel  mutilation,  and 
then  fell  on  his  knees  and  prayed  with  stammering  lips, 
till  the  executioner's  death-blow  freed  his  soul. 

"  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of 
the  Lord  in  the  land  of  tiie  living,"  said  Ghristoph 
Boker,  another  of  the  martyrs,  as  he  calmly  prepared 
for  execution ;  and  commen(Ung  his  spirit  to  the  Lord, 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 

Another  repeated  with  lively  futh  the  words  of 
Simeon,  *'  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace."    They  were  his  last  words. 

Nicolas  Wodniansky,  an  aged  man,  was  encouraged 
by  his  son  John,  a  burgher  of  Prague.  '<  Father,"  he 
said,  weeping  bitterly,  '<  if  hopes  of  life  are  held  out  to 
you  on  condition  of  falling  from  the  faith,  think  on  the 
fidelity  we  owe  to  Christ" 

^  My  son,"  replied  the  father,  "  I  rejoice  that  you 
urge  me  to  steadfastness ;  but  how  can  you  think  I 
should  give  way  ?  Bather  let  me  warn  you  to  be  firm  in 
treading  in  my  steps,  and  keep  your  sisters  and  brothers 
and  cfaildrsn  in  the  same  steadfastness." 

John  was  conducted  to  a  different  gallows  from  that  on 
which  his  friend  Kntnaw  and  his  fiather-in-law  were  to 
suffer.    At  first  this  grieved  him ;  but  on  being  reminded 
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of  the  glory  of  suffering  shame  for  Christ^s  name,  he  was 
cheered,  and  met  his  fate  with  serene  composure. 

Kutnaw,  whose  prayer  for  a  sign  from  Qod  has  been 
already  mentioned,  was  the  youngest  of  the  victims  (he 
was  scarcely  forty) ;  but  in  his  lofty  enthusiasm  and 
joyful  firmness  he  almost  surpassed  them  all.  A  Jesuit 
who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  convert  him,  said  to  one 
of  his  colleagues,  <' These  men  are  as  hard  as  rocks; 
they  cannot  be  moved." 

"Yes,"  said  Kutnaw,  "you  are  right  We  are 
founded  on  Christ,  a  Bock  that  shall  never  be  moved." 

He  was  condemned  to  be  banged,  not  beheaded.  ''  I 
know  not,"  he  said,  '<  how  the  executioner  will  deal  witli 
me^  and  I  care  not;  I  only  regret  that  my  blood  will  not 
mingle  with  my  companions."  He  embraced  his  friends 
warmly;  and  seeing  tears  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  were 
to  remain  in  prison,  he  encouraged  them,  saying,  "  It  is 
but  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  be  together  in  glory.*' 

He  sang  a  Bohemian  hymn  as  he  approached  the 
scaffold.  His  hist  words  were,  "  I  have  committed  no 
crime ;  I  die  because  I  have  been  faithful  to  my  country 
and  the  gospel  God  forgive  my  enemies,  they  know 
not  what  they  do ;  and  then,  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  me,  and  receive  my  spirit." 

His  father-in-law,  Sussicky,  who  was  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  was  hanged  beside  him.  The  words  in  Gala- 
tions,  "  Cursed  is  he  that  hangeth  on  a  tree,"  had  been 
very  distressing  to  him ;  but  the  Pastor  Yerbenius  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  Christ,  having  been  made  a 
curse  for  us,  had  done  away  with  the  curse  and  con- 
demnation. This  cheered  his  soul,  and  his  peace  and 
joy  never  left  him  afterwards.  The  others  all  met  their 
fate  in  the  same  spirit  Some  expired  singing  hymns 
of  praise,  others  exhorting  their  companions  with  words 
of  faith  and  hope. 

Those  who  escaped  capital  punishment  had,  perhaps, 
more  to  suffer.  One  of  them  was  condemned  to  have 
his  tongue  pierced  with  a  sharp  spear,  and  thus  fastened 
to  the  gallows,  and  in  this  torture  he  remained  two 
hours.  He  was  then  sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  and  was  then  banished.  This  cruel 
punishment  was  given  him  merely  because  he  had  been 
appointed  to  welcome  King  Frederick,  when  he  entered 
Prague,  with  a  greeting  in  the  name  of  the  citizens,  and 
had  saluted  him  with  good  wishes  when  he  left  Several 
others  were  beaten  severely  with  rods,  imprisoned,  and 
banished. 

The  Moravian  nobles  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
Elector  were  imprisoned  for  four  years,  and  their  goods 
confiscated. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  a  week  after  the  execution  of 
the  prisoners  at  Prague,  the  property  of  all  who  had 
been  put  to  death  or  banished,  or  who  had  taken  flight 
in  the  first  instance,  was  formally  confiscated. 

The  rest  of  the  nobility  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
late  proceedings  remained  in  painful  suspense,  expect- 
ing their  share  of  the  punishment  It  came  very  soon. 
In  the  following  year  a  mandate  was  published  pro- 
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claiming  a  general  pardon  for  past  offendes  against  the 
govemmenl  Bat  all  these  political  offenders  most 
forfeit  to  the  crown  a  portion  of  their  estates,  to  heJp 
the  emperor,  as  it  was  aD^ed,  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  the  ivar.  This  so-called  |Midon,  ttoefore,  was,  in 
&ct,  a  heaTj  fine.  It  amotonted,  in  fael^  to  more— to  a 
general  spoliation.  All  the  offisnders  were  ordered  to 
make  an  estimate  of  th^  property,  with  the  view  of 
arranging  for  the  payment  of  the  sabsidy.  But  to 
secure  the  foil  amoont  being  paid,  th^  were  compelled 
to  deliver  np  the  whole  of  their  property  in  land,  houses, 
castles,  villages,  ^,  and  in  return  they  veoeived  a  PH^r 
or  bond  for  the  portion  wbicb  they  were  supposed  to 
receive  back.  In  this  paper  th^  were  directed  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  to  receive  bade 
the  remuttder  of  their  property. 

But,  on  one  pretence  or  another,  the  whole  was  in  this 
way  kept  back  fipom  them.  Some  retired  to  the  towns, 
some  undertook  the  superintendence  of  their  former 
property  to  support  theinseives,  others  Ibund  an  asylum 
with  Romanist  friends  and  relatives ;  a  few  succeeded, 
by  private  interest,  or  by  making  a  fresh  purdiase,  in 
recovering  their  own  or  their  wives'  prqierty.  Mov- 
able property  was  often  iudndad  in  this  spoliation;  and 
some  were  even  compdled  to  alight  firom  their  carnages 
to  give  up  their  horses  and  tlie  boxes  of  valuables  they 
were  carrying.  Many  were  induded  in  this  vexatious 
measure  who  had  taken  no  open  part  against  the 
government;  some  even  who,  from  sickness  or  infirmity, 
would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  do  so  if  they  would. 

Means  were  found  to  seize  the  property  of  those  who 
had  money  lent  at  interest  The  casties,  estates,  and 
villages  thus  seized  were  divided  among  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  favourites  of  the  emperor. 

But  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerois  was  not  limited 
to  the  nobility  and  richer  inhabitants.  It  was  to  extend 
by  degrees  to  all— warlike  or  peaceful,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor— who  followed  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

The  first  measure  passed  generally  against  the  Evan- 
gelicals was  a  decree  issued  in  the  second  year  after 
the  battle  against  the  Anabaptists  of  Moravia.  This 
sect  possessed  about  forty-five  meeting-houses,  which 
also  served  as  dwelling-places  to  many  private  families 
among  them.  According  to  the  prindples  they  then 
held,  they  had  their  goods  in  common;  they  lived 
peaceably,  were  a  burden  on  no  one,  and  carried  on 
their  various  callings  quietly  and  diligently. 

In  the  autumn  of  1622  these  humble  and  peacefdl 
Christians  were  all  banished,  on  the  pretext  of  their 
having  shown  hospitality  to  King  Frederick  when  he 
passed  through  Bohemia.  It  was  just  the  time  of 
vintage ;  but  there  nrast  be  no  delay ;  these  homeless 
families  must  leave  their  houses,  and  fields^  and  vine- 
yards loaded  with  ripening  grapes  to  be  gathered  by 
other  hands.  They  placed  their  families  and  movables 
in  some  hundred  waggons ;  and  unarmed,  according  to 
their  prmciples,  they  quietly  removed  into  the  neigh- 


bouring States  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  where 
they  found  a  safe  and  peaceful  asylum,  and  were  spned 
tftie  sofferinga  whidi  their  oountrymeii  and  hretfaien  in 
the  fidth  were  soon  to  encounter 
.  The  next  step  was  to  endeavour  to  expd  the 
**  Picards,**  or  memben  of  the  Brethren's  Church,  and 
those  of  the  Calvi|jstic  or  Reformed -communions ;  bat 
this  was  not  so  easy  at  first  to  accomplish.  Hsbj 
nobles  of  animpeaehed  kyaltj  to  the  emperor  bdooged 
to  eadi  of  these  communions,  and  some  pretext  must  be 
fraud  fbr  baoishing  them,  vrhidi  was  a  more  difficult 
task  than  in  the  case  of  the  poor  unproteded  Ana- 
fa^ptistSb 

Then,  again,  the  meodMCs  of  the  Calvinist  aDd 
Lutheran  conunonions  could  not  alwi^  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  finally,  the  time  was  not  come  when 
it  would  be  safe  to  offend  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Gennany.  But  the  enemies  of  liie  Refonned  ftith 
wiere  numerous,  zealous,  and  muted;  and  th^  wen 
prepared  to  abide  their  time.  It  was  determined,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  to  place  all  on  the  list  of  condemned, 
and  then  to  await  a  fitting  occasion  for  carrying  out  the 
plan  <^  action. 

One  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  well-laid  scheme 
was  a  Jesuit  of  low  origin,  named  Paul  Midina.  His 
zeal  for  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  cause  of  the  Pope, 
and  his  active  spirit  of  intrigue,  had  raised  him  to  rank 
and  influence ;  he  had  been  among  the  first  consulte*! 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken.  He  advised  delay,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  the  banished  nobles  might  take  a  good 
deal  of  property  out  of  the  country  with  tbeuL  The 
first  step  must  Im,  therefore,  to  deprive  them  of  their 
goods. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  after  tiie  surrender  of 
Prague,  the  soldiers  had  been  permitted  to  plunder  the 
houses  of  the  nobles  and  rich  dtizens ;  and  as  maeh 
valuable  property  had  be^  stored  up  in  the  dty,  as  in 
a  place  of  safety,  the  army  reaped  a  rich  harvest. 
Heavy  contributions  were  then  levied  on  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  support  the  ansj 
for  a  considerable  time  at  their  own  expense.  Sosoe 
few  were  induced  to  renounce  tiie  faith  in  hopes  cf 
being  freed  from  these  impositions.  Promises  were  made 
to  that  effect,  which  were  not  ke^A ;  and  on  the  suffer- 
ers complaining,  the  Jesuits  were  ready  with  their 
answer,— 

<*  We  are  treating  you,"  they  said,  '<  like  obiUren  or 
fools,  who  nnist  be  coaxed  with  kind  words  and  pro- 
mises, which  we  may  not  choose  to  ka^,  to  give  op  a 
knife  or  other  dangerous  weapon  they  may  have  laid 
hold  o£  We  have  done  tins  in  care  for  yoor  aonla;  ajod 
now  you  should  show  your  gratitude  to  the  oooqueror 
by  more  xeakmsly  contributing  yonr  monef  and  sup- 
port to  the  soldiers.*' 

The  kingdom  had  been,  by  this  means,  nearly  stzipped 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  emperor  then  issued  a  coinage 
made  of  a  mixture  of  nhrer  and  gold,  whidi  was  widdj 
circulated,  that  the  common  people,  ignoraBt  of  such 
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matters,  might  be  deceived  into  thinking  it  genuine ; 
but  the  soldiers  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  good  coin.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  increased 
tenfold.  In  the  year  1624  the  emperor  passed  an  edict 
to  lower  it>  and  declared  that  each  coin  should  be  worth 
only  a  tenth  of  its  fonner  value.  It  can  easfly  be 
imsgiDed  what  general  diatresB  waHbocanoned  by  this 
oppressive  edict 

At  1a8%  after  eveiy  comer  had  been  searched  and 
plnndered,  an  order  was  passed  to  relieve  debtors  by 
cancelling  eveiy  debt. which  had  been  voluntarily  in- 
curred during  the  rebellion^  and  excusing  the  interest 
of  part  of  the  prindpal  of  what  had  been  lent  before  the 
war,  while  the  payment  of  the  remainder  was  to  be 
postponed  for  ten  years.  Thus  the  prosperity  of  tlie 
whole  kingdom  was  rutfaleddy  sacrificed  in  order  to 
cany  out  the  persecuting  principles  of  the  Popish  and 
Imperial  party. 

But  to  return  to  the  course  of  events  followmg  the 
battle  of  Prague.    The  emporw  and  his  party  had  now 
completely  despoiled  their  opponents.    The  next  step 
was  to  drive  them  to  desperation  by  insults  and  per- 
secution.    Ko  expression  of  scorn  or  mockery,  in 
writmg,  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  caricatures,  and 
insolent  jesting  words,  was  spared.    But  this  was  only 
general  persecution,  and  it  could  not  satisfy  the  malice 
of  the  enemies  of  the  truth.    A  so-called  "  Reformation 
Committee"  of  monks  and  Jesuits  was  formed,  whose 
office  it  was  to  go  through  the  various  districts,  towns, 
and  villages  of  the  country,  pointing  out  the  evils  of 
heresy  in  the  bladcest  colours,  praising  the  Romish 
Church,  and,  by  flattery,  promises,  threats,  or  ill  usage, 
to  entice  or  firighten  all  into  recanting  and  embracing 
the  Romish  fiuth.   Whoever  wished  to  leave  the  country 
must  first  obtain  a  passport ;  but  before  receiving  it,  he 
was  harassed  and  pressed  irith  vexatious  questions  and 
exhortations  by  the  Jesuits.    If  he  refused  to  conform 
to  the  Romish  Church,  he  was  invited  at  least  to  con- 
sent to  recrive  instruction.    Any  one  who  yielded  to 
this  was  in  the  power  of  the  priests,  and  by  daily 
{jarassing  and  urging  they  too  often  gained  their  point 
If  they  refiuedy  they  were  banished  forthwith.    Many 
submitted  in  older  to  giain  time  to  arrange  their  affairs ; 
but  i4  after  receiving  the  prescribed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, they  declared  their  belief  unchanged,  they  were 
accused  of  despising  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  ran  con- 
siderable risk  of  being  punished  for  high  treason. 

A  systematic  penecution  of  the  Evangelical  pastors  of 
Bohemia  followed.  A  foretaste  of  this  had  been  already 
given  in  the  cruelty  with  which  all  such  were  treated 
who  had  the  misfottone  to  M  into  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  sddien.  A  few  instances  may  suffice. 
Wemsd  Wotic,  the  aged  pastor  of  Bistricz  in  Moravia, 


was  found  by  a  Polish  regiment  in  the  emperor's  service 
lying  sick  in  bed ;  he  was  seized,  robbed,  and  shot  dead. 
But  his  fate  was  a  more  merciful  one  than  that  of  many 
of  his  brethren,  who,  on  pretence  of  being  supposed  to 
conceal  treasures,  were  put  to  the  most  horrible  tortures 
to  force  them  to  disclose  them.  Several  were  actually 
burned  alive  with  their  wives,  and  others  put  to  deaths 
too  fearfhl  to  describe.  One  of  these  pastors,  however, 
had  a  most  remarkable  escape.  He  was  arrested  in  his 
house  by  fifteen  horsemen,  who  bound  his  hands,  head, 
and  feet  tightiy  with  cords,  and  laid  him  on  the  ground 
to  await  further  tortures  on  the  morrow.  While  he  lay 
in  this  condition  he  engaged  in  earnest  prayer,  and 
adopted  as  his  own  the  language  of  the  psalm,  "  In 
thee,  0  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust"  Just  as  he  had 
ended  the  psalm,  he  felt,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the 
cords  loosening  round  his  hands  and  feet,  and  presently 
found  himself  freed.  He  rose  softly,  opened  the  door, 
and  passed  by  the  guard,  fhree  soldiers  were  keeping 
watch,  one  of  whom  held  the  door-latch  in  his  hand ; 
but  all  seemed  as  if  stupified,  and  either  sleepy,  or 
unable  from  the  noise  of  a  violent  tempest  which  had 
begun  to  rage  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  footsteps.  He 
passed  them  unmolested,  reached  the  city  gate,  and 
was  then  recognized  by  a  soldier  on  guard.  But 
fortunately  the  man  was  a  Bohemian,  and  was  won 
over  by  entreaties  to  let  his  countryman  pass ;  and  the 
prisoner  escaped  to  a  place  of  safely. 

In  the  banning  of  the  year  1621  six  articles  were 
lidd  before  the  Gfeneral  Evangelical  Consistory,  to 
which  all  the  pastors  of  Prague,  Bohemian  and  German, 
of  all  three  confessions,  were  requured  to  subscribe. 
These  articles  amounted,  in  ikct,  to  a  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  Reformed  fiiith.  The  pastors  were  to  be 
re-ordained  by  the  archbiBhop,  to  restore  all  the  ancient 
ceremonies,  to  separate  from  their  wives,  or  to  request, 
as  a  fiavour,  that  their  marriages  might  be  tolerated. 

The  pastors  unanimously  refused  to  violate  their  con- 
Bcienees  by  signing  these  articles.  Their  enemies  had 
then  recourse  to  other  means.  On  the  13th  December 
1621  an  edict  was  passed,  under  the  name  of  Prince 
Lichtenstein,  laying  the  whole  blame  of  the  rebellion  on 
the  clergy  of  Prague :  they  were  represented  as  enemies 
to  the  public  peace,  and  commanded  to  leave  the  city 
in  three  days  and  the  kingdom  in  eight  days,  never  to 
return  on  any  pretext,  on  pun  of  death. 

In  tins  manner  all  the  Bohemian  pastors  were 
banished  from  Prague,  and  theu:  churches  given  up  to 
the  Jesuits. 

We  can  imagine  the  disnsay,  the  distress  of  all,  and 
the  anguish  with  which  these  Christian  ministers  parted 
with  their  flocks. 

{To  ^e  ooncludtd  in  our  next) 
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E  come  now,  passing  over  many  an  interven- 
ing example,  to  our  own  times.  Within 
the  past  twenty-two  years,  not  to  go 
further  back,  not  fewer  than  eight  great 
wars  have  been  waged  in  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  and  the  result  in  every  case  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  liberty  in  the  country  in  which  the 
particular 'war  happened  to  be  waged. 

We  begin  with  the  year  1848.  In  that  year  Pied- 
mont went  to  war  with  Austria.  The  immediate  result 
of  this  war  was  the  defeat  of  Piedmont  What  a  disas- 
ter, exclaimed  the  world,  to  the  little  kingdom !  Yet 
no !  From  the  field  on  which  its  arms  were  worsted 
it  reaped  a  greater  blessing  a  hundred  times  told  than 
any  that  victory  could  have  brought  it.  For  some  un- 
explained reason  Austria  forbore  to  cross  the  Ticino. 
It  respected  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  by  which 
it  had  been  attacked ;  but  the  King  of  Piedmont,  the 
representative  of  the  persecuting  house  of  Savoy, 
humbled  by  defeat,  found  it  expedient  to  grant  a  free 
constitution  to  his  subjects.  That  constitution  would 
have  comprehended  only  civil  rights,  but  for  a  very 
remarkable  circumstance.  In  the  territory  of  Pied- 
mont was  a  small  religious  community— the  Confessors 
c»f  the  Alps,  to  wit— and  solely  to  meet  their  case,  for 
tlie  rest  of  the  Piedmontese  had  no  wish  for  any  such 
privilege,  nor  were  capable  even  of  forming  a  conception 
of  it^  was  a  special  clause  inserted  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion, granting  freedom  of  conscience.  To  the  war,  Pied- 
mont first,  and  Italy  next,  owe  their  free  constitution ; 
and  to  the  Waldenses,  they  owe  Uberty  of  conscience, 
without  which  the  other  clauses  of  tiie  constitution 
would  have  been  but  little  worth,  and  of  no  long  con- 
tinuance  

A  few  years  passed  by,  and  then  came  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  That  was  a  protracted  and  bloody  struggle, 
but  one  blessing  of  inestimable  price  was  got  from  it— 
the  only  permanent  good,  so  far  as  we  see,  that  was  got 
from  it— the  introduction,  to  wit,  of  religious  toleration 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Moslem.  The  death-penalty 
which  menaced  every  subject  of  the  Porte  who  should 
embrace  Christianity  was  repealed,  and  freedom  of  con- 
science has  from  that  day  to  this  been  the  law  in 


*  ''The  Impending  CriiOB  of  the  Chnroh  and  the  World;  or, 
The  War  in  its  Selation  to  Prophecy.  Embracing  Outline  of 
Entire  Prophetic  Scheme."  Bj  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Wylie«  LL.D., 
author  of  "  The  Seventh  Vial/'  &&  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

Dr.  WyUe  boldlf  and  consiatently  apjdiei  his  principles  of  pro- 
phetic interpretation  to  events  both  remote  and  recent.    He  pre- 
sents the  great  turning  erenta  of  time  in  a  most  interesting  light; 
'her  readers  may  be  able  to  go  aU  the  way  with  his  inter- 
'  prophecy  or  not,  they  will  be  pleased  and  instructed 
r  and  rapid  review,  contained  in  his  pages,  of  the 
oples  and  personages  and  facts  of  human  history, 
modem. — Ed. 


.  _  J»    _«.  .A1 


Turkey.  The  Bible,  till  then  a  forbidden  book,  is  now 
openly  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  Constantinople.  A  Bible- 
stall  may  be  seen  on  the  Golden  Horn,  and  Turks  buy- 
ing and  reading  the  Word  of  Ood.  Moreover,  within 
the  limits  of  Turkey  is  the  site  of  the  ^  Seven 
Churches"  of  Asia.  The  degree  of  religious  toleration 
now  issued  covered,  of  course,  these  communities.  It 
was  like  a  trumpet  summoning  them  from  tbelr 
sepulchre.  Since  that  day  the  spiritual  life  of  these 
Churches  has  revived,  their  congregations  have  molti- 
plied,  and  their  individual  members  have  been  in- 
creased by  numerous  conversions.  It  is  noticeable 
surely  that  whereas  the  first  war  set  free  the  mo6t 
venerable  ChUrch  of  Western  Christendom,  the  second 
war  brought  an  end  of  oppression  to  the  most  venerable 
of  all  the  Churches  of  Eastern  Christendom— the  most 
ancient  existing  Church  of  Christian  history. 

Having  done  its  work  in  the  lands  6i  the  Crescent, 
war  next  passed  eastward  to  the  shores  of  ^le  lodos. 
A  sudden  revolt  had  shaken  the  foundations  of  our 
dominion  in  India,  and  our  eastern  empire  appeared  on 
the  point  of  being  wrested  from  us.  Wherein  had  ire 
come  short  in  our  great  trust  ?  We  had  had  complicity 
with  Brahminic  tyranny ;  we  had  taken  the  part  of 
Brahma  against  the  conscience  of  the  convert  This 
was  our  crime.  But  the  fetters  which  British  justice 
ought  to  have  rent,  but  did  not,  war  rent  The  special 
outcome  of  the  mutiny,  which  it  cost  us  much  blood 
and  treasure  to  suppress,  was,  as  in  the  funner 
instances,  freedom  of  conscience.  The  Queen  was  pr(h 
claimed  empress  in  India,  and  the  same  proclamation 
set  forth  that  the  acknowledged  religion  of  that  empire, 
of  which  India  had  now  become  a  part,  was  Christianity, 
thus  giving  a  higher  prestige  to  the  relinon  of  the  Bible 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  than  it  ever  before  had,  and 
recognizing  the  right  of  every  Indian  to  abjure  tbe 
rites  of  his  fathers,  if  so  inclined,  and  to  profess  tbe 
faith  of  the  gospel,  without  the  fear  of  the  vengeance 
of  caste,  and  without  incurring  the  peaalfaes  of  law. 
We  have  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Duff  for  saying  that 
since  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation^  India  bas 
made  more  progress  than  for  many  a  long  centoiy 
previous. 

Eastward  still  does  war  ad^'ance,  and  as  it  goes  on 
its  way  we  see  it,  like  a  strong  man,  casting  down  tbe 
immemorial  ramparts  behind  which  despotism  and 
idolatry  had  entrenched  themaelyes,  that  the  light  of 
truth  might  visit  the  souL  On  the  £ar-off  shores  of 
China  and  Japan  the  French  and  British  cannon  are 
next  heard  thundering.  Scarce  has  their  boom  died 
away  when  the  gates  of  these  countries,  dosed  from 
immemorial  time  against  the  BiUe  and  the  misuonsiy, 
are  seen  to  be  open.  Thus,  once  more,  tiie  same 
welcome  and  marvellous  result  is  wrought  out    The 
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m  ended  in  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  secaiing, 
among  other  things,  the  freedom  of  misaions  in  these 
coontries.  And  now,  in  all  the  cities  and  provinces  of 
China,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  very  temples,  may 
the  tidings  of  the  cross  he  preached.  Well  may  the 
rapid  march  of  liberty  astonish  us.  All  the  way  from 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  Japan  has  the 
"Bleaker"  passed.  Through  benighted  lands  and  en- 
slaved nations  has  he  held  his  way,  ringing  the  kneU  of 
snperstition  as  he  went  onward,  opening  the  gates  of 
brass,  cutting  asunder  the  bars  of  iron,  and  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  broad  road  for  the  feet  of  him ''  that  bring- 
eth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  salvation,  and  that 
saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !" 

Further  in  this  direction  war  could  not  go.  This 
messenger  of  the  God  of  armies  had  reached  the 
furthest  East  What  now  do  we  behold  7  Why,  war 
returning  on  its  steps,  and  coming  back  to  the  West^ 
where  it  had  still  dungeons  to  raze,  and  captives  to  set 
free.  In  1859  the  War  of  Independence  in  Italy  broke 
out,  the  filth  in  the  order  of  our  enumeration.  The 
campaign  was-  short  and  sharp.  The  first  blood  was 
shed  on  the  field  of  Montobello,  and  the  slaughter  was 
closed  a  month  after  on  the  yet  bloodier  field  of  Sol- 
ierino.  But  from  the  crimson  sod  of  that  field  what 
blessing  is  seen  to  spring  ?  Why,  the  very  same  we 
have  noted  in  the  four  previous  cases.  In  at  the  red 
gap  made  by  the  cannon  of  Solferino  has  the  Bible 
entered.  Italy  is  now  opened  to  the  gospel  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  one  miserable  spot  excepted,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  country,  over  which  the  rod  of  the 
triple  tyrant  is  still  stretched.  The  liberation  of  that 
spot  is  reserved  to  form  the  fitting  conclusion  of  the 
marvellous  drama  we  are  surveying. 

There  comes  yet  no  pause.    The  work  cannot  be  left 
half  done.     Whither  do  we  now  see  war  speeding? 
Westward  even,  across  the  sea.    But  to  what  shore, 
and  on  what  errand?    It  is  traversing  the  same  sea 
over  which,  in  the  May  Flower^  were  borne  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  to  the  New  World.    Strange  that  war 
should  go  thither!    But  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
cause.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  hideous 
system  of  slavery  has  taken  root,  and  is  growing 
stronger  every  year,  and  it  threatens  to  make  frustrate 
the  mission  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  which  was  to  phuit 
Christianity  and  liberty  in  the  New  World ;  and  so,  on 
its  way  across  the  great  waters,  is  seen  the  messenger 
of  the  God  of  armies.    It  comes  with  a  commission  to 
dig  the  grave  of  a  system  which  is  polluting  America ; 
and  what  it  was  commissioned  to  do,  it  did,  and  did 
with  terrible  thoroughness.    Never  till  then  had  such 
carnage  been  seen ;  but  it  was  on  these  awful  battie- 
iields  that  the  fetters  of  four  millions  of  negroes  were 
broken,  and  the  grave  of  American  slavery  dug.    And 
now  the  American  nation,  rising  purified  from  their 
baptism  of  blood,  resumed  their  early  and  nobler  career 
from  which  for  a  moment  they  had  turned  aside. 
Having  accomplished  its  work  in  the  New  World^  war 


returned  once  more  across  the  sea  to  the  Old,  where  there 
were  still  bastiles  to  be  pat  down.  It  was  now  the  year 
1866,  a  notable  year  even  before  it  came.  The  finger  of 
prophecy  had  long  pointed  to  it,  and  bidden  us  watch 
for  its  coming.  And  now  that  it  has  come,  it  is  notable, 
for  it  did  not  leave  the  world  as  it  found  it  In  1866 
came  the  war  betwixt  Prussia  and  Austria.  That  cam- 
paign was  short,  but  its  moments  saw  the  work  of  cen- 
turies accomplished.  Nine  days  only  did  the  campaign 
last^  and  its  slaughter  was  summed  up  in  the  one  awful 
battle  of  Sadowa. 

What  a  disaster  for  Austria !  men  exdiumed  as  they 
surveyed  a  field  on  which  so  much  of  this  world's  glory 
had  perished.  The  fame  of  a  hundred  victories,  and 
theprestigeofagesofdominiondepartedinaday!  Men 
could  scarce  realize  it.  The  great  military  empire  of 
Austria  shivered  by  a  single  blow !  broken  as  if  it  had 
been  a  potter's  vessel.  Although  the  Alps  had  dissolved, 
scarce  would  men  have  been  more  amazed.  The  Alps 
of  the  political  world  were  indeed  dissolving,  but  at  the 
touch  of  a  higher  than  any  earthly  power.  "  He  drove 
asunder  the  nations,  and  the  everlasting  mountains  were 
scattered,  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow"  (Hah.  iiL  6). 
The  sun  of  the  9th  of  July  1866,  when  it  rose,  shone 
upon  the  captains  and  mighty  men  of  the  Austrian 
empire  marshalled  in  battie  array,  rank  gathered  upon 
rank,  and  swelling  into  a  host,  countiess  in  numbers, 
and  invincible  in  prowess,  as  it  was  deemed ;  and  when 
the  sun  of  that  same  9th  of  July  went  down,  the  glory 
on  which  it  rose  was  gone,  the  host  was  fallen  on  the 
field,  or  was  seen  fleeing  from  it  in  broken,  panic-stricken 
rout  But  Austria  found  richer  treasures  on  that  field 
than  any  she  lost  upon  it  On  that  field  she  found 
redemption  from  the  yoke  of  Rome.  On  that  field  her 
people  found  constitutional  government;  and  on  that 
field  they  found  a  greater  blessing— freedom  of  conscience, 
to  wit  The  concordat  with  Rome  was  broken,  and 
Austria  entered  the  circle  of  free  states.  Nay,  greater 
blessings  still  did  Austria  reap  from  what  she  aocounteci 
her  greatest  misfortune.  The  same  cannon  which 
sounded  her  defeat,  sounded  the  resurrection  of  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  Full  civil 
and  religious  rights  were  now  accorded  to  these  com- 
munities, so  long  trodden  into  the  very  dust  by  the  heel 
of  the  oppressor.  '  Their  piety  and  zeal  have  revived,  and 
their  influence  begins  to  be  felt  in  Austria,  and  here 
and  there  a  new  verdure  begins  to  brighten  that  weaiy 
land. 

It  was  not  till  two  years  after  that  the  full  fruits  of 
Sadowa  were  gathered  in.  In  1868  took  place  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  and  the  fall  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  the  complement  of  the  defeat  of  Austria.  That 
revolution  completed  the  downfall  of  that  once  mighty 
and  invincible  empire,  by  the  help  of  whose  arms  Rome 
had  triumphed  in  the  sixteenth  century,— the  great 
Spanish  monarchy,  to  wit,  in  both  its  eastern  and  western 
branches.  Austria  sat  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  Papal 
dominions,  Spain  kept  watch  at  the  western ;  but  now 
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both  portals  were  left  nngoaided,  and  on  boA  aides 
Rome  was  defenceless  md  opeo  to  attack,  fiotetiie 
siege  of  the  great  stronghold  of  daricness  had  advanced. 
The  position  of  Borne  bore  now  a  doM  lesamhlanee  to 
that  of  the  andent  Bab]46n  when  she  saw  thst  horiivcr 
was  dried  up^  and  that  her  wall  had  fidlfln. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  war  of  this  smamer,  1870— the 
most  stapendons  event  in  this  series  of  stupendous  events. 
We  cannot  dwell  on  the  fall  of  the  French  empire^ 
altliough  an  event  witnoat  its  paralld  in  historj.  Bo 
sudden,  so  complete,  the  greatest  military  empire  of  OQr 
day,  for  so  it  was  accounted,  shivered  like  a  potsherd ; 
gone  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  its  emperor  a 
captive  ;  its  soldien  tilling  the  lands  of  the  conqoeror, 
or  rotting  in  the  burial  mounds  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine ; 
its  cities  besieged ;  and  its  people  driven  to  extremities, 
and  fighting  a  weary  battle  for  very  existence. 

But  this  is  not  the  greatest  event  of  the  war.  The 
overthrow  of  the  French  empire  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end ;  the  end  is  greater  than  the  means.  What  was 
that  end  ?  That  end  was  the  destruction  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope—an  issue  long  foretold :  *'  Sit 
on  the  ground ;  there  is  no  throne :  0  daughter  of 
the  Chaldeans."  The  King  of  Prussia  made  war 
against  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;  but  the  King  of 
Zion  made  war  against  the  Pontiff  of  Rome.  It  was 
the  true  Vicar  in  heaven  fighting  against  the  false  vicar 
on  earth.  The  throne  of  the  &lse  vicar  could  be  reached 
only  through  the  destruction  of  the  French  empire : 
when  that  was  accomplished  the  throne  of  the  Pope  fell ; 
it  **  was  broken  without  hand."  The  war  was  a  series 
of  rapid  and  brilliant  victories  fi>r  the  Germans  up  to 
that  point ;  but  the  moment  the  spedal  end  of  the  war 
was  attained  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pontifical  throne, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Papal  States  to  the  Bible,  there 
came  a  pause  in  the  Qerman  successes.  Not  that  the 
war  is  at  an  end,— it  may  yet,  before  it  has  ran  its  course, 
have  horrors  more  awful  in  store  than  any  we  have  seen 
— ^but  meanwhile  it  has  changed  its  character ;  it  is  no 
longer  defeat  on  the  one  side,  and  victorjr  on  the  other ; 
and  this  change  has  clearly  marked  off  the  close  of  its  first 
stage,  as  if  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  world  upon  its  spe- 
cial end,  and  give  it  time  to  revolve  its  great  lesson. 

ThiB,  then,  is  by  much  the  war's  grandest  issue. 
The  worid,  we  know,  does  not  so  account  it  It  lies  too 
much  within  the  region  of  spiritual  events  for  the  world, 
which  ever  looks  at  the  seen  and  temporal,  to  estimate 
correctly  its  true  magnitude.  Nevertheless,  in  the  plan 
of  Providence  it  is  the  crown  of  the  war ;  ^d  in  the 
judgment  of  future  ages,  as  well  as  in  the  influence  it 
^vill  exert  on  the  destiny  of  millions  now  alive,  and  of 
millions  yet  unborn,  it  will  rank  as  the  greatest  event 
of  our  times,  if  not  the  greatest  event  of  the  past  ten 
centuries. 

Along  with  the  first  regiment  of  Italian  troops,  the 
Bible  entered  Rome.  The  fact  has  been  touchingly 
told  by  the  Reverend  James  Lewis,  writing  from  the 
Eternal  City:— ^ It  was  a  happy  incident,"  says  he, 


'' which  let  OS  accept  as  a  prophecy  of  tiie  higher  freedom 
yet  in  reserve  to  Rome— that  with  the  Italian  soldiers 
who  entered  Rome  on  the  doth  September  was  an  exiled 
Roman,  idio  had,  during  the  years  of  his  exile,  acted  as 
a  eelportenr  In  Italy.  As  he  advanoed  and  passed 
through  tba  gate  with  the  ibranost  line  of  the  troops, 
he  bora  in  his  hand  neither  sword  nor  (Auaepot,  bat  a 
BiUe,  idiidi  be  carried  aloft,  the  symbd  of  the  higher 
conquest  yet  to  be  achieved  in  a  city,  whose  temponl 
was  bat  a  fiunt  image  of  its  long  crushing  spiritiul 
boodaga" 

The  spiritual  Papacy,  *'  the  mother  and  mistreis  "  of 
all  the  tyrannies  that  have  covered  Europe,  still  sar- 
vives.  This  the  Sword  of  the  Sphit  only  can  sky.  And 
in  the  complete  disseverance  which  war  has  effected 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  political  powers  of  Europe, 
and  the  consequent  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the 
Bible,  we  see  the  way  opened  for  that  Sword  reaching 
the  spiritual  Papacy.  There  is  some  ground  to  fesr 
that  the  Papacy  in  this  form  may  yet  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  governments  of  Europe,  and  wrestie  a  fsU  with 
them,  if  but  to  teach  the  nations  that  it  was  the 
spiritual,  and  not  the  temporal  Papacy,  which  aD  aloD% 
was  their  real  oppressor;  but  prophecy  gives  us  no 
ground  to  think  that  the  one  will  long  survive  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  hint  that,  ss  the 
two  have  been  united  in  their  lives,  so  they  will  not  be 
divided  in  th^r  deaths. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  we  now  behold 
a  state  of  things  never  realized  in  history  before.  The 
Bible  and  the  gospel  are  free  of  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom—of the  whole  earth.  For  we  do  not  know  a  kii^- 
dom  on  the  globe  of  any  importance,  in  which  the  Bible 
may  not  now  be  circulated  and  the  gospel  preached. 
This  surely  is  a  new  epoch.  We  may  accept  it  fint  as 
an  augury  that  war  draws  nigh  its  end.  It  hss  throim 
down  all  those  political  obstacles  that  barred  the  path 
of  the  gospel.  It  has  presented  the  whole  worid  as  s 
field  for  the  regenerating  forces  to  act  upon.  War*s 
mission  then  is  ended,  and  henceforward  we  may  expect 
that  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  agencies,  wherewith 
Qod  renews  the  world,  will  come  more  eminently  into 
pUy.  This  we  may  regard  as  a  prophecy,  that  war, 
however  terrible  its  rage  at  this  hour,  is  about  to  cease. 
Having  dug  the  grave  of  so  many  thkigs,  it  hss  at  last 
dug  its  own 

Such  is  the  mission  of  war.  Man  employs  it  to  baill 
up  tyrannies,  God  makes  use  of  it  to  plant  liberty. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  grasp  the  sword  therewith  to 
forge  chains  for  the  nations ;  the  King  of  heaven  orer- 
rules  it  to  cut  these  chains  in  sunder,  and  fling  open  the 
prison  door  of  the  captive.  Such  has  eminently  been  the 
mission  of  that  war  whose  echoes  in  the  past  year  have 
shaken  the  world,  and  are  still  shaking  it.  Its  fir^t 
cannon,  fired  on  the  Rhine,  reverberated  to  the  Tiber, 
where  it  shook  the  throne  of  the  pope,  and  laid  it  in  the 
dust.  Then  the  walls  of  the  worid's  inner  prison  were  rent, 
and  the  light  began  to  stream  in  upon  its  darkness. 
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XXVIL 
STEPHEN'S  TESTIMONY. 

ActstIL 

1  ABE  the  perfect  man^  and  behold  the 
upright."  That  object  is  worthy  of  re- 
gard anywhere ;  but  here  it  is  placed  in 
a  poaitioxi  peculiarly  fitted  to  display  its 
grandeur.  Svexythiog  about  the  faith  of  Chiiatiana  is 
interesting;  but  the  trial  of  theii  fiuth  especially  is  found 
anto  praise^  and  honour,  and  gloiy^  at  the  appearing 
of  Jesus  Christ  (1  PetL  i  7).  The  flameTnay  live  thrtmgh- 
out  the  day,  if  the  supply  of  oil  be  oonstant ;  but  it  is  by 
night  that  the  flame  is  seen.  So,  though  a  disciple's 
faith  may  survive  throu^  a  peiiod  of  prosperity,  as  a 
secret  bond  between  him  and  his  Saviour,  it  is  not  ob- 
served by  other  mea  until  the  night  of  adversify  settles 
down.  *^  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  up- 
right;" but  choose  the  time  for  maridng  him.  The 
b^aty  of  his  course  is  generally  best  seen  towards  its 
close:  ''Theendofthatmanispeaoe.'^  The  sufferings 
which  enemies  have  inflicted  become  the  darkness  which 
reveals  his  light. 

Stephen  stands  before  the  Sanhedrim,  not  to  be  tried, 
bat  to  be  condemned.  When  he  distributed  alms  to  the 
poor  vridows,  I  suppose  his  face  was  pleasant  to  look 
upon— as  that  of  a  loving,  benevolent  man ;  but  wh^n 
he  stands  befue  his  murderers,  in  the  immediate  proe- 
pect  of  martyrdom,  it  is  like  the  face  of  an  angel  The 
sun  is  more  beautifiil  at  his  setting  than  at  his  meridian ; 
and  if  dark  donds  cluster  cm  the  horizon  round  him, 
they  serve  to  receive  and  reflect  his  lights  and  so  to  in- 
crease the  loveliness  of  the  departing  moment. 

The  specific  charge  preferred  against  Stephen  is,  that 
he  spoke  blasphemous  words  against  the  Temple  and  the 
Law.  The  presiding  judge,  conducting  himself  in  the 
first  instance  with  at  least  external  propriety,  intimates 
to  the  accused  that  he  is  put  on  his  trial,  and  invitea 
him  to  plead :  "Then  said  the  high  priest,  Are  these 
thing  so  r*  Not  wanting  in  courtesy,  the  accused  begins 
vith  a  general  salutation  of  respect 

A  question  of  much  interest  has  been  raised  regarding 
the  sources  whence  Luke,  the  historian,  obtained  a  re- 
port of  this  addresa.  -Besides  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
where  a  record  of  all  the  drcnmstances  may  have  been 
kept,  the  nanator  had  a  competent  reporter  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  the  Apostle  Paul  Saul  of  Tanrus  was 
present  at  this  trial ;  and  every  word  of  the  martyr's 
defence  was  graven  on  his  capacious  memory,  as  with 
a  pen  of  iron  and  the  point  of  a  diamonds  Aifter 
he  became  a  preacher  of  the  faith,  which  at  that  time 


he  persecuted,  he  would  still  recall  the  same  &cts, 
though  invested  with  a  new  meaning.  Doubtless  the 
bebved  physidan  took  the  opportunity  of  the  enforced 
leisure  of  a  long  sea  voyage  to  learn  authratically  from 
Paul's  lips  all  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary 
history. 

It  is  in  the  sphit  of  a  devout  believer  that  Stephen 
traces  the  course  of  Helnrew  history.  He  touches 
tenderly,  and  with  devout  reverence,  all  the  great  events 
in  Qod's  dealmg  with  IsraeL  His  speech,  in  this  aspect, 
must  have  gone  far  to  refute  the  accusations  that  were 
brought  against  him.  This  is  not  a  reviler  of  the  Temple 
and  the  Law.  This  is  not  a  renegade  Jew  who  abuses 
the  authority  of  Moses.  It  was  not  by  his  historical 
discourse  that  Stephen  oSended  his  judges;  it  was  rather 
by  his  unsparing  application  of  the  Word  to  their  con- 
scienoes.  His  eleguit  apologetic  essay  would  have 
pleased  his  judges,  as  the  story  <^  the  ewe  lamb  pleased 
the  guilty  king;  it  was  his  conduding  onshiugfat,  "Thou 
art  the  man,"  that  enraged  the  persecutors,  and  sealed 
the  doom  of  the  intrepid  witness. 

Whether  he  had  reached  the  point  whence  he  could 
most  effectually  launch  his  premeditated  bolt,  or  whether 
he  was  interrupted  by  some  commotion  in  the  audience, 
we  cannot  with  certainty  determine ;  but  at  the  51st 
verse  the  discourse  takes  a  sudden  turn.  From  an 
abstract  disquisition  on  the  divine  phm,  as  shown  in 
the  Old  Testament  history,  he  changes  in  a  moment  to 
a  bold,  personal  denundation  of  his  j  udges :  "  Te  stiff- 
necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do 
ye."  This  suddeo  chaige  must  have  produced  a  great 
exdtement  in  the  court.  Hitherto,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  they  had  listened  with  rapt  attention.  The 
sketch  of  their  own  history,  given  by  the  accused,  must 
have  been  grateful  to  their  ears.  Perhaps  they  may 
have  b^gun  to  think,  ^This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of 
death  or  of  bonds.*'  He  had  honoured  Abraham  and 
Moses  and  David.  He  had  spoken  reverently  of  Qod, 
and  adsnowledged  Israel  as  the  chosen  people.  '  As  far 
as  he  had  yet  gone,  they  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
convict  him  of  blasphemy.  Stephen,  I  suppose,  had  a 
well-defined  plan  in  his  mind.  He  desired  to  win  their 
attention,  and  soften  their  hearts.  When  at  last  he 
saw  the  gates  open  and  the  watchmen  off  their  guard,  he 
made  a  sudden  rush,  in  the  hope  of  taking  the  dty  by 
assault,  and  leading  its  defenders  captive— captive  to 
Christ 

The  preacher's  phin  was  In  the  first  instance  success- 
ful. The  word  in  Stephen's  lips  proved  quick  and  power- 
ful   The  sword  ran  into  their  joints  and  marrow.    The 
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immediate  object  is  gained  :  there  is  oonviction.  The 
judges  are  "  cut  to  the  heart"  This  is  one  step  of  pro- 
gress, but  it  is  not  the  end.  For  those  urbo  seek  to  win 
souls,  as  well  as  for  those  who  try  to  make  a  fortune, 
there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.  Con- 
viction goes  before  conversion ;  but  conversion  does  not 
always  follow  oonviction.  When  such  a  home-thrust  takes 
effect  on  the  conscience,  a  great  anger  is  generated. 
That  anger  bums  like  fire,  and  it  must  have  some  object 
to  consume.  It  will  either  bum  inward  to  consume 
your  own  sins,  or  outward  to  persecute  the  preacher  who 
exposed  them.  In  such  a  case  there  must  be  a  victim. 
You  will  wreak  your  vengeance  either  on  your  sins  or 
on  your  reprovers.  Such  a  word  as  Stephen  preached  to 
his  judges  will  be  a  savour  of  life  or  a  savour  of  death. 
It  makes  the  hearer  better  or  worse. 

In  this  case  the  anger  which  the  word  generated  went 
the  wrong  way ;  instead  of  going  inward  to  cmcify  their 
own  lusts,  it  went  outward  to  take  the  life  of  the  faith- 
ful reprover :  "  They  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth." 

As  the  fury  of  the  persecutors  increased,  so  did  the 
ecstasy  of  the  martyr.  The  blast  of  their  wrath  against 
him,  like  the  wind  against  a  kite,  carried  him  higher  toward 
heaven:  *'  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  looked  up 
stedfostly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus."  These  two  sights  lie  close  together.  Stephen, 
I  suppose,  saw  them  blended  into  one,  and  could  not 
separate  them.  If  the  glory  of  God  should  appear 
without  Jesus,  the  spirit  would  fail  before  Him,  and 
the  souls  that  He  has  made.  In  the  Apocalyptic  vision 
of  the  blessed  state,  it  is  said  that  "  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof." 

It  is  noticed  with  interest  by  all  the  commentators 
from  the  earliest  times,  that  Jesus  was  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  when  the  first  martyr  obtained  a 
supernatural  foresight  of  his  exalted  Redeemer.  He 
was  not  sitting,  as  in  peace  and  ease ;  but  standing  up, 
as  one  who  felt  the  pain  that  his  member  on  the  earth 
cudured.  This  attitude  of  the  Lord  in  heaven  already 
foreshadows  his  own  subsequent  word:  "Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  me  ? "  The  preparation  for  ston- 
ing Stephen  stirred  the  heart  of  his  Lord.  He  stood  up 
in  anticipation  as  well  as  in  sympathy.  He  was  prepar- 
ing to  receive  with  suitable  welcome  the  first  witness 
who  should,  after  himself,  ascend  in  a  fiery  chariot 

Stephen's  ecstatic  exclamation  was  the  signal  for  an 
uproar  in  the  court  What  had  up  to  this  pomt  seemed, 
externally  at  least,  an  orderly  trial,  degenerated  now 
into  a  fanatical  disturbance.  The  peace  and  triumph  of 
the  martyrs  has  always  fanned  the  persecutors  into  a 
fiercer  flame.  The  murderers  have  never  been  able  to 
bear  the  dying  testimony  of  the  victims.  Here  in  Edin- 
burgh, within  earshot  of  where  this  page  is  printed, 
they  beat  the  dmms  to  drown  the  last  words  of  our 
Scottish  Covenanters.  "  Argyle*s  sleep,"  on  the  night 
before  his  execution,  made  the  blood  run  cold  in  his 
enemies'  veins. 

While  the  rude  executioners  were  doing  their  work 


under  the  eye  of  a  zealous  young  Pharisee,  lately  ap- 
pointed the  chief  agent  of  the  inquisitors,  Stephen  him- 
self is  occupied  too.  He  is  praying.  The  Mediator 
stands  at  this  moment  in  the  breach,  and  to  Jesos  the 
last  request  is  expressly  addressed.  Finding  himself  in 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatii,  he  addresses  Jesos, 
present  to  faith,  as  David  long  ago  had  done:  ''I  will 
not  fear,  for  Thou  art  with  me." 


XXVIIL 

STEFHEirS  DEATH. 

ActstU.  eo. 

I  think  the  young  man  Saul  was  an  attentive  listener, 
both  to  the  martyr's  sermon  and  the  prayer  that  followed 
it  I  th  ink  that  he  obtained  the  germs  of  his  systematic 
theology  that  day.  Sometimes  in  our  divinity  bslls  a 
young  man  receives  instraction  in  the  great  things  of  the 
covenant  as  he  leams  languages  and  mathematics,  with- 
out having  for  the  time  any  specific  use  for  his  acquisi- 
tion. The  troth  is  stored  in  an  unrenewed  heart,  and 
lies  there  dormant  until  the  quickening  Spirit  come. 
The  seed  of  the  Word  has  been  dropped  into  frozeo 
furrows ;  and  when  the  melting  comes  it  is  there,  ready 
to  spring.  Thus  the  word  from  Stephen's  lipe  dropped 
into  Saul's  memory.  I  like  to  entertun  the  conception 
that  in  Stephen's  speech  Paul  found  the  idea  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Another  stage  of  the  martyrdom :  ^*  He  kneeled  down.'* 
The  stones  were  overcoming — overwhelming  him.  He 
is  fainting  from  loss  of  blood.  Stephen  will  not  re- 
main on  his  feet  till  he  fall.  While  he  has  strength 
left  he  will  bow  down  to  pray  ;  and  he  prays  aloud  for 
his  enemies :  ''  Lord,  lay  not  this  sm  to  theur  charge."  A 
secret  sigh  might  have  reached  the  throne  as  well ;  but 
the  loud  voice  made  known,  both  to  friends  and  to  foes, 
the  latest  exercise  of  the  martyr's  spirit  The  ex- 
pression of  that  prayer  may  be  the  means  of  winning 
souls,  and  therefore  it  is  articuktely  expressed.  That 
prayer  may  have  remained  like  a  barb  in  the  oonsdeooe 
of  some  of  his  murderers,  which  would  not  let  them  go 
until  it  led  them  to  the  blood  of  the  covenant 

«<  When  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep."  All  things 
are  yours,  when  you  are  Christ's,  and  death  among 
them.  This  dreaded  name  is  an  article  in  the  invwtoiy 
of  a  Christian's  possessions.  When  death  becomes  the 
property  of  a  disciple,  it  is  baptised  and  gets  a  new 
name.  It  has  many  different  Christian  names.  Far 
Paul,  it  was  a  departing  to  be  with  Christ ;  for  Stephen, 
it  was  to  fall  asleep.  When  the  earthly  house  of  tliis 
tabemade  is  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands.  A  relative  of  my  own 
lately  gave  a  new  name  to  this  messenger,  which  I  bad 
not  heard  before,  and  which  I  rather  like.  Leaving  her 
own  home,  to  pay  a  visit  of  some  weeks  in  the  neigh- 
bouring city,  she  said  to  a  friend,  with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  not  returning, "  I  am  like  a  passenger,  with 
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my  ticket  in  iny  hand,  waiting  at  the  station  till  the 
train  oome  np.*^  According  to  her  secret  anticipation 
the  train  did  come  np,  ere  the  Tisit  was  over,  and  she 
was  carried  gently  away. 

Sleep  is  a  Yery  impressive  and  appropriate  Christian 
name  for  death.  If  we  were  not  made  indifferent  by 
fimiliarity  with  it,  natural  sleep  would  seem  a  very 
f^olemn  and  mysterious  experience.  We  might  well  be 
familiar  with  death,  for  we  have  a  symbol  or  rehearsal 
of  it  every  night  We  might  be  familiar  with  the 
resorrection,  for  we  have  a  symbol  and  rehearsal  of 
it  every  morning.  If  faith  were  lively,  we  might  lie 
down  every  night  as  an  infant  lies  down  to  sleep  in  a 
luotfaei's  arms :  we  might  be  comforted  in  the  morning 
when  we  awaked  by  remembering  that  this  same  Jesud 
stands  yet  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  girt  for 
migfa^  work,  as  our  protector,  and  alert  to  receive  all 
his  own,  when  life  is  over,  into  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  Christian  names  of 
death,  this  one  should  be  employed  here.  It  might 
seem  an  appropriate  epithet,  when  an  aged  Christian, 
on  his  chair  or  his  bed,  after  a  gradual  decay  of  strength, 
with  a  gentle  smile  on  a  wan  countenance,  speaks  this 
moment  of  his  hope  in  Christ,  and  the  next  moment 
glides  away.  When  death  in  such  circumstances  is 
called  a  sleep,  the  analogy  is  easily  apprehended,  and 
at  once  accepted  as  true.  But  a  cruel  death  by  stoning, 
amid  thiB  yells  and  curses  of  infuriated  executioners, 
stripped  like  gUwliators  for  their  bloody  work— death  in 
s<ich  a  tumult  called  a  sleep !  Yes ;  and  there  is  a 
design  in  the  choice  of  the  name.  God  sits  King  on 
these  floods.  Jesus  stands  up  and  speaks  again  to  the 
^a ;  and  at  his  word  there  is  a  great  calm.  At  sight 
of  him  <' standing"  over  the  waves,  the  weary  voyager 
is  instantly  at  the  land  where  he  desired  to  be.  Sweeter 
to  the  martyr  would  be  the  glory  of  Emmanuel's  land 
when  be  touched  its  shore,  because  of  the  storm  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

The  executioners,  engaged  and  paid,  and  held  in 
readiness,  to  do  the  work  quickly,  lest  the  sentence, 
lacking  the  due  authority,  might  be  recalled,  <<laid 
down  Uieir  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name 
was  Saul."  Such  is  the  first  introduction  of  this  man 
to  the  readers  of  the  Bible.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
^teps  upon  the  stage,  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  ruffian 
hand,  in  the  very  act  of  shedding  the  first  martyr's 
blood.  What  hath  God  wrought  \  How  unsearchable 
ve  his  judgments,  and  bis  ways  past  finding  out ! 

"When  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleep ;  but  Saul  was 
consenting  nnto  his  death."  We  should  not  overlook 
the  connection  and  the  contrast,  which  the  division  of  the 
chapters  here  rather  tends  to  obscure.  These  two  men 
met  for  one  day,  and  then  went  on  their  several  paths;— 
the  one,  rig^t  on  to  the  joy  of  the  Lord ;  the  other  to 
the  work  of  wasting  the  Church.  The  intimation  at 
the  beginning  of  chilpter  viiL  means  that  Saul  approved 
rf  the  pdicy  adopted  in  taking  Stephen  off.  It  would 
he  an  error  to  impute  to  him  any  inhuman  cruelty. 


Saul  was  never  a  man  of  low  tastes  and  brutal  passions. 
From  early  years  he  was  a  man  of  most  acute  intellect, 
earnest  opinions,  and  lofty  aims.  At  this  time  his 
belief  was  that  Stephen's  doctrines  were  subversive  of 
the  true  religion  ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  checking  a 
heresy  was  to  put  the  heretics  to  death.  These  prin- 
ciples did  not  die  out  with  the  conversion  of  Saul. 
They  survived,  and  deluged  Europe  with  blood  down  to 
a  very  recent  period.  It  is  only  now,  in  our  own  genera- 
tion,  that  religious  toleration  has  been  established.  The 
position  of  Saul  at  the  death  of  Stephen  was  due,  not 
to  natural  cruelty,  but  to  a  perverted  judgment.  He 
thought  he  did  God  service  by  slaying  the  disciples  of 
Christ.  His  own  description  is  clear  and  true:  ''I 
verily  thought  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  which  thing  I  also 
did."  He  held  the  opinion  that  it  was  just  and  right 
to  take  Stephen  off,  as  a  subverter  of  the  law. 

I  have  often  tried  to  conceive  the  scene  at  the  next 
meeting  of  these  two  men,  when  Saul  also  became  a 
martyr,  and  joined  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-bom.  When  they  met  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  there  would  be  no  upbraiding  on  the  one  side, 
and  no  shame  on  the  other.  Saul's  guilt  was  indeed 
very  great  The  young  Pharisee  who  conducted  the 
case  against  Stephen  with  skill  and  vigour,  and 
plunged  into  another  as  soon  as  the  dark  deed  was 
done— that  young  Pharisee  was  a  chief  sinner ;  but  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  cleansed  him  from  all 
sin.  Stephen  would  be  so  much  occupied  remembering 
his  own  guilt,  and  praising  the  grace  that  had  blotted 
it  out,  that  he  would  have  no  time  and  no  inclination 
to  cast  up  the  sins  of  other  men.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  determining  whether  Stephen  or  Saul  owed 
most  to  the  Lord.  By  looking  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
sea  we  cannot  tell  what  place  is  deepest;  but  we  know 
that  all  phioes,  alike  the  deepest  and  the  shallowest,  are 
filled,  and  all  present  one  level  surface  to  the  sky.  In 
like  maimer,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  all  the  forgiven 
are  alike.  It  is  only  He  who  bore  their  sins  who  can 
distinguish  the  aggravations  of  every  case.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  first  martyr  and  the  man  who  kept  the 
clothes  of  the  executioners  at  his  death  are  now  at 
peace.    They  are  one  in  Christ. 


XXIX. 

THE  FEBSECUTIOB'  OP  THE  CHEISTIAKS    THE 
DTCSEASE  OP  THE  CHUSCH. 

Acts  tUL  1-1. 

On  that  day  a  great  persecution  sprang  up.  The  trans- 
lators have  taken  the  definite  term  in  a  general  sense 
— '<  at  that  time—"  which  it  may  sometimes  bear ;  but 
there  seems  no  necessity  here  for  avoiding  the  more 
specific  meaning.  It  is  natural  that  when  the  flood  of 
rage  had  been  permitted  once  to  break  out,  it  should 
flow  on  and  cover  all  the  neighbourhood.    It  broke  out 
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like  a  flame,  and  iiutaQtly  aeused  and  licked  np  all  that 
oould  be  ooHTerted  into  foeL  Tlie  leaden  of  Bttdi  a 
movement  found  it  their  interest  that  the  passions  of  the 
multitode,  onoe  excited,  shoold  have  no  time  to  cooL 
The  tiger  had  tasted  blood,  and  now  the  creature  thirslB 
more  fierce^  for  another  victim.  On  that  day  a  great 
persecution  broke  out. 

The  favour  of  the  people  had  gained  for  the  Chris- 
tians a  brief  breathing-time,  and  they  had  occupied  it 
well  In  the  interval  several  thousands  had  become 
obedient  to  the  faith.  Of  these  a  large  proportion  were 
priests,  who  might  be  ezpeeted  to  be  of  special  service 
afterwards  to  the  canse.  When  they  had  learned  that 
the  Scriptures  testify  of  Christ,  they  would  be  better 
fitted  by  their  previous  training  than  disciples  of  another 
class  for  the  work  of  convincing  gainsayers  a^d  edifying 
the  Church. 

But  the  popular  favotur  soon  Culed  the  Christians. 
That  protection  seems  to  have  sprung  up  as  quickly  as 
Jonah^s  gourd,  and  withered  as  soon.  Already  the 
defenceless  heads  of  the  witnesses  were  exposed  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  persecution.  They  were  scattered 
abroad,  the  assemblies  broken  up,  and  the  individual 
disciples  compelled  to  flee.  They  betook  themselves 
to  the  country  around  Jerusalem,  and  some  penetrated 
northward  into  Samaria.  Thus,  although  their  steps 
were  directed  by  events  beyond  their  control,  they  were 
exactly  fulfilling  the  Masters  commission,~first  in 
Jerusalem,  next  in  Judea,  then  in  Samaria,  and  thence 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  six  surviving 
deacons,  and  other  prominent  members  of  the  Church, 
sought  refiige  in  flight ;  but  the  apostles  remained  still 
in  Jerusalem. 

As  for  Saul,  he  pursued  his  vocation.  '^  He  made 
havock  of  the  Church ;"  but  he  was  employed  as  an  in- 
strument in  promoting  the  divine  plan.  The  havoc 
made  by  Saul  scattered  the  Christians ;  the  scattered 
Christians  were  like  sparks,  kindling  a  great  flame 
wherever  they  fell :  "  They  that  were  scattered  afarosd 
went  everywhere  preaching  the  word." 

At  this  point  the  historian,  according  to  his  custom, 
abandons  the  method  of  general  description,  and  ex- 
hibits, by  way  of  example,  the  details  of  a  particular 
case.  The  portion  of  Christian  history  selected  in  this 
section  is  the  ministry  of  Philip  the  deacon.  Two  speci- 
mens of  his  preaching  are  given  in  this  chapter ;  and  I 
think  these  two  have  been  chosen  as  a  sign  for  all  places 
and  aU  times.  The  gospel  first  reaches  Samaria,  and  then 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  first  example  of  Fhilip*s 
ministiy  is  among  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Jews; 
and  the  next  is  addressed  to  an  Ethiopian,  representa- 
tive of  the  distant  Gentiles.  The  first  is  a  ministry  in 
a  city  to  a  multitude ;  the  next  is  a  ministry  in  a  desert 
to  a  single  man.  These  two  are  types  of  alL  And  in 
both,  the  preacher's  theme  was  one:--when  he  went  to  a 
city  of  Samaria,  "he  preached  Christ  unto  them:" 
when  he  met  the  Ethiopian  in  tiie  desert^  he  "  preached 
onto  him  Jesus.'' 


In  the  gidleiy  of  missiooafy  portotfts  whidi  this  book 
diqi^ys^  although  some  are  Inger,  none  ace  more  dis- 
tinctly traced  than  that  of  the  evaDgeliat  Philip.  The 
sketches  given  of  his  life  and  labooza  axe  very  short,  but 
very  dear.  He  comes  suddenly  upon  the  stage,  msicbes 
qniddy  acrosa  it^  and  disappears  on  the  other  side  vhen 
his  part  is  played.  Yery  little  time  is  allowed  t:< 
examine  him,  and  yet  we  do  not  forget  him  when  be  is 
gone.  All  his  movements  are  remarkable  for  directeess 
and  predsion;  there  is  no  ambiguona  ban  hanging 
over  the  horizon  ol  his  life.  This  is  not  the  man  vhc* 
at  first  possesses  ten  talents ;  but  this  is  the  msn  nh 
lays  out  his  five  with  such  a  will^  that  they  soon  become 
ten  in  his  hands.  His  movements  remind  you  of 
Ezekiers  wheels.  Like  them,  he  goes  straight  isxw^ 
without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  kft- 
whether  in  going  forward  or  in  coming  back— whether 
on  his  way  firom  the  city  to  the  wilderness,  or  on  bis 
way  from  the  wilderness  to  the  dty.  Like  them,  tc<t 
be  moves  with  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  Spirit :  he  gc«s 
not  unbidden,  and  goes  not  alone.  Where  the  Spirit 
leads,  he  follows. 

Philip  was  driven  into  Samaria  by  the  violence  of  tie 
persecution  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  way  by  which 
the  gospel  was  propagated  in  those  days.  The  blood  <^f 
the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  In  thb 
matter  the  plan  of  Providence  has  beoi  to  a  great  ex- 
tent changed  in  our  time.  It  is  not  by  the  peisecati'^D 
of  Christians  in  one  place  that  Christtamty  is  carried 
into  another  now.  In  the  cognate  kingdom  of  nature 
vegetation  is  spread,  not  always  and  everywhere  by  oce 
and  the  same  agency.  A  part  of  the  work  is  done  bj 
the  wind  bearing  the  winged  seeds  over  mountains  aDd 
moors,  a  part  by  birds  carrying  heavier  fruits  for  objects 
of  their  own,  and  a  part  by  the  [Hrogressive  outspread  of 
the  roots  under  the  ground.  There  is  a  similar  dim- 
sity  in  the  method  employed  by  the  Omnisdent  Hus- 
bandman to  scatter  the  seed  of  the  Word  over  the 
world.  Missionaries  are  now  for  the  most  part  uni  o\% 
not  drwen  out.  This  method,  though  more  gentk^  i> 
not  less  efiectuaL  It  is  the  spontaneousness  of  the 
scattering  that  constitutes  its  glory.  '^  Thy  people  sball 
be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  On  the  part  d  tae 
Church,  it  is  eminently  a  reasonable  service ;  and  jet 
men  are  drawn  into  it  by  the  loving-kindness  of  tee 
Lord. 

Two  methods  are  in  operation  among  dvihzed  naticas 
for  filling  up  their  armies :  one  is  a  forced  conscripti:  r. 
from  the  inhabitants,  tiie  other  a  voluntary  enlistmert. 
Both  methods  have  in  practice  made  good  soldiers ;  but 
in  its  nature  the  voluntary  service  is  the  nobler  of  the 
two,  and  in  its  operation  the  sweeter.  In  this  manne! 
themissionary  army  ofthe  present  day  is  recruited.  It 
is  not  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  preach  to  the  heatber. 
because  they  are  driven  from  home ;  it  is  that  they  g 
from  home  that  they  may  preach  to  the  heathen. 

Nor  is  there  any  room  for  sdf-complacency  en  rur 
part,  when  the  two  periods  and  the  two  processes  are 
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oompared.  It  is  not  that  we  adopt  the  gentler  method 
beeaose  our  love  le  stronger:  I  rather  think  the  Lord 
spares  us  the  sterner  melliod  beeanse  oor  faith  is 
weaker.  If  we  were  persecuted  as  the  early  Christiiuis 
were,  I  fear,  bsteed  of  imparting  oar  religion  to  our 
neighboorsy  we  should  let  go  oor  own.  Let  ns  appre- 
ciate our  priwil^es  and  tiiank  the  Qi?er.  Let  us  not 
be  high-minded^  bnt  ifear. 

Further:  seeing  we  enjoy  abundant  peace,  we  ought 
to  be  abundant  in  our  mission  labour.  The  early  Chris- 
tians did  much  mission  work  because  they  were  perse- 
cuted ;  we  ought  to  do  more  because  we  are  not  Peace 
has  multiplied  our  resources ;  if  our  efforts  were  pro- 
portioned to  our  resources,  we  might  occupy  a  continent 
as  easily  as  the  hundred  and  twenty  from  the  upper 
room  occupied  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Our  lives  and  our 
strength  are  not  consumed  by  the  fires  of  persecution ; 
we  should  therefore  devote  more  energy  and  effort  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 


XXX. 

FEniF  PSSACHIVO  OT  A  BAMAKTTAN  CIT7. 

Acts  tUL  5. 

Philip  (1.)  went  down  to  a  city  of  Samaria;  and 
(1)  preached  Christ  unto  them. 

I.  Went  d<nen  to  a  city  of  Samaria. 

1.  Went  dotvn;  that  is  from  Jerusalem.  The  place 
physically  was  high ;  and  so  the  form  of  expression  for 
going  away  from  Jerusalem  naturally  came  to  be, ''  Going 
down."  Jerusalem  was  the  centre.  There  were  both 
the  thrones  and  the  altars  of  the  house  of  David.  Thither 
the  tribes  went  up  to  worship ;  thence  the  law  flowed 
out,  and  thence  the  gospel. 

If  there  is  one  grand  supereminent  and  central  moun- 
ts in  a  country,  to  it  the  clouds  of  heaven  come,  around 
it  they  congregate.  From  that  mountain,  in  turn,  the 
water  flows  in  every  direction  to  refresh  the  land.  Such, 
spiritually,  was  Jerusalem  to  the  world. 

The  douds  gathered  grand  and  multitudinous  around 
it  on  the  Pentecost  that  immediately  followed  the  death 
and  nsurrection  of  the  Lord.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  rashing  nughtj  wind  they  were  predpitated  on  its 
sximmit,  and  flowed  in  vast  volumes  back  toiill  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  bearing  the  gospel  of  grace  to  people 
fi  every  tribe  and  tongue.  Out  of  the  temple  tba^  day 
fi^>wed  waters  that  at  first  rose  to  the  ankles,  and  then 
t'*  the  knees,  and  then  to  the  loins,  and  afterwards 
^tcame  waters  to  swim  in— a  great  flowing  river  coursing 
through  a  deeert  world;  and  wherever  it  flowed  changing 
the  desert  into  a  fruitful  fidd. 

Christ^s  name  and  work  is  that  central  mountain  now. 
The  Spirit  vrithont  measure  is  poured  out  on  him. 
The  Jerusidem  that  now  is,  is  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
the  world.  Around  it  all  heavenly  influences  congregate ; 
on  it  they  drop  down ;  and  from  it  then  flow  forth. 


Hence  misdons  to  beathenand  Jews.  If  you  ask,  Why 
do  Ohriakiaiis  engage  in  miasion  woik  1  the  answer  is, 
They  cannot  hdp  it  Why  do  tilie  liven  flow  down  the 
moButui-aidea  upon  the  paxdied  plains  when  once  the 
douds  havB  dischaiged  their  burdens  on  the  mountain's 
summit?  They  must  flow  down,  by  the  faiw  of  their 
being.  So  Chziatians  must  flow :  love  in  the  hearts  of 
the  redeemed  swdb,  and  would  vend  them,  unless  they 
opened  to  give  it  vent  From  Jerosalem,  throughout 
all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  nttermost  parts 
ci  the  earth,— behold  the  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  king- 
dom established  in  Christian  hearts. 

2.  To  a  €ity,-^ln  congregated  masses  of  humanity, 
the  evil  is  great  when  they  are  evil,  the  good  great  when 
they  are  good.  The  efforts  of  the  first  Christians  were 
directed  not  exdnsively,  but  chiefly  to  the  great  cities. 
The  spiritual  warfare  in  this  respect  follows  the  analogy 
of  the  temporal :  when  the  strongholds  are  won,  the 
surrounding  territory  is  more  easily  occupied. 

Cities  seem  destined  to  play  a  greater  part  in  modem 
than  they  played  in  ancient  tames.  As  yet  no  symp- 
tom appears  of  any  natural  law  that  shall  check  their 
increase.  The  corruption  of  sudi  vast  heaps  of  corrupt- 
ible matter  is  enough  to  make  the  stoutest  heart  falter. 
In  presence  of  modem  cities  and  their  phases  of  corrup- 
tion we  may  well  lose  heart.  ''This  is  the  victory  that 
overoometh  the  w<nld,  even  your  faith."  Lord,  increase 
our  faith ;  for  the  dght  or  tl^  thought  of  London  makes 
our  hearts  flow  down  like  water. 

3.  A  city  of  Samaria, — It  was  near;  it  was  needy. 
Long  before,  the  native  Jewish  inhabitants  had  been 
carried  away,  and  a  colony  of  heathens  planted  in  their 
stead.  These  added  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  their 
variegated  creed.  They  were  a  mixed  people,  with  a 
patchwork  rdigion.  In  later  times  th^  had  in  a  great 
measure  conformed  externally  to  Jewish  modes  of  wor- 
ship, but  conducted  it  on  their  own  soiL  They  made  a 
merit  of  having  a  common  worship  with  the  Jews,  and 
eagerly  claimed  a  common  descent 

Sainaria  is  near  us  to-day :  if  we  are  willing  to  go 
down  to  it,  we  need  not  lack  a  misdon-field.  We  have 
not  far  to  look  down  to  Samaria ;  and  she  has  not  far 
to  look  up  to  us.  If  she  see  us  like  herself,— if  she  see 
us  as  covetous,  as  vain,  as  godlessj—she  will  get  comfort 
from  us ;  and  such  peacemakers  are  not  blessed.  (See 
Ezdc  xvi.  64.)  If  we  give  the  profane  and  careless 
multitudes  any  ground  for  counting  that  we  are  no  better 
than  themselves,  we  heal  their  wounds  slightly,  and  say 
Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.  But  if  we  go  down 
to  them  with  reproof  on  our  lips— with  reproof  silent 
Imt  mighty  in  our  lives,— we  shall,  indeed,  make  them 
sorry  at  first,  but  out  of  that  godly  sorrow  the  joy  of  the 
Lord  will  in  due  time  spring. 

IL  He  preaehed  Christ  utUo  «A«n.— When  Philip 
had  reached  his  proper  mission  fidd,  he  forthwith  began 
his  proper  mission  work. 

1.  He  preached,^Tnke  it  literally ;  for  in  that  aspect 
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it  conveys  a  troe,  an  appropriate  lesson.  The  first  and 
chief  work  of  a  missionaiy  is  to  preach.  The  missionary 
is  a  heraldy  sent  from  the  great  King  to  a  rehel  country, 
bearing  his  terms  of  reconciliation.  The  first  business 
of  the  herald  is  to  proclaim  his  message.  Indeed,  the 
word  which  we  translate  preach,  has  been  borrowed  from 
that  ancient  office  of  a  herald.  Teaching  and  printing 
become  in  certain  circumstances  important  auxiliaries ; 
but  they  defeat  their  own  end,  if  they  occupy  the  fore- 
ground, or  usurp  the  centre. 

Nor  must  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  reproof  which  the 
term  conveys  to  ourselves.  Arguments  and  disquisi- 
tions, however  just  in  themselves,  and  howeverimportant 
in  respect  of  their  themes,  cannot  serve  as  substitutes 
for  preaching.  To  preach  is  to  proclaim— to  proclaim, 
as  a  herald  from  the  great  King,  the  terms  on  which  the 
rebels  will  be  received  into  favour.  This  is  the  real 
bone  and  marrow  of  preaching. 

2.  Preached  Chrut,— To  this  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  constantly  comes  round.  The  true  minister 
preaches,  not  law,  not  morality,  not  doctrine— preaches 
not  philosophy,  not  religion,  but  Christ— not  the  Scrip- 
tures, not  the  true  doctrine,  but  Christ.  Proclaims, 
oflfers,  presses  Christ  upon  men. 

3.  Preached  Christ  unto  theh. — He  brings  the  matter 
home  to  themselves,— brings  it  home  to  each  heart.  To 
preach  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners, 
is  right,  but  it  is  not  enough.  I  think  I  see  many  near 
the  kingdom,  and  yet  falling  short  of  it  on  this  side: 
We  are  all  sinners,  and  we  all  need  Christ  as  our  Saviour. 
I  think  I  see  souls  slipping  through  the  opening  there 
and  sinking.  I  fear,  through  that  opening  many  may 
be  lost.  Why  so  pertinacious  in  taking  a  whole. arm- 
ful of  other  people  into  your  confession  ?  I  fear  it  is 
sometimes  the  same  instinct  that  said, "  What  have  we  to 
do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  ?  art  thou  come  to  torment  us  ?  *' 
What  if  a  soul  grasp  a  great  multitude  of  others  along 
with  itself,  when  it  comes  near  Christ,  precisely  in  order 
that  it  may  escape  personal  contact  with  him!  Let 
others  go  for  a  time ;  change  your  method ;  instead  of 
speaking  about  Christ  as  a  Saviour  of  all,  speak  to  him, 
that  he  may  save  you.  Lord,  I  am  lost,  but  I  cling  to 
thee.    Christ  to  you ;  you  to  Christ 

Let  the  sunbeams  passing  through  ordinary  glass  be 
spread  over  your  naked  hand ;  you  may  hold  it  under 
these  bright  rays  for  an  hour,  and  experience  no  incon- 
venience. If  you  should  shut  your  eyes,  or  look  another 
way,  you  would  scarcely  know  that  the  sunbeams  were 
streaming  on  your  hand  at  all.  But  now  let  the  rays 
pass  through  a  convex  glass,  and  so  be  concentrated  in 
one  point  upon  your  llesh.  That  one  point  will  shine 
with  great  brightness;  and  what  is  more,  that  one  bright 
point  will  bum.  It  will  go  to  the  quick,  and  compel  you 
to  withdraw. 

Precisely  the  same  diversities  occur  in  preaching  and 
hearing  the  gospel  It  may  be  the  same  trutii  in  two 
cases,  as  it  was  the  same  sunlight ;  and  yet  in  the  one 
it  may  be  so  spread  out,  in  giving  it  or  receiving  it, 


that  it  exerts  no  power— that  it  falls  on  indulged  sins, 
and  shines  on  them,  without  ever  making  the  sinner 
winoa.  The  glorious  gospel,  the  very  truth  of  Qod,  maj 
be  so  difiused  in  the  preaching  or  the  hearing,  or  both, 
that  it  shall  fall  like  sunbeams  on  a  field  and  bom  no 
blade.  The  same  gospel  when  given  on  a  point,  or  I^ 
ceived  into  the  conscience  on  a  pointy  may  run  into  tbe 
marrow  like  a  sword,  and  compel  the  pierced  soul  to  ay 
out,  <<  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?" 


XXXI. 

PBUIT— JOY. 

AcTSTlii  ^-a 

1.  They  listened  to  the  messenger.  There  was  great 
earnestness  and  great  unanimity.  They  did  not  riae  i^) 
against  the  messenger  to  drive  him  away ;  neither  did 
they  remain  unmoved,  leaving  him  to  spend  his  strengti) 
in  vain.  They  came  to  him  zealously,  and  they  came 
all 

It  Lb  a  great  advantage  to  every  one  when  an  awakening 
becomes  general.  Solitary  Christians,  with  no  congenial 
company  within  their  reach,  are  like  solitary  trees  near 
the  sea-coast :  the  cold  winds  keep  down  their  grovtli 
or  kill  them.  But  in  a  thick  wood  all  oontribate  to 
shelter  each.  The  spiritual  life  may  be  best  maintained 
where  there  is  much  spiritual  life  all  around. 

So  quickly  and  so  generally  did  a  harvest  spring  np  to 
Philip's  hand  in  this  city,  as  soon  as  he  appeued  on  the 
spot^  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  a  sower  bad 
previously  cast  precious  seed  into  the  field.  The  Master 
himself  had  with  his  own  hand  sown  the  field  on  which 
his  servant  was  now  gathering  a  plentiful  harvest  We 
remember  how,  at  the  call  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
great  numbers  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sychar 
came  out  and  heard  the^word  from  the  Lord  himselL 
This  word  was  not  in  vain.  One  sowetb,  and  aootber 
reapeth. 

2.  The  people  both  heard  his  doctrines  and  saw  his 
mighty  works.  Unclean  spirits  were  cast  out,  and  the 
diseased  were  healed. 

Miracles,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  ceased 
with  the  first  or  second  generation  of  Christians.  We 
have  now  the  same  doctrines  preached,  and  the  same 
results  in  spiritual  conversion,  but  not  the  supernatural 
cures.  The  miracles  constituted  the  credentials  of  ti)e 
first  preachers.  But  perhaps  to  some  minds  the  ces- 
sation of  miracles  may  present  as  great  a  difficulty  ;&i 
the  miracles  themselves.  If  the  missionaries  of  Chna- 
tianity  performed  miracles  once,  why  do  they  not  perform 
miracles  still  ? 

If  this  question  is  not  articulately  answered,  the 
questioner  at  least  is  silenced  by  one  of  the  clearest  and 
surest  of  all  analogies.  It  is  certain  and  easily  demon- 
strable that  some  great  energy  was  put  forUi  by  the 
Creator  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  order  of  nitore 
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which  is  not  ooDtinued  dow.  To  set  the  world  agoing 
at  first,  powers  were  necessary  that  are  not  necessary  and 
are  not  pnt  forth  to  keep  it  going  after  its  coone  has 
begun.  The  forces  of  natare  now  acting  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
not  to  account  for  how  they  b^gan  to  move.  The 
piesent  oiganic  laws  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
cootiouance  of  the  species,  but  not  to  account  for  its 
commencement.  According  to  the  ordinary  laws  or 
sequences  of  natare,  every  creature  produces  its  kind ; 
bat  we  know  of  no  law  tiiat  could  produce  a  creature 
where  there  was  no  such  creature  previously  in  existence. 
Thus  a  power  must  have  been  put  forth  to  b^n  the 
present  cosmos  which  has  ceased,  and  never  operates 
now.  Why  then  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  impossible 
that  God  should  exert  a  power  to  establish  the  gospel 
at  fint,  which  is  not  needed  and  is  not  exerted  to  keep 
it  going?  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  declare.  The 
declaration  is  in  most  perfect  accord  with  what  we  know 
of  Qod^s  method  in  the  material  department  of  his 
kingdom.  The  constant  process  of  generation  is  as  wise 
and  wonderful  as  the  miracle  of  creation.  So,  although 
the  miracles  that  introduced  Christianity  are  not  now 
presented  to  us,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  greater 
irorks  than  those*  that  occur  now  in  conversion  by  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  The  greater  and  the  better 
work  is  tiiat  which  continues  to  this  day.  The  unclean 
spirits  are  cast  out,  the  aliens  are  reconciled,  the  guilty 
forgiven,  and  the  corrupt  renewed.  ''Greater  works 
thaa  these,"  said  the  Lord  to  his  followers— "  greater 
^orks  than  these  shall  ye  do,  because  I  go  to  my  Father." 
The  converting  and  sanctifying  work  that  his  disciples, 
^7  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  were  honoured  to  do  after 
his  ascension,  were,  in  his  esteem,  greater  works  than 
those  miracles — such  as  the  feeding  of  five  thousand, 
and  stiUing  the  storm— which  he  had  exhibited  in  the 
exercise  of  his  divine  power  over  the  elements  of  na- 
tare. • 

1  There  was  great  jcy  in  that  city.^Heat  this,  ye 
butterfly  flatterers,  that  flit  from  flower  to  flower, 
satiate  with  each  sweet  as  soon  as  you  alight  on  it,  and 
fastening  unhappy  to  another,  trying  every  flower  all 
day,  and  at  night  bringing  no  honey  home ;— hear  this, 
aD  ye  who  study  hard  to  keep  religion  at  arm's-length, 
lest  it  should  cast  a  gloom  over  your  heart  or  your  home; 
—hear  this :  When  an  earnest  misuonaiy— a  man  who 
risked  his  life  for  Christ's  name— preached  in  a  city, 
and  when  the  people  came  out  in  crowds  and  hung  upon 
the  lips  of  the  strange  revivalist,  the  citizens,  instead  of 
growing  gjoomy,  became  very  glad.  This  is  a  phenome- 
non worthy  of  your  study. 

But  beware  lest  you  mistake  its  meaning.  The 
instinct  which  prompts  the  vain  and  worldly  to  shut  the 
door  and  keep  earnest  religion  outside,  lest  it  ^ould 
mar  their  happiness,  is  a  true  instinct.  Every  creature 
after  its  kind.  Every  creature's  instinct  is  true  for  its 
own  preservation.  The  apprehension  that  Christ's 
entrance  into  the  vain  or  vicious  heart  would  be  the 


death  of  its  joy  is  a  just  apprehensioiu  The  devils 
believe  this,  and  tremble  at  its  truth.  ''  What  have  we 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus?"  To  open  your  whole 
heart  for  a  whole  Christ,— to  take  into  your  bosom  the 
Christ  who  was  crucified  for  sin,  does  indeed  torment 
the  old  man;  and  the  old  man,  a  strong  man  armed, 
keeps  his  goods  in  peace  as  long  as  he  can.  The  old 
man  will  not  be  spared  at  Christ's  coming :  he  will  be 
crucified.  When  he  is  pnt  off  a  new  nature  is  put  on, 
and  the  new  nature  has  new  joys.  There  was  great  joy 
in  that  city  when  Christ  was  preached  to  the  citizens. 
This,  however,  is  the  ultimate  result,  not  the  first  effect 
of  such  preaching.  ''This  child  is  set  for  the  fall 
and  the  rising  again  of  many  in  IsraeL"  These 
Samaritans,  when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  them,  are  bearing 
home  their  sheaves  with  rejoicing ;  but  the  seed-time 
was  moist  with  their  tears.  The  pleasures  of  sin  have 
been  rent  off,  and  the  patient  cried  at  the  rending ;  but 
the  joy  of  the  Lord  has  now  come. 

In  the  world  of  a  man's  own  heart  and  life  he  lived 
without  God;  lived  and  laughed  because  God  was  not 
there ;  trembled  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  his  mirth 
with  an  instinctive  dread  lest  God  should  burst  into  his 
world  and  quench  its  mirth  in  wrath.  But  at  length 
the  Stranger  who  long  knocked  ouside  has  come  in.  At 
his  presence  the  former  joys  fled;  but  with  his  presence^ 
come  new  joys— the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all 
understanding. 

Some  people  at  some  times— and  I  mention  this 
outward  and  visible  thing  at  present  mainly  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  as  an  analogy  on  another  that  is 
secret  and  unseen — are  found  willing  to  convert  the 
sweet  still  rest  of  night  into  a  scene  of  crowded,  noisy, 
toilsome  revelry.  They  light  up  the  darkness  into  a  kind 
of  artificial  brilliance,  and  deck  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  conventional  beauty,  and  they  toil  like  navvies  in  a 
close,  crowded,  suffocating  room.  When  the  sun  arises 
on  this  scene  its  hoUowness  is  detected,  and  its  false 
brilliancy  put  to  shame.  How  dull  the  flicker  of 
the  lamps  is  now!  how  yellow  the  flush  that  glowed 
on  the  heated  cheek  !  how  tawdry  and  dusty  the 
light  flowing  robes!  They  are  all  fain  to  get  out  of 
sight 

But  yonder  are  two  youtlis  on  the  mountain-top,  there 
in  time  to  greet  the  sun's  rising.  They  drink  in  the 
golden  glory  that  precedes  and  accompanies  his  appear- 
ing in  the  east ;  and  then,  in  his  mild  morning  light, 
they  search  among  the  grass  for  the  flowers,  that  bend 
their  necks  to  anticipate  his  coming,  and  open  their 
bosoms  to  take  in  his  light. 

Suppose  now  that  one  of  those  night  revellers  should 
get  a  glimpse  of  these  two  as  he  is  skulking  home,  and 
should  say, "  These  are  dull  fellows,  that  shut  their  cold 
hearts  against  all  pleasure."  It  is  sheer  ignorance  and 
impudence.  Those  youths  take  in  more  joy— more 
natural  human  delight— in  an  hour  of  their  morning 
walk,  than  the  souls  of  that  whole  company  have  capacity 
to  contain. 
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Iq  like  manner,  in  the  secret  of  a  sool,  they  make  a 
great  mistake  who  think  that  to  abandon  the  crackling 
thorns  of  ungodly  mirth  is  to  plonge  into  spiritoal 
gloom.  They  who  through  Christ  have  been  reconciled 
to  God,  and  walk  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  have 
indeed  allowed  one  kind  of  happiness  to  be  chased  away; 
but  it  is  like  changing  the  flickering  of  the  night  lamp 
for  tlie  risen  sun,  and  the  morning  breeze  on  the 


mountain  for  the  breath  of  the  dancing  hall  when  the 
night  is  £ur  spent 

There  was  joy  in  that  city.  Christ  offered  to  a  city 
or  a  soul,  and  kept  out,  seems  like  a  cloud  of  wrath 
hanging  in  the  heavens  over  it— a  terror;  bat  Christ 
freely  offered,  and  belieTingly  accepted,  by  a  citj  or  & 
soul,  becomes  a  joy  which  life  could  not  give  and  death 
cannot  destroy. 


W\t  ^^tlbrm's  Jptrtasnrn. 


''WHEHCE  CAHE  THET!" 

Vers€9for  a  ckild,  saggeiUd  by  a  postage  in  "Roots  and  FruUa  of  the  Christian  Lift**  (pp.  3dj  87). 
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Child.    Peaoe-ful  clouds,  that  float     so     far        A-bove     ua      in        the    Btan-mer   sky, 
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Can   you    tell    me   what  you   are —  Or     how  you  climVd  so      high  ?      walk   in  white  with     thee. 
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What  are  then  which  an  arrayed  in  white  robeif  and  whence  came  they  f  ** — 'Sxv.  viL  IS. 


CHILD. 


EACEFUL  clouds,  that  float  so  far 
Above  us  in  the  summer  sky, 
Can  you  tell  me  what  you  are — 
Or  how  you  climbed  so  high  ? 


Were  you  always  robed  in  white, 
Like  holy  angels  round  the  Throne  ? 

Did  yon  always  dwell  in  light  ? 
And  are  those  robes  your  own  ? 


THE  AKSlfEB. 

Little  child !  there  was  a  time 

When  we,  like  you,  on  earth  did  roam ; 
We  were  drawn,  we  did  not  dimb 

Up  to  our  sunlit  home. 

Some  from  salt  sea-billows  rose. 

And  some  from  clear  and  q»arkling  riUs ; 
Some  were  bom  where  myrtle  grows 

Among  the  lonely  hills. 


A   VERT  SimVLAR  PLANT. 
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Some  from  tarbid  rivers  come, 
Or  miiy  places  in  the  street ; 

Some  from  pools  of  poisonous  scum; — 
Tet  here  at  last  we  meet 


None  is  better  than  the  rest. 
For  all  are  pure  and  peaceful  now; 

Each  with  blessing  in  its  breast. 
And  glory  on  its  brow. 

If  you  ask  us  how  there  came 
So  great  a  change,  we  cannot  tell ; 

\7e  are  wondrous  works  of  Him 
Who  doeth  all  things  welL 


[As  the  Tolnme  containing  the  pauaga  which  suggested  these 
lines  to  their  author  Is  out  of  prints  the  portion  to  which  she  re- 
tm  is  rabjoioed  for  the  couTenlence  of  the  reader : — 

"On  either  side,  at  extremest  distance,  and  in  deepest  aUena- 
tioD,  stand  Ood  and  the  world,  Forth  from  Ck>dy  on  the  one  side, 
towards  the  world,  comes  Oiritt  the  Mediator ;  from  the  world,  on 
the  other  lide^  drawn  bj  manifested  mercf,  thtse  come  to  Christ. 
All  are  lost  by  sin ;  of  the  lostk  those  who  come  to  Christ  are  saved. 

"These !  A7,  but  th^  are  the  apostles  and  evangeUsts,  and 
»i&tx  and  martTrs — the  great  and  good  of  other  days — ^they  may 
o^me  and  be  accepted ;  but  what  consolation  lies  there  for  us, 
vbo  have  no  such  character  and  no  such  claim? 

"Ton  giierously  misread  the  record ;  look  again  to  the  Ust  of 
names  that  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  Matthew  the 
:rabUcan  is  there ;  James  and  John  are  there,  who  meanly  sought 
to  steal  a  march  upon  absent  brethren,  and  get,  by  dint  of  early 
'.pplication,  the  foremost  place  in  heaven ;  Peter  is  there,  not 
*^'£-;  bat  ajter  all  his  denials  and  curses;  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  there, 
with  no  itahi  of  Stephen's  blood  now  on  his  garments;  the  cruci- 
fied thief  is  there ;  and  time  would  fail  to  teU  the  numbers  or 
kinds  of  chief  sinners  who  axe  there,  forgiven  and  renewed  and 
accepted  is  the  Beloved. 


CBI£D. 

May  I  hope  to  gun  a  place 

Among  the  white-robed  saints  on  high  7- 
Yes !  for  Jesus,  by  his  grace. 

Can  draw  me  to  the  sky, 

Fra  a  little  earth-bom  chUd, 
Far,  iar  away  and  Ml  of  sin— 

To  thy  glory  nndefiled, 

Lord,  canst  thou  take  me  in  ? 

Yes  \  for  thou  canst  wonders  do ; 

Oh  let  thy  work  appear  in  me, 
Till  from  sin  and  death  I  go 

To  walk  in  white  with  thee ! 


*i  ( 


'  See  these  pure  white  clouds  that  stretch,  in  ranks  like  rolling 
waves,  across  the  canopy  of  heaven  in  the  still,  deep  noon  of  a 
summer  dsj.  Bow  after  row  they  lie  In  the  light,  opening  their 
bosoms  to  the  blase  of  a  noonday  sua ;  and  they  are  all  fair : 
they  are  '  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.'  Who  are 
these  that  stand,  as  It  were,  around  the  throne  of  God,  in  white 
dothiog ;  and  whence  came  they  ?  These  are  thegr  that  have  come 
from  various  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Some 
have  come  from  the  bxiny  ocean,  and  some  from  miry  land;  some 
from  yellow,  overflowing  rivers,  and  some  from  cool  crystal  springs; 
some  from  stagnant  pools  in  lonely  deserts,  and  some  from  the 
slimy  bed  of  the  Thames  or  the  Clyde,  when  living  creatures 
can  scarcely  breathe  upon  their  baaka  All  are  alike  wel- 
come to  these  heavens,  and  all  in  their  resurrection  state  equally 
pure. 

"May  I,  spiritually  distant  and  unclean«-may  Irise,  like  these 
snow-white  clouds,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  take  my  place 
without  challenge  among  the  stainless  witnesses  who  stand  round 
the  Redeemer's  throne  ?  I  may, — ^not  because  my  stains  are  few ; 
but  because  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  deanseth  from 
all  sin.  I  may — not  because  my  sins  are  small,  but  because  my 
Saviour  is  great"] 


A  VEBY  SnraULAB  PLANT. 


lAYE  plants  instinct,  intelligence,  soul  ? 
One  is  inclined  to  entertain  the  startling 
proposition  when  considering  the  curious 
manifestations  of  choice,  of  purpose,  of 
f^Hng,  exhibited  in  their  habits  and  capacity  for  volun- . 
^7  motion  by  some  of  the  more  highly  organized 
species  of  the  yegetable  kingdom. 

^Hiere  grows  in  the  boggy  lands  on  the  southern  lake 
shore,  not  far  from  our  diy,  a  little  obscure  plant,  which 
none  but  the  botanist  woidd  ever  note  or  discover,  but 
which  possesses  most  peculiar  and  surprising  character- 
^cs.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  diminutive,  obicolar 
leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  shoots  up  in  mid- 
sQmmer  a  slender  stem  of  inconspicuous  flowers.  But 
the  leaves  are  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  plant 
They  are  covered  with  shining,  scarlet  hairs,  which 
«crete  at  their  tips  drops  of  a  dear,  viscid  fluid,  resem- 
Miog  dew.     These  increase  in  size  and  number  with 


the  fervour  of  the  sun,  while  real  dew  is  speedily  dried 
up  by  the  heat  of  his  rays.  It  is  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  plant  derives  the  name  of  ''sun-dew.*' 

But  the  design  of  tins  novel  secretion  is  yet  more 
curious  than  the  fiftct  of  its  elaboration.  It  attracts  by 
its  sweetness  tiny  insects,  gnats,  flies,  and  midges,  which 
no  sooner  touch  and  taste  the  fatal  liquid  than  they  are 
lost,  its  adhesive  qualities  serving  to  hold  them  firmly 
fast  Then  the  delicate  hairs  move  slowly  but  surely 
upon  the  victim,  and  fix  their  little  points  like  fangs 
into  the  body  and  suck  the  juices  until  it  is  dry.  This 
aooomplished,  they  leisurely  relax  their  grasp,  return  to 
their  natural  positions,  and  the  entanglement  of  fresh 
pr^.  Incredible  as  this  statement  seems,  its  truth  has 
been  often  proved  by  the  testimony  of  trustworthy 
observers. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  preserve 
these  plants  by  maintaining  them  in  their  natural  soil. 
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supplied  with  abondaDt  moisture,  but  deprived  of  the 
nourishment  obtained  from  animal  food.  Shut  up  in  a 
conservatory  from  which  flies  are  excluded,  they  in- 
variably die.  But  apply  particles  of  raw  meat  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  they  will  dose  upon  them 
and  absorb  their  fluids,  and  leave  them  in  the  end 
white,  exhausted  atoms.  Touch  those  sensitive,  sen- 
tient hairs  with  the  point  of  a  straw,  or  bit  of  paper,  and 
they  remain  motionless,  impassive,  as  if  entirely  con- 
scious that  neither  contains  material  adapted  to  their 
uses.  Whence  comes  this  wonderful  fS&culty  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  how  shall  we  designate  it  ? 


The  singular  habit  of  capturing  insects  is  ab 
common  to  the  Yenus's  fly-trap,  a  plant  which  is 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolini 
Its  leaves  are  furnished  at  the  summit  with  an  append- 
age fringed  with  hairs,  which  is  shaped  sometbing 
like  a  steel  trap,  and  operates  much  like  one.  Woe  to 
the  luckless  fly  that  chances  to  brush  agadnst  one  of 
its  long  bristles !  That  trap  instantly  closes,  sDd 
generally  catching  the  intruder,  clasps  it  tight  Dotfl  its 
struggles  cease,  and  it  is  deprived  of  Mi^—Chiea^i 
Evening  Post, 


STTHHEB     FLOWEBS. 


WEET  flowers !  whose  fragrance 
rare 
Fills  all  the  summer  air. 
Would  that  like  you 
I  might  an  influence  shed, 
Pure,  mild,  and  hallowM, 
Over  each  spot  I  tread. 
All  my  life  through ! 

Fair  flowers !  your  colours  bright 
Seem  dipped  in  rainbow  light : 

Like  you,  may  I 
Shine  with  each  heavenly  grace- 
Faith,  love,  and  holiness — 
Till  from  earth's  wilderness 

Upward  I  fly ! 

Blest  flowers !  your  steadfast  gaze 
Ever  to  heaven  ye  raise, 

With  looks  of  love : 
Thus  may  I  keep  my  eyes 
Fixed  on  the  purchased  prize, 
Far,  far  beyond  the  skies— 

My  home  above ! 

Meek  flowers !  your  tender  forms 

Bend  to  night's  bitter  storms : 
Thus  may  I  prove 

Meekly  submissive  still 

To  ev*ry  mortal  ill 

Sent  by  a  Father's  will- 
Sent  all  in  love ! 


Pure  flowers!  ye  holy  are, 
Even  as  ye  are  fair ; 

Still  ye  retain 
Your  primal  purity : 
Ah,  how  defiled  am  I ! 
'<  Wash  each  dark  spot,"  FU  cty, 

•'Till  none  remain  I" 

Frail  flowers !  too  soon,  alas ! 

Ye  from  our  fond  gaze  pass- 
Too  soon  ye  fiELll 

Faded  on  Earth's  cold  breast; 

Soon  shall  I  also  rest. 

Under  the  hard  turf  prest. 
Hidden  from  all ! 

Dear  flowers !  how  glad  are  we 
Your  well-loved  forms  to  see 

Brightly  arise. 
When  wintei^s  chilling  bbst, 
Frost,  snow,  and  hail  are  past, 
And  spring's  soft  touch  at  last 

Opes  your  fair  eyes ! 

Thus,  when  Death's  sleep  is  o'er. 
Living,  to  die  no  more, 

Let  me  arise 
To  an  eternal  spring, 
Never  more  withering, — 
Praising  my  Saviour-King, 

Mount  to  the  skies ! 


Suffolk. 


CF.H. 


EMBABKIHG  OH  LIFE -WITH  SOME  THOUGHTS  OH  PABTICTTLAB 

RULES  FOB  SUCCESS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  HARVEST  OF  A  QUIET  EYE." 


BARKING  on  life.  A  well-worn 
metaphor  lies  in  these  words,  which 
haye  suppUed  me  with  a  string  for 
tying  together  some  loose  wild  flowers 
of  thought  A  metaphor  well-worn,  but  yet  how 
apt  and  suitable !  "  The  wares  of  this  trouble- 
some world."  Yes,  fitly  is  the  sphere  of  the  un- 
certain and  storm-vexed  voyage  of  life  thus  spoken 
0^  at  that  time  when  the  newly  launched  vessel 
was  taking  in  the  FQot,  and  a  weather-beaten 
fleet  was  gathered  around,  to  wish  the  frail,  un- 
tried thing  Qod-speed.  I  must  always  think,  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  of  an  old  story  book 
of  boyhood,  which  I  yet  love  to  read — namely, 
"The  Rocky  Island."  Some  of  my  readers  may 
remember  the  description  of  the  tiny  boats  at 
anchor  before  the  start.  Let  me,  however,  please 
myself  by  quoting  it : — 

'*So  I  saw  that  he  led  them  round  a  high 
rough  rock,  to  where  the  calm  waves  of  the  sea 
ran  up  into  a  little  bay,  upon  the  white  sand  of 
which  only  a  gentle  ripple  broke  with  a  very 
pleasant  sound.  This  bay  was  full  of  boats, 
small  painted  boats,  with  just  room  in  each  for 
one  person,  with  a  small  rudder  to  guide  them  at 
the  stem,  and  a  little  sail  as  white  as  snow ;  and 
over  all  a  flag,  on  which  a  bright  red  cross  was 
flapping  in  the  gentle  sea-breeze. 

"  Then,  when  the  children  saw  these  beautiful 
boats,  they  clapped  their  little  hands  together  for 
very  joy  of  heart  But  the  man  spoke  to  them 
again,  and  said,  *  You  will  all  have  a  deep  and 
dangerous  and  stormy  sea  to  pass  over  in  these 
UtUe  boats.' " 

Yes,  here  you  have  a  pretty  picture  of  child- 
hood :  the  new  painted  little  boats  at  anchor, 
spick  and  span,  in  a  quiet  bay ;  a  pleasant  wash- 
ing ripple  swaying  them  to  this  side  and  that, 
towards  sunshine  or  shadow;  a  soft  breeze;  a 
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blue  smooth  sea ;  a  deep  calm  sky.  And  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  embarking  into  that  great 
and  treacherous,  but  unknown  ocean,  then  there 
Ib  a  cry  of  delight,  a  deep  flush  of  anticipation, 
an  impatience  for  the  start ;  an  infinity  of  hope 
lying  before  them.  You  may  tell  them  of  the 
shoals  and  the  rocks,  of  the  sudden  and  tre- 
mendous storms,  the  wrath  of  vexed  ocean,  the 
blackness  of  the  angry  sky.  But  they  smile  into 
your  grave,  loving  eyes  so  gaUy,  so  gladly,  so 
hopefully  and  securely,  that  your  heart  aches  for 
them ;  and  they  look  up  into  the  untroubled 
blue,  and  down  upon  the  myriad  laugh  of  the 
dancing  ripples,  and  forward,  to  a  dim  and  lovely 
coast,  that  each  is  sure  he  has  discovered  for  him- 
self ;  and  if  they  be  demure  for  a  moment,  just 
out  of  respect  for  your  needless  care  for  them} 
why,  yet  their  hearts  have  no  real  belief  for  your 
words  :  what  know  they  of  these  things  1  what 
prophecy,  what  foretelling  can  their  inexperience 
produce  to  back  up  your  warnings  ?  Or,  if  there 
be  a  Cassandra  in  their  heart's  Troy,  it  is  a 
musical  voice,  pleasant  to  their  hearing  in  the 
delicious  dreamy,  sentimental  moods;  it  never 
really  wins  belief  :  this  their  film  of  silver  gauze 
only  enhances  the  deep  blue  of  their  dome.  And 
if  you  compel  your  unwilling  heart  to  hardness, 
and  point  them  to  the  ribs  of  old  wrecked  vessels 
all  about  the  shore,  you  cannot  even  thus  dash 
or  damp  them.  Only  a  graver  gladness  comes 
into  their  eyes,  and  then  a  leap  of  exultation  into 
the  heart,  fearing  not,  doubting  not  but  that  their 
barque  will  weather  the  storms  that  indeed  have 
shattered  so  many  a  brave  vessel,  and  ruinously 
ended  so  many  a  golden  promise. 

Embarking  on  life.  Yes,  it  seems  apt  to  com- 
pare childhood  with  that  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  where  the  sunshine  is  so  bright,  and  the 
shadows  so  fleeting,  and  just  little  breezes  come 
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and  die  every  now  and  then,  to  mark  and  em- 
phasize the  calm;  and  to  regard  the  time  of 
youth  as  that  launching  out  into  the  deep  which 
we  mean  by  the  words,  embarking  on  life.  Em- 
barking on  life  :  yes,  thus  we  phrase  it.  Seeing 
lift :  thus  the  young  man  thinks  of  it  when  he 
leaves  his  father's  home.  And  there  is  a  whole- 
some thought  latent  in  the  expression ;  it  is,  we 
feel,  unworthy  of  the  name  of  life  to  lie  idly 
swaying  in  port;  such  mere  existing  does  not 
come  up  to  our  idea  of  living.  No;  to  shoot 
across  the  harbour  bar,  to  leave  the  toy 'ripples 
for  real  earnest  waves,  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
strong  wind  thrumming  through  the  cords,  to  see 
the  bellying  sails  stretched  and  filled  to  their  ut- 
most, while  the  lithe  and  swift  vessel  lies  almost 
on  its  side,  but  still  rights  itself  again,  and  speeds 
over  or  through  the  salt  billows  like  a  thing  of 
life,  winged  and  beautiful  and  strong;  yea,  to 
meet  with  and  to  triumph  over  tempests,  and  to 
battle  with  storms,  and  laugh  hurricanes  to  scorn 
— this,  and  this  only,  is,  to  the  young  heart, 
worth  the  name  of  living, 

"  A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  tea, 

A  wind  that  f oUowa  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  roatling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast. 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast>  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Our  childhood  on  the  lee ! " 

This  is  the  idea  of  life  that  flushes  the  young 
cheek,  and  kindles  the  young  heart,  and  quickens 
the  young  blood.  To  be  a  block-ship,  and  rot  in 
the  ooze  ? — away  with  the  pitiful  thought !  Nay, 
the  heart  in  its  freshness  scorns  the  idea  of  the 
journey  which  should  be  all  smooth  sea  and 
summer  skies. 

"  Give  to  me  the  sweUing  breese, 

And  the  white  waves  heaving  high." 

Rest  1  a  still  haven  ? — ^they  cannot  yet  believe 
that  they  can  ever  desire  it,  when  the  clean-sailed 
painted  boat  dashes  out  of  the  harbour.  Storms  ? 
How  the  spirits  rise  to  meet  them,  and  a  thrill  of 
exultation  rushes  on  to  meet  their  coming. 

"  There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  moon. 
And  lightning  in  yon  clond ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 
The  wind  is  wakening  loud." 

And  so  on,  on.  But  the  waves  and  the  billows 
are  unsparing,  unremitting,  and  that  first  dawn 
of  strength   and   spirits   and  energy  fails,  and 


sinks  lower,  lower;  and  the  sea  and  the  sky 
retain,  yea,  seem  to  increase  their  might  and  their 
fury ;  and  the  barque  is  crippled  now,  and  the 
masts  are  gone,  and  the  cordage  rent,  and  the 
sails  flap  in  tatters,  and  the  gay  colours  are 
dull  rags ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  heart  yearns  for 
rest,  and  knows  at  last  the  meaning  and  the 
beauty  of  the  idea,  and  looks  now  wistfully 
beyond  and  beyond  the  incessant,  never-pausing, 
ever-new  dark  sullen  lines  of  angiy  waters,  long 
pallid  ridges  crested  with  wrathful  foam  where 
the  breakers  lie  ahead,  and  grows  weary  of  the 
unceasing  contest,  and  the  continued  pertuilja- 
tions,  and  understands  at  last,  what  at  first 
seemed  a  thing  to  scorn,  even  the  meaning  of 
such  words  as  these :  ''  Then  are  they  glad 
because  they  be  at  rest ;  so  he  bringeth  them 
unto  the  haven  tehere  they  would  be.*' 

Yet  on,  brave  young  hearts ;  on,  gaily,  hop^ 
fully,  gladly ;  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  check 
the  exhilaration  of  your  start,  nor  with  hollov 
voices  from  our  storm-beaten  vessels  hinder  the 
swift  scud  of  the  first  escape  from  the  quiet  har- 
bour of  childhood,  to  which   you   must  never 
return  again.     Never  again  :  we  know  this ;  we 
would  not  desire   such   a  thing,  even  were  it 
possible.     The  feeling  is  right,  the  impulse  that 
urges  you  on  to  meet  and  to  conquer  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  storm.    You  go  not  out  unfurnished, 
undirected,   unsupplied.      See   how   supple  and 
vigorous  and  blithe  a  crew  mans  the  vessel  at  its 
starting;  hopes,  and  faiths,  and  feelings — love 
unchilled,  trust  unshaken,  strength  unshattered. 
endurance  and  enterprise  unworn,  unchecked  as 
yet     Strong  passions,  it  has  been  truly  said,  are 
not  in  themselves  evil :    "in  the  strongest  and 
highest  natures,   cdl^   including   the  desires,  l^ 
strong."     Vigour,  energy  in  the  crew ;  these  are 
surely  advantages,  not  misfortunes,  if  the  captain 
Will  be  able  and  trained  to  control  them,  at  the 
direction  of  the  spiritual  Pilot  who  came  into 
the  vessel,  and,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  stands  ever 
at  the  helm.     Recall  one  great  instance  of  bound- 
less strength,  zeal,  energy,  restless,  untiring,  un- 
restrainable,  yet  kept  in  obedience  to,  not  allowed 
in  successful  mutiny  (albeit  this  may  have  hem 
once  and  again  attempted)  against  tiie  ruling  wim 
that  so  faithfully,  so  constantly,  watched  for  the 
Pilot's  guiding.     "  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
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bring  it  into  subjection ;  *'  thus  the  captain  of 
that  vessel  was  enabled  to  say, — and  ob,  with 
that  guiding,  and  under  that  control  and  disci- 
pline, what  a  strong  straight  speed  was  kept  up 
even  to  the  last !  But  to  have  a  strong  crew, 
and  a  weak  captain,  and  a  disregarded  pilot ;  ah, 
this  is  a  disastrous  case,  yet  a  case  how  common  ! 
^  I  cannot  do  the  things  that  I  would,'' — ^in  one 
shape  or  another,  how  often  raised  is  this  help- 
less cry — ^the  cry,  not  (as  in  the  case  of  the  brave 
vessel  spoken  of  above)  of  an  aim  so  high,  an 
endeavour  so  true,  that  nothing  less  than  perfec- 
tion could  satisfy,  but  of  that  weak  will  which  is 
content  with  impotently  wringing  its  hands,  when 
it  should  be  holding  a  revolver  at  the  heads  of 
the  mutinous  crew.  Strong  passions,  i^d  a  weak 
will, — ^what  remains  bat  a  swift  and  terrible 
gronndiug,  perhaps  an  utter  wreck,  among  the 
wild  breakers,  and  upon  the  jagged  rocks  1 

Still,  strength  and  guidance  are  to  be  had  for 
the  seeking;  and  with  these  in  the  vessel  we 
even,  who  most  dearly  love  you,  and  most  clearly 
foresee  the  rough  weather,  would  yet  be  the  last 
to  wish  (could  this  be)  the  safe,  inactive  life  for 
the  trim,  gay  vessels.  The  new  paint  must  be 
knocked  of^  and  the  flag  (nailed,  it  may  be,  to 
the  mast)  be  rent  and  tattered,  and  the  sails  be 
stained  and  patched ;  and  we  shall  not  repine — 
nay,  we  shall  exult — if  the  fight  be  well  fought, 
and  the  haven  attained  at  last 

*'  Now  to  her  berth  the  ihip  draws  nigh ; 
We  ihorteii  sail,  she  feehi  the  tide. 
'  Stand  dear  the  cable/  \m  the  cry — 

The  anchor's*  gone ;  we  safely  ride. 
The  watch  is  8et>  and  through  the  night 
We  hear  the  seamen  with  deUght 
Prodaim,  'AU'swell!'" 

I  am  to  speak  about  embarking  on  life.  But 
who,  with  at  all  an  older  heart,  surveying  the 
tant  and  trim  vessels  in  the  bay,  ready  now  to 
launch  out  into  the  deep,  but  must  unconsciously 
wander  away  in  thought  to  that  precarious  and 
doubtful  voyage,  and  to  that  sweet  or  dreadful 
end  ?  Ally  the  end  of  the  voyage  that  was  em- 
barked on  80  gaily,  when  I  think  of  that,  is  it 
strange  that  two  great  pictures,  sea-pieces,  rise 
distinct  and  clear  before  my  mindl  Pictures 
that  the  world  knows ;  a  line  or  two  will  suffi- 
ciently recall  them.     One,  a  wide  waste  of  sea. 


•  1  Cor.  xlii.  10. 


dull,  desolate,  imder  a  leaden  sky,  working  in 
huge  hills  after  the  tempest ;  and,  uplifted  on  the 
heavy  green  mound  of  water,  the  broken,  de- 
serted hull  of  what  was  once  the  gallant  ship. 
Where  are  the  white  sails  and  the  gay  banners  of 
the  embarking?  where  the  tall  tapering  masts 
and  the  trim  ropes,  the  spick  and  span  order  ? 
where  the  gay  and  blithe  and  hearty  crew  1  AU 
gone.  These  were  drowned,  or  have  fled  away ; 
and  the  masts  are  gone  by  the  board,  and  the 
decks  are  clean  swept,  and  the  huge  broken  hull 
is  rolled  on  this  side  and  on  that,  the  poor  play- 
thing of  the  remorseless  victor  Ocean.  Is  it  not 
sad  exceedingly  to  turn  from  musings  on  the 
*'  Hurrahs  "  at  the  start,  and  to  contemplate  this 
ruin,  that  seems  almost  more  awful  than  pathetic, 
in  that  great  picture  of  "The  Abandoned"? 
Alas  !  for  the  analogies  that  are  so  ready  to  our 
hand !  and  who  shall  paint  the  blank  horror  and 
absolute  despair  of  the  scene,  when  the  picture 
that  we  behold  is  that  of  the  human  wreck  ? 

But  we  turn  to  the  other  picture  :  gladly, 
thankfully  we  turn  to  that  The  sea  has  spent  its 
furies,  and  is  quiet  here.  And  here  also  there  is  the 
giant  hull  of  a  mighty  vessel  Not  at  its  launch, 
nor  at  its  embarking.  No ;  there  are  upon  it  the 
grim  tokens  of  fierce  struggles  with  storms  and 
foes.  Seamed  and  scarred,  beaten  and  buffeted, 
worn  out,  indeed,  you  may  perceive.  But  now 
see  :  this  is  the  rest  of  the  victor,  not  the  ruin 
of  the  defeated,  that  yon  are  now  beholding. 
The  gallant  crew  are  manning  the  vessel  yet ;  the 
brave  old  fla§^  triumphant,  however  tattered,  is 
flying  still ;  the  perils  of  the  waters  and  the  perils 
of  the  foe  are  alike  surmounted ;  and  the  rest 
that  follows  full  and  faithful  service  awaits  her, 
as  the  grand  old  Fighting  Temeraire  is  towed 
into  port  And  it  is  even  this  lot  that  we  should 
desire  for  you,  the  young,  the  gallant,  embarking 
in  life.  Not  the  smooth  prettiness  that  tells  of 
the  absence  of  wars,  temptations^  and  trials  ;  but 
the  veteran  look  that  tells  of  these  surmounted. 
Not  as  though  new  from  the  dockyard,  but  wea- 
ther-beaten, and  with  service  seen.  Not  to  have 
been  tempted  and  tried,  and  so  to  keep  from 
wreck ;  this  were  subject  for  little  praise .  But  to 
have  met  with  storms  and  woes,  and  to  have 
overridden  them  aU,  this  seems  about  the  best 
that  we  can  hope  to  attain  in  this  life — a  life 
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from  which  we  must  expect  to  bear  away  marks 
of  the  tempest  and  the  battle.  Yet  we  would 
not,  however  it  be  with  ourselves,  have  the  young 
and  the  gallant  ships  only  not  lorecked  at  last. 
They  should  be  towed  to  their  rest,  if  rugged  and 
rent,  yet,  like  that  old  warrior- vessel,  as  complete 
and  grand  as  at  the  embarking,  only  dreadful  and 
sublime  with  victory.  So  we  yearn  over  our  own 
young  ones,  looking  back  on  our  own  life, — 

"  Safe  home,  safe  home  in  port : 
Rent  cordage,  shattered  dock, 
Tom  sails,  provisions  sliort. 
And  only  not  a  wreck." 

Alas  I  (we  say) — 

"  Alas  !  snch  words  are  all 
That  now  are  left  to  me. 
When  the  great  calm  at  last  shall  fall 
Upon  my  storm-vexed  seiL 
The  winged  bark  launched  so  brave  and  gay, 
Now  only  not  a  castaway ! 

"  Bnt  thou,  my  bonny  boy, 

Thy  bark  is  new  and  brave — 
A  thing  of  life  and  joy 
She  rides  upon  the  wave : 
Taut  cordage,  sails  without  a  speck, 
Her  crew  upon  a  stainless  deck. 

"  '  Oh,  might— oh,  might  she  bide 
Securely  in  the  dock. 
Nor  dare  the  ocean  wide, 
The  thunder  and  the  shock  !' 
Nay,  let  her  forth  for  wab  addrest. 
Acd  pass,  through  battles  won,  to  Rest ! " 

The  boats  in  the  harbour,  it  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  them  clustered  there.  But  the  intense 
interest  awakens  when  now  they  have  left  the 
bay,  and,  still  keeping  at  the  start  together,  are 
making  for  the  deeper  water.  And  I  do  feel  a 
keen,  intense  interest  in  them  at  this  period  of 
the  embarking  on  those  unfathomed,  untried 
waters  of  life.  Untried ;  for  though  they  start 
in  company,  each  must,  in  real  truth,  voyage 
alone.  Each  shall  track  an  individual,  unique 
course ;  no  two  lives  shall  be  alike  ;  every  barque, 
every  crew,  all  the  stores  are  distinct,  particular ; 
the  path  to  be  traversed  is  for  each  that  which 
was  known  to  none  before.  Finely  have  Cole- 
ridge's lines  been  applied  to  the  solitary  journey 
and  new  experiences  of  every  human  life, — 

"  They  are  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  lonely  sea." 

They  cross  the  same  tracks,  it  is  true,  time 
after  time ;  they  seem  to  pass  the  same  coasts,  to 
round  the  same  headlands,  to  anchor  in  the  same 
bays.  But  it  is  only  in  seeming.  Each  life  is 
really  a  thing  by  itself,  different  from  any  other 


— a  voyage  made  alone.     We  talk  of  the  "  old, 
old  story ;"  but  though  it  seems  to  be  a  million, 
million  times  told  tale,  yet  it  is  in  every  case 
new,  not  only  to  each  one  newly  entering  upon 
it,  but  in  its  circumstances,  in  its  explorations,  in 
its  discoveries.     It  is  as  though  the  ocean  into 
which  they  launched  out  were  that  great  bluc^ 
infinity  of  space  in  which  the  myriad  islands  of 
glittering  worlds  are  sown  ;  and  as  though  each, 
making  his  solitary  course,  should  pass  coasts 
never  seen  before,  and  land  from  time  to  time  in 
scenery  infinitely  various.     Still,  they  start  to- 
gether, and  they  seem  to  keep  together.    In  the 
secret  of  their  own  hearts   the   difference  lies. 
And,  I  repeat,  it  is,  with  such  thoughts  as  these, 
a  sight  to  touch  tlie  heart*s  tenderness  and  yearn- 
ing, that  of  the  fieet  of  these  new  vessels  just 
embarked  on  life.     I  feel  such  a  fascination  in 
looking  at  a  playground  full  of  schoolboys.    Im- 
pudent young  fellows,  how  little  they  divined  my 
thought,  as,  in  knots  and  pairs,  meeting,  with  tkt 
assurance  which  is  not  exactly  sauciness,  my 
meditative  gaze,  they  passed  to  and  fro  by  me, 
standing  wrapt  in  contemplation  in  the  midst  of 
the  Eton   quadrangle.      They  may  be  said,  I 
thought,  to  have  embarked  in  life  ;  and,  indeeil 
amid  the  deeps  and  shoals  of  school-days  there  is 
progress  and  there  is  error,  which  shall  affect,— in 
many  cases  determine, — the  whole  after-voyage, 
and  even  its  ending.     Leaks  have  been  sprang 
there  which  afterwards  brought  about  that  ter- 
rible desolation  of  the  abandoned  huU.     Habits 
of  order  and  discipline  have  been  begun  tbere ; 
and  an  effort,  afterwards  ripening  into  an  instinct, 
towards  obedience  to  that  highest  guiding  wfaiclu 
in  the  end,  not  only  brought  the  vessel  to  harbour 
in  safety,  but  after  a  triumphant  and  noble  course 
cannon   saluting,  music  pealing,  flags  flying,  a 
joy  of  shouting  among  the  people  on  the  shore,  a 
great  voice  over  all,  distinct  with  that  deare.*t 
greeting,  "  Well  done  1 "     In  the  days  of  their 
youth  :  yes,  if  they  remember  then,  they  will  net 
be  likely  to  ever  forget  after.     When  the  evil 
days  come  not,  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  tbf 
moon,  and  the  stars  is  at  the  first,  newest,  magi* 
glory,  and  there  are  many  to  tell  them— y«^ 
their  own  hearts  answer  to  themselves — that  free 
enjoyment,  absence  from  discipline  and  restraiiit 
marks  the  chart  by  which  they  are  to  safl ;— i< 
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thn^  I  say,  they  remember,  and,  being  enabled, 
set  Will  to  be  captain  over  Impulse  and  Passion, 
a  captain  with  his  eye  fixed  ever  on  the  Pilot  at 
the  helm,  what  a  voyage,  what  achievements, 
what  noble  success  may  we  not  anticipate  for 
them  !  And  even  in  those  early  days  of  embark- 
ing the  storms  have  begun,  the  pale  puffs  are 
leaving  the  cannon  months  ;  and  is  the  brave  flag 
stiU  flying,  or  is  it  being,  even  in  the  outset, 
basely  hauled  down  f  Ah,  what  would  some  of 
us,  knowing  as  now  we  know,  feeling  as  now  we 
feel — what  would  some  of  us  give  to  have  back 
onr  school-days  again  * 

The  same  feeling  possesses  me,  perhaps   yet 
more  strongly,  as  I  look,  on  some  great  gathering- 
day,  upon  the  assembled  hundreds  of  university 
men.    They  are  farther  on  in  the  voyage,  it  is 
true ;  have  perhaps,  in  a  sad  experience,  left  that 
blue  bay  of  childhood  indeed  far  behind.     Still 
they  are  even  yet  not  fully  embarked ;  the  link 
trith  the  home  of  their  childhood  is  yet  unbroken, 
although  it  be  slackened ;  they  leave  it  for  the 
trial  cruises  of  the  terras,  and  sail  back  into  the 
bay  for  the  vacations,  or  uem  to  sail  back,  for 
really  their  voyage  has  begun  through  the  deep. 
Begun;   and  ah,  what  progress  in  many  cases 
made  towards  the  desired  haven  or  the  abandoned 
wreck !     O  fine  young  fellows,  the  darlings   of 
our  hearts,  the  blossoms  of  our  homes,  I  stand,  a 
solitary  stranger  among  you,  no  longer  one  of 
your  merry  band;  lonely  now   amid  the  once 
familiar  halls,  and  snug  welconnng  rooms;  and 
how  little  you  guess  at  the  dim-eyed  yearning 
'with  which  I  am  contemplating  you  !     Embarking 
on  life ;  yes,  this  is  the  present  stage.     But  the 
voyage  1  but  the  end  1     Pardon  me,  in  your  mirth 
and  fearless  hope,  if  my  thoughts,  if  my  words 
cannot  choose  but  linger  by  the  serious,  and  tend 
towards  the  grave.     Amid  your  mirth  and  fear- 
kss  Ju>}}ey  did  I  say  1      Ab,  how  we  judge  by 
appearances!     The   vessel  has,  in  many  cases, 
been  even  wrecked  at  this  early   stage   of  the 
embarkins(.     Do  I  not  well  know  this  ?     And  in 
how  many  of  these  brave,  fresh -furnished  vessels 
does  Care  sit  captain  1  and  the  crew,  that  ought 
to  be  impelling  the  prosperous  course,  are  busy, 
busy  all  day,  and  in  much  of  the  long  wakeful 
night,  vainly  stopping  and  caulking  the  widening 
leaks,  and  baling  out  the  fast  brimming  water. 


And  yet  the  outside  looks  so  fresh  and  smiling. 
Oh,  that  a  loving  word  would  prevail  to  make 
them  cease  from  that  anxious,  unavailing  toil, 
and  seek,  in  their  dismay  and  perplexity,  yet, 
even  yet,  that  ready  counsel  and.  aid  which  the 
kind  and  faithful  Pilot,  and  no  other  but  he,  can 
give  !  Let  me  venture  here  to  quote  from  a  wise, 
loving  letter  that  came  once  under  my  notice, 
written  by  an  old  salt  to  a  young  fellow  who  had 
got  his  boat  upon  a  shoal : — 

"  It  is  a  gracious  promise  of  holy  writ,  about 
*all  things  being  made  to  work  together  for  good;' 
and  those  whom  their  heavenly  Father  means  tu 
bless  with  highest  good  are  often  led  to  it  through 
difficulties  and  trial  even  of  their  own  making. 

But  God  rebukes  in  love;  and  when  his 

children  listen  and  learn,  he  knows  how  to  bring 
good  out  of  evil." 

It  seems  time  now  to  turn  our  thought  to 
certain  requisites  for  the  embarkation  and  the 
voyage.  To  keep  steadfastly  to  your  course,  and 
to  triumph  in  the  end,  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out pains  and  plan ;  and  a  loose,  easy,  careless 
advance  will  never  attain  to  real  excellence.  It 
is  sad  to  see  great  powers  resulting  in  nothing 
great,  the  fast  ship  only  just  keeping  pace  with 
the  others,  the  battle-ship  winning  no  grand  vic- 
tories ;  and  this  from  indolence  and  want  of  pains 
often — often  from  desultoriness  and  want  of  plan. 
The  saddest  sight,  however,  is  that  of  the  vessel 
which  outstrips  all  the  rest,  and  wins  mighty 
victories,  and  comes  at  last  to  an  end  which  is 
then  perceived  to  be  inadequate,  reaches  a  goal 
which  proves  utterly  disappointing,  grasps  a  prize 
which  bears  upon  it  the  bitter  writing,  "  Vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit"  Disappointing  success 
is  the  bitterest  failure ;  and  of  what  avail  to  have 
grasped  the  crown  at  last  if  it  fades  quite  away, 
even  then  when  it  touches  the  brow  ?  Poets, 
statesmen,  warriors,  painters,  men  of  business, 
men  of  pleasure — men  who  have  succeeded,  not 
men  who  have  failed ;  men  whom  the  world  has 
applauded,  not  those  who  have  vainly  sought  its 
plaudits — ah,  the  sick  hearts  that  were  their 
bosoms'  lord,  in  many  instances,  while  fame  was 
the  perpetual  halo  round  their  heads,  and  their 
attainments  were  the  envy  or  the  pride  of  dis- 
tanced competitors  or  eager  admirers  I  So  Clive, 
the  conqueror,  the  lightning-flash  of  war,  lies  a 
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suicide  amid  his  heaped  gold ;  and  weaiy  Byron, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  turns  from  all  that  it 
can  give  him,  *'  sick,  sick,  unfound  the  boon,  un- 
slaked the  thirst;"  and  the  Roman  tyrant,  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  lays  down  his  dictator- 
ship with  contempt ;  and  the  monarch  quits  his 
state  for  a  monastery ;  and  weary  Solomon,  win- 
ning even  every  prize  that  life  could  oflfer,  writes 
that  one  famous  bitter  epitaph  upon  all. 

And  from  all  this,  one  truth  rises  distinct  and 
full  on  our  horizon — even  the  necessity  of  choos- 
ing our  goal  wisely  and  worthily  (and,  to  this 
end,  under'  proper  direction,)  before  we  set  forth 
on  our  quest  What  profit  to  sail  swifter  and 
straighter  than  any  other  to  be  shattered  upon 
the  rocks,  or  to  be  stranded  and  rotting  upon  some 
great  waste  of  desert)  or,  again,  to  spend  all  life 
and  life's  powers  in  pursuit  of  an  eluding  phantom, 
an  unreal  dream  f     Like  Tennyson's  voyagers, — 

"  We  left  behind  the  painted  buoy 

That  tosses  at  the  harbour-mouth ; 
And  madly  danced  our  hearts  with  joy. 

As  fact  we  fleeted  to  the  south : 
How  fresh  was  every  sight  and  sound 

On  open  main  or  winding  shore ! 
We  knew  the  merry  world  was  round. 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore. 

"O  hundred  shores  of  happy  climes, 

How  swiftly  streamed  ye  by  the  bark  ? 
At  times  the  whole  sea  burned,  at  times 

With  wakes  of  fire  we  tore  the  dark ; 
At  times  a  carven  craft  would  shoot 

From  havens  hid  in  fairy  bowers, 
With  naked  llmbe  and  Howen  and  fruit. 

But  we  nor  paused  for  fruit  nor  flowers." 

No;  youth  with  wonderful  recklessness  affords 
to  disregard  the  proper  delights  that  lie  so  ready 
to  its  hand.  It  is  still,  still  the  Future,  rarely 
the  Fbesent  with  youtL  And  since  this  must 
be,  and  is .  indeed  intended  to  be,  how  important 
the  choice,  the  aim,  at  the  first  eager  embarking 
on  life!     But  let  us  watch  our  voyagers  again : — 

"  For  one  fafar  vision  ever  fled 

Down  the  waste  waters  day  and  night. 
And  still  we  followed  where  she  led. 

In  hope  to  gain  upon  her  flight. 
Her  face  was  evermore  unseen. 

And  fixed  upon  the  far  sea-line ; 
But  each  man  murmured,  '  O  my  queen, 

I  follow  till  I  make  thee  mine.' 

"  And  now  we  lost  her,  now  she  gleamed 

Like  Fancy  made  of  golden  air ; 
Now,  nearer  to  the  prow,  she  seemed 

Like  Virtue  firm,  like  Knowledge  fair ; 
Now,  high  on  waves  that  idly  burst. 

Like  heavenly  Hope  she  crowned  the  sea ; 
And  now,  the  bloodless  point  reversed. 

She  bore  the  blade  of  Liberty." 

And  SO  the  vain  pursuit  went  on  to  the  end : — 


"  Again  to  oxAAet  dimes  we  came. 

For  stm  we  followed  where  she  led ; 
Now  niAte  is  blind  and  captain  lame. 

And  lialf  the  crew  axe  sick  or  dead. 
But  blind,  or  lame,  or  sick,  or  sound. 

We  foUow  that  which  flies  before : 
We  know  the  merry  world  is  round. 

And  we  may  sail  for  evermors." 

Merely  premising  here  that  there  must  be  a 
goal  quite  beyond  all  earth's  horizons,  because 
there  is  nothing  abiding,  no  full  satisiactioD— 
there  can,  of  necessity,  be  none — ^in  this  brief  and 
dying  life,  I  want  to  find  out^  among  the  many 
objects  and  goals,  subservient  to  this,  which  are 
sought  by  the  voyagers  upon  their  embarking  on 
life,  some  principle,  some  rule  of  general  applica- 
tion to  every  several  instance,  which  may  control 
and  direct  their  course  and  the  manner  of  it 
And  I  say  that  such  a  rule,  capable  of  bong 
applied  to  every  life-work  on  earth — ^the  highest, 
and  most  dignified  and  holiest,  as  well  as  the  least 
and  humblest — is  to  be  found  in  this  maxim,  That 
the  aim  of  life  here  should  be,  chiefly  and  above 
all,  TO  BE,  not  merely  to  get.  Thought  out,  there 
vnill  be  seen  much  depth  in  this  simple  rule^  which 
is,  indeed,  but  the  expansion  of  that  great  saying. 
*'  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth."  External  things 
are  separable  from  us  :  power,  fame,  riches,  rank 
— all  slip  away  from  us  at  the  hour  of  death.  Not 
what  we  have^  bul^  what  we  are — this  is  the  thing 
attained,  the  possession.  Keeping  this  in  view,  a 
man  may  pursue  the  object  in  life  to  which  bis 
taste  or  his  necessities  call  him ;  and  whether  he 
succeed  greatly  in  his  pursuit,  or  but  meagrely, 
or  fail  in  it  altogether,  may  really  be  a  matter 
lastingly  affecting  him  but  little.  We  throw  away 
the  clay  mould  when  the  statue  is  formed:  that 
was  of  little  value,  but  it  is  everything  what  the 
result  of  its  modelling  has  been. 

And  this  seems  a  most  necessary  point  to  orge 
against  the  over-utilitarian  and  ultra-practical 
tendencies  of  the  day.  There  is  a  school  of  men, 
loud  talkers,  among  us,  who  will  have  nothing,  in 
either  religion  or  secular  knowledge  or  employ- 
ment,  but  such  as  is  of  some  use  in  obtaining 
some  substantial  benefit  in  this  life.  Getting  on 
in  life,  with  them,  means  winning  the  world's  prizes, 
rather  than  becoming  great  and  noble  and  divine 
in  character.  Thus  every  branch  of  knowledge — 
however  elevating  to  the  mind  and  oondadTe  to 
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the  training  of  thought,  heftrt^  intellect — ^is  decried 
by  many  nowadays,  because  (in  their  idea) -you 
get  nothing  by  it  Mathematics,  classics — all 
these  are  to  be  superseded,  not  only  supplemented, 
by  French  and  Gkrman,  natural  science,  &&,  that 
our  labour  may  be  taken  to  a  good  market  I  do 
not  wish  results  to  be  ignored,  but  I  protest 
against  misleading  the  young  by  representing 
results  to  be  everything.  Some  remarks  in  a 
metropolitan  journal  upon  Mr.  Proude's  speech  to 
the  young  men  of  St  Andrew's  University,  seem 
to  me  worth  reproducing  here,  as  bringing  forward 
arguments  in  accordance  with  my  own  present 
train  of  thought : — 

*'  Choose  your  path  in  life — ^something  to  this 
effect  ought  surely  to  be  the  admonition  addressed 
to  the  youth  of  a  nation  by  the  rector  of  a  univer- 
sity— choose  your  path.  Knowledge  and  litera- 
tare,  philosophy  and  culture,  are  beautiful  in 
themselves,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  sale- 
ability.  By  gaining  these  you  may  rise  one  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  created  beings  than  men  who 
have  them  not ;  but  that  which  is  most  divine  in 
human  nature  is  not  a  quality  for  which  men  who 
have  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  are  paid  more 
or  ]ess  wages.  If  your  heart  is  set  upon  solid 
pudding,  you  must  go  to  work  in  a  different  way 
and  learn  those  things  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
saleable,  instead  of  those  things  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  most  elevating  to  the  mind.  If  you  can 
invent  a  pill  that  pleases  the  public,  you  will  be 
more  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense  than  if  you 
wrote  the  most  glorious  poem  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  You  will  have  more  luxury  and  plea- 
sure, probably  more  of  the  most  refined  enjoyment, 
more  pictures  and  beautiful  music,  and  society  of 
accomplished  women,  for  the  pill  than  for  the  poem. 
Choose  your  path,  and  understand  fully  that  if  you 
choose  to  devote  your  energies  mainly  to  getting 
on  you  will  not  be  doing  anything  wrong,  or  mean, 
or  dishonourable.  But  understand  this  also,  and 
carry  the  comprehension  of  it  with  you  wheresoever 
you  go  and  whatever  you  become,  you,  with  your 
pill  and  your  prosperity,  will  be  a  humbler  crea- 
ture in  the  scale  of  humanity  than  some  one  else 
with  his  poem  and  his  poverty;  you  may  band 
yourselves  together,  all  who  worship  practical 
success  and  agree  with  one  another  that  everything 
which  is  not  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  is  ''bosh," 


but  your  opinions  will  not  alter  great  and  ancient 
truths,  and,  happily,  will  not  be  remembered  by 
any  one,  or  cared  for  five  seconds  after  they  have 
been  uttered.  The  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
great  philosophers  will  not  grudge  you  your  pros- 
perity, but  they  will  ignore  you  and  make  their 
friends  amongst  the  reverent  and  patient  students 
and  men  of  mind,  whether  they  are  prosperous  or 
not;  and  these  are  the  men  who  will  be  admired, 
and  whose  names  shall  be  famous,  and  whose 
companionship  shall  be  sought  by  the  wisest  and 
the  best" 

And  so  it  is  not  only  tluU  which  pays  which  is 
to  be  considered  in  choosing  our  goal  in  life,  but 
much  more  that  which  elevates,  ennobles.  Not 
getting,  but  becoming,  is  undoubtedly  the  chief 
thing  in  this  life  of  probation  and  discipline ;  and 
this  kept  in  view  wiU  indeed  ennoble  every  pur- 
suit For,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  maxim,  an 
idea,  which  may  control,  may  permeate  even  every 
occupation,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
Tennyson,  in  his  measured  words  of  wisdom,  wisely 
advises — 

"Kor  toil  for  title,  place,  or  touch 

Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise; 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days; 
Nor  deal  in  watchwords  over  much." 

But  this  maxim  that  I  would  press  is  one  unlikely 
to  over-infiuence  men  ever,  far  less  iu  the  present 
day.  Honour,  national  and  private,  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  and  more  becoming  shelved  in  favour 
of  this  necessity  of  acquiring,  possessing,  retaining. 
Yet  there  are  teachers  who  would  impress  upon 
our  thought  that  the  priceless  marvel  of  the 
potteries  Ls  really  to  be  ranked  far  below  the 
homely  earthen  pipkin  in  which  porridge  can  be 
stirred  But  mere  utility,  though  something,  is 
not  everything  :  nor  is  this  the  age  when  there  is 
need  for  checking  the  over-sublime  and  the  too- 
ethereal  tendency  in  men's  aims.  This  is  pointed 
out  by  the  writer  whom  I  quoted  just  now  : — 

"  Can  there  be  anything  more  urgently  needed 
at  the  present  time  than  a  stand  in  favour  of 
intellectual  cultivation  against  the  predominant 
power  of  money?  Young  men  can  only  begin 
life  now  when  they  command  an  income  on  which 
their  grandfathers  would  have  thought  themselves 
rich.  All  the  gates  are  thronged  with  suitors  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  advertisement  of  any  vacant 
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post  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  man  in  the  middle 
class,  will  brings  we  may  almost  say,  thousands  of 
applicants.  In  the  wild  struggle  for  material 
prosperity  all  is  forgotten  but  the  one  inexorable 
necessity  of  getting  on  :  it  seems  not  a  necessaiy 
or  urgent  duty  to  decry  the  folly  of  pursuing 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  warn  people 
against  literary  tastes  which  may  lose  them  the 
chance  of  turning  an  honest  penny.  The  spur  of 
necessity  may  be  trusted  to  keep  people  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  making  their  way  in  the  world. 
The  danger  is  not  that  the  nation  may  grow  poor 
and  weak  through  an  excessive  devotion  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits  and  scorn  of  filthy  lucre,  but 
exactly  the  reverse — that  the  necessity  for  mental 
culture,  if  only  the  pockets  are  well  lined,  should 
fade  away  by  degrees,  leaving  the  national  char- 
acter grosser  and  more  debased  than  it  need  be." 

To  be,  and  not  to  get.  Most  beautifully  are 
the  contrasting  claims  of  these  two  great  ends  of 
life  (for  the  purpose  of  every  life  may  be  classed 
under  one  or  the  other  head) — most  powerfully 
are  these  contending  invitations  set  before  us  in 
that,  upon  the  whole,  wise,  and  certainly  charm- 
ing volume,  "  Companions  of  my  Solitude." 

"  Eternally  that  fable  is  true,  of  a  choice  being 
given  to  men  on  their  entrance  into  life.  Two 
majestic  women  stand  before  you  :  one  in  rich 
vesture,  superb,  with  what  seems  like  a  mural 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  plenty  in  her  hand, 
and  something  of  triumph,  I  will  not  say  of  bold- 
ness, in  her  eye ;  and  she,  the  queen  of  this 
world,  can  give  you  many  things.  The  other  is 
beautiful ;  but  not  alluring,  nor  rich,  nor  power- 
ful j  and  there  are  traces  of  care,  and  shame,  and 
sorrow  in  her  face  ;  and  (marvellous  to  say)  her 
look  is  downcast  and  yet  noble.  She  can  give 
you  nothing,  but  tJu  can  make  you  somebody.  If 
you  cannot  bear  to  part  from  her  sweet  sublime 
countenance,  which  hardly  veils  with  sorrow  its 
infinity,  follow  her — follow  her,  I  say,  if  you  are 
really  minded  so  to  do ;  but  do  not^  while  you 
are  on  this  track,  look  back  with  ill-concealed 
envy  on  the  glittering  things  which  fall  in  the 
path  of  those  who  prefer  to  follow  the  rich  dame, 
and  to  pick  up  the  riches  and  honours  which  fall 
from  her  cornucopia." 

This  is  in  substance  what  a  true  artist  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  impatient,  as  he  told  me,  of  the 


complaints  of  those  who  would  pursue  art,  and 
yet  would  have  fortune. 

This,  then,  I  offer  as  a  rule  applicable  to  every 
particular  case  in  embarking  on  life,  briog^  it 
forward,  not  as  though  a  new  thing,  but  as  an  old 
truth  always  in  danger  of  falling  out  of  sight 
That  which  you  are,  not  that  which  you  have^  is 
the  measure  of  your  loss  or  gain  when  life's  end 
has  come.  Of  what  value  the  priceless  bales  in 
that  abandoned  hull  f 

But  now  one  or  two  more  particular  rules  for 
success  in  life's  ventures  mast  be  glanced  at 
One  important  requisite  for  success  will  be,  then, 
the  starting  with  a  high  aim.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  that  highest  aim  which  must  watch, 
like  a  bright  particular  star,  above  all  the  pur- 
poses and  plans  of  life,  though  in  this  also  they 
who  aim  highest  attain  most.  But  in  the  lowest 
calling,  the  aim  should  yet  be  higL  Let  none 
be  content  with  mediocrity  in  his  work.  like 
boys  at  a  school,  if  he  gain  the  top  of  one  fonn, 
there  is  then  one  above  that  to  which  he  may 
move.  But  this  will  not  be  if  he  be  content 
just  to  keep  respectably  about  the  middle 

"  Pitch  thf  behayionr  low,  thjr  projeeti  high. 
So  Shalt  thon  humUe  and  magnuiimoiu  be  ; 
Sink  not  in  iplrit :  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree." 

This  out  of  the  admirable  store  of  wise  advice 
contained  in  Oeorge  Herbert's  "  Church  PorcL" 
And  it  is  always  the  high  aim  that  leads  to  great 
attainment  I  have  known  vessels  that  cou^'i 
have  distanced  most  competitors  content  merely 
to  sail  in  company  with  them,  or  even  to  lie  a 
little  behind.  And  I  find,  as  a  rule  almost,  that 
men  are  too  easily  content ;  they  sit  down  com- 
placent with  a  low  attainment — retire  from  work, 
as  it  were,  with  a  competence  merely,  instead  of 
going  on  to  riches  (you  know  what  I  call  riches). 
Such  content  is  ignobla  We  are  bidden  to 
'*  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts."  A  fire  soon 
grows  dead  and  dull  if  there  be  no  unoonsumed 
fuel  above  it  So  a  soul,  when  it  aspires  no 
higher  than  it  has  attained. 

"  In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  wiU  not, 
And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perodve ; 
Yet  the  will's  somewhat — somewhat,  too,  the  power. 
And  thns  we  half  men  struggle." 

For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  the  man  who 
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would,  but  cannot,  than  the  man  who  could,  but 
cares  not  "A  man's  reach  should  exceed  his 
gnsp ; "  and  to  be  content  with  one  attainment 
in  this  unfledged  life,  argues  an  ignoble  mind. 
Success  is,  to  my  mind,  a  thing  not  indispensable. 
Endeavour,  high  endeavour,  highest  endeavour,  is 
necessaiy  for  true  greatness.  And  matters  will 
right  themselves  in  a  hereafter  ;  and  I  know  that 
seeoiiug  faOures  will  be  seen  sometimes  to  be 
real  success,  and  seeming  success  to  be,  in  fact, 
&ilnre ;  and  last  to  be  first,  and  first,  last. 
Even  in  this  world,  how  noisy  littleness  in  the 
end  sinks  to  its  level,  and  quiet  greatness  rises 
gradually,  bright  and  large,  on  the  horizon  !  But 
this  thought  has  been  exquisitely  set  to  music  : — 

"The  epoch  endi,  the  world  is  «tiU, 
The  acre  has  Ulkad  and  worked  iU  fiU, 
The  fAmotu  ontton  have  done. 
The  ftunona  poeta  snog  and  gone. 
The  famona  men  of  war  have  fought, 
The  famous  cpecnlatora  thought. 
The  famoos  pUyen,  iculptoriy  wrought, 
The  famous  painters  filled  their  wall,    ' 
The  famous  critics  Judged  it  aU ; 
The  oomhfttanta  are  parted  now, 
Uphung  the  spear,  unhent  the  bow ; 
The  puissant  crowned,  the  weak  laid  low. 
And  in  the  after-iilence  sweet, 
Kow  strife  is  hushed,  our  ear  doth  meet. 
Ascending  pure,  the  bell*like  fame 
Of  this  or  that  down-trodden  name ; 
Delicate  spirits,  pushed  away 
In  the  hot  press  of  the  noon-daj. 
And  o'er  the  plain,  where  the  dead  age 
Did  its  now  sUent  warfare  wage — 
O'er  that  wide  plain,  now  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Where  taaaj  a  splendour  finds  its  tomb. 
Many  spent  fames  and  faUen  mighta— 
The  one  or  two  immortal  lights 
Rise  slowly  up  into  the  sky. 
To  shine  there  cTerlastingly, 
Uke  stars  over  the  bounding  hill — 
The  epoch  ends,  the  world  is  stilL" 

Perseverance:  that  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  that  I  suppose  I  need  do  little  more  than 
name  this  as  a  requisite.  Perseverance,  earnest- 
ness, and  stamina  to  battle  with  difficulties,  and 
to  iurvive  failures.  To  be  easily  dashed,  this  is 
the  mark  of  the  weak  character ;  the  man  who, 
after  a  fall,  is  up  again  and  limping  persistently 
on,  if  he  cannot  run,  is  the  man  who  wins  at  last 
It  is  so  easy  to  keep  a  good  heart  in  a  successful 
career ;  but  true  greatness  will  not  blench  even 
in  circumstances  which  seem  hopeless.  And — we 
may  as  well  say,  for  the  hundredth  time — there 
is  no  easy,  roynl  road  to  high  attainment 

"The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone. 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 
When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 


"  The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies. 
Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  %dMU  their  eompanionB  tlept. 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.** 

But  it  is  ueedful  to  add  a  caution.  Let  us 
never  so  earnestly  contemplate,  or  so  eagerly 
endeavour  towards  an  end,  as  to  become .  other 
than  most  sensitively  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
we  employ.  For  whatever  prize,  or  to  avoid 
whatever  danger,  it  is  eternally  a  mistake  to  do 
evil,  or  to  give  up  good.  Gro  steadfastly  on  in 
the  path  of  right ;  never,  in  the  least  degree,  do 
evil  that  good  may  come;  act  always  and  in 
everything  according  to  your  conscience,  and 
leave  Qod  to  take  care  of  the  issue.  Do  not  tell  a 
lie  (whatever  casuists  may  say),  even  to  mislead  a 
murderer.  Qod  can  take  care  of  his  world  with- 
out your  sin  to  help  him. 

"To  live  by  law. 
Acting  the  law  we  live  hy  without  fear. 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right, 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence." 

Ob,  there  is  a  success  which  has  a  million 
times  the  bitterness  of  failure — even  that  success 
which  was  purchased  at  the  disproportionate  cost 
of  surrender  of  principle.  I  commend  to  the 
reader  this  following  forcible  putting  of  this 
thing : — 

"  How  few  men,  with  the  baits  of  power,  ele- 
vation, applause  before  them,  can  resist  the 
allurement  of  indirect  means^  such  as  compro- 
mise, abandonment  of  pledges  or  obligations,  and 
the  like  1  It  is  a  melancholy  and  most  instruc- 
tive £act>  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  world's 
great  men  in  whose  private  history  there  is  not  to 
be  found  some  stifling  of  conscience,  some  depar- 
ture from  rectitude,  stem  fidelity,  and  determined 
abiding  by  truth  and  right,  in  the  teeth  of  danger, 
or  at  the  cost  of  failure  in  their  ruling  passions. 
In  the  earnestness  with  which  they  seek  their 
aim,  they  grow  precipitate,  unscrupulous,  reck- 
less, obdurate ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  end 
nears,  and  the  strife  thickens,  and  success  or 
failure  are  in  the  crisis.  One  last  step,  the  last 
act  which  secures  the  desires  of  a  life,  is  often 
one  that  henceforward  makes  life  not  worth  the 
living.     They  have  succeeded — the  point  is  won. 
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But  at  what  a  cost !  At  the  price  of  their  heart's 
faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and  right" 

There  must  be  found  on  board  the  vessel  at  its 
new  embarkation  two  at  first  sight  conflicting 
forces.  These  are,  self-reliance  and  self-distrust 
A  little  thought  wiU  reconcile  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction. No  one  has  yet  achieved  success, 
attained  to  greatness,  who  had  not^  in  the  crises 
of  life  that  calmness  of  spirit,  that  swiftness  and 
strength  of  action,  which  must  arise  from  con- 
sciousness of  certain  powers  both  of  judgment 
and  execution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fool- 
hardy man,  who,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  act  alone,  disdains  to  seek  counsel, 
and  acts  hastily  upon  his  own  single  judgment^ 
this  man  will  fall  into  greater  perplexities  and 
disasters  than  the  over-diffident  man.  To  act 
with  advice,  where  this  may  be,  but  to  be  equal 
to  occasions  when  action  must  be  taken  without 
it ;  this  is  the  excellent  condition  towards  which 
our  self-training  should  tend. 

System,  and  ordered  divisions  of  time  :  I  might 
say  much  under  this  head,  but  can  do  little  more 
than  mention  it  Without  it,  the  time  will  all  be 
taken  up  in  a  series  of  starts  made,  but,  after  all, 
no  race  run.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  rule.  To  live  by  rule ;  to 
avoid  letting  liberty  degenerate  into  license  j  this 
is,  in  every  great  endeavour,  one  most  indispens- 
able secret  of  success  As  a  rule,  fix  and  keep 
to  your  settled  hours  for  things.:  so  many  hours' 
work,  as  an  average,  each  day ;  such  a  period  for 
meditation  and  devotion ;  such  a  space  for  rest 
and  relaxation ;  so  much  time  for  each  employ- 
ment This  is  to  cut  steps  in  the  smooth  rock, 
down  whose  side  you  might  otherwise  be  always 
sliding,  with  no  progress  and  advancement  at  all 
to  show.  King  Alfred's  coloured  candles  give  us 
an  admirable  hint  And  more  precious  time  is 
lost  by  the  pothering  which  follows  upon  lack  of 
rule  and  system  than  in  any  other  way.  Rise 
early,  then,  and  plan  out  your  day;  retaining 
always  liberty,  but  watching  against  license. 

Simplicity  and  singleness  of  aim  and  work : 
this  most  important  requisite  must  have  a  flying 
notice.     It  shall  take  the  form  of  a  quotation  in 


verse : — 


One  by  one  the  sands  are  flowing. 
One  hj  one  the  moments  fall ; 


Some  are  coming,  some  are  going — 
Do  not  txy  to  grasp  them  alL 

"One  l^  one  thj  duties  wait  thee. 
Lot  thj  whole  strength  go  to  each ; 
Let  no  future  dreams  elate  thee. 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

"  Erery  hour  that  fleets  so  slowly. 
Has  its  task  to  do,  or  bear  ; 
Luminous  the  crown,  and  holy, 
If  thou  sot  each  gem  with  care. 

"  Do  not  linger  with  regretting. 
Or  for  passing  hours  despond  ; 
Nor,  the  daily  toQ  forgetting. 
Look  too  eagerly  beyond. 

"  Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token 
RfiacMng  heaven ;  but  one  by  one 
Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken 
Ere  the  pilgrimage  be  done." 

And  the  split  stream  wanders  away  into  a 
morass,  instead  of  rolling  on  a  strong  river. '  But 
with  almost  every  precept  a  caution  has  to  be 
joined.  And  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  singleness 
of  aim  must  be  guarded  from  dwindling  into 
narrowness  of  view.     A  word  to  the  wise. 

A  caution  has  abo  to  be  appended  to  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  high  ideal  which  should,  widi 
the  brightness  and  the  distance  of  a  star,  overlook 
all  our  labours.  This  is  not  to  degenerate  into  an 
indolent  dreaminess,  nor  is  the  aim,  however 
high,  to  bring  contempt  upon  the  homely  means. 
We  are  not  so  to  repose  in  that  ideal,  which  is  and 
must  be  above  our  attainment^  as  to  slight  the 
acts  (however  insignificant)  whicbare  in  our  power 
to  do,  and  which  may  all  tend  towards  that  bigii 
aim.  Feelings  are  not  to  be  pampered  in  loxiiry, 
but  to  be  employed  in  honest  labour. 

"  Unless  they  be  set  to  work,  yea,  and  unless 
they  come  out  of  work,  and  thus  be  kept  healtfav, 
energetic,  and  practical,  what  can  they  contribute 
to  form  but  a  mere  indolent  sentimentahsm, 
which  flatters  and  lulls  the  conscience^  putting  a 
beautiful  and  faultless  purpose  in  the  place  of  a 
hcmdy  and  imperfect  deed  f  " 

And  note,  for  morbid  hours,  the  latter  is  hetUr 
than  the  former. 

Self-love,  and  love  of  others  :  here  are  two  im- 
portant requisites,  worthy  of  longer  notice  and 
more  emphasis  than  I  can  give  thenL  Butler 
will  say  briefly  and  weightily  what  has  to  be  said 
about  their  importance,  especially  as  to  the  over- 
looked importance  of  the  former.  Also,  better 
than  I  can,  he  will  balance  one  against  the  other. 
There  does  not,  he  says,  "appear  any  reason  l* 


''SEE  HATE   WASEED  MY  FEET   WITE  TEARS r 
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wish  self-love  were  weaker  in  the  generality  of  the 
world  than  it  is.  Every  caprice  of  the  imagina- 
tion, every  curiosity  of  the  understanding,  every 
affectioQ  of  the  heart  is  perpetually  showing  its 
weakness  by  prevailing  over  it.  Men  daily, 
hourly,  sacrifice  the  greatest  known  interest  to 
fancy,  inquisitiveness,  love,  or  hatred,  any  vagrant 
indinatioa  The  thing  to  be  lamented  is,  not 
that  men  have  so  great  regard  to  their  own  good 
OT  mterest  in  the  present  world,  for  they  have  not 
enougb,  but  that  they  have  so  little  to  the  good 
of  others." 

What  a  repository  of  wise  rules  (even  for 
secular  advancement)  is  stored  up  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs ! 

And  thus  ending,  shall  I  apologize  for  some- 
times speaking  with  grave  love  to  the  young,  and 
the  vigorous,  and  the  impatient,  ready  to  embark 
on  life  ?    Oh  no,  for  such  thoughts  are  insepar- 


ably connected  with  such  a  subject;  and  wc 
cannot  speak  other  than  inadequately,  fsdsely, 
limpingly,  if  we  address  heirs  of  an  eternal 
destiny  as  though  their  voyage  and  its  results 
really  ended  in  time.  Bear,  then,  with  my  yearn- 
ing love,  nor  let  it  weary  you.  A  good  voyage, 
a  brave  voyage  to  you  all !  A  voyage  of  wars, 
ripening  into  victories ;  of  storms,  ceasing  in  an 
unimaginable  caluL  On,  distrusting  yourselves, 
but  trusting  your  Guide,  the  Quide  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  steer  your  youth;  and  when  the  voyage, 
dangerous  and  difficult,  but  capable  of  being  so 
sublime  a  thing,  is  now  nearly  ended,  be  yours 
the  peaceful  tenor  of  these  words  with  which  I 
end : — 


The  tide  of  life  has  well-nigh  sank,  and  all 
The  meny  dancing  waves  of  jonth  are  still. 
And  we  behold  the  shaUowi  and  the  rocks 
That  thej  concealed,  and  turn  our  grateful  eyes 
Upon  the  PUot  voho  ha»  deered  tu  through." 


''SHE  HATH  WASHED  MT  FEET  WITH  TEARS!" 

On  seeing  one  Highland  Woman,  alone,  at  the  last  Table,  at  a  Gaelic  Communion, 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  CHBONICLES  OP  THE  SCHSnBERG-COTTA  FAMILY." 


0  many  hundred  years  ago  ! 

So  many  thousand  miles  apart ! 
A  veiled  head  o*er  His  feet  bends 
low — 
Another  heart  has  touched  His  heart ! 

These  skies  no  Syrian  sunshine  fills. 
No  purple  here  of  Syrian  vines ; 

But  purple  depths  of  Northern  hills, 
And  solemn  shades  of  Northern  pines. 

These  matron  folds,  so  pure  and  white, 
Which  veil  that  bent^  adoring  brow. 

Were  blanched  upon  no  Syrian  height : 
Yet  one  the  worship,  then  and  now. 

• 

One  trembling  sense  of  depths  of  sin ; 
One  trembling  trust  in  deeper  Love  : 


Love  tender,  all  the  heart  to  win — 
Strong,  all  the  burden  to  remove. 

A  judging  world  might  gather  round, — 
One  Face  alone  her  heart  can  see  : 

"Can  He  have  called !  can  I  have  found ! " — 
Fear  not,  meek  heart,  "ZTg  turns  to  tliee  F' 

High  from  the  sovereign  throne  of  heaven, 
Tet  nearer  thee  than  all  thy  fears, 

Breathes  through  the  stillness  His  "For- 
given !  " 
And  "  Slie  Iiath  loaslied  My  feet  vjith  tears  I  ** 

So  many  hundred  years  ago  ! 

So  many  thousand  miles  apart ! 
O'er  the  same  Feet  a  head  bent  low — 

Another  heart  has  touched  His  heart ! 
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IN    TWO    PAPERS. 
BT  THE  REV.  B.   HUNTER,  A.M.,  LATE  MISSIONARY  IX  IKPIA. 


II.-ATHEISM   VIEWED   IN   THE   LIOHT   OF   FHIL080FH7. 


IjN  the  former  paper  it  was  stated  that  the 
two  species  of  advanced  unbelief —that 
which  denies  and  that  which  simply  doubts 
the  existence  of  Qod— should  not  be,  as 
they  too  frequently  are,  oonfoonded ;  and  that  it  is  only 
to  the  first  of  the  two  that  the  term  '^  atheism*'  can  with 
any  propriety  be  applied.  We  saw  no  reason  to  admit 
that  atheism  of  the  decided  type  exists  anywhere  among 
mankind.  Our  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  a  well-known 
passage  twice  repeated,  asserts  the  contrary :  <'  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  Qod*'  (Ps.  xiv.  1,  llii. 
]).  But  careful  investigation  of  the  original  showed 
that  what  the  inspired  Psalmist  alleged  was  in  all  pro- 
bability this—"  The  fool,"  meaning  not  the  intellectiudly 
stupid  but  the  wicked  man,  "  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
No  God  (for  me)"-that  is,  "  I  dislike  the  idea  of  God ;" 
"I  wish  there  was  not  a  God"— a  miserable  enough 
creed,  but  not  speculative  atheism.  Assuming  that  the 
interpretation  now  given  is  correct,  then,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  Scripture  nowhere  brings  the  charge  against 
mankind  that  they,  or  any  section  of  them,  disbelieve  in 
the  Divine  existence. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  those  whose  experience  of  the 
world  has  been  largest  will  say  that  they  can  recall  any 
instances  in  which  they  have  met  with  people  sincerely, 
completely,  and  permanently  disbelieving  in  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  A  man  who  would  do  so  would,  psycho- 
logically considered,  be  a  human  monstrosity ;  more 
wonderful  by  far  than  the  giants,  and  dwarfs,  and  twins 
more  or  less  united  by  physical  ligaments,  which  the 
multitude  are  so  eager  to  pay  money  to  see ;  for  what 
manner  of  man  would  he  require  to  be  who  could  say, 
founding  his  assertion  on  sound  evidence  in  his  posses- 
sion, "  There  is  no  God"  ?  The  celebrated  John  Foster 
answers  the  question  so  well  that  we  shall  give  his  reply 
in  his  own  words.  After  remarking  on  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  development  which  must  have  taken  place 
before  a  creature  who,  a  few  years  earlier,  had  been  ''  a 
little  child  that  would  tremble  at  the  approach  of  a 
diminutive  reptile,"  could  have  '^  matured  such  an  awful 
heroism"  as  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God,  as  if  he  posi- 
tively knew  the  fact  of  the  divine  non-existence,  the 
eminent  author  thus  proceeds  :— 

"  But,  iodeed,  it  is  heroism  no  longer  if  he  knows  that  there  is 
no  God.  The  wonder  then  turns  on  the  great  process  Iqr  which 
a  man  could  grow  to  the  immense  intelligence  that  can  know  that 
there  is  no  God.  What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for 
THIS  attainment?  This  intelligence  Involyes  the  very  attributes 
of  divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied.  For  unless  this  man  is  omni- 
present, unless  he  is  at  this  moment  in  every  place  in  the  uni- 


verse, he  cannot  know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place  nunifest*- 
tions  of  a  Deity  by  which  even  he  would  be  overpowered.  If  V 
does  not  know  absolutely  every  agent  in  the  universe,  the  one 
that  he  does  not  know  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  himself  the  cliief 
agent  in  the  universe,  and  does  not  know  what  is,  that  whkli  u 
so  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  absolutely  in  posatirinn  of  all  the 
propositions  that  constitute  universal  truth,  the  one  wfaidi  h« 
wants  may  be  that  there  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot  with  ceitsiatr 
assign  the  cause  of  aU  that  he  perceives  to  exist,  that  cause  mij 
be  God.  If  he  does  not  know  everything  that  has  been  dos«  is 
the  immeasurable  ages  that  are  past,  some  things  may  have  bees 
done  by  A  Ood.  Thus,  unless  he  knows  all  thlnga— that  is,  pre- 
cludes another  Deity  by  being  one  himself — ^he  cannot  kaowUut 
the  Being  whose  eziitence  he  rejects  does  not  exist,  else  ht  d^ 
serves  equal  contempt  and  compassion  for  the  temeritj  iltb 
which  he  firmly  avows  his  rejection,  and  acts  aocordinglj.''* 

This  withering  sarcasm  is  wholly  irrefragable  in  point 
of  argument ;  for  before  one  is  warranted  in  categorioilly 
saying,  <'  There  is  no  God,"  the  following  theorems,  if  ^ 
mathematical  term  may  be  permitted,  require  to  U 
proved. 

Ist^  That  the  atheist  making  the  assertion  is  not,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  limited  in  his  range  to  a  fragmentarr 
portion  of  that  minute  atom  of  the  universe  called  osr 
world,  but  that  he  is  at  this  moment  omnipresent  thn^igii 
the  limitless  universe  itself,  and  can  authoritatively  <l^ 
dare  that  in  no  part  of  it  whatever  are  manifestations 
of  a  Divinity  to  be  seen,  but,  on  the  oontiary,  proofe  of 
God's  non-existence. 

27i£f,  That  the  atheist  did  not,  like  the  rest  of  us,  come 
into  being  a  few  years  ago,  but  that  he  has  existed 
during  a  bygone  eternity,  and  can  unhesitatingly  aj 
that  never  during  the  ages  that  have  eli^[»8ed  have  there 
been  any  manifestations  of  Dhrinity,  but  the  opposite. 

Zrdy  That  to  the  atheist  all  future  ages  are  at  this 
moment  as  distinctly  visible  as  if  they  were  actnall; 
passing,  and  therefore  he  is  in  a  position  to  inform  ns 
that  no  manifestations  of  Divinity  shall  ever  take  place, 
but  quite  the  opposite. 

4M,  That  the  atlieisf  s  powers,  mental  and  moral,  ut 
the  highest  that  exist  in  the  universe,  so  tliat  be  i5 
warranted  in  asserting  that  where  he  has  foiled  to  trace 
manifestation's  of  Divinity,  no  other  being  can  possibly 
succeed. 

Unless  the  atheist  can  establish  these  four  theorems^ 
he  is  not  warranted  in  saying  categorically,  **  There  is  v?y 
God ;"  nor  is  he  a  whit  more  entitled  to  make  this  asser- 
tion even  if  he  establish  the  theorems ;  for  in  that  case  Ue 
liimself,  having  given  evidence  that  be  is  omnipresent, 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  infinite  in  his  iiitcl- 


*  Foster's  Essays.    Letter  V. :  "On  a  Man's  Writing  Memcii^ 
of  Himself."    Seventh  Edition,  Revised.    London,  1823. 
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lectual  and  moral  powers,  is  himself  God,  and  oonse- 
qnently  there  is  a  Qod.  The  fact  of  facts— the  Divine 
existence — would  really  be  established  by  the  only  method 
vhich  by  strict  logic  might  be  supposed  capable  of  abso- 
lately  reasoning  it  down.  If  then  the  man  anywhere 
exists  who,  with  unabashed  front,  says  in  blunt  language, 
"  There  is  no  Qod,"  he  simply  betrays  his  intellectual 
or  mend  deficiency,  or  both. 

Though  not  believing  in  the  existence  of  actual 
atheism  sincerely  and  pennanently  entertained,  yet  we 
admit  the  occurrence  here  and  there  of  manifestations 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  disbelief  in  a  God.  When 
little  knots  of  idle  and  liquor-drinking  roughs  meet  in  low 
pablic-houses  in  London  or  Paris  to  discuss  what  they 
deem  the  very  slow  and  unsatisfactoiy  politics  of  the 
day,  and  consult  together  as  to  how  they  can  best  sup- 
port themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  one 
can  fancy  them  commencing  by  speaking  evil  of  all 
earthly  dignities,  and  then  going  forward  by  a  natural 
sequence  to  rail  at  the  great  and  good  heavenly  Dignity 
as  well.  Emulation  being  excited,  every  one  will  then  try 
to  say  something  more  startling  than  his  neighboiur  has 
done ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  in  such  a  convocation 
the  assertion  may  be  made  and  be  received  with  loud 
applanse — ''There  is  no  God."  But  this  is  not  real 
atheism.  The  occupant  of  the  "  scomei's  chair"  spoke 
hypocritically  when  he  declared  his  disbelief  in  the 
Divine  existence ;  he  uttered  the  faithless  words  simply 
for  bravado's  sake;  and  the  motive  of  those  who  cheered 
was  the  desire  entertained  by  each  to  appear  a  more 
beaven-defying  soul  than  any  one  else  in  the  company. 
We  strongly  suspect  that  the  ''atheism"  said  to  be 
recently  rampant  among  the  smoking  ruins  of  Paris  in 
lar^  measure  belonged  to  the  type  now  described ;  and 
if  so,  then  it  was  not  real  atheism. 

A  very  important  school  of  so-called  atheism  next 
claims  attention.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  positivism 
and  atheism  are  almost  convertible  terms,  but  when  the 
actual  writings  of  the  philosophers  charged  with  deny- 
ing the  Divine  existence  are  examined,  it  is  found  that 
even  the  most  advanced  of  them  only  doubt,  and  do 
not  disbelieve.  To  commence  with  Auguste  Comte 
himself,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Positive  philosophy, 
.Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  published  an  article  on  the 
^  ibject  in  the  Westminster  Review  (afterwards  ex- 
tended to  a  volume  of  two  hundred  pages),  there  uses 
'his  language :  M.  Comte  "  disclaimed  with  some  acri- 
mony dogmatic  atheism"  (p.  14)— that  is,  he  was 
li  >t  like  those  so  justly  stigmatized  by  John  Foster, 
who  bluntly  say  ''  there  is  no  God."  Again,  as  reported 
'J  Mr.  Mill,  "M.  Comte  says  that,  assuming  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Providence,  which  he  is  as  far 
from  denying  as  affirmitig^^  &a  (p.  134).  According 
t  >  tliis  expUnation,  it  is  plain  that  Comte  was  not,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  atheist ;  he  doubted, 
bat  did  not  disbelieve,  the  existence  of  God.  But  it  is 
by  some  alleged  that  positivism  necessarily  leads  to  the 
actual  denial  of  the  Divine  existence.    We  cannot  see 


that  it  does ;  it  may,  even  in  numerous  cases,  lead  to 
the  sceptical  position  of  Comte  himself,  but  there  is  no 
logical  cause  why  it  shoidd  conduct  any  person  one  iota 
further.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the  essential 
positions  of  positivism  may  not  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  theism.  This  also  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  in  the  treatise  already  spoken  of. 

"  It  U  proper  to  bogln  by  relieving  the  doctrine  [of  positivism, 
he  means]  from  religions  prejudice.  The  doctrine  condemns  all 
theological  explanations,  and  replaces  them,  or  thinks  them  des- 
tined to  be  replaced,  bj  theories  which  take  no  account  of  any- 
thing bat  an  ascertained  order  of  phenomena. .... 

"ThepotUive  method  of  thought  is  not  neeeuarily  a  denial  of 
the  tupematural:  it  merely  throw*  back  that  question  to  the  origin 
»\fcUl  things.  If  the  universe  had  a  beginning^  its  beginning^  by 
the  9€ry  conditions  of  the  c€ise,  vxu  supemcUurcU.  The  laws  of 
nature  cannot  account  for  their  own  origin 

"  Positive  philosophy  maintains  that  within  the  existing  order 
of  the  universe,  or  rather  of  the  part  of  it  known  to  us,  the  direct 
cause  of  every  phenomenon  is  not  supernatural,  but  naturaL  It 
is  compatible  wUh  this  to  believe  that  the  universe  teas  created, 
and  even  that  it  is  continuously  governed,  by  an  InteUigence, 
provided  we  admit  that  the  intelligent  Governor  adheres  to  fixed 
laws,  which  are  only  modified  or  counteracted  by  other  laws  of 
the  same  dispensation,  and  are  never  either  capriciously  or  pro- 
videntially departed  from  "  (pp.  12-15). 

The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  ours,  and  the  portion 
of  it  thus  noted  clearly  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  there  is  no  essential  incompa- 
tability  between  theism  and  positivism.  The  last  part 
of  the  quotation  seems  to  allege  that  the  po&itivist  must 
deny  the  possibility  of  miracle,  at  least "  within  the  exist- 
ing order  of  the  universe  ;*'  but  that  all  who  are  claimed 
as  positivists— a  term,  in  some  cases,  nearly  synonymous 
with  students  of  physical  science— have  not,  in  fact, 
denied  the  possibility  of  miracle,  will  be  at  once  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  among  the  philosophers  so  claimed 
there  figure  Bacon  and  Newton  (pp.  6,  7). 

John  Stuart  Mill  himself  is  popularly  regarded  as  an 
atheist — that  is,  one  who  denies  the  existence  of  God ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he,  a  philoso- 
pher of  high  powers,  and  therefore  cautious  in  his  state- 
ments, holds  the  utterly  unphilosophical  position  which 
Foster  denounces.  One  passage  in  the  treatise  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  place  him 
side  by  side  with  Comte  in  the  region  of  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  Divine  existence ;  but  when  taken  in  the 
connection  in  which  it  occurs,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
is  looking  from  Comte's  point  of  view  or  his  own. 

He  has  just  said  of  Comte,  "  his  religion  is  without  a 
God"— that  is,  ignores  a  God :  it  is  not  meant  denies 
his  existence.    Then,  after  a  time,  he  proceeds, — 

"  But  to  be  just  to  any  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  not 
exclusively  from  an  opponent's  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of  the 
mind  which  propounds  it  Though  conscious  of  being  in  an 
extremely  small  minority,  we  venture  to  think  that  a  religion  may 
exist  without  belief  in  a  God,  and  that  a  religion  without  a  God 
may  be,  even  to  Christians,  an  instructive  and  profitable  object 
of  contemplation"  (p.  123). 

"  It  has  been  said  that  whoever  believes  in  the  infinite  nature 
of  duty,  even  If  he  believes  in  nothing  else,  is  religious"  (p.  134\ 

It  is  evident  that  at  furthest  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
does  not  go  beyond  the  Comte  position  in  unbelief ;  and 
if  in  the  passage  now  quoted  he  is  looking  simply  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  the  French  philosopher,  then  there 
is  no  passage  known  to  us  that  implies  him  to  he  other 
than  theistic  in  faith.  Nothing  can  he  more  pUin  than 
that  positivists  abstain  from  denying  the  existence  of 
Qod.  They  may  doubt  it,  but  certainly  do  nothing 
more.  Before  dealing  with  their  case,  brief  allusion 
must  be  made  to  another  class  of  men,  somewhat  akin 
to  positivists— we  mean  secularists— some  individuals  of 
whom  have  been  accused,  but,  we  believe,  unjustly,  of 
actual  atheism.  In  the  writings  of  one,  against  whom 
this  charge  has  been  brought,  we  remember  meeting  with 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  an  atheist,  but 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  conclusiveness  of  the  evidence 
adduced  to  prove  the  being  of  a  Qod.  In  other  words, 
he  also  doubted,  but  did  not  disbelieve.  We  have  found 
no  reason  to  hold  that  a  real  atheist  anywhere  exists. 
Sceptics  with  regard  to  the  Divine  existence  are  to  be 
found ;  and  as  minds  in  a  state  of  doubt  have  a  ten- 
dency to  pass  through  "  phases"  of  faith,  a  more  athe- 
istic phase  than  usual  may  at  times  be  temporarily 
reached ;  but  not  long  after  the  theistic  arguments  have 
waned  away,  and  even  seemed  to  disappear,  like  the 
moon  at  her  change,  a  streak  of  faith  will  be  sure  in  a 
little  to  return,  and  wax  large  and  bright,  tiU  it  is  not 
very  far  from  being  full-orbed. 

To  turn  attention  now  to  the  scepticism  or  doubt 
described.  Is  this  the  ultimate  resting-place  for  the 
philosophic  part  of  mankind  7  We  sincerely  demur  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is.  If  all  facts  were  equally  im- 
portant, then  positivism  would  be  a  perfect  philosophy. 
It  would  be  wise  to  limit  our  researches  to  those  facts 
which  were  most  easily  ascertainable,  and  disregard 
others  for  which  evidence  was  further  to  seek.  But 
when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  facts  differ  infinitely 
in  their  importance,  then  we  cannot  go  with  the  positive 
philosophers  in  confining  our  studies  to  those  which 
are  most  easily  proved.  A  mother  has  an  only  son  at 
sea.  She  has  also  sown  some  mignonette  seeds  in  a 
flower-pot.  Almost  simultaneously  she  learns^  though 
on  doubtful  evidence,  that  the  ship  in  which  her  son  is 
a  sailor  has  foundered,  and,  on  the  certain  evidence  of 
eyesight,  that  a  mignonette  seed  has  projected  a  first 
little  pair  of  leaflets  above  the  ground.  Is  she  to  ignore 
the  intelligence  that  her  boy  has  perished  because  its 
tnith  or  fiftlsity  requires  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
human  testimony,  while  to  occupy  herself  solely  witli 
the  mignonette  will  necessarily  conduct  her  to  positive 
results  on  that  particular  subj  ect  ?  Surely  inhuman  con- 
duct on  her  part  is  not  to  be  commended  as  philosophy, 
and  its  opposite  to  be  censured  as  obsolete  theology  or 
metaphysics.  It  strongly  appears  to  us  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  relative  importance  of  facts ; 
and  while  none  should  be  dismissed  as  worthless— for 
the  minutest  grain  of  truth  is  incalculably  precious- 


least  of  all  should  we  ignore  those  inquiries  which  tend 
to  establish  the  most  important  of  all  conceivable  fute, 
— the  being  of  a  God. 

Nor  can  we  admit  that  those  who,  like  Comte,  m 
prepared  neither  to  affirm  nor  to  deny  the  being  of  God, 
are  warranted  in  ignoring  the  subject  A  state  of  doubt 
whether  God  exists  ought  not,  and,  we  would  Tentore  to 
add,  cannot  be  a  state  of  rest.  It  should  be  one  of 
careful  inquiry  into  all  known  arguments  bearing  ettber 
in  favour  of  or  against  the  Divine  existence.  Of  oU) 
and  sometimes  even  now,  efforts  are  made  by  the  meta- 
physical to  construct  arguments  demonstrating,  bejond 
possibility  of  cavil  on  the  part  of  any  opponent,  the 
existence  of  God.  These^  if  they  succeeded,  would  be 
on  a  par  with  the  proof  called  by  math^naticisns  de- 
monstrative ;  and  they  would  no  sooner  be  uttered  thin 
all  minds  would  instantly  assent  to  their  truth.  There 
is  no  space  to  enter  on  a  consideration  of  them  here ; 
but  that  they  have  not  entirely  succeeded  in  their  object 
is  milnifest  from  this  consideration,  that  they  have  cot 
met  with  universal  acceptance.  Had  they  been  reall; 
demonstrative,  they  would  have  been  instantly  admitted 
by  positivists  and  other  doubters,  who  never  for  an  in- 
stant hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  two  and  two  arefoui, 
or  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

If  the  d  priori  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pivioe 
existence  which  have  been  brought  forward  are  accepted 
only  by  certain  minds,  then  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
being  of  a  God  were  placed,  as  all  other  facts  of  the  leist 
importance  to  our  destiny  are,  on  probable  evidence. 
In  weighing  the  validity  of  this  spedes  of  evidencei  one 
may  suppose  that  there  figures  before  his  mind's  eye  a 
pair  of  baUnces.  He  casts  into  one  scale  all  the  argn- 
ments  that  can  be  adduced  in  Csivour  of  an  alleged  fict, 
and  into  the  other  all  that  can  be  brought  forward 
against  it,  and  is  bound  to  accept  or  reject  the  alleged 
fact  as  the  one  scale  or  the  other  dips.  This  considera- 
tion we  strongly  urge,  as  the  immortal  Butier  does,  on 
the  notice  of  all  doubters.  Suppose,  now,  that  a  posi- 
tivist  doubts,  or,  like  his  master,  is  as  flur  from  denying 
as  he  is  from  affirming  the  existence  of  God.  It  be- 
comes his  solemn  duty  to  see  whether  or  not  he  cannot, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  resolve  his  doubt  Let  him 
cast  into  one  scale  all  the  arguments  he  knows  in 
favour  of  the  Divine  existence,  and  into  the  other  all 
(if  any)  that  he  knows  against  it  (for  our  part,  we  do  not 
know  any) ;  and  if  the  scale,  in  hit  estimation,  dip 
even  hy  a  hair-brecuUh  in  favour  of  the  Divine  txiU- 
ence,  he  becomes  morally  bound  to  accept  that  proposi- 
tion as  more  probable  than  its  opposite,  mid  in  aU 
respects  act  a^  if  his  doubt  had  departed,  and  evidence 
had  been  obtained  which  satisfied  him  of  the  ejtisteRd 
of  God. 
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BT  TH£  BEY.  H.  WAHD  BEECHER,  B&OOKLYN. 
{Frcm  foiihooming  *'  Life  of  Christ"  now  in  the  Tprtsa.) 


|H£  long  silence  is  ended  The  seclusion  is 
over,  with  all  its  wondrous  inward  expe- 
rience, of  which  no  record  has  been  made, 
and  which  must  therefore  be  left  to  a 
reverent  imagination.  Jesus  has  now  reached  the  age 
vhicb  custom  has  established  among  bis  people  for  the 
entrance  of  a  priest  upon  his  public  duty. 

But,  fiist,  another  voice  is  to  be  heard.    Before  the 
mlDistiy  of  Love  begins,  there  is  to  be  one  more  great 
prophet  of  the  Law,  who,  with  stern  and  severe  fidelity, 
shall  stir  the  conscience,  and,  as  it  were,  open  the  fur- 
rows in  which  the  seeds  of  the  new  life  are  to  be  sown. 
Such  men,  among  the  old  Jews,  became  prophets. 
Bat  a  prophet  was  more  than  one  who  foretold  events. 
He  forefelt  and  foretaught  high  moral  truths.    He  had 
escaped  the  thrall  of  passion  in  which  other  men  lived, 
and,  without  help  inherited  firom  old  civilizations,  by 
the  fiirce  of  the  Divine  Spirit  acting  upon  a  nature  of 
goiius  in  moral  directions,  he  went  ahead  of  his  nation 
aod  ol  his  age,  denouncing  evil,  revealing  justice, 
eDJoiDing  social  purity,  and  inspiring  a  noble  piety. 
A  prophet  was  bom  to  his  office.    Whoever  found  in 
himself  the  uprising  soul,  the  sensibility  to  divine  truth, 
the  impulse  to  proclaim  it,  might,  if  he  pleased,  be  a 
prophet,  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  declaring  the  truth 
and  enforcing  moral  ideas.    The  call  of  God,  in  aU  ages, 
hais  come  to  natures  already  prepared  for  the  office  to 
which  they  were  called.    Here  was  a  call  in  birth- 
structure.    This  was  well  understood  by  the  prophets. 
Jeremiah  explicitly  declares  that  he  was  created  to  the 
prophetic  office :  *'  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
sajmg,  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee ; 
and  before  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sancti- 
fied thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the 
nations ''  ( Jer.  L  4,  5).    When  Qod  calls  men,  he  calls 
thoroughly  and  begins  early. 

The  prophets,  although  wielding  great  influence,  seem 
not  to  have  been  inducted  into  office  by  any  ecclesias- 
tical authority.  There  was  no  provision,  at  least  in 
early  times,  for  their  continuance  and  succession  in  the 
community.  There  was  no  regular  succession.  Occa- 
sionally they  shot  up  from  the  people,  by  the  impulse 
of  their  own  natures,  divinely  moved.  They  were  con- 
hiied  to  no  grade  or  class.  They  might  be  priests  or 
commoners;  they  might  come  of  any  tribe.  In  two 
instances  eminent  prophets  were  women ;  and  one  of 
them,  Huldah,  was  of  such  repute  that  to  her,  though 
Jeremiah  was  then  alive  and  in  full  authority,  King 
Josiah  sent  for  advice  in  impending  public  danger 
(2  Kings  xxiL  14-20). 
The  prophetic  impulse  had  been  felt  long  before  the 


Levitical  institutes  were  framed.  Now  and  then,  at 
wide  intervals,  men  of  genius  had  arisen,  who  carried 
forward  the  moral  sentiment  of  their  age.  They  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  truth,  and  deepened  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men  moral  and  religious  obligations.  It  is 
only  through  the  imagination  that  rude  natures  can  be 
spiritually  influenced.  These  men  were  often  great 
moral  dramatists.  They  kept  themselves  aloof.  Some 
of  them  dwelt  in  solitary  places,  and  came  upon  the 
people  at  unexpected  moments.  The  prophets  were 
intensely  patriotia  They  were  the  defenders  of  the 
common  people  agunst  oppressive  rulers,  and  they 
stirred  them  up  to  throw  off  foreign  rule.  Wild  and 
weird  as  they  often  were,  awful  in  their  severity,  carry- 
ing justice  at  times  to  the  most  bloody  and  terrific 
sacrifices,  they  were  notwithstanding  essentially  humane, 
sympathetic,  and  good.  The  old  prophets  were  the 
men  in  whom,  in  a  desolate  age,  and  in  almost  savage 
conditions  of  society,  the  gentler  graces  of  the  soul 
took  refuge.  We  must  not  be  deceived  by  their  rugged 
exterior,  nor  by  the  battle  which  they  made  for  the 
right.  Humanity  has  its  severities  ;  and  even  love, 
striving  for  the  crown,  must  fight.  Like  all  men  who 
reform  a  corrupt  age,  the  rude  violence  of  the  prophets 
was  exerted  against  the  animal  that  is  in  man,  for  the 
sake  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

Had  there  been  but  the  influence  of  the  Temple  or  of 
the  Tabemade  to  repress  and  limit  the  outflow  of  those 
passions  which  make  themselves  channels  in  every 
society  of  men,  they  would  have  swept  like  a  flood,  and 
destroyed  the  foundations  of  civil  life.  It  was  the  pro- 
phet who  kept  alive  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 
He  taught  no  subtilties.  It  was  too  early,  and  this  was 
not  the  nation,  for  such  philosophy  as  sprung  up  in 
Qreeoe.  The  prophet  seized  those  great  moral  truths 
which  inhere  in  the  very  soul  of  man,  and  which  natural 
and  revealed  religion  hold  in  common.  Then:  own 
feelings  were  roused  by  mysterious  contact  with  the 
forces  of  the  invisible  world.  They  confronted  alike 
the  court  and  the  nation  with  audacious  fidelity.  Often 
themselves  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  exercising  the 
sacrificial  functions  of  the  priest  (as  in  the  instance  of 
Samuel),  yet  when,  in  later  times,  true  spirituality  had 
been  overlaid  and  destroyed  by  xitualism,  they  turned 
against  the  priest,  the  ritual,  and  the  Temple.  They 
trod  under  foot  the  artificial  sanctity  of  rel^ous  usages, 
and  vindicated  the  authority  of  morality,  humanity,  and 
simple  personal  piety  against  the  superstitions  and  the 
exactions  of  religious  institutions  and  their  officials. 

Considering  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
influence  allowed  him,  the  old  prophet  was  the  freest^ 
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speaking  man  on  record.  Not  the  king,  nor  his  coun- 
sellors, nor  priests,  nor  the  people,  nor  prophets  them- 
selves, had  any  terror  for  him.  When  the  solemn 
influence  coming  from  the  great  invisible  world  set  in 
upon  his  soul,  his  whole  nature  moved  to  it,  as  the  tides 
move  to  celestial  power. 

The  absolute  spontaneity  of  the  old  prophet^  in  con- 
trast with  the  perfunctory  priest,  is  admirabla  Out  of 
a  ritual  service  rigid  as  a  rock  is  seen  gushing  a  liberty 
of  utterance  that  reminds  one  of  the  rock  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  smitten  with  the  prophet's  rod.  Although 
the  prophets  were  the  religious  men,  far  more  revered 
for  sanctity  than  the  priests,  it  was  not  because  they 
held  aloof  from  secular  affairs.  They  were  often  men  of 
rigour,  but  never  ascetics.  They  never  despised  common 
humanity,  either  in  its  moral  or  in  its  secular  relations. 

The  prophet  was  sometimes  the  chief  justice  of  the 
nation,  as  Samuel ;  or  a  counsellor  at  court,  as  Nathan ; 
or  a  retired  statesman,  consulted  by  the  rulers,  as  Elisha; 
or  an  iron  reformer,  as  Elijah ;  or  the  ceuGor  and  theo- 
logian, as  Isaiah,  who,  like  Dante,  clothed  philosophy 
with  the  garb  of  poetry,  that  it  might  have  power  to 
search  and  to  purify  society.  But  whatever  else  he  was, 
the  prophet  was  the  great  exemplar  of  personal  freedom. 
He  represented  absolute  personal  liberty  in  religious 
thought.  He  often  opposed  the  government,  but  in 
favour  of  the  state ;  he  inveighed  against  the  Church, 
but  on  behalf  of  religion ;  he  denounced  the  people,  but 
always  for  their  own  highest  good. 

It  must  be  through  some  such  avenue  of  thought  that 
one  approaches  the  last  great  prophet  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  The  morning  star  of  a  new  era,  John  is  speedily 
lost  in  the  blaze  of  Him  who  was  and  is  the  "  Light  of 
the  world."  His  history  seems  short  The  child  of  pro- 
phecy—the youth  secluded  in  the  solitudes— the  voice 
in  the  wilderness—the  crowds  on  the  Jordan— the  grasp 
of  persecution— the  death  in  prison, — ^this  is  the  out- 
line of  his  story.  But  in  the  filling  up,  what  substance 
of  manhood  must  have  been  there,  what  genuine  power, 
what  moral  richness  in  thought  and  feeling,  what 
chivalric  magnanimity,  to  have  drawn  from  Jesus  the 
eulogy,  "  Among  those  that  are  bom  of  women  there  is 
not  a  greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist ! "  But 
liis  was  one  of  those  lives  which  are  lost  to  themselves 
that  they  may  spring  up  in  others.  He  came  both  in 
grandeur  and  in  beauty,  like  a  summer  storm,  which, 
falling  in  rain,  is  lost  in  the  soil,  and  reappears  neither 
as  vapour  nor  cloud,  but  transfused  into  flowers  and 
fruits. 

One  particular  prophet  was  singled  out  by  our  Lord 
as  John^s  prototype,  and  that  one  by  far  the  most  dra- 
matic of  all  the  venerable  brotherhood.  "  If  ye  will 
receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come  "  (Matt. 
xi.  14)— Elijah,  called  in  the  Septuagint  version  Elias. 
Malachi,  whose  words  close  the  canon  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  had  declared,  ''Behold,  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."    There  was,  therefore,  a 


universal  expectation  among  the  Jews  that  the  Messiih 
should  be  preceded  by  Elijah.*  It  was  an  expectation 
not  confined  to  the  Jews,  but  shared  by  the  outljing 
tribes  and  nations  around  Palestine.  There  is  do  leai 
interior  resemblance  between  John  and  Elijah.  Their 
times  were  not  alike.  There  are  not  elsewhere  in 
recorded  history  such  dramatic  elements  as  in  the  career 
of  Elijah.  Irregular,  almost  fitful,  Elijah  the  Tisbbite 
seemed  at  times  dean  gone  for  ever,  dried  up  like  a 
summei^s  brook.  Then  suddenly,  like  that  stream 
after  a  storm  on  the  hills,  be  came  down  with  a  flood. 
His  sudden  appearances  and  as  sudden  vanishings  were 
perfectly  natural  to  one  who  had  been  reared,  as  he  bad 
been,  among  a  nomadic  people,  not  unlike  the  Bedoaio 
Arabs.  But  to  us  they  seem  more  like  the  mystery  cf 
spiritual  apparitions.  When  the  whole  kingdom  and 
the  regions  round  about  were  searched  .*'t  him  in  vsIq 
by  the  inquisitorial  Jezebel,  then,  without  warning,  he 
appeared  before  the  court,  overawed  its  power,  and  car- 
ried away  the  people  by  an  irresistible  fascination. 
Almost  alone,  and  mourning  over  his  solitariness,  he 
buffieted  the  idolatrous  government  for  long  and  weary 
years  of  discouragement  His  end  was  as  wonderful  as 
his  career.  Caught  up  in  a  mighty  tempest,  he  disap- 
peared from  the  earth,  to  be  seen  no  more,  until,  in  the 
exquisite  vision  of  the  Transfiguration^  his  heaveolj 
spirit  blossomed  into  light,  and  bung  above  the  glowing 
Saviour  and  the  terrified  disciples. 

"  This  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come."  John  from 
his  childhood  had  been  reared  in  the  rugged  region  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  south-east  from  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem (Luke  i.  80).  His  raiment  was  a  doth  of  cameTs 
haur;  probably  a  long  robe  fastened  round  the  wustwith 
a  leathern  girdle.  Whether  he  lived  more  as  a  hermit 
or  as  a  shepherd  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  each  by  turns.  In  a  manner  which  is  pecnliarlj 
congenial  to  the  Oriental  imagination,  be  fed  his  moral 
nature  in  solitude,  and  by  meditation  gained  that  edoca- 


*  Stanley  says  of  this  prophet : — "  He  stood  alone  agaiut  Jexe- 
beL  He  Btands  alone  In  many  wnses  among  the  prophcto 
Nuned  In  the  bosom  of  Israel,  the  prophetical  portion.  VL  one 
may  so  say.  of  the  chosen  people,  vindicating  the  tme  reli^oa 
from  the  nearest  danger  of  overthrew,  setting  at  defiance  by  ia- 
visible  power  the  whole  forces  of  tlxe  Israelite  kingdom,  > 
reached  a  height  eqnal  to  that  of  Moses  and  Samuel  in  the  tnd. 
tions  of  his  country. 

"He  was  the  prophet  for  whose  return  in  later  yesis  Kj 
countrymen  have  looked  with  most  eager  hope.  The  Isst  prr- 
phet  of  the  old  dispensation  clung  to  this  consolation  in  tbe 
decline  of  the  state. 

"  In  the  gospel  history  we  find  this  expectation  constaotlj 
excited  in  each  successive  appearance  of  a  new  prophet  It  vis 
a  fixed  belief  of  the  Jews  that  he  had  appeared  again  and  sfsh, 
as  an  Arabian  merchant,  to  wise  and  good  rabbis  at  their  pr^^ai^ 
or  on  their  journeys.  A  seat  is  still  placed  for  him  to  supeiiQ- 
tend  the  circumcision  of  the  Jewish  children. 

**  Passover  after  Passover,  the  Jews  of  our  own  day  place  tie 
paschal  cup  on  the  table  and  set  the  door  wide  open,  belienne 
that  this  is  the  moment  when  Elijah  will  reappear. 

"  When  goods  are  found  and  no  owner  comes,  when  difficnlties 
arise  and  no  solution  appears,  the  answer  is,  '  Put  them  by  ^ 
Elijah  cornea ' " — Stanlbt,  History  o/ihe  Jeirish  Chvrrh,  Part  U . 
p.  290. 
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tion  which  with  Western  races  comes  by  the  aetivities 
of  a  benevolent  life. 

He  probably  surpassed  his  great  prototype  in  native 
power  and  in  the  importance  of  his  special  mission,  but 
fell  below  him  in  duration  of  action  and  dramatic  effect. 
Elijah  and  John  were  alike  nnconventional,  each  having 
a  strong  though  rude  individualism.  Living  in  the 
wilderness,  fed  by  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  which 
great  natures  find  in  solitude,  their  characters  had  woven 
into  them  not  one  of  those  soft  and  silvery  threads 
which  fly  back  and  forth  incessantly  from  the  shuttle  of 
civilized  life.  They  began  their  ministry  without  en- 
tanglements. They  had  no  yoke  to  breidc,  no  harness 
to  cast  off,  no  customs  to  renounce.  They  came  to 
society,  not^^-om  it 

Each  of  them,  single-handed,  attacked  the  bad  morals 
of  sodety  and  the  selfish  conduct  of  men.  Though  of 
a  priestly  family,  John  did  not  represent  the  Temple  or 
its  schools.  He  came  in  the  name  of  no  Jewish  sect  or 
party.  He  was  simply  "  the  voice  of  Oite  crying  in  the 
wilderness." 

John  was  Christ's  forerunner,  as  the  ploughman  goes 
before  the  sower.  Before  good  work  can  be  expected, 
there  must  be  excitement  The  turf-bound  surface  of 
communities  must  be  torn  up,  the  compacted  soil  turned 
to  the  air  and  light  Upon  the  rough  fiirrows,  and  not 
on  the  shorn  lawn,  is  there  hope  for  the  seed. 

This  great  work  of  arousing  the  nation  befitted  John. 
His  spirit  was  of  the  Law.    He  had,  doubtless,  like  his 
ancient  brethren  of  the  prophet  brood,  his  mysterious 
struggles  with  the  infinite  and  the  unknown.    He  had 
felt  the  sovereignty  of  conscience.    Right  and  wrong 
rose  before  his  imagination,  amidst  the  amenities  of  an 
indulgent  life,  like  Ebal  and  Gerizim  above  the  vale  of 
Samaria.    In  his  very  prime,  and  full  of  impetuous  man- 
hood, he  came  forth  from  the  wilderness,  and  began  his 
career  by  the  most  direct  and  unsparing  appeals  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people.    There  was  no  sensuous 
mysticism,  no  subtile  philosophy,  no  poetic  enchantment, 
no  tide  of  pleasurable  emotion.    He  assailed  human 
conduct  in  downright  earnest    He  struck  right  home  at 
the  unsheltered  sins  of  guilty  men,  as  the  axeman 
strikes.    Indeed,  the  axe  should  be  the  sign  and  symbol 
of  John.*    There  are  moods  in  men  that  invite  such 
moral  aggression  as  his.    When  a  huge  and  magnetic 
nature  appears,  with  power  to  grasp  men,  the  moral 
feeling  becomes  electric  and  contagious.    Whole  com- 
munities are  fired.    They  rise  up  against  their  sins  and 
self-indulgent  habits,  they  lead  them  forth  to  slaughter, 
as  the  minions  of  Baal  were  led  by  Elijah  at  Mount 
CanneL    Kot  the  grandest  commotions  of  nature,  not 
the  coming  on  of  spring,  nor  the  sound  of  summer 
stonns,  ia  more  sublime  than  are  these  moral  whirls,  to 
whicby  especially  in  their  grander  but  less  useful  forms, 


*  "  Afid  now  alBO  the  axe  Is  Uld  onto  the  root  of  the  trees : 
therefore  erery  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down,  aod  east  Into  the  lire  "  (Matt  iiL  10). 
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rude  men,  in  morally  neglected  communities,  are  power- 
fully addicted. 

The  wilderness  of  Judea,  where  John  began  his 
preaching,  reaches  on  its  northern  flank  to  the  river 
Jordan.  From  this  point  he  seems  to  have  made  brief 
circuits  in  the  vidnity  of  the  river  valley.  "  He  came 
into  all  the  country  about  Jordan"  (Luke  iii.  3).  But, 
as  his  fame  spread,  he  was  saved  the  labour  of  travel. 
''  There  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of  Judea " 
(Mark  L  5}— city,  town,  and  country.  The  population 
of  this  region  was  very  dense.  It  was  hirgely  a  Jewish 
population,  and  therefore  mercurial  in  feeling,  but  tena- 
cious of  purpose ;  easily  aroused,  but  hard  to  change ; 
not  willing  to  alter  its  course,  but  glad  to  be  kmdled 
and  accelerated  in  any  direction  already  begun.  An 
Oriental  nation  is  peculiarly  accessible  to  excitement, 
and  the  Jews  above  all  Orientals  were  open  to  its  influ- 
ence. Fanaticism  lay  dormant  in  evexy  heart.  Every 
Jew  was  like  a  grain  of  powder,  harmless  and  small  until 
touched  by  the  spark,  and  then  instantly  swelling  with 
irresistible  and  immeasurable  force.  Just  at  this  time, 
too,  the  very  air  of  Judea  was  full  of  feverish  expecta- 
tion. Its  people  were  sick  of  foreign  rule.  Their  pride 
was  wounded,  but  not  weakened,  or  even  humbled. 

The  Jews  were  the  children  of  the  prophets.  That 
one  Voice  cxying  in  the  wilderness  touched  the  deep  re- 
ligious romance  of  evexy  patriotic  heart.  It  was  like  the 
olden  time.  So  had  the  great  prophets  done.  Even 
one  of  less  greatness  than  John  would  have  had  a 
tumultuous  reception.  But  John  was  profoundly  in 
earnest  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  no  restraints 
or  commitments.  He  had  no  philosophy  to  shape  or 
balance,  no  sect  whose  tenets  he  must  respect,  no  re- 
putation to  guard,  and  no  deluding  vanity  of  an  influence 
to  be  either  won  or  kept  He  listened  to  the  voice  of  Gk)d 
in  his  own  soul,  and  spake  right  on.  When  such  an  one 
speaks,  the  bearts  of  men  are  targets,  his  words  are 
arrows,  and  multitudes  will  fall  down  wounded. 

And  yet  no  one  in  the  full  blessedness  of  Christian 
experience  can  look  upon  the  preaching  of  John  without 
sadness.  It  was  secular,  not  spiritual.  There  was  no 
future,  no  great  spirit-land,  no  heaven  above  his  world. 
The  Jewish  hills  were  his  horizon.  It  is  true  that  he 
saw  above  these  hills  a  hazy  light ;  but  what  that  light 
would  reveal  he  knew  not  How  should  he  ?  To  him  it 
seemed  that  the  Messiah  would  be  only  another  John,  but 
grander,  more  thorough,  and  wholly  irresistible.  '*  But 
he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I."  What 
would  this  mightier  than  John  be  ?  What  would  he 
do  ?  Only  this :  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire :  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he 
will  throughly  puige  his  floor,  and  will  gather  the 
wheat  into  his  gamer ;  but*the  chaff  he  will  bum  with 
fire  unquenchable.'* 

All  this  was  tme;  but  that  does  not  describe  the 
Christ  John  saw  him  as  one  sees  a  tree  in  winter— the 
bare  branches,  without  leaves,  flowers,  or  frait  What 
would  he  have  thought  if  he  had  heard  the  first  sermon 
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of  Jeans  at  Nazareth :  ''  He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised  "  ?  No  wonder  Jesus  said  of  him 
that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be 
greater  than  he !  John  would  have  said,  Purity  and 
then  divine  favour  ;  Christ,  Divine  favour  that  ye  may 
become  pure. 

This  great  Soul  of  the  Wilderness  was  sent  to  do  a 
preparatoiy  work,  and  to  introduce  the  true  Teacher. 
Though  he  represented  the  Law,  that  Law  had  not  in 
his  hands,  as  it  had  in  the  handling  of  the  priests,  lost 
all  compassion.  There  is  a  bold  discrimination  in  the 
Baptists 8  conduct  towards  the  ignonrnt  common  people 
and  the  enlightened  Pharisee.  "  What  shall  we  <iof"  is 
the  question  of  a  heart  sincerely  in  earnest ;  and  this 
question  brought  John  to  eadi  man's  side  like  a 
brother. 

Knowing  that  to  repent  of  particular  sins  was  an 
education  toward  a  hatred  of  the  principle  of  evil->-8ins 
being  the  drops  which  flow  from  the  fountain  of  sin- 
he  obliged  the  tax-gatherer  to  repent  of  a  tax-gatherer's 
sins,— extortion  and  avarice.  The  soldier  must  abandon 
his  peculiar  sins, — violence,  rapine,  greed  of  booty,  re^ 
vengeful  accusations  agMust  all  who  resisted  his  pre- 
datory habits.  Selfish  men,  liring  together,  prey  on  one 
another  by  the  endless  ways  of  petty  selfishness.  John 
struck  at  the  root  of  this  univeraal  self-indulgence 
when  he  commanded  the  common  people,  ^'  He  that 
hath  two  eoats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ; 
and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise."  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  had  seen  right  before  him  hungiy  and 
shivering  men  by  the  side  of  the  over-full  and  luxuri- 
ously clothed. 

There  were  others  in  the  crowd  besides  publicans  and 
sinners.  There  were  saints  there — at  least  the  Phari- 
sees thought  so.  They  looked  upon  others  with  sym- 
pathy, and  were  glad  that  the  common  people  repented. 
Although  they  themselves  needed  no  amendment,  it  yet 
could  do  no  harm  to  be  baptized,  and  their  pious  ex- 
ample might  encourage  those  who  needed  it!  This 
John  was  doing  good.  They  were  disposed  to  patronize 
him ! 

If  this  was  the  spirit  which  John  perceived,  no  won- 
der he  flashed  out  upon  them  with  such  lightning  strokes. 
**  0  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  7  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance."  These  dazzling  words  did  not  altogether 
offend,  for  the  Pharisees  were  sure  that  John  did  not 
quite  understand  that  they  were  the  choicest  and  most 
modem  instances  of  what  the  old  saints  had  been ! 
Looking  around  on  the  sun-bleached  gravel  and  mossless 
stones,  John  replied  to  theh:  thoughts :  "  Think  not  to 
say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  our  flEkther : 
for  I  say  unto  you,  that  Qod  Ls  able  of  these  stones  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham." 

A  study  of  the  fragments  of  John's  discourses  enables 
us  to  understand  the  relation  of  their  subject-matter  to 


the  spiritual  truths  which  Christ  nniblded.  He  dwelt 
in  the  truth  of  the  old  dispensation.  He  saw  tiie  tvi- 
light  of  the  coming  day,  but  did  not  comprehend  it.  He 
called  men  to  repentance,  but  it  was  repentance  of  tin 
as  measured  by  the  old  canons  of  moralitj.  He  csUed 
men  to  reformation,  but  not  to  r^neration.  He  lonh 
moned  men  back  to  the  highest  oonception  of  rectitade 
then  known ;  bat  he  did  not,  aa  Christ  did,  nuaemonlitj 
into  the  realm  of  spmtoality,  and  hold  fiirthanew  idetl 
of  character,  inoompaiabiy  higher  than  any  before 
taught  If  the  very  reformer  himself,  in  the  estimation 
of  Jesus,  was  less  than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  how  much  lower  must  his  rude  disciples  hive 
been  than  the  '^  new  man  in  Christ  Jesua ! " 

Ideals  are  the  true  germs  of  growth.  No  benefactor 
is  like  him  who  fills  life  with  new  and  fruitful  ideila. 
Christ  gave  to  every  duty  a  new  motive.  Svery  viitoe 
had  an  aspiration  for  something  yet  nobler.  He  carried 
forward  the  bounds  of  life,  and  assured  immortslitj  to 
the  worid  as  a  new  horizon.  He  Uew  away  the  mists  of 
the  schools,  and  the  nature  of  God  shone  out  with  re- 
doubled radiance.  He  was  the  God  of  the  Jews,  becanse 
he  was  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  He  was  King,  be- 
cause he  was  Father.  He  was  Sovereign,  becanae  Icfe 
reigns  throughout  the  universe.  He  suffered,  and 
thenceforth  altars  were  extinguished.  He  died,  and 
Sinai  became  Calvary.  Where  he  lay,  there  was  a  gar- 
den ;  and  flowers  and  fragrant  clusters  were  the  fit  sym- 
bols of  the  new  era. 

The  true  place  of  John's  preaching  cannot  be  so  vefl 
fixed  as  by  this  contrast  But  John  answered  the  end 
for  which  he  came.  He  had  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  He  had  stimulated,  even  if  he  had  not  en- 
lightened, the  public  conscience ;  and,  above  all,  he  had 
excited  an  eager  expectation  of  some  great  natiooal  de- 
liverance. 

The  Jew  had  deqi  moral  feeling,  but  little  spiritual- 
ity. His  moral  sense  was  strong,  but  narrow,  national, 
and  sdfish.  Tenacious  of  purpose,  elastic  and  tough, 
courageous  even  to  fanaticism,  heroic  in  suffering,  the 
one  element  needed  to  a  grand  naliional  character  was 
love.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  friends  and  hate  thine 
enemies  "  gave  ample  scope  to  his  nature ;  for  his  frieiHli 
were  few,  and  his  enemies  nearly  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  Hebrews  looked  for  a  Messiah,  and  he  was 
already  among  them.  Love  was  his  nature,  love  his 
mission,  and  his  name  might  have  been  called  Love. 
How  should  he  be  known  by  a  nation  who  were  prac- 
tised in  every  inflection  of  hatred,  but  who  had  ne^'er 
learned  the  spiritual  quality  of  love  ? 

Restiess  as  was  the  nation,  and  longing  for  divine 
intervention,  every  portent  was  quickly  noticed.  Fierce 
factions,  and  from  a  lower  plane  the  turbulent  people, 
watched  his  coming.  The  wretched  multitude — ^a  pre; 
by  turns  to  foreigners  and  to  their  own  counttymen^ 
had,  with  all  the  rest,  a  vague  and  superstitious  fiuth  of 
the  coming  Messiah.  Holy  men  like  Simeon,  and  de- 
vout people  like  Zacharias,  there  were  amidst  this  seeth- 
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ing  people,  who,  brooding,  loogiDg,  wailing,  chanted  to 
themselres  day  by  day  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  ''  My 
soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for 
the  morning'*  (Ps.  cxxz.  6).  As  loYcrs  that  watch  for 
the  (^pointed  coming,  and  start  at  the  quivering  of  a 
/eaf,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the  hamming  of  a  bee,  and 
grow  weaiy  of  the  tense  strain,  so  did  the  Jews  watch 
for  their  Deliverer.  It  is  one  of  the  most  piteous  sights 
of  history ;  especially  when  we  reflect  that  he  came, 
and  they  knew  him  not 

This  growing  excitement  in  all  the  region  around  the 
Jordan  sent  its  fiery  wave  to  Jerusalem.    The  Temple, 
with  its  keen  priestly  watchers,  heard  that  roice  in  the 
wilderness,  repeating  day  by  day,  with  awfol  emphasis, 
"Prepare,  prepare!  the  Lord  is  at  hand!"    With  all 
the  airs  of  arrogant  authority  came  down  from  the  San- 
hedrim priestly  questioners.    It  is  an  early  instance  of 
the  examination  of  a  young  man  for  licence  to  preach. 
"Who  art  thou?" 
"I  am  not  the  Christ" 
"  What  then,— art  thou  Elias  ?" 
"  I  am  not" 

"  Art  thou  that  prophet  ?" 
"No." 

"  Who  art  thou,  that  we  may  give  an  answer,  to  them 
that  sent  us  7    What  sayest  thou  of  thyself?" 

"I  am  the  Yoiob  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias." 

"  Why  baptazest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that  Christ, 
nor  Elias,  neither  that  prophet?" 

"  I  baptize  with  water.  But  thsbb  8TAin>ETH  Oxb 
.vMo^ra  Tou  whom  ye  know  not  He  it  is  that,  coming 
after  me,  is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I 
am  not  worthy  to  unloose." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  effect  of  John's  replies 
open  the  Council  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  simply  a  denial 
of  &eir  authority.  It  was  an  appeal  from  Ritual  to 
Conscience.  He  came  home  to  men  with  direct  and 
personal  appeal,  and  refused  the  old  forms  and  sacred 
channels  of  instruction ;  and  when  asked  by  the  proper 
authorities  for  his  credentials,  he  gave  his  name,  "  A 
Voice  in  the  Wilderness,"  as  if  he  owed  no  obligation 
to  Jerusalem,  but  only  to  Nature  and  to  Qod. 

Already,  then,  theur  Messiah  was  mingling  in  the 
throng.  He  was  looking  upon  men,  and  upon  John, 
bat  was  not  recognized.  What  his  thoughts  were  at 
the  scenes  about  him  every  one's  own  imagination  must 
reveal 

On  the  day  following  the  visit  of  this  committee  from 
Jerusalem,  as  John  was  baptizing,  there  came  to  him 
one  Jesus  from  Nazareth,  and  asked  to  be  baptized. 
John  had  been  forewarned  of  the  significant  sign  by 
which  he  sboald  recognize  the  Messiah :  <'  He  that  sent 
me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost"    Although  that  signal  had  not  been  given,  yet 


he  recognized  Jesus.  Whether,  being  cousins,  they  had 
ever  met,  we  know  not  It  is  evident  that  they  were  in 
sympathy,  each  having  fully  heard  of  the  other.  Per- 
haps they  had  met  year  by  year  in  the  feasts  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  which  we  know  that  Christ  went  up,  and  at 
which  John,  as  a  man  of  the  old  dispensation  and  a 
thorough  Jew,  heart  and  soul,  was  even  more  likely  to 
have  been  present 

How  fierce  had  been  the  reply  of  the  Baptist  when 
the  Pharisees  asked  to  be  baptized !  How  gentle  was 
his  bearing  to  Jesus,  and  how  humble  his  expostulation ! 
*'  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou 
to  me  ?"  His  heart  recognized  the  Christ,  even  before 
the  descent  of  the  Spirit 

Equally  beautiful  is  the  reply  of  Jesus.  He  had  not 
yet  been  made  known  by  the  brooding  Spirit  He  had 
neither  passed  his  probation,  nor  received  that  enlarged 
liberty  of  soul  which  was  to  be  to  him  the  signal  for  his 
peculiar  ministry.  He  was  simply  a  citizen  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  under  the  law,  and  he  was 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  people,  "  that  in  all 
things  he  might  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren"  ''of 
the  seed  of  Abraham." 

They  went  down  together — the  son  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  son  of  Mary,  John  and  Jesus  —  into  the  old  river 
Jordan,  that  neither  hastened  nor  slackened  its  current 
at  their  coming ;  for  the  Messianic  sign  was  not  to  be 
from  the  waters  beneath,  but  from  the  heavens  above. 
Hitherto  the  Jordan  had  been  sacred  to  the  patriotic 
Jew  from  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  common- 
wealth and  of  the  kingdom  Another  Jesus*  had  once 
conveyed  the  people  from  their  wanderings  across  this 
river  dry-shod.  The  Jordan  had  separated  David  and 
his  pursuers  when  the  king  fled  from  his  usurping  son. 
Elijt^  smote  it  to  let  him  and  Elisha  go  over,  and  ere 
long  Elisha  returned  alone.  The  Jordan  was  a  long 
silvery  thread,  on  which  were  strung  national  memories 
through  many  hundred  years.  But  all  these  histories 
were  outshone  by  the  new  occurrence.  In  all  Christen- 
dom to-day  the  Jordan  means  Christ's  baptism.  Pro- 
foundly significant  as  was  this  event — the  first  outward 
step  by  wiiich  Jesus  entered  upon  his  ministry — it  was 
followed  by  another  stUl  more  striking  and  far  more 
important  Jesus  ascended  from  the  Jordan  looking 
up  and  praying  (Luke  iii.  21).  As  he  gazed,  the  sky 
was  cleft  open,  and  a  beam  of  light  flashed  forth,  and, 
alighting  upon  him,  seemed  in  bodily  shape  like  a  dove. 
Instantly  a  voice  spake  from  out  of  heaven,  *'  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased"  (Matt 
iii.  17). 

We  know  not  what  opening  of  soul  came  from  this 
divine  light  We  know  not  what  cords  were  loosed  and 
what  long-bound  attributes  unfolded— as  buds  held  by 
winter  unroll  in  the  spring.     But  from  this  moment 

*  In  the  Hebrew  the  name  Saviour  appears  under  the  dllTerent 
forms — Ho«Aea  (Oshea);  Jefioshua  ( Joshua};  later  Hebreur,  Jeahua 
(Greek,  Jeavs). 
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Jesiis  became  Tiis  Chbist.  lie  relinquished  his  home 
and  ordinary  labours.  He  assumed  an  authority  never 
lefore  manifested,  and  moved  with  a  dignity  never 
afterwards  laid  aside.  We  cannot,  by  analysis  or 
analogy,  discern  and  set  forth  the  change  wrought 
within  him  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
those  who  look  with  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  any  great 
exaltation  of  soul  divinely  inspired,  may  do  well  to  see 
what  often  befalls  men. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  men,  at  certain  periods  of 
their  lives,  experience  changes  which  are  like  another 
birth.  The  new  life,  when  the  passion,  and  still  more 
significantly  when  the  sentiment,  of  love  takes  full  pos- 
session of  the  soul,  is  familiar.  Great  men  date  their 
birth  from  the  hour  of  some  great  inspiration.  Even 
from  human  sources— from  individual  men  and  from 
society— electric  influences  dart  out  upon  susceptible 
natures,  which  change  their  future  history.  How  much 
more  powerful  should  this  be  if  there  is  a  Divine  Spirit ! 
If  secular  influence  has  transforming  power,  how  much 
more  divine  influence ! 

The  universal  belief  of  the  Church,  that  men  are  the 
subjects  of  sudden  and  transforming  divine  influences, 
is  borne  out  by  facts  without  number.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary and  interesting  phenomena  in  mental  history 
are  those  which  appear  in  religious  conversions.  Men 
are  overwhelmed  with  influences  to  which  they  were 
before  strangers.  Without  changing  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  the  mind,  the  balance  of  power  is  so  shifted 
that  dominant  animal  passions  go  under  the  yoke,  and 
dormant  moral  sentiments  spring  up  with  amazing 
energy.  With  such  sudden  transformations  within, 
there  follows  a  total  outward  revolution  of  manners, 
morals,  actions,  and  aims.  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
instance  is  Paul's.  But  inward  changes,  without  the 
external  brilliancy,  have  been  made  in  thousands  of 
men  and  of  women,  full  as  thorough  and  transforming 
as  that  of  the  great  apostle.  Indeed,  such  changes  are 
no  longer  rare  or  remarkable  ;  they  are  common  and 
familiar.  And  even  though  we  should  join  those  who, 
admitting  the  change,  account  for  It  upon  the  lowest 
theory  of  natural  principles,  the  main  thing  which  we 
have  in  view  would  still  be  gained— namely,  to  show 
that  the  human  soul  is  so  organized  thst,  when  brought 
under  certain  influences,  it  is  susceptible  of  sudden  and 
complete  transformation. 

If  it  is  thus  impressible  at  the  hands  of  secular  in- 
fluence, how  much  more  if  there  be  admitted  a  divine 
enei^gy — as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of  divine  will— in 
which  all  material  worlds  float,  and  out  of  which  physi- 
cal laws  themselves  flow,  as  rills  and  rivers  from  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir !  But  the  soul  upon  which  the 
Spirit  descended  over  the  Jordan  was  divine.  It  was  a 
divine  nature,  around  which  had  been  bound  cords  of 
restramt,  now  greatly  loosened,  or  even  snapped,  by  the 
sacred  flame ;  with  attributes  repressed,  self-infolded, 
but  which  now,  at  the  celestial  touch,  were  roused  to 
something  of  their  pristine  sweep  and  power. 


All  before  this  has  been  a  period  of  waiting.  Tpon 
his  ascent  from  the  Jordan,  Jesus  the  Christ,  indued 
with  power  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  steps  into  a  new  sphere. 
He  is  now  to  appear  before  his  people  as  a  dirine 
teacher,  to  authenticate  his  high  claims  by  acts  so  far 
above  human  power  that  they  shall  evince  the  divine 
presence ;  and  finally  to  be  offered  up,  through  sofferiog 
unto  death,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin — the  one  victim^  which 
shall  for  ever  supenede  all  other  sacrifices.  Here,  then, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  begins  the  new  dispen- 
sation. 

There  is  a  remarkable  symmetry  of  mystery  about 
John.  He  had  all  his  life  lived  apart  from  society,  un- 
knowing and  unknown.  Standing  by  the  side  of  the 
Jordan,  he  made  himself  felt  in  all  Jadea  and  througb- 
out  Galilee.  The  wise  men  of  his  time  sought  in  vain 
to  take  his  measure.  Like  all  men  who  seek  to  reduce 
moral  truth  to  exact  forms  and  proportions,  the  Phari- 
sees had  their  gauge  and  mould ;  and  John  would  not 
fit  to  any  of  them.  If  he  was  not  Messiah,  or  Elias, 
or  that  prophet,  he  might  as  well  have  been  nobody. 
They  could  not  understand  him ;  and  when  he  described 
himself  as  a  voice  to  men's  consciences  from  the  wilder- 
ness, it  must  have  seemed  to  his  questioners  either 
insanity  or  mockery. 

We  are  better  informed  of  his  true  nature  and  pur- 
poses :  yet  how  little  of  his  disposition,  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  habits,  the  style  of  his  discourse,  his 
struggles  with  himself,  his  alternations  of  hope  and  fear, 
do  we  know !  Looking  back  for  the  man  who  moved 
the  whole  of  Palestine,  we  can  say  only  that  he  was  the 
"  Voice  from  the  Wilderness."  Though  the  history  of 
our  Lord  will  require  some  further  notice  of  John  bj- 
and-by,  yet  we  may  here  appropriately  finish  what  little 
remains  of  his  personal  history. 

He  continued  to  preach  and  to  baptize  for  some  time 
after  Christ  entered  upon  his  mission,  ascending  the 
Jordan  from  near  Jericho— where  it  is  supposed  that  he 
began  his  baptismal  career— to  Bethany  (not  Bethabara], 
beyond  Jordan,  and  then,  still  higher,  to  iEnon.    His 
whole  ministry  is  computed  to  have  been  sometliii^ 
over  two  years.    Herod  Antipas  had  long  looked  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  John's  influence.    No  man  who  conld 
call  together  and  sway  such  multitudes  as  John  did 
would  be  looked  upon  with  favour  by  an  Oriental  desf^ot 
It  only  needed  one  act  of  fidelity  on  the  prophetTs  part 
to  secure  his  arrest     John  publidy  denounced  the 
wickedness  of  Herod,  and  particularly  his  indecent 
marriage  with  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  Herodias,  wh«' 
eloped  from  Philip  to  many  Herod  Antipas.     John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Machxrus,  which  stood 
on  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  one  of  the  streams  empty- 
ing into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  east,  and  not  far  frvm 
its  shores.    There  John  must  have  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  a  considerable  period  of  time.    It  was  not 
Herod's  intention  to  do  him  further  harm ;  but  Hero- 
dias could  not  forgive  the  sting  of  his  public  rebuke, 
and  watched  for  his  destruction.    Not  long,  however. 
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hid  she  to  wait  By  her  voluptuoas  danciug  upon  a 
state  occasion,  at  a  banquet,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
won  from  the  king  the  boon  of  choosing  her  own  reward. 
Instnicted  by  her  vindictive  mother,  she  demanded  the 
head  of  John.  With  a  passing  regret  the  promise  was 
kept:  and  the  feast  went  on.  John's  disciples  boried 
liis  body.  Thus  ended  the  earthly  life  of  this  child  of 
jTomise— the  solitary  hermit,  the  ardent  reformer,  the 
last  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  line. 

It  was  upon  these  mountuns  of  Moab,  or  in  their 
ravines,  that  Moses  was  buried.  Thus  the  first  great 
prophet  of  Israel  and  the  last  one  were  buried  near  to 
each  other,  outside  of  the  Promised  Land,  amidst  those 
dark  hills  beyond  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  is 
a  striking  analogy,  also,  in  another  respect.  Moses 
came  only  to  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land,  the 


object  of  his  whole  life's  labour.  He  looked  to  the 
north,  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  over  the  whole  of  it 
''  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou 
shalt  not  go  over  thither." 

John  had  gone  before  the  promised  Messiah,  to  pre- 
pare  his  way,  and  to  bring  in  the  new  dispensation ; 
but  he  himself  was  not  permitted  to  enter  upon  it.  Out 
of  his  prison  he  sent  to  Jesus  an  anxious  inquiiy,  <<  Art 
thou  he  that  should  oome,  or  look  we  for  another?'* 
The  account  which  his  disciples  brought  back  must 
have  sssured  his  lonely  heart  that  the  Messiah  h.id 
come.  His  spirit  beheld  the  dawning  day  of  holiness, 
flCnd  was  dismissed. 

Until  this  day  no  one  knows  where  either  Moses  or 
John  was  buried.  They  were  alike  in  the  utter  hiding 
of  their  graves. 
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|N  this  parable,  and  in  that  of  the  leaven, 
which  follows  it,  the  Qreat  Teacher  shifts 
the  point  of  view  from  which  to  contem- 
plate the  spiritual  kingdom.  It  is  thus 
a  completely  different  aspect  of  that  kingdom  which  is 
discovered  to  us  here.  In  the  two  parables  preceding 
these,  under  the  similitude  of  a  true  and  a  false  wheat, 
we  are  shown  first  how  men  spring  up  in  the  favour  of 
God,  yielding  fruit  to  his  glory ;  and  next,  how  wicked 
men  grow  up,  introducing  confusion  into  the  kingdom, 
and  yielding  an  evil  fruit,  which  God  must  separate 
from  the  other.  But  now  we  are  to  see  what  are  the 
provisions  of  the  kingdom  for  influencing  those  who  are 
its  subjects.  In  their  relation  to  Qod's  kingdom  men 
have  been  distinguished  into  two  classes,  subjects  and 
aliens.  The  individuality  of  the  members  of  the  king- 
dom thus  received  prominence.  They  are  as  thoroughly 
distinguishable  as  the  separate  stalks  of  wheat  which 
are  seen  waving  in  the  breeza 

In  the  parable  before  us  all  is  changed.  The  unity 
of  the  kingdom  is  conspicuous,  while  the  individuality 
of  its  ineiubers  becomes  subordinate.  The  figure  is 
changed  accordingly.  The  kingdom  is  a  tree ;  the 
members  are  as  birds  sheltering  in  its  branches,  and,  as 
with  birds  in  such  a  position,  their  distinguishing 
features  are  not  clearly  recognized.  The  general  form 
of  the  parable  shows  that  it  is  designed  to  represent  the 
order  or  system  set  up  by  God  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
men.  The  kingdom  here  appears  as  an  organic  whole, 
which  is  the  source  of  blessings  for  all  who  come  under 
it.  This  being  implied  in  the  representation  by  a  single 
tree,  we  must  settle  at  the  outset  what  is  the  view  of 
the  kingdom  thereby  introduced.  If  in  one  sense  the 
members  constitute  the  kingdom,  that  is  not  the  sense 


here  conveyed,  for  they  are  not  the  tree,  but  the  birds 
in  the  tree.  The  Saviour  is  not  here  presented  as  the 
beginning,  centre,  and  source  of  all ;  for  if  he  were  the 
tree,  then  were  his  disciples  the  branches,  as  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  He  is  the  man 
who  took  the  mustard  seed;  and  sowed  it  in  his  field. 
The  Lord  and  his  disciples  having  thus  a  distinct  place 
in  the  parable,  quite  apart  from  the  tree  which  is  the 
outstanding  feature  in  it,  we  are  separated  from  a 
particular  and  a  general  reference— from  a  contempla- 
tion of  Christ  himself,  and  afterwards  of  his  people, 
who  are  his  representatives  on  the  earth.  And  further, 
we  are  completely  precluded  from  references  to  the 
lowliness  of  the  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  feebleness  of 
his  infancy,  sometimes  understood  as  implied  in  the 
image  of  the  little  seed.  The.  incongruity  of  the 
description,—"  the  least  of  all  seeds*'— as  attributed  to 
the  Divine  Redeemer,  is  so  glaring,  as  to  warn  us  off 
from  such  methods  of  interpretation.  The  kingdom  is 
here  represented  as  something  to  which  men  come,  and 
in  coming  to  which  they  receive  shelter  and  quickening. 
At  first  sight  we  might  regard  this  as  pointing  to  the 
Church,  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  this  might  have  been  accepted  as  accurate  had  it 
been  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  represented  the 
members  of  the  Church ;  but  when  the  members  are 
not  the  branches,  but  are  sheltered  among  the  branches, 
and  when  the  mustard  tree  is  selected  as  the  appro- 
priate type,  something  distinct  from  the  Church  seems 
intended.  Both  in  this  parable,  and  in  that  of  the 
leaven,  we  understand  the  reference  to  be  to  the  trutii 
of  the  kingdom  ;  this  parable  being  concerned  with  the 
outward  exhibition  of  the  truth— that,  with  the  inward 
and  hidden  application  of  it.    As  in  the  later  of  the 
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twO|  the  leaven  is  certainly  not  the  Church,  so  neither 
is  the  tree,  in  that  now  to  be  considered.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  a  kingdom  of  tnith  ;  this  truth  is  out- 
wardly displayed  to  the  world  through  the  Church,  and 
inwardly  appUed  to  the  souls  of  men  by  the  Spirit ;  and 
in  harmony  with  this  twofold  adaptation  we  have  two 
parables,  the  one  representing  the  visible,  the  other  the 
hidden  operation  of  the  truth  revealed  in  Jesus,  as  the 
Word,  or  revealer  of  the  Father,  who  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us. 

The  truth  of  the  gospel— the  truth  as  to  the  pardon- 
ing mercy  and  renewing  grace  provided  in  Jesus,  the 
crucified  one— was,  as  a  very  little  seed,  planted  in  the 
earth  by  the  Messiah,  and  ^t  so  quietly  that  the  act 
hardly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  act  was  not  understood  even  by  those 
who  observed  it  The  future  must  discover  the  import- 
ance for  the  world  of  the  sowing  of  this  little  seed.  It 
was  destined  to  spring  up,  and  attain  a  great  stature, 
spreading  itself  forth  on  every  side,  and  attracting 
attention  all  around. 

That  the  mustard  tree  was  selected  in  preference  to 
the  olive,  or  the  sycamore,  or  the  cedar,  or  the  fig,  or 
the  vine,  merely  by  accident,  or  because  it  was  seen  grow- 
ing near,  no  one  will  imagine  who  has  critically  examined 
the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  There  is  so  obviously, 
in  his  discourses,  an  exercise  of  careful  selection  even 
in  details,  and  so  plainly  an  end  to  be  served  by  the 
selection  made,  that  we  are  deterred  from  passing  super- 
ficially over  any  distinctive  term.  He  has  selected  a 
tree  whose  seed  is  small,  as  compared  with  the  height  it 
attains— a  firuit-bearing  tree,  and  a  tree  whose  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  its  pungency.  These  features  are  not 
afiected  by  disputes  as  to  whether  the  plant  intended  is 
the  common  mustard  plant,  or  the  mustard  tree,  known 
by  the  name  of  khardal  {Sahadora  persiea),  as  Br. 
Royle  has  maintained.  The  dispute  concerns  only  the 
matter  of  height,  and  not  the  properties  of  the  tree — 
the  difiference  between  seven  feet  and  twenty-five  ;  and 
on  the  ground  of  height  alone  we  prefer  Dr.  Boyle^s 
view.  But  the  properties  are  the  same  in  either  case. 
The  mustard  seed  was  proverbial  for  its  smallness ;  and 
in  this  fact  one  of  the  required  elements  of  analogy  was 
gained.  But  in  its  fruit  there  is,  no  doubt,  something 
additbnally  important  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
It  is  not  the  cedar  which  is  chosen,  for  the  Lord  seeks 
a  tree  which  will  yield  fruit,  and  not  merely  timber ;  he 
takes  a  tree  whose  main  use  is  found  in  its  continued 
growth,  and  not  in  its  being  cut  down,  and  divided 
asunder.  It  is  not  the  vine  which  is  selected,  for  that 
is  otherwise  appropriated,  that  the  branches  may  repre- 
sent believers  yielding  the  fruits  of  righteousness  unto 
Qod,  whereas  this  is  taken  to  indicate  the  yielding  of 
fruit  for  the  use  of  man.  If,  then,  we  are  correct  in 
understanding  the  tree  to  represent  gospel  truth,  we 
shall  find  a  natural  course  of  analogical  teaching. 

The  truth  known  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  may  be  said 
to  embody  the  constitution  of  God's  kingdom.     This 


truth  discovers  the  terms  on  which  men  may  become 
subjects  of  the  kingdom,  the  rights  and  privQeges  of  its 
subjects,  and  the  prospects  in  store  for  them.  It  is 
truth  bearing  on  duty,  and  also  on  privilege  ;  it  im- 
poses obligations,  and  it  guarantees  privileges.  It  is 
thus  appropriately  the  constitution  of  a  kingdom,  as  this 
truth  is  proclaimed  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  be  np- 
held  by  his  power  and  authority.  All  truth  is  fitly 
represented  as  a  tree— a  germ  planted  in  the  world, 
which  shows  its  vitality  by  shooting  up,  and  spreading 
fori;h  its  branches.  The  truth  made  known  in  Jesus, 
constituting,  by  its  reception  of  men,  a  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  is  properly  represented  as  a  tree  providing 
shelter  and  yielding  fruit 

While,  however,  a  tree  affords  natural  symbolism  in  this 
case,  we  must  dwell  on  the  specialties  involved  in  tbe 
selection  of  the  mustard  tree.  First,  and  most  prominent 
among  these,  is  the  smallness  of  the  seed  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  tree.  The  mustard  seed  is  spoken 
of  as  "  the  least  of  all  seeds."  This  is  not  meant  as  an 
absolute  statement,  but  is  introduced  as  a  proverbial  one. 
"  Small  as  a  mustard  seed,"  was  a  current  expression 
among  the  people  to  indicate  anything  insignificantlj 
small  The  Saviour  accepts  this  as  representing  the  seed 
of  truth  he  was  then  placing  in  the  earth.  In  doing  so, 
he  does  no  more  than  indicate  what  most  of  the  people 
thought  of  the  revelation  he  had  made.  To  many  of 
them  it  was  insignificant  indeed.  To  some  it  appeared 
as  no  seed,  but  a  mere  dried  and  withered  husk ;  some- 
thing of  so  little  worth  that,  if  once  put  in  the  ground, 
it  should  be  buried  forever,  and  no  more  beard  of.  Bat 
he  who  brings  it,  and  leaves  it  in  the  earth,  sajs  it  is 
indeed  small,  but  it  is  a  teed;  it  has  vitality,  and  needs 
no  more  than  to  be  left  in  order  to  live  and  grow  apace. 
Few  may  observe  the  sowing  of  this  seed,  and  few  of 
those  who  do  may  have  much  prospect  of  its  growth. 
But  the  Lord  himself  has  no  misgiving.  That  whidi 
finds  only  a  hiding-place  in  Palestine  will  spring  op, 
and  shoot  forth  on  every  side,  until  it  arouse  world-wide 
interest  This  is  the  confidence  of  the  great  Teacher 
who  proclaims  the  truth,  but  finds  small  acceptance  for 
it  He  is  like  the  man  who  has  put  a  single  mostard 
seed  in  his  garden,  and  has  set  a  mark  to  indicate  tbe 
spot  He  is  content  to  wait,  and  when  the  first  feeble 
signs  of  growth  appear,  he  knows  well  to  what  extent 
the  plant  shall  yet  expand.  The  reality  is  greater  than 
the  analogy.  It  is  natural  that  the  God  of  creation 
should  draw  thence  the  illustrations  of  his  procedoie  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace.  But  to  understand  aright  saeb 
illustrations  as  are  employed  in  this  way  by  our  dirine 
Redeemer,  we  must  rise  from  man's  doing  to  what  is 
God*s  own  part.  The  man  who  sows  his  mustard  seed 
has  some  reason  to  acknowledge  his  uncertainty  as  to  the 
growth.  There  are  many  adverse  influences  which  msf 
obstruct  it.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  divine 
procedure.  The  God  who  gives  the  seed  provides  tbe 
sunshine  and  the  rain  to  nourish  its  growth.  And  so 
the  God  who  gives  gospel-truth  provides  the  Spirit* s 
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qaiokening  power  to  make  that  troth  extend  its  range 
of  influence  all  over  the  world.  Men  may  cut  down  the 
tree  to  its  veryi:oots,  but  it  will  sprout  again,  and  grow 
strong  as  before.  Men  may  despise  this  troth  hid  in 
the  midst  of  the  earth — they  may  in  their  heart  dislike 
it— they  may  first  scorn  those  who  receive  it,  and  then 
attempt  to  banish  the  troth  from  the  earth  by  fierce 
persecutions  directed  against  those  who  delight  in  it  and 
proclaim  it.  All  these  things  have  taken  place  in  the 
gereral  lands  in  which  the  growth  of  the  tree  has  become 
apparent  But  all  with  little  effect  The  scorn  has  not 
withered  itr— the  wrath  of  man  has  not  prevented  the 
growth  of  its  branches— the  fire  has  not  scorched  it  He 
who  planted  the  seed  has  quietly  looked  down  from 
heaven's  height,  and  beheld  the  attempts  to  inflict  injury 
upon  the  tree  of  his  planting.  He  has  witnessed  tftiem 
unmoTed,  while  he  himself  has  provided  the  sunshine 
and  the  moisture  by  which  it  has  been  nourished.  That 
whidi  is  false  may  grow  quickly  as  the  thorns,  yet  soon 
dt8^>pear ;  while  that  which  is  trae  grows  slowly,  but 
is  of  sure  continuance.  Error  begins  to  wither  at  the 
top;  its  development  is  its  destruction.  Troth  has 
strength  to  flourish  wi^h  the  most  extended  growth, 
becoming  stronger  and  firmer  in  its  roots  the  higher  its 
branches  rise. 

If,  tiien,  the  growth  of  the  tree  be  certain,  God  nourish- 
ing it,  and  man  being  unable  to  hinder,— such  growth 
means  extension  of  shelter  for  men  throughout  the 
world.     As  there  is  a  development  of  troth,  and  spe- 
cially of  theological  troth',  concerning  which  we  hear 
much  at  present,  it  seems  essential  here  to  remark  that 
the  present  parable  cannot  apply  to  that.    There  is  a 
development  of  human  thought  on  things  sacred  which 
we  may  speak  of  as  in  every  way  Intimate,  for  the 
God  of  Bevelation,  in  discovering  to  us  the  essential,  has 
been  pleased  to  leave  open  a  wide  field.of  speculation. 
But  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  reference  in  this 
parable  to  such  speculation.    In  so  fiu-  as  God's  king- 
dom is  a  kingdom  of  troth,  it  must  be  complete  in  itself 
from  the  beginning  and  throughout    It  must  consist 
in  troth  which  God  gives  as  constituting  his  kingdom, 
and  which  every  man  must  receive  in  order  to  be  a 
member  of  that  kingdom.    If  we  regard  it  in  any  other 
light,  we  shall  be  forced  to  maintain  that  God's  kingdom 
is  not  properly  existent  until  speculation  on  more  re- 
condite questions  completes  itself;  and  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  development^  men  do  not  experience  the  full 
benefit  of  the  kingdouL    But  this  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  the  parable,  in  which  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  fully  represented  in  the  seed,  and  in  the  first 
slender  growth.    The  growth  here  meant  is  thus  plainly 
the  extended  discovery  of  the  same  fundamental  truth, 
as  an  accompaniment  of  which  there  is  an  extended  ex- 
perience  of  its  comforts.    These  two  go  together,  and 
are  essential  to  each  other.    There  is  an  outstretching 
of  the  gospel  troth,  and  an  ingathering  of  more  men 
under  its  branches,  that  they  may  shelter  themselves 
under  the  mercy  and  love  here  discovered.    As  the  birds 


find  the  branches  ready  for  them,  so  do  men  find  the 
troth  of  God  provided  that  they  may  have  rest  under 
its  cover.  This  being  of  the  very  essence  of  the  par- 
able, shows  how  certainly  the  growth  of  the  kingdom 
must  be  regarded  as  a  wider  revelation  of  the  troth  and 
a  wider  acceptance  of  it  This  makes  speculation  a  con- 
sequence and  accompaniment  of  the  kingdom,  but  no 
essential  part  of  it,  so  that  the  simple  believer  reaps  the 
benefit  of  his  faith  by  quietly  reposing  under  shadow  of 
the  mercy  and  grace  discovered  in  Jesus. 

But  the  parabolic  meaning  is  unexhausted,  if  we  rest 
content  with  the  thought  of  shelter  or  refuge  for  men, 
which  is  no  doubt  prominent  The  branches  and  leaves 
of  any  tree  will  suffice  to  symbolize  shelter.  But  in 
choosing  the  mustard  tree,  our  Lord  selected  a  tree 
which  yielded  fruit  of  a  very  distinct  kind,  and  of  which 
the  birds  of  the  air  were  particularly  fond.  So  strong 
was  this  liking  for  its  fruit,  that  numbers  made  this  tree 
their  favourite  retreat,  bdng  attracted  thither  not  merely 
by  its  pleasant  shade,  but  also  by  the  relish  they  had 
for  its  seed.  In  this,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  Saviour  saw 
appropriate  significance.  The  pungency  and  stimulat- 
ing power  of  the  seed  were  relished  by  the  birds  of  the 
country,  in  this  relation  well  named  the  birds  of  heaven, 
as  they  are  made  to  be  representatives  of  the  children 
of  God.  If  analogy  here  is  to  hold  good,  these  influences 
must  be  found  in  gospel  troti],  and  must  be  attractive 
to  believing  men.  And  here  certainly  the  analogy  does 
not  fail.  In  the  gospel  of  mercy  there  is  a  condemna- 
tion of  sin,  so  strong  in  itself,  and  so  powerful  in  its 
effect,  when  applied  to  individual  souls,  that  its  pun- 
gency draws  tears  of  penitence  from  the  eyes,  and  opens 
the  fountains  of  sorrows.  And  yet,  searching  as  this  is, 
the  soul  once  moved  by  it,  so  fiar  frt>m  being  repelled,  is 
attracted,  finding  a  new  stimulating  power  in  the  troth 
which  so  pierces  at  its  entrance.  The  soul  is  roused  to 
a  spiritual  exercise  previously  unknown.  The  more  it 
feels  its  own  condemnation,  the  more  is  it  led  to  trust 
fully  in  saving  grace,  and  to  love  with  ardour  of  devo- 
tion the  Saviour,  whose  troubling  of  the  soul  gives  peace. 
Within  the  shelter  of  this  tree  one  paradox  of  the  king- 
dom is  explained,— how  trouble  and  peace  dwell  together 
—how  grief  of  soul  gives  strength,  and  fits  for  joyful 
service.  And  here,  too,  we  see  the  crowning  result  in 
the  fulness  of  praise  ascribed  to  God  by  the  members  of 
this  kingdom  in  every  land.  For  as  the  birds  of  heavers 
not  only  nestle  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  pick 
freely  of  its  seed,  but  warble  their  sweetest  songs  under 
its  shade ;  so  do  men,  who  rejoice  together  in  the  gospel 
of  love,  burst  forth  in  praises  to  the  God  of  heaven,  who 
has  discovered  himself  to  us  as  the  God  of  salvation. 
Blessed  are  all  they  who  enjoy  the  shelter,  taste  of  the- 
froit,  and  join  in  the  praises  of  the  kin^om  of  God. 
Doubly  blessed  are  they  who  promote  the  growth  of 
these  sheltering,  quickening  branches  of  the  tree  of  life^ 
that  others  may  share  the  shelter,  and  that  the  praises  of 
God  may  be  more  widely  extended  in  anticipation  of  the 
expected  day  of  universal  praise. 
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7.-M0DEEN  JEBUSALEM. 


ROM  the  upper  room  of  our  little  inn 
in  which  we  were  accustomed  to  take 
our  quiet  meals  we  looked  directly 
out  on  Mount  Olivet  dotted  with  its 
olive-trees,  and  could  easily  trace  the  various 
paths  across  or  around  the  mountain  to  Bethany. 
We  remember  that  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
when  the  moon  was  out  in  the  cloudless  sky,  we 
ascended  by  an  outside  stair  to  the  flat  roof  over 
that  upper  chamber,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
silent  city,  with  its  white  domes  and  tall  lance- 
like minarets,  its  tall  cypresses  and  softened  ruins, 
while  that  same  Olivet  gradually  concentrated 
our  notice  with  a  fascination  that  we  could  not 
resist  We  pictured  to  ourselves  Him  who  had 
80  often  gone  out  to  it  and  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God,  retiring  into  one  of  those 
quiet  recesses,  or  bending  beneath  one  of  those 
shady  olive-trees;  and  we  felt  how  willingly,  had 
he  yet  been  there,  we  could  have  gone  out  and 
ministered  unto  him  and  kissed  those  blessed 
feet  Everything  was  yet  subdued  and  undefined 
to  us  in  the  witchery  of  the  moonlight^  and  we 
knew  how  very  much  of  the  charm  would  be 
broken  when  on  the  morrow  we  looked  out  upon 
the  modern  city  in  broad  daylight  Bat  still  no 
harsh  reality  could  take  from  us  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  within  a  circle  of  less  than  one 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  spot  on  which  we  were 
then  standing,  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  race  had  occurred^vents  whose 
moral  influences,  it  was  probable,  reached  to  the 
extremest  point  of  the  intelligent  universe ;  that 
here  had  been  the  most  frequent  meeting-place 
between  Earth  and  Heaven;  and  therefore  we 
could  sympathize  to  the  full  with  those  words  of 
Arnold,  and  even  go  beyond  them  :  "  Of  earthly 
sights  Rome  ranks  as  the  third;  Athens  and 
Jerusalem  are  the  other  two :  the  three  people 
of  God's  election — two  for  things  temporal,  and 
one  for  things  eternal'' 

We  shall  keep  within  the  gates  of  the  city  in 


our  present  paper,  and  shall  endeavour  to  convey 
to  our  reader  our  impressions  of  the  aspect  and 
condition  of  the  Jerusalem  of  our  own  times,  as 
we  so  recently  saw  it;  reserving  for  another 
paper  our  notices  of  modem  excavations,  and  of 
those  many  objects  of  Biblical  and  antiqaarian 
interest,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  intfain 
the  city  itseli^  and  more  of  which  unmediately 
rise  before  us  when  we  pass  beyond  its  walk 

Every  one  is  aware  that  modem  Jerusalem  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  varying  in  height  at  dif- 
ferent places  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet, 
according  to  the  natural  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  ground,  and  having  towers,  battlements, 
and  loopholes  at  regular  intervals,  with  gates  tbat 
are  constantly  guarded,  and  regularly  dosed  at 
sunset.  The  wall  is  so  broad  on  the  top  in  many 
places  that  it  is  easy  to  stand  or  walk  on  it,  as  we 
have  sometimes  done,  without  danger  or  ^ddinesa. 
Though  it  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  stand 
the  shock  of  modem  artillery,  but  would  be 
shattered  and  demolished  in  a  few  hours  by  a 
well-directed  fire  from  the  sides  of  Olivet  or  the 
rising  ground  of  Scopus,  it  is  sufficient  for  gaard- 
ing  the  city  from  the  Bedouin  robber,  the  prin- 
cipal enemy  whom  the  inhabitants,  in  common 
circumstances,  have  cause  to  fear. 

There  are  four  gates,  through  which  there  is  a  con- 
stant thoroughfare,  and  which  look  with  consider- 
able exactness  towards  the  cardinal  points.  These 
are  the  Jaffa-gate  on  the  west^  and  the  Damascus- 
gate  on  the  north,  which  receive  their  names 
from  the  cities  to  which  the  roads  that  start  from 
them  conduct  The  other  two  are  St  Stepben's- 
gate  on  the  east,  so  named  from  a  tradition  that 
the  first  Christian  martyr  suffered  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  gate  of  Zion  on  the  south, 
because  it  stands  on  a  part  of  that  eminence. 
There  are  other  gates,  however,  which  still  con- 
tinue in  partial  use,  such  as  the  Dung-gate, 
through  whose  comparatively  narrow  entrance  "we 
recollect  having  found  our  way  from  outside  the 
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wall  to  the  Jews'  Wailing-place.  The  refuse, 
ofial,  and  nibbiah  of  the  city  are  still  carried  out 
by  Uus  gate,  and  tumbled  into  a  vast  heap  which 
finds  its  way  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron 
bi  beneath;  so  that  the  old  practice  remains 
which  we  can  trace  back  to  the  times  of  Hezeldah, 
when,  on  occasion  of  his  cleansing  the  Temple  from 
its  filth,  its  idolatrous  symbols  and  its  idols, 
these  were  brought  forth  by  the  same  gate,  and 
harled  doMm,  it  is  probable,  from  the  same  point, 
to  mingle  with  the  o£&oourings  of  all  things. 

The  wall,  though  old  according  to  our  Western 
notions  of  age,  is  not  of  extraordinary  antiquity, 
having  been  built  by  Saladin  in  the  sixteenth 
century.      But  when  one  examines  it  in  detail 
and  with  some  attention,  and  observes  its  patched 
look  in  many  parts,  and  the  enormous  stones 
which  here  and  there  diversify  the  structure, 
some  of  them  bearing  the  certain  marks  of  a 
mnch  earlier  masonry,  and  evidently  not  in  their 
original  places,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
material  of  Nehemiah's  wall,  and  even  of  older 
defences,  mingles  with  those  existing  walls  and 
towerSb     There  is  one  vast  marble  stone  laid 
transversely,  and  protruding  from  that  portion  of 
the  wall  immediately  above  the  now  built  up 
'^  Golden-gate,"  in  respect  to  which  the  Moham- 
medans have  the  grotesque  prediction  that  their 
prophet  is  to  sit  on  it  on  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  the  world  is  gathered  for  its  last  great 
ordeal  in  the   valley  of  Jehoshaphat  beneath. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
present  wall  in  by  far  the   larger  part  of  its 
circuit  follows  in  the  line  of  older  defences.     In 
many  places  it  stands  as  near  to  the  precipitous 
edge  of  the  encircling  valleys  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  will  admit ;  and  Lieutenant  Van  de  Yelde 
was  able  to  trace  in  some  parts,  the  groove  in  the 
rock  from  which  the  first  tier  of  stones  had  been 
partially  dislodged  by  the  plough  of  Terentius 
Rufus,  and  in  which  they  had  been  replaced  by 
later  builders.      But  the  ruins  of  houses  still 
occasiomilly  discovered  make  it  evident  that  the 
earlier  wall  had  extended  considerably  further 
towards  the  north-west ;  while  it  is  certain  that 
Ophel  a  part  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  southern 
extremity  of  2iion,  both  of  which  now  stand  out- 
side  the  wall,  formed  part  of  the  city  down 
l>evond  the  latest  period  of  Biblical  history. 


Except  in  its  northern  direction,  where  it  is 
connected  by  a  level  tract  with  the  rising  ground 
beyond  it,  Jerusalem  is  encompassed  by  three 
valleys  or  gorges,  in  some  places  of  extraordinary 
depth :  that  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  east,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  bed  of  the  Kedron,  now 
only  known  as  a  winter  torrent,  carrying  down 
the  refuse  of  the  city  into  the  Dead  Sea ;  that  of 
Hinnom  on  the  south,  intersecting  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  at  its  deepest  point,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  village  of  SQoam,  which  hangs  like  an 
eagle's  nest  on  the  rock  above ;  and  that  of  Gihon 
on  the  west,  commencing  near  the  Jaffa-gate, 
and  gradually  merging  and  deepening  into  that 
of  Hinnom.  There  are  points  on  the  margin  of 
those  dark  ravines  from  which  it  makes  one 
giddy  to  look  down  even  now  :  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  when  the  descent  was  more  im- 
mediate and  terribly  precipitous,  and  before  those 
valleys  had  gathered  into  them  the  accumulated 
debris  of  two  millenniums !  It  is  recorded  that 
at  that  point,  on  the  north  of  the  city,  where 
there  is  no  natural  ravine,  the  defences  had  been 
made  so  strong  by  art,  as  with  a  brave  and  united 
people  behind  them  to  be  nearly  impregnable. 
Even  the  proud  Sennacherib,  it  is  evident,  was 
secretly  reluctant  to  measure  the  strength  of  his 
Assyrian  host  against  such  munitions.  What  an 
inspiriting  sight  must  it  have  been  to  a  patriotic 
Hebrew  in  Jerusalem's  palmy  days,  when  walking 
about  Zion,  and  going  round  about  her,  he  con- 
sidered her  palaces  and  marked  well  her  bul- 
warks !  And  when  we  think  of  this  city  in  the 
centre  of  Judah,  far  up  in  her  mountain  region, 
away  from  sea-ports,  guarded  by  lofty  walls,  en- 
circled by  deep  ravines,  and  her  besiegers  having 
no  more  formidable  instruments  and  engines  of 
assault  than  the  battering-ram  and  the  catapult, 
we  can  understand  how  she  should  so  often  have 
been  able  to  defy  and  to  weary  out  some  of  the 
mightiest  forces  of  the  old  world ;  and  how.  when 
even  Home  sent  forth  against  her  all  the  might 
of  her  imperial  strength,  the  experience  of  her 
astonishing  power  of  resistance,  then  increased  in 
many  places  by  a  triple  wall,  should  have  drawn 
from  Titus  the  acknowledgment  that  he  could 
never  have  succeeded  in  conquering  a  city  so 
defended,  except  by  the  supernatural  help  of  the 
gods. 
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Beyond  these  gorges  again,  bat  quite  near, 
there  is  a  circle  of  hilla,  not  rising  in  frowning 
eminences  and  lof  tj  peaks,  and  appearing  to  over- 
top and  hem  in  the  ancient  city,  but  rather  seem* 
ing  to  form  a  respectful  guard  around  a  monarch. 
That  hill  on  the  north  rising  in  quiet  beauty  is 
Scopus,  from  which  Titus  obtained  his  first  admir- 
ing view  of  Jerusalem.  Who  can  fail  to  recognize 
in  the  triple-topped,  dark-robed  eminence  on  the 
east  the  Mount  of  Olives  1  while  those  wilder 
clifi[s  which  bound  the  city  on  the  south  and  west 
are  the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel  and  the  ridge  of  Wady 
Beit  Hantna.  At  a  further  distance  the  eye  can 
trace  a  second  and  much  bolder  mountain  circle, 
in  which  portions  q^  the  hill  country  of  Judah  and 
some  of  the  nearest  summits  of  Samaria  come  in 
to  fill  up  the  picture,  making  you  see  how 
grandly  approprLate  is  that  comparison  in  the 
psalm :  ^  As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people 
from  henceforth  even  for  ever." 

Modem  Jerusalem  is  divided  into  four  principal 
quarters :  the  Mohammedan,  the  Jewish,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Latin ;  the  names  of  the  quarters  indicat- 
ing that  the  division  is  regulated  by  the  creed  or 
religion  of  the  different  dwellers  in  the  city.  Un- 
questionably, there  is  no  other  spot  on  the  earth  on 
which  antagonist  fiadths  are  so  crowded  upon  each 
other  and  yet  are  separated  by  so  sharp  a  division. 
Go  into  one  part  of  the  city,  and  you  will  hear^ 
the  muezzin  cry  ringing  out  firom  some  minaret, 
calling  the  Moslem  to  prayer.  Pass  into  another, 
and  you  will  meet  with  rosaries,  and  crucifixes, 
images  of  the  Virgin,  and  rode  pictures  of  the 
Madonna  and  her  Child.  Wander  next  to  that 
eastern  portion  of  Mount  Zion  which  is  inclosed 
within  the  city  walls,  and  which  looks  over  upon 
Moriah,  and  you  will  find  it  crowded  with  syna- 
gogues, and  the  white-bearded  Hebrew  with  those 
indelible  typical  features,  cherishing  an  ancient 
worship  which  has  lingered  around  the  same  spot 
for  three  thousamd  years,  and  which  refuses  to 
amalgamate  with  any  other.  The  consequence  is, 
that  there  are  three  distinct  sacred  days  observed 
in  the  different  quarters  of  Jenisalem  every  week — 
the  Mohammedan  Sabbath  on  Friday,  the  Jewish 
on  Saturday,  and  the  Christian  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week.  The  manner  of  life  of  these  different 
classes  of  reh'gionists,  as  well  as  their  mutual 


animosities,  have  rendered  these  local  sepai^tioDs 
expedient  in  Jerusalem,  if  anywhereL  We  believe 
that  the  division  is,  on  the  whole,  very  ligidly 
observed ;  and  it  has  even  been  affirmed,  though 
probably  with  a  considerable  toudi  of  satire,  tbai 
the  very  dogs  of  the  various  quarters  are  jealous 
against  the  intrasion  of  strange  dogs  from  any 
of  the  other  quarters,  and  resent  it  after  their  ovn 
dog  fashion. 

The  population  of  modem  Jerusalem  has  been 
very  differently  estimated,  and  no  doubt  it  in- 
creases by  some  thousands  at  the  season  of  the 
annual  religious  feasts,  but  18,000  appears  to  be 
the  most  probable  average  population;  and  while 
the  Mohammedans  are  the  maators,  the  Jews  form 
the  decided  majority,  being,  it  is  likely,  not  far 
short  of  8000.  They  come  in  a  constant  stream 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  many  of  them  on 
pilgrimages  by  which  they  hope  to  acquire  a  large 
fund  of  merit,  and  then  return  again  to  their  native 
country ;  the  greater  number  that  they  may  die 
in  the  city  of  tiieir  fathers,  and  obtain  the  most 
cherished  wish  of  their  heart  by  being  buried  on 
Mount  Olivet;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
ding  with  a  strange  prefisraice  to  that  part  of  the 
city  which  is  nearest  the  site  of  their  ancient 
Temple,  as  if  they  still  ^  took  pleasure  in  its  stoaies, 
and  its  very  dust  were  dear  to  them."  They  are 
fond  of  inscribing  touching  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  most  conspicuous  phoes  in 
their  synagogues,  such  as  that  in  the  Hundred 
and  Thirty-seventh  Psalm :  "  By  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept  when 
we  remembered  Zion.     We  hanged  our  harps 

upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof If  I 

forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget 
her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  mj 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ;  if  I  prefer 
not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  The  Jera< 
salem  synagogues,  however,  are  not  adorned  like 
many  of  those  in  our  European  capitals,  sudi  as 
we  have  seen  at  Leghorn  and  Frankfrat,  probably 
in  order  to  avoid  tempting  the  cupidity  of  unscru- 
pulons  Moslem  rulers.  It  is,  indeed,  remai^able 
in  how  many  ways  the  Jews  keep  hold  of  their 
country  as  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  are  relQctast 
to  let  go  the  traces  and  the  records  of  a  glorioas 
past  At  a  later  period  we  visited  with  a  learned 
Jew  remote  mountain  villages  in  Palestine,  far  out 
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of  the  common  track  of  travellers,  which  contained 
the  tombs  of  old  rabbins  and  learned  men,  some 
of  them  going  back  even  beyond  the  Christian  era, 
and  we  found  that  himps  were  kept  burning  before 
those  tombs  night  and  day.  What  an  amazing 
tenacity  of  life  there  is  alike  in  the  people  and 
their  £uth ! 

We  visited  several  of  their  synagogues,  and  had 
brief  conversations  with  some  of  their  chief  men ; 
and  three  things  piirticularly  struck  us  as  shedding 
incidental  light  upon  the  Scriptures.     Thus,  it 
was  curious  to  notice  the  close  resemblance  be- 
tveeu  the  order  of  religions  service  in  those  Jeru- 
salem synagogues  in  our  own  days,  and  that  which 
is  described  in  Luke's  Grospel  as  having  been 
observed  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  on  that 
memorable  occasion  when  our  Lord  was  invited 
to  become  the  teacher.     The  correspondence  was, 
in  fact,  complete  at  every  point,  as  if  the  thing 
bad  remained  stereotyped  down  through  all  the 
eighteen  centuries.     A  roll  of  one  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  carried  by  a  servant 
from  a  recess  in  the  wall  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  president  or  reader,  who  was  elevated  on  a 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  synagogue.     While 
the  Scripture  for  the  day  was  being  recited,  both 
the  reader  himself  and  all  the  congregation  stood 
up;  but  at  the  close  of  the  reading  all  the  people 
took  their  seats,  and  the  reader,  seated  also,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  mingled expositionand  exhortation. 
It  was  scarcely  less  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  attendance  of  the  Jews  on  the  different  syna- 
gogues was  regulated  by  the  coun^es  to  which 
they  owed  their  birth.     Jews  from  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  from  the  south  of  Europe  usually  fre- 
quented one  synagogue ;  German  and  Polish  Jews 
vere  to  be  fonnd  in  another;  and  so  it  was  with 
other  natiQnalitie&     But  when  we  turn  to  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  the 
same  state  of  things  existing  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning   of  Christianity.     Among  those  who 
&pnted  with  the  youthful  Stephen,  when  '^  his 
^e  shone  like  the  face  of  an  angel,"  were  some 
from  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines — that  is, 
freedmen  from  Home  and  other  parts  of  Italy ; 
some  from  the  synagogue  of  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians — ^that  is,  Jews  from  Northern  Africa; 
<md  others  from  the  synagogue  of  Cilicia  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces — ^that  is,  Asiatic  Jews. 


We  confess  to  having  been  even  a  good  deal 
impressed  by  noticing  that  the  sparrow  and  the 
swallow  had  free  ingress  into  the  synagogues,  and 
that  they  were  allowed  to  build  their  nests  in 
convenient  nooks  in  those  sacred  houses.  We 
could  hear  their  busy  twittering  during  every 
lull  in  the  service.  No  doubt^  the  respect  for 
birds  which  prevails  all  over  the  East  may  so  far 
account  for  this ;  but^  probably,  the  chief  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  those  words  of  the  psalm, 
which  have  given  those  creatures  a  kind  of  right 
of  sanctuary  in  the  synagogue :  "  Yea,  the  sparrow 
hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swallow  a  nest  for 
herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young,  even  thine 
own  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts,  my  King  and  my 
God." 

But  while  fnlse  religions  and  greatly  corrupted 
forms  of  the  true  sadly  predominate  in  modem 
Jerusalem,  there  is  even  there,  in  the  birth-place 
of  Christianity,  a  Christian  worship  with  much 
of  the  simplicity  and  life  of  primitive  times.  To 
us  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  and  a  joy,  on  the 
only  Sabbath  that  we  spent  in  Jerusalem,  literally 
to  ascend  Mount  Zion,  and  to  worship  twice  in 
the  church  of  the  excellent  Bishop  Gobat  His 
beautiful  and  spacious  place  of  worship  stands 
on  the  very  crest  of  the  Hill  of  Zion,  almost  over 
against  the  dark  and  massive  ancient  structure 
known  as  the  Tower  of  David.  We  confess  to 
our  having  experienced  emotions  of  special 
sacredness  when  we  entered  2<ion's  gates  and  cele- 
brated the  LordVday,  which  is  the  memorial  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection,  not  very  far  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  risen  firom  the  dead.  The 
form  of  worship  was  so  simply  that  it  could  not 
have  offended  even  the  most  rigid  Presbyterian  : 
the  preaching  was  admirably  pronounced  on  the 
grand  cardinal  truths  of  our  religion ;  it  abounded, 
in  fact,  in  those  very  truths  which  Peter  had  pro- 
claimed in  the  neighbouring  upper  room  on  the 
first  Pentecost  after  the  ascension.  That  was  a 
Sabbath  so  solemn  in  its  experiences,  and  so  in- 
vigorating to  faith,  that  we  could  almost  wish  to 
remember  it  in  heaven.  And  yet  the  enjoyment 
was  only  some  degrees  less  when  we  were  called 
to  spend  a  later  evening  of  the  same  week  in 
Christian  exercises  and  intercourse  with  the  good 
bishop  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  Christian  work 
for  Jerusalem  and  Palestine.     We  were  taken  by 
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surprise  when,  with  genial  kindness  and  liberality, 
the  venerable  man  put  the  Bible  into  our  hands, 
and  invited  us  to  conduct  the  religions  services. 
The  Psalms  of  David  were  sung  on  his  own 
chosen  mountain;  the  Scriptures  were  read; 
earnest  prayers  were  offered.  We  had  heard  of 
a  Sabbath  school  containing  more  than  eighty 
scholars,  many  of  them  the  children  of  Jews, 
which  was  held  under  that  very  roof ;  and  so  we 
sang  in  hope  those  words  of  the  great  missionary 
psalm :  ''  There  shall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the 
earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit 
thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon :  and  they  of 
the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth." 
Those  men  around  us  needed  much  to  be  en- 
couraged and  sustained  by  prayer,  for  they  were 
working  in  a  singularly  hard  and  beaten  soil, 
among  a 'people  that  were  "twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots.'*  Few  Christian  workers  in 
Jerusalem  more  interested  us  than  the  Prussian 
deaconesses  from  the  neighbouring  hospital  and 
school  outside  the  gates,  who  were  so  active  in 
ministering  to  the  distressed,  and  in  training  the 
young  to  habits  of  industry  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  religion.  The  lady  superior  of  the  institution 
was  of  the  bishop's  party ;  and  she  deeply  im- 
pressed us  by  the  evidence  which  her  conversa- 
tion gave  of  cahn  energy,  shrewd  practical  wis- 
dom, and  lofty  devotedness.  Indeed,  whenever 
we  met  with  these  admirable  women  in  the  sea- 
board cities  of  Northern  Africa  and  of  Western 
Asia,  as  in  Alexandria  and  Smyrna,  the  convic- 
tion deepened  in  our  mind  that  they  were  doing 
a  great  though  comparatively  noiseless  work ; 
hiding  the  little  leaven  in  the  meal,  which  was  to 
help  much  in  leavening  the  whole  lump. 

Bishop  Qobat's  labours,  thoogh  not  without 
good  fruit  in  Jerusalem,  extend  over  Palestine, 
at  least  as  far  north  as  Nazareth,  where  bis  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Zeller,  is  the  centre  of  an  effective 
Christian  agency;  and  the  eighteen  schools 
which  he  has  planted  in  its  towns  and  villages 
make  his  influence  felt  and  his  name  honoured 
all  over  the  ancient  land.  These  Protestant 
schools  stimulate  even  the  most  supine ;  in  proof 
of  which  we  recollect  the  bishop's  statement,  that 
wherever  he  established  a  school,  two  other3 
were  not  long  in  springing  up,  the  one  erected  by 
the   Roman   Catholics,   and   the   other  by   the 


Mohammedans — a  clear  enough  indication  that 
these  antagonist  communities  dread  the  school 
as  the  very  right  arm  of  Protestantism.  Indeed, 
were  we  asked  to  specify  the  principal  agencies 
that  are  acting  with  appreciable  influence  on 
those  Bible  lands,  and  promising  to  be  the  means 
of  their  gradual  regeneration,  we  shoold  mme 
those  which  are  conducted  by  Bishop  Gobat 
from  his  Jerusalem  centre,  and  those  which  are 
managed  by  the  excellent  staff  of  Americau 
missionaries  in  Beyrouth  who  have  already  ex- 
tended their  stations  as  far  as  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
and  are  operating  with  such  persevering  energy 
upon  the  various  branches  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  that  spread  themselves  everywhere 
over  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  These,  along  with 
those  Syrian  schools  planted  by  that  devoteii 
woman,  the  late  Mrs.  Bowen  Thomson,  the  schooU 
of  the  Saleeby  brothers,  and  the  quiet  labours  of  a 
few  medical  missionaries  and  some  isolated  evan- 
gelists specially  sent  out  from  England  to  gather 
in  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  make  up  the  sum  of 
evangelistic  forces  that  are  working  to  bring  bac£ 
this  native  land  of  the  gospel  to  its  earlier  and 
better  faith. 

Qreat  additional  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
labours  of  Bishop  Qobat  and  his  assistants  in 
Jerusalem,   on    account   of  the  good  inflaence 
which  they  exert  over  European  and  Ameiicafi 
visitors  to  the  East      These  are  increasing  io 
number  every  year ;  and  a  ministry  such  as  that 
which  is  maintained  in  the  bishop's  church  can- 
not fail  to  be  widely  effective,  both  in  the*  form 
of  attraction  and  of  restraint     This  was  never 
more  needed  than  it  is  now  in  Jerusalem,  no: 
only  because  of  the  confessedly  deteriorating  in- 
fluence of  travel  upon  the  religious  life,  but  al^o 
*  because  Jesuitism  is  most  active  there  in  seeking 
to  draw  away  ill-informed  and  unwary  Protes- 
tants from  the  faith.      A  certain  "Monsignor.* 
whose  portrait  has  been  given  with  an  alma-t 
cruel  accuracy  of  appreciation  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
his  ^  Lothair,"  and  who  was  leading  about  hl" 
most  brilliant  prize  and  pervert  everywhere  when 
we  were  in  Jerusalem,  was  spreading  his  nct^ 
and  using  his  wiles  in  every  direction.     In  .% 
new  Latin  church,  which  had  just  been  cum- 
pleted,  in  the  "  Via  Dolorosa,"  he  was  exercising 
his  oratory  in  plausible  addresses,  in  which  ail 
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the  worst  points  of  Popery  were  cast  into  tlie 
shade,  and  the  differences  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  communions  so 
toned  down  as  to  make  the  passage  from  the  one 
to  the  other  seem  easy.  And  at  tablt  cThdtes 
there  was  the  same  ceaseless  proselytism  con- 
stantly played  ofif  upon  persons,  many  of  whom, 
it  is  probable,  had  never  given  five  minutes  of 
serioas  thought  to  the  mighty  questions  which 
produced  the  Reformation,  and  some  of  whom 
were  as  easily  caught  in  the  Jesuit's  silken  nets 
as  the  fly  in  the  web  of  the  spider.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  storm  the  propagandist  in  his  hotel, 
Dr.  Barclay,  the  learned  missionaiy,  challenged 
him  in  a  most  courteous  epistle  to  a  public 
debate  on  the  chief  points  of  controversy  with 
the  Protestanta  We  promised  to  remain  a  week 
in  Jerusalem,  and  share  in  the  discussioa  But 
the  ic^le  (Th'te  was  a  much  safer  and  more  con- 
genial field  tha:i  the  open  platform ;  and  the 
challenge  was  declined.  We  shall  meet  with  this 
j'ersonage  again. 

The  many-coloured  population  of  modem  Jeru- 
salem, with  its  many  antagonist  faiths,  is  far  from 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  space  which  is  inclosed 
within  its  walls.     The  impression  which  our  every 
survey  of  it  left  upon  our  mind  was  that  of  a 
shrivelled  old  man,  who  had  long  ago  seen  better 
days,  but  who  had  somehow  shrunken  grievously 
within  his  dress.     Tbe  streets  are  in  many  places 
arraded  and  gloomy,  so  narrow  that  it  is  with 
some  difficulty  that  two  loaded  camels  can  pass 
tach  other,  rough  almost  as  a  mountain  path,  and  its 
houses  with  so  few  windows  fronting  to  the  street 
that  they  unpleasantly  remind  you  of  a  prison. 
Tbere  are  no  manufactures  in  Jerusalem,  unless 
we  dignify  with  this  name  the  carving  of  beads, 
crosses,  and  sheUs,  and  the  making  of  staves, 
p^per-cotters,  pin-cushions,  and  boxes  from  the 
wood  of  the  olive  or  the  terebinth  brought  from 
Olivet  or  the  Jordan,  or  from  some  old  gnarled 
me-stock  found    in   some  of   the  gardens  at 
Hethanj,  and  which  are  bought  in  great  numbers 
ny  visitors  and  pilgrims.     These  were  all  made  in 
j>nblic  view;  and  it  was  curious  to  notice  how 
liiuch  in  the  primitive  artizanship  of  the  East  the 
naked  feet^  and  especially  the  toes,  helped  the 
hands,  and  in  their  own  slow  way  did  the  work 
of  more  than  one  of  our  Western  instruments. 


We  often  found  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
it  was  possible  for  even  those  18,000  inhabitants 
to  find  sustenance.  But  the  greater  number  of 
the  Jews  are  subsidized  by  their  richer  brethren 
in  other  lands.  The  various  convents,  though 
often  plundered,  are-rich  still,  and  circulate  money; 
and  the  pilgrim  weeks  are  Jerusalem's  harvest  for 
the  year.  Ton  look  in  vain  for  streets  crowded 
with  a  busy  population  Often  you  will  meet  with 
only  one  passenger,  but  probably  that  one  man 
will  be  a  picture.  Perhaps  he  is  an  Armenian 
with  lofty  bearing,  in  garments  of  fine  cloth  or 
rich  silk  ;  or  a  common  Arab  in  his  simple  shirt 
of  blue  cotton  ;  or  a  wild  Bedouin  with  dark, 
shaggy  locks  and  sheep's-skin  coat.  Qive  him  a 
wide  berth  to  move  in,  for  in  that  coat  and  woolly 
burnouse  he  '^  feeds  a  colony."  There  are  other 
eyes  upon  him  than  yours.  He  has  been  seeking  to 
exchange  English  gold  or  napoleons  in  one  of  those 
shops,  and  suspicion  is  up  that  he  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  last  robbery  down  towards  the  Jordan 

The  same  impression  is  produced  by  a  general 
glance  at  the  modem  city  from  the  flat  roof  of 
the  bishop's  house,  which  stands  on  one  of  the 
most  elevated  positions  in  Jerusalem.  We  cannot 
remember  to  have  seen  a  single  new  house  in  course 
of  erection.  There  were  heaps  of  ruins  in  many 
places.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Arab  to 
pitch  his  tent  on  bare  places  within  the  walls, 
just  as  gipsies  do  on  one  of  our  own  commons. 
Several  wide  spaces  were  overgrown  with  rank 
weeds,  or  made  impassable  by  tangled  thickets  of 
the  enormous  cactus.  We  saw  a  ploughed  field, 
with  brairded  com  sprouting  on  it,  on  Mount  Zion. 
The  words  of  Micah,  which  received  their  first  ful- 
filment in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  lay  spread 
out  accomplished  before  our  eyes  :  "  Therefore 
shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  house  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest." 
How  different  from  the  times  when,  at  a  Passover 
or  a  Pentecost,  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses  accom- 
modated myriads  of  strangers,  and  many,  unable 
to  find  a  dwelling  in  the  crowded  city,  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  neighbouring  Olivet,  and  echoed  back 
to  Jemsalem  the  nightly  praise ;  and  when,  in  the 
words  of  that  striking  h^'perbole,  "  King  Solomon 
made  silver  and  gold  at  Jerusalem  as  plenteous  as 
stones."     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  write  of  the 
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modem  city,  with  the  background  of  Old  Testa- 
ment pictures  rising  in  the  memory,  and  not  to 
fall  into  the  strain  of  Heber's  plaintive  ode  : — 

"  Reft  of  thy  aoiu,  amidst  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widowed  Queen  !  forgotten  Zlon,  monm. 
Is  this  thj  plaee,  sad  city,  this  thy  thnme. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  throne  T" 

We  may  mention  as  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
police  regulations  of  modem  Jerusalem,  that  as  it 
is  not  lighted  at  night,  every  person  going  out 
into  the  streets  after  sunset  is  required  to  have  a 
lamp  or  lantem  carried  before  him,  as  we  remem- 
ber having  been  obliged  to  do  when  going  to  an 
evening  meeting  in  the  house  of  the  Protestant 
bishop.  If  you  are  found  without  a  lantem,  you 
are  carried  off  without  compunction  to  prison  for 
the  night,  a  kind  of  gratis  accommodation  intensely 
to  be  deprecated  ;  but  should  you  carry  a  lantem 
and  be  robbed,  you  have  then  recourse  against  the 
public  authorities  for  compensation.  There  is  ad- 
vantage in  the  arrangement  entirely  apart  from 
this  latter  condition,  as  the  lantem  saves  you  from 
stumbling  over  the  many  homeless  dogs,  and  some- 
times even  poor  homeless  men,  that  seek  a  bed 
in  the  dark,  arched  streets.  The  security  for 
person  and  property  is  in  this  way  very  consider- 
able within  the  walls  of  the  city ;  but  should  you 
remain  outside  the  gates  after  nightfall,  all  security 
is  gone.  We  have  seen  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep 
regularly  brought  in  at  sunset  from  browsing  on 
the  neighbouring  mountain  slopes,  and  carefully 
folded  within  the  city.  One  morning,  while  we 
were  sitting  at  breakfast,  our  new  dragoman 
entered  and  announced  to  us,  with  an  unmistak- 
able twinkle  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye,  that  a  party 
of  more  than  thirty  persons,  who  had  encamped 
outside  the  walls,  but  within  fifty  yards  of  St 
Stephen's-gate,  had  been  robbed  at  midnight 
They  were  all  English,  and  imagining  themselves 
to  be  safe  so  near  the  city,  had  rashly  dispensed 
with  Arab  protection.  Our  dragoman  evidently 
,  thought,  though  he  did  not  venture  to  say  so  to 
us,  that  they  had  been  rightly  served  for  disre- 
garding old  prescriptive  privileges.  We  hastened 
down  to  the  encampment  with  the  intention  of 
offering  sympathy  and  help.  We  found  the  places 
all  around  the  tents  littered  with  tmnks  and  port- 
manteaus that  had  been  ripped  open  with  enormous 
knives  and  swords,  by  dexterous  thieves  who  had 


done  it  all  without  awakening  one  of  their  victims ; 
and  money,  jewels,  and  ornaments  amissing  to 
the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Our  mortified 
fellow-countrymen  did  not  show  the  amiable  side 
of  their  character  on  the  occasion,  but  were  in  the 
worst  possible  humour. 

We  have  restricted  our  notices  in  this  paper  t  .> 
modem  Jerasalem,  and  there  is  one  scene  wiiicli 
comes  under  this  description,  though  it  carries  onr 
thoughts  far  back  into  the  past — ^the  Wailing-pkct- 
of  the  Jews.       We  were  without  a  gnide,  kt 
following  in  the  steps  of  an  aged  Israelite,  ^th  a 
weU-wom  Hebrew  Bible  in  his  hand,  we  were  not 
long  in  reaching  the  spot  Passing  by  a  narrow  patk 
through  the  midst  of  a  dense  thicket  of  prickly 
pears,  we  came  to  a  very  ancient  wall  with  an 
open  space  before  it,  and  with  a  few  wild  flovei^ 
growing  here  and  there  between  the  joints  of  its 
enormous  stones,  which  the  Jews  believe  to  be  a 
preserved  fragment  of  their  old  Temple-walL   It 
happened  to  be  the  Friday  of  their  Passover-week, 
and  the  number  of  Jews  assembled  was  unosu^j 
great,  probably  between  eighty  and  one  hundred 
of  every  age,  from  the  old  white-bearded  patriarcli 
with  shrivelled  features  and  piping  voice  to  the 
beautiful,  melancholy  boy  of  twelve.    It  was  a 
touching  sight       After  the  lapse  of  eigbteai 
dreary  centuries,  Israel  represented  there  from 
almost  every  country  in  the  world,  was  weepic: 
over  her  rained  Temple,  her   ruined  city,  her 
rained  Church,  her  people  scattered  and  peeled. 
On   that    neighbouring   Olivet    long   ago,  One 
had  wept  and  prophetically  said,  "  Behold,  yctir 
house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ;"  and  the  words 
had    come    ringing   down    as    a    funeral  kuel 
through  all  those  intervening  ages.     Some  ut 
their  number  were  reading  aloud  out  of  the  W^ 
of  Deuteronomy  or  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah.    Often  there  were  low  murmurs  and  sob? . 
some  would  approach  the  wall  as  if  to  embraa- 
it ;  others  would  actually  kiss  its  ancient  stonee. 
And  then  at  intervals,  when  some  touching  pas- 
sage from  Jeremiah  was  read,  such  as,  *^How 
hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  witJ 
a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and  cast  down  from  hcavea 
unto  the  earth  the  beauty  of  Israel ; "  or,  "  Hov? 
is  the  gold  become  dim  I     How  is  the  roost  fiT.(f 
gold  changed,"  the  sorrow  rose  in  a  loud  and  p^^ 
longed  wail  to  the  skies.   We  knew  that  those  p  ^r 
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mourners  were  mistaken,  and  that  there  was  the 
one  blessed  fact  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour, 
which,  if  they  would  only  believe,  would  in  a 
moment  give  them  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning, 
and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness. Bat  their  sorrow  was  real,  and  their 
cries  at  times  as  one  that  moumeth  for  an  only 
son ;  and  therefore  let  us  think  of  them  gently, 
or,  if  we  blame  them,  as  we  must,  let  us  remem- 
ber how  much  the  unchristian  treatment  they 
have  so  often  received  from  Christians,  and  the 
idolatry  they  have  seen  mingled  with  all  the 
Christianity  that  many  of  them  ever  saw,  have 
done  to  thicken  the  veil  that  is  over  their  men- 
tal ejes.  We  acknowledge  that  we  had  never 
been  so  impressed  with  the  deep  humiliation  of 
the  Jews,  as  when  we  thus  saw  them  weeping 
as  down-trodden  strangers  in  their  own  Jerusalem, 
and  beholding  in  that  Mosque  of  Omar,  not  far 
off, "  mockeiy  sitting  on  their  own  Salem's  towers." 


And  yet  it  was  possible  to  gather  comfort  respect- 
ing Israel  even  from  that  spectacle.     If  the  dark 
side  of  the  prophecy  has  been  thus  terribly  ful- 
filled, shall  not  the  bright  side  be  as  gloriously 
accomplished  1       The  Talmud  relates  how  one 
Rabbi  Akiba  smiled  when  others  wept,  at  seeing  a 
fox  come  out  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.    This  verified 
prophecy,  and  it  made  him  look  with  the  more 
certainty  for  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  of  good 
things  to  come.    And  so  at  that  very  Wailing-place 
we  could  take  out  our  Scriptures  and  read  in  hope : 
"The  remnant  that  is  escaped  of  the  house  of  Judah 
shall  yet  again  take  root  downward,  and  bear  fruit 
upward ; ''   "  If  the  casting  away  of   them   be 
the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  re- 
ceiving of  them  be,  but  Ufefrom  the  dead?.. .. .  .And 

they  also,  if  they  abide  not  in  unbeliej^  shall  be 
grafied  in  :  for  Gk)d  is  able  to  graff  them  in  again." 
Our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is, 
that  they  might  be  saved. 
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PAET  V. 

[HE  Bohemian  -  Speaking  inhabitants  of 
Prague,  deprived  of  their  own  ministers, 
now  flocked  to  the  German  services,  which 
they  could  in  some  degree  understand ; 
f  r  the  German  pastors,  out  of  regard  to  the  £lector 
of  Saxony,  were  not  immediately  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Bohemians. 

But  the  indulgence  shown  them  was  only  temporary. 
The  Jesuits,  seeing  the  German  services  so  numerously 
attended,  resolved  rather  to  iociv  the  displeasure  of  the 
£lect4)r  than  to  allow  this  abuse,  as  they  considered  it, 
to  continue. 

They  did  not,  indeed,  speak  of  "banishing"  the 
Oerman  pastors,  but  only  graciously  dismissing  them; 
the  difference,  however,  was  only  nominal.  In  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  Elector,  the  pastors  were  compelled 
to  depart  from  Prague  on  the  29th  of  October  1622. 

They  were  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Bohemians 
as  well  as  Germans,  to  whom  they  preached  farewell 
>%rmoi]s  in  the  fields,  while  the  air  resounded  with  the 
load  weeping  and  lamentations  of  their  auditors. 

The  next  step  was  to  extend  the  edict  of  banish- 
ment to  the  pastors  in  the  whole  of  Bohemia.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and  after  a 
fashion  quite  characteristic  of  the  whole  work.    The 


'^  Reformation  Commissioners,"  as  they  were  called,  as 
if  in  mockery,  passed  from  city  to  city  to  carry  out  the 
decree. 

Michna,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  entered  the 
church  of  Schlan;  it  was  a  festival  day,  and  the  pastor, 
Johann  Kaupilius,  a  man  of  learning  and  talent  as  well 
as  piety,  was  reading  the  gospel  at  the  communion- 
table. A  soldier  was  directed  to  impose  silence  on  him. 
The  minister  continued  calmly  to  read  on.  Michna 
stepped  forward,  drew  his  sword,  and  exclaiming, 
''Shameless  preacher,  cease  your  babbling!"  struck 
the  Bible  out  of  his  hands. 

The  pastor's  reply  was  to  raise  his  hands  and  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  the  words,  "  Woe  unto  you !  for  ye  shut 
the  gates  of  heaven,  and  will  not  suffer  men  to  enter 
in!  I  am  ready,"  he  continued,  '<to  suffer  this  and 
more  for  the  sake  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

*'  Your  Lord ! "  cried  a  soldier,  repeating  the  sacred 
name  again  and  again  in  mocking  tones.  ''  We  have 
the  emperor  for  our  lord ! " 

The  people  were  struck  with  horror  at  the  blasphem- 
ous words,  and  many  wept  aloud.  The  principal 
members  of  the  Town  Council  now  came  forward,  and 
promised  that  their  pastor  would  appear  when  he  was 
summoned;  but  protested  against  any  violence  being 
shown  him.  The  commissary  first  threatened  to  im- 
prison Kaupilius;  but,  at  the  entreaty  of  some  ladies  in 
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the  city,  he  consented  to  set  him  free  on  condition  of 
his  departing  ^vithin  three  days. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  faithful  pastor  died  of 
the  plague  in  his  place  of  hanishment  On  his  death- 
bed he  had  a  remarkable  dream,  which  he  related  to 
his  friends.  He  thought  he  iras  standing  in  a  library 
of  choice  books.  As  he  examined  them,  a  small  yolume 
caught  his  eye,  which  bore  tins  title  in  Latin,  in  letters 
of  gold :  ^^Iti8  good  that  the  rightecuB  should  be  sacri- 
ficed :  they  shall  at  last  receive  the  croum" 

He  felt  moved  with  ardent  love  to  the  book,  and 
placed  it  under  his  left  arm,  to  study  it  at  leisure.  But 
he  awoke  at  the  same  moment,  roused  probably  by  the 
pain  which  marked  the  presence  of  the  fatal  plague- 
spot  under  the  arm  where  he  had  held  the  book  in  his 
dream. 

He  had  written  and  published  several  works  during 
his  exile,  manifesting  the  same  ardent  zeal  for  truth 
which  had  characterized  his  life. 

By  degrees  the  other  towns  and  villages  of  Bohemia 
were  in  like  manner  deprived  of  their  preachers.  The 
churches  were  filled,  in  their  stead,  with  Romish  priests; 
and,  as  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  easily  found  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  monks  from  Poland  were 
brought  in,  and  others  from  other  places,  many  of  them 
of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  character,  whose  vices 
gave  general  scandal. 

By  August  16*24  all  the  Evangelical  ministers  in 
Bohemia— Lutheran,  Picard,  and  Reformed,  German 
and  Bohemian — were  driven  from  the  country.  Some 
returned,  from  time  to  time,  in  secret,  and  endea- 
voured to  collect  their  hearers  in  hiding-places  among 
the  forests  and  mountains,  where  they  instructed  them 
and  administered  the  sacraments.  But  when  this 
became  known  to  their  enemies,  a  fresh  edict  was 
obtained  from  the  emperot  in  July  1625,  threatening 
with  punishment  all  who  should  harbour  a  banished 
preacher,  and  offering  rewards  to  those  who  should 
betray  the  hiding-place  of  any  sucL  Several  preachers 
were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  every  effort 
was  made  by  the  Jesuits,  by  threats  and  promises,  to 
induce  them  to  recant 

Some  were,  unhappily,  driven  by  fear  and  suffering 
to  renounce  their  faith;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  hki  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  remained  faithful.  Some  few  were  set 
free  after  a  long  imprisonment,  on  condition  of  quitting 
the  country,  never  to  return  on  pain  of  death;  others 
were  compelled,  in  addition,  to  pay  heavy  fines. 

Matthias  Ulicky,  the  deacon  of  Gzaslau,  returned  in 
1627  from  banishment  in  order  to  visit  his  sick  wife. 
He  was  found  in  a  place  of  concealment,  arrested  and 
brought  to  Czaslau,  where  Michna  and  others  of  the 
reigning  powers  were  assembled.  It  was  found  on 
inquiry  that  he  had  been,  during  the  last  three  years, 
concealed  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  encouraged 
many  of  his  former  flock  to  remain  faithful  to  the  truth. 
He  was  told  that  his  life  might  be  spared  if  he  con- 


formed to  Rome;  but,  sustained  by  a  strength  not  his 
own,  he  declared  boldly  that  he  held  his  office  not 
from  the  emperor,  but  tmm  Christ,  and  had  neTer  bud 
it  down  at  the  command  of  men,  and  that  he  couM 
never  renounce  his  faith. 

He  was  asked  if  he  celebrated  the  Lord's  Sapper  "b 
the  Calvinistic  fashion"  (that  is,  in  both  kinds). 

*'  I  do  so,  in  accordance  with  the  example  and  com- 
mand of  Christ,"  he  replied. 

Kostschnik,  one  of  the  inquisitors,  tried  to  urge  bim 
to  confess  he  had  taken  part  against  the  emperor. 
"  Bo  not  burden  yoiv  conscience,"  he  said, "  by  denyiog 
your  crime." 

"  I  have  cared  for  my  conscience  better  tban  you 
have  for  yours,"  replied  the  pastor. 

The  justice  of  this  reproach  so  preyed  on  the  mind 
of  the  inquisitor  that  his  agitation  brought  on  an  iUoes 
which  eventually  proved  fatal 

The  pastor  was  led  to  execution.  As  he  went,  the 
judge  proclumed,  with  a  loud  voice, — 

'*  This  man  is  guilty  of  sedition ! " 

"No!"  replied  the  prisoner,  raising  his  voice;  "I 
am  suffering  for  Christ's  truth." 

Professor  John  Aqiula  attempted  to  haad  bim  s 
hymn  book  as  he  passed  out  of  the  city  gate,  for  vbicb 
he  was  struck  with  a  stick  and  driven  away.  Ulicky, 
however,  had  a  well-stored  memoiy,  and  sang  thron^i 
the  Seventieth  Psalm  and  several  hymns;  bat  dnisos 
and  trumpets  were  employed  to  drown  his  voice. 

*' To-day,"  he  exchdmed  on  the  scaffold,  "mj 
will  be  with  Christ ! "  With  these  words  he  knelt  down, 
commended  his  soul  to  the  Saviour,  and  patiently 
awaited  the  blow  of  the  executioner.  His  right  band 
was  first  struck  off,  because  with  it  he  had  held  the  cup 
to  the  laity;  he  was  then  beheaded. 

All  the  Evangelical  ministeis  were  thus  driven  from 
the  country,  and  any  who  harboured  them,  under  irbat- 
ever  pretext,  were  liable  to  severe  punishmeni 

One  brave  man,  the  Baron  von  Zierotin,  dared  ovenl! 
to  remonstrate  against  the  injustice  of  being  deprireJ 
of  the  ministrations  of  his  pastor.  He  went  himself  to 
Vienna,  and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  emperor. 

"  I  cannot  conscientiously  do  otherwise,"  was  Ferdi- 
nand's reply. 

"But  I,  too,"  said  the  baron,  "am  pledged  to  G*I 
by  my  conscience,  and  I  entreat  your  majesty  ^  to 
compel  me  to  violate  it." 

"I  will  not  force  you  to  violate  your  consdaws^" 
Bud  the  emperor;  "  but  I  cannot  suffer  you  to  let^'* 
your  minister." 

" But  I  cannot  dispense  with  divine  serrice,"  sad 
the  baron,  "and  for  that  I  require  a  pastor." 

His  determination  actually  gained  the  day.  'Witboi:t 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  be  persisted 
not  only  in  retaining  his  chaplain,  Paul  Hrono^,  ^^^^ 
like  Obadiah  of  old,  sheltered  many  others  (amongst 
them,  the  President  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  is 
Moravia,  John  Lanetins,  a  venerable  man  of  more  Uiu 
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sereDty)  in  secret  places  of  concealment,  and  provided 
them  with  food.  Hronow  held  a  service  in  the  baron's 
castle  pot  only  for  the  retainers  and  vassals,  but  for  all 
the  neighbours  who  h^d  the  same  faith,  who  were 
admitted  freelj  without  fear  of  consequences.  Some 
other  firm-minded  men  of  rank  followed  this  good  ez- 
unple,  till  a  general  sentence  of  banbhment  put  a 
sitop  to  eveiy  effort  of  the  kind. 

But  in  July  1627  an  imperial  mandate  appeared 
declaring  that  heresy  was  the  root  of  all  the  miseries 
oDder  which  Bohemia  suffered,  and  that  the  emperor's 
conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  suffer  any  to  remain 
with  this  taint  upon  him.  Six  months  were  granted, 
during  which  the  higher  classes  were  to  be  allowed 
tiioe  and  opportunity  for  being  instructed  in  the 
Romish  faith,  and  the  "Reformation  Commissioners" 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  these  arrangements.  At 
the  end  of  the  six  months'  probation,  all  who  remained 
obstinate  were  to  sell  their  property  to  Roman  Catholics, 
azhi  depart  from  the  kingdom. 

And  now  was  come  the  sifting  time  which  should 
show  who  were  really  firm  in  the  faith.  Those  who 
felt  their  religion  to  be  a  matter  which  concerned  their 
inmost  hearts,  and  loved  their  Lord  well  enough  to  give 
up  all  for  his  sake,  went  at  once  into  exile. 

Some  tried  to  move  the  emperor  to  compassion,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  respite,  making  all  kinds  of 
excuses  for  not  following  his  directions.  Some  even 
sncceeded  in  purchasing  false  testimonials  that  they 
had  confessed  and  attended  mass,  and  thus  evaded  the 
decree. 

The  more  upright  and  devoted  left  their  homes  and 
inheritances,  and  passed  into  other  countries  with  their 
wires  and  children.  Most  of  them  emigrated  into 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  Among  these  exiles  was 
tht  pious  old  Baron  von  Zierotin,  who  could  easily  have 
obtained  leave  to  stay,  if  he  would  have  given  up  Pro- 
testant worship ;  but  he  was  one  to  whom  his  faith  was 
dearer  than  all  earthly  possessions  or  comfort  He  was 
obliged  to  sell  hia  estates  at  half  their  price,  and  went, 
with  the  emperor's  sanction,  to  Breslau  in  Silesia. 

But  even  in  banishment  these  exiles  were  not  left  in 
peace.  In  1628  they  were  informed  by  an  imperial 
missive  that  they  must  not  renudn  in  any  of  the  pro- 
Tinces  belonging  to  the  emperor.  They  were  to  be 
liable  to  puniahment  if  they  did  not  go  entirely  out  of 
his  dominioz38. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  compel  all  Romanists  who 

bad  Protestant  wives  to  send  them  out  of  the  country ; 

bat  some  of  the  highest  of  the  nobility  were  in  this  case, 

and  not  choosing  to  part  from  their  wives,  they  made  so 

'ietemiined  a  resistance  to  this  decree  that  they  were 

at  last  permitted  to  retain  them,  on  the  condition  that 

these  ladies  shbiild  withdraw  from  all  festivities  and 

public  ceremonies,  give  the  precedence  to  Romanists 

whenever  they  did  appear,  and  at  the  death  of  their 

husbands  immediately  leave  the  country. 

The  Evangelical  tutors  and  schoolmasters,  and  all  who 
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took  part  m  the  instruction  of  youth,  were  banished, 
and  it  was  penal  for  parents  to  have  their  children 
instructed  by  any  but  a  Romanist  Severe  penalties 
were  laid  on  all  who  should  infringe  a  multitude  of  new 
r^;ulations  relative  to  the  Romish  ceremonial;  and 
many  chief  citizens  of  Prague  and  other  towns  were 
banished  on  frivolous  pretexts. 

The  Reformation  Commissioners  were  indefatigable  in 
finding  means  of  tormenting  or  frightening  men  into 
giving  up  their  faith.  In  1625,  on  Easter  Eve,  all  the 
citizens  of  Leitmeritz  were  summoned  by  name  to 
appear  at  the  sermon  and  mass  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Every  one  who  attended  was  to  receive  a  ticket  with 
his  name  signed  by  the  priest,  and  a  fine  was  imposed 
on  all  who  should  fiiil  to  appear.  But  the  summons  was 
not  responded  to,  or  only  in  part. 

A  numerous  body  of  soldiers  was  then  quartered  on 
the  town,  and  placed  in  the  houses  of  the  refractory, 
and  every  means  used  to  annoy  and  terrify  them  into 
submission.  After  a  year  of  these  efforts  an  edict  was 
passed,  banishing  all  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
Romish  religion ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  Leitmeritz,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  larger  number  of  the  Evangelical 
inhabitants  preferred  emigration  to  apostacy. 

At  Kdnigsgratz  the  Croatian  soldiers  were  called  in 
to  help  the  Romish  teachers,  and  actually  endeavoured 
with  drawn  swords  to  force  the  people  into  joining  a 
procession.  But  this  only  produced  general  alarm, 
tumult,  and  confusion.  The  Reformation  Commissioners 
called  in  further  military  aid,  and  applied  individually 
to  the  principal  citizens  to  induce  them  to  submit. 

One  of  the  first  so  addressed  was  Nicolas  Acontius, 
a  physician  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had 
been  for  several  years  completely  hud  up  with  gout. 
The  archdeacon,  accompanied  by  Strauss,  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  came  to  visit  the  sick  man,  and  asked  him 
"  if  he  would  not  now  become  a  Catholic  ?  *' 

"  As  long  as  I  have  no  reasons  which  can  convince 
my  mind,  I  dare  not  act  against  my  conscience/'  replied 
the  courageous  old  man. 

"  We  cannot  allow  your  deceitful  tricks  any  longer," 
said  the  archdeacon  angrily. 

'^  There  can  be  no  deceit  where  the  eye,  heart,  and 
conscience  are  single,*'  replied  Acontius. 

The  priest  lost  his  temper  completely.  "  We  shall 
never  bring  this  town  to  reason,"  he  cried,  "  till  tliree 
or  four  heads  have  been  cut  off!" 

"  If  you  find  my  head  is  in  your  way,"  replied  the 
old  physician  calmly,  *'  and  you  have  a  right  to  it,  you 
can  strike  it  off  at  once.  I  would  rather  have  this  poor, 
half-decayed  body  cut  in  pieces,  than  violate  my  con- 
science." 

The  archdeacon  started  up  in  a  rage  and  rushed  out. 
Captain  Strauss,  as  he  followed  him,  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  Acontius,  "  Sir,  the  world  is  wide ;  a  way  of 
escape  will  be  opened  to  you." 
.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  now  closed,  and  the 
citizens  severely  threatened  to  enforce  compliance.  The 
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timid  promised  to  allow  themseWea  to  be  instmcted ; 
those  who  revised  were  anested  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment Every  stronghold,  and  even  the  cellars  and 
anterooms  of  the  town  hall,  were  crowded  with  prisoners. 
The  houses  were  filled  with  soldiers,  who  were  ready  to 
do  their  part  in  tormenting  the  unfortanate  inmates. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  at  last  lost  their  courage,  and 
asked  for  a  respite  to  receive  instraction,  thus  giving 
themselves  up  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Twenty- 
eight  alone  among  the  citizens  had  the  firmness  to  give 
up  all  for  conscience'  sake,  and  go  into  banishment  with 
their  families.  Acontius  joined  this  little  band,  though 
so  feeble  and  sufifering  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  enter  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
Poland.  He  survived  his  exile  nine  years,  bearing  his 
bodily  sufferings  with  cheerful  patience,  and  at  last 
peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Christ. 

At  Bidschow,  some  miles  from  Konigsgratz,  Don 
Martin  de  Huerda  was  employed  to  terrify  the  in- 
habitants into  compliance.  Their  spokesman,  John 
Kolacznich,  said,  in  the  name  of  bis  companions :  ''  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  foiget  in  an  hour 
what  he  has  been  instructed  in  throughout  his  whole 
life ;  and  one  could  not  cast  away  what  he  had  held  as 
divine  truth,  unless  better  doctrine  could  be  taught  him 
from  God's  Word." 

Huerda,  beside  himself  with  rage,  started  from  his 
seat,  flew  on  the  speaker,  and  beat  him  furiously  with 
the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  ordered  the  keeper 
of  the  town  hall  to  be  called,  and,  foaming  with  rage, 
he  commanded  him  to  drive  Kolacmich  out  of  the  town. 
His  colleagues,  terrified  by  this  violence,  consented  to 
allow  themselves  to  receive  instruction.  Some  tried  to  save 
their  consciences  by  flight,  and  sent  their  wives  secretly 
before  them  with  their  little  property ;  but  the  plan  was 
discovered,  the  women  pursued,  robbed,  brought  back 
and  put  in  prison,  whence  they  were  not  released  till 
they  and  their  husbands  had  consented  to  become 
Roman  Catholics,  which,  alas !  they  at  last  did. 

At  Saaz,  another  considerable  town,  a  number  of 
Bibles  and  evangelical  books  were  seized  and  burned. 
The  soldiers  were  quartered  on  the  people,  and  made 
liavoc  of  their  goods.  A  meeting  was  then  called  in  the 
town  hall,  and  Don  Martin  de  Huerda  declared  that  all 
who  would  consent  to  go  to  mass  and  confession  should 
be  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  soldiers  quartered  on 
them,  but  that  all  who  resisted  should  have  double 
burdens  laid  noon  them. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  seemed 
paralyzed  with  terror  at  the  threats  of  the  Spaniard. 
One  of  the  presidents,  Wenzel  Wisocky,  however,  sum- 
moned courage  to  address  Huerda.  He  spoke  calmly 
and  moderately,  and  dwelt  on  the  rights  of  conscience. 
Don  Martin  started  up  furiously,  boxed  the  ears  of  the 
speaker  several  times,  and  abused  him  in  the  grossest 
terms.  He  then  called  for  iron  chains,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  fastened  on  the  hands  and  feet  of  Wenzel, 
while  a  thicker  chain  was  placed  round  his  neck  and 


attadied  again  to  lus  haadfl^  m  as  to  keep  hia  best 
forwards.  He  remained  in  prison  tiiree  weeb  in  this 
painful  and  cramped  posture,  with  no  food  bat  brad 
and  water.  None  of  his  own  friends  were  pennitted 
access  to  him,  and  the  Jesuits  harassed  him  night  and 
day. 

They  threatened  him  with  death,  bat  this  he  pre* 
ferred  to  recanting.  They  then  declared  be  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  devil,  and  ordered  his  chains  to  be  dnvn 
tighter.  The  poor  man,  almost  distracted  with  bodily 
and  mental  suffering,  at  last  consented  to  confess.  His 
yielding  seems  to  have  been  almost  involuntaiy;  and  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  was  taken  off,  he  showed  his  real 
earnestness  of  belief  by  giving  up  his  home  and  comitiy 
to  worship  according  to  his  conscience.  Being  allowed 
to  go  to  some  mineral  baths  to  recruit  his  broken  health, 
he  took  advantage  of  the  permission,  and  left  his 
country,  never  to  return. 

More  than  a  hundred  dtizms  of  this  town  escape! 
secretly,  leaving  all  they  possessed.  Many  of  these  were 
men  of  the  highest  rank.  One  of  them.  Heir  von  Era- 
liz,  was  married  to  a  lady  of  great  wealth ;  bat  both 
husband  and  wife  were  prepared  to  leave  all  for  the 
truth's  sake.  The  lady  abandoned  her  property,  »caped 
through  an  underground  sewer,  joined  her  husband  with 
much  difficulty,  and  followed  him  into  eiile. 

Some  fugitives  were  driven,  by  extreme  want  in  the 
land  of  their  exile,  to  return  and  endeavour  to  seek  some 
help  from  theur  native  oouutry.  But  too  often  they  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Two  citizens  of  Saaz  fell,  in  this 
way,  into  the  hands  of  Huerda,  who  tormented  than 
till  their  health  and  almost  their  reason  were  destroyei 
They  were  at  last  set  free  when  half  dead  with  suffering 

Another  persecutor,  no  less  cruel  than  Huerda,  was 
Zdenko,  Lovd  of  Kolowrath.  He  was  sent  by  Pnoce 
Lichtenstein  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  the  town  of 
Rokycan.  After  loading  the  peaceful  citizens  with  tiie 
vilest  abuse  and  mockery,  he  laid  before  them  a  papff 
with  three  lists.  The  first  contained  the  names  of  sU 
who  were  ah»ady  Bomanists.  These  were  bat  six  in 
number,  and  had  already  apostatized  firarn  their  feith. 
The  second  contained  those  who  were  ready  to  become 
Boman  Catholics  in  a  fortnight ;  and  the  third  those 
who,  as  Zdenko  expressed  it,  resisted  God  and  the 
emperor. 

The  citizens  were  compelled  to  sign  tiiis  raster. 
The  number  of  the  recusants  was  by  £ar  the  greatest ; 
and  Zdenko  loaded  them  with  curses,  dedaiing  they  were 
worthy  only  of  the  wheel  and  the  cross  in  this  worid, 
and  hell  in  the  next. 

The  next  day  was  St.  Thoma^s  Day.  He  onlered 
them  all  to  appear  in  the  diurch,  and  himself  set  them 
the  example  by  receiving  the  consecrated  wafer  at  mas& 
After  dinner,  he  again  caused  the  bell^  to  be  rang  to 
coUect  the  people  into  the  church ;  but  on  entering  him- 
self, he  found  the  monks  and  other  fisithfal  woiBhipper5 
unpunctual,  and  the  others  remaining  abseni  The 
church  was  empty.    Transported  with  n^  he  mslied 
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into  the  market-plaoe,  entered  the  streets  and  the 
private  houses,  and  drove  all  he  conid  find  to  the  church 
irith  a  stick. 

On  re-entering  the  church,  he  found  there  a  leading 
citizen,  named  John  Streie,  well  known  as  a  firm  Gal- 
vinisi  Snatching  a  cudgel  from  a  peasant  who  stood 
by,  he  drove  Streic  to  the  altar,  cursing  him  as  he  went, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  had  placed  himself  on  the  list  of 
the  reprobates  by  refusing  confession. 

Streic  mildly  hegged  him  to  consider  the  sacredness 
of  a  place  of  worship,  and  to  moderate  his  violence. 
Zdenko  replied  by  a  shower  of  furious  blows  on  his  head, 
fiice,  and  hands.  Streic  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  for  hdp.  At  last,  when  the  tyrant  saw  the  blood 
domng  in  streams  firom  his  victim,  he  cried,  "  Be  off, 
with  your  Oalvinist  blood !"  and  turned  from  him. 

The  pious  and  brave  sufferer  quietly  left  the  church ; 
and  when  met  by  some  who  asked  what  had  happened 
to  him,  he  meekly  replied, ''  I  have  shed  my  blood  at 
the  altar ;  but  it  was  for  his  sake  who  shed  his  blood 
for  me  in  far  greater  abundance." 

Zdenko  turned  to  the  other  burghers,  and  endeavoured 
to  compel  them  to  confess.  With  oaths  and  curses,  he 
struck  some,  spat  in  the  face  of  others ;  and  seizing  on 
one  venerable  old  man,  Wenzel  Krok,  one  of  the  most 
highly-respected  of  the  citizens,  he  tore  his  gray  beard, 
and  scattered  the  ]iairs  over  the  church. 

Returning  home,  he  sent  for  Streic,  and  threatened 
Aim  with  a  fearful  end  if  he  did  not  resolve  the  next  day 
to  submit.  Streic  wisely  determined  not  to  await  the 
decisive  day,  but  fled  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
a^ed  mother  behind  him.  The  count  revenged  himself 
by  ordering  his  property  to  be  confiscated  and  his  wife 
imprisoned. 

How  many  of  the  dtizens  at  last  gave  way  we  are  not 
informed;  but  those  who  did,  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
paper  dedaring  they  had  recanted  and  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome  of  their  own  free  will,  and  that  they  thanked 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  Count  Zdenko  for  the  salvation 
of  their  sonb! 

Zdenko  was  eventually  recalled  to  Vienna,  where  his 
zeal  for  the  Romish  Church  did  not  save  him  from  being 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  some  political  offence.  Of 
his  further  history  we  know  nothing. 

In  another  town,  a  father,  who  was  secretly  carrying 
his  new-bom  daughter  to  be  baptized  by  an  Evangelical 
pastor,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  poor 
jonng  mother  was  dragged  from  her  sick  chamber  to 
share  the  same  fiate ;  and  eventually  both  were  exiled, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  property  confiscated. 

In  the  same  town  the  citizens  were  driven  with 
threats,  or  won  by  deceit,  into  joining  a  procession  of 
the  Host.  JTohn  Bleyssa,  one  of  the  citizens,  firmly  re- 
fused ;  and  on  being  asked  the  reason,  replied,  '*  When- 
ever I  have  received  the  holy  communion,  I  have  in- 
wardly resolved  before  God  to  keep  away  from  this 
blasphemoas  ceremony." 


''But  you  win  not  surely  oppose  the  will  of  the 
emperor  ?"  rejoined  the  questioner. 

''Never,  in  what  concerns  the  things  that  are  the 
emperor's,"  he  replied.  "  But  here  it  is  the  things  that 
are  God's  that  are  in  question." 

"  There  may  be  means  found  to  force  you,"  said  the 
other. 

"  God,"  answered  Bleyssa,  "  requires  a  free-will  ser- 
vice, not  a  service  of  compulsion." 

Bleyssa,  for  these  bold  words,  had  to  endure  a  nine 
weeks'  imprisonment 

His  fellow-citizen,  John  Jahoda,  was  punished  for  a 
similar  refusal  by  an  imprisonment,  followed  by  a  com- 
mand to  pay  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  expenses  of  a 
fresh  procession  and  high  mass.  "  I  will  not  contribute 
to  any  such  ceremony,"  he  said,  as  he  came  forward 
with  the  money ;  "  for  I  know  of  no  sacrifice  but  that 
of  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  lifted 
up  on  the  cross  for  us.  But  I  pay  the  money  to  show 
my  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be,  who  may  spend  it 
afterwards  as  they  think  best"  For  this  speech  he  was 
again  imprisoned  for  a  month ;  and  after  a  second  fine 
had  been  extorted  from  him,  he  was  driven  from  the 
city  with  his  wife.  He  died  soon  after  of  the  plague  in 
Prague,  full  of  faith  and  peace. 
'  The  fate  of  these  confessors  was  more  tolerable  than 
that  of  many  of  their  countrymen.  Numbers  of  re- 
cusants were  shut  up  in  noisome  dungeons,  so  close  that 
they  could  hardly  find  room  to  stand ;  and  there  they 
remained,  stifled  with  the  poisoned  atmosphere  and 
filth  till  many  died,  and  others  were  induced  to  make 
some  show  of  submission.  Many  were  kept  in  towers, 
cellars,  or  stables,  exposed  to  bitter  cold,  hunger,  and 
thirst 

At  Prostau  many  hundreds  were  shut  up  in  the  stable 
of  the  castle,  every  window  and  aperture  being  closed. 
Many  fainted  from  want  of  air,  among  others  the  vener- 
able father  of  Matthias  Ulicky  (the  pastor  whose  martyr- 
dom has  been  already  recounted),  a  patriarch  of  eighty. 
He  was  brought  out  apparently  dead,  with  several  others 
in  the  same  condition.  The  brutal  captain  of  the  "  Re- 
formation Commission"  declared  "they  were  only  feign- 
ing, and  must  be  brought  to  themselves,"  and  ordered 
a  quantity  of  cold  water  to  be  thrown  over  them.  Some 
were  restored  to  then:  senses  by  this  rough  means ;  but 
the  old  man  expired  in  the  presence  of  his  tormentors. 
They  had  done  their  worst  for  him ;  and  his  happy 
spirit  was  released  to  join  his  son  in  the  rest  prepared 
for  those  who  "  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death," 
but  had  witnessed  a  good  confession. 

Others  were  enclosed  in  cages  so  narrow  as  to  force 
them  into  a  painfully  cramped  posture,  which,  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  hours,  became  intolerable  torture. 
The  nerves  were  so  affected  by  the  strain  on  the  muscles, 
that  the  sufferers  became  almost  beside  themselves,  and 
were  driven  in  their  distraction  to  say  whatever  their 
persecutors  desired.  Those  whose  faith  was  real  and 
earnest  afterwards  went  into  exile. 
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Many  entreated  on  their  knees  that  they  might 
be  put  to  death  at  once  rather  than  be  driven  by 
Boch  misery  into  violating  their  consciences ;  but  the 
reply  given  was,  that  the  emperor  desired  not  their 
blood,  but  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Their  enemies 
did  not  wish  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  gloiy- 
ing  in  martyrdom.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
long  and  terrible  persecution  which  followed  the  Battle 
of  Prague,  comparatively  few  martyrs  can  be  counted. 
The  will  to  die  for  Christ  was  not  wanting ;  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  was  only  for  political  crimes  that 
death  was  actually  inflicted,  though  the  deaths  in 
prison,  or  from  the  consequences  of  torture,  must  doublr 
less  have  been  very  numerous. 

The  courage  and  resolution  displayed  was  often  quite 
worthy  of  the  early  days  of  Christian  zeal  and  heroism. 

In  Prachatiz  the  imperial  army  met  with  actual  re- 
sistance from  the  citizens,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  of  them  were  slain.  The  streets  were  choked 
with  corpses,  who  lay  exposed,  often  stripped  by  the 
soldiers,  and  for  some  days  none  dared  to  bury  them. 

At  last,  two  pious  sisters,  Christina  and  Benigna 
Rumpal,  buried  with  their  own  hands  their  brother,  a 
citizen  of  Prague,  and  their  husbands  (all  of  whom  had 
been  slain  in  the  encounter),  in  a  grave  they  had  them- 
selves made,  and  with  their  words  and  example  of  faith 
and  courage  led  others  to  follow  their  example. 

A  noble  lady,  Katharina  von  Loss  (she  may  possibly 
have  been  the  widow  of  Otto  von  Loss,  though  we  are 
not  told  so),  displayed  equal  resolution.  She  would 
neither  give  up  her  faith  nor  leave  her  country. 

''I  cannot  go  into  exile,"  she  said,  ''from  want  of 
means ;  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  recant.  I 
will  do  neither.  If  they  try  a  third  plan  with  me,  they 
may  condemn  me  if  they  will ;  I  trust  entirely  in  God.'* 

Strange  to  say,  she  was  left  in  peace.  Two  citizens 
of  distinction  maintained  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
long  imprisonment  they  were  set  free. 

Foiu:  artisans  of  Koffenburg  were  kept  in  prison  and 
exposed  to  the  extreme  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  At  one 
time  they  were  left  utterly  without  food.  A  Jesuit  visited 
and  threatened  them,  but  Sigmund,  one  of  them,  replied— 

"  We  would  bear  all,  hunger,  the  gallows,  the  scaffold, 
rather  than  sin  against  Qcd.  Do  what  you  will,''  he 
added,  as  the  Jesuit  left  him,  "  only  do  it  quickly  ! " 

But  this  poor  mercy  was  denied  them.  For  a  time 
they  were  only  supplied  with  a  small  quantity  of  bread 
and  water  twice  a-week.  Afterwards  they  were  sepa- 
rated and  enclosed  in  different  places,  one  of  them 
actually  in  a  chimney.  After  twenty-one  weeks,  in 
which  every  effort  was  made  to  force  them  to  yield,  they 
were  at  last  dismissed  with  fines  and  a  sentence  of  exile. 
One  of  them,  worn  out  with  hardship  and  suffering,  died 
on  his  way. 

Another,  a  clerk,  was  confined  in  prison  till  his  feet 
were  covered  with  sores  and  utterly  useless  ;  but  he  was 
filled  with  such  heavenly  joy  that  he  spent  his  whole 
time  in  singing  psalms  and  hymns  of  praise.    He  died 


at  the  end  of  a  year,  full  of  joyful  faith  and  trust ;  and 
Huerda,  with  impotent  rage,  caused  his  oorpte  to  be 
flung  over  the  fortress  walls,  and  buried  in  the  moat  b; 
a  shepherd. 

Such  men  might  well  be  reckoned  among  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs.  But  some  yean  after,  an  humble  con- 
fessor did  actually  suffer  death  by  the  executioner  fur 
preaching  the  gospel  In  1629  twenty-two  peasants  of 
Zlonic  were  accused  of  having  relapsed  into  heresy  after 
having  conformed  to  the  Romish  Church.  They  were 
led  to  prison  singing  hynms  of  triumph  on  Christ's  re- 
surrection. 

Their  leader  and  pastor,  Geoige  Baltbaaar,  a  man  of 
lowly  origin  and  without  education,  was  questioned  as 
to  his  conduct  He  dictated  in  prison  his  answer  to  % 
secretary,  who  was  employed  to  write  his  defence,  for  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  he  could  use  a  pen  himselfl 

"  I  have  been  accused,"  he  said,  ''  of  having  broken 
my  promise  of  conforming  to  Bome,  and  turning  back  to 
the  Evangelical  faith.  My  answer  is,  that  I  was  driven 
by  sufferings  during  a  severe  imprisonment  to  sin  against 
God,  my  just  Judge ;  for  I  had  then  so  weak  a  faith  thit 
I  did  not  believe  Qod  could  save  his  own  from  the  hand 
of  man.  But  I  was  chastened  by  him  for  my  sin,  and 
for  a  whole  year  could  find  no  hope  in  hia  mercy.  At 
last  I  remembered  the  sinners  of  old  time  who  had  re- 
pented and  found  mercy,  and  I  cried  to  the  Lord  night 
and  day,  and  watered  my  couch  with  my  tears.  Bat 
our  merciful  God  showed  me  his  loving-kindness,  for  be 
wills  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  t^at  he  should  be 
converted  and  live.  I  received  what  I  had  prayed  for : 
God  sent  me  his  angel,  and  I  saw  his  glory,  brighter  than 
the  sun.  I  was  filled  at  that  moment  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  I  was  bom  again." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  felt  himself  called  on  to 
speak  to  others  of  the  truths  he  had  learned.  His 
views  seem  in  some  points  to  have  been  somewhat 
fanatical  and  exaggerated,  but  that  he  was  an  earnest 
and  devoted  preacher  of  the  gospel  there  could  be  no 
doubt  He  had  been  preaching  for  four  years,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  being  made  to  hinder  him;  "bat  the 
greater  the  hindrances,"  he  adds,  "  the  more  did  God 
strengthen  me  by  his  Spirit" 

*<  I  came  to  Zlonic,"  he  continues,  with  characteristic 
na'ivetS,  "  to  declare  the  truth  to  the  people,  and  call 
them  to  repentance,  as  the  Lord  had  bidden  me ;  and 
so  I  did  for  three  days,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sondsy— 

the  last  day  of  the  three  I  had  a  book  with  me And 

it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  they  should  hear  me,  for  tbey 
could  not  snatch  the  book  out  of  my  hand,  thoogh  tbey 
refused  to  give  God  the  glory,  for  I  was  called  to  warn 

them  all  and  exhort  them  to  repentance Nothing 

can  frighten  me ;  and  I  have  rio  anxiety,  except  to  fulfil 
what  has  been  laid  on  me,  and  that  I  will  do  withoat 
hesitation I  warn  you,"  he  concludes,  "not  to  re- 
ceive the  grace  of  God  in  vain,  for  his  rod  is  alieadj 
prepared  with  which  he  will  punish  those  who  will  not 
acknowledge  his  voice.    I  have  more  to  say  to  yoa ;  but 
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as  I  cannot  write  myself,  I  must  conclude,  as  I  must 
consider  others.  But  if  I  can  speak  openly  with  you,  I 
shall  be  able  to  explun  more  fully.  Meanwhile,  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  be  with  us  all.    Amen." 

The  parish  priest  and  several  Jesuits  came  to  him 
after  reading  this  letter,  and  questioned  him  further. 
He  owned  he  was  only  a  layman,  and  unlearned ;  but 
be  preached,  not  of  himself,  but  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
"  For,"  he  said,  "  as  I  already  wrote,  I  passed  a  whole 
year  in  weeping  over  my  fall ;  and  then  the  Lord  Jesus 
bad  compassion  on  me,  and  showed  me  his  wounds, 
which  healed  the  wounds  of  my  conscience.  He  gave 
me  the  light  of  his  Spirit,  and  commissioned  me  to 
speak  to  others ;  and  what  I  have  done  for  four  years, 
that  I  will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  ready 
to  die  for  the  sake  of  my  Lord  Jesus." 

In  these  words  he  continued  to  answer  his  perse- 
cutors. They  could  only  silence  him  in  one  way ;  and 
lie  was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  brought  to 
Prague,  and  beheaded  before  sunrise,  to  avoid  a  con- 
course of  people;  his  body  being,  as  usual,  dismem- 
bered, and  exposed  after  death  as  a  criminal 

It  is  remarkable  that  before  his  death  he  spoke  in  a 
kind  of  spirit  of  unconscious  prophecy.    He  declared 
tliat  the  persecutors  of  God's  people  would  suffer  from 
judgments  even  in  this  world,  and  that  the  scattered 
flock  of  Christ  would  be  again  assembled  together. 
The  persecuted  Bohemians  recorded  instances  in  which 
the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  verified  in  the  re- 
markable judgments  which  came  on  several  of  the  lead- 
ing persecutors.    They  also  relate  extraordinary  signs, 
appearances  in  the  heavens,  &c.,  which  were  said  to 
take  place  at  the  time  of  these  great  troubles  in  Bo- 
hemia.   It  would  hardly  be  surprising  if  the  overwrought 
feelings  of  the  sufferers  had  led  them  to  see  omens  and 
portents  in  simple  natural  phenomena.    A  remarkable 
burst  of  thunderclaps  certainly  appears  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  day  when  the  martyrs  of  Prague  were  exe- 
cuted, and  an  extraordinary  hailstorm  on  the  day  of  a 
solemn  procession  of  the  Corpus  Christi  at  Kuntenberg 
some  little  time  later.    There  were  strange  stories  of 
fountains  of  blood,  and  other  wonders,  probably  originat- 
ing in  the  excited  imagination  of  the  relaters.    Several 
apostates  were  said  to  have  been  attacked  with  furious 
mania,  and  others  with  fits  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy ; 
and  other  similar  cases  are  recorded. 

It  was  indeed  a  day  of  darkness  for  Bohemia.  The 
rage  of  the  peiisecuturs  was  not  only  spent  upon  men, 
bat  even  ou  the  veiy  monuments  of  the  dead.  Craves 
were  desecrated,  bones  flung  out,  monuments  in  the 
churches  defaced  or  destroyed.  The  number  of  Bibles 
and  Protestant  books  committed  to  the  flames,  or  other- 
wise destroyed,  must  have  been  very  great.  And  thus 
to  human  eye  the  Reformation  in  Bohemia  was  crushed 
to  this  day. 

Yet,  continues  the  chronicler,  great  as  the  victory  of 
Antichrist  appeared,  the  Church  has  never  been  wholly 
wi  Uout  pions  teachers,  who  openly  and  secretly,  by 


preaching  and  writing,  strengthened  their  hearers 
against  future  persecution.  But  it  was  God's  will  that, 
in  the  general  destniction,  those  who  seemed  the  pillars 
of  the  Church  should  be  overthrown.  The  greater  part 
of  the  nobility  and  a  considerable  number  of  ministers 
were  scattered  and  dispersed;  and  therefore  the  enemies 
who  had  plundered  the  Lord's  heritage  rejoiced  and 
triumphed. 

But  the  wrath  of  man  may  be  made  the  means  of 
purifying  the  Church.  There  was  a  great  sifting  among 
those  who  professed  to  belong  to  Christ,  and  many  were 
separated  who  had  been  united  by  blood  or  marriage 
in  the  closest  ties.  Many  husbands  went  into  exile 
whose  wives  refused  to  follow  them ;  and  many  wives, 
for  the  love  of  Christ,  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
their  husbands.  The  persecution  was  the  test  which 
showed  what  the  reality  of  their  faith  was.  The  number 
of  those  who  preferred  banishment  to  apostasy  was  very 
great  In  1630  it  was  computed  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  families  of  distinction  in  Bohemia  alone,  all 
belonging  to  the  highest  classes,  had  ahready  gone  into 
exile,  many  of  these  families  numbering  from  twenty  to 
fifty  men ;  and  this  did  not  include  the  nobility  of 
Moravia,  nor  the  emigrations  subsequent  to  1630. 
Above  two  hundred  ministers  of  the  United  Brethren 
were  at  that  time  known  to  have  emigrated ;  and  great 
multitudes  of  commoners,  both  from  the  cities  and  the 
country,  had  even  within  these  first  ten  years  gone  into 
exile.  The  greater  number  settled  in  Saxony ;  some 
in  Bayreuth,  Brandenburg,  and  even  in  Holland.  Many 
found  a  refuge  and  protection  in  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Silesia,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  mandate. 

Besides  the  exiles,  there  were  many  in  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  compelled  to  remain  in  their  country,  and  who, 
like  the  seven  thousand  of  old,  would  not  bow  the  knee 
to  BaaL  Some  who  were  vassals  of  merciful  nobles  were 
protected  from  severe  persecution  by  their  lords,  and 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith.  Many,  too,  are  men- 
tioned as  being  known  to  the  chronicler  among  those 
who  had  been  terrified  or  entrapped  into  a  recantation, 
who  afterwards  wept  over  their  fall  like  Peter,  and 
proved,  by  the  letters  they  addressed  to  their  exiled 
ministers,  that  their  repentance  was  sincere.  Some  of 
these  were  able  to  reunite  themselves  to  the  Evangelical 
Church,  while  others  awaited,  with  longing  desire,  the 
power  of  doing  the  same. 

"  Thou,  our  God,"  concludes  the  chronicler,  "look  on 
our  misery.    We  have  been  brought  very  low,  and  are 

counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. Comfort  us 

again  after  the  time  thou  hast  plagued  us,  and  for  the 
years  wherein  we  have  suffered  adversity.  Show  thy 
servants  thy  work,  and  their  children  thy  glory.  Amen. 
Amen." 

Thus  ends  the  chronicle.  We  need  not  do  more  than 
allude  to  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  these  prayers 
have  been  answered.  The  prophecy  of  the  dying  martyr 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  scattered  flock  has,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  been  gathered  together  again.  Out  of  that 
crushed  and  hidden  remnant,  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren,  or  Moravians,  has,  as  is  well  known,  arisen 
in  fresh  vigour,  and  become  Uie  centre  of  much  spiritual 
life,  not  only  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, but  literally  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
In  the  burning  plains  of  AMca,  in  the  frozen  coasts  of 
Labrador  and  Greenland,  the  descendants  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Brethren  have  been,  and  are  still,  faithfully 
making  known  the  gospel  message,  and  reaping  a 
glorious  harvest. 

And  in  Bohemia  itself  light  is  reappearing.  The 
gospel  is  agun  preached  and  taught  as  in  the  days 
when  the  old  Brethren's  Church  first  flomished.  At 
Czaslau,  the  burial-place  of  Ziska,  and  the  scene  of  so 
much  bitter  persecution  in  Ferdinand's  days,  a  new 


Protestant  church  and  minister's  bouse  was  erected  on 
the  second  centenary  of  John  Huss's  martyrdom.  A 
seminary  for  training  evangelical  teachers  has  been 
fixed  on,  to  be  commenced  in  that  city,  and  it  is  likelj 
to  be  a  centre  of  evangelization.  We  hear  of  gospel 
preaching  and  attentive  audiences  in  that  very  Leit- 
meritz  where  so  many  died  for  the  faith  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Bohemian  Church,  and  earnest  efforts  are 
made  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia  by  many  evan- 
gelical agencies. 

We  may  take  comfort,  then,  in  the  thought  that  He 
whose  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  prayers  of  his  faithful 
servants,  is  answering  the  petitions  poured  forth  in 
prisons  and  on  scaffolds  two  hundred  years  i^,  and 
does,  indeed,  already  ''  look  down  and  behold  and  visit 
this  vine,"  which  will  yet  bring  forth  fruits  to  His  gloiy. 


VIII -CALviir  GOES  oxrr,  and  catheeine  de  kedici  comes  nr. 

BT  THE  REV.  J.  A.  WYLEB,  LL.D. 

PavlB  wish  to  tarry  at  JeruioUm-^CaZvin  sets  his  heart  on  labouring  in  Franct^Bt  is  cktuedfrom  Paris— Catheriru  de 
Medici  is  welcomed  to  U^The  three  powers  of  the  world— Project  of  the  King  of  France  to  marry  his  second  son  to  tht 
Popt^s  niece— Marriage  arranged — The  valley  of  Florence — Cosmo  the  merchant— Contributes  to  the  revival  of  Sebrcr 
and  Greek  learning— Eis  villa  on  FiesoU— Lorenzo  the  Magnificent— Leo  X — Clanent  VIL—A  storm  lowering  orer  tkc 
pontifical  throne — CtemerU  labours  unsuccessfully  to  avert  it — Birth  of  Catherine — A  prophecy — Her  character— Eer 
Viree  marriage  rings— The  Pope  sails  for  Marseilles— The  marriage  festivities— dement  returns  to  Italy  and  dies- 
Events  favour  Catherine  in  France — Orasps  the  government  of  the  eountry—Herambition — Contumm/otes  her  career  by 
the  Si,  Bartholomew  massacre. 


AIN  would  Paul,  after  bis  conversion, 
have  remained  at  Jerusalem.  He 
imagined  that  from  this  great  centre, 
where  the  kings  of  Judah  had  reigned 
and  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  had  spoken,  and  One 
greater  than  prophets  had  lived,  it  was  to  be  bis 
privilege  to  spread  the  light  first  among  his 
countrjrmen  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  among  the 
Gentiles.  But  a  new  dispensation  had  com* 
menced,  and  a  new  centre  must  be  found  for  it. 
Christ  appeared  once  and  a  second  time  to  the 
apostle,  as  he  tarried  in  Jerusalem,  apparently 
chained  to  the  spot  by  his  veneration  for  the 
Temple  and  his  love  for  his  nation,  and  com- 
manded him  to  depart,  telling  him  that  there 
awaited  him  a  wider  field  than  Jewry,  and  a  more 
prominent  position  than  the  capital  of  his  native 
land  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy. He  must  speak  where  his  voice  would 
sound  throughout  the  world  Here  its  echoes 
would  die  away  on  the  narrow  shores  of  Pales- 
tine ;  here  he  would  have  only  the  synagogue  for 


an  audience.  He  must  preach  on  Mars'  Hill,  he 
must  testify  for  his  Master  at  Home  and  before 
Caesar ;  and  through  his  instrumentality  the  Cross 
must  fill  a  sphere  as  wide  as  that  which  Greek 
philosophy  had  occupied,  and  subjugate  tribes  as 
remote  as  any  the  Homan  arms  had  ever  con- 
quered. But  this  implied,  on  the  part  of  the 
apostle,  not  only  anxiety,  privation,  and  toil— for 
of  these  he  thought  not — but  the  relinqiiishioent 
of  long-cherished  and  darling  schemes,  which  clus- 
tered around  the  '^  holy  and  beautiful  house  in 
which  his  fathers  praised  God,''  and  embraced 
the  glory  of  his  kindred  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  were,  he  fondly  hoped,  to  hold  the  same 
high  place  under  the  gospel  as  under  the  law. 
They  were  to  be  the  head  of  the  nations,  and 
wield  the  moral  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

And  so  with  Calvin — the  second  Paul  of  the 
Christian  dispensation — after  his  conversion.  His 
heart  fondly  turned  to  Paris,  and  to  his  country- 
men of  France.  They  were  first  in  his  wishes, 
first  in  his  hopes,  and  first  in  all  his  visions  of 
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the  fiitare.  It  needed  bnt  the  gospel  to  make 
France  the  first  of  the  nationi),  its  throne  the 
mightiest)  and  its  people  the  happiest  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  progress  of  the  gospel,  at  this  hour 
in  that  country,  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  most 
sanguine  hope  of  its  ultimate  triumph.  It  had 
there  found  martyrs,  apostles,  and  disciples.  It 
had  found  admission  into  the  Louvre;  it  had 
iron  its  way  into  some  of  the  pulpits  and  pro- 
fessorial chairs ;  its  converts,  which  increased 
every  day,  comprehended  men  of  all  professions 
and  trades,  nobles,  lawyers,  scholars,  and  artizans. 
And  so  Calvin  ever  and  anon  came  back  to  Paris  ; 
bat  as  oft  as  he  came  back  some  adverse  fate 
drove  him  hence ;  till  at  last  he  began  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  the  great  kingdom  of 
France,  with  its  gallant  king  and  its  powerful 
army,  that  Qod  had  chosen  to  fight  for  the  Re- 
formation, but  only  an  ''  election ''  from  its  people, 
vhose  destined  honour  it  would  be  to  testify  for 
the  gospel  in  their  own  land  by  the  glory  of  their 
stakes,  and  to  help  to  sow  it  in  other  countries 
by  their  numerous  banishments  and  exiles. 

We  now  turn  to  another  incident;  one  that 
seemed  trivial,  doubtless,  at  the  time,  but  which 
was  of  sinister  device,  of  moat  evil  augury,  and 
wrought  with  effect  alike  decisive  and  fatal  upon 
the  future  of  France :  we  refer  to  the  poisonous 
graft  which  the  royal  house  received  at  this  time 
from  Italy.  We  told,  in  our  former  chapter,  how 
Calvin,  by  a  too  daring  attempt  to  carry  the  Sor- 
bonne  by  storm,  drew  upon  himself  a  tempest, 
and  had  to  flee.  But  as  Calvin  went  out,  Cath- 
erine de  Medici  came  in.  It  is  instructive  to  mark 
how  nearly  contemporaneous  were  these  two 
events.  Scarcely  have  the  gates  of  Paris  closed 
upon  the  Reformer,  when  they  are  opened  to  ad- 
mit the  crafty  Italian  woman.  Virtue,  which 
would  have  built  up  the  State,  departed  with  the 
one ;  vice,  which  corrupted  it,  and  at  last  pulled 
it  down  into  ruin,  entered  with  the  other.  He 
who  would  have  been  the  restorer  and  saviour  of 
that  great  country  was  chased  from  it ;  she  who 
was  destined  to  be  its  perverter  and  destroyer  was 
welcomed  to  its  soil.  But  let  us  first  explain 
how  it  came  about  that  the  Pope's  niece  became 
a  member  of  the  royal  fjEunily  of  France. 

The  three  great. powers  of  the  world  in  that 
age  were  the  Pope,  Spain,  and  France.    The  Pope 


was  the  centre ;  and  had  the  two  powerful  king- 
doms which  rose  by  his  side  united  their  arms, 
they  would  have  found  it,  humanly  speaking,  an 
easy  matter  for  them  to  crush  their  common  enemy 
the  Reformation.  But  (rod  divided  them.  The 
King  of  Spain  was  jealous  of  France,  and  Fran- 
cis, afraid  of  Charles,  was  always  casting  about 
how  to  humiliate  him.  He  thought  he  had  hit 
upon  a  capital  device  for  dealing  a  blow  to  his 
rival  He  would  detach  the  Pope,  who  in  that 
age  counted  for  more  than  he  does  in  this,  from 
the  Emperor.  But  how  %  He  would  offer  to 
marry  his  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  the 
Pope's  niece,  Catherine  de  MedicL  The  reigning 
Pope  was  Clement  VIL,  of  the  Medicis  of  Flo- 
rence, the  famous  merchant-princes.  Clement  was 
crafty,  mean,  and  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of 
aggrandizing  his  family,  and  Francis  rightly  judged 
that  he  would  grasp  at  the  brilliant  offer.  It 
promised  to  link  him  with  the  throne  of  France, 
and  place  bis  family  among  the  royal  houses  of 
Furope.  But  would  the  King  of  France  stoop 
to  an  alliance  so  far  beneath  himi  Would  he 
marry  his  son,  who  might  one  day  succeed  him  in 
his  throne,  to  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  ?  What 
would  Europe  think  of  this  1  Francis  had  some 
difficulty  in  bringing  his  mind  to  it  But  the 
scheme  offered  great  advantages.  It  would  dis- 
concert the  Emperor,  it  would  extinguish  the 
league  he  was  then  concerting  with  the  Pope,  and 
it  would  recover  for  France  the  hold  on  Italy 
which  had  been  lost  on  the  fatal  field  of  Pavia  : 
and  for  the  sake  of  these  weighty  gains  the  King 
of  France  was  willing  to  digest  whatever  mortifi- 
tion  he  might  be  subjected  to  in  going  through 
with  his  project  Accordingly,  three  commissioners 
of  high  rank  were  despatched  to  Bologna,  where 
the  Pope  was  at  the  time  living,  to  negotiate  the 
alliance.  Had  Francis  feared  the  God  of  hosts  as 
much  as  he  did  the  Emperor — had  he  been  willing 
to  stoop  as  low  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  as  for 
the  favour  of  the  Pope — chappy  would  it  have 
been  for  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Clement,  when  the  offer  was  made  him,  could 
scarce  believe  his  ears.  He  was  in  doubt  this 
moment ;  he  was  in  ecstasy  the  next.  The  Empe- 
ror,  who  chanced  to  be  then  at  Bologna,  thought 
that  Francis  must  be  fooling,  and  counselled 
Clement  to  beware  of  the  snake  in  the  grass. 
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Bat  the  ambassadors  protested  that  their  master 
was  in  earnest ;  and  additional  powers  arriving 
from  Paris,  the  business  was  in  due  course  con- 
cluded, and  it  was  agreed  that  the  son  of  King 
Francis  should  marry  the  Florentine  girL  The 
Emperor  was  mortified,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
over-reached ;  the  Pope  strode  through  his  palace 
balls  elate  at  the  prospect  of  the  great  honour 
which  had  come  to  his  house ;  and  the  King  of 
France  congratulated  himself  on  having  taken 
revenge  for  Pavia  by  this  master-stroke  of  policy. 
There  was  one  drop  of  bitterness,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  cup  of  delight  which  he  was  quaffing — the 
marriage,  in  public  opinion,  must  lower  his  house 
as  much  as  it  exalted  the  Pope's.  But  he  set 
over  against  this  the  solid  advantages,  as  he  be- 
lieved, which  it  would  bring  with  it ;  for  he  had 
sold  his  son  dear — he  had  bargained  that  Cathe- 
rine should  bring  with  her  as  her  dowery  some 
of  the  goodliest  duchies  of  Italy.  And  the  Pope 
promised  readily  all  that  Francis  asked.  It  was 
the  same  to  Clement — as  easy  to  promise  much 
as  little,  seeing  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  fulfilling  aught  Catherine  brought  enough 
when  she  brought  herself.  It  would  be  long  to 
tell  all  that  followed  her.  The  light  has  not 
shone  so  brightly  in  France  since  the  day  she 
entered  it ;  and  there  has  been  a  fire  ever  since 
in  the  blood  of  the  nation,  which  is  not  yet 
burned  out  A  cup  of  delight^  bating  its  one 
bitter  drop,  was  this  marriage  to  Francis ;  but  to 
his  house,  and  his  kingdom  after  him,  it  was, 
alas  !  a  cup  of  gall  and  wormwood. 

Let  us  visit  the  cradle  of  this  woman — the 
natal  lair  of  this  tigress.  It  was  placed  in  one  of 
the  most  delicious  of  the  Italian  vales.  Over  it 
was  hung  the  balmiest  of  skies,  and  around  it  rose 
the  loveliest  of  mountains.  The  Arno  watered  it, 
and  the  olive  and  the  cypress  clothed  it  with  a 
voluptuous  luzurianceL  In  this  vale  is  the  city 
of  Florence,  and  here  lived  Cosmo  the  merchant 
Cosmo  was  the  founder  of  that  house  from  which 
the  little  bright-eyed  girl  who  bore  the  name  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  sprung — a  name  in 
those  days  innocent  and  sweet  as  any  other,  but 
destined  to  become  a  terrible  one  in  history,  the 
mention  of  which  evokes  images  of  tragedies  and 
horrors, 

Cosmo  sent  his  ships  to  all  quarters  of  the 


globe.  They  visited  the  shores  of  Greece,  the 
harbours  of  Egypt,  and  the  coast  of  Syria.  The 
Atlantic  they  did  not  cross ;  for  why  should  they 
visit  a  land  not  yet  discovered)  It  was  the 
morning  of  the  Benaissance  :  its  spirit — a  kind 
of  second  birth  of  classic  Paganism — was  stiiring 
many  minds,  and,  among  others,  that  of  Cosma 
He  gave  orders  to  his  captains,  when  they  visited 
the  Levant  and  Egypt,  to  make  special  search  in 
these  countries — equally  famous  for  their  htm- 
ture  in  the  early  Christian  times  and  in  the  classic 
age — for  ancient  manuscripts  that  might  still  snr- 
viva  His  orders  were  fiuthfully  attended  to; 
and  when  his  ships  returned  to  Pisa,  the  port  of 
Tuscany,  they  carried  a  doable  freight — the  pro- 
duce of  the  countries  they  had  visited,  and  the 
works  of  learned  men  which  had  slumbered  for 
ages  in  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  and 
Lebanon,  and  in  the  cities  and  tombs  of  the  Nile. 
Thus  did  Cosmo  prosecute,  with  equal  assiduity 
and  success,  commerce  and  literature.  By  the 
first  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  princely  house 
that  long  reigned  over  the  Florentine  republic ; 
and  by  the  other  he  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  revival  of  Hebrew  and  Qreek  learning,  which 
paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation,  which  broke 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  after  that  in 
which  Cosmo  lived. 

Scholars  were  then  fleeing  from  the  East,  for 
Constantinople  was  fedling  before  the  arms  of  the 
Turk.  Cosmo  welcomed  these  men  to  his  city  of 
Florence^  and  entertained  them  with  princely 
hospitality  in  his  villa  on  Fiesole.  The  remains 
of  that  villa  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Tuscan  hill  just  named,  looking  down  on  the 
unrivalled  dome  of  Brunelleschi,  which  even  in 
Cosmo's  days  crowned  the  beautiful  dty  of 
Florence.  The  terrace  is  still  pointed  out,  bor- 
dered by  stately  cypresses,  where  Cosmo  daily 
walked,  the  delicious  vale  spread  out  at  his  feet, 
with  the  clustering  towers  of  the  city  and  the 
bounding  rampart  of  hills  full  in  his  eye.  *^  Id 
gardens,"  says  Hallam,  ^  which  Tully  might  have 
envied,  with  Ficino,  Landino,  and  Politian  at  his 
side,  he  delighted  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the 
beautiful  visions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  for  which 
the  summer  stillness  of  an  Italian  sky  appears 
the  most  congenial  accompaniment" 

His  talents,  his  probity,  and  his  great  wealth 
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placed  him  at  the  head  of  Florence,  and  gave  him 
the  goTemment  of  the  duchy  of  Tuscany.  His 
son  Lorenzo — ^better  known  as  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent— succeeded  him  in  his  vast  fortune,  in 
his  literary  and  aesthetic  tastes,  and  his  govern- 
ment of  Tuscany.  Under  him  the  Medici  £Eimily 
may  be  said  to  have  fully  blossomed.  Lorenzo 
had  three  sons — Guiliano,  Pietro,  and  Giovanni 
The  father  said  of  the  first  that  he  was  good ;  of 
the  second,  that  he  was  a  fool ;  and  of  the  third, 
that  he  was  prudent  It  was  the  third — John, 
the  prudent — who  became  Pope,  under  the  title 
of  Leo  X.  He  inherited  his  father's  taste  for 
magnificence,  and  the  Tuscan's  love  of  pleasure. 
Under  him  the  Vatican  became  the  gayest  court 
iu  Europe,  and  Rome  a  scene  of  revelry  and  all 
sorts  of  delights.  Leo  went  to  the  tomb  as  the 
light  of  the  Heformation  was  breaking  over  the 
world ;  and  was  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Peter, 
after  the  short  pontificate  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht^ 
by  another  member  of  the  same  f&mily  of  Medici 
— Gulio,  a  son  of  the  brother  of  Leo. 

Clement  YIL,  the  title  of  the  now  reigning 
Pope,  found  a  storm  gathering  when  he  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne.     Luther  was  thundering  in 
Germany,  and  the  Turk  on  the  borders  of  Bo- 
hemia.    The  swords  of  Spain  and  France  were 
devastating  Italy  in  settling  the  question  whether 
Charles  or  Francis  should  be  the  master  of  its 
provinces.     The  infuriated  German  bands,  now 
scarce  amenable  to  discipline,  were  hanging  like 
a  tempest  over  the  city  of  Rome,  and  threatening 
to  make  a  spoU  of  all  the  wealth  and  art  with 
which  the  lavish  pontificate  of  Leo  had  enriched 
and  beautified  it.   Another  visitant — the  plague- 
had  entered  the  Eternal  City;  and  with  the  shout 
of  the  reveller  there  now  rose  the  wail  of  the 
moomer,  and  with  pomps  and  festivities  were 
mingled  the  shadows  of  the  tomb.    The  disorders 
of  Christendom  had  come  to  a  head ;  but  no  one 
was  able  to  find  a  remedy  for  them,  though  many 
loudly  called  for  one.    The  sky  was  lowering  and 
the  air  thick,  but  Clement  thought^  by  his  great 
talents  and  his  consummate  craft,  to  avert  the 
storm  that  threatened ;  and,  setting  about  the 
work,  be  addressed  himself  manfully  to  the  four- 
fold task  of  extinguishing  the  Reformation,  re- 
pressing the  Turk,  cajoling  the  two  kings  who 
were  by  turns  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  and 


correcting  the  abuses  of  his  court  and  capital. 
In  prudence  he  surpassed  John  the  prudent ;  his 
penetration  saw  into  everything  and  every  one ; 
his  attention  to  business  was  unwearied.  But  all 
would  not  do.  Labour  as  he  might,  he  could  not 
cure  in  a  day  the  mischiefs  of  ages :  one  man 
could  not  set  the  world  upon  its  foundations, 
from  which  it  had  fatally  strayed.  But  the  storm 
did  not  come  just  yet ;  and  Clement  continued  to 
intrigue  and  toil  only  to  have  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  little  triumphs  of  to-day  swept  away  from 
him  by  some  terrible  disaster  on  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile  Gement  was  occupied  with  the 
affair  of  Catherine  his  niece,  whose  hand,  as  we 
have  said,  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  king  of 
France  for  his  second  son.  It  is  now  time  that 
we  should  speak  more  particularly  of  Catherine. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  brother  of  Pope 
Gement's,  Lorenzo  by  name,  a  grandson  of  Cosmo 
the  merchant,  the  patron  of  letters  and  the  friend 
of  scholars.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
visited  Florence  may  recollect  seeing  the  statue  of 
this  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  Catherine,  in  the 
gorgeous  mausoleum  of  the  Medici,  and  of  being 
struck  with  the  air  of  meditation  and  thought 
which  it  wears.  Her  father  survived  her  birth 
but  a  few  days ;  her  mother  too  died  when  she 
was  yet  a  child,  and  the  girl,  left  an  orphan,  was 
taken  under  the  care  of  her  uncle  Clement  YIL 
There  was  said  to  have  been  a  prophecy  at  her 
birth  by  an  astrologer  to  the  effect  that  the  child 
would  bring  calamity  on  all  connected  with  her, 
and  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  house  to  which  she 
belonged.  The  vaticination,  as  may  be  conceived, 
wrought  the  child  no  good ;  for  after  the  death  of 
her  parents  she  was  but  little  cared  for,  or  rather, 
she  was  put  purposely  in  the  way  of  harm.  She 
is  said  to  have  been  put  in  a  basket  and  bung 
outside  the  wall  of  a  castle  which  was  being 
besieged,  in  the  hope  that  an  arrow  might  strike 
her,  and  so  the  calamity  which  her  continued 
existence  portended  be  warded  oK  But  the  ex- 
pedient did  not  succeed.  The  arrows  sped  past, 
the  basket  received  no  hurt,  and  the  infant  which 
it  enclosed  lived  on,  to  occupy  at  a  future  day 
the  throne  of  France. 

At  the  time  that  she  formed  the  subject  of  the 
present  negotiation  between  Francis  and  Clement, 
Catherine  was  a  girl  of    fourteen.      A  strange 
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charm  appeared  to  hover  round  her.  All  who  came 
into  her  presence  were  fascinated  by  her.  Her 
stature  was  somewhat  diminutive,  her  form  sylph- 
like, with  a  fiery  light  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
A  fairy-looking  creature  she  was,  frisky  and  agile, 
full  of  merriment,  filling  the  halls  where  she 
played  with  her  laugh  and  chatter,  and  dressing 
her  face  perpetually  in  smiles.  The  higher 
powers  which  she  displayed  in  after  life  had  not 
yet  developed  themselves.  They  needed  the 
loftier  position  of  a  throne  and  the  wider  stage  of 
an  empire  for  their  growth.  Meanwhile  she  was 
simply  the  volatile,  voluble,  warm,  passionate 
Tuscan  girl,  bounding  from  sport  to  sport,  trying 
to  extract  pleasure  from  everything  that  came  in 
her  way,  and,  so  be  that  the  passing  hour  was 
agreeable,  not  concerning  herself  at  all  about  the 
coming  one. 

As  she  grew  up  it  was  seen  that  she  possessed 
not  a  few  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  qusilities 
of  her  race.  She  had  a  princely  heart  and  a 
large  understanding.  To  say  that  she  was  crafty, 
and  astute,  and  greedy  of  power,  and  patient, 
prudent,  and  plodding  in  her  efforts  to  grasp  it, 
is  simply  to  say  that  she  was  a  ]\Iedici  She 
possessed  in  no  small  measure  the  literary  and 
assthetic  tastes  of  her  great-great-grandfather, 
Cosmo.  She  loved  splendour  as  did  her  great- 
grandfather, Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  She  was  as 
prodigal  and  lavish  in  her  habits  as  Leo  X.,  and 
withal  as  great  a  lover  of  pleasure.  She  filled 
the  Louvre  with  scandals,  as  Leo  had  done  the 
Vatican,  and  from  the  court  she  spread  a  taint 
through  the  city  from  which  Paris  has  not  yet 
been  cleansed.  The  penetration  and  business 
habits  of  her  uncle,  Clement  VII.,  she  inherited, 
and  the  pleasures  she  indulged  in  do  not  appear  to 
have  dulled  the  one  or  interfered  with  the  other. 
But  above  all  she  was  noted  for  the  truly 
Medicean  feature  of  an  inordinate  love  of  power ; 
and  whoever  occupied  the  throne,  Catherine  was 
the  real  ruler  of  France.  The  occurrences  which 
made  the  reigns  of  her  husband  and  her  sons  so 
tragical  had  their  birth  in  her  scheming  brain. 
Not  that  she  loved  blood  for  its  own  sake,  as  did 
some  of  the  Eoman  emperors ;  but  her  will  must 
be  done,  and  whatever  cause  or  person  stood  in 
its  way  had  to  dree  the  consequences  by  the 
poiuard  or  the  poison-cup. 


The  motive  which  weighed  with  Francis,  v& 
have  said,  in  seeking  this  alliance,  was  the  hope 
of  detaching  the  Pope  iiom  the  side  of  tlie 
Emperor  Charles.     There  was  a  curious  play  of 
forces  around  the  person  of  Clement    There  was 
at  once  attraction  and  repulsion.     Hatred  of  the 
Beformation  drew  these  two  poweifol  kings  to 
one  another  and  to  the  Pope,  and  hatred  of  eacL 
other  again   put  them  apart      Between  the^ 
alternate  antagonisms  and  rapproachementt  tbe 
Pope  was  hard  bestead  and  much  put  to,  and 
they  no  less  with  him.   Catherine  was  the  handle 
by  which  the  king  of  France  hoped  to  Isy  hold 
on  the  crafty  Clement  and  secure  him  for  em. 
Through  Catherine  too  he  hoped  to  lay  hold  ou 
Italy,  and  recover  the  influence  of  which  tbe 
battle  of  Pavia  had  stripped  him ;  and  so  be 
bargained  that,  seeing  the  bride  had  not  a  penny 
of  dowery,  she  should  receive  as  outfit  "three 
rings  " — ^the  duchies  of  Urbino,  Milan,  and  G«noa. 
It  would  be  easy,  Francis  doubtless  thought,  at 
convenient  season,  removing  these  jewels  from 
the  fingers  of  Catherine  to  the  crown  of  Franct. 
"Certainly,"  responded   the    Pope,   "his  niect 
should  have  these  trifling  gifts."     To  use  one  of 
Clement's  distinctions,  they  could  be  prmis^^l 
although  they  could  not  be  bestowed.     Tb&ie 
"three    rings"     never    graced    the    hand  o'! 
Catherine. 

The  alliance  went  forward.  And  now  we  see 
the  Pope  embarking  at  Leghorn  for  Marseille^ 
where  he  was  to  meet  the  king  of  France  and 
conclude  the  transaction.  Popes  have  never 
loved  ships,  save  the  barque  of  Peter,  nor  cared  to 
sail  in  any  sea  unless  the  ecclesiastic;  hut 
Clement's  fondness  for  the  marriage  overcame  Lis 
aversion  to  the  waves.  He  sailed  along,  ainid 
soft  breezes,  over  the  classic  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  in  the  beginning  of  October  1^33 
entered  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Catherine  did 
not  accompany  him.  She  tarried  meanwhile  a: 
Nice,  to  be  at  hand  when  needed.  The  interview 
between  the  pontiff  and  the  king  terminated  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Clement  could 
have  no  diflSiculty  in  promising  everything,  sceioK 
he  meant  to  perform  nothing.  The  chivalrous 
monarch   was  not   equally  matched    with  the 

crafty  Pope.     "  Both  these  kings shall  spe-t 

lies  at  one  table,  but  it  shall  not  prosper."  ^Vhen 


CALVIN  GOES  OUT,  AND  CATHERINE  BE  MEDJCI  COMES  IN. 
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all  was  ready,  the  little  Tuscan  beauty  was  sent 
for;  and  amid  the  benedictions  of  the  Pope,  the 
cungratnlations  of  the  courtiers,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  rejoicings  of 
the  populace,  Catherine  de  Medici,  all  radiant 
with  joy,  and  sparkling  with  jewels,  became  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Francis,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  future  Henry  II. 

The  end  of  that  mirth  was  to  be  heaviness  to 
the  nation  to  which  the  young  Florentine  now 
allied  herself.  In  the  banquet-hall,  in  which  sat 
Catherine  de  Medici  as  the  royal  bride,  well  might 
a  seat  have  been  left  vacant  for  the  ghastly  figure 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to 
introduce  on  occasions  of  rejoidag.  Never  would 
the  augury  have  been  more  true.  Instead  of 
nuptial  torches,  martyr  fires  were  in  due  time  to 
hlnze.  Instead  of  bridal  garments,  raiment  of 
sackcloth  was  to  be  put  on ;  and  for  the  marriage 
mvrs  the  realm  of  France  was  to  resound  with 
isouming  and  bitter  lamentations.  But  these 
days  of  darkness  were  as  yet  at  a  distance.  Time 
must  develop  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
step  which  the  king  of  France  had  taken ;  and 
before  it  could  fully  do  so,  both  Clement  and 
Fnincis  would  have  gone  to  their  graves. 

Catherine  was  young,  and  meanwhile  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  splendours  of  her  new 
position  to  care  for  state  intrigue,  or  to  feel  that 
thirst  for  power  which  was  to  awaken  with 
terrible  force  in  her  breast  in  after  years. 

The  marriage  festivities  at  an  end,  the  Pope 
turned  his  face  towards  his  own  land.  He  had 
come  as  far  as  to  sec  the  utmost  borders  of  the 
children  of  the  Heformation,  and,  like  another 
B^ilaam,  he  had  essayed  to  curse  them  by  fulmi- 
nating a  bull,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  for 
tins  purpose — a  fit  accompaniment  of  Catherine 
de  Medici  And  now  he  betook  him  to  his 
galleys.  A  second  time  the  winds  were  pro- 
jiitious ;  and,  undistracted  by  those  influences  to 
^'hich  popes,  like  other  men,  are  subject  at  sea, 
he  could  indulge  his  reveries  as  he  sailed  along 
^^foTe  the  light  breezes  towards  the  coast  of 
Italy.  He  had  taken  a  new  pledge  of  France 
that  it  should  not  play  the  part  of  England. 
More  than  ever  was  it  now  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  papacy.  He  had  fortified  himself  on  the 
side  of  Spain ;  and  the  rapid  rise  of  that  power, 


to  which  the  popes  themselves  had  mainly  con- 
tributed, gave  Clement  uneasiness;  for  its 
sovereigns  were  proving  themselves  less  the 
champions  and  more  the  masters  of  the  papacy 
than  was  convenient.  It  was  not  likely  that 
Charles  would  now  press  so  earnestly  for  a 
council,  the  very  idea  of  which  was  so  terrible  to 
the  Pope,  that  he  could  scarce  eat  by  day  or  sleep 
by  night.  And  so,  as  the  coast  of  France  sunk 
behind  him,  and  the  headlands  of  Italy  rose  on 
his  prow,  he  thought  of  the  new  splendour  with 
which  he  had  invested  his  house  and  name,  and 
the  happier  days  he  was  now  likely  to  see  in  the 
Vatican. 

But  the  horizon  did  not  clear  up.     The  storm 
still  lowered  above  Borne.     The  last  year  of  Cle- 
ment's life — ^for  he  was  now  drawing  toward  the 
grave — ^was   the  unhappiest  of  all      There  was 
not  one  of  his  fond  anticipations  that  did  not  give 
way.     If  the  dreams  of  ordinary  mortals  are  to 
be  read  backwards,  much  more  those  of  popes. 
Clement  is  an  instance  in  point,  not  to  speak  of 
popes  of  our  own  time.     The  Emperor  was  more 
pressing  for  a  council  than  ever,  and  would  take 
no  more  refusals;  and  what  gave  force  to  his 
demand  was  the  growing  power  of  the  German 
Protestants.     Catherine's  "  three  rings"  were  not 
forthcoming;   and  the   French  king,  failing  to 
appreciate  Clement's  nice  distinction  betwixt  pro-^ 
mising  and  bestowing^  threatened  to  come  with 
his  army  and  fetch  them.     To  fill  up  the  Pope's 
cup,  already  bitter  enough,  and,  one  would  have 
thought)  brimming  over,  his  two  nephews  fell  out 
about  the  sovereignty  of  Florence,  and  were  fight- 
ing savagely  with  one   another.      To  whatever 
quarter  Clement  turned  he  saw  only  trouble — 
threatenings,  confusion,  blood.     He  found  it  hard 
to  say  whether  he  had  most  to  apprehend  from 
his  enemies  or  from,  his  friends ;  from  the  here- 
tical princes  of  Germany  or  from  the  most  Chris- 
tian King  of  France  and  the  most  Catholic  King 
of  Spain.     Last  of  all,  the  Pope  fell  sick,  and  it 
soon  began  to  be  apparent  that  his  sickness  was 
unto  death ;   and  although  but  recently  come 
from  a  wedding,  Clement  had  to  set  about  the 
melancholy  task  of  preparing  the  ring  and  robe 
which  are  used  at  the  funeral  of  the  popes.     No 
sooner  was  this  done  than  Clement,  closing  his 
eyes  on  a  world  full  of  turmoil  and  oppression. 
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slept  with  his  fathers.  *'  Sorrow  and  secret 
anguish/'  says  Soriano,  brought  him  to  the  grave. 
Ranke  pronounces  him  "  without  doubt  the  most 
ill-fated  pontiff  that  ever  sat  on  the  Papal  throne." 
But  this  judgment  was  passed  before  the  his- 
torian had  seen  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  Catherine  de 
Medici  There  are  beings  whose  presence  seem 
to  darken  the  light  and  taint  the  veiy  soU  on 
which  they  tread  Of  the  number  of  those  was 
this  woman.  She  was  sunny  as  her  own  Italy, 
but  there  lurked  a  curse  beneath  her  gaieties 
and  smiles.  Where  she  had  passed  there  was  a 
blight.  Around  her  all  that  was  fair  and  virtuous 
and  manly,  as  if  smitten  by  some  mysterious 
but  most  deadly  influence,  began  to  pine  away 
and  die.  If  her  breath  touched  them,  or  her  eye 
lighted  upon  them,  they  seemed  to  undergo  a 
fatal  transformation,  and  to  be  unable  to  straggle 
against  the  power  of  that  evil  genius.  It  is  in- 
structive to  mark  that  up  to  this  time  events 
seemed  to  favour  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  France ;  but  from  the  day  that  Catherine  de 
Medici  entered  it  we  can  trace  a  marked  change. 
Providence  no  longer  strove  with  that  country. 
The  admission  of  this  woman  was  a  virtual 
banishment  of  the  Reformation.  One  thing  was 
clear,  the  gospel  never  could  mount  the  throne  of 
France  with  Catherine  de  Medici  sitting  on  its 
steps ;  and  unless  the  throne  was  reformed,  there 
was  almost  no  hope,  where  the  Government  was 
so  powerful,  of  the  country  becoming  reformed. 
Now  all  things  conspired  to  favour  Catherine, 
and  lift  her  higher  and  higher.  Her  presence 
was  like  a  subtle  poison  coursing  through  the 
veins  of  the  nation.  Her  influence  on  France  was 
comparable  only  to  the  fatal  blast  of  the  desert. 
Her  passions,  instead  of  abating,  grew  stronger 
with  years,  and  .as  eveiy  day  brought  new  and 
unexpected  openings  for  their  gratification,  Cathe- 
rine advanced  from  intrigue  to  intrigue,  and  from 
one  tragedy  to  another,  till  at  last  she  who,  at 
fifteen,  was  all  radiant  with  smiles,  was  seen 
at  fifty  dripping  with  blood.  Even  Death,  as 
D'Aubign^  has  strikingly  remarked,  appeared  to 
be  in  covenant  with  this  woman,  and  to  strike 
those  whom  it  was  convenient  to  have  taken  out 


of  her  path.     Not  a  step  was  there  in  her  ascent 
which  Death  did  not  assist  her  to  momit    It  was 
not  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France  to  whom 
she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage,  but  the  second. 
The  probability,  therefore,  was,  that  though  near 
the  throne,  she  would  never  occupy  it    But  in 
no  long  time  the  dauphin  died,  and  the  husba&d 
of   Catherine  became   the  immediate  heir.   A 
second  time  this  friendly  ally  returned,  and  took 
away  Francis  I.,  and  so  the  husband  of  Cathenne 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  IL, 
and  by  his  side  sat  Catherine  as  queen.    But 
Death  returned,  and  struck  down  the  husband  of 
Catherine,  Sang  Henry;  but  the  blow,  instead  of 
diminishing,  as  might  have  been  expected,  onlj 
augmented  her  power,  for  she  now  became  the 
real  sovereign  of  France.     Her  weak-minded  son, 
Francis  IL,  the  husband  of  our  own  Mary  of  Scots, 
wore  the  title,   but   his   mother  governed  tbe 
country.     Her  sagacity  and  astuteness  asserted 
an  easy  supremacy  in  all  state  affairs.    Ag»n 
came  Death  to  the  Louvre,  but  only  to  bring  to 
Catherine  further  enlargements  of  power.  Franda 
II.  died,  and  this  event  sent  Mary  Stoart  back 
to  Scotland,  and  called  Catherine's  second  son, 
Charles  IX,  to  the  throne  of  France.    It  vas 
now  that  Catherine  found  amplest  field  for  ber 
powers  of  ambition  and  intrigue.     The  extreme 
youth  of  her  sou,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  enahled  ber 
to  grasp  the  whole  machine  of  the  State.    Sbe 
threw  off"  the  Guises,  with  whom  till  now  sbe 
had  been  compelled  to  divide  her  inflaence;  and 
possessing  one  of  those  rare  minds  that  reicb 
maturity  at  an  age  when  that  of  others  begin  tn 
decay,  she  plunged  into  a  course  of  ambition  ia 
which   she    displayed    a   shrewder   penetration, 
greater  fertility  of  resource,  higher  powers  of  arti 
fice,  and  a  stronger  genius  for  governing  vm, 
than  at  any  former  period  of  her  career.    But 
she   gained    no    real   success.     The    cause  sbe 
espoused  did  not  triumph ;  that  which  she  op- 
posed she  could  not  crush ;  she  but  added  to  the 
miseries  of  France  and  her  own  guilt;  and  at 
last  she  consummated  her  wickedness  in  a  crime 
which  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
history — the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre. 
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HE  establishment  of  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment at  Rome  as  the  national 
capital,  ivhich  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  invites  and  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  Protestants.  As  the  scheme  of  providence 
eTolves  itself  in  history,  it  becomes  all  who  at  once 
fear  God  and  regard  man  to  mark  well  the  suc- 
cessive stages  through  which  the  Papacy  is  led 
tovards  its  final  fall.  While  we  look  to  the 
Scriptures  for  light,  and  walk  by  them  as  our 
rule  in  every  transaction,  it  is  not  our  part  to 
meddle  with  specific  prophecies  as  bearing  on  the 
Papacy.  Ours-  is  the  safer  and  humbler  task  of 
applying  to  that  system  in  the  present  crisis  the 
general  principles  of  the  Divine  administration 
as  these  are  revealed  in  the  Word  and  illustrated 
in  the  course  of  events. 

There  is  room  for  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
qaestion  whether  the  loss  of  the  temporal  sove- 
reignty will  practically  increase  or  diminish  the 
power  of  the  Popa  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be 
orged  that,  as  the  Pontifical  Qovemment  was 
extremely  bad,  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  is 
iiJ^e  a  quantity  of  ballast  thrown  overboard,  and 
vill  enable  the  ship  of  the  spiritual  authority  to 
ride  more  buoyantly  through  the  storm.  The 
upiment,  although  not  very  complimentary  to 
^  Holiness,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  force. 
It  is  certain  and  notorious  that  the  Italians  who 
Jihabited  the  States  of  the  Church  under  priestly 
"die  were,  as  to  their  civil  and  political  condition, 
'  of  all  men  most  miserable ;  *'  and  therefore  it 
Day  with  some  plausibility  be  maintained  that 
be  Roman  Catholic  community  throughout  the 
f^orlj  will  more  implicitly  obey  their  head  when 
>^  does  nothing  more  than  give  ghostly  advice 
E>  those  who  want  it,  and  no  longer  deprives  a 
•eople  of  education  and  freedom,  or  confines 
onest  men  untried  in  his  dungeons,  or  kidnaps 
be  bodies  of  young  Jews  in  order  to  save  their 
)uls  by  his  baptism.  If  a  man  who  is  neither 
2st  nor  humane  finds  it  necessary  notwithstand- 
^  to  maintain  a  profession  of  supereminent 
mctity,  it  seems  obvious  that  if  you  deprive 


him  of  all  power  to  injure  his  fellows,  you  there- 
by greatly  improve  his  position. 

In  the  same  line,  some  sober  and  earnest 
thinkers  have  maintained  that  the  prolongation 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignty  in  the  heart 
of  Italy  has  providentially  tended  to  weaken  his 
hold  upon  the  heart  and  consciences  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  so  prepared  them  in  some  measure 
for  eventually  casting  off  altogether  his  yoke. 
The  long-continued  possession  of  despotic  power, 
while  all  sections  of  the  nation  were  straining 
after  freedom,  gave  the  Papacy,  in  a  political 
sense,  rope  wherewith  to  hang  itsel£  There  is 
some  ground  to  beUeve  that  if  the  Pope  had  been 
sooner  dethroned,  the  Italians  might  have  been 
more  disposed  to  count  him  a  martyr.  As  it  is, 
it  is  not  at  home  in  his  own  country  that  grief 
for  his  downfall  is  deepest,  and  zeal  for  his  restora- 
tion keenest.  In  Ireland,  in  Belgium,  in  America, 
volunteers  could  be  enlisted  in  thousands  to  re- 
impose  the  priest-king  on  a  long-oppressed  but 
now  emancipated  people.  If  the  Pope  is  ever 
reinstated,  it  will  not  be  by  an  army  of  his  own 
countrymen.  If  he  is  reinstated  after  this  revo- 
lution, it  will  be  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
reinstated  after  the  revolution  of  1848 — that  is, 
by  foreign  soldiers  over  the  slaughtered  bodies  of 
the  Eoman  people.  It  would  appear  that  dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view  of  the  Holy 
Father  as  well  as  to  certain  other  sesthetical  ob- 
jects. Some  Irishmen  would  fain  set  up  the 
Pope  to  reign  over  the  Romans;  but  the  Romans, 
who  may  be  presumed  to  know  him  better,  don't 
want  him. 

We  venture  to  suggest  a  dilemma  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  valiant  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  who  preach  a  crusade  for  the  Pope's 
restoration.  The  people  of  the  district  which  was 
till  lately  Peter's  patrimony,  are  either  good  or 
bad.  If  they  are  good,  the  Pope  has  been  justly 
deprived  of  his  temporal  sovereignty;  for  they 
would  not  tolerate  him  a  day  after  the  departure 
of  his  French  protectors:  if  they  are  bad,  the 
Pope  has  been  justly  deprived  of  his  temporal 
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sovereignty;  for  he  has  long  ruled  them  with 
4ibsolute  power,  and  they  ought  by  this  time  to 
have  been  in  all  respects  a  model  people.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  people  of  the  territory  are  good  or 
bad,  their  rejection  of  papal  rule  demonstrates 
that  papal  rule  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

In  these  aspects  the  demolition  of  the  temporal 
seems  rather  calculated  to  strengthen  the  spiritual 
throne.  But  on  the  other  side,  to  mention  only 
one  out  of  many,  the  fact  that  the  papal  hier- 
archy have  striven,  and  do  still  strive,  with  a  life 
and  death  energy  to  avert  the  dethronement,  may 
be  taken  as  decisive  evidence  that^  in  their  own 
judgment,  an  independent  sovereignty  is  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  ezerdse  of  the  spiritual 
authority.  All  creatures,  clean  and  unclean,  may 
safely  be  credited  with  instincts  swift  and  true 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives.  There  is 
little  risk  in  assuming  that  the  counsellors  and 
■administrators  of  the  Papacy  are  far-seeing  and 
skilful,  possessing  a  goodly  measure  of  worldly 
wisdom;  and  therefore  the  fiust  that  they  con- 
sider the  dethronement  a  calamity  goes  &r  to 
prove  that  it  is  such. 

For  our  own  part,  we  rejoice  over  recent  events 
in  Italy;  but  it  becomes  us  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling, lest,  after  an  advancing,  we  should  witness 
a  receding  wave.  While  we  rest  with  unwaver- 
ing confidence  on  the  cheering  truth  that  the 
Lord  reigneth,  and  that  his  kingdom  will  cer- 
tainly come,  we  cannot  know  beforehand  what 
his  times  and  methods  may  be.  In  our  bodily 
constitution  we  have  an  eye  for  seeing  forward, 
and  not  an  eye  for  seeing  backward ;  but  in  this 
respect  our  moral  nature  is  framed  on  a  principle 
precisely  the  reverse.  We  have  memory,  a  vision 
that  penetrates  deeply  into  the  past;  but  no  cor- 
responding faculty  to  look  into  the  morrow.  No 
man  can  predict  what  may  be  the  course  of  events 
in  another  year.  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
gravely  the  past  and  the  present,  that  we  may 
determine  wisely  our  own  attitude  and  our  own 
course. 

The  times  are  critical  and  testing.  In  the 
prospect  fears  and  hopes  mingle  and  alternate. 

From  a  general  and  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Papacy  as  it  now  exists  in  the  world,  the 
strange  and  startling  result  comes  clearly  out^  that 
in  its  old  hereditary  domains  it  is  losing  ground ; 


and  that,  in  some  sense,  it  Is  gaining  in  territories 
and  among  peoples  that  were  lost  to  it  at  the  Re- 
fbrmation. 

The  loss   of  prestige  and  power  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  is  a  matter  of  common  obsem- 
tion,  and  springs  from  many  diverse  but  concurrent 
causes.     The  gradual  increase  of  information,  and 
gradual  growth  of  at  least  a  desire  for  politieal 
freedom  in  Europe,  have,  like  springs  secretly 
issuing  from  the  earth,  caused  the  river  to  swell, 
and  rend  the  icy  covering  that  bound  it  tbrongli 
a  long  dark  winter  firom  bank  to  bank    In  Italy, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Spain,  France,  without  concert, 
yet  simultaneously  and  coincidently,  the  impiik 
has  been  felt     It  is  a  swelling  firom  beneath  aod 
from  within  that  has,  during  the  present  genera 
tion,  forced  many  of  the  Papal  fastenings,  aod 
gained  for  long-oppressed  peoples  some  kger 
room  on  which  to  exercise  their  frozen  faculties. 
The  latest  exhibition    of   this  movement  bis 
emerged  in  France,  not  many  days  since,  in  con- 
nection with  supplementaiy  elections  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.     As  the  number  of  deputies  to 
be  elected  was  considerably  over  a  hundred,  i: 
was  expected  that  the  additions  would  dedsirelj 
afiect  the  political  attitude  of  the  Assemblj.  It 
was  assumed  on  all  sides  that  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  Legitimist  and  Monarchical  candidates 
would  be  returned  from  the  rural  parts  of  Frsnc^- 
under  the  dictation  of  the  priests.    The  princi-> 
of  the  dethroned  dynasties  accordingly  svanoeii 
to  the  spot,  and  hovered  over  it^  ready  to  swoi 
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down  on  the  expected  prey.  The  people  toted ; 
and,  lo !  a  compact  band  of  moderate  RepubliciQ 
le^uslators  took  their  places  in  the  House;  the 
expectant  princes  disappeared  ;  and  the  bosintss 
of  the  country  is  going  on.  The  nerve  whia 
heretofore  extended  from  the  head  in  Borne  and 
wielded  the  will  of  France  as  an  obedient  mex- 
ber  seems  to  have  received  damage  in  the  war, 
and  lies  paralyzed.  The  command  is  issued  io- 
deed  by  the  head,  but  it  is  no  longer  obeyed  br 
the  members. 

The  most  definite  and  serious  wound,  hovreTer. 
that  the  Papacy  has  sustained  in  these  times,  l« 
the  schism  which  has  its  centre  in  Dr.  Dolling 
of  Munich,  and  spreads  its  ramifications  tbroug-- 
out  Germany.  The  Papacy,  like  a  half->vit:ai 
valetudinarian,  confident  in  its  own  medical  ^^•'^ 
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insisted  <m  performing  an  operation  on  its  own 
body,  which  should  immensely  increase  its  health 
and  strength,  as  well  as  indefinitely  prolong  its 
days.  After  much  solemn  preparation,  the  act 
was  performed  before  a  crowded  gallery  of  ap> 
plaading  doctors :  Infallibility  was  brought  forth. 
Alas!  the  blow  struck  off  an  able  and  honest  por- 
tion of  the  Papal  body.  By  no  efforts  of  the 
parent  stem  can  the  severed  branch  be  grafted  in 
again.  It  remains  sturdUy  apart;  by-and-by  we 
may  see  it  taking  root  and  growing  up  an  inde- 
pendent tree. 

Those  prelates  who  from  the  first  &T0ured  the 
dogma  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  If  they  believed  that  doctrine,  it 
would  be  hard  to  predicate  what  they  would  not 
believe.  But  a  party,  considerable  in  point  of 
nnmbers,  and  eminent  in  point  of  intellect  and 
learning,  did  not  believe  the  dogma,  and  effectu- 
ally refuted  it  in  the  CoundL  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  course  of  this  party  after  the  decree 
was  adopted.  The  vote  divided  them  into  two 
parts.  One  portion — ^Professor  Dollinger  and 
others,  chiefly  German — ^maintained  their  opposi- 
tion, counting  that  the  vote  of  so  many  ecclesi- 
astics could  not  change  the  faets  of  history,  or 
blot  out  the  faculties  of  a  human  mind ;  another 
portion,  althou^  they  conclusively  proved  the 
falsity  of  the  doctrine  before  the  vote,  devoutly 
believed  the  doctrine  alter  the  vote.  This  curious 
phenomenon  has  been  exhibited  in  America,  and 
has  much  puzzled  some  simple  men  there. 

A  certain  Archbishop  Eenrick,  who  seems  to 
occupy  a  high  place  among  the  Romanists  of  the 
United  States,  having  imbibed  some  modem 
ideas  in  the  free  air  of  the  West,  made  an  able 
and  elaborate  speech  in  the  Council,  proving  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  was  false ; 
hut  on  his  return  to  his  diocese  it  was  found 
that  he  supported  the  doctrine  as  true.  The 
New  York  Independent^  shocked  by  the  incon- 
sistency, published  the  speech,  and  charged  the 
prelate  with  tergiversation.  The  conductors  of 
the  Independent^  simple  men,  imagined  that  the 
ordinary  laws  of  logic  should  bind  a  Popish  arch- 
bishop as  well  as  other  meiL  They  were  soon 
enlightened.  The  Watchman,  an  organ  of  the 
Catholics  in  St.  Louis,  "  replies  squarely  enough," 
as  the  Independent  phrases  it    And  true  enough. 


the  reply  does  not  take  any  round-about  method. 
Here  it  is  : — 

''  Archbishop  Kenrick  has  given  to  the  world 
a  very  masterly  protest  against  the  dogma  in 
question.  He  has  collected  and  elucidated  all  the 
adverse  arguments  which  reason,  history,  theo- 
logy, and  Scripture  can  supply.  He  has  launched 
forth  strong  objections;  hut  he  has  refuted  them — 
thoroughly,  radically  refuted  them.  He  asserted, 
and  surely  believed,  that  the  ex-cathedra  utter- 
ances of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  were  not  infallible, 
but  the  Church  decided  that  they  were  ;  and  he 
now  knows  that  he  was  wrongly  informed  of  the 
teachings  of  history,  in  error  in  his  theology,  and 
misled  in  his  Scriptural  investigations ;  he  now 
knows  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  when  de- 
ciding a  controversy  of  faith  and  morals,  is  infal- 
lible, 'because  the  Church  has  said  it;'  agaiust 
whose  authority  the  words  of  a  Paul  or  of  an 
angel  from  heaven  were  anathema." 

The  comment  of  the  American  journal  on  this 
piece  of  Jesuitism  is  not  too  strong.  "  That  is," 
continues  the  Independent,  "here  are  evident 
forgeries :  a  herd  of  ignorant  Italian  bishops  en- 
dorses them,  and  they  become  veritable  historical 
documents  1 " 

Here  then  the  party  who  before  and  at  the 
Council  agreed  in  believing  and  proving  the 
dogma  fidse  diverge  into  two  paths  leading  in 
precisely  opposite  directions.  Dr.  Dollinger  and 
his  supporters  hold  that  what  was  false  before 
the  vote  of  the  Council  continued  false  after  it 
Archbishop  Eenrick  and  his  supporters  abandon 
their  convictions  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rested,  not  to  new  facts  and  stronger  arguments, 
but  to  the  assertion  made  by  the  assembled 
prelates  that  the  Pope  is  infallible. 

This  is  Popery  disporting  itself  jauntOy  and 
without  concealment  before  the  public  gaze  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  facts — so  the  minority 
proved — the  facts  are  all  against  the  doctrine. 
Then,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts ;  for  sure 
enough  the  votes  have  carried  it  ^ 

There  is  good  ground  to  hope  that  the  infatu- 
ated counsels  of  the  Papacy  may,  under  God,  con- 
duce to  its  speedy  overthrow.  The  rash  stupidity 
that  compels  such  men  as  the  Munich  professor 
to  believe  and  profess,  on  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, a  dogma  that  they  have  demonstrated  to  bo 
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false,  is  £m  omen  of  good  for  the  liberty  of  man- 
kind. But  at  this  crisis  it  behoves  us  who  enjoy 
liberty,  bought  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  to 
guard  jealously  the  inestimable  treasure.  It 
should  not  be  denied  or  concealed  that  classes  in 
our  country,  both  numerous  and  influential,  have 
ceased  to  value  the  gain  which  the  Reformation 
obtained  for  us.  For  the  sake  of  the  nation  and 
themselves,  we  hope  and  pray  that  a  certain 
frivolous  stratum  of  our  better-off  classes  may  not 
know  the  worth  of  Protestant  freedom  by  knowing 
the  want  of  it.  There  is  no  way  of  preventing 
the  loss  of  the  treasure,  except  by  rightly  esti- 
mating its  value  while  it  is  still  in  our  pos- 
session. 

In  Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  written  long 
before  they  became  Romanists,  occurs  an  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promise,  with  a  condition 
folded  in  its  bosom,  to  which  we  would  do  well 
to  take  heed.  The  promise  runs  thus :  "  The 
Qod  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet 
shortly  "  (  Rom.  xvL  20).  In  whatever  form  the 
Adversary  might  for  the  time  appear,  the  power  of 
God  in  the  covenant  of  grace  was  secure  on  the 
side  of  the  persecuted  disciples ;  but  while  it  is 
Omnipotence  that  crushes  the  enemy,  the  enemy 
must  be  crushed  under  the  disciples'  own  feet. 
The  covenant  of  grace  is  well  ordered.  It  pro- 
vides divine  power  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ; 
but  it  charges  the  ransomed  captive  to  trample 
with  his  own  feet  the  entwining  folds  of  his 
vanquished  foe.  Elsewhere  the  same  rule  appears : 
"  The  Lamb  shall  overcome  them ;  for  he  is  Lord 
of  lords  and  King  of  kings ;  and  they  that  are 
loith  him  are  calledj  and  chosen^  and  faithful " 
(Rev.  xviL  14).  You  have  a  supreme  and  a 
subordinate  ground  of  triumph,  and  these  two 
cannot  be  separated.  It  is  Gk)d  that  worketh  in 
you,  and  therefore  you  must  "  work  out  your  own 
salvation"  Christ's  work  for  his  people  sends  a 
new  life  through  their  being,  and  that  life  dis- 
plays itself  in  working  together  with  him.  The 
members  become  active  when  a  new  life  thrills 
through  them  from  "the  Qod  of  peace."  He 
who  is  the  Head  over  all  things  to  his  Church, 
and  the  Head  of  every  new  man,  is  pledged  to 
subdue  the  enemy  indeed;  but  pledged  to  do  so  in 
a  particular  way,  and  that  way  is  by  employing 
their  own  testimony  and  life.     Yield  therefore 


your  members  as  instruments  of  righteouaness 
unto  Qod.  At  the  present  crisis  it  is  required 
of  all  who  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  that 
they  be  found  faithful,  and  that  they  lay  oat  the 
talents  they  have  received  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  the  King. 

In  front  of  faithful  Protestants  at  the  present 
crisis  stand  two  distinct  classes,  who  both  faToor 
the  Papacy,  but  from  different  reasons,  and  vho 
consequently  must  be  both  opposed,  but  on  dif- 
ferent grounds.  One  class  conabts  of  those  who 
believe  in  the  system,  and  favour  it  as  being  their 
own  religion ;  another  class  consists  of  those  vho 
don't  believe  in  it^  but  favour  it,  partly  to  show 
that  they  are  free  from  bigotry,  and  partly  to 
conciliate  politically  its  adherents.  Passing  over 
in  the  meantime  those  who  do  all  they  can  in 
favour  of  Popery  because  they  believe  it  is  true, 
we  haye  a  word  or  two  for  those  who  do  not 
believe  it  is  true,  and  yet  do  all  that  they  dare  to 
do  in  its  favour. 

I  confess  personally  to  a  long-continued  and 
severe  disappointment  on  making  gradually  the 
discovery  that  a  section  of  men  in  this  oountiy, 
who  are  advocates  of  human  progress  and  liberty, 
are  at  the  same  time  apologists,  and  in  some 
aspects  even  partisans  of  Romanism.  As  to  the 
political  section  of  the  pro-Romanists,  I  find  a 
fact  in  ancient  history  that  goes  &r  to  exphin, 
though  not  to  justify,  their  course.  A  certain 
king  called  Ahaz^  who  reigned  in  Jerusalem  long, 
long  ago,  was  much  annoyed  by  incursions  made 
on  his  territory  by  Syrian  tribes  from  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  who  owned  the  sway  of  a  mla  is 
Damascus.  Observing  that  the  Syrians  had 
power  to  gore  his  sides,  Ahaz  conceived  the  idea 
of  turning  their  weapons  aside  by  paymg  coort 
to  their  idols.  Surely,  he  thought,  when  I  offpr 
incense  to  the  same  images  which  my  enemi  - 
worship,  they  will  be  my  enemies  no  more.  Bo 
he  made  a  grand  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the 
Syrian  deities ;  but^  alas  !  the  stratagem  did  not 
succeed.  The  Syrian  bands  continued  to  invade 
Judasa,  and  the  costly  offering  of  the  too  cunning 
king  was  thrown  away.  The  narrative  is  given 
with  graphic  simplicity  :  '<  And  in  the  time  of  his 
distress  did  he  trespass  yet  more  against  the 
Lord  :  this  is  that  king  Ahaz.  For  he  sacrificed 
unto  the  gods  of  Damascus,  which  smote  him : 
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and  he  said,  Because  the  gods  of  the  kugs  of 
Syria  help  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them, 
that  they  may  help  me.  But  they  were  the  ruin 
of  him,  and  of  all  Israel "  (2  Chron.  xxviii  22,  23). 
Ahaz  was  sharp  enough  to  see  that  the  religion 
of  his  neighbours  gave  them  unity,  and  directed 
their  united  strength  with  fanatical  enthusiasm 
against  himself  and  his  people,  and  especially 
against  the  Jewish  religion,  which  would  not 
tolerate  an  idol.  The  method  which  he  adopted 
is  precisely  that  which  in  our  age  will  bonmiend 
itself  to  smart  superficial  politicians,  who  own  no 
deep  convictions — he  will  disarm  the  adverse 
faith  by  conforming  to  it 

It  is  obvious  to  most  of  those  for  whom  we 
write  that  the  Papacy  has  overlaid  the  religion  of 
Christ  with  a  thick  mass  of  frivolous  and  inane 
idolatry.     It  is  further  plain  that  the  Homish 
hierarchical  system,  as  perfected  in  modem  times 
by  the  Jesuits,  binds  a  vast  multitude  of  adher- 
BDts  ID  one  phalanx  like  an  army ;  and  that  this 
army  moves  and  strikes,  as  all  good  armies  do, 
like  a  machine,  according  to  the  will  of  its  chiefs. 
The  whole  of  this  military  organization  is  launched 
agninst  the  liberty  of  men,  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  of  striking  a  blow.    Political  parties 
feel  the  onset  of  this  reserve,  that  hovers  on  the 
edge  of  every  battle-field,  and  offers  its  sword  to 
the  ^de  that  promises  the  most  liberal  reward. 
A  political  chief  in  a  modem  constitutional  king- 
dom  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  Ahaz  before 
the  idolaters  of  Damascus.      To  fight  them  is 
costly,  and    the   result  may  be  doubtful      He 
thinks   twice   on   the  matter  ;   and  the  second 
thought — which  he  counts  very  wise — is,  that 
instead  of  fighting  them,  he  will  flatter  them. 
He  will  bid  for  their  favour,  and  win  them  over 
to  his  side.      His  rival,  perhaps  fearing  lest  he 
should  altogether  lose  command  of  the  situation, 
makes  a  higher  bid.    Thus  is  the  nation  sold  by  the 
parties  who  contend  for  the  hegemony.    Alas  I  the 
unworthy  truckling  of  Ahaz  to  the  idols  of  Damas- 
cus was  '^  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel" 

The  writer  is  not  alarmed  and  driven  from  his 
propriety,  as  if  some  supreme  disaster  were  imme- 
diately imminent  Besides  a  trust  in  Divine 
Providence,  he  sees  with  glad  thankfulness  that 
there  is  yet  a  bone  in  the  sleeve  of  the  national 
Protestantism.     If  any  sudden  or  great  step  were 
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taken  in  the  direction  of  succumbing  to  the 
Papacy,  the  nation  would  arise,  and  in  its  rage 
hurl  the  daring  leader  from  his  place  of  power. 
But  meantime,  unfortunately,  as  long  as  the 
Papacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  political  parti- 
sans on  the  other,  have  wit  enough  to  take  only 
a  little  at  a  time,  it  appears  that  they  may  have 
their  own  way.  This  great  country,  it  appears, 
wiU  not  awake  and  growl  for  a  small  encroach- 
ment on  its  rights ;  and  there  is  danger  that  by 
many  littles  the  foundation  of  our  liberty  may  be 
frittered  away. 

What  we  need  is  a  band  of  faithful  men,  who 
shall  make  their  voice  heard  in  our  legislative 
assemblies  and  throughout  the  land,  demanding 
that  while  Romanists  shall  have  the  fullest  toler- 
ation for  their  religion,  however  false  and  super- 
stitious it  may  be,  they  shall  not  be  permitted, 
under  the  plea  of  toleration  for  religion,  to  in- 
fringe the  liberties  of  other  men.  There  is  a 
lesson  which,  though  it  lie  among  the  mdiments 
of  Christian  experience,  does  not  seem  to  be  well 
understood  in  the  political  arena:  it  is,  that  a 
religion  is  too  strong  for  a  policy.  If  these  two 
join  battle  without  allies,  policy  will  certainly  go 
to  the  wall  It  is  like  a  conflict  between  a  train 
of  carriages  on  one  side,  and  a  similar  tram  of 
carriages  with  an  engine  at  their  head  on  the 
other.  A  religion  gives  fire,  and  life,  and  power 
to  a  policy.  The  politicians  who  are  in  equilibrio 
as  r^ards  religion — equally  indifferent  to  all — 
will  certainly  succumb  in  the  long  run  to  poli- 
ticians who  are  animated  by  religious  zeal  We 
need  true  religion  in  order  effectually  to  with- 
stand the  false.  The  age  and  the  nation  need 
Protestants  with  their  Protestantism  stUl  in  them  ; 
for,  "  when  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  it  is  good 
for  nothing." 

A  crisis  has  arrived  which  demands  a  wise  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  legislators  and  aJ- 
ministrations.  The  pretension  of  the  Papacy 
to  rule  supreme  over  the  consciences  of  men 
has  always  been  prolific  of  difficulties  between 
magistrates  and  the  people.  Now  that  the  Pope 
is  acknowledged  by  his  partisans  to  be  infallible 
when  he  gives  his  judgment  on  questions  of  doc- 
trine, he  may  by  an  infallible  judgment  bring 
matters  within  his  own  jurisdiction  which  in 
reality  belong  to  the  nation  and  the  individuals 
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whereof  the  nation  consists.  Collisions  of  jana- 
diction,  which  have  been  rife  before,  may  possibly 
now  increase.*  Bnt^  in  any  event,  the  attitude  of 
onr  country  ought  to  be  one  of  cautious  reserve. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  apt  to  glide  into 
self-complacency  and  pride  as  long  as  we  look  to 
our  wealth  and  power  and  prestige  amoi^  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  There  are,  however,  many 
considerations  lying  near  that  are  fitted  to  humble 
us.  One  of  these  is,  that  large  numbers  of  our 
cultivated  and  privileged  classes  have  of  late  ab- 
jured the  Protestant  faith,  and  conformed  to 
Home.  A  sensible  portion  of  the  wealth,  of  the 
kingdom  is  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Papacy.  Some  members  of  our  aristocracy  make 
themselves  conspicuous  as  the  devotees  of  th€ 
Pope  in  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  who  ace 
full  of  joy  over  their  recent  deliverance. 

These  are  some  of  the  ripened  fruits  that  Bome 
has  gathered  from  our  fertile  fields  :  but  what 


shall  ivB  say  of  the  seed  wlienee  tihese  frniti 
sprang,  and  the  band  who  are  busily  sowing  it  1 
It  is  high  time  we  should  awake  out  ol  sleep,  and 
make  some  efforts  to  separate  between  the  tares 
and  the  wheat 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is^  that  no  power 
can  compete  with  that  fidse  ^lem  except  the 
power  of  divine  truth  living  in  the  hearts  of  be*, 
lieving  men.  People  Bometimes  express  surpiiie 
that  the  Eomish  system,  while  pro&ssing  to  be 
founded  on  the  Scriptures,  nevertheless  (murticallT 
hides  the  Scriptures  £rom  die  people.  There  is 
no  difficulty  and  no  mystery  here.  Every  crea- 
ture after  its  kind  The  Pope  is  a^inst  tiie 
Bible  for  the  very  plain  and  soisible  reason  tiiat 
the  Bible  is  against  the  Pope.  In  his  weakness 
lies  our  strength.  In  proportion  as  fhe  Word 
runs  and  is  glorified,  its  great  adversary  will  vane. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  established  withia 
uSy  every  usurper  is  dethroned. 
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L-ExxAxra 

IS^  appearing  of  Jesus  to  the  two  brethren 
by  the  way  was  a  sort  of  prelude  to  that 
which  he  made  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  in  Jerusalem  to  the  eleven,  or  rather 
the  ten.  As  soon  as  they  had  discovered  whom  they 
had  bad  for  a  guest,  Cleopas  and  his  companion  set  out 
from  EmraaiiB  to  the  Holy  City,  eager  to  tell  the  friends 
there  the  stirring  news.  And,  behold,  while  they  are  in 
the  very  act  of  telling  what  things  were  done  in  the 
way,  and  how  Jesus  became  known  to  them  in  the 
breaking  of  bread,  Jesus  himself  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  them,  uttering  the  kindly  saliitation,  "  Peace  be  unto 
you  !  '*  He  is  come  to  do  for  the  future  apostles  what 
he  has  already  done  for  the  two  friends:  to  show  him- 
self alive  to  them  after  his  passion,  and  to  open  their 
understandings  that  they  might  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  see  that,  according  to  what  had  been  written 
before  of  the  Christ,  it  behoved  him  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day. 


*  Certain  parties  in  the  Dominion  oC  Canada  have  latelf  ad> 
dressed  to  the  government  a  solemn  protest  against  being  sub- 
iected  to  the  jtvisdictlon  of  Koman  Catholic  judges^  on  the 
gronnd  that,  in  certain  questions  concerning  their  religion,  it  is 
impossible  that  thef  should  be  both  believers  in  the  Pope's  in- 
falUbilitjr  and  fair  administrators  of  British  law. 

t  From  "  The  Training  of  the  Twelve."  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Bmo«,  Brooghty  Ferry.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.— A  llfis  of 
Chri.<)t,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  the  apostles  for 
their  ministry — a  work  that  is  at  once  bold  and  reverent,  at  unce 
lively  and  sound,  at  once  concise  and  exhaustive. 


While  the  general  design  of  the  two  appearances  is 
the  same,  we  observe  a  difference  in  the  order  of  prEh 
cedure  followed  by  Jesus.    In  the  one  case  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  understanding  first,  and  the  eyes  of  ttis 
body  second ;  in  the  other  he  reversed  this  order,    b 
his  colloquy  with  the  two  brethren,  he  first  showed  them 
that  the  crucifixion  and  the  rumoured  resurrection  were 
in  perfect  accordance  with  Old  Testament  ScriptnrL'», 
and  then  at  the  dose  made  himself  visible  to  their 
bodily  eyes  as  Jesus  risen.    In  other  words,  he  fiist 
taught  them  the  true  Scriptural  theory  of  Messiah's 
earthly  experience,  and  then  he  satisfied  them  as  t» 
the  matter  of  fact    In  the  meeting  at  night  with  tlie 
ten,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disposed  of  the  matter  of 
fact  first,  and  then  took  up  the  theory  afterwards.    H< 
convinced  his  disciples^  by  showing  them  his  hands  aoU 
his  feet,  and  by  eating  food,  that  he  really  was  ri^n ; 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  fact  was  oilj 
what  they  ought  to  have  expected  as  the  fulfilment  oi 
Old  Testament  prophecy 

Something  analogous  to  thediflerenct  we  hare  poiated 
out  in  the  experience  of  the  two  and  the  ten  dJsdpks 
in  connection  with  belief  ia  the  resurrection,  ma;  l< 
found  in  the  ways  by  which  different  Christiar\s  d»)w 
are  brought  to  faith.  The  evidences  of  Christianity  aiv 
divisible  into  two  great  categories:  the  external  &&! 
the  internal;  the  one  drawn  from  outward  historiol 
facts,  the  other  from  the  adaptation  of  the  gospd  t^* 
man's  nature  and  needs.    Both  sorts  of  evidence  v^ 
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necessary  to  a  perfect  faith,  just  as  both  sorts  of  vision, 
the  ontwaid  and  the  inward,  were  necessary  to  make 
the  disciples  thorongh  believers  in  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection.   But  some  b^;in  with  the  one,  some  with  the 
other.   Some  are  convinced  first  that  the  gospel  story 
is  trae,  and  then  perhaps  long  after  waken  up  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  and  preciousness  of  the  things 
vhich  it  relates.    Others,  again,  are  like  Cleopas  and 
his  companion ;  so  engrossed  with  their  own  thoughts, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  or  seeing  facts,  re- 
quiring first  to  have  the  eyes  of  their  understanding 
enh'ghtened  to  see  the  beauty  and  the  worthiness  of  the 
titith  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    They  may  at  one  time  have  had 
a  kind  of  traditional  faith  in  the  facts  as  sufiBciently 
well  attested.    But  they  have  lost  that  faith,  it  may 
be  not  without  regret.    They  are  sceptics,  and  yet  they 
are  sad  because  they  are  so,  and  feel  that  it  was  better 
with  them  when,  like  others,  they  believed.     Yet, 
though  they  attempt,  they  cannot  restore  their  faith  by 
a  study  of  mere  external  evidences.    They  read  books 
dealing  in  such  evidences,  but  they  are  not  much  im- 
pressed by  them.    Their  eyes  are  holden,  and  they  know 
not  Christ  coming  to  them  in  that  outward  way.    But  he 
reveals  himself  to  them  in  another  manner.    By  hidden 
discourse  with  their  spirits,  he  conveys  into  their  minds 
a  poifeiful  sense  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Christian 
faith,  making  them  feel  that,  true  or  not,  it  is  at  least 
Korihy  to  he  true.    Then  their  hearts  begin  to  burn ; 
tbej  hope  that  what  is  so  beautiful  may  turn  out  to  be  all 
objectively  trae ;  the  question  of  the  external  evidences 
assumes  a  new  interest  to  their  minds ;  they  inquire, 
they  read,  they  look ;  and,  lo,  they  see  Jesus  revived,  a 
tnie  historical  person  for  them ;  risen  out  of  the  grave 
of  doubt  to  live  for  evermore  the  sun  of  their  souls,  more 
precious  for  the  temporary  loss ;  coming 

"Apparelled  in  more  predoaa  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life. 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  Uieir  soul," 

than  ever  he  did  before  they  doubted. 

That  conversation  on  the  road  formed  a  crisis  in  then: 
spiritual  history.  It  was  the  dawn  of  the  gospel  day ; 
it  was  the  little  spark  which  kindles  a  great  fire ;  it 
deposited  in  their  minds  a  thought  which  was  to  form 
the  germ  or  centre  of  a  new  system  of  belief ;  it  took 
away  the  veil  which  had  been  upon  their  faces  in  the 
Tcadiog  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  thus  the  first 
st«p  in  a  proceaa  which  was  to  issue  in  their  beholding 
with  open  £Boe,  as  in  a  ^ass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  their  being  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Happy  the 
man  who  has  got  even  so  far  as  these  two  disciples  at 
this  time ! 

Some  disconsolate  soul  may  say,  Would  that  happiness 
^ere  mine !  For  the  comfort  of  such  a  foriorn  brother, 
let  us  note  the  circumstances  in  which  this  new  light 
ar<jse  for  the  disciples.  Their  hearts  were  set  a-buraing 
when  they  had  become  very  dry  and  withered :  hopeless, 


sick,  and  life-weary,  through  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
It  is  always  so :  the  fuel  must  be  dry  that  the  spark 
may  take  hold.  It  was  when  the  people  of  Israel  com> 
plained,  ''Our  bones  are  dried  and  our  hope  is  lost,  we 
are  cut  off  for  our  parts,'*  that  the  word  went  forth : 
**  Behold,  0  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you 
into  the  land  of  Israel."  So  with  these  disciples  of  Jesus. 
It  was  when  every  particle  of  the  sap  of  hope  had  been 
bleached  out  of  them,  and  their  faith  had  been  reduced 
to  this,  **  We  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which  should 
have  redeemed  Israel,"  that  their  hearts  were  set  burn- 
ing by  the  kindling  power  of  a  new  truth.  So  it  has 
been  in  many  an  instance  since  then.  The  fire  of  hope 
had  been  kindled  in  the  heart,  never  to  be  extinguished, 
just  at  the  moment  when  men  were  settling  down  into 
despair ;  faith  has  been  revived  when  a  man  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  an  infidel ;  the  light  of  truth  has  arisen 
to  minds  which  had  ceased  to  look  for  the  dawn ;  the 
comfort  of  salvation  has  returned  to  souls  which  had 
begun  to  think  that  God's  mercy  was  clean  gone  for  ever. 
There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  The  truth  is,  the 
heart  needs  to  be  tried  by  trial  before  it  can  be  made  to 
burn.  Till  sorrow  comes,  human  hearts  won't  catch  the 
divme  fire  ;  there  is  too  much  of  this  world's  life-sap  in 
them.  That  was  what  made  the  disciples  so  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken.  Their 
worldly  ambition  prevented  them  from  learning  the 
spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  pride  made  them 
blind  to  the  glory  of  the  cross.  Hence  Jesus  justly 
upbraided  them  for  their  unbelief  and  their  mindless 
stupidity.  Had  their  hearts  been  pure,  they  might 
have  known  beforehand  what  was  to  happen.  As  it 
was,  they  comprehended  nothing  till  their  Lord's  death 
had  blighted  their  hope  and  blasted  their  ambition,  and 
bitter  sorrow  had  prepared  4hem  for  receiving  spiritual 
instruction. 

IL— THOMA&. 

''  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Didymus,  was  not 
with  them  when  Jesus  came"  on  that  first  Christian 
Sabbath  evening,  and  showed  himself  to  his  disciples. 
One  hopes  he  had  a  good  reason  for  his  absence ;  but  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  he  had  not.  In  his  melancholy 
humour,  he  may  simply  have  been  indulging  himself  in 
the  luxury  of  solitary  sadness,  just  as  some  whose  Christ 
is  dead  do  now  spend  their  Sabbaths  at  home  or  in  rural 
solitudes,  shunning  the  offensive  cheerfulness  or  the 
drowsy  dulness  of  social  worship.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in 
any  case  he  missed  a  good  sermon  ;  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
in  which  he  addressed  himself  formally  to  the  task  of  ex- 
pounding the  Messianic  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Had  he  but  known  that  such  a  discourse  was  to  be  de- 
livered that  night !  But  one  never  knows  when  the 
good  things  will  come,  and  the  only  way  to  make  siue  of 
getting  them  is  to  be  always  at  our  post. 
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The  same  melancholy  humom*  which  probably  caused 
Thomas  to  be  an  absentee  on  the  occasion  of  Christ's 
first  meeting  with  his  disciples  after  he  rose  from  the 
dead,  made  h;m  also  sceptical  above  all  the  rest  concern- 
ing the  tidings  of  the  resurrection.  When  the  other 
disciples  told  him  on  his  return  that  they  had  just  seen 
the  Lord,  he  replied  with  vehemence  :  '*  Except  I  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand 
into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe."  He  was  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  testimony  of  his  brethren ;  he  must  have 
palpable  evidence  for  himsell  Not  that  he  doubted 
their  veracity  ;  but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  suspicion, 
that  what  they  said  they  had  seen  was  but  a  mere  ghostly 
appearance  by  which  their  eyes  had  been  deceived. 

The  scepticism  of  Thomas  was,  we  think,  mainly  a 
matter  of  temperament,  and  had  little  in  common  with 
the  doubt  of  men  of  rationalistic  proclivities,  who  are 
inveterately  incredulous  respecting  the  supernatural, 
and  stumble  at  everything  savouring  of  the  miraculous. 
It  has  been  customary  to  call  Thomas  the  Rationalist 
among  the  twelve,  and  it  has  even  been  supposed  that 
he  had  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  before  he 
joined  the  society  of  Jesus.  On  mature  consideration, 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  we  see  very  little  founda- 
tion for  such  a  view  of  this  disciple's  character,  while  we 
certainly  do  not  grudge  modern  doubters  any  comfort 
they  may  derive  from  it.  We  are  quite  well  aware  that 
among  the  sincere,  and  even  the  spiritually-minded, 
there  are  men  whose  minds  are  so  constituted  that  they 
find  it  very  diflScult  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  and 
the  miraculous:  so  difficult,  that  it  is  a  question  whether, 
if  they  had  been  in  Thomas's  place,  the  freest  handling 
and  the  minutest  inspection  of  the  wounds  in  the  risen 
Saviour's  body  would  have  availed  to  draw  forth  from 
them  an  expression  of  unhesitating  faith  in  the  reality 
of  his  resurrection.  Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  d  priori 
for  asserting  that  no  disciple  of  Jesus  cmLd  have  been 
a  person  of  such  a  ca^ t  of  mind.  All  we  say  is,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Thomas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a  man 
of  this  stamp.  Nowhere  in  the  Gk)spel  history  do  we 
discover  any  unreadiness  on  his  part  to  believe  in  the 
supernatural  or  the  miraculous  as  such.  We  do  not 
find,  e.g.,  that  he  was  sceptical  about  the  raising  of 
Lazarus :  we  are  only  told  that,  when  Jesus  proposed 
to  visit  the  afflicted  family  in  Bethany,  be  regarded  the 
journey  as  fraught  with  danger  to  his  beloved  Master 
and  to  them  all,  and  said,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may 
die  with  him."  Then,  as  now,  he  showed  himself  not  so 
much  the  Rationalist  as  the  man  of  gloomy  tempera- 
ment, prone  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  things;  living 
in  the  pensive  moonlight  rather  than  in  the  cheerful 
sunlight.  His  doubt  did  not  spring  out  of  his  system  of 
thought,  but  out  of  the  state  of  his  feelings. 

Another  thing  we  must  say  here  concerning  the  doubt 
of  this  disciple.  It  did  not  proceed  from  unwillingness 
to  believe.  It  was  the  doubt  of  a  sad  man,  whose  sad- 
ness was  due  to  tliis,  that  the  event  whereof  he  doubted 


was  one  of  which  he  would  most  gladly  be  assured. 
Nothing  could  give  Thomas  greater  delight  than  to  be 
certified  that  his  Master  was  indeed  risen.    This  U 
evident  from  the  joy  be  manifested  when  he  was  at 
length  satisfied.    "  My  Lord  and  my  God ! "  that  is  not 
the  exclamation  of  one  who  is  forced  reluctantlj  to 
admit  a  fact  he  would  rather  deny.    It  is  coididod  far 
men,  who  never  had  any  doubts  themselves,  to  trace  all 
doubt  to  bad  motives,  and  denounce  it  indiscriminatelj 
as  a  crime.    Now,  unquestionably,  too  many  doabt  from 
bad  motives,  because  they  do  not  wish  and  cannot  affordto 
believe.    Many  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  because 
it  would  be  to  them  a  resurrection  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.    But  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  alL   Some 
doubt  who  desire  to  believe ;  nay,  their  doubt  is  due  to 
their  excessive  anxiety  to  believe.    They  axe  so  eags  to 
know  the  very  truth,  and  feel  so  keenly  the  immense 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  that  they  caDOot 
take  things  for  granted,  and  for  a  time  tbdr  hand  so 
trembles,  that  they  cannot  seize  firm  hold  of  the  grsat 
objects  of  faith— a  living  God  ;  an  incarnate,  crucified, 
risen  Saviour ;  a  glorious  eternal  future.    Theirs  is  the 
doubt  peculiar  to  earnest,  thoughtful,  pure-hearted  men, 
wide  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  doubt  of  the  frivo- 
lous, the  worldly,  the  vicious :  a  holy,  noble  doabt,  net 
a  base  and  unholy ;  if  not  to  be  praised  as  positively 
meritorious,  still  less  to  be  harshly  condemned  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  pale  of  Christian  sympathy— a  douU 
which  at  worst  is  but  an  infirmity,  and  which  everen<b 
in  strong  unwavering  faith. 

That  Jesus  regarded  the  doubt  of  the  heavy-hearted 
disciple  as  of  this  sort,  we  infer  from  his  way  of  dealing 
with  it    Thomas  having  been  absent  on  the  occasion  yA 
his  first  appearing  to  the  disciples,  the  risen  Lord  makes 
a  second  appearance  for  the  absent  one's  special  benefit, 
and  offers  him  the  proof  desiderated.    The  introductory 
salutation  being  over,  he  turns  himself  at  once  to  the 
doubter,  and  addresses  him  in  terms  fitted  tx>  remiD<l 
him  of  his  own  statement  to  his  brethren,  saying, 
**  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side :  and 
be  not  faithless,  but  believing.''    There  may  be  some^ 
what  of  reproach  here,  but  there  is  far  more  of  most 
considerate  sympathy.     Jesus  speaks  as  to  a  sinecre 
disciple,  whose  faith  is  weak,  not  as  to  one  who  hath  an 
evil  heart  of  unbelief.     When  demands  for  evident 
were  made  by  men  who  merely  wanted  an  exoise  fc* 
unbelief,  he  met  them  in  a  very  different  manner.    ^  A 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation,"  he  was  wont  to  sar 
in  such  a  case,  '*  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there  sbaU 
no  sign  be  given  unto  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonas." 

Having  ascertained  the  character  of  Thomas's  doubt, 
let  us  now  look  at  his  faith. 

The  melancholy  disciple's  doubts  were  soon  remove  I 
But  how  ?  Did  Thomas  avail  himself  of  the  offere-i 
facilities  for  ascertaining  the  reality  of  his  Lord's^ 
resurrection?     Did  he  actually  put  his  fingers  and 
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band  into  the  nail  and  spear  wounds?     Opinions 

differ  on  this  point,  but  we  think  the  probability  is  on 

the  side  of  those  who  maintain  the  negative.    Several 

things  incline  us  to  this  view.     First,  the  narrative 

seems  to  leave  no  room  for  the  process  of  investigation. 

Thomas  answers  the  proposal  of  Jesus  by  what  appears 

to  be  an  immediate  profession  of  faith.    Then  the  form 

in  which  that  profession  is  made  is  not  such  as  we 

should  expect  the  result, of  a  deliberate  inquiry  to 

assome.     ^My  Lord  and  my  God"  is  the  warm, 

jiassionato  language  of  a  man  who  has  undergone  some 

sudden  change  of  feeling,  rather  than  of  one  who  has 

JQst  concluded  a  scientiflc  experiment     Further,  we 

observe  there  is  no  allosion  to  such  a  process  in  the 

remark  made  by  Jesus  concerning  the  faith  of  Thomas. 

The  disciple  is  represented  as  believing  because  he  has 

seen  the  wounds  shown,  not  becaose  he  has  handled 

them.     Finally,  the  idea  of  the  process  proposed 

being  actually  gone  through  is  inconsistent  with  the 

character  of  the  man  to  whom  the  proposal  was  made. 

Thomas  was  not  one  of  your  calm,  cold-blooded  men, 

who  conduct  inquiries  into  truth  with  the  passionless 

impartiality  of  a  judge,  and  who  would  have  examined 

the  woundis  in  the  risen  Saviouf  s  body  with  all  the 

coolness  with  which  anatomists  dissect  dead  carcases. 

He  was  a  man  of  passionate,  poetic  temperament, 

vehement  alike  in  his  belief  and  in  his  unbelief,  and 

moved  to  faith  or  doubt  by  the  feelings  of  his  heart 

rather  than  by  the  reasonings  of  his  intellect 

The  truth,  we  imagine,  about  Thomas  was  something 
like  this.  When,  dght  days  before,  he  made  that 
threat  to  his  brother  disciples,  he  did  not  deliberately 
mean  all  he  said.  It  was  the  whimsical  utterance  of  a 
melancholy  man,  who  was  in  the  humour  to  be  as  dis- 
consolate and  miserable  as  possible.    "  Jesus  risen !  the 


thmg  is  impossible,  and  there's  an  end  of  it  I  won't 
believe  except  I  do  so  and  so.  I  don't  know  if  I  shall 
believe  when  all's  done."  But  eight  days  have  gone  by, 
and  lo,  there  is  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  them,  visible  to 
the  disciple  who  was  absent  on  the  former  occasion  as 
well  as  to  the  rest  Will  Thomas  stiU  insist  upon 
applying  his  rigorous  test?  No,  no!  His  doubts 
vanish  at  the  very  sight  of  Jesus,  like  morning  mists  at 
sunrise.  Even  before  the  risen  One  has  laid  bare  his 
wounds,  and  uttered  those  half-reproachful,  yet  kind, 
sympathetic  words,  which  evince  intimate  knowledge  of 
aJl  that  has  been  passing  through  his  doubting  disciple's 
mind,  Thomas  is  virtually  a  believer ;  and  after  he  has 
seen  the  ugly  wounds  and  heard  the  generous  words,  he 
is  ashamed  of  his  rash,  reckless  speech  to  his  brethren, 
and  overcome  with  joy  and  with  tears,  exdaims,  *'  My 
Lord  and  my  Qod ! " 

It  was  a  noble  confession  of  fiaith  ;  the  most  advanced, 
in  fact,  ever  made  by  any  of  the  twelve  during  the  time 
they  were  with  Jesus.  The  hist  is  first ;  the  greatest 
doubter  attains  to  the  fullest  and  firmest  belief.  So 
has  it  often  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
Baxter  records  it  as  his  experience,  that  nothing  is  so 
firmly  believed  as  that  which  hath  once  been  doubted. 
Many  Thomases  have  said,  or  could  say,  the  same  thing 
of  themselves.  The  doubters  have  eventually  become 
the  soundest  and  even  the  warmest  believers.  Doubt 
in  itself  is  a  cold  thing,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas, 
it  often  utters  harsh  and  heartless  sayings.  No  wonder ; 
for  when  the  mind  is  in  doubt  the  soul  is  in  darkness, 
and  during  the  chilly  night  the  heart  becomes  frozen. 
But  when  the  daylight  of  faith  comes  the  frost  melt<*, 
and  hearts  which  once  seemed  hard  and  stony  show 
themselves  capable  of  generous  enthusiasm  and  ardent 
devotion. 


Jpl^e  ^)pxtt\  in  i\t  [Esioitsje. 
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xxxn. 

SENT  TO  THE  DESERT. 

ActbtUL  20-28. 

|FTER  the  episode  regarding  Simon  the 
Sorcerer,  and  the  mission  of  Peter  and 
John  firom  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  to 
visit  the  converts  in  Samaria,  the  narrative 
of  Fhilip'g  ministry  is  resumed.  He  is  sent  now,  not  to 
a  populous  city,  but  to  a  desert ;  not  to  a  crowd  of 
Samaritans,  but  to  a  solitary  Ethiopian.  A  message, 
wliich  he  recognized  as  from  the  Lord,  reached  Philip 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  ''arise,  and  go  toward  the 
south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem 
onto  Gaza,  which  is  desert" 
Both  *' way"  and  ''Gaza"  being  femiuine,  it  is  not 


certainly  indicated  whether  it  is  the  road  or  the  city 
that  is  described  as  a  desert.  It  so  happened  that  Gaza 
was  stending  at  the  period  when  PhQip  preached,  but 
was  demolished  at  the  period  when  Luke  composed  his 
treatise.  Some  understend,  accordingly,  that  the  words 
"  this  is  desert "  are  the  historian's  note  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  town  when  he  was  writing.  Others  take  the 
words  as  part  of  .the  angePs  message,  intimating  that  the 
path  lay  through  a  wilderness.  Though  both  come  to 
the  same  in  the  end,  the  second  seems  the  more  natural 
construction.  The  road  leads  through  an  uninhabited 
country.  There  were  more  ways  than  one  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Gaza.  One  led  by  Gebron  southward,  and  the 
other  took  a  westerly  direction. 

"  He  arose  and  went : "  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision.  If,  like  Jonah,  he  had  looked  for  excuses. 
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he  would  have  found  them  la  abundance.  He  was  well 
employed  in  a  populous  district.  He  had  a  wide  door 
—a  multitude  of  listeners  when  he  preached— a  multi« 
tude  of  inquirers  when  he  was  done.  Many  beliered. 
The  fields  were  white ;  and  the  labourer  was  getting  his 
bosom  filled  with  sheaves.  Had  he  been  called  from  one 
Samaritan  town  to  another  as  large  and  as  needy,  he 
might  have  perceived  the  reasonableness  of  the  call. 
But  the  demand  is  that  he  should  leave  the  city  and  go 
to  a  desert.  It  is  atrial  of  faith  analogous  to  Abraham's. 
It  required  a  simple,  unquestionix^  trust,  while  all  the 
appearances  were  adverse. 

\7hether  he  took  the  path  by  Hebron  or  that  which 
lies  more  westward,  Philip  at  length  passed  out  of  the 
inhabited  regions,  and  penetrated  into  the  inhospitable 
tract  which  stretches  southward  to  Egypt  and  the  Ked 
Sea.  Here  he  threads  his  way  over  broken  stones  and 
shifting  sands,  doing  his  best  to  keep  the  track  that 
former  travellers  have  made. 

Moat  on  the  sand-sea,  the  evangelist  is  like  one  of 
those  master-mariners  who,  at  their  sovereign's  com- 
mand, set  sail  with  sealed  orders  not  to  be  opened  till 
they  reach  a  certain  indicated  spot  of  the  ocean.  Philip 
as  yet  did  not  know  why  he  was  sent  to  this  plaoe,  or 
what  he  was  expected  to  do  there ;  but  he  counted  that 
his  orders  would  open  when  he  reached  the  spoL  The 
orders,  accordingly,  all  open,  like  the  prison  doors  for 
Peter,  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  whole  plan  is  re- 
vealed :  "  Behold,  a  man  of  Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great 
authority  imder  Candaoe  queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who 
had  the  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  had  come  to  Jeru- 
salem for  to  worship,  was  returning,  and  sitting  in  his 
chariot  read  Esaias  the  prophet" 

These  two  men  meet  in  the  desert :  the  one,  a  sinnar 
uneasy  seeking  a  Saviour ;  the  other,  a  called  and  quali- 
fied minister  of  Christ.  The  one  is  a  thirsting  soul ; 
the  other  is  a  '^  chosen  vessel "  charged  with  the  water 
of  life.  The  one  offers,  the  other  receives  Christ  They 
part  again :  Philip  to  pursue  his  ministry ;  the  Ethiopian 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  They  met  and  parted  in  a  day, 
perhaps  in  an  hour.  At  the  beginning  of  that  interview 
the  Ethiopian  was  timidly  asking, ''  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ? "  At  the  close  of  it  he  resumed  his  journey, 
a  Christian  in  the  full  assurance  of  h(^  They  ap- 
proached from  different  directions,  on  converging  lines, 
until  they  met  on  a  point  like  the  apex  of  the  letter  >•  ; 
but  having  met,  they  soon  separated  again,  like  the 
crossing  lines  of  the  letter  X,  and  probably  never  saw 
each  other  more  in  the  body. 

The  two  lines  on  which  they  approached  rose  like 
rivers  in  far  distant  hills,  and  flowed  on  until  they  met 
at  a  point  in  the  desert  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
border  of  Egypt 

Trace  the  course  of  the  Ethiopian  treasurer.  Late  in 
the  preceding,  or  early  in  the  same  year,  while  the  mild 
winter  of  that  region  kept  mornings  and  evenings  cool,  a 
commotion  might  have  been  observed  in  the  principal 
street  of  the  Abyssinian  metropolis  at  the  departure  of 


a  caravan  for  the  north.  It  is  the  grand  vider  of  the 
queen,  starting  on  a  religious  pUgnmage.  The  by- 
standers do  not  exactly  know  the  reason  of  the  journey, 
but  one  has  beard  a  neighbour  tell  that  the  chief  tieasorer 
had  been  mudi  taken  up  of  late  with  stories,  told  1^ 
travelling  Jewish  merchants,  of  a  mighty  prophet  vbo 
had  arisen  in  Judea.  The  toeasorer,  it  was  mmoured, 
was  going  all  the  way  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  seek  the  Messiah  who  was  at  that  tiiu6 
expected  to  oome. 

We  lose  sight  of  the  Ethiopian  grander  alike  on  hU 
toilsome  journey  by  the  bank  of  the  Kile,  and  through 
the  wilderness;  we  never  get  a  glimpse  of  him  among 
the  crowds,  native  and  foreign^  who  congregate  in  Jeru- 
salem to  worship  at  the  least  Where  he  was  and  bov 
employed  during  the  events  which  signalized  that  Pass- 
over, we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  that,  after  waiting 
long  and  inquiring  much,  he  called  his  servants  sod 
ordered  his  waggon,  and  started  on  his  journey  hooie- 
ward,  while  the  longing  of  his  soul  that  had  brought 
him  so  far  remained  still  unsatisfied.  He  was  thirsty; 
he  came  to  the  place  where  the  springs  were  opened; 
and  yet  he  went  away  still  athirst  There  has  not  been 
such  a  revival  meeting  since  on  earth  as  that  one  vhich 
took  place  in  Jerusalem  while  the  Ethiopian  was  there; 
and  yet  he  came  away  sorrowful  On  that  day  of  Pente- 
cost the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  on  many,  but  not  on  him; 
at  least  so  he  thought  and  felt  After  he  has  cooie  so 
far,  it  is  sad  to  see  him  returning  without  his  enand. 
Yet  it  is  written  in  the  Scriptures,  ''Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find."  Can  the  promise^-oan  the  Promiser  be  true  I 
Yes ;  and  this  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  his  faithful- 
ness. This  Ethiopian,  secretly  taught  of  the  Spirit,  did 
not  limit  God  to  times  and  places.  As  he  left  Ethiopia 
and  went  to  Jerusalem  seekiitg,  so  be  left  Jeiusskm 
and  returned  to  Ethiopia  still  seeking.  He  departed 
from  the  temple;  but  he  still  communed  with  God. 
When  the  period  of  public  worship  had  passed,  be  per- 
severed in  private  searching  the  Scriptures. 

Mark  the  man  well :  he  has  not  abandoned  the  sean^h. 
The  whole  meaning  of  that  sable  chief,  as  he  bends  in 
silence  over  the  parchment,  seems  to  be, "  I  will  not  let 
thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me."  It  is  true  he  has  not 
obtained  what  he  sought  at  Jerusalem,  so  as  to  be  satis- 
fied when  he  departs;  but  he  has  learned  something  at 
Jerusalem  which  is  of  use  to  him  now.  Although  his 
want  is  not  supplied  he  knows  better  now  what  his  wan; 
is.  As  the  thirsty  blindly  gropes  for  water,  he  comes 
near  the  plaoe  where  a  fountain  has  been  opened.  An 
instinct  is  astir  within  him,  as  true  as  that  which  guides 
an  infant  to  its  mother's  breast  He  is  feeling  for  the 
su£ferings  of  Christ  Before  he  saw  Philip,  or  obtained 
any  help,  the  plaoe  of  the  Scripture  which  he  read  wa^ 
this :  '*  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."  All 
things  are  now  ready.  This  man  will  be  bom  ther&  In 
that  desert  place  Ethiopia  is  stretching  out  her  hands 
to  God,  and  will  not  be  left  to  stretch  them  out  in 
vain. 
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xxxm. 

A  XAH  07  ETHIOFU. 
Acts  viiL  27. 

Paose  a  Ixttle  hen  and  oontemplate  that  iotevesting 
stnnger,  while  Philip  opens  to  him  the  word  of  life. 
He  is  a  man  of  Sthiopia.  In  the  main,  it  is  the 
coantiy  which  is  now  called  Abyssinia.  It  lies  on 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  African  continent,  north  of  the 
equator,  and  bomoded  on  the  east  by  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  a  land  of  mountains  and 
riven.  Its  dimate  is  warm  and  its  soil  fertile.  It  is 
of  great  extent  In  Uiose  days  it  was  a  powerful  king- 
dom ;  and  if  its  people  were  ctvilized,  it  might  become 
powerful  again.  Some  of  the  streams  which  oonstitttte 
the  Kile  rise  in  Abyssinia. 

The  inhabitants  are  rery  black.  Although  we  cannot 
be  certain  of  the  nationality  of  the  queen's  treasurer, 
jet,  in  the  absence  of  any  information  to  the  contrary, 
ve  must  assume  that  be  was  a  man  of  Ethiopia  by 
birth  as  well  as  by  allegiance.  In  that  carriage  Philip 
sits  beside  a  coloured  man,  and  leads  him  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  Word  is  not.  Blessed  are  the  fair 
is  skin,  but,  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.  The 
Ethiopian's  colour  cannot  be  changed,  bnt  his  character 
may.  He  may  become  a  new  creature  in  Christ.  If  he 
is  bom  sgain,  he  will  see  the  kingdom,  and  enter  it  too. 
It  does  not  go  by  good  looks.  There  is  no  respect  of 
persons  with  Qod.  A  few  days  in  the  grave  will  make 
white  and  black  people  aU  alike ;  and  the  Ethiopian,  if 
be  has  been  renewed,  will  foe  Tery  beautiful  in  God's 
sight  when  he  rises  tpom  the  grave.  Angels  will  gaze 
in  wonder  on  his  gracefulness,  as  he  enters  the  gates  of 
the  New  Jerusalem. 

This  inquirer  occupied  a  very  high  place  in  his  own 
country.  He  was  like  Joseph  under  Pharaoh.  Inas- 
much as  the  sovereign  was  a  woman,  the  first  lord  of 
her  treasury  would  probably  enjoy  more  power  than 
Joseph  possessed  imder  an  intdligent  and  active  king. 
Irresponsible  power  is  not  favourable  to  spiritual  hu- 
mility; but,  in  this  case,  grace  triumphed  over  all 
^'bstades.  Although  the  man  had  much  of  this  world's 
treasure,  it  did  not  satisfy  his  souL  He  did  not  say, 
**  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years  ; 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  He 
p(»sessed  in  abundance  all  that  the  world  could  give, 
and  yet  he  was  wretched.  In  some  way,  to  us  un- 
known, he  had  found  out  his  sins,  but  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  way  of  pardon.  His  conscience  told  him  of 
his  guilt,  but  could  not  reveal  a  Redeemer.  So  the 
great  man,  to  whom  everybody  paid  court  in  the 
capital,  went  about  bent  under  a  load  of  grief,  and 
inwardly  sighing.  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 

Some  one— perhaps  a  little  maid  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  war— observing  the  sadness  of  the 
treasurer,  intimated  that  he  might  obtain  a  cure  at 
Jerusalem,  where  they  worshipped  the  one  living  and 
true  God.    Having  heard  that  there  was  a  place  on 


earth  where  God  makes  himself  known,  lie  could  not 
rest  till  he  found  it  Judging  from  the  length  of  his 
journey,  the  eagerness  of  his  search,  and  the  period  of 
his  return,  we  think  it  probable  that  he  was  in  Jeru- 
salem when  Jesus  was  crucified.  We  have  no  account 
of  how  he  spent  his  time  in  the  dty ;  but  it  is  certain 
be  would  frequent  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
and  listen  to  those  men  of  learning  who  expfauned  the 
Scriptures  in  public,  and  kept  alive  the  hope  of  a 
Messiah.  It  is  possible  he  may  have  followed  the 
crowd  as  it  streamed  along  the  Via  Dolorosa  early  in 
the  moming  towards  Calvary,  and  seen  at  a  distance} 
the  elevated  cross  and  the  Man  of  sorrows.  This  sable 
stranger,  we  may  be  assured,  did  not  mock,  or  join  the 
cry,  Crucify  him.  He  would  rather  stand  by  in  silent 
tearB. 

As  yet,  however,  the  Ethiopian  did  not  know  Christ. 
Never  man  spake  like  this  man;  never  man  lived, 
never  man  died,  like  tMs  man ;  but  still  the  stranger 
did  not  know  that  here  was  opened  a  fountain  for  sin, 
and  for  uudeanness.  He  was  very  thirsty,  and  his  lip 
was  near  the  fountain  of  living  water ;  yet  he  continued 
thirsty  still.  ' 

He  must  have  been  present  at  the  Pentecost  revival, 
and  heard  in  his  own  t<Migue  the  wonderful  works  of 
God,  spoken  by  Galilean  fishermeiL  From  the  pnbiie 
assemblies  he  retired  to  the  secret  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  firom  the  Scriptures  again  to  the  public 
meetings  for  prayer ;  but  all  the  while  he  was  only  a 
seeker— he  had  not  found  peace  of  conscience,  pardon 
of  sin,  peace  with  God. 

At  last  the  time  arrived  when  he  miist  leave  Jeru- 
salem ;  and,  alas !  he  must  go  empty  away.  He  had 
not  found  what  he  came  to  seek.  Having  a  carriagc^ 
and  servants  at  his  disposal,  he  would  doubtless  carry 
water  and  other  provisions,  so  that  he  would  incur  no 
danger  of  want  in  passing  through  the  desert.  But  the 
water  that  he  carried  in  a  skin  could  not  satisfy  the 
soul  of  the  Ethiopian  prince.  After  he  drank  of  that 
water  he  thirsted  again.  He  was  sitting  in  his  carriage 
abne  one  day,  with  an  awning  over  his  head  to  defend 
it  from  the  sun.  A  large  parchment  lay  outspread  on 
his  knee.  He  was  searching  there  fbr  the  water  of  life 
as  eagerly  as  he  would  have  searched  near  a  group  of 
palm-trees  for  a  spring,  if  he  had  found  himself  alone 
and  destitute  in  the  desert.  Some  instinct  in  his  soul, 
stimulated  and  directed  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  at  Jerusalem,  told  him  that  near  this  spot  the 
water  of  life  would  certainly  be  found.  '*  He  was  led  as 
a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."  He  pauses  there.  He  cannot 
go  past  that  sfiot.  I  think  I  see  a  great  tear  gather  in 
the  dark  eye  of  the  noble  Afirican,  and  dropping  on  the 
book.  ''  Led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ! "  This  re- 
minds him  of  the  wonderful  man  whom  they  had  nailed 
to  the  cross  on  Calvary.  He  muses  alternately  on  the 
verse  which  he  has  read  and  the  scene  which  he 
witnessed.  His  heart  is  throbbing,  and  his  eyes  are 
swimming.      <*  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ? 
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of  himself,  or  of  some  other  hah  ? "  Does  the  word 
point  to  that  other  man  who  died  on  the  accused  tree  ? 
Those  looks  and  tones  were  more  like  heaven  than 
earth.  When  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again. 
When  the  thief  at  his  side  cried,  ''Lord,  rememher 
me,"  he  answered,  God-like,  "To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise."  That  other  man !  Of  whom 
speaketh  the  prophet  this  ? 

At  that  moment  "the  anxious  inquirer"  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  descried  a  solitary  traveller  marching  on 
foot  at  some  distance  over  the  burning  sand ;  for  you 
can  discern  an  object  at  a  distance  when  the  ground  is 
level,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  When  they  meet, 
the  inquirei's  question  is  ready ;  it  had  already  been 
brooding  silently  in  his  own  breast ;  and  now,  when  he 
finds  a  teacher,  the  demand  comes  out  articulate  and 
intense,  Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of  him- 
self, or  of  some  other  man  ? 

Deliverance  is  near.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concern- 
ing his  promise,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find."  The 
Ethiopian  was  in  downright  earnest :  wben  he  could 
not  obt^n  pardon  and  peace  in  Abyssinia,  he  travelled 
to  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  failed  there  he  started  on 
his  journey  homeward  agiun ;  but  he  continued  seeking. 
He  never  let  go ;  the  line  between  his  soul  and  the 
Saviour  whom  he  sought  was  at  no  time  permitted  to 
slacken.  He  had  leaned  on  it,  and  kept  it  tight  At 
night,  when  he  fell  asleep,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  act  of 
drawing,  as  if  he  would  by  violence  draw  a  pardon 
down ;  and  when  he  awoke  his  spirit  was  still  in  the 
same  attitude:  I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  me. 

The  Lord  in  heaven  is  well  pleased  with  this  per- 
tinacity and  perseverance.  He  opens  his  hand  wide, 
And  satisfies  this  longing  soul. 


xxxrv. 

THE  MEETnra. 

Acts  vllL  29. 

Marriages,  they  say,  are  made  in  heaven :  that  is,  the 
steps  of  two,  both  being  God's  dear  children,  are  so 
directed  by  an  overruling  Providence,  that  after  each 
has  passed  over  many  windings,  the  two  paths  converge, 
and  the  two  lives  meet  and  melt  into  one  like  two 
rivers,  flowing  thenceforth  one  broader,  deeper,  stronger 
stream.  Marriages  are  made  in  heaven;  and  two  or 
three  other  things  besides  marriages  are  made  there. 
Meetings  that  are  of  shorter  duration,  and  partnerships 
that  are  less  intimate,  come  under  the  same  rule.  God, 
who  gives  law  to  the  ocean,  does  not  neglect  a  dew-drop. 
The  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Our  meetings 
and  partings  are  under  law  to  Gh)d.  It  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps. 

The  meeting  of  Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  prince  in 
the  desert  near  Gaza  is  recorded  with  great  precision  in 
Scripture.  On  that  meeting  much  depended ;  from  that 
meeting  great  things  sprang.    What  hath  the  Lord 


wrought?  and  howwonderfuUy  he  hath  wrought  it! 
If  his  purposes  in  creation  require  the  meeting  of  two 
circling  worlds  at  some  period  in  the  evolutions  of  time, 
he  will  so  arrange  that  the  two  shall  approach  and  touch 
each  otiber  at  the  very  point  of  space  and  time  which  he 
has  designed.  The  same  might  and  the  same  wisdom 
have  been  at  work  to  arrange  a  meeting  wherever  and 
whenever  one  earthen  vessel  charged  bears  Christ,  ssd 
another  earthen  vessel  empty  receives  Christ  at  a  brothei'B 
hand.  We  must  not  suppose  that  this  meeting  between 
the  evangelist  and  the  Ethiopian  was  arranged  by  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  leaves  our  meetings  to  the  chapta 
of  accidents.  This  case  is  recorded  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Lord's  way.  This  prophecy  is  not  of  private  interpreta- 
tion ;  not  a  letter,  but  a  type  for  throwing  o£f  miUions. 
It  is  not  that  the  Redeemer  and  Ruler  of  the  world 
made  these  trysts  in  ancient  times,  and  ceased  to  make 
them  afterwards.  He  ceased  to  reveal  and  record  them, 
after  he  had  given  characteristic  specimens ;  but  he  his 
not  ceased  to  make  them  and  keep  them. 

These  meetings  have  been  frequent  in  our  own  land 
of  kte  years.  Many  messengers  run  to  and  fro,  each 
bent  on  fhlfilling  Ids  own  commission,  each  bent  en 
getting  a  soul  for  his  hire.  How  thickly  the  rojal 
couriers  pass  and  repass.  If  our  eyes  were  opened,  the 
whole  mountain  would  seem  full  of  chariots  of  fire  and 
horses  of  fire.  See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
fools,  redeeming  the  time ;  for  ye  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  messenger  sent  by  God  to  meet 
you  on  your  path  may  heave  in  sight,  and  offer  yoa  the 
friendship  of  the  king.  The  place  whereon  you  now  stand 
may  be  holy  ground  to  you— the  birth-place  for  a  better 
life.  On  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  in  the  hooae  d 
prayer,  in  the  public  street,  in  the  lonely  path,  the 
messenger  may  appear,  charged  to  win  a  soul  to  Christ 

Brother  or  sister  still  unconverted,  if  a  message  of  love 
is  out  from  the  King  to  yon,  it  would  be  sad  to  miss  the 
bearer  in  the  busy  throng  of  life.  Would  you  not  grieve 
if  he  should  go  by  ?  Then  fear  not :  those  who  desire 
to  meet  him  will  not  miss  him.  That  vacunm  in  a 
longing  heart  would  draw  the  messenger  and  t^e  message 
to  your  bosom  although  they  were  at  the  utmost  end 
of  the  earth.  Though  the  place  was  desert  and  the  path 
but  dimly  traced,  and  the  time  not  told  at  all,  Philip 
and  the  Ethiopian  met,  with  all  the  exactitude  of  the 
tides  and  seasons. 

See  on  a  map—for  the  actual  kndscape  is  too  wide 
to  be  comprehended  in  one  view— the  track  of  two  con- 
verging rivers,  from  their  several  sources  on  separate 
mountain  ranges  to  the  point  of  confluence  in  the  inter- 
vening  valley.  There  are  many  windings  in  their  courses. 
At  some  parts,  indeed,  they  flow  right  away  from  each 
other,  and  sometimes  back  toward  their  springs ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  these  partial  and  temporary  divergeDcies^ 
on  the  whole  the  two  streams  come  slowly  but  surely 
to  a  common  meeting-place.  So  spring  fiar  apart  two 
human  lives,  and  so  these  distant  lives  flow  into  one. 
God,  who  made  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  and  bade 
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the  riren  run  among  them,  brought  these  lives  into 
being,  and  brought  them  into  one.  He  brought  them 
together :  and  that  for  a  purpose  of  his  own.  Stand  in 
awe  of  the  meetings  and  partings  of  life.  Bevereuce  the 
Mendshipa  which  you  form  and  the  farewells  which  you 
pronounce.  When  one  is  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  the 
other  is  still  of  the  world,  the  Master  meant  by  the 
meeting  that  grace  should  find  its  way  from  the  vessel 
that  has  been  fiUed  into  the  vessel  ^at  still  remams 
empty.  Vessel  filled,  freely  you  have  received,  freely 
give.  Vessel  empty,  although  all  good  comes  from 
Christ  the  Head,  much  good  comes  through  Christians 
the  members.  The  one  should  strive  to  be,  and  the 
other  to  get  a  blessing. 

These  meetings,  long  prepared  and  wisely  arranged  in 
providence,  are  sometimes  lost  through  obstinate  un- 
beliet  What  a  meeting  that  was  in  Herod's  judgment 
hall  at  Caesarea  between  Paul  and  Felix !  How  far  up 
the  lines  of  preparation  for  it  ran ;  and  how  skilfully 
they  were  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Omniscient  until  the 
missionary  of  the  cross  and  the  Roman  ruler  met  at  last ! 
The  Roman  listened,  and  the  missionary  began :  Now, 
Felix,  now  is  your  time;  now  or  never.  But  he 
hardened  his  heart  and  turned  away.  He  cast  out  the 
arrow  of  conviction  after  it  had  gone  more  than  half 
way  through  the  searing  of  his  conscience.  Go  thy  way 
for  this  time :  this  time,  fool !  you  will  never  get  another. 
He  thought  he  was  only  politely  putting  off  the  Chris- 
tian; but,  in  reality,  he  was  rudely  rejecting  Christ.  To 
lose  such  a  meeting  may  be  to  lose  your  souL 

That  Ethiopian,  on  the  contrary,  being  thirsty, 
welcomed  the  cold  water.  He  received  the  kingdom  of 
God  as  a  little  child  ;  and  the  kingdom  became  all  his 
own.  He  believed  to  the  saving  of  his  soul,  and  went 
CD  his  way  rejoicing.  If  any  place  in  this  world  can 
remain  consecrated  more  than  another  in  the  memory 
of  the  saints,  that  spot  in  the  desert  near  Gaza  is  a 
sacred  spot  to  one  (^  the  saved  multitude  who  stand 
round  the  throne  in  white  clothing,  for  there  he  was  bom 
to  the  inheritance  which  he  possesses  now. 

Philip  ran  to  meet  him.  Hitherto  he  had  walked, 
and  that,  perhaps,  slowly.  So  when  two  objects  afloat 
attract  each  other  by  hidden  msgnets,  their  mutual 
motion  towards  a  meeting  is  slow  at  first  and  scarcely 
I«roeptible ;  but  when  they  have  approached  near,  the 
uiovement  quickens,  and  they  traverse  the  rest  of  the 
space  at  a  rtuh. 

The  eTangelist,  on  approaching  the  chariot,  heard  its 
occupant  reading.  The  student,  though  alone,  must 
have  been  reading  aloud.  It  is  a  mark  of  simplicity  and 
earnestness.  Like  Jacob  in  a  similar  solitude,  this  man 
wrestled  with  the  angel  of  the  covenant.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  saffereth  violence,  and  the  King  loves  to  feel 
the  violent  pressing  with  all  his  might  at  the  gate. 

This  reading  aloud  also  gave  Philip  a  natural  and 
easy  oppoftonity  of  introducing  himself :  ^  Understandest 
thou  what  thou  readest  ?  "  A  very  suggestive  question, 
by  the  waj,  and  very  suitablo  in  our  own  times.    To 


read  the  Scriptures  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege,  but  it  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  If  the  ground  do  not  take  in 
the  seed,  the  seed  left  on  the  surface  is  soon  carried 
away.  

XXXV. 

THE  SEED  SOWN  AHD  THE  HARVEST  REAPED. 

Aoxs  TiU.  80-89. 

Sometimes  a  sermon  is  reported  and  published  word 
for  word  in  full.  At  other  times  the  report  gives,  in  a 
more  or  less  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
course. We  possess  a  report  of  Philip's  discourse 
delivered  that  day  in  the  desert  to  a  solitary  listener, 
but  it  is  in  an  abbreviated  form.  It  is  the  briefest 
report  of  a  sermon  that  I  ever  saw;  and  yet  it  is  the  most 
complete.  It  is  a  wonderful  example  of  much  in  little. 
"He  preached  unto  him  Jesus."  One  precious  word 
expresses  the  doctrine  which  the  evangelist  taught: 
that  word  is  "  Jesus."  The  matter  of  the  sermon  lies  all 
in  that  one  blessed  name.  But  even  that  is  not  enough. 
The  saving  doctrine  contained  in  this  name  was  pressed 
on  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  hearer.  It  was  not 
only  Jesus ;  but  Jesus  unto  him,  then  and  there. 

It  is  perhaps  at  this  latter  point  that  most  of  our 
preaching  fails.  In  evangelical  Churches  there  Is  a  full 
declaration  of  the  gospel.  There  is  much  sound  exposi- 
tion. All  that  is  implied  in  the  name  Jesus  is  ex- 
hibited skilfully  and  faithfully  before  the  multitude. 
But  the  ministry  often  halts  for  want  of  courage  to  press 
Jesus  upon  the  conscience  of  every  man.  The  outspread 
sun-rays  make  all  the  ground  briglit ;  but  the  concen- 
tration of  the  rays  on  a  spot  makes  that  spot  bum. 
Under  the  skilful  preaching  of  Philip,  the  Ethiopian 
felt  that  Christ  Jesus  was  then  offered  and  pressed  upon 
him  the  same  as  if  there  had  not  been  another  man  in 
the  world,  the  same  as  if  the  Son  of  (}od  had  come  for 
the  single  purpose  of  redeeming  him  from  sin,  and  lead- 
ing him  into  holy  rest. 

While  preaching  depends  effectually  on  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit,  it  depends  subordinately  and 
instrumentally  on  the  pointed  application  of  the  gospel 
method  to  the  heart  of  the  listener  as  if  he  were  the 
only  listener,  and  as  if  the  Lord  from  heaven  stood 
before  him  demanding  an  immediate  answer.  This 
home  preaching  took  instant  effect.  The  Ethiopian 
understood  the  message,  and  accepted  Christ.  He 
believed,  was  baptized,  and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

"  He  went  on  his  way."  He  must  tread  the  desert, 
although  he  is  now  a  son  of  God  and  an  heir  of  glory. 
He  is  not  instantly  carried  home.  He  pursues  his 
journey  under  the  hot  sun,  and  upon  the  hot  sand. 
When  Christ  prayed  for  his  disciples,  he  said; "  I  pray 
not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but 
that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil."  The  winter 
is  as  cold  and  the  summer  as  warm  to  Christ's  disciples 
as  to  other  men.  They  pass  through  fire  and  water; 
but  the  Father  brings  them  to  a  wealthy  place  at  last 

The  Ethiopian  began  that  journey  before  he  had 
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foand  and  accepted  the  Saviour ;  and  now  that  he  is  in 
Christ  a  new  creature,  he  does  not  stop  or  turn  aside. 
He  win  complete  the  journey :  when  he  reaches  home 
he  will  do  homage  to  his  sovereign,  enter  his  office, 
examine  his  books,  give  audience  to  his  subordinates, 
and  generally  attend  to  all  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
in  the  kingdom. 

Here  is  a  useful  lesson  for  Christians  of  all  ranks  and 
in  all  times.  If  your  business  was  lawful  and  honest 
before,  you  need  not  desert  it  when  you  become  a  Chris- 
tian. A  child  at  school,  a  servant  in  the  house,  a  deck 
in  the  counting-room,  a  labourer  in  the  field,  a  mechanic 
in  the  workshop,  a  seaman  before  the  mast,  a  merchant 
in  the  exchange,  need  not  desert  his  calling  when  he 
enters  a  new  life  of  faith. 

Some  people  indeed  must  abandcm  their  calling  when 
tbey  come  to  Christ  If  the  business  has  been  sinful 
and  injurious,  the  man  will  not  remain  in  it  an  hoiu: 
after  he  has  become  a  new  creature.  Those  fortune- 
tellers who  haunted  the  precincts  of  the  temple  at 
Ephesus  gave  up  their  trade  as  soon  as  they  believed. 
They  came  to  the  apostles  to  confess  their  wickedness 
and  to  burn  their  books.  They  gave  up  their  trade  and 
their  stock  in  trade  because,  as  soon  as  their  minds 
were  enlightened,  they  perceived  that  tbey  were  in- 
volved in  an  occupation  which  ofiionded  God  and  injured 
men.  This  becomes  a  test  of  truth  in  men,  and  an  in- 
strument of  glory  to  God.  Many  a  mischievons  business 
has  been  abjured,  and  many  an  unjust  gain  abjured, 
wbra  the  eyes  of  an  evil-doer^  understanding  have  been 
exdightened  and  his  heart  made  n&w. 

But  this  Sthiopiscn  gentleman  would  probably  do 
more  good  by  goiug  home  and  conducting  his  busiaess, 
than  if  he  had  aband^wd  his  office  and  foUowed  Philip 
northward.  The  Lord  has  need  of  witnesses  everywhere, 
in  schools  and  workshops,  in  fsmiiies,  in  evening  parties, 
in  halls  of  judgment  and  legislation,  in  the  army,  and  ui 
ships  at  sea.  Everywhere  the  earth  is  coirapt  and 
needs  salt.  Eveiy  true  Christian  is  a  grain  of  salt ; 
and  for  the  world's  good  the  salt  must  be  distributed,  so 
as  to  be  in  contact  with  evil  at  every  point.  It  behoves 
every  disciple  to  have  always  his  savour  in  him,  Sox  be 
does  not  know  how  soon  and  how  often  the  Locd  may 
have  need  of  him  as  a  witness  to  truth. 

He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Reader,  did  any  one 
ever  whisper  in  yonr  ear  that  though  religion  may  be 
safe  to  die  with,  it  is  sad  and  melancholy  to  live 
in  ?  Meet  the  enemy  with  the  Masters  own  reproof : 
''  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  thou  savourest  not 
the  things  which  be  of  God,  but  the  things  which  be  of 
men."  It  is  not  a  sorrowful  thing  even  for  this  world  to 
know  that  the  next  is  all  your  own.  It  is  not  a  sad 
thing  for  any  part  of  your  pilgrimage  over  time 
to  be  assured  that  a  place  is  prepared  for  you  at 
the  journey's  end— a  place  in  the  mansions  of  the 
Father's  house,  purchased,  prepared  by  him  who  loved 
you.    It  is  not  fitted  to  damp  your  joy  in  youth  to  have 


a  hope  each  time  you  lie  down  to  sleep  that  if  yoa 
should  not  awake  in  this  life  yon  would  awake  in 
heaven.  This  Abyssinian  pcinoe  did  not  wait  till  bi» 
dying  day  for  the  beginning  of  his  gladnees  io  Ohrist— 
he  begui  to  rej<Hce  the  monent  he  believed;  and  it  is 
the  nature  of  that  light  to  shine  more  and  maie  oalio 
the  perfect  day. 

Observe,  as  a  ckwiag  ksaoa,  what  power  a  thiistioj; 
soul  ezerti,  not  over  earth,  but  o%ier  heaven.  An 
empty  homan  heart,  longing  for  the  living  water,  can 
command  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  for  its  supply. 
There  couid  not  be  rest  in  heaven -while  the  eyes  of  that 
dignified  n^o  were  filled  vitb  tears  and  staining  up- 
ward in  the  desert  of  Gaza.  It  lb  said  of  Jeans  oooe  in 
his  personal  ministry  that  he  most  go  tbroQe^  Samaria. 
What  power  laid  that  necessity  on  the  Son  of  God  \ 
Ah !  the  power  was  unseen  by  moi,  but  felt  by  men's 
Redeemec.  A  poor  sinfid  woman  at  Syehar  was  thiistj, 
and  he  most  cast  himself  in  her  way.  So  here,  fiesrea 
could  not  be  still  while  the  Ethiopian  auffeiB  from  an 
unquenched  soul-thirst  on  earth. 

The  drawing  power  of  that  longing  jool  was  great 
beyond  all  calculation.  It  not  only  drew  Philip  avay 
from  his  saocessful  ministry  in  the  cities ;  it  drew  fsx- 
giving  love  from  its  fountain  in  the  elerxud  God. 

In  oertain  sandy  tracts,  both  of  Afiica  and  America^ 
where  no  lain  ever  falls,  travdlecs  sometimes  fall  in 
with  a  living  plant  1  The  aand  is  diy  in  whidi  it  is 
rooted,  but  it  is  not  a  dry  root ;  it  is  a  snccuknt  herb! 
Its  leaves  are  thick  and  full  of  sap.  When  they  are 
cut,  a  stream  of  water  flows  ficom  thdr  veins  to  rcfit&b 
the  traveller. 

How  comes  this  ?  So  £tf  from  beiiig  left  in  want, 
that  lowly  herb  in  the  Sahasa  has  aU  the  neaters  of  the 
Atlantic  at  its  disposal  Although  chained  to  the  ^t, 
and  ^tparently  doomed  to  die  of  thiiat,  it  can  draw 
a  supply  at  will  from  earth  and  sea.  A  mottitode  of 
microBCopic  mouths  open  on  the  surfiMe  of  every  leaf. 
These,  as  they  open  and  ahut  l&e  the  lips  of  a  pant- 
ing animal,  suck  the  air  that  leans  on  their  surface^ 
suck  from  the  air  what  moisture  it  contains.  The  air, 
divested  of  a  portion  of  its  meistttie^  daws  from  the 
distant  ocean  to  fill  the  void.  Thus  the  littie  kuielj 
plant  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  growing  in  a  rain- 
less wastes  by  the  iaere,  silent,  passive  power  of  enpti- 
ness,  draws  its  supply  from  the  world's  great  nsenw 
without  stint.  The  mighty  deep  is  compelled  to  part 
with  its  plenty,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
solitary,  feeble  h^b. 

^  of  good  cheer,  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  ye  are 
of  more  value  in  his  esteem  than  many  succulent  plants 
of  the  African  desert  Blessed  are  they  that  thirst,  for 
they  shall  be  filled.  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  When  I 
am  weak,  then  am  I  strong.  In  the  emptinefis  of  a 
soul,  feeling  its  want,  and  longing  for  supply,  resides  & 
power  which  will  draw  the  water  of  life  from  the  throne 
cf  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 


AT  TEE  TWELFTH  HOUR. 
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E  day  in  the  month  of  Angiist  1800,  the 
large  square  in  the  dly  of  Br&m  (capotai 
of  Moravia)  presented  a  gay  and  animated 
appearance.  A  vast  conoouise  of  people 
had  assembled,  prindpaUy  compoaed  of  military  men, 
dad  in  the  Austrian  uniform,  irho  had  received  orders 
to  prepai«  for  active  service. 

On  the  14th  June,  after  a  fierce  and  bravely  <contested 
straggle,  ivhich  lasted  for  twelve  hoars,  the  Anstrians 
hwl  been  completely  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Marengo 
by  the  Prench,  under  the  able  generalship  of  Napoleon. 
Smoe  then,  great  exertions  had  been  made  tbrongfaoat 
the  Anstrian  Empire  to  raise  and  organtae  fresh  troops 
for  the  purpose  of  streoigthening  tiie  army  in  Italy, 
which  had  sostained  such  feailial  lavages. 

As  a  rale,  the  call  to  anns  had  been  responded  to 
with  enthusiastic  readiness;  but  very  different  was  it  in 
this  instance.  Those  Moravian  troops,  the  greater 
Dumber  of  whom,  having  already  served  their  time,  had 
beoi  honoorably  dismiaeed  from  the  army,  felt  it  very 
hard  indeed  to  be  dragged  away  from  their  different 
Tocations— from  following  the  ^ougfa  or  oat  of  the  work- 
shop, from  behind  the  counter  or  pursuing  learned 
researches  in  the  study,  from  happy  homes,  and,  in  many 
mstanoes,  from  wifs  and  children. 

The  men  looked  moody  and  irritable,  whilst  mattered 
ezpressions  of  dissatisfaction  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Suddenly  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  a  tall,  broad- 
fiboQldered  man,  of  commanding  mien,  who  in  a  steiH 
torian  voice  uttered  impassioned  words,  which  re- 
soimded  all  over  the  square. 

'^Comrades!"  he  exclaimed,  waving  his  hand  aloft  to 
attract  attention,  '*  listen  to  me,  dear  fellowHsitizens ! 
I  see  by  the  scowl  on  the  brow  of  eveiy  one  of  yoa,  and 
your  dtfk  de6ant  looks,  that  you  feel  yourselves  wronged, 
even  as  I  do.  Let  us  resist  to  a  man  this  iniquitous 
call  to  march  against  the  foe  in  a  foreignland  !  Bound 
by  no  oath  of  allegiance,  we  are  free !  Yes,  comrades, 
we  are  free,  I  say,  to  go  or  stay  as  we  choose !  No  man 
has  asked  us  to  take  the  oath ;  how  then,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  are  we  bound  to  obey  the  summons  ?" 
"Hurrah!  hurrah!  we  are  free!  we  are  free!*'  were 
the  joyful  exclamations  which  here  drowned  Uie 
■'speaker's  voice.  After  a  few  moments  he  resumed, 
however,  with  greater  energy  than  ever. 

*'Yes,  comrades,  we  are  indeed  free!  We'll  not 
refuse  to  fight  for  our  emperor  and  fatberhind  should 
the  enemy  dare  to  approach  the  frontiers;  but  to  leave 
our  hearths  and  booies  undefended,  and  be  led  forth 
to  stand  as  marks  for  the  French  cannon  in  Italy,  is 
what  we'll  never  consent  to  do !     The  Emperor  has 


broken  fiuth  with  us;  and  Jigain  I  say  we  ace  not  bound, 
we  are  free  I  Comrades,  kt  us  pile  our  arms  together, 
and  retom  in  peace  to  our  homes  and  oar  work  I  Come, 
follow  my  example ! "  and  stepping  a  few  paoes  forward, 
he  placed  his  weapons  on  the  ground,  amid  shouts  of 
applause;  then  all,  without  one  exception,  advanced  in 
turn,  to  add  thein  to  the  ever-increasing  mass. 

A  court-martial  was  at  once  held.  Six  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  were  proved  to  hate  been  the  instigators  and 
ringleaders  on  the  occasion,  were  condemned  to  death; 
the  others  to  imprisonment— some  for  life,  the  remain- 
der  fer  a  long  term  of  years. 

The  news  quickly  spread  throughout  the  city,  whicl> 
now  became  the  scene  of  lamentation  and  woe. 
From  BrGnn  the  tidings  soon  readied  every  town  iz> 
Moi&via,  prodncmg  universal  wnom  and  regret  Six- 
men,  still  in  tiie  prime  of  life  and  full  vigour  of  man- 
hood, condemned  to  suffer  such  an  ignominious  death ! 
Six  women  to  be,  by  one  fell  blow,  made  widows,  their 
children  orphans !  And  how  many  wives  and  diildreik 
besides,  would  for  many  years  to  oorae,  not  only  have  to 
bemoan  the  absence  of  beloved  husbands  and  fathers,, 
bat  also  think  of  them  as  languishing  within  the  pre- 
cmcts  of  a  dismal  prison  1 

The  first  outburst  of  grief  w«b  truly  heartrending  to^ 
behold.  In  their  frenzy  of  de^Mur,  women  snatched 
their  babes  from  the  cradle,  and  rushed  distractedly 
through  the  streets  towards  the  citadel,  weeping  and 
crying  aloud  in  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  thei^ 
souls;  children  following  hard  after  their  mothers,  join- 
ing their  doleful  cries  to  the  general  wail  of  distress. 

The  Lutheran  pastor,  Herr  Heimnch  Biecke,  waa 
q>eeially  moved  with  compassion  towards  the  mourners, 
whom  he  followed  to  the  citadel,  fully  anticipating  that 
admission  would  be  denied  to  them. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  he  hastened  to  the 
house  of  Count  von  Berchthold,  a  gentleman  of  the 
most  benevolent  and  charitable  disposition.  When  he 
was  ushered  into  the  library,  the  count  immediately 
rose,  and  advancing  to  meet  his  venerable  pastor,  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  exclaiming, — 

^  Ah,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  my  dear  friend ! 
You  have  come,  I  see,  from  scenes  of  terriUe  distress." 

'*  You  have  guessed  rightly,  my  lord.  I  have  never 
in  my  life  beheld  such  harrowing  and  painful  scenes 
as  it  has  been  my  lot  this  day  to  witness.  My  heart 
bleeds  for  the  poor  innocent  victims,  weighed  down 
under  such  a  load  of  sorrow.  Overwhelmed  with  grief, 
they  refuse  to  be  comforted ;  and  I  have  fe]t  impelled 
to  come  to  you,  and  ask  if  nothing  can  be  done  to  avert 
this  fearful  catastrophe  from  our  people  and  hind." 
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"  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  I 
have  been  sitting  here  for  some  little  time  pondering  the 
whole  matter.  -  Such  a  terrible  calamity  as  this  affects 
not  only  the  immediate  sufferers,  but  sends  a  thrill  of 
pain  to  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the  community. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  at  once !" 

After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  both 
should  write,  there  and  then,  to  Count  Eaunitz,  one  of 
the  Emperor's  ministers,  and  also  to  Herr  Martin, 
Secretary  of  State,  recommending  the  prisoners  to 
mercy;  and  beg  them  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor  on 
their  behalf. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  answer  arrived  from  Vienna 
to  this  effect :  ''  The  Emperor  does  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  this  matter,  seeing  that  he  has  entrusted  the 
military  jurisdiction  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Charles,  now  with  the  army  in  Italy." 

Without  delay,  a  fresh  petition  for  mercy  and  pardon 
was  drawn  out,  and  dispatched  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
by  the  hands  of  a  courier. 

A  long  week  of  anxiety  and  suspense  elapsed  before 
the  courier  made  his  appearance  again  in  Briinn.  The 
Archduke  refused  to  comply  with  their  request,  to  par- 
don the  delinquents,  and  simply  ratified  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial. 

Count  von  Berchthold  and  the  Lutheran  pastor  were 
unremitting  in  their  attentions  to  the  poor,  wretched 
families  of  the  condemned  criminals.  But  such  grief  as 
theirs  could  not  be  assuaged,  even  by  the  manifold  exer- 
tions those  noble  men  made  to  comfort  and  console 
them.  All  the  kindness,  sympathy,  and  tenderness  be- 
stowed upon  them  seemed  of  no  avail  The  general 
gloom  and  distress  deepened  and  increased  as  the  fatal 
day  approached  nearer  and  nearer. 

One  evening,  Count  von  Berchthold  and  Herr  Riecke 
W[ere  sitting  conversing  together  in  the  study  of  the  par- 
sonage. Their  countenances  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
melancholy.  They  were  indeed  grieved  and  sad  in  spirit 
Having  tried  every  means  they  could  think  of  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate  men,  without  success,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  righteous  Lord  himself  wished  to  frustrate  all  their 
efforts. 

After  a  few  moments'  complete  silence,  during  which 
each  was  occupied  with  his  own  sad  reflections,  the 
pastor,  raising  his  head  from  the  hand  on  which  it  bad 
been  resting,  glanced  towards  a  large  map  hanging  on 
the  wall  As  if  still  absorbed  with  the  subject  of  his 
meditations,  his  eyes  wandered  carelessly  and  dreamily 
over  the  map,  until,  in  an  instant,  they  seemed  arrested 
and  rivetted  upon  one  spot. 

Springing  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  pointing  nerv- 
ously to  the  name  Vienna,  printed  in  large,  conspicuous 
characters,  he  exclaimed,  with  some  emotion, — 

''Look  here,  my  lord !  One  more  expedient  remains 
to  us.  Let  it  be  tried.  Oh,  that  we  did  not  think  of  it 
sooner  1  But  still  there  is  time.  You  are,  I  know,  as 
anxious  to  save  the  poor  men's  lives  as  I  am ;  and  you 
alone  can  do  it.'' 


Grasping  his  pastor's  hand  with  unwonted  eoeigj, 
Count  von  Berchthold  exclaimed,  in  a  greatly  agitated 
manner,— 

*<  Only  tell  me  what  to  do,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  will 
do  it  with  all  my  heart  What  would  I  not  give  or  do, 
could  I  only  be  the  means  of  averting  this  dread  cala- 
mity from  our  city!" 

"You  are  well  known  at  court,  my  lord.  Bepair, 
without  delay,  to  Vienna,  and  there  intercede  perBonallj 
with  the  Emperor  on  their  behalf.  If  the  result  of  joor 
investigations  to-day  be  really  true,  then  the  unh&|^ 
men  have  been  unjustiy  condemned  to  death." 

"  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true,  sir.  The  oath  of  allegiaoce 
had  not  been  administered  to  them,  consequently  th^ 
were  not  legally  bound." 

**  Hasten  then,  with  all  speed,  dear  count  Lose  not 
a  moment  Let  the  thought  of  the  poor,  weeping  grief- 
distracted  relatives  spur  you  on !  Our  heart-felt  pnjen 
will  accompany  you,  and  draw  down  the  blessing  (tf  the 
Lord  upon  your  errand  of  mercy.  Surely  he  who  de- 
lighteth  in  mercy  will  smile  upon  you,  and  bless  yoo. 
Oh,  think  of  the  inexpressible  joy  of  being  able  to  a^ 
rive  here  on  Friday  morning  with  a  free  pardon  in  joor 
hand !" 

"Thanks,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  grand  suggest 
Hope  again  inspires  me  with  freish  courage  and  eneigf ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  start  upon  my  mission  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  trusting  that  he  will  graciously  lend  his  aid, 
and  crown  this  enterprise  with  success.  Cease  not  to 
pray  for  me,  dear  and  honoured  sir;  for  well  I  know 
that  without  God  I  can  do  nothing." 

After  a  few  hurried  words  of  farewell,  Count  voo 
Berchthold  returned  home  to  make  the  necessaiy  prepa- 
rations for  his  journey.  They  were  soon  completed;  asd 
at  two  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  he  drove  tiuoogb 
the  gate  of  Brunn  on  his  way  to  Vienna. 

In  the  dead  silence  of  night,  the  rumbling  noise  of 
the  heavy  travelling-carriage,  as  it  rattied  along  throogh 
the  streets,  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  anxious  watdier 
in  his  solitary  study.  Folding  his  bands,  and  raising 
his  eyes  reverentiy  towards  heaven,  the  worthy  pastor 
lifted  up  his  voice  in  fervid,  importunate  prayer,  oommend- 
ing  his  noble  friend  to  the  loving  care  and. protection  of 
the  Most  High,  and  imploring  that  a  rich  and  effeeinal 
blessing  might  be  vouchsafed  upon  his  momentous  but 
somewhat  perilous  undertaking. 

In  the  ante-chamber  of  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienio, 
two  valets-de-chambre  were  slumbering  peacefully,  as 
they  reclined  each  in  a  large,  comfortable  arm-chair. 
The  Emperor  Francis  had  xetired  to  rest  at  an  eailj 
hour,  and  had  been  asleep  for  some  time.  It  was  about 
midnight,  when  suddenly  the  valets  were  startled  from 
their  slumber.  A  carriage  rolled  rapidly  across  tbe 
courtyard,  and  halted  before  the  gate. 

*'Ah,  that's  right!"  exclaimed  Count  Cobend,  oa 
entering  the  room.  '^I  am  glad  you  are  awake.  A 
carriage  has  just  arrived  in  great  haste.    Doubtless  it 
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has  broQght  the  bearer  of  important  news,  probably  a 
message  from  the  seat  of  war.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard ;  and  by  all  means  detain  the  gentleman,  whoever 
be  may  be,  here  in  the  ante-chamber.  You  understand, 
the  Emperor  must  not  be  disturbed  unless  absolutely 
necessary." 

Before  a  reply  could  be  given,  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  gentleman  stepped  hastily  into  the 
room.  He  was  attired  in  a  simple  travelling  costume ; 
bat  over  his  gray  coat  there  hung  a  massive  gold  chain, 
from  which  the  Qrand  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
suspended.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  anxious, 
irhilst  his  whole  appearance  led  one  to  infer  that  he  had 
had  a  long,  fatiguing  journey. 

"Count  von  Berchthold!*'  simultaneously  exclaimed 
the  chamberlain  and  valets-de-chambre,  with  unaffected 
amazement,  having  recognized  him  at  the  first  glance. 

"  I  have  arrived  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  I  know ; 
bat  I  must  see  the  Emperor  nevertheless  without  delay," 
said  Count  von  Berchthold,  advancing  to  a  small  table, 
upon  which  he  laid  a  roll  of  legal  documents. 

In  evident  surprise,  not  unmixed  with  dismay,  the 
three  men  looked  for  sympathy  in  each  other's  faces,  till 
at  last  Count  Cobenzl  replied,— 

^  Your  request  surprises  me  greatly,  my  lord.  The 
Emperor  \&  asleep.  Overfatigued  in  body  and  mind  by 
the  harassing  and  painful  duties  which  have  lately  been 
forced  upon  his  attention,  he  retired  early,  hoping  to 
eDJoy  one  night's  undisturbed  repose,  that  he  might 
thereby  be  strengthened  and  refreshed  for  the  duties  of 
the  morrow.    Surely—" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  for  interrupting  you ;  but  his 
Majesty  must  be  awakened.  The  urgency  of  my  mission 
will  plead  my  excuse.  I  r^et  as  much  as  you  do  the 
lateness  of  the  hour." 

"  But,  my  lord,  you  must  allow  me  to  remind  you  of 
the  very  responsible  position  I  hold  here  as  chamberlain 
to  his  Majesty.  At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  each  day 
seems  to  bring  new  cares  and  fresh  anxieties,  sleep  is 
doably  precious,  and  a  most  invaluable  blessing.  Under 
the  circumstances,  my  lord,  your  request  seems  too  cruel 
to  be  complied  with.  But,  besides,  I  have  received  the 
strictest  orders  not  upon  any  account  to  disturb  his 
Majesty,  except  in  a  case  of  the  most  urgent  necessity." 

"  And  such  is  the  nature  of  the  question  now  at  issue, 
mj  lord.  You  may  rest  assured  that  in  awakening  the 
Emperor  you  will  render  his  Majesty  one  of  the  greatest 
services  one  individual  can  do  for  another.  My  mission 
is,  believe  me,  of  the  most  paramount  importance. 
Every  minute  is  precious,  my  lord.  Will  you  then  rouse 
the  Emperor  at  once,  and  beg  his  Majesty  to  grant  me 
ao  audience  ?" 

The  earnest  and  solemn  tone  in  which  Count  von 
Berchthold  spoke,  and  the  anxious,  perplexed  expression 
of  his  countenance,  together  with  his  nervously  eager  de- 
portment, all  tended  to  shake  Count  Cobenzl's  resolution. 

Suddenly  raising  his  head,  after  a  few  moments'  silent 
consideration,  he  exeluimed, — 


"  The  responsibility  then  must  rest  upon  your  own 
shoulders,  my  lord.  I  can  no  longer  refuse  to  comply 
with  your  request." 

A  short  interval  of  painful  and  anxious  suspense  en- 
sued, during  which  Count  von  Berchthold  kept  his  eyes 
unswervingly  fixed  upon  the  door.  He  looked  pider 
even  than  he  had  done  on  his  arrival 

At  last  the  chamberlain  re-entered  the  room,  saying, — 

''  I  am  glad  to  be  the  bearer  of  good  news,  my  lord. 
His  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  grant  you  an 
audience  at  once.    Will  you  follow  me,  please  ?" 

At  these  words  an  involuntary  cry  of  ecstasy  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  noble  count  A  few  moments  more  and 
he  was  standing  in  presence  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
who,  raising  himself  up  in  bed,  accosted  him  in  rather  a 
peevish,  BuUen  tone  of  voice. 

"It  seems  you  have  come  from  BrUnn,  Count  von 
Berchthold,  to  rob  me  of  my  sleep,  which  is  more  pre- 
cious to  me  at  present  than  much  fine  gold." 

"  I  most  humbly  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  replied 
the  count,  bowing  almost  to  the  ground.  "  Believe  me, 
I  should  not  have  presumed  to  intrude  thus  were  the 
consequences  involved  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"Well,  let  me  bear  at  once  what  this  weighty  and 
important  business  is.  Do  not  for  an  instant  hesitate 
to  speak  unreservedly,  be  the  tidings  ever  so  bad." 

At  a  sign  from  the  Emperor,  Count  Cobenzl  retired. 
Then,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion.  Count  von 
Berchthold  began,— 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  have  travelled  here 
in  hot  haste,  because  the  time  is  short,  to  plead  for 
mercy  to  be  extended  towards  those  six  men  now  in  the 
condemned  cell  of  the  Castle  of  Spielberg  awaiting  their 
execution  on  Friday.  On  my  knees  I  now  implore  your 
Majesty  to  pardon  their  great  offence,  and  thus  avert  a 
terrible  and  humiliating  calamity,  not  only  from  the  city 
of  Bruon,  but  from  the  whole  land  of  Moravia." 

'*  Ha !  I  thought  as  much,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor, 
shaking  his  head  impatiently.  "  It  does  not  much  sur- 
prise me  to  have  this  petition  again  forced  upon  my 
notice.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pardon  the  men. 
What  would  the  people  think  ?  Why  surely,  Count  von 
Berchthold,  you  forget  that  it  is  for  criminals  and  rebels 
you  are  pleading!  They  have  been  legitimately  con- 
demned, and  the  Archduke  has  ratified  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial." 

"  But  oh,"  pleaded  the  count,  "  bear  with  me  when 
I  remind  your  Majesty  that  it  is  your  Majesty's  pre- 
rogative to  exercise  mercy,  and  rescue  from  a  cruel  death 
when  no  other  human  being  can.  Could  your  Majesty 
but  see  the  awful  misery,  and  listen  to  the  grievous 
mourning  and  bitter  lamentation  which  this  sentence 
of  condemnation  has  occasioned,  the  men's  lives  would 
be  spared,  and  they  would  be  restored  to  their  families ; 
I  am  convinced  they  would !  But  I  have  yet  another 
plea  to  bring  before  your  Majesty— I  am  here  prepared 
to  prove  that  the  punishment  awarded  is  too  severe; 
the  sentence  of  death  unjust !" 
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At  these  iropassioned  words  the  Emperor,  who  had 
^cen  listening  with  marked  attention,  exdaiined,— 

**  You  are  bold,  Count  von  Berchthold !  Very  bcid ! 
IIow  can  jou  have  the  audacity  to  proclaim  the  righte- 
ous sentence  of  a  court-martial  unjust,  and  consequently 
^inlawful  ?  The  caae  seems  to  me  a  very  plain  one — 
men  wearing  the  Austrian  uniform  absolutely  refused 
obedience,  and  retired  to  their  own  homes.  What  do 
you  call  that  but  rebellion?" 

"  Pardon  me,  but  your  Majesty  is  doubtless  unaware 
of  the  fiEtct  that,  by  some  unaccountable  negligence,  no 
•oath  of  allegiance  bad  been  administered  to  them,  and 
on  t))at  account  they  considered  themselves  entitled  to 
abide  by  the  former  arrangement,  which  was,  that  they 
should  only  be  called  out  for  home-service,  in  defence 
of  their  country.  I  have  come  here,  your  Majesty,  not 
to  defend  their  conduct,  which  was  unjustifiable  in  the 
extreme,  but  to  declare  them  innocent  of  the  main 
•charge  upon  which  they  have  been  condemned.  I  have 
tlioronghiy  investigated  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  am 
now  ready,  with  your  Majesty's  permission,  to  read 
aloud  t!)e  somewhat  lengthy  reports  which  I  have 
brought  with  me  for  that  purpose.** 

Permission  having  been  granted,  Count  von  Berch- 
thold approached  the  table,  upon  which  a  handsome 
silver  candelabra  stood,  the  large  candles  of  which  shed 
«  softened  light  over  the  apartment,  and  unfastening 
the  cord  which  bound  his  roll  of  documents  together,  he 
began  to  read  in  a  clear,  firm  voice. 

Although  the  reading  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
still  the  Emperor  listened  throughout  with  the  utmost 
patience  and  attention,  never  once  interrupting  the 
nol)le  count,  who,  having  completed  his  task  thus  far, 
<>IosGd  with  these  words, — 

*'  And  now  your  Majesty  is  in  possession  of  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case,  and  I  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
your  Majesty  will  agree  with  me  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
the  men  have  been  sinned  against  as  well  as  sinning. 
Your  Majesty's  honour  is  at  stake.  What  have  we,  as 
a  people,  to  depend  upon  if  we  cannot  rely  upon  the 
pledged  word  of  our  beloved  sovereign?  When,  after 
having  served  their  time,  the  men  were  honourably  dis- 
missed to  their  homes  and  various  occupations,  it  was 
-on  the  distinct  understanding  that,  in  the  event  of  war, 
your  Majesty  should  expect  them  to  face  the  foe  and 
fight  for  king  and  fatherland,  but  not  beyond  the  fron- 
tiers of  their  own  country.  That  solemn  agreement  has 
been  tampered  with  without  your  Majesty's  knowledge. 
And  seeing  that  no  oath  was  administered  to  them,  the 
confidence  of  tlie  men  was  shaken,  and  they  were  seduced 
into  the  paths  of  disobedience. 

"As  a  people  we  love  and  reverence  our  beloved 
Emperor,  having  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  merciful  disposition  of  your  Majesty.  Feel- 
ings such  as  these  have  inspired  me  with  courage  and 
fired  my  resolution  to  hasten  to  Vienna,  and,  braving  all 
Iiazards,  demand  an  audience  that  I  might  place  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  in  your  Majesty's  hands,  and  beseech 


your  Majesty,  as  I  now  do,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
mercy,  to  tear  the  bloody  sentence  to  atoms,  and  relesse 
the  prisoners  condemned  nnjustly  to  die !" 

*'  Count  von  Berchthold,  yonr  noble  generosity  touches 
my  very  inmost  soul,  and  I  duly  appreciate  your  genaine 
benevolence  of  heart ;  nevertheless  your  reports  hare 
failed  to  convince  me.  The  men  have  received  their 
just  recompense  of  reward,  and  the  sentence  of  the 
cofort-martial  mait  and  shall  be  put  into  execution." 

The  count  tamed  deadly  pale.  The  hist  fondiT 
cherished  hope  seemed  about  to  be  wrenched  from  hi& 
grasp.  With  downcast  eyes  and  trembling  hands  he 
roll^  bis  papers  once  more  together,  then  turoing  t" 
the  Emperor,  he  said,  with  deep  emotion, — 

'*  I  have  striven  to  the  very  utmost  to  rescue  those 
unhappy  men  from  death.  It  is  not  to  be.  God  has 
decreed  otherwise,  it  seems,  seeing  he  has  not  pot  it 
into  your  Majesty's  heart  to  grant  my  petition.  God 
alone  knows  why  it  is  that  all  my  efforts  and  pleadings 
on  their  behalf  have  been  in  vain.  They  must  die ; 
and  one  reason,  perhaps,  may  be,  that  yonr  Majesty 
may  be  more  mercifiil  another  time ;  for  I  feel  convinced 
that  repentance  must  and  will  come  to  the  heart  of  my 
sovereign,  and  then  will  your  Majesty  remember  vith 
sorrowful  regret  my  earnest  and  unavailing  entreaties 
for  mercy  and  pardon  this  night  The  morning  breaks ; 
I  must  bid  your  Majesty  farewell  and  return  to  Briinn, 
a  thoroughly  disappointed,  disheartened,  and  dejected 
man." 

"And  if,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  "I  should^  by 
way  of  thanks  for  your  bold,  audacious  speech,  cause 
you  to  be  arrested,  and  thus  prevent  your  returning  Xo 
Br&nn  at  all,  what  then?" 

"  I  should  be  doubly  justified,  your  Majesty.  On  the 
historic  page  it  would  be  recorded: — *The  Emperw 
Francis  caused  Count  Berchthold  to  be  arrested,  aitd 
his  property  confiscated,  because  he  had  the  bddnes 
and  audacity  to  remind  the  Emperor  of  his  Majesty's 
word  of  bonoor.'  *• 

Suddenly  starting  up,  and  springing  out  of  bed,  the 
Emperor,  after  hastily  throwing  a  silk  moming-govB 
around  him,  rang  the  bell,  and  approached  his  writin;- 
table.  "  Lights  here !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  chamber- 
lain entered  the  room.  Too  impatient  to  wait,  the 
Emperor  drew  a  chair  forward,  and  jdaced  writing 
materials  before  him  with  his  own  hands.  The  cham- 
berlain now  drew  near,  and  held  the  candelabra  in  sndi 
a  way  as  to  throw  the  greatest  possible  light  over  the 
paper,  upon  which  the  Emperor  now  wrote  a  fewhuiried 
lines.  Hftving  finished,  he  looked  up,  saying,  ''Step 
forward,  Count  von  Berchthold,  and  read  what  I  hate 
now  written." 

With  ready  obedience  the  count  at  once  advanced, 
and  bending  over  the  Emperor's  shoulder,  began  to 
read,  to  his  great  surprise,  an  order  for  the  immediate 
release  of  the  condemned  men.  Tears  soon  gathered  in 
his  eyes,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  ^y  and  grati- 
tude, he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  kissed  the  Emperor's 
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hand,  thanking  him  in  the  wannest  terms  for  his  great 
goodness  and  mercy. 

"  There—that  will  do.  Rise,  Count  von  Berchthold." 
TheD,  having  folded  and  sealed  the  order,  the  Emperor 
presented  it  to  him,  saying, » 

'^Take  it,  my  lord,  and  retin'n  with  aU  speed  to 
Brann.  May  yon  aorrive  m  time  to  restore  peace,  joy, 
and  happiness  to  yt>iir  city.  I  readily  forgive  you  the 
disturbance  of  this  night,  becaxupe  you  have  proved 
jonnelf  to  he  not  only  heave,  generous,  and  fearless, 
but  also  my  true  and  loyal  friend."  Then,  whibt  clap- 
ping him  kindly  on  t^e  shoulder,  "  Oood-nigfat,  my 
dear  Berchthold ;  I  will  now  sleep  soundly  and  peace- 
fuDy." . 

Alia  a  few  words  of  grotefld  thanks,  Count  von 
Bercbthoid  pressed  tiie  hand  of  the  Emperor  to  his  lips, 
and  then  hastily  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  Count 
CobenzL 

As  his  carriage  was  rolling  rapidly  along  towards 
Bronn,  Count  von  Berchthold  turned  round  to  gaze  once 
more  upon  the  fair  city  of  Tienna.  The  sun  had  just 
risen,  and  the  light  morning  mist  was  gradually  dis- 
pemng.  Kot  a  house  was  visible,  the  whole  city  being 
8tDl  env^ped  in  a  pale  gray  mantle ;  but  the  beantifol 
spire  of  the  cathedral,  as  it  stood  out  there  clearly  de- 
fined,  towering,  as  it  did,  high  above  the  fog,  looked 
like  a  huge  finger  pointing  up  to  heaven. 

Obeying  the  sndden  impulse  of  the  moment,  the  count 
fjlded  his  hands,  and  poured  forth  a  few  short  ejacu- 
latory  sentences  of  prayer,  with  all  his  heart  and  soul 
thanking  and  praising  that  loving,  faithful  Qod  who  had 
helped  and  prospered  him  thus  far. 

At  an  unusually  early  hour  of  that  much-dreaded 
Friday  morning  the  inhabitants  of  Br&nn  had  been 
issuing  from  their  houses  in  ever-increasing  numbers ; 
and  now  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people,  who 
were  moving  al)ont  here  and  there  in  a  state  of  restless 
excitement  and  eag^  expectancy.  Several  large  groups 
of  men  were  hovering  around  the  city  gate,  whilst  far 
213  the  eye  could  reach  small  bands  of  citizens  were 
standing  as  if  on  guard  at  short  intervals  along  the 
highroad,  all  gazing  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the 
imperial  city,  Vienna.  Every  cloud  of  dust  was  greeted 
with  hope  and  joy.  "  It  might  be— yes,  it  must  he- 
caused  l^  Count  von  Berchthold*s  carriage !  ^  But  the 
poor  people  were  doomed  to  have  many  and  great  dis- 
appointments. Hope  seemed  gradually  but  surely  to 
be  giving  place  to  despair  as  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  the  prisoners  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Tlie  commandant  of  the  Castle  of  Spielberg  was  a 
strict  and  thorough  discif^inarian.  He  had  received 
hLv  orders,  and  those  orders  admitted  of  no  alteration 
whatever.  They  must  be  executed  to  the  very  letter. 
Of  this  the  people  were  well  aware. 

The  six  condemned  men  were  sitting  in  a  gloomy 
dungeon.  The  loose,  white  garment  worn  by  criminals 
condemned  to  death   covered   their  broad,  powerful 


shoulders  and  chests.  Their  countenances,  tliongh  sad, 
betrayed  no  signs  of  fear;  but  wore  an  expression  of 
calm,  stem  resignation.  They  had  not  yet  passed 
through  the  terrible  ordeal  of  bidding  a  last  and  tender 
farewell  to  the  wives  and  children  so  dear  to  their 
hearts,  who  even  at  that  moment  were  standing  outside 
the  fortress,  awaiting,  with  painfully  throbbing  hearts, 
their  promised  admission  to  the  dungeon.  They  had 
already  wept  so  much,  that  their  eyes  conld  shed  no 
more  tears.  Their  agony  of  grief  had  been  so  great,  that 
they  seemed  stupified  and  bewildered  by  it.  With  tiieir 
eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  that  large,  ponderous  gate, 
there  the  poor  wives  stood,  in  perfect  silence,  each  one 
a  picture  of  indescribable  misery  and  sullen  despair, 
longing  fbr  the  expected  summons  to  enter. 

Kot  far  off,  but  towering  high  above  the  people,  there 
stood  upon  part  of  a  ruin  a  tall,  dark  figure— so  rigid 
and  motionless,  that  one  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
imagining  that  it  had  been  hewn  out  of  stone.  But  that 
was  no  cold  statue ;  it  was  a  living  man ;  and  no  otto* 
than  the  worthy  old  pastor,  Herr  Heinrich  Riecke ! 

From  his  elevated  position  he  was  gazing  fixedly  npon 
the  highroad ;  watching,  with  intense  earnestness,  for 
the  first  signs  of  his  firiend's  return  from  Vienna^  Hope 
still  beat  high  in  the  good  man's  heart.  ''  So  many  sighs 
and  prayers  could  tK)t  remain  unheard  and  unanswered. 
So  many  cheerful  self-sacrifidng  exertions  to  rescue 
from  death  those  comparatively  innocent  men,  God 
must  surely  own  and  bless!"  Thoughts  like  these 
were  ever  floating  through  his  mind ;  and  thus,  in  spite 
of  the  terrible  anxiety  and  agitation  consequent  upon 
suspense  and  uncertainty,  he  never  ceased  to  hope  and 
pray  that  the  deliverer  might  yet  arrive  in  time  with  a 
free  pardon  in  his  hand. 

As  the  first  bell  rang  out  its  ominous  strokes,  a  thrill 
of  agony  passed  through  each  wounded  heart,  causing 
even  the  bravest  and  stoutest  amongst  that  vast  assem- 
blage to  tremble  with  emotion.  From  the  plain  below 
now  arose  the  dismal  tolling  of  the  cloister  bell,  warning 
the  prisoners  to  prepare  to  meet  their  God.  In  feverish 
excitement  and  anguish  of  soul,  the  moments  were 
quickly  gliding  by.  The  third  and  last  bell  must  ere 
very  long  sound  forth  the  fatal  peal,  when  the  doomed 
men  will  be  launched  into  eternity. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  arrested  the  attention  of  all. 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  appointed  to  enclose  and 
keep  the  ground  around  the  place  of  execution,  marched 
out  of  the  fortress  and  took  up  their  positions  at  the 
word  of  command.  A  band  of  monks  began  to  sing  a 
plaintive,  heart-stirring  hymn  for  the  dying. 

The  door  of  the  condemned  cell  was  thrown  open. 
The  commandant  of  the  castle  stepped  forward  towards 
the  prisoners,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  by  whose  decision  the  unhappy  men  had  been 
condemned  to  death.  Amid  profound  silence,  the  sen- 
tence  of  condemnation  was  read  aloud  in  their  hearing. 
Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  them ;  but  a  few  stifled  sobs 
broke  the  death-like  stillness  which  now  pervaded  that 
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gloomy  dungeon.    The  clock  struck  half-past  nine ;  in 
half-an-hour  all  will  be  over ! 

Suddenly  tlie  commandant  started.  Some  far-distant 
sounds  had  struck  upon  his  well-practised  ears ;  and  he 
hastily  quitted  the  cell,  without  saying  a  word  to  any 
one.  Outside  the  castle  he  found  the  people  in  a  frantic 
state  of  excitement. 

Too  much  agitated  to  articulate  one  word,  the  worthy 
pastor,  Herr  Heinrich  Riecke,  still  standing  at  his  ele- 
vated post,  was  pointing  with  a  tremulous  hand  towards 
a  cloud  of  dust  which  had  just  arisen  on  the  highroad. 
The  low  murmuring  sounds,  heard  by  the  commandant 
at  a  great  distance,  gradually  deepened  and  swelled  out, 
as  from  group  to  group  along  the  road  were  borne,  with 
ever-increasing  volume,  to  the  eager  watchers  on  the 
hill  joyful  bursts  of  enthusiastic  cheering. 

" Hurrah !— hurrah ! — the  deliverer's  coming!"  re- 
sounded far  and  near.  <'  Where  7— where  is  he  ?"  was 
re-echoed  on  every  side  ;  whilst  women  screamed  with 
delight,  and  held  their  children  aloft,  crying,  ''Look  !— 
look  !    He  comes !— he  comes ! " 

Drawn  by  spirited,  steaming  horses,  a  carriage  was 
now  distinctly  seen  by  all,  tearing  along  towards  the 
city  at  a  furious  rate.  A  few  moments  later,  shouts  of 
tumultuous  joy  and  gladness  rent  the  air,  as  Count  von 
Berchthold  was  descried,  standing  erect  in  his  carriage, 
waving  a  wliite  pocket-handkerchief,  and  holding  aloft 
in  his  hand  a  paper,  which  shone  out  conspicuously  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  Hundreds  nished  down  to  the 
road  to  greet  and  welcome  the  noble  count,  from  whose 
lips,  as  he  went  sweeping  by,  were  heard  the  glad  and 
cheering  words,  ''  Pardon !— pardon  !  The  prisoners 
are  free !    There  is  the  imperial  order ! " 

The  count  was  now  carried  in  triumph  to  the  Castle 
of  Spielberg,  amid  the  hearty  and  prolonged  cheering 
of  the  populace. 

'*  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  my  dear  and 
noble  friend !"  exclaimed  the  pastor,  with  deep  emotion, 
as  he  stepped  forward  and  clasped  Count  von  Berch- 
thgld's  hand  in  his.  "  Not  only  have  you  wrought  de- 
liverance for  the  prisoners,  but  yon  have  restored  peace 
and  happiness  to  our  beloved  city.  Truly  deliverance 
has  been  vouchsafed  at  the  twelfth  hour!  A  few 
minutes  later,  and  pardon  would  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  the  condemned  men.  But  come  and  behold  the 
fruits  of  your  noble  exertions  and  intercession !" 

Before  entering  the  dungeon.  Count  von  Berchthold 
and  Herr  Heinrich  Riecke  stood  still  for  a  few  moments, 
where  unobserved  they  now  looked  upon  a  scene  which 
touched  a  chord  in  their  inmost  souls  with  thrilling 
power,  and  brought  tears  to  their  manly  cheeks.  The 
six  condemned  men  still  occupied  that  gloomy  cell ;  bat 
oh !  how  changed  in  appearance  since  last  he  saw  them ! 
Their  countenances,  now  beaming  with  pleasure,  wore 
an  expression  of  ecstatic  joy,  as  with  beloved  wives 
dasped  to  their  bosoms  they  were  folding  them  in  a 
dose  and  tender  embrace ;  whilst  joyous  children  were 


clinging  around  their  parents,  uttering  cries  of  raptoioQi 
delight. 

At  sight  of  Count  von  Berchthold,  who  had  jost  en- 
tered the  cell,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Heir  Heinrich 
Riecke,  all  sprang  to  their  feet  in  an  instant,  &Dd  hold- 
ing out  their  hands  towards  him^  rushed  forward  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  him,  each  one  pouring  oat 
of  a  full  heart  his  sincere  and  grateful  thanks,  vbikt 
tears  of  joy  sparkled  in  every  eye. 

In  a  truly  kind,  but  deeply-agitated  voice,  Coont  voa 
Berchthold  at  last  ezdaimed, — 

"  Rise  up,  dear  friends !  I  fed  perfectly  overwhelmed^ 
and  can  bear  no  more.  Bdieve  me,  I  fully  and  heartOj 
sympathize  with  you  all  in  your  great  happiness;  but  I 
must  not  take  all  the  credit  of  bringing  about  this 
blessed  state  of  matters.  Our  bdoved  and  justlj-ieTenJ 
pastor  here  was  the  originator  of  the  plan  for  your  de- 
liverance which,  with  God*s  blessing,  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful He  is,  therefore,  more  deserving  than  I  am  cf 
your  unbounded  and  heartfdt  gratitnd&  The  sight  of 
so  much  pure  joy  and  happiness  far  more  than  com- 
pensates us  both,  I  am  sure,  for  all  the  exertions  sod 
anxiety  we  have  had  on  your  behall" 

"  That  it  does,  my  lord !"  exclaimed  the  pastor,  with 
deep  emotion.  ''  We  must  not^  however,  forget  Him  to 
whom  the  fuU  tribute  of  our  thanks  and  praise  is  da& 
The  Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issoes  of  aU 
things,  listened  to  our  humble  prayers,  and  has  graci- 
ously owned  and  blessed  the  enterprise  which  was  nn- 
dertaken  in  his  name.  Let  us  then,  my  dear  friends, 
with  one  accord,  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  in  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  our  Qod  and  Father,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who,  in  answer  to  our  feeble  and  unworthy 
prayers,  has  so  mercifully  preserved  predous  lives ;  and 
restored  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  so  many 
homes." 

The  short  but  fervent  prayer  ended,  the  necessary 
preliminaries  for  the  immediate  release  of  the  prisoneis 
were  attended  to ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  very  shur 
time,  all  quitted  the  dungeon  together,  accompanied  as 
far  as  the  outer  gate  by  the  commandant  of  the  castie, 
who,  whilst  cordially  bidding  them  aU  farewell,  con- 
gratulated the  six  men  upon  their  narrow  escape  from 
death  and  happy  release  from  prison. 

Shouts  of  jubilant  and  enthusiastic  cheering  greeted 
the  little  band,  as,  headed  by  Count  von  Berchthold  and 
Herr  Heinrich  Riecke,  the  rescued  men,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  issued  from  the  gate  of  the  fortr^ 
and  began  to  descend  the  hilL  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren crowded  around  them,  wUd  with  delight. 

Gifts  of  every  description  were  presented  to  them  ty 
the  inhabitants,  who  by  their  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity  sought  to  make  those  recently  afflicted  fami- 
lies forget  theu:  acute  and  terrible  sufferings.  As  might 
be  expected,  there  were  great  and  universal  rejoicing 
throughout  the  city  of  Brixnn  that  night. 


HOPE   AND    ITS   BEASOir. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


HE  best  specific  against  the  errors  of 
the  present  time,  or  of  any  time,  is 
the  possession  of  a  living  hope  in 
Christ  It  is  when  personal  hope 
grows  feeble,  through  some  form  of  entangling 
worldlinesa,  that  external  temptation  acquires 
power.  If  we  should  endeavour  through  watch- 
fulness  and  prayer  and  meditation  to  strengthen 
the  things  within,  that  are  ready  to  die,  the 
things  without  would  not  give  us  much  troubla 
A  fresh  vigorous  life  wards  off  easily  many 
assaults,  which  would  suffice  to  quench  a  sickly 
existence. 

I  have  seen  the  leaf  of  a  plant  plunged  into 
water,  and  taken  out  dry.     Nay,  some  leaves  are 
80  defended  by  a  fine  thick  down  over  all  their 
surface,  that  water  may  lie  in  miniature  lakes  for 
hours  in  their  hollows,  and  leave  no  tinge  of  damp- 
ness when  it  is  at  length  poured  off.    But  if  the 
leaf  were  allowed  to  fiag  before  being  immersed 
in  water,  it  would  lack  the  self-preserving  power. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  plant  should  be  com- 
pletely withered  and  dead;  if  it  has  lost  the 
fresh  vigoar  of  healthful  life,  it  cannot  ward  off 
the  wetness.     The  leaf  that  has  begun  to  droop, 
and   has    lost    the  rigid   erectness    of  present 
vitality,  will   admit  and  retain  the  water,  and 
when  removed  will  hang  helpless  and  dripping 
like  an  inanimate  piece  of  cloth. 

Spiritual  life  in  the  present  day  is  like  vege- 
table life  exposed  to  a  deluge.  It  is  only  the 
strong  that  will  come  out  untinged,  unscathed. 
And  the  strong  here  are  not  the  great  or  the 
learned,  bat  the  living.  The  freshest  pulse  may 
beat  in  an  infiut's  veins.  Those  who  have  strong 
faith,  whether  the  physical  and  intellectual  life 
be  more  or  less  developed,  will  pass  through  the 
flood  without  harm. 
From  oar  view-point,  faith  is  not  exposed  at 
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present  to  a  very  severe  strain  from  the  side  of 
science.  Our  anxiety  'springs  more  from  the 
number  and  constancy  of  the  drops  that  consti- 
tute the  volume.  In  an  iLl-assorted  pair,  the 
husband  may  have  the  clearer  head  as  well  as 
the  stronger  hand;  and  yet  he  may  be  obliged 
to  succumb  at  last  to  the  constancy  and  persever- 
ance of  a  quarrelsome  companion.  This  seems 
to  be  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  wise  man  (Prov. 
xix.  13), — "  The  contentions  of  a  wife  are  a  con- 
tinual dropping." 

The  danger  at  present  seems  to  lie  here,  that, 
through  the  ubiquitous  press,  thoughts  that  tend 
to  undermine  faith  are  showered  upon  people's  ears 
like  rain-drops. 

We  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the  exact  sciences. 
So  far  from  entertaining  any  jealousy  of  those 
who  contribute  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
creation,  we  regard  them  with  brotherly  affection, 
and — considering  our  own  inability  to  undertake 
their  work — even  with  a  measure  of  reverence. 
All  that  exists  is  the  work  of  our  God ;  and  we 
thank  every  man  who  helps  us  to  see  a  little 
deeper  into  the  infinite  of  his  wisdom  and  power. 
It  is  not  that  Christians  have  a  creed  which  they 
are  bound  to  defend  from  all  aggression,  whether 
of  truth  or  falsehood.  What  a  Christian,  worthy 
of  the  name,  loves,  is  truth ;  and  he  welcomes 
contributions  to  truth  from  all  quarters.  A 
Christian  who  knows  his  place  lies  open  to  receive 
with  passionate  fondness  all  that  is  true.  If  he 
has  any  fear  of  any  truth,  he  is  false  to  his  name 
and  his  place. 

But  while  an  intelligent  Christian  accepts  with 
gratitude  every  discovered  and  proved  fact,  he 
must  resist  the  superstitions  of  science  as  well  as 
the  superstitions  of  Roma  The  caution  given 
by  a  Christian  philosopher  long  ago  is  not  out 
of  date  to-day :   "  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil 
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you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit'*  (CoL 
iL8). 

Our  purpose  at  present,  however,  is  not  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  philosophical  theo- 
ries, more  covertly  or  more  openly  adverse  to 
revelation;  we  only  make  the  existence  and 
publicity  of  these  theories  the  occasion  of  suggest- 
ing, for  the  use  of  believers,  some  thoughts  that 
by  divine  blessing  may  tend  to  invigorate  per- 
sonal faith  and  hope. 

"  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is 
in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear  **  (1  Pet  iiL  15). 
The  Hope,  and  the  Beason  of  it,  are  distinct 
things,  though  closely  related.  They  are  distinct, 
and  yet  connected,  as  the  foundation  and  the 
edifice  which  it  bears. 

Hope  is  one  of  the  many  peculiar  gifts  which 
God  has  bestowed  upon  man.  The  faculty  and 
its  object,  like  the  seeing  eye  and  the  shining 
light,  come  both  from  the  Father  of  lights. 

The  heir  of  a  kingdom  is  not  a  king.  He 
holds  the  kingdom,  not  in  his  hands,  but  by  a 
longer  and  less  visible  line.  The  grasp  is  real, 
and  the  enjoyment  may  be  sweet,  although  the 
object  may  still  be  distant  The  heir  in  one 
sense  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant,  though 
he  be  lord  of  all,  but  in  another,  he  already 
enjoys  the  inheritance. 

A  ship  may  be  securely  fixed  to  the  spot, 
although  fifty  fathoms  of  blue  water  lie  beneath 
her  keel,  and  all  her  bulk  rise  and  fall  with 
every  wave.  She  floats  indeed  on  the  sea ;  but 
her  anchor  is  fastened  in  the  solid  beyond  the 
shifting  waters.  Like  a  ship  on  the  heaving 
sea,  is  a  human  soul  in  the  tide  of  time;  but 
like  the  anchor  which  grasps  a  solid  world,  is  the 
hope  of  a  Christian  which  takes  hold  of  the  Re- 
deemer in  the  heavens :  "  Which  hope  we  have 
as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  sted- 
fi^t,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil ; 
whither  the  forerunner  hath  for  us  entered,  even 
Jesus.*' 

Those  who  are  heirs  of  God  through  Christ 
are  not  immediately  put  in  full  possession.  The 
inheritance  is  indeed  made  sure  to  them,  but  they 
have  not  yet  obtained  it  Hope  is  the  line  by 
which  they  hold  it :  through  this  line  runs  down 
into  their  hearts  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing 


before  the  time.  Hope  is  like  the  secret  thread, 
running  through  earth,  or  air,  or  sea,  which  not 
only  connects  two  distant  objects  as  any  other 
line  might,  but  conveys  to  him  who  touches  its 
furthest  extremity  a  throb  of  the  very  fire  "which 
is  treasured  at  its  source.  When  I  have  Lope  in 
Christ,  I  touch  the  lower  end  of  a  line  whose 
upper  end  is  bedded  in  the  love  of  God — in  God 
who  is  love.  Thus,  out  of  his  fulness,  even  now 
we  ail  receive. 

Faith  and  hope  are  not  successive  lengths^  as 
if  faith  went  so  far  across  the  chasm,  and  hqie 
spanned  the  remaining  space.  They  are  rather 
parallel  lines,  which  both  reach  all  the  way.  By 
faith  a  Christian  holds  Christ ;  and  through  hope 
he  ei^oys  already  the  rest  that  remaineth.  When 
faith  gets  hold  of  Christ,  hope  gets  hohi  of 
heaven. 

Blessed  hope  1  The  time  of  hope  is  a  good 
time.  It  is  a  space  interposed  between  grace  and 
glory  by  the  wise  appointment  of  our  Father  in 
heaven.  Expectation  is  sweet  while  it  lasts;  and 
it  will  make  possession  sweeter  when  it  cornea 

Night  is  a  wise  and  kind  arrangement  of  the 
Creator  for  this  world.  It  is  only  by  night  that 
the  stars  can  be  seen.  The  period  of  sojourn  ap- 
pointed  here  for  the  children  of  the  kingdom  is 
in  some  respects  like  niglit ;  but  if  life  here  is 
like  night,  hope  is  like  the  8tar&  Welcome  the 
darkness,  that  spreads  a  ground  whereon  these 
luminaries  may  appear. 

The  word  of  Gk)d  is  quick  and  poweifaL  The 
sword  is  sharp  to  divide  The  hope  that  is  reallj 
blessed,  is  a  hope  in  you.  It  is  not  hope  in  the 
dictionary,  hope  in  the  Bible,  hope  in  the  creed, 
but  hope  in  you.  What  will  it  profit  a  man, 
though  he  could  define  and  discuss  hqpe  with  the 
tongue  of  men  and  of  angels,  if  himself  have  not 
a  living  hope )  A  man  may  be  able  to  ezpbin 
the  properties  of  gold,  and  to  detect  the  counter- 
feit among  the  true ;  but,  if  he  possess  not  a 
sovereign  of  Ms  own,  he  is  poor  notwithstand- 
ing his  skill  A  man  may  understand  the  elements 
which  constitute  bread,  and  prononnce  decisiaBs 
regarding  its  quality,  which  become  the  standard 
for  the  whole  community ;  but^  if  he  cannot  ob- 
tain  a  loa^  he  will  starve.  This  limneiy  and  self* 
evident  remark,  I  am  persuaded,  is  eminentlj 
needed  at  the  present  time.     The  reproof,  Hioa 
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"hast  a  name  that  thoa  livest  and  art  dead,  is  a 
vord  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 

The  hope  that  cheers  a  human  heart  during  this 
pilgrimage,  and  inll  live  and  shine  like  the  stars 
of  heaven  wben  the  very  shadow  of  death  is  thrown 
across  the  pilgrim's  latest  steps,  is,  as  to  its  ob- 
ject, a  hope  in  Jesus,  and  as  to  its  place,  a  hope 
in  you. 

Bat  hope,  thou^  inherently  the  greatest  thing, 
is  iQ  this  case  subordinate  to  the  reason  that  sus- 
tains it :  as  the  house,  which  for  ultimate  effect  is  ^ 
the  greater,  yet  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
foundation. 

The  reason  or  ground  of  a  Christian's  hope  is 
not  a  uniform  unvarying  thing,  the  same  for  all 
persons  and  all  circumstances.  The  answer  which 
a  believer  ^ves  when  questioned  regarding  his 
hope  is  now  one  and  now  another,  according  to 
the  design  of  the  questioner,  and  the  side  firom 
^hich  the  question  comes.  The  Christian  is 
enjoined  to  be  ready  to  give  answer  to  "  every  one 
that  asketh."  It  is  not  aways  the  same  one  that 
makes  the  demand,  and  the  demand  is  not  always 
made  with  the  same  object  It  is  plainly  implied 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  precept  that  the  inter- 
rogators are  many  and  varioua  It  will  be  found 
in  experience  that  the  answer  which  is  suitable 
for  one  questioner  is  not  suitable  for  another. 

The  character  of  the  answer  which  a  Christian 
gives  is  determined  by  the  attitude  and  object  of 
the  man  who  demands  it.  At  least  three  com- 
pletely distinct  reasons  of  his  hope  may  and 
should  be  given  by  a  believing  man,  now  one  and 
now  another^  aocwding  to  the  direction  whence 
the  question  comes,  and  the  end  which  the 
questioner  has  in  view.  At  one  time  an  un- 
beUever  may  ask,  in  order  to  undermine  your 
faith ;  at  another,  a  theologian,  in  order  to  test 
your  orthodoxy ;  and  at  a  third,  a  pastor,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  has  been  your  personal  religious 
experience.  The  answer  to  the  first  becomes  the 
evidences  of  religion ;  the  answer  to  the  second 
becomes  the  doctrines  of  grace;  the  answer  to 
the  third  becomes  the  narrative  of  your  own  con- 
version. 

The  first  tells  how  saving  truth  was  made 
known  to  the  world;  the  second  tells  what 
saving  truth  is;  and  the  third  tells  how  you 
have  accepted  it  in  your  own  heart  and  life.    The 


first  determines  that  Qod  has  given  a  Saviour — 
offered  a  salvation  to  sinful  men;  the  second 
ascertains  that  you  know,  without  serious  mistake, 
what  that  salvation  is;  and  the  third  probes 
your  own  heart  to  discover  how  you  have  practi- 
cally accepted  the  salvation  that  Gk)d  has  provided 
in  his  covenant,  and  you  have  acknowledged  as  his. 

The  first  is  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion ;  the 
second  is  the  creed  of  the  Church ;  the  third  is 
the  conversion  of  the  man. 

1.  When  an  unbeliever  asks  you  the  reason  of 
your  hope,  be  ready  to  answer.  Here  a  discourse 
on  evangelical  doctrine,  or  a  narrative  of  Christian 
experience,  although  it  may  be  good  in  itself  is  not 
appropriate.  If  it  is  the  right  word,  it  is  not  the 
right  word  in  the  right  place.  Has  God  spoken 
offering  mercy  to  men,  and  do  these  Scriptures 
infallibly  convey  his  message  1  This  is  the  battle- 
ground to-day  between  belief  and  unbelief  Gene- 
rally the  conflict  regards  the  authenticity  and 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  it 
regards  the  life  of  Christ  as  it  is  written  there. 
The  instincts  alike  of  friends  and  foes  are  true, 
when  they  point  thither  as  to  the  key  of  the 
position.  StiQ  Jesus  is  in  the  midst.  While  he 
stands  there,  God  with  us — ^the  just  God,  and 
yet  a  Saviour — all  our  faith  and  hope  remains 
unshaken ;  but  if  he  falls,  all  faUs. 

The  evidences  may  be  presented  in  two  distinct 
aspects,  both  equally  true,  although  essentially 
different ;  as  you  may  at  one  time  describe  a  city 
as  it  appeared  while  you  stood  within  it,  and  at 
another  time  as  it  appeared  when  you  looked 
down  on  it  firom  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
mountain.  The  two  representations  are  diverse, 
and  yet  both  are  true  representations  of  the  same 
city.  In  like  manner  you  may,  through  a  full 
research  in  regions  of  history  and  criticism,  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  logically,  through  the  medium 
of  the  intellect,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  the  inspired  word  of  God 
to  man;  or  you  may  close  with  the  promises 
which  the  Scriptures  contain,  and  discover  that 
such  is  their  sweetness  when  tasted,  and  such 
their  power  to  nourish  a  soul  that  lives  upon 
them,  that  you  come  to  be  experimentally  con- 
vinced, through  the  medium  of  the  heart  and 
conscience,  that  the  message  which  so  exactly 
describes  the  disease,  and  so  effectually  applies 
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the  cure,  has  come  from  the  Maker  and  Eedeemer 
of  men.  The  first  is  the  method  of  the  few  who 
have  much  learning ;  the  second  is  the  method  of 
the  many  who  have  tender  consciences  and  re- 
ceptive hearts.  Those,  by  a  profound  chemical 
analysis  have  demonstrated  that  bread  is  whole- 
some and  nourishing ;  these,  being  hungry,  have 
eaten  bread,  and  found  that  it  sustained  their 
life.  The  same  God  who  in  Nature  has  made  the 
most  necessary  things  plentiful,  has  in  grace 
made  the  surest  method  of  proof  accessible  .to  alL 
Wine  may  be  the  luxury  of  the  few,  but  water, 
which  is  more  precious,  is  provided  abundant 
and  free  to  alL  The  satisfaction  of  the  unlearned 
who  has  put  the  key  into  the  lock  and  found  that 
it  opens  the  door,  is  as  logical  as  that  of  the 
most  skilful  mechanist  who  has  examined  the 
wards  and  found  in  all  the  parts  an  absolute 
harmony.  In  the  present  abundance  and  con- 
fidence of  non-religious  speculation,  if  none  could 
hold  fast  their  hope  in  Christ  except  the  experts 
who  could  meet  the  theorists  on  their  own  terms, 
and  foil  them  with  their  own  weapons,  we  might 
well  repeat  the  old  cry,  "  Are  there  few  that  be 
saved  ? "  A  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  an 
experience  of  peace,  and  common  sense  combined, 
will  easily  throw  aside  most  of  the  questions  and 
most  of  the  questioners  who  endeavour  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  Christians.  Faith  is  a  plant 
that  grows  by  increasing  from  within,  not  by 
wrapping  new  strata  round  the  circumference. 
It  will  accordingly  live  and  increase,  although  it 
receive  many  an  external  stroke.  The  life  that  is 
"hid  with  Christ  in  God,"  does  not  need  to 
flutter  when  the  fiery  darts  fly  thick  around. 

2.  When  you  have  become  satisfied  that  the 
Scriptures  are  God's  word,  revealing  the  way 
of  life,  another  questioner  may  approach  from 
another  side  and  inquire  whether  you  have  clearly 
seen  the  way  of  life  revealed  there  ?  Alas,  there 
are  some  who  accept  the  Scriptures  as  a  divine 
revelation,  and  yet  miss  the  way  !  Here  it  is  a 
friend  who  presses  the  question  home,  "  What  is 
the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  1 "  From 
the  rudest  form  of  self-righteousness,  which  hopes 
because  it  never  did  anybody  any  harm,  up  to  the 
most  subtle  infusion  of  personal  merit,  all  kinds 
of  mistakes  occur  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  a 
sinner  may  become  just  with  God. 


The  most  essential  feature  of  the  reason  of  a 
Christian's  hope  is  that  it  lies  not  within  but 
without,  not  in  himself  but  in  Christ  Noah,  you 
seem  happy  and  hopeful,  although  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  are  breaking  up ;  what  is  the 
reason  of  your  hope  1  The  ark,  he  replies,  as  he 
clings  in  confidence  to  the  refuge.  Captive  Heb- 
rew, cowering  in  your  hut  on  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
the  angel  of  death  will  pass  through  the  land  this 
night  to  smite  the  first-born  of  every  house,  and 
yet  you  seem  cheerful  as  you  shut  your  door 
when  the  darkness  has  grown  deep ;  what  is  the 
reason  of  your  hope  1  The  blood  of  the  lamb  on 
my  door-post,  he  instantly  answers.  Under  that 
symbol  I  rest  in  peace.  No  plague  can  come 
nigh  my  dwelling.  The  reason  of  a  believer's 
hope  to-day  may  be  better  expressed  in  one  word 
than  in  a  hundred.  What  is  the  reason  of  yonr 
hope,  Christian,  for  I  see  you  fearless  even  while 
you  are  going  down  the  sides  of  the  valley  of 
death ;  what  is  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
you  1  "  Christ,"  he  answers  up,  and  pursues  his 
path,  singing  as  he  goes,  "  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  fear 
no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me," 

3.  When  a  parent,  or  pastor,  or  Christian  teacher, 
or  believing  companion,  jealous  over  you  with  a 
godly  jealousy,  and  fearing  lest  by  any  means  you 
should  heal  your  wound  slightly,  demands  of  you 
the  reason  of  your  hope,  you  do  not  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  set  forth  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  iaith.     On  these  matters  you 
and  your  interrogator  are  completely  agreed.    He 
knows  that  you  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God,  and  maintain  the  whole  system  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine ;  but  he  may  have  anxieties  on 
the  question  whether  you  have  yet  passed  from 
death  unto  life.     *^  Except  a  man  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."     In  such  a 
case  the  proper  answer  is  the  history  of  your  own 
experience.     Paul  often  gave  the  reason  of  his 
faith  in  this  aspect     The  phrase,  '*  As  I  went  to 
Damascus,"  came  readily  to  his  lips.     He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  when  he  saw  it  needful,  how  the 
Lord  met  him  by  the  way,  and  how  he  yielded 
himself  a  captive  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 

To  every  one  that  asketh,  be  ready  to  render 
this  reason  for  your  hope.  Perhaps  the  ques- 
tioner who  most  appropriately,  and  with  the  best 
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right,  probes  yon  on  this  point  is  yoursel£  .Let 
a  man  at  this  point  examine  himselfl  This  opera- 
tion lies  best  to  the  patient's  own  hand. 

Sometinies  in  slight  wounds,  after  a  neighbour 
Las  tried  in  vain  to  perfonn  for  you  the  needful 
operation,  you  may  have  observed  that,  from  his 
position^  he  cannot  easily  reach  the  spot,  and  that 
you  could  operate  yourself  with  greater  ease  and 
safety.  In  such  a  case  you  ask  him  to  give  you 
the  instrument,  saying,  *'  It  lies  better  to  my  own 
hand.''  Now,  if  any  organ  lie  better  to  one's  own 
hand  than  to  the  hand  of  another  person,  it  is  the 
couscience  Awkward  and  unskilful  at  best  are 
all  the  e£fbrts  of  a  friend  to  lay  open  its  many 
folds,  and  detect  the  cause  of  the  ailment  in  its 
hiding-place.  Take  the  instrument — ^in  this  case 
"the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God  " — and  wield  it  against  the  enemies  that  are 
within.  Spare  not  for  the  patient's  crying.  ''Let 
a  man  examine  himself"  Much  of  the  feebleness 
that  afflicts  the  Church  at  the  present  day  is  pro- 
bably due  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  self- 
examination  in  a  busy  age  and  an  exacting 
world. 

From  what  quarter  soever  the  question  may 
come — ^from  friend  or  foe,  from  self  or  neighbour 
— the  answer  should  be  given  ''with  meekness 
and  fear,"  with  gentleness  towards  men  and  re- 
verence toward  God.  If  the  reason  is  given  with 
petulance  and  pride,  the  reason  probably  is  not 
true.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  " — 
these  hopes  of  a  Christian,  the  reasons  as  well  as 
the  reasoners.  If  the  fruit  is  bitter,  the  tree  is 
not  good.  He  who  leans  on  the  true  foundation 
knows  too  well  how  and  where  he  obtained  his 
hope  to  speak  of  it  with  arrogance  or  self-conceit. 
His  confession  to  the  Oiver  is,  "  There  is  forgive- 
ness with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  feared." 
Delivered  by  sovereign  grace — saved,  as  it  were, 
by  fire — he  tells  his  experience  with  tenderness, 
that  he  may  honour  God  and  win  his  brother. 

But  perhaps  you  cannot  give  a  reason.  When 
a  question  is  put,  by  firiend  or  foe,  regarding  your 
hope  in  God,  your  heart  flutters  and  your  lips  are 
sealed.  Ton  would  start  at  the  sound  of  your 
own  voice  on  such  a  theme.  You  cannot-  render 
a  reason ;  and  how,  then,  can  you  serve  God  ? 
A  department  stiU  lies  open  for  you — a  depart- 
ment which  you  are  fit  to  filL     If  you  cannot 


give  a  reason,  try  to  he  one.  If  your  lips  are 
sealed,  let  your  life  speak  for  you.  This  is  a 
reason  which  the  feeblest  may  render,  if  he  is  a 
disciple  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  more  effective,  both 
in  convincing  adversaries  and  in  guiding  inquirers, 
than  all  the  arguments  of  theology. 

The  humblest  Christian  may  become  an  epistle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  living  like  the  Lord,  wherever 
his  lot  is  cast  If  you  are  not  fit  for  the  pulpit, 
try  the  press.  I  mean  by  this  expression  not  the 
composition  of  printed  books,  but  the  exhibition 
of  pure,  true,  loving  lives.  Some  men  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  who  did  not  like  Paul's 
stringency,  confessed  that  his  letters  were  more 
effectual  than  his  spoken  words  :  "  His  letters," 
say  they,  "  are  weighty  and  powerful ;  but  his 
bodily  presence  is  weak  and  his  speech  contemp- 
tible." There  are  many  in  the  Church  who  could 
not  by  speech  do  much  to  convince  a  gainsayer, 
or  win  a  prodigal ;  their  speech  might  be,  if  not 
in  itself  contemptible,  yet  in  point  of  fact  con- 
temned; yet  these  same  Christians  might  by 
their  letters  be  powerful — not  the  letters  which 
they  write,  but  the  letters  which  they  live.  The 
Lord  hath  need  of  such  letters  to  commend  his 
cause  in  the  present  day — letters  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  writ- 
ten not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshy  tables 
of  the  heart,  the  meaning  shining  through  a  trans- 
parent character  in  every  step  of  common  life. 

The  hope  is  within,  but  the  ground  of  hope  is 
without  the  Christian.  Let  him  mark  this  dis- 
tinction well  An  omniscient  Questioner  will 
examine  us  at  last  Beware  of  the  answer  that 
you  give  him  now — "  Have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,  and  in 
thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works?"  This 
plea  will  not  prevail.  It  will  receive  the  reply, 
"  Depart  from  me,  I  know  you  not"  It  is  not 
I ;  it  is  not  we ;  it  is  on  Thou  that  the  hope  of 
a  sinner  must  rest  The  answer  that  should  be 
given  to  this  Questioner  is  written  for  us  in  the 
Word  :  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  thy  blood." 

A  few  years  ago,  three  children,  amusing  them- 
selves in  a  little  boat  on  the  west  coast  of  Scot- 
land, were  suddenly  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  wind 
off-shore.  Night  came  on,  and  there  was  no 
rescue.     The  land  was  not  in  sight,  and  they 
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knew  not  in  what  direction  to  row.  The  next 
day  passed,  and  no  help  came.  During  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  youngest  child  died  When  the 
morning  dawned,  the  survivors  looked  down  on 
the  pale  face  of  their  d^ad  companion,  and  up- 
ward on  the  blue  sky,  and  outward  on  the  hori- 
zon, by  turns :  they  could  do  nothing  towards 
their  own  deliverance.  They  sat  still  and  wept 
But  ere  the  sun  was  high  on  the  third  day,  a  ship 
appeared ;  nearer  it  came  and  nearer;  her  course 
ran  straight  to  where  they  lay.  The  crew  saw 
them,  and  made  preparations  for  picking  them 


up.  The  countenances  of  the  two  castaways 
then  changed.  Hope  beamed  veiy  brightly  in 
their  young  eyes — ^in  their  countenances,  in  thdi 
attitude,  beamed  blessed  hope.  Had  any  ques- 
tioner been  present  at  that  mameot,  and  had 
asked  the  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  them, 
they  would  doubtless — ^with  eager,  gtistemng 
eyes  and  outstretched  arms — ^have  cried  in  omaoD, 
«  The  ship  I— the  ship  r' 

The  hope  was  in  themselves;  bat  the  reason 
of  their  hope  lay  in  the  ark  that  vraa  beaiizuf 
down  to  save  them  from  the  flood. 


Missions  in  the  hiddle  i^oEs. 

PAPER    FIRST. 


BT  THB  BXV.  JOHN  OZBB. 


HOSE  who  read  the  histoiy  of  the  Christian 
Church  solely  for  personal  edification 
seldom  linger  long  over  the  pages  which 
record  the  missionary  work  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  "  Lives  '*  which 
we  possess  of  medieval  missionaries  are  not  regarded  as 
very  instructive  specimens  of  Christian  biography  by 
modern  Protestants.  The  reader  who  opens  them  finds 
himself  immediately  transported  into  a  region  of  marvels 
which  he  cannot  credit,  and  his  deepest  convictions  are 
frequently  offended  by  modes  of  procedure  sometimes 
adopted  by  these  missionaries  which  he  cannot  regard 
as  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  result  is  that  most  Protestants  turn  away  from 
those  marvel-working  missionaries  of  wild,  rough  ways 
and  grotesque  superstitions,  with  the  feeling  that 
between  such  men  and  the  religious  life  of  the  present 
day  a  gulf  is  fixed,  which  no  effort  of  sympathy  can 
bridge;  for  they  appear  more  like  painted  figures  on 
cathedral  windows  than  weary,  painful  men  who  toiled 
and  prayed  for  human  souls  after  the  pattern  of  the  first 
apostles,  and  of  those  who  in  modem  times  have  best 
realized  the  ideal  of  apostolic  men. 

Much  of  this  aversion  to  medieval  missions  is,  how- 
ever, founded  upon  misapprehension.  The  miracles 
which  admiring  and  not  very  truthful  chroniclers  have 
attributed  to  the  missionaries  were,  in  most  cases  at 
least,  neither  performed  nor  claimed  by  them ;  and  i^ 
they  cannot  be  altogether  exonerated  from  the  charge 
of  having  propagated  the  faith  in  a  superstitious  and 
unevangelical  manner,  this  is  ^to  be  ascribed  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  not  to  any  purpose  of  their  own ; 
for  they  were  men  incapable  of  consciously  violating 
either  the  precepts  or  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  If  we 
judge  them  less  by  "Lives"  which  have  been  written 
of  them,  and  more  by  the  work  which  they  achieved,  it 


will  be  evident  that  no  Christian  missionaries  deserve  to 
be  held  in  greater  honour  than  those  intrepid  benlds 
of  the  cross  who,  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
centuries,  ventured  to  cany  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
dwellers  among  the  forests  and  marshes  of  Germanj 
and  Scandinavia,  and  by  whom  the  standard  of  the  cross 
was  first  planted  among  nations  who  remained  true  to 
it  even  when  they  saw  it  overthrown  and  trodden  doim 
in  the  lands  where  Christ  and  his  apostles  preached. 

It  cannot  be  right  entirely  to  withhold  our  sympathies 
from  men  by  whom  such  a  work  was  accomplished. 
Indeed,  we  may  go  further,  and  add  that  it  leaves  us 
poorer  if  any  portion  of  the  history  of  Chrises  Chvach 
has  no  place  in  our  sympathies.  In  every  age  Christ 
had  a  Church,  according  to  the  prediction ;  and  since 
the  days  when  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Antioeh  it  foand  its 
first  centres,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  never  ceased  ta 
manifest  its  continued  life  by  sending  forth  messengers 
to  cany  the  glad  tidings  to  the  nations  beyond;  and 
although  it  is  true  that  in  some  ages  faith  has  been  odd 
and  labourers  few,  and  that  in  other  times  superstition 
has  soiled  and  nuured  the  Messed  message,  yet  no  age 
has  been  entirely  wanting  in  witnesses  for  Cbrist'-iii 
men  and  women  on  whom  the  discerning  eye  can  trace 
the  mark  of  his  cross  in  their  willingness  to  do  and 
suffer  for  his  dear  sake  things  sore  and  difficult  to  fiesh 
and  blood.  Such  witnesses  were  not  wanting  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  it  is  sometimes  worth  the  pains  tc> 
endeavour  to  penetrate  through  the  mist  of  eodesiasti* 
cal  fables  with  which  they  have  been  unfortunately  sur- 
rounded, and  to  form  some  notion  of  what  manner  of 
men  were  the  founders  of  the  Christianity  of  Qermany. 

The  object  of  this,  and  perhaps  of  another  paper,  is 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  medieval  mission^ 
aries|and  of  their  labours ;  and  slight  and  incomplete  as 
such  sketches  must  be,  even  the  few  traits  of  the  men 
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and  th«r  work  which  can  he  given  in  our  limits  may 
heip  some  to  have  juater  thoo^ta  of  the  foonderB  of 
Teatonic  Chjistianil^. 

Long  before  the  era  of  which  we  are  about  to  write, 
three  great  raoesi  kindred,  yet  distinct,  poured  them- 
selTes  in  succeesion  from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  and  passed 
into  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  First  came  the 
Ceit,  then  the  6clave,  and  lastly  the  Teuton.  By  the 
arrival  of  the  other  two,  the  first  comer,  the  Celt,  was 
obliged  to  migrate  southward,  and  was  thus  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  civilized  southern  races. 
The  result  was  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Teutons  and 
the  Sdaves  were  almost  entirely  heathens  and  bar- 
barians, a  considerable  portion  of  the  Celtic  population 
of  Europe  had  learned  the  lessons  of  Christianity  and  of 
civilization.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
Christianity  had  already  effected  a  permanent  settle- 
ment among  the  Celts;  and  the  Celtic  Church  was 
rec()gnizing  the  du^  of  sending  forth  missionaries  to 
preach  to  their  Teutonic  kindred,  who  still  worshipped 
the  wild  powers  of  nature,  and  did  not  know  the 
blessed  Name  whidx  had  brought  peace  to  Celtic 
Christians.  It  was  the  Irish  monasteries  which  were 
for  the  most  part  the  centres  of  evangelization  for  the 
continent  of  Europe  at  this  period.  Never  was  a  wilder 
sod  more  rugged  field  of  missionary  labour  offered  to 
heralds  of  the  cross.  Wild  and  almost  pathless  forests, 
varied  by  quaking  bogs  dangerous  to  man  and  beast, 
covered  the  greater  parts  of  Central  Europe;  and 
further  north  still  these  forests  stretched  ''away  from 
the  fair  Rhineland,  wave  after  wave  of  oak  and  alder, 
beech  and  pine,  God  knew  how  far,  into  the  hmd  of 
night  and  wonder  and  the  infinite  unknown,  full  of  elk 
and  bison,  bear  and  wolf^  lynx  and  glutton,  and  per- 
haps of  worse  beasts  still.''  Scarcely  less  wild  than 
their  own  forests  were  the  tribes  that  wandered  up  and 
down  in  these  regions.  Brave  and  cruel,  they  had  been 
long  the  terror  of  their  southern  neighbours;  and 
nothing  but  love  to  Christ  would  have  induced  men 
to  leave  the  abodes  of  civilization  to  live  among  such 
terrible  barbarians.  But  this  love  overcame^  all,  and 
rendered  the  wild  missionary  fields  of  Germany  and  Fries- 
land  as  attractive  to  the  Ii^h  monks  as  a  new  land  is  to 
modern  tourists.  They  remembered  that  these  Teutons 
were  men  with  immortal  souls— souls  that  might  be  won 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  for  the  paradise  of  God; 
and  this  thought  made  them  willing,  nay,  eager,  to  leave 
the  comparative  comforts  of  their  home,  to  labour, 
and  generally  to  die,  among  the  forests  of  the  north. 
They  sought  a  heavenly  crown,  and  laboured  for  a 
heavenly  reward;  and  angels,  they  believed,  nay,  the 
blessed  Lord  himself,  would  be  with  them  in  the  forests, 
and  give  them  tokens  of  the  favour  of  Heaven  such  as 
they  could  scarcely  hope  to  enjoy  if  they  remained  at 
home.  Often  the  most  learned  and  gifted  among  the 
monks  went  forth  to  evangelize  the  northern  heathen. 
It  was  a  post  of  honour,  and  attracted  high  and  ear- 
nest spirits.    Again  and  again  we  read  how  some  monk. 


the  pride  of  his  monastery,  and  destined  to  be  its  head, 
suddenly  told  his  brethren  that  a  desire  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him  to  go  forth  among  the  heathen  ;  and  how 
he  went,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  brethren,  who 
wished  to  retain  him  among  themselves.  We  shall, 
perhaps,  best  explain  how  they  laboured  among  the 
heathen  when  they  reached  the  field  of  their  labours, 
by  giving  a  short  sketch  of  two  famous  missionaries 
called  Columban  and  Gallus. 

Columban  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  educated  in  one  of 
the  monastic  institutions  of  that  country.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  fiunous  among  his  brethrea  for  learning 
and  for  piety,  and  composed  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
and  other  religious'  works.  The  young  man  seemed 
marked  out  to  preside  with  honour  over  one  of  the 
famous  monasteries  of  Ireland,  and  to  leave  behind  liim 
the  reputation  of  a  learned  and  pious  abbot.  But  his 
heart  was  set  upon  other  work.  He  wished  to  preach 
to  the  heathen.  Alter  some  delay,  he  received  the  re- 
luctant consent  of  his  superior,  Congal,  Abbot  of  Banchor, 
to  his  plan ;  and  in  the  year  580,  accompanied  by  a  few 
companions,  he  sailed  from  Ireland  and  landed  in  Gaul. 
The  King  of  Burgundy  received  the  monk  and  his  com- 
panions with  all  honour,  and  urged  them  to  remain  in 
his  kingdom.  But  Columban  and  his  companions  had 
not  left  Ireland  to  labour  among  men  who  professed 
Christianity,  but  to  carry  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  ; 
so  they  declined  the  invitation  of  the  king.  In  the 
wild  district  of  the  Yosges,  which  was  then  the  boundary 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Austrasia,  they 
found  such  a  field  as  they  desired.  Amid  wild  pine 
woods,  and  deep  defiles  which  separated  the  mountains, 
they  established  their  colony.  Some  fields  there  were 
which  had,  in  the  times  of  the  Empire,  been  cultivated 
by  Roman  legionaries ;  but  they  had  long  been  ne- 
glected, and  were  overrun  with  brushwood.  Tribes  of 
heathei>  Suevians  wandered  up  and  down  at  will ;  and 
it  was  to  them  the  missionaries  addressed  themselves, 
although  some  Franks,  a  professedly  Christian  people, 
also  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was  in  the 
district  a  ruined  castle  or  fort,  which  belonged  to  the 
Roman  period,  and  here  the  missionaries  settled  down. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  Suevians  began  to  feel  in- 
terested in  the  strangers  who  had  come  to  dwell  among 
them.  They  saw  them  clear  spaces  in  the  woods  and 
among  the  old  fields,  dn  which  they  sowed  seeds,  and  in 
due  time  reaped  harvests.  They  saw  them  build  for 
themselves  humble  cells,  in  which  they  lived  peacefully 
and  without  strife ;  and  from  the  larger  building  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  with  a  round  tower,  they  could 
hear,  three  times  a  day  and  three  times  during  the 
night,  the  voices  of  prayer  and  praise.  The  meaning  of 
these  voices  they  came  to  understand,  for  Columban  and 
his  companions  assiduously  laboured  to  instruct  them. 
The  Suevians  listened  to  their  instructions,  and  some 
were  persuaded  by  them  to  receive  Christian  baptism, 
and  to  settle  down  to  the  peaceful  task  of  tilling  the 
soil— occurrences  which  had,  perhaps,  more  connection 
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with  one  another  than  may  appear  at  first  sight,  as  the 
peaoefiil  occupation  won  them  from  their  wild  robber 
life,  and  made  the  practice  of  Christian  morals  more 
easy.  Other  brethren  from  Ireland  joined  Oolumban 
and  his  companions,  and  the  work  advanced  in  a  most 
encouraging  manner.  But  their  toils  and  privations 
told  heavily  upon  the  monks.  Seventeen  of  them  died, 
and  were  laid  in  graves  in  the  forest  Another  source 
of  grief  and  annoyance  arose  to  Oolumban  and  his  com- 
panions. They  found  that  they  were  viewed  with  sus- 
picion and  distrust  by  the  neighbouring  Frankish  clergy. 
The  mfun  reason  of  this  probably  was,  that  the  zeal  and 
self-denial  of  the  missionaries  rebuked  the  coldness  and 
worldliness  of  the  clergy.  They  were  also  displeased 
with  the  monks  because  they  obstinately  adhered  to  the 
ecclesiastical  customs  of  Ireland,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  keeping  of  Easter.  The  reply  of  Oolumban  to 
the  complaints  by  the  Gaulish  bishops  is  full  of  pathos 
and  dignity. 

''  I  am  not,"  he  wrote, "  the  author  of  that  difference. 
I  came  as  a  stranger  in  this  land,  for  the  sake  of  our 
common  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  I  beseech  you  by 
that  common  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ— I  beseech  you 
by  that  common  Lord  who  shall  judge  us  all— to  allow 
me  to  live  in  silence,  in  peace,  and  charity,  as  I  have 
lived  for  twelve  years,  beside  the  bones  of  my  seventeen 
departed  brethren.  Let  Qaul  receive  into  her  bosom 
all  those  who,  if  they  deserve  it,  will  be  received  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  a  little  time  a  danger  arose  from  a  higher  quarter 
to  Columban  and  to  his  companions.  Thierri,  the  King 
of  Burgundy,  having  heard  of  the  fame  of  Columban, 
visited  the  monastery  in  the  forest  This  visit  was  the 
beginning  of  intercourse  between  the  good  man  and  the 
Burgundian  court— an  intercourse  which  in  its  begin- 
nings resembled,  and  almost  came  to  the  same  end,  as 
that  between  Herod  and  John  the  Baptist  Thierri 
was  a  licentious  king,  and  Columban,  both  by  word  and 
letter,  sharply  reproved  his  vices.  The  king  listened 
at  first  with  patience  and  humility  to  the  words  of  his 
reprover,  and  promised  amendment  But  his  wicked 
mother  Brunehaut,  who  ruled  her  son  through  his  vices, 
like  another  Herodias,  stirred  up  Thierri  against  Oo- 
lumban. The  quarrel  between  the  monarch  and  the 
monk  rose  so  high,  that  the  latter  was  seized  by  the 
royal  guards,  and  was  conveyed  away  from  his  monastery 
to  the  sea-coast,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  vessel  for 
Ireland.  In  this  persecution  Columban  bore  himself 
with  high  courage  and  fidelity,  and  with,  perhaps,  some- 
thing more  than  sufiicient  severity  towards  his  adversary. 
"  Why  are  you  retiring  hitherward?"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Tours.  "  Because  that  dog  Thierri  has  driven  me 
away  from  my  brethren,"  was  the  reply.  To  another  he 
said, "  Tell  thy  friend  Thierri,  that  within  three  years  he 
and  his  children  shall  perish,  and  God  will  root  up  his 
whole  race." 

Columban  did  not,  however,  return  to  Ireland.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  had  been  placed  was  driven  back 


again  upon  the  shore  of  Neustiia.  Oolumban  retoned 
to  his  missionary  labours,  although  not  to  Alsace.  The 
King  of  Neustria  begged  him  to  hallow  his  kingdom  by 
his  presence ;  but  the  missionary  spirit  of  Columban 
impelled  him  to  go  again  among  the  heathen.  With  a 
few  followers,  he  embarked  upon  the  Rhine,  and  sailed 
up  the  river.  They  found  their  way  to  Tnginm,  or  the 
modem  Zug.  There  they  b^gan  again  to  labour  amoug 
the  Suevians ;  but  the  somewhat  intemperate  zeal  of 
Gallus,  or  CiJlech,  who  set  fire  to  the  wooden  temples 
and  threw  the  idols  into  the  lake,  excited  so  violent  a 
tumult  among  the  people  of  the  place,  that  the  mission- 
aries had  to  retire.  Columban  left  them,  says  a  modern 
historian,  "  with  a  most  unapostoiic  malediction,  devot- 
ing theur  whole  race  to  temporal  miseiy  and  eternal 
perdition."  The  words  of  Oolumban  were  certainly 
stern  and  fearful,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  perhaps 
something  of  human  anger  mingled  itself  with  the  grief 
and  indignation  of  Oolumban ;  but  some  modem  writers 
forget  that  the  apostles  did  certainly  ''shake  the  dost 
off  their  feet"  when  they  turned  away  from  any  city 
which  refused  to  receive  them,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
telling  the  people  that  the  guilt  of  refusal  would  oome 
np  against  them  in  the  day  of  judgment 

We  next  find  Oolumban  and  his  companions  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance.  There  they  met  with 
a  Christian  priest  of  the  name  of  Willimar,  wbo  in  his 
loneliness  hailed  with  great  joy  the  arrival  of  brethieD 
in  the  faith.  By  his  advice,  they  repaired  to  a  ruined 
Eoman  city  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  which  he  pointed 
out  as  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  begin  their  mission- 
ary labours.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  in- 
habitants, where  they  assembled  to  a  great  religions 
festival ;  and  certain  brass  ornaments,  which  hung  npcm 
the  walls  of  a  building  that  had  formerly  been  a  Chris- 
tian church,  were  worshipped  by  them  as  presiding 
deities.  When  the  day  of  the  festival  came  roond, 
Columban  and  his  companions  were  waiting  to  receive 
the  crowd.  Gallus  was  acquainted  with  the  language, 
and  on  him  the  duty  devolved  of  preaching  the  mission- 
ary sermon.  "  He  watered  their  hearts,"  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  old  chronicler,  ''  with  honied  words,  ex- 
horting them  to  be  converted  to  tlieir  Creator  Jesns 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  has  obtained  for  onr 
miserable  race  admittance  into  the  celestial  kingdom. 
Then  in  the  sight  of  all  he  broke  the  images  vhidi 
were  fixed  upon  the  walk,  and  threw  them  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake.  Then  part  of  the  people  confessed 
their  sins  and  believed ;  but  part,  angry  and  indignant 
took  their  departure  in  a  rage." 

During  three  years  Oolumban  and  his  companioDS 
remained  at  this  place  preaching  the  gospel,  and  culti- 
vating the  land,  according  to  their  custouL  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  hostility  of  the  heathen  party,  who 
were  headed  by  a  chieftain  named  Ounso,  compelled 
them  to  abandon  their  work.  Columban,  who  was  now 
a  very  old  man,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  ended  his  days  in 
an  Italian  monastery.    Gallus  and  some  of  the  other 
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loooks,  however,  lingeied  near  the  sphere  of  their 
laboora,  and,  whea  the  hostility  of  the  heathen  party 
became  somevrhat  less  active,  reappeared  on 'the  scene, 
and  again  b^an  operations.  WiUimar  joined  them, 
and  thej  publicly  preached  to  the  people.  The  daughter 
of  their  great  enemy,  Oanso,  fell  sick— being  possessed 
by  a  devil,  in  the  opinion  of  those  about  her— and  a 
message  was  sent  to  Gallus  entreating  him  to  come  and 
heal  her.  Qallus  went,  and,  it  is  said,  miraculously 
healed  the  chiefs  daughter.  Cunso,  filled  with  grati- 
tude, bestowed  valuable  presents  upon  Gallus,  who, 
however,  scattered  them  almost  immediately  in  liberal 
alms-giving.  Among  the  gifts  was  a  silver  cup,  and  one 
of  the  companions  of  Gallus  pleaded  hard  that  it  should 
be  retained  to  be  used  in  the  Holy  Supper ;  but  Gallus 
refused,  saying,—''  Vessels  of  brass  su^oed  my  Master 
iix  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Feast,  and  they  should 
be  soihcient  for  me ;  let  it  be  given  to  the  poor.*' 

After  this  Gallus  retired  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forest, 

accompanied  by  a  deacon  John  and  twelve  other  monks. 

The  monasteiy  which  they  established  there  was  the 

banning  of  the  famous  monastery  which  still  bears  the 

name  of  St  Gall.    An  attempt  was  made  to  induce 

Gallns  to  leave  his  retreat  in  the  forest,  and  to  become 

Bishop  of  Constance.    But  Gallus  declined  the  office. 

It  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Church,  he  said,  that  a 

stranger  should  be  appointed  bishop,  except  in  urgent 

cases ;  "  But,"  he  added,  "  I  have  a  deacon  of  your  own 

pe()ple  who  is  well  fitted  to  fill  the  office,  and  I  propose 

him  for  your  acceptance."     On  the  occasion  of  the 

consecration  of  John  as  bishop,  Gallus  preached  the 

sermon.    In  an  old  chronicle  we  have  an  account  of  the 

sermon  of  Gallus ;  and  it  shows  us  that  it  was  the  Bible 

histories  and  precepts  which  were  the  foundation  .of  his 

preadiing.     It  is  true  that  the  missionaries  of  the 

Middle  Ages  were  less  preachers  of  the  gospel  and  more 

religions  reformers  than  modem  missionaries.    Perhaps 

it  was  that  their  ideas  of  the  gospel  were  none  of  the 

clearest ;  perhi^  that  they  found  the  people  so  pre- 

«x:cupied  with  their  superstitions,  with  consciences  so 

dead,  that  they  felt  it  to  be  needful,  first  of  all,  by  word 


and  action,  to  impress  upon  them  that  God  was  dis- 
pleased with  them  on  account  of  their  ways.  But  the 
sermon  which  Gallus  preached  at  the  consecration  of 
John  shows  us  that  Scriptural  teaching  was  by  no  means 
altogether  neglected ;  although  the  gift  of  knowledge,  it 
must  be  owned,  was  by  no  means  the  pre-eminent  gift 
of  the  medieval  Church.  After  the  bishops  had  conse- 
crated John,  we  are  told  that  they  begged  the  man  of 
God,  Gallus,  to  instruct  the  people  with  his  sweet  doc- 
trines. He,  being  desirous  to  water  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  the  divine  fountain,  taking  his  scholar  by 
the  hand,  went  to  an  elevated  spot,  from  which  he 
preached,  the  bishop  interpreting  the  words  of  his 
master.  He  began  with  the  creation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  promise  given 
to  our  first  parents  after  their  faXL  of  an  inheritance  in 
the  heavens.  He  then  spoke  of  Noah  and  Abraham, 
and  the  other  patriarchs,  whose  lives  had  been  recorded 
as  examples.  He  showed  how  the  legal  symbols  of  the 
law  of  Moses  might  become  food  for  the  souls  of  men. 
The  fortitude  of  the  kings  he  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  brave  Christian  athletes  who  carried  on  an  unceas- 
ing war  on  the  side  of  virtue  against  vice.  "  The  vision 
of  the  prophets  was  made  use  of  for  the  correction  of 
morals  and  the  establishing  of  the  true  faith.  And 
when  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament  were  con- 
cluded, he  came  to  the  new  joy  of  the  mercy  of  Christ 
And  here  the  discourse  became  more  elevated,  as  was 
fitting  to  the  more  elevated  themes.  The  evangelical 
miracles  having  been  recited,  and  the  sacraments  of  the 
Passion  and  the  Resurrection,  it  is  said  that  the  hearers, 
from  heavenly  desire,  watered  their  countenances  with 
tears."  The  people  returned  to  their  homes,  and  Gallus 
retired  to  his  humble  cell  in  the  forest  Here  he  re- 
mained during  the  rest  of  his  life,  superintending  the 
labours  and  the  devotions  of  a  few  monks.  He  died 
A.i>.  627.  After  his  death  thonsands  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorted to  the  cell  where  he  and  his  few  companions  had 
lived ;  and  a  great  monastery  was  erected  on  its  site, 
which,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  became 
famous  as  an  asylum  of  learning. 
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yi.-HO£E  ABOUT  JEEUSALElf. 


HE  objects  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem that  can  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty as  of  Biblical  interest,  might 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
our  two  hands.  The  remark  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointing; but  it  is  better  to  bow  at  once  before 
the  stem  fact  than  to  incur  the  worse  disappoint- 


ment of  having  to  give  up  rashly-formed  and 
romantic  beliefs. 

No  doubt,  if  you  will  abandon  yourself  to  un- 
questioning sentiment  and  easy  credulity,  there 
are  monkish  guides  who  will  hang  a  tradition  on 
the  comer  of  eveiy  street,  and  make  the  very 
stones  iu  the  walls  vocal  with  sacred  memories. 
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They  Trill  even  show  you  the  house  where  Dives 
lived,  and  the  spot  where  poor  Lazarus  lay;  they 
wiU  conduct  you  to  a  modem  Turkish  barrack  in 
the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  assure  you  that  this  is  the 
old  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate;  they  will  point  you 
to  a  mark  in  the  wall  of  the  same  street,  which 
was  made  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  when  he  bent 
beneath  his  burden  and  it  was  transferred  to  the 
willing  shoulders  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian;  and  if 
your  credulity  does  not  yet  seem  strained  to  break- 
ing, they  will  venture  to  lead  you  to  the  roosting- 
place  where  the  cock  crew  that  brought  Peter^s 
sin  to  his  remembrance.     All  these,  and  twenty 
other  "puerilities^  and  ''incredibilities,"  are  seen 
to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  unreal  as  the  baseless 
fiibric  of  a  vision,  in  the  presence  of  the  simple 
fact,  to  which  both  Josephus  and  the  elder  Pliny 
bear  witness,  that  "  within  the  first  Christian 
century  the  Bomans  so  levelled  to  the  ground  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  city  that,  with  the  exception 
of  three  towers  left  to  exhibit  the  greatness  of  the 
Roman  prowess  in  destroying  it,  it  presented  to  a 
stranger  no  token  of  its  ever  having  been  in- 
habited ;  and  this  most  renowned  city,  not  only 
of  Judea,  but  of  the  East,  had  become  a  funeral 
pile."    The  structures  of  modem  Jerusalem  are 
built  upon   the   accumulated  ruins  of  eighteen 
hundred  years ;  and  to  find  the  Jerusalem  of  our 
Lord's  times  you  must  dig  down  to  fifty,  and 
sometimes  even  to  eighty,  feet  beneath  the  present 
surface.     It  is  not  without  a  good  deal  of  linger- 
ing regret  that  one  yields  himself  up  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  details,  and  allows  them  to  sweep 
away  what  it  would  have  been  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  retain.     When  we  were  conducted, 
for  instance,  to  the  spacious  apartment  now  called 
the  "  Csenaculum,"  we  should  have  liked  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  actual  upper  room  in  which  our 
Lord  observed  his  last  Passover  with  his  disciples 
and  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  which 
soon  afterwards  the  great  Pentecostal  effusion 
took  place  with  its  cloven  tongues  of  fire  and  its 
glorious  Spirit-baptisms.     We  could  have  said  to 
modem  criticism,  with  its  iron  hand  making  such 
rade  work  with  the  ivy  and  the  flowers,  "At 
least,  spare  us  this."     But  it  would  not  do.     Not 
only  the  facts  we  have  named,  but  the  architec- 
tural style  of  the  edifice,  made  us  feel  that  this 
tradition  must  go  with  the  others. 


But  there  is  one  places  at  leasts  in  Jerusalem 
which  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  set  aside  after 
this  summary  fashion.  About  the  year  300,  the 
Empress  Helena,  the  aged  mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  believing  that  she  had  discovered  both  the 
Calvary  where  our  Lord  was  cmdfied  and  the 
rocky  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  from 
which  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  bmlt  a 
church,  within  which  she  inclosed  both  these 
sacred  spots,  and  which  continues  to  be  known 
to  this  day  as  the  Ohnich  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
When  the  original  building  on  which  the  vener- 
able empress  had  expended  so  much  of  her  en- 
thusiasm and  treasure  had  nearly  perished  throngh 
decay  and  violence,  it  was  rebuilt  on  the  same 
site  by  the  Crusaden ;  and  though  a  large  por- 
tion of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  near  the  b^inning 
of  the  present  century,  it  was  speedily  restored, 
and  continues  to  occupy  the  same  spot  as  it  did 
fifteen  long  centuries  ago.  During  all  those  inter- 
vening ages,  the  eye  of  nearly  all  Christoidom  has 
been  turned  to  it  in  the  sincere  bdief  that  it 
enshrines  and  protects  the  actual  scenes  of  onr 
Redeemer's  cracifixion  and  resurrection.  When 
it  passed  for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslem, 
the  heart  of  Christian  Europe  was  stirred  and  its 
own  best  blood  shed  for  its  reooveiy ;  even  in  our 
matter-of-&ct  days  the  contest  of  rival  powos 
for  the  honour  of  protecting  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  origination  of  the  Crimean  War ; 
while  every  year  thousands  of  pilgrims,  vith 
much  toil  and  sacrifice^  oome  frcMn  eveiy  quarter 
of  the  earth  to  this  world-renowned  sanctuaiy 
that  they  may  gaze,  and  weep,  and  wonder,  and 
worship  on  those  very  spots  where  the  redemp- 
tion of  man  was  accomplished 

We  reserve  the  question  of  the  veritable  genuine- 
ness of  these  spots  for  a  later  portion  of  oar  pap^> 
that  we  may  first  look  upon  the  scenes  which  are 
meanwhile  being  enacted  within  its  walls.  This  may 
help  to  reconcile  us  to  the  conclusion  to  which  it 
is  not  impossible  that  we  may  be  forced  It  so 
happened  that  the  week  spent  by  us  in  Jerusalem 
was  the  week  of  the  Latin  Easter,  which  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  scenes  within  this 
venerable  edifice  that  filled  us  with  astomshment, 
shame,  and  sorrow,  but  out  of  which,  we  are  con- 
vinced, lessons  of  no  little  value  may  be  evolved. 

You  approach  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
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through  an  open  court,  snrronnded  on  almost 
every  side  by  miserable-looking  convents.  There 
is  a  noisy  traffic  going  on  in  the  court  in  coloured 
beads,  fims,  spices,  carved  shells,  oil  of  roses,  and 
sandal-wood,  all  of  which  have  been  made  doubly 
precious  by  having  been  taken  into  the  church 
and  made  sacred  by  a  priestly  benediction.  There 
are  8har^>-eyed  money-changers  also  in  quiet  cor- 
ners ;  while  here  and  there  the  halt,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind  are  calling  piteoualy  for  alms.  The 
front,  though  sombre,  and  made  darker  by  the 
shadow  of  the  neighbouring  convents,  is  imposing 
and  picturesque  One  of  its  two  doors  is  built 
np,  and  has  been  in  this  state  since  the  Crusades. 
Over  the  doorway  there  is  a  somewhat  defaced 
representation  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem.  A  company  of  coarse  and  dirty 
Turldsh  soldiers  are  guarding  the  door,  which  is 
not  yet  opened ;  and  they  show  the  insolent  and 
contemptuous  bearing  of  those  who  know  them- 
selves to  be  masters.  At  length  the  door  is 
slowly  opened ;  and  dropping  into  their  foul  hands 
the  prescribed  "  paras,"  we  pass  with  strangely 
solenm  feelings  within  the  sacred  house. 

We  thought  of  the  many  generations  of  pilgrims 
from  every  nation  under  heaven  that  had  streamed 
through  that  gate ;  and  not  least  of  those  mailed 
Cmsaders  who  bore  in  their  bosoms  such  a  mix- 
ture of  romance  and  religion,  kneeling  on  that  pave- 
ment with  the  consciousness  of  having  won  back 
"the  precious  tomb,  their  haven  of  salvation,*'  as 
a  glorious  prize  from  the  Unbeliever's  grasp.    The 
first  object  that  arrested  our  attention  was  a  large 
stone  slab  curiously  streaked  with  veins  of  red, 
called  "•  the  stone  of  unction,"  which  is  said  to  be 
the  stone  on  which  the  body  of  our  Eedeemer  was 
kid  after  it  had  been  taken  down  from  the  cross, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  washed  and  wrapped  in 
spices  ;   and  several  pilgrims,  as  we  passed,  were 
bending  down  and  kissing  it  with  great  reverence. 
Parts  of  the  vast  structure  were  portioned  off  as 
chapels  or  sanctuaries  for  the  different  Churches — 
the  Qreek,  the  Latin,  the  Armenian,  the  Coptic, 
and  others;  the  Greek  and  Latin,  being  the  most 
numeroos   and  powerful,   receiving  by  far  the 
largest  shares.     Almost  all  the  incidents  in  the 
last  hours  of  our  Saviour's  passion  have  their 
Hcene  fixed  under  this  spacious  roof.     As  it  was 
the  week  of  the  Latin  Easter,  young  priests  of 


that  communion  were  busily  employed  in  con- 
ducting pilgrims  over  the  various  sacred  spots, 
and  repeating  to  them  the  narrative  connected 
with  them,  while  at  intervals  they  chanted  Latin 
hymns.  We  joined  ourselves  to  one  of  those 
companies.  Here  was  the  place  where  Jesus 
was  scourged  and  the  pillar  to  which  he  was 
bound  ;  in  this  place  he  was  mocked  ;  here, 
again,  his  garments  were  divided ;  and  this  is  the 
prison  in  which  he  was  kept  while  the  Eoman 
soldiers  were  making  ready  the  instrum^ts  for 
his  crucifixion;  and  so  on  with  much  of  the 
same  kind.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
the  different  Churches  to  pile  up  wonders  within 
these  walls,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  most  con- 
venient proximity.  If  you  wiU  turn  aside  for  a 
little  into  the  gorgeous  chapel  of  the  Greek 
Church,  they  will  show  you  a  large  round  stone 
which,  copying  a  well-known  heathen  fiction, 
they  call  the  *'  Navel-stone,"  and  insist  on  your 
believing  that  it  marks  the  centre  of  the  world ; 
and  they  will  gravely  point  you  to  another  place 
where  the  skuU  of  Adam  was  discovered,  though 
they  are  puzzled  when  you  ask  them  how  it  was 
identified  as  having  belonged  to  our  great  pro- 
genitor. 

After  having  nearly  completed  the  circuit, 
we  ascended  by  a  considerably  long  flight  of 
steps  to  the  place  which  is  pointed  out  as 
Calvary,  where  we  were  shown  three  holes  in 
a  rock  in  which  we  were  told  the  three  crosses 
were  inserted,  with  our  Lord's  in  the  middle. 
We  were  even  pointed  to  a  remarkable  rent  in  a 
neighbouring  rock,  which  was  produced  by  the 
earthquake  that  signalized  the  awful  hour  of  the 
crucifixion.  Descending  from  this  a  distance  of 
apparently  about  forty  yards,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  empty  sepulchre  of  Christ  It  stands  directly 
beneath  the  dome  of  the  church,  from  which  the 
light  streams  down  upon  it,  and  makes  it  more  dis- 
tinctly luminous  than  any  other  object  in  the  sacred 
edifice.  It  is  a  small,  oblong,  quadrilateral  struc* 
ture,  composed  of  white  marble,  that  has  become 
yellow  with  the  age  and  incense  of  so  many  centu- 
ries. Many  of  the  lame  and  blind,  mingling  with 
the  pilgrims,  were  clustering  near  its  entrance 
when  we  approached.  It  consists  of  an  ante- 
chamber capable  of  holding  six  or  eight  persons, 
in  which  the  stone  is  shown  on  which  the  angel 
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sat  when  the  disciples  came  in  the  early  dawn 
to  the  empty  grave ;  though  a  duplicate  of  this 
stone,  strongly  affirmed  to  be  the  original  one,  is 
exhibited  iu  the  Armenian  Convent  Beyond 
this  is  the  actual  chamber  of  the  sepulchre  itself, 
declared  to  be  the  veritable  '^  place  where  the 
Lord  lay.*'  Putting  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet^ 
we  bent  lowly  and  entered.  There  was  a  sar- 
cophagus or  stone  coffin  covered  with  a  simple 
polished  stone,  with  eight  burning  lamps  of  gold 
or  silver  —  all  of  them  the  gift  of  monarchs 
or  princes — shedding  down  upon  it  a  tranquil 
light;  and  this  was  said  to  cover  the  brief 
resting-place  of  that  body  which  ''knew  no 
corruption."  There  was  one  who  had  entered 
before  us,  kissing  the  stone  with  an  almost  ecstasy 
of  devotion.  Even  with  the  doubt  present  to  our 
mind  whether  this  was  the  real  sepulchre,  it  was 
difficult  not  to  be  carried  away  for  the  moment 
by  sympathy  with  such  earnestness.  We  felt 
how  easy  it  was  in  certain  conditions  to  transfer 
something  of  that  devotion  to  localities  which 
can  only  wisely  or  lawfully  be  given  to  Christ 
himself.  We  were  restored  by  the  remembrance, 
"  He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen  as  he  said."  Afler 
a  hurried  glance  at  the  tombs  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea — which  are  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  another  part  of  the  edifice — we  departed, 
intending  to  return  again  in  the  evening. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Qood  Friday,  when  the 
various  scenes  in  our  Saviour's  passion  were  to  be 
enacted  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
When  we  arrived,  the  immense  building  was 
crowded;  so  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we 
found  our  way  to  a  pillar  not  far  from  the  sup- 
posed Calvary,  against  which  we  tried  to  lean  for 
rest  and  safety.  As  we  had  anticipated,  the 
English  Jesuit  was  there,  with  the  Scottish  mar- 
quis holding  aloft  a  lighted  candle.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  us  was  the  marching  in  and  plant- 
ing, at  different  places  in  the  crowd,  of  a  number 
of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  had  come,  as  they  said 
with  sarcastic  contempt,  to  keep  peace  among  the 
Christians.  And  no  doubt  they  had  too  much 
pretext  for  this,  for  riots  were  far  from  infrequent 
on  such  occasions  ;  it  had  even  been  no  unusual 
thing  for  persons  to  be  trampled  to  death  in  the 
crowd.  And  when  the  Greek  and  Latin  Easters 
happened  in  the  same  week,  the  mutual  hatred  of 


the  two  rival  communions  was  certain  to  vent 
itself  in  scenes  of  blood. 

After  some  delay,  the  sound  of  plaintive  music 
was  heard  in  the  distance,  gradually  approaching 
nearer.  By-and-by  a  great  procession  bearing  lights 
and  crucifixes,  with  a  multitude  of  young  choristers 
robed  in  scarlet,  were  seen  ascending  th»  steps  to- 
wards Calvary,  one  cross  of  large  size  carried  aloft 
having  a  figure  upon  it  representing  Christ    The 
figure  was  of  the  colour  of  flesh,  nailed  to  the 
cross  by  the  hands  and  the  feet  with  great  nails, 
with  a  thorny  crown  upon  its  head,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  blood  trickling  down  from  the 
temple  and  the  sides.     The  great  cross  with  this 
life-like  image  upon  it  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  rock  on  Calvary,  and  there  it  remained  for  a 
time  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  spectators.  A 
sermon  of  an  exceedingly  dramatic  kind  was  theo 
preached  by  a  priest  at  the  foot  of  the  cn^  after 
which  two  persons  approached,  representing  Nico- 
demus and  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who,  ascending 
a  ladder,  and  having  hammers  and  other  instru- 
ments handed  to  them,  unfastened  the  nails,  and 
taking  down  the  body  received  it  into  a  winding- 
sheet    Another  sermon  was  then  preached  in  Eng- 
lish, by  Monsignor  Capel,  in  which  Protestant  here- 
tics, like  ourselves,  were  informed  that  we  were 
<<  the  other  sheep  not  of  this  fold,"  of  which  Jesus 
had  spoken  on  one  occasion,  and  were  exhorted  to 
come  into  the  better  and  safer  fold  in  which  the 
preacher  was.     Certainly  the  scenes  of  irrererent 
superstition,  from  the  midst  of  which  his  appeal 
was  made,  were  not  fitted  to  make  the  fold  attrac- 
tive.    The  body  was  then  covered  and  borne  in 
procession,  and  amid  the  chanting  of  hynms,  to  the 
stone  of  unction  which  we  have  already  described, 
where  sweet  spices  were  laid  upon  it  and  aromatic 
incense  waved  over  it ;  the  whole  ending  in  its 
being  carried  to  the  sepulchre,  and  placed  th^e 
as  if  in  burial,  from  which  it  was  to  be  brought 
forth  again,  with  every  sign  of  exultation  and 
triumph,  on  the  Easter  morning.     We  confess  to 
our  having  been  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  hy 
this  performance.     The  most  sacred  events  were 
dwarfed  by  it  and  degraded.     Instead  of  ensoul- 
ing those  facts,  it  seemed  rather  to  take  the  soul 
out  of  them.     It  was  an  intrusion  into  an  awfal 
presence,  in  which  angels  would  have  veiled  their 
faces  with  their  wings.    It  did  not  ap[)ear  geuerall  j 
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to  impress  the  spectators ;  but  how  great  was  the 
diuiger  that  even  those  who  were  impressed  would 
mistake  the  mere  temporary  excitement  of  their  sen- 
sibilities for  the  working  of  tme  religions  feeling  ! 
This  was  the  scene  at  the  Latin  Easter ;  but  at 
the  Greek  Easter,  which  follows  somewhat  later, 
there  is  not  only  superstition,  but  what  it  is  impos- 
sible to  characterize  otherwise  than  as  gross  and  im- 
pious imposture.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
reprobates  and  ridicules  it^  though  she  can  scarcely 
do  this  with  dean  hands  while  she  continues  to 
sanction  the  annual  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St 
Jannarins  at  Naples.     Then  the  Qreek  bishop  or 
patriarch,  descending  into  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  pre- 
tends to  receive  fire  from  heaven,  such  as  that  which 
came  down  at  the  first  Christian  Pentecost    At  a 
particular  juncture,  a  sudden  noise  like  the  rumbl- 
ing of  distant  thunder  is  heard ;  instant  cries  follow, 
""The  fire,  the  holy  fire,  has  fallen !"  and  soon 
after  a  light  is  thrust  through  an  opening  in  the 
tomb — a  supply  of  the  miraculous  flame  having 
first  been  secured  for  the  monks  in  the  Convent 
of  Mar  Saba.    The  numerous  pilgrims,  frantic  with 
excitement,  rush  with  their  candles  to  the  en- 
trance and  catch  the  sacred  fire,  and  soon  the 
vhole  place  is  in  a  blaze  of  illumination.    To 
gain  this  one  prize,  we  are  assured,  to  bathe  in 
the  Jordan,  and  to  cany  away  a  dress  that  has 
been  dipped  in  its  waters,  which  is  to  be  afterwards 
used  as  a  winding-sheet,  has  been  the  object  for 
which  multitudes  have  come  from  far  distant 
countries,  and  travelled  with  incredible  hardships 
over  thousands  of  milea     The  candles  are  soon 
extinguished,  and  carried  home  to  their  villages 
far  away,  as  the  most  precious  trophies.     From 
that  time,  we  are  told,  they  appear  on  every  import- 
ant occasion  in  their  history.     They  are  lit  again, 
and  held  over  the  man's  head  and  over  that  of  his 
bride  when  he  is  married ;  they  serve  as  tapers  at 
the  baptism  of  his  children ;  when  extinguished, 
they  are  hung  over  the  threshold  of  his  door,  and 
serve  as  a  safeguard  against  all  intruders,  and 
goblins,  and  ghosts.     And  when  eventually  he 
sets  forth  on  his  last  earthly  pilgrimage,  and  sick- 
ness, and  pain,  and  tremblings  and  sorrow  are  the 
sole  companions  of  .his  dread  journey,  then  the 
priest  will  hold  up  the  remains  of  these  relics 
before  his  already  half -glazed  eyes,  and  they  are 
^pected  to  cheer  him  through  the  valley  of  the 


shadow  of  death.  The  last  service  they  render  is, 
when  once  more  lighted,  they  are  placed  at  the  feet 
of  the  dead  man,  with  his  rigid  form  and  closed 
eyes,  and  here  they  bum  on  lower  and  lower 
through  the  long  hours  of  night  till  they  expire. 

How  strange  and  saddening  it  is  that  that  edi- 
fice which,  beyond  aU  others,  claims  to  enshrine 
the  spots  on  which  occurred  the  great  events  of 
human  redemption,  should  be  the  chosen  scene  in 
which  superstition,  imposture,  and  jugglery  play 
such  foul  and  fantastic  tricks  as  are  a  scandal  to 
the  world  1  But  is  there  evidence  to  convince  the 
unprepossessed  mind  that  this  church  does  con- 
tain the  actual  scenes  of  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  9  We  suspect  that  modem 
inquiry  will  prove  this  old  and  extensively- 
credited  tradition  to  have  been  a  mistake  and  a 
delusioiL  When  we  were  in  Jerusalem,  we  were 
convinced  on  this  matter  against  our  will;  the  old 
cherished  tradition  died  very  hard  within  us.  Our 
process  of  doubting  was  this.  We  knew  from 
the  Qospel  narratives  that  our  Lord  was  cracified 
and  buried  outside  the  walls  of  the  city.  But 
when  we  stood  on  the  roof  of  the  Protestant 
bishop's  house,  and  took  in  at  a  glance  the  whole 
look  of  the  city,  we  were  astonished  to  observe 
how  very  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
stood  to  its  centre.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
for  us  to  believe  that  when  Jerusalem  contained 
a  population  perhaps  fifty  times  greater  than  it 
now  does,  its  boundaries  were  narrower,  and  this 
in  the  only  direction  in  which  it  was  possible  for 
the  city  to  have  greatiy  extended — that  is,  towards 
the  north-west  All  topography  then  is  against 
the  supposition  that  the  tomb  of  Jesus  was  here. 
But  when  we  examine  the  evidence  of  historical 
tradition,  we  find  that  the  links  in  the  chain  are 
weakest  where  they  need  to  be  strongest,  and 
that  they  dissolve  into  sand  while  we  handle 
them.  The  aposties  do  not  appear  to  have  given 
any  heed  to  the  scenes  of  those  events.  Those 
earnest)  suffering  men  were  concemed  with  the 
fjEu^ts,  not  with  the  localities.  Paul  visits  Jera- 
salem  once  and  again,  and  he  does  not  even  once 
speak  either  of  Calvary  or  of  the  empty  grave. 
Then  when,  at  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Christians  fled  from  it  to  Pella,  they  did  not 
retum  for  more  than  sixty  years,  during  which 
intervening  period  the  whole  city  had  b^en  re- 
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duced  to  rains.  •  And  if  it  be  trae,  as  Jerome  says 
from  mere  hearsay,  that  Hadrian,  in  order  to  in- 
sult the  Christians,  bmlt  over  the  place  of  Christ's 
sepulchre  a  temple  to  the  Paphian  Venus,  how  was 
it  that  when  the  Empress  Helena  came  eagerly 
searching  for  the  sepulchre,  she  did  not  find  her  in- 
formation in  this  circumstance,  but  was  obliged  to 
draw  it  out  by  torture,  in  her  own  imperial  way, 
from  a  few  unhappy  Jews  who  were  ready  to  pur*- 
chase  their  liberty  and  their  fives  by  an  easy  £sdse- 
hood  which  the  credulous  old  empress  was  even 
more  ready  to  swallow  than  they  were  to  invent  t 
Let  us  notice  in  connection  with  these  reason- 
ings the  fact  that  those  travellers  who  have  done 
so  much  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of 
the  traditional  scene  of  the  resurrection,  are  quite 
as  much  at  variance  with  each  other  in  their 
attempts  to  associate  the  all-important  event  with 
some  other  spot  Dr.  Eobinson  conjectures  that 
it  must  have  been  on  the  road  leading  from  the 
Damascus  or  the  Jaff&rgate ;  more  recent  travellers 
give  their  reasons  for  preferring  an  open  space  out- 
side St  Stephen's-gate,  which  is  to  this  day  a  place 
of  burial,  and  looks  down  towards  (}ethseman& 
Do  not  all  these  iiKts  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Providence,  for  the 
wisest  and  most  ben^oent  ends,  to  withhold  from 
us  this  knowledge  f  He  who  knew  what  was  in 
man  concealed  the  place  where  he  had  buried 
Moses,  that  the  Israelites  might  not  be  tempted 
to  turn  it  into  a  scene  of  superstition.  And  on 
the  same  principle,  it  appears  to  have  been 
ordered  that  the  spots  on  which  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  occurred, 
should  be  veiled  in  uncertainty.  Great  natural 
objects  in  Palestine,  such  as  mountains,  and  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  valleys — the  knowledge  of  which 
helps  to  confirm  our  fidth,  and  to  illustrate  the 
Scriptures — ^are  capable  of  being  identified ;  but 
minute  objects  which  would  be  almost  certain,  if 
known,  to  be  abused  to  purposes  of  superstition, 
are  left  nndiscoverable.  We  know  Mount  Olivet, 
but  we  cannot  teU  where  are  the  very  spots  on 
the  mountain  where  our  Redeemer  retired  to  pray. 
We  can  identify  Bethany,  but  not  the  green 
sward  near  to  it  from  which  Christ  ascended  to 
heaven.  We  are  no  more  able  to  declare  with 
certainty  where  was  the  tomb  of  Christ,  than 
where  was  the  grave  of  Moses.     Grod  would  cut 


us  off  from  temptations  to  superstition.  More- 
over, he  would  prevent  us  from  localizing  a  re- 
ligion which  was  designed  to  be  universal,  from 
attaching  that  kxDd  and  measure  of  interests 
phices  which  can  only  properiy  belong  to  the  facts 
of  which  those  places  were  the  scene,  from 
materializing  the  spiritual,  and  from  ia  any 
degree  enchaining  as  it  were,  in  a  temple  made 
with  hands  that  religion  which  is  destined  to 
turn  the  whole  earth  into  a  temple  of  Qod. 

How  different  from  all  the  gaudy  tinsel  aod 
tawdry  finery  and  unreality  of  which  we  had 
witnessed  so  much  in  that  house  of  superstidon, 
was  the  spectacle  which  we  beheld  on  a  following 
day,  when,  wandering  a  little  way  outside  the 
walls  of  the  dty,  we  came  upon  the  dwellings 
of  the  lepers !  It  is  quite  near  to  Son-gate,  and 
within  an  arrowHihot  of  the  traditional  tomb  of 
David.  There  was  no  terrible  reality  which  we 
saw  in  Jerusalem  equal  to  this.  The  place  is 
separated  from  all  other  human  habitations,  and 
consists  of  a  rude  court  or  indosure,  containing 
above  twenty  miserable  huts  or  kennek  At  the 
sound  of  our  voices  and  footsteps  the  lepers  came 
out  into  the  sunlight,  clamouring,  with  most  un- 
earthly sounds,  for  charity.  It  was  a  faoirid 
picture  that  unhappy  band,  looking  as  if  a  triple 
curse  had  fallen  on  them.  Death  was  visibly 
eating  them  away.  Some  were  of  a  liver  coloar, 
others  white  as  snow, — all  deformed.  Eandlas^ 
arms  were  held  out  to  us ;  half  consumed  limb 
were  obtruded;  countenances  wofully  deHaced 
and  eyeless  were  turned  up  to  us;  and  cries  came 
out  from  palateless  mouths  that  were  wildlr  im- 
ploring and  inhuman.  The  old  law  which  pro- 
'  hibited  the  leper  from  touchmg  or  drawing  near 
to  a  dean  person  was  scrupulously  regarded  by 
them,  so  that,  even  when  they  begged,  they 
stretched  out  to  us  little  iron  cups,  into  which  ve 
might  drop  our  alms.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  resisting  the  appeals  of  such  wretchedness  s.^ 
this.  Various  reflections  occurred  to  us  as  ve 
looked  on  those  rotting  wrecks  of  our  humanity. 
We  were  struck  anew  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Levitical  law  in  its  provisions  for  the  isolation  2cd 
treatment  of  lepers,  being  evidently  adapted  tc 
restrict  the  disease  within  the  narrowest  limits. 
We  saw,  with  deepened  impression,  with  vha*. 
instructive  fitness  leprosy  has  been  employed  b 
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Scripture  as  the  emblem  of  sin — hereditary,  con- 
tagious, ever  tending  to  increase,  and  incurable, 
except  by  the  power  of  Ood.  And  we  bore  away 
£rom  the  spectacle  a  deeper  sense  of  the  infinite 
compassion  and  divine  power  of  Christ  One 
look  at  a  leper  assures  you  that  no  power  but 
God's  can  cure  such  ingrained  and  malignant 
disease  as  his.  But  Jesus  did  it,  not  disdaining 
€ven  to  touch  with  his  gentle  hand  the  loathsome 
sufferer,  and  sending  him  away  to  the  temple  to 
give  God  the  praisa 

But  there  was  one  place  in  Jerusalem  which  we 
bad  yet  to  visit,  "the  most  sacred  spot  in  the 
Mohammedan  world  next  to  Mecca^  the  most 
beautiful  structure   for    Mohammedan  worship 
next  to  Cordova  " — ^the  Mosque  of  Omar,  known 
in  Moslem  speech  as  the  •"  Dome  of  the  Rock,'*  or 
tbe  ^  Noble  Sanctuary/'     We  shall  not  minutely 
record  those  accurate  measurements  of  its  size 
which  are  to  be  found  repeated  by  so  many 
writers,  or  attempt  to  play  with  the  phraseology 
of  architecture.     We  shall  be  satisfied  if,  by  a  few 
sentences^  we  succeed  in  conveying  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  its  position  and  appearance,  though  eveiy 
picture  that  one  sees  of  Jerusalem  makes  him  m<Mre 
or  less  familiar  with  it.    On  the  summit  of  Mount 
Moriah  which  has  been  artificially  levelled,  there 
spreads  the  noble  indosure  of  the  Haram,  con- 
sisting, it  is  believed,  of  thirty-five  acres  more  or 
less.    This  indosure  is  the  most  beautifully  green 
of  any  spot  in  or  around  Jerusalem.     Its  beauty 
is  much  increased  by  solitary  olives,  planes,  and 
cypresses,   by  graceful  fountains,   and  praying* 
places  exquisitely  adorned  in  the  peculiar  style  of 
Arabian  architecture.     Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
this  Haram  is  a  raised  platform,  to  which  entrance 
is  f onnd  by  four  richly-ornamented  gateways ;  and 
on  this  platform,  with  a  paVement,  in  some  places 
of  marble  and  in  others  of  white  polished  lime- 
stone-rock, rests  this  grand  cathedral  of   the 
Mohammedan  faith.     In  shape,  it  is  an  octagon, 
each  side  of  which  measures   sixty-seven   feet. 
Its  walls,  rising  in  successive  stories  to  a  height 
of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  are  adorned  with 
variegated  marble  of  elegant  and  intricate  patt^. 
Above,  there  rises  a  beautiful  bulbous -shaped 
dome  of  blue,  surmounted  by  a  glittering  crescent 
There  is  a  gracefulness  of  proportion  and  a  light 
airy  elegance  about  it^  to  which  we  saw  nothing  to 


compare  in  all  the  East  This  was  our  impres- 
sion even  when  near  it  But  our  admiration  of 
the  whole  picture  was  deepened  when  we  after- 
wards gazed  upon  it  in  an  afternoon  from  the 
distance  of  the  Mount  of  Olivea  Every  sound 
was  hushed,  and  there  it  seemed  to  rest — 

"  In  Tindlsturbed  and  lone  8eTenit7, 
Finding  itself  a  solemn  aanctnary 
In  the  profound  of  heaven." 

Its  beautiful  green-sward,  dotted  and  shaded, 
here  and  there,  with  some  solitary  tree  of  darker 
hue,  its  exquisitely  carved  marble  fountains,  its 
praying-niches  and  places  for  reading  and  meditar 
tion,  its  veiled  women  in  dresses  of  pure  white 
moving  over  the  scene,  and  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing like  creatures  from  the  spirit-world,  its 
turbaned  men  bending  or  laid  prostrate  in  the 
various  acts  of  Moslem  worship,  the  noble  dome 
of  the  Mosque  rising  grandly  in  the  centre  of  aD, 
and  giving  back  in  many-coloured  glory  the  splen- 
dours of  the  western  heaven,  altogether  presented 
one  of  the  most  unique  pictures  in  the  world. 

We  were  admitted  to  its  interior,  but  it  was 
not  equal  in  furniture  or  in  majestic  proportions 
to  the  Grand  Mosque  at  Cairo,  which  we  had  al- 
ready seen,  or  to  the  Church  of  St  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  we  were  yet  to  see ;  and  it  con- 
tained nothingof  special  interest,  unlesssome  of  our 
readers  should  find  an  exception  in  the  mark  of 
Mohamet's  footsteps,  or  in  the  finger-prints  of  tbe 
angel  Gabriel — ^In  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Haram  there  is  another  mosque,  of  much  smaller 
dimensions,  El  Aksa,  which  is  approached  firom 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  by  a  paved  footpath  pass- 
ing through  an  avenue  of  cypress-trees.  Origin- 
ally a  Christian  church,  built  in  the  sixth  century 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  at  the 
period  of  the  Saracen  conquest  When  the  Cru- 
saders conquered  and  recovered  Jerusalem,  it  again 
became  a  Christian  church,  and,  designated  by  them 
"  the  Temple  of  Solomon,'*  gave  its  name  to  those 
military  ecdesiastics,  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
would  be  more  admired  were  it  further  distant 
from  the  overshadowing  Mosque,  which  keeps  it 
under  perpetual  eclipse.  It  is  like  a  violet  grow- 
ing beside  a  sun-flower. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  Mosque  and  its  at- 
tendant beauty  which  gave  to  this  inclosure  in 
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our  eyes  so  profound  an  interest,  and  made  us  "wisli 
to  linger  on  it  for  hours,  but  the  belief,  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  dispute,  that  it  really  covers 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple,  with  its 
appurtenances.  The  thought  of  this  made  us 
turn  our  back  upon  the  Mosque,  and  wander  again 
and  again  in  silence  over  what  had  once  been  holy 
ground.  As  we  sought  shelter  in  the  shadow 
formed  by  a  venerable  cypress-tree,  our  attention 
was  turned  to  a  mass  of  unhewn  rock  of  great 
size  rising  above  the  surface,  and  which  had  evi- 
dently remained  through  thousands  of  years,  amid 
all  the  signs  of  human  art  and  exquisite  ornament 
everywhere  around  it,  untouched  and  unchanged. 
No  mallet  or  chisel  had  ever  fallen  upon  it  Why 
was  this  ?  There  must  surely  have  been  some 
mighty  reason  for  leaving  it  thus  unchanged,  when 
everything  else  was  changed, — remaining  to  this 
hour  the  highest  natural  point  on  Mount  MoriaL 
It  seemed  to  us  reasonably  probable,  as  some  have 
suggested,  that  either  on  this  very  spot,  or  near  it, 
Abraham  had  reared  the  altar  and  kindled  the  fire 
for  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  when  his  uplifted  hand 
was  stayed  and  arrested  by  the  angel's  voice.  Nor 
could  it  be  far  from  this  that  Oman  the  Jebusite 
had  his  threshing-floor,  and  was  engaged  in  thresh- 
ing wheat  when  the  plague  was  desolating  Jeru- 
salem. '^  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and 
stood  by  the  threshing-floor,  having  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  stretched  over  Jerusalem."  From 
the  hiU  of  Zion  on  the  opposite  side,  over  the 
Tyropsean  Valley,  David  beheld  the  vision,  and 
prostrating  himself  with  his  elders  before  the 
Lord,  hastened,  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet 
Gad,  to  build  an  altar  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
"  And  David  bought  the  threshing-floor  for  six 
hundred  shekeb  of  gold,  offered  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  and  called  upon  the  Lord ;  and 
the  Lord  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  And  the  Lord  com- 
manded the  angel,  and  he  put  up  bis  sword  again 
into  the  sheath  thereof."  Around  this  memorable 
rock  Solomon  afterwards  erected  his  Temple ;  and 
some  have  ventured  the  bold  conjecture  that  on 
this  unhewn  mass,  so  rich  in  sacred  memories  even 
then,  he  reared  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  these  conjectures,  then  it  rises  to 
something  more  than  probability  that  this  very 
inclosure  on  which  we  now  stood  was  trodden  for 


many  a  century  by  the  feet  of  prophets  and  men 
of  Gk>d,  and  that  at  length  it  witnessed  many  of 
the  miracles  and  echoed  many  of  the  lessons  of 
the  great  Teacher  himself,  as  he  walked  upon  it 
followed  by  groups  of  wondering  listeners,  and 
*'  spake  as  never  man  spake.'*  Few  scenes,  there- 
fore, in  the  world,  cluster  with  so  many  hallowed 
association&  We  felt  that  this  spot  belonged 
especially,  and  by  a  kind  of  inalienable  right,  to 
the  Christian  Church.  And  as  we  turned  round 
and  saw  the  gUded  crescent  on  the  top  of  the 
Mosque,  or  looked  forth  and  beheld  the  crescent- 
ensign  waving  from  the  Turldsh  citadel,  we  cried 
out  in  spirit,  "  How  lon^  0  Lord,  how  long  !'* 

As  we  returned  from  this  great  scene,  and 
looked  down  to  the  north  of  the  Temple  area,  we 
noticed  a  deep  chasm,  which,  we  were  told,  marked 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  pool  of  Bethesda.  If  it 
be  indeed  this,  how  has  its  glory  departed! 
Only  a  few  of  the  porches  can  now  be  traced 
where  the  sick  were  laid,  and  in  one  of  which 
Christ  healed  the  impotent  man  who  had  been 
afflicted  for  thirty  and  eight  years.  There  are  no 
gurgling  waters  now,  or  descending  angel  to  im- 
part to  them  healing  virtue;  but  nettles,  and 
weeds,  and  rubbish  cover  and  pollute  the  hospital 
in  which  God  himself  was  the  healer. — The  pool 
of  Hezekiah,'  which  we  also  visited,  does  credit  to 
this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  to  the  engineering  skill  and  patriotic 
energy  of  that  pious  king  whom  commentators 
usually  describe  as  pliant  and  passive,  but  who 
was  really  one  of  the  most  active  monarchs  tbt 
ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  JudaL  In  its  uninjured 
state  that  immense  reservoir  could  have  held  water 
for  the  supply  of  half  Jerusalem.  At  this  honr 
the  principal  baths  of  the  city  are  filled  from  it 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  places 
that  were  visited  by  us  within  the  walls.  Bo* 
there  was  one  place  without  the  waUs  to  whicb 
we  made  frequent  visits  during  our  city  wandc: 
ings,  and  which  exercised  over  us,  during  the 
whole  time  of  our  stay  in  Jerusalem,  an  irresistihle 
fSascinatioiL  We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Garden  of 
Gkthsemana  Let  us  describe  our  first  visit  to  it. 
Going  out  of  the  city  by  St  Stephen's-gate,  we 
passed  through  the  midst  of  a  MohammedAu 
burying-ground,  which  comes  up  almost  to  the 
gate.     It  was  a  Moslem  holiday,  and  multitudes 
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of  women  and  children  were  sitting  at  pic-nics 
among  the  tombs  ;  for  this  people  have  no  sen* 
sibility  or  awe  at  the  neighbourhood  of  death. 
They  are  merry  and  festive  with  their  dead  sleep- 
ing a  few  inches  beneath  their  feet     Not  many 
steps  forward  brought  us  to  the  brow  of  a  preci- 
pice ;  and  looking  down  a  few  hundred  yards  we 
saw,  at  the  foot  of  that  part  of  Olivet  which 
comes  nearest  to  Jerusalem,  the  solemn  garden 
stretched  out  before  us.     We  had  no  inclination 
now  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  traditional 
scene  of  Stephen's  martyrdom  was  almost  at  our 
side.     Our  eye  was  rivetted  on  the  one  spot  be- 
neath.    Descending  by  a  winding  rocky  path,  we 
crossed  the  empty  channel  of  the  Kedron  by  a  little 
bridge  ]  and  then,  going  up  a  few  paces,  and  knock- 
ing at  a  door  in  the  lofty  gray  wall  by  which  the 
garden  is  surrounded,  we  were  received  by  one  of 
the  monks  to  whose  care  the  garden  is  committed. 
Flowers  are  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  monks 
within  the  sacred  indosure, — the  wild-rose,  the 
passion-flower,  with  rosemary,  wormwood,  and 
other  symbolical  herbs;    but  those  eight   old 
olive-trees,  with  their  enormous  girths  and  fan- 
tastically gnarled  branches,  were  really  the  only 
objects  that  we  looked  upon.     They  can  be  his- 
torically certified  as  twelve  hundred  years  old ; 
and  as  it  is  one  law  in  the  natural  life  of  the  olive 
that  it  sprouts  again  after  it  has  been  cut  down 
to  the  level  of  the  ground,  on   the  supposi- 
tion that  this  is  the  real   Gethsemane  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  imagination  that  those 
patriarchal  olives  may  have  grown  from  the  very 
trees  which  shaded  the  place  of  our  Redeemer's 
ineffable  soul-agony  and  sweat  of  blood.     And  is 
the  supposition  unlikely  1   It  is  surely  possible  on 
these  matters  to  doubt  too  much.   The  strong  acid 
of  modem  criticism  sometimes  tries  to  consume 
real  gold.    The  limits  of  the  original  garden  must 
have   been  a  good   deal  more  extensive ;   but 
many  things  combine  to  favour  the  belief  that 
this  inclosed  portion  of  Olivet  formed  a  part  of  it. 

"  Tlum  wast  rarelf  here. 
There  li »  spot  within  this  sacred  dale 
Tb«t  felt  thee  kneeling,  touched  thy  prostrate  brow. 
One  angel  knows  it* 

The  evangelical  narrative  distinctly  indicates  that 
the  place  was  reached  by  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  almost  immediately  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Kedron ;  and  the  chain  of  clear,  un- 
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wavering  tradition,  from  the  days  of  Eusebius 
downward,  links  us  to  the  same  locality.  And 
there  are  two  facts  which  so  exactly  fit  in  to  this 
opinion  as  not  a  little  to  confirm  us  in  the  belief 
that  this  was  indeed  the  veritable  garden  of  the 
agony.  Does  it  not  seem  obvious,  from  the  Gospel 
histories,  that  on  the  evening  of  his  mysterious 
soul-conflict,  when  "  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise 
him,"  our  Lord  sought  for  darkness  as  well  as 
silence  1 — and  as  it  was  then  full  moon,  that  was 
the  one  place  over  which  the  neighbouring  rocks 
on  the  Jerusalem  side  of  the  Kedron  gorge  would 
cast  a  long  and  deep  shadow,  and  aiding  that  of  the 
olive-trees,  would  make  the  awful  retirement  com- 
plete. Then  when  Jesus  is  represented  as  saying 
to  his  disciples,  at  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  "  Arise, 
let  us  be  going  :  see,  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray 
me,"  it  would  appear  that  his  expectant  eye  must 
have  seen  from  that  point  the  exit  of  Judas  and  his 
ruffian-band,  bearing  lanterns  and  torches,  from 
one  of  the  eastern  gates,  or  their  coming  round  the 
comer  of  the  wall ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
same  view  can  be  commanded  firom  the  midst  of 
those  aged  olives  now.  It  was  natural  that  with 
these  convictions  we  should  abandon  ourselves 
for  a  time  to  the  influence  of  the  reliffio  loci — 
the  sacred  associations  of  the  scen&  We  kept 
ourselves  carefully  aloof  from  the  good-natured 
monks,  with  their  puerile  legends,  and  sitting  down 
alone,  under  what  seemed  the  oldest  of  the  olive- 
trees,  took  the  evangelist  Luke  for  our  only  guide. 
We  thought  of  that  most  memorable  and  mo- 
mentous of  all  nights  in  the  history  of  human 
redemption.  We  thought  of  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  strong  crying  and  tears, 
of  his  intense  soul-anguish,  of  his  sweat  of  blood, 
of  that  most  glorious  triumph  of  resignation  to  the 
will  of  his  Father  which  earth  ever  witnessed,  and 
of  love  to  his  people,  which  many  waters  could 
not  quench  or  many  floods  drown.  We  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  those  words  of  the  hymn, — 

"  Go  to  dark  Gethsemane, 

Ye  that  feel  the  Tempter's  power ; 

Yonr  Bedeemer's  conflict  see. 
Watch  with  him  one  bitter  hour : 

Turn  not  from  hit  griefs  away ; 

Learn  of  Jesns  Christ  to  pray." 

Many  a  time  afterwards  we  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  precipice  before  St  Stepheu's-gate,  and  gazed 
silently  down  into  the  garden.  May  Gethsemane 
be  green  in  our  memory  for  ever ! 
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|N  the  parable  of  the  mtistaTd-«ee<l  we  have 
the  outspreading  of  the  kingdom  of  €k>d 
for  the  sheltering  of  men ;  in  this  parable 
of  the  leaven  we  have  the  kingdom  of  Qod 
extending  its  sway  within  the  souls  of  men.  The  one 
thus  represents  a  perfect  thing  provided  by  God  for  the 
use  of  men ;  the  other,  an  inward  influence  gradually 
bringing  men  baek  again  to  the  petliBetioa  from  which 
they  had  completely  fallen  away.  In  both  parables  the 
kingdom  is  represented  as  a  kingdom  of  truth.  In  the 
one,  it  is  set  forth  as  an  outward  revelation,  manifesting 
divine  love  to  all  men;  in  the  other,  as  an  inward  power, 
touching,  subduing,  and  elevating  the  souls  of  men  who 
receive  it 

The  two  parables  axe  companions ;  but  companions  by 
contrast,  and  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  ^The  parable  of 
the  leaven,  so  far  from  being  a  slightly  varied  repetition 
of  that  which  preceded  it,  is  essentially  different.  Em- 
braced m  ft  single  verse,  its  brevity  may  at  first  tempt 
the  reader  to  regard  it  as  slight  and  simple ;  but  study 
of  it  will  speedily  satisfy  the  searcher  of  Scriptures  that 
it  needs  more  than  usual  carefulness  in  exposition.  In 
it  there  is  little  of  narrative,  and  therefore  it  is  brief ; 
but  the  absence  of  this  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a 
source  of  difficulty  than  a  means  of  simplification.  When 
a  narrative  is  unfolded  at  length,  interpretation  is  easi- 
est ;  when  narrative  is  wanting,  exposition  is  hardest 

The  fundamental  thought  is  clear  enough.  It  is  this : 
the  gospel  truth,  in  its  influence  upon  the  heart,  is  like 
the  working  of  the  leaven  which  ultimately  pervades 
the  mass.  There  is  much  to  be  unfolded,  however,  be- 
fore we  can  reach  ft  definite  conception  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Qod  on  earth,  as  described  by  means  of 
this  figure.  The  kingdom  of  our  Lord  is  a  kingdom  of 
truth.  It  is  not  by  an  exercise  of  authority  that  Qod 
subdues  us  to  himself;  nor  is  it  by  a  direct  mystic  in- 
fluence, without  use  of  means,  but  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  revealed  truth,  which  first  gains  admission  to 
the  heart,  and  then  permeates  it  In  this  way  it  is 
ahowu  that  "  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;'*  and  as  the  truth 
whose  power  is  felt,  is  that  discovered  in  Jesus,  we  learn 
how  he  is  ''made  unto  us  sanctification"  as  well  as 
redemption. 

We  have  now,  then,  to  consider  how  the  working  of 
truth  is  like  the  working  of  leaven,  and  how  the  spiritual 
dominion  obtained  through  means  of  the  truth  is  like  to 
the  ultimate  dominion  of  the  leaven. 

The  use  of  leaven  is  familiar  as  an  agent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  bread.  Leaven  is  the  result  of  a  decaying  or 
corrupting  process.  In  this  gases  are  generated,  which 
cause  a  species  of  fermenting,  which  makes  the  bread 


porous,  and  exposes  it  more  readily  to  the  action  of  tbe 
-fire.  Leaven  was  originally  obtained  by  the  decayiog 
process  in  dough  itself,  but  now  moie  commonly  in  the 
form  of  yeast  generated  in  brewing.  Leaveu  is  thus  aD 
agency  obtained  in  the  process  of  decay.  Out  of  the 
evil  comes  forth  the  good.  By  the  use  of  that  which  is 
offensive  to  the  taste,  there  is  obtained  that  which  is 
most  palatable. 

Reference  to  what  leaven  is,  snffiniently  explains  the 
circumstance  that  the  earlier  and  more  frequent  Scrip- 
tural usage  is  to  represent  leaven  as  an  evil  ageng ; 
while  reference  to  the  advantage  gained  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  bread  by  the  use  of  leaven  sufficiently  expluos 
how  in  hter  Scriptural  usage  leaven  becomes  an  agency 
-for  good.  The  natural  action  df  kaven  b  evil,  for  it  is 
the  beginning  of  coiraption.  The  second  and  applied 
action  alone  is  good,  producing  the  finest  form  of  bread, 
which  is  "  the  staff  of  life.'*  Leaven  is  thus  connected 
with  corruption  and  with  the  finest  production.  In  one 
form,  it  IB  that  upon  which  death  feeds ;  in  another,  it 
afTords  the  finest  sostenance  of  life.  There  is  m  lesnn 
a  singular  type  of  the  mysterious  blending  of  evil  and 
good  in  human  life.  According  as  you  take  its  first 
or  its  second  movement,  it  represents  the  one  or  the 
other ;  and  it  is  striking,  in  view  of  Bible  symbolism, 
that  the  evil  action  is  the  first,  while  the  good  action  is 
the  second,  resulting  only  from  apecad  intervention  with 
the  view  of  changing  the  evil  into  gocKL 

With  this  double  action  of  leaven,  we  turn  to  consider 
the  place  it  holds  in  the  symbolic  teaching  of  Scriptarc 
In  doing  so  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  symbolism  is 
twofold ;  and  this  in  exact  harmony  with  the  donlfe 
action  of  leaven.    First,  it  is  vaed  to  represent  evil 
This  occurs  in  connection  with  the  fescue  cf  the  Isnd- 
itoB  from  Bgyptian  bondage/which  is  the  type  of  cki^ 
fix>m  evil   At  the  institution  of  the  Passover— the  ordi- 
nance commemorative  of  special  deliverance  granted  to 
the  people  of  God— it  was  required  that  they  should  pot 
»way  all  leaven,  and  eat  only  unlea/vened  bread.  **  Seven 
days  shall  there  be  no  leaven  fbimd  in  your  houses'' 
(Exod.  xiL  19).    Leaven  is  deeay ;  it  is  therefore  a  sym- 
bol of  the  moral  oorruption  which  is  ofienstve  to  God. 
and,  as  such,  it  was  to  be  cast  out    Old  Testament 
teaching  deals  largely  with  the  putting  away  of  ctiI  ; 
and  hence  the  prevalence  of  this  view.    Leaven  was,  h 
like  manner,  generally  exduded  firom  the  sacrifices. 
But  there  is  a  notable  exception,fichii:ii  brings  the  other 
form  of  symbolic  usage  into  view.     As  the  Passover 
represented  deliverance  from  ^^gypt,  the  Feast  of  First- 
fruits  represented  introduction  into  CSanaan.    And  in 
the  change  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the  land  of 
promise  there  is  the  traneitton  from  the  symboiiRn  of 
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evil  in  leaven  to  the  symliolism  of  good  in  the  same. 
From  the  first  harvest,  and  ever  after,  a  sheaf  of  the 
fiisfr-fimitB  was  present^  as  a  wave^offering  before  God ; 
sDd  at  the  dose  of  fifty  days  after  the  gathering  of  the 
first  sheaf  there  was  a  new  meat-offering  presented, 
consisting  of  two  loaves  of  fine  floor  baked  with  leaven. 
"Ye  sh!^  bring  out  of  yomr  habitations  two  wave  loaves 
of  two  tenth  deals :  they  shall  be  of  fine  floor ;  they 
shall  be  baken  with  leaven ;  they  aie  the  fiistf  raits  onto 
the  Lord"  (Lev.  zxiiL  17).  Here,  then,  is  the  leaven, 
prodadng  the  finest  biead^  offered  to  the  Lord  in  thanks- 
giving. 

Passing  fipom  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  the 
same  double  nsage  as  to  leaven  is  apparent    Our  Lord 
bade  his  disciples  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
which  is  hypocrisy,  canying  corraption  into  the  whole 
life ;  and  when  the  disd^es  misanderBtood  his  meaning, 
he  told  them  he  spoke  not  of  the  leaven  of  bread,  bat  of 
the  leaven  of  doctrine.    80  also  in  PaaTs  First  Epistle 
to  the  Oorintbians  (v.  6-8)  leaven  is  nsed  as  the  symbol 
of  evil :  <'  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye 
may  be  a  new  lamp."    This  purging  ont  is  a  continu- 
ance of  Old  Testament  symbolism ;  while  the  descriptive 
teim  "  old  leaven"  is  a  New  Testament  addition,  conse- 
qnent  upon  the  adcnowledgment  of  the  introduction  of 
a  new  leaven.    If  there  is  a  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, there  is  also  a  leaven  of  love  and  righteoosness. 
When,  therefore,  among  the  parables  we  come  upon  one 
which  likens  the  kingdom  of  God  to  leaven,  as  if  that 
wete  something  good,  there  is  nothing  perplexing  in 
this,  but  only  a  recognition  of  the  double  action  of 
leaven  in  conformity  with  Old  Testament  usage.     In 
the  one  case,  we  have  the  putting  away  of  leaven,  that 
the  heart  may  not  be  corrupted ;  in  the  other,  we  have 
the  reception  of  leaven,  that  the  heart  may  be  purified. 
And  in  this  latter  case,  the  sool  leavened  by  righteous- 
ness is  presented  in  thankfulness  to  Qod,  in  analogy 
with  Old  Testament  practice,  which  made  the  leavened 
bread  a  thank-offering  for  l^e  divine  goodness. 

After  establishing  the  harmony  of  Scriptural  practice 
in  this  doable  nsage,  the  difficulty  which  remains  is  the 
apparent  incongruity  of  making  a  work  of  divine  grace 
and  holiness  find  its  representative  in  leaven,  which  is 
dependent  on  decay.    l%e  truth,  which  enters  the  heart 
as  leaven,  has  no  affinity  with  corruption,  but  is  com- 
pletely antagonistic  to  it    Why  then  employ  leaven  as 
the  symbol?     There  is  a  difficulty  here,  which  must 
remain  as  snc^ ;  for  the  analogy  at  this  point  is  not 
^xact    No  analogy  is  perfect,  and  the  inadequacy  here 
is  plain.    It  is  not  altogether  warrantable,  by  way  of 
lessening  this  difficulty,  to  say  that  the  symbol  is  chosen, 
more  from  a  regard  to  the  diffusive  power  of  leaven  than 
on  account  of  its  own  nature.  Diffusion  through  the  flour 
is  as  characteristic  of  waterwhen  no  leaven  is  used,  as  of 
the  leaven  itself.    But  the  latter  is  preferred  because  it 
more  adequately  represents  the  reality.    For  beddes  the 
diffosion,  there  is  the  expansive  power  at  work,  alter- 
ing the  character  of  the  material.    It  is  further  to  be 


taken  into  aooount  that  the  leaven  has  some  analogical 
rehition  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  soul  into  which 
the  truth  is  brought  It  is  in  the  midst  txf  comiption 
that  gospel  truth  begins  to  exert  its  power.  Thefldlure 
(^the  analogy  appean  in  this  that,  in  the  one  case,  it 
is  the  corruption  which  produces  the  leaveninginfloenoe, 
making  the  analogy  at  this  point  most  appropriate  to 
evil ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  the  corruption  is  in  the 
heart,  and  the  leaven  of  truth  comes  to  destroy  the 
corrupt  spiritual  condition,  making  the  leaven  at  this 
point  inappropriate  as  the  symbd  of  truth.  This  defect 
in  the  analogy  being  recognized,  there  still  renuuns  all 
the  striking  points  of  instruction  as  to  the  spiritual 
kingdom  in  the  heart  and  in  the  world,  for  which  this 
form  of  analogy  was  employed  by  our  Lord.  The  way  is 
thus  dear  for  considering  in  what  respect  gospel  tnith 
operates  within  the  heart,  as  leaven  operates  within  the 
mass  of  meal  prepared  for  baking. 

The  kingdom  of  God  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  hidden  kingdom,  concealed  from  the  view.  There 
is  no  vittble  court,  and  no  courtly  relations  apparent  on 
the  earth,  by  which  the  advancement  and  grandeur  of 
the  kingdom  can  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  are  not  spiritually  discerned,  and  who  have 
not  the  kingdom  within  themselves.  "  The  kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  with  observation."  It  is  a  hidden 
kingdom,  hid  in  the  souls  of  men  as  the  leaven  is  hid  in 
the  meaL*  It  is  hidden ;  but,  like  the  leaven,  it  is 
hidden  as  a  condition  of  its  influence.  For  just  as  the 
leaven  gives  no  sign  of  its  power  except  by  being  placed 
within  the  meal,  so  is  it  with  gospel  truth,  which  is 
powerful  only  as  it  is  received  and  kept  vrithin  the  heart. 
When,  however,  such  truth  is  lodged  in  the  soul,  it 
becomes  practically  operative  at  once,  and  thenceforth 
continues  to  exert  a  transforming  influence  after  the 
manner  of  the  leaven.  As  the  leaven  changes  the 
character  of  the  bread,  expanding  it,  and  preparing  it 
for  the  action  of  the  fire,  so  the  spiritual  truth,  begin- 
ning to  operate  in  the  soul,  changes  its  spiritual  charac- 
ter, and  expands  the  soul  by  awakening  new  and  lofty 
desires,  which  lay  it  open  to  the  &vouring  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  as  the  fire.  In  all  this  the 
analogy  is  strikingly  exact  Truth  permeates  and 
changes  the  soul  in  accordance  with  laws  shnilar  to 
those  which  determine  the  action  of  leaven.  Truth 
must  be  received  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  intel- 
ligence, must  be  hid  or  treasured  in  harmony  vrith  that 
leceptive  power  which  belongs  to  mind,  and  must  be 
applied  in  submission  to  the  law  of  habit,  so  as  to  form 
the  character,  thereby  bringing  the  heart  completely 
under  its  sway.  Thus  the  soul  becomes  a  kingdom  of 
truth— a  kingdom  which  is  righteousness,  and  peace,  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  whence  comes  the  leaven?    From  decay,  as  we 

*  lisco  ii  mrely  wrong  in  maUng  ooncealmeot  the  prominent 
featnre  of  botii  the  mnstazd-aeed  and  the  leavon.  There  is,  no 
donbt^  ooncealment  in  both,  but  to  opposite  ends — namely,  visi- 
bility in  the  ono  case,  continued  concealment  in  the  other. 
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have  said.  But  how  comes  the  decaying  process  to 
yield  such  an  agen(^  for  the  leavening  of  bread  ?  We 
can  only  reply  that  this  is  characteristic  of  it  This 
power  has  been  discovered  to  belong  to  it ;  and  there  we 
must  rest  Scientific  men  can  only  accept  the  laws  of 
nature  as  they  find  them,  and  so  acknowledge,  in  the 
use  of  such  laws,  that  we  employ  only  what  the  Creator 
has  given  us  for  a  specific  end.  It  is  even  so  with  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  divinely  given,  with 
properties  akin  to  those  of  the  leaven,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  capable  of  permeating  the  soul,  and  gradu- 
ally, under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  changing  its 
spiritual  condition.  If  we  ask  how  this  happens,  we  can 
only  reply,  that  so  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Grod. 
To  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  so  it  is  ''  by  the  grace 
of  God,"  and  thereby  is  it  manifest  that  the  kingdom 
established  by  the  diffusion  of  gospel  truth  is  essentially 
as  a  kingdom  of  Qod,  a  kingdom  of  grace ;  as  by  the  laws 
established  in  the  physical  world  we  find  everywhere  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  a  kingdom  of  nature.  Gospel  truth, 
like  all  truth,  influences  mind  in  conformity  with  mental 
law ;  but  this  truth,  unlike  other  truth,  is  discovered  by 
direct  revelation  in  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  a  new  and  special  influence  for  bringing  good  out 
of  evil.  Beginning  to  work  in  the  midst  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, it  fulfils  its  appointed  function  by  bringing  the 
soul  to  perfection,  and  placing  it  in  harmony  with 
heavenly  influence,  otherwise  lost,  and  even  unknown. 

But  is  there  not  instrumentality  in  order  to  secure 
this  result  ?  Is  not  the  leaven  hid  by  a  human  hand  ? 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a  tpoman 
took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal."  This  points 
to  instrumentality.  "  Took  and  hid"  is  a  double  phrase, 
which  indicates  the  bringing  of  the  leaven,  and  the 
covering  of  it  up  within  the  meal.  Does  this,  then, 
belong  only  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
use  of  leaven,  or  is  it  meant  to  carry  parabolic  signi- 
ficance ?  $*ir8t,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  woman 
is  here  introduced  only  in  accordance  with  use  and  wont 
in  baking,  just  as  the  three  measures  of  meal  are  men- 
tioned as  a  qiuintity  commonly  used  for  a  household. 
The  woman  has  therefore  no  essentially  prominent  part, 
so  as  to  make  it  inevitable  that  significance  be  attri- 
buted to  her  work.  Further,  the  secondary  place  which 
she  occupies  here  is  made  apparent  by  comparison  with 
the  parable  of  the  ten  pieces  of  silver.  There  the 
woman  is  conspicuous — ''What  woman  having  ten 
pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a 
candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till 
she  find  it?"  Here  the  woman  is  subordinate —''  The 
kingdom  is  like  unto  leaven."  There  you  cannot  inter- 
pret without  giving  prominence  to  the  woman ;  here, 
you  may.  We  therefore  conclude  that  while  there  is 
here  a  distinct  reference  to  instrumentality,  it  is  never- 
theless kept  in  the  background.  The  real  meaning  is 
obtained  by  considering  truth  operating  as  leaven  in 
the  soul.  Human  agency  in  placing  it  there  may  not 
come  into  view  at  all,  therefore  the  woman's  place  is 


not  so  conspicuous  here ;  but  human  agency  may  come 
into  exercise,  therefore  the  woman  has  a  place  Id  ac- 
cordance with  the  work  which  belongs  to  the  Church. 
There  is,  indeed,  a*  constant  use  of  instrumentality  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  truth,  and  hence  the  womu*s 
part  is  definitely  referred  to,  and  so  is  the  quantity  cf 
three  measures,  as  indicating  that  the  Church,  as  re- 
presenting human  agency  in  this  matter,  can  inflaenoe 
only  a  definite  portion  of  the  human  race,  for  the  tiine 
within  the  range  of  its  activity. 

Now  there  comes  into  view  the  explanation  of  a  hid- 
den kingdom  steadily  advancing  whUe  under  conceal- 
ment.   In  contemplating  this,  we  must  drop  individual 
references  to  deal  with  the  mass.    There  is  a  kingdam 
in  a  single  soul,  and,  as  has  often  been  sud,  that  is  a 
kingdom  greater  than  the  whole  realm  of  nature.  Bat 
it  is  a  lai^ger  kingdom  which  is  here  introdaced  to 
notice — a  kingdom  of  many  souls— a  kingdom  hidden 
in  the  world,  but  advancing  to  occupy  the  whole  worid. 
By  God*s  grace  there  is  in  this  world  a  hidden  kingdom 
of  truth  and  righteousness.    Its  existence  is  a  marreL 
Leaven  is  hid  in  meal  previously  unleavened.    Bat  heie 
a  good  leaven  is  hid  in  that  which  has  already  been 
permeated  with  an  evil  leaven.    There  is  a  kingdom  of 
spiritual  truth  pushing  its  way  through  a  kingdom  of 
spiritual  error ;  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  advandog 
upon  a  still  wider  kingdom  of  eviL    This  conflict  of  tvo 
leavens,  the  evil  and  the  good,  makes  the  action  of  the 
spiritual  leaven  doubly  marvellous.    Gospel  truth  sets 
as  a  leaven  of  righteousness,  not  upon  good  matsial, 
but  upon  evil.    And  so  effiectually  does  this  spiritoal 
leaven  work  upon  the  springs  of  action  within  the 
soul,  that  it  gradually  gains  ascendency  over  the  evil 
leaven  which  had  corrupted  it    Yet  so  secretly  &od 
silently  is  the  internal  change  wrought  out,  that  the 
evidence  of  its  progress  appears  only  slowly,  as  its  effects 
come  out  upon  the  surface  of  life.    Taught  of  God  as  to 
his  love  and  mercy  towards  the  sinful,  trust  in  him  liaes 
up  within  the  soul  of  them  who  receive  the  troth,  and 
with  this  is  stirred  a  deep  and  ardent  love  to  him.  By 
the  power  of  this  love  the  evil  leaven  of  wickedness  is 
expelled  from  the  heart,  thereby  throwing  open  the 
whole  nature  more  effectually  to  the  action  of  truth  and 
of  all  heavenly  influence.    The  process  thus  b^on  i$ 
steadily  progressive.    It  does  not,  indeed,  advance  vith 
equal  rapidity  at  all  times.  Progress  here,  as  eUewbere, 
is  dependent  on  fixed  conditions.    The  action  of  lear«i 
is  retarded  or  quickened  by  the  degree  of  beat  applie^i 
to  the  mass.    In  like  manner  the  action  of  this  tmtL 
on  the  soul  is  according  to  the  warmth  of  love  main- 
tained in  fellowship  with  Qod.     If  this  oonditioa  be 
satisfied,  progress  is  continuous.    The  power  of  truth  U 
not  lessened  by  its  diffusion  over  a  wider  area.  Thoogli 
widening  the  range  of  its  action,  it  retams  its  ori^oal 
energy.  Applied  here  to  one  mass,  and  there  to  another, 
the  action  of  the  leaven  of  righteousness  is  still  tin 
same.    It  may  seem  as  if  differept  examples  of  it» 
operation  were  only  isokted  occurrences,  having  little 
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connection  ivith  each  other.  Bat  it  is  not  so.  Sepa- 
rated though  they  be  by  a  vide  interval,  they  are  work- 
ing towards  a  common  centre,  and  outwards  to  a  fixed 
eircumference.  They  have  definite  relations  to  the 
vorld  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  world's  history.  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  onto  leaven,  which  a  woman 
took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole 
iras  leavened.*' 

This  kingdom  is  advancing  in  secret,  preparing  for  a 
glorious  revelation  of  its  extent  and  excellence.  It  is 
not  a  kingdom  of  might,  but  of  something  greater ;  for 
might  were  the  mere  overwhelming  of  human  weakness 
with  the  penalty  due  to  human  sinfulness.  It  is  not  a 
kingdom  gained  by  bribing  men  to  enter  an  irksome 


service,  but  a  kingdom  of  grace,  where  subjection  itself 
is  esteemed  the  highest  privilege.  It  is  a  kingdom  of 
truth,  begun  in  the  manifestation  of  truth,  extended  by 
its  acceptance  among  men— truth  the  grandest  concern- 
ing the  gioiy  of  the  divine  nature,  carrying  in  it  purpose 
and  provision  for  the  good  of  the  human  race.  This 
is  truth  which,  when  once  accepted,  gains  the  assent  of 
the  whole  nature,  convincing  the  intellect,  satisfying  the 
conscience,  elevating  all  the  motives.  This  is  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  "  in  our  sinful  world.  It  is  a  king- 
dom of  purity  over  which  God  reigns  with  joy,  and  upon 
which  the  light  of  his  favour  shall  continue  to  shine 
through  eternal  ages,  when  the  confusion  and  corruption 
of  earth  are  over  and  gone. 


CLIMATE  OF  THE  LAKE  BEOIOV. 


HE  climatic  influences  of  vast  bodies  of  salt 
water,  like  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
I    have  long  been  understood.    The  eflfect  of 
small  inland  bodies  of  fresh  water  in  avert- 
ing early  autumnal  frosts  has  also  been  generally  re- 
marked.   But,  as  before  intimated,  meteorologists  do 
not  seem  to  have  observed,  till  recentiy,  that  great  Ukes, 
like  Lake  Michigan  and  Lidce  Superior,  exert  an  influence 
in  deflecting  the  isothermal  lines  which  is  quite  com- 
parable with  that  exerted  by  the  great  oceans  themselves. 
These  lakes,  in  truth,  are  no  inconsiderable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ocean.    Lake  Superior  is  460  miles 
long  and  160  broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of  988  feet    It 
has  a  superficial  area  of  32,000  square  miles.    The  State 
of  Massachusetts  might  stretch  herself  out  at  full  length 
and  bathe  in  its  waters.    Even  then  there  would  be  room 
enough  for  Bhode  Island  at  her  feet  and  Connecticut  at 
her  head,  with  Vermont  stretched  along  her  right  and 
New  Hampshire  on  her  left    Tou  may  take  all  New 
England,  excepting  Maine,  and  hide  it  bodily  beneath 
the  waters  of  this  single  lake.    Lake  Michigan  is  360 
miles  long  and  108  broad,  with  a  mean  depth  of  900  feet 
and  a  superficial  area  of  20,000  square  miles.    Tou  could 
sink  in  this  lake  the  three  States  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland.    Lake  Huron,  with  a  length  of 
270  miles  and  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
has  a  mean  depth  of  300  feet,  a  superficial  extent  equal 
to  th«it  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  would  swallow  up  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Denmark,  including  the  Duchies. 

You  may  embark  upon  a  sea- worthy  steamer  at  Chicago 
and  travel  for  thirty  hours  without  a  sight  of  land ;  and 
after  having  passed  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  entered 
Lake  Superior,  you  may  steam  for  two  days  more  without 
reaching  Superior  City  or  Duluth.  The  voyage  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  around  the  lakes  is  1000  miles ;  from 
BufliEilo  to  Duluth  is  1100  miles,  or  three-fifths  the  dis- 
tance from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 

The  majesty  of  the  tempest  is  little  less  on  the  lakes 
than  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  low  perpetual  moan  of 
the  breaking  waves  along  the  beach  transports  the 


imaginative  listener  to  Long  Branch  or  Nahant  During 
a  summer  day  they  breathe,  like  the  ocean,  a  cooling 
atmosphere  on  every  shore,  while  at  night  the  direction 
of  the  breeze  is  frequently  reversed.  These  are  our 
interior  land  and  sea  breezes.  To  complete  the  analogy, 
our  great  inknd  seas  exhibit  the  fluctuations  of  a  di- 
minutive but  genuine  lunar  tide. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  enormous  masses  of  water 
should  be  materially  elevated  above  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  year  by  three  months  of  summer  weather,  or 
depressed  materially  below  it  by  three  months  of  winter. 
The  land  surfaces  in  the  same  latitudes  attain  far 
greater  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  than  the  lakes.  Two 
reasons  exist  for  this  :  first,  watery  surfaces  absorb  and 
radiate  more  slowly ;  and  secondly,  the  continued 
stirring  of  the  waters  by  the  winds  mixes  the  siurface 
temperature  through  a  depth  of  several  hundred  feet, 
while,  on  the  land,  the  entire  effiect  is  confined  to  a 
superficial  zone  of  about  seventy  to  ninety  feet  The 
normal  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Milwaukee  is  44<>,  and  this  should 
be  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  of  Lake 
Michigan.  In  summer  the  Milwaukee  mean  rises  to 
67^,  while  in  winter  it  sinks  to  22°.  The  water  of  the 
lake,  meanwhile,  rises  in  summer  only  to  46^,  and  sinks 
in  winter  only  to  ASf,  Winds  from  the  lake,  therefore, 
partaking  largely  of  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
must  exert  a  material  influence  in  equalizing  the  land 
temperatures  of  summer  and  winter.  Still  more,  in 
cases  of  extreme  weather,  when  the  land  temperature 
rises  to  95^,  or  sinks  to  30^  below  zero,  must  the  ameli- 
orating influence  of  such  a  vast  body  of  water,  holding 
itself  steadily  at  a  somewhat  uniform  temperature,  be 
most  conspicuously  and  most  beneficially  experienced. 

There  is  one  cause  of  the  mild  temperature  of  deep 
lake  waters  during  the  cold  season  which  probably  has 
been  very  little  considered.  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior  are  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  They 
reach  down  toward  the  internal  fires,  a  distance  which, 
if  measured  through  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  would 
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bring  us  a  veiy  considerable  increase  of  wanatb.  Upcm 
tbe  land  the  influence  of  climatic  changes  does  not  ex- 
tend,  on  the  average,  to  a  greater  depth  than  eighty 
feet.  Beneath  this  we  experience  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature amounting  to  one  degree  for  every  forty-five 
feet  of  descent  According  to  this  law  the  terrestrial 
temperature  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  should  be 
increased  eighteen  degrees.  Were  there  no  mingling 
of  the  deeper  and  shallower  strata  of  the  water,  this 
increase  would  exist  This  amount  of  heat,  neverthe- 
less—with some  abatement,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer — distributed  through  the  entire  depth  of  the 
water,  must  produce  no  inconsiderable  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  general  mass. 

During  the  winter,  therefore,  Lake  Michigan  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  natural  stove,  holding  and  slowly 
radiating  the  heat  absorbed  during  summer  from  the 
solar  fires,  eked  out  by  an  unfailing  accession  of  heat 


from  beneath  yielded  by  the  reservoir  of  igneoos  force 
imprisoned  within  the  earth.  When,  on  a  stingily 
wintry  morning,  we  behdd  the  steam  ascending  from 
the  whole  sniiaoe  of  tiie  placid  lake,  we  witness  an 
analogy  to  the  vessel  of  water  steaming  over  our  house- 
hold fires,  which  is  more  literal  and  more  striking  than 
we  have  dared  to  imagine. 

Such  vast  and  efficient  compensators  of  dimatie 
extremes,  situated  in  the  interior  of  continents,  reKoiog 
broad  areas  from  the  waste  snpiemacy  of  smnmer  heats 
and  wintiy  frosts,  seem  like  inteipositicHis  of  ProrideDoe 
to  adapt  the  worid  to'  the  bodily  necessities  of  its 
inhabitants.  Such  beneficent  equalisen  are  ail  gxeat 
lakes ;  and  such,  not  less  strikingly,  are  these  vast  seas 
strewn  through  the  midst  of  the  lands  which  were  the 
home  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  our  laoe— tbe 
Mediterranean,  the  Black,  and  Caspian  seas.— Pro* 
fessqr  A,  WinchdL 
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jIFE,  in  the  case  of  most  of  us,  is  made  up 
of  a  host  of  littie  things,— littie  duties, 
little  services,  littie  enjoyments ;  each,  by 
itself,  being  very  smaJl  indeed,  but,  all 
combined,  forming  an  aggregate  which  is  beyond  con- 
ception grand.  In  nothing  whatever  is  true  superiority 
of  character  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  a  man's 
treatment  of  life's  littie  things.  By  one  dass  of  triflers, 
a  few  of  the  least  of  these  littie  matters  are  attended  to 
as  if  they  alone  were  great ;  and  when  this  is  unhappily 
the  case,  the  microscopic  eye  becomes  gradually  more 
and  more  microscopic,  till  it  loses  all  power  of  perceiving 
anything  that  is  bulkier  than  the  smallest  of  trifles. 
By  another  class  of  idlers  the  small  is  despised  as  if  it 
were  unworthy  of  any  notice ;  and  hence,  life,  which,  in 
general,  is  so  much  occupied  about  littie  things,  is  frit- 
tered away  in  the  vain. expectation  of  great  things  yet 
to  come.  In  marked  contrast  with  both  of  these  classes, 
the  wise  and  earnest  Christian  will  seek  to  estimate 
rightiy  all  the  circumstances  of  his  lot  He  will  neither 
so  idolize  the  minute  as  to  overlook  the  great,. for  in 
the  light  of  God's  presence  he  shall  see  the  small  and 
the  great  according  to  their  actual  relative  importance ; 
neither  will  he  permit  himself  to  despise  tbe  day  of 
small  things,  for  the  greatness  of  the  great  God  who 
has  entrusted  him  with  these  littie  services  makes  the 
smallest  task  most  weighty. 

Nature,  in*  all  its  departments,  is  showing  us  con- 
stantiy  the  vast  power  of  littie  things.  How  often  do 
we  see  the  diy  fields  in  spring  thirsting  for  the  refreshing 
showers ;  and  when,  in  due  time,  the  river  of  God,  which 
rises  amid  the  waters  that  lie  above  the  firmament,  is 
turned  upon  the  parched  ground,  it  is  greatiy  enriched, 
and  the  little  bills  instantiy  rejoice  on  every  side. 
Plants,  animals,  and  the  atmosphere  itself  respond  at 


once  to  the  reviving  visitation.  What  mighty  power  is 
this  which  is  able  to  cover  the  frboe  of  universal  nature 
so  speedily  with  such  a  f^adsome  'smile?  Mighty 
power  l-4t  is  nothing  but  a  multitude  of  tiny  drops, 
any  one  of  which,  by  itself,  could  have  efiected  nothing, 
but  the  aggi^egate  of  whidi  has  accomplished  all  that 
we  see.  What  could  be  slighter  than  a  sin^  mo- 
drop  ?  and  yet,  what  is  more  powerful  than  a  shower  is 
spring? 

And  this  is  merely  a  sample  of  God's  way  throughout 
Nature.  Look,  for  another  instance,  at  the  mighty 
ocean,  and  at  the  strange  walls  with  which  its  lesttes 
strugghngs  are  in  many  places  restrained.  The  divine 
hand,  when  it  separated  the  dry  land  from  the  set, 
girdled  in  the  aggressive  ocean  witii  a  prison-wall  of  tbe 
tiniest  sand-grains.  The  most  sensitive  nerve  in  tbe 
human  finger  could  not  detect  any  weight  in  one  (^  these 
littie  blocks  with  which  God  has  built  up  a  most  ^k- 
tive  rampart  to  confine  the  restiess  heaving  of  the 
dangerous  sea.  ''Fear  ye  not  me?  saith  the  Loid: 
will  ye  not  tremble  at  my  presence,  which  have  pUoed 
the  sand  for  the  bound  of  the  sea  by  a  peipetnal  decree, 
that  it  cannot  pass  it ;  and  thou^  the  waves  tber»f 
toss  themselves,  yet  can  they  not  prevail ;  though  they 
roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it  ?  "  (Jer.  v.  22). 

Science,  too,  teaches  us  the  importuios  of  oommonlj 
neglected  trifles.  Science,  indeed,  recognizes  no  such 
thing  as  a  trifle.  Every  fact,  no  matter  how  apparently 
insignificant,  she  accounts  worthy  of  her  most  caiefoi 
attention ;  and  it  is  owing  to  her  admirably  patient 
study  of  the  most  trifling  things  that  modem  sdeno^ 
has  been  able  to  win  her  astonishing  victories.  Modem 
commerce,  too,  is  equally  characterized  by  her  attention 
to  the  formerly  ne^ected  trifles.  How  many  piosperoos 
business  men  are  thriving  on  their  business  maxim  of 
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"snnll  profits  and  quick  retnmB.'*  They  find  that  it 
pays  Uiem  better  to  have  a  penny  profit  on  each  trans- 
action of  a  million,  than  to  seek  a  pomid  of  profit  on 
each  tnosaction  of  a  thonsand. 

Providence  is  everywhere  teaching  ns  the  grave  im- 
portance of  what  are  aoconnted  little  mattenr.  The 
more  &miliar  that  any  man  hecomes  with  history  and 
biography,  the  less  dtspoeed  shall  he  be  to  affirm  c^  any 
circuiDstanoe  whatever  that  it  is  an  insignificant  trifla 
He  has  learned  bat  little,  if  he  has  not  discovered  that 
there  is  no  event  which  may  not  unexpectedly  become 
the  pivot  aronnd  which  the  gravest  circomstances  of  a 
life  or  of  an  age  mi^  revoho.  Could  anything  be  more 
insigoificant  than  the  preference  of  a  shaven  to  an  un* 
shaven  chin  ?  And  yet,  this  same  paltry  matter  turned 
ont  to  be  the  most  serious  of  all  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Louis  YIL  of  Fmnce,  for  it  led  to  the  disgust 
and  separation  of  his  queen ;  and  this  again  issued 
finally  in  the  En^h  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 
and  to  the  centuries  of  international  war— centuries 
which  drenched  the  fields  of  France  with  the  best  blood 
of  both  countries. 

We  shall  have  missed  one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  late  Franco-Prussian  War,  if  we  have  not  been 
reminded  of  the  importance  of  attending  to  little  things. 
No  trifle  was  aocoimted  by  the  Qermans  to  be  too 
minute  for  thdr  careful  considexation ;  and  for  this 
ti)ey  have  had  their  reward.  The  trifles  were  too  often 
left  by  the  French  to  take  care  for  themselves ;  and  of 
this  ni^lect  they  have  had  to  bear  the  consequences* 
The  man  who  wisely  attends  to  small  matters  as  well 
as  to  great,  may  count  on  success  as  far  as  it  is  per- 
mitted to  man  to  count  on  it;  but  the  man  who 
arranges  only  for  the  great  things,  while  he  neglects 
the  little,  shall  assuredly  fall  through  his  neglect  of 
these  little  things. 

And,  what  is  of  more  consequence  to  us  than  all  that 
we  can  glean  from  our  observation  of  nature  or  of  provi- 
dence, the  Word  of  God  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
vanity  which  afiects  to  despise  small  things.  The 
kingdom  of  CM-— the  grandest  manifestation  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  world— is  likened  in  its  begin- 
nings to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  is  the  least  of 
2UI  seeds ;  and  this,  whether  we  look  at  it  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  the  individual  or  in  the  world.  The  instru- 
ments who  were  selected  to  establish  it  were  not  the 
worldly  wise,  the  mighty,  or  the  noble ;  but  God  chose 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise, 
the  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
which  are.  Nay,  what  was  the  foundation  on  which  the 
magnificent  superstructure  was  made  to  rest,  but  the 
very  stone  which  all  the  builders  had  agreed  to  reject 
as  too  slight  to  be  built  into  the  work  at  all— a  stone 
disallowed  universally  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and 
precious  7 

In  the  Christian's  cultivation  of  personal  c'naracter 
much  mischief  is  wrought  through  tiie  unwise  neglect 
<tf  little  things.    In  regard,  for  instance,  to  the  economi- 


cal expenditure  of  our  time,  we  often  waste  the  mo- 
ments ;  and  then  we  have  to  regret  that  the  years  have 
not  been  wisely  spent  We  ibiget  that  wasted  moments 
involve  the  waste  of  years.  As  the  summer  is  but  the 
aggregate  of  so  many  sunbeams,  so  a  fruitful  life  is  but 
the  sum-total  of  so  many  devoted  moments ;  and  if  the 
moment  by  itself  be  as  insignificant  as  a  solitary  sun- 
beam, the  persevering  dedication  of  all  the  moments 
will  make  the  life  as  glorious  as  any  summer  with  its 
flowers  and  ripening  fruits.  We  have  not,  then,  an 
entire  lifetime  to  lay  in  one  gift  on  €k)d's  altar ;  nay,  we 
have  not  an  hour— we  have  only  a  single  moment,  and 
after  that  another  moment ;  and  if  each  passing  mo- 
ment be  spent  with  God,  the  aggregate  life  shall  be 
that  of  an  Enoch,  with  its  end  as  truly  blessed.  We 
might  have  quoted  here  the  familiar  proverb,  ''Take 
care  of  the  pence,  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves;" but,  in  truth,  the  proverb  does  not  really 
apply  to  the  case.  In  regard  to  time  and  lifb  we  have 
no  such  things  as  pounds,  we  have  only  pence  ;  and  if  a 
,  man  do  not  set  himself  to  save  the  penny,  he  shall 
i  never  have  opportunity  to  save  anything  greater.  None 
.  of  us  has  a  month,  none  of  us  has  an  hour,  none  of  us 
;  has  more  than  the  passing  moment  to  redeem  for  God. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  regard  to  every 
'  department  of  Christian  faithfulness.  This  grandest 
of  characters  is  best  cultivated  by  a  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  minute  duties;  and  it  is  amid  these  littie 
matters  that  its  higher  d^ees  are  most  strikingly  dis- 
played. Faithfulness  in  this  life  is  always  shown  by 
faithfulness  in  "  a  very  littie ; "  and  equally  so  is  un- 
faithfulness. The  very  insignificance  of  the  matter, 
in  itself,  gives  opportunity  for  manifesting  our  most 
reverent  recognition  of  the  awful  authority  (A  him  who 
has  been  pleased  to  appoint  it.  Any  duty  is  a  duty, 
simply  because  God  makes  it  so;  and  we  can  more 
readily  display  the  spirit  of  true  obedience,  by  our  de- 
voted attention  to  those  things  which  have  nothing  to 
commend  them  to  our  reverence  but  that  he  has  ap- 
pointed them. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  de- 
posits in  savings*-banks  is  made  by  persons  in  receipt  of 
small  incomes.  In  such  cases  the  weekly  saving  is,  by 
itself,  an  insignificant  trifle.  Still  the  prudent  owners  do 
not  despise  their  trifles;  and  because  they  do  not,  the 
united  trifles  make  many  an  old  age  comfortable  and 
independent  In  a  similar  way.  Christian  usefulness  is 
found  to  depend  much  less  on  unusual  opportunities  or 
abilities,  than  on  a  sedulous  improvement  of  the  little 
that  a  man  has,  however  commonplace  it  be.  Wc  can 
suppose  a  case— happily  no  uncommon  one — ^in  which  a 
humble  man  humbly  estimates  his  own  very  moderate 
capabilities,  and  accepts  his  little  tasks  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  strength  and  skill  of  a  feeble  worker 
like  himself.  As  he  works  on,  his  original  capacities 
expand  by  exercise,  and  God  rewards  his  faithfulness 
in  littie  things  by  gradually  trusting  him  with  more; 
until,  at  last,  when  death  calls  him  from  a  sphere  of 
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useful  service,  which  he  had  both  created  and  adorned, 
he  is  bewailed  on  earth  by  bereaved  fellow-men,  and 
welcomed  to  the  everlasting  mansions  with  the  *'  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant!"  And  we  can 
suppose  another  case— unhappily  no  uncommon  one— in 
which  a  man,  much  more  highly  gifted  than  the  first, 
has  formed  a  less  modest  estimate  of  his  own  abilities, 
has  despised  the  apparent  trifles  entrusted  to  him,  and, 
as  years  went  past,  has  still  more  haughtily  despised 
the  trifles,  waiting  ifor  some  grand  opportunity  of  doing 
greater  things,  till  death  too  caUs  him  away  unwept 
from  a  place  which  he  merely  cumbered,  his  chief  service 
consisting  in  the  illustration  which  he  furnishes  that, 
while  devoted  faithfulness  may  make  the  last  in  gift 
the  first  in  service,  the  proud  contempt  of  little  things 
may  make  the  first  in  gift  the  last  in  fruitfulness. 

If,  then,  we  be  faithfiil  in  the  little,  we  shall  certainly 
be  entrusted  with  more ;  but  to  be  entrusted  with  more 
than  we  now  have,  withoxU  the  faUhfulnes9^Kcd  it  is 
this  for  which  the  idler  is  always  waiting— would  simply 
be,  as  old  Gumfd  states  it,  to  get  a  greater  capital  in 
hand  with  which  to  drive  a  brisker  trade  for  helL 

We  may  allow  ourselves  to  overlook  the  trifles,  but 
Satan  does  not  He  knows  their  value,  and  he  so  uses 
them  that  our  most  imminent  dangers  often  lie  in  the 
insignificant  circumstances  of  our  lot  Temptation, 
when  resisted,  involves  more  or  less  of  conflict ;  and  the 
peculiar  danger  of  a  temptation  sometimes  lurks  in  the 
fact  that  its  subject-matter  seems  too  slight,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  careless  man,  to  warrant  his  making  much  ado 
about  it  Slight !— perhaps  so  ;  but  the  doing  of  the 
slightest  act  may  indicate  the  obedience  or  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  agent;  and  either  of  these  is  no  trifle.  It  is 
the  very  thinness  of  the  face  which  makes  it  possible  to 
insert  the  wedge  into  very  narrow  chinks;  but  when  it  is 
once  inserted,  no  one  knows  what  it  may  accomplish 
after  it  is  driven  home.  The  slightest  impropriety  may 
prepare  the  way  for  another  which  shall  be  a  degree 
more  grave,  and  that  again  for  its  successor;  until,  at 
last,  a  Judas,  who  began  with  merely  filching  a  trifling 
coin  out  of  a  bag,  may  end  by  selling  his  Redeemer's 
life  for  gold.  We  have  all  read  the  Eastern  story  of  the 
imprisoned  sage  who  directed  a  beetle  to  be  set  on  the 
wall  of  his  tower,  with  the  slenderest  of  threads  attached 
to  its  little  body,  which  it  dragged  upwards  till  it 
reached  the  prisoner's  hand.  By  means  of  the  thread 
thus  procured,  the  prisoner  drew  up  a  cord,  and  by  the 
cord  a  rope,  and  by  the  rope  a  ladder;  till  the  trifling 
apparatus  which  an  insect  could  carry  on  its  back  was 
made  to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  sage.  As 
John  Newton  puts  it,  no  man  could  kindle  a  green  log 
at  once  by  means  of  a  candle ;  but  if  he  lay  a  few  dry 
chips  between  the  candle  and  the  log,  he  may  bum  the 
green  log  to  ashes.  And  the  little  matters  which  are  so 
apt  to  be  overlooked  are  like  the  dry  chips  which  our 
enemy  often  uses  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  souls.  Ah,  it 
is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  despise  the  trifles !  Qod 
makes  much  of  them;  Satan  makes  much  of  them;  and 


he  who  wiU  only  use  his  own  eyes  on  what  ti  tn&spiring 
round  about  him  will  soon  learn,  what  Bishop  BaUer 
seems  to  have  learned,  that  ''the  greatest  evils  in  life 
have  had  their  rise-firom  somewhat  which  was  titonght  of 
too  little  importance  to  be  attended  to." 

Tes,  the  small  may  be  as  truly  said  to  involve  tlie 
great,  as  the  great  may  be  said  to  include  the  small; 
and  this  principle,  which  we  have  been  seeking  to  spplj 
in  a  practical  way  to  the  cultivation  of  Ohiistian  char- 
aeter,  may  be  equally  applied'  to  the  Church  as  composed 
of  individual  members.  To  the  Church  has  been  en- 
trusted a  peculiar  work— how  important  it  is  we  ma; 
learn  by  the  light  of  the  dying  Redeemer's  croes ;  and 
for  the  doing  of  this  work  she  has  been  endowed  with 
special  gifts.  Now,  what  is  the  Church  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  her  many  members  7  The  responsibilities  of  the 
body  rest  on  each  member  according  to  bis  place  and 
station ;  the  character  of  the  .body  will  be  tiiat,  and 
nothing  else  than  that,  which  results  from  the  character 
of  the  units  that  compose  it  There  is  no  single  member 
of  the  Church  who  is  so  absolutely  insignificint  that  bis 
spirit  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the  Church,  and 
his  lowly  life-work  does  not  influence  the  sum-total  of 
her  labours,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  His  infln- 
enoe  may  be  happy,  or  it  may  be  unhappy;  but  to  some 
extent  it  tells.  Though,  then,  each  unit,  viewed  apart, 
may  be  as  impotent  for  good  as  a  single  rain-drop  in 
summer,  yet,  if  each  Christian  were  to  set  his  heart  on 
accomplishing  all  that  he  can,  and  if  he  were  peisever- 
ingly  to  operate  in  a  certain  definite  direction,  in  harmony 
with  his  fellows,  however  insignificant  the  influence  of  the 
unit  might  be,  what  a  magnificent  result  would  foUow 
from  the  efforts  of  the  whole ! 

The  humble  man,  of  course,  invariably  forms  a  veiy 
modest  estimate  of  his  own  place  and  power;  and  the 
more  graciously  humble  he  is,  the  more  modest  will  his 
self-estimate  ever  be.  But  out  of  this  excellent  spirit  a 
dangerous  temptation  may  arise.  A  man  may  &ncj 
himself  to  be  so  insignificant,  and  his  efforts  to  be  so 
very  worthless,  that  he  and  his  influence  are  tiie 
smallest  of  trifles,  and  it  shall  matter  little  whether  he 
attempt  to  do  his  appointed  work  or  not  Take  heed, 
my  reader,  of  this  mock  humility.  Tour  tempter  maj 
look  like  the  brightest  of  the  angels  of  light,  bat  his 
real  name  is  Unbelief,  not  Humility.  What  yon  fed  in 
regard  to  yourself^  every  Christian  may  equiJly  feel  in 
regard  to  his  work ;  and  if  every  Christian  were  to  n^eet 
his  duties  because  he  feels  himself  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge them,  how  shall  Jacob  ever  be  made  to  arise  I 
No,  no ;  cherish  those  modest  thoughts  of  yourself^  f^ 
they  are  all  true ;  but  dismiss  your  unworthy  thoogbts 
of  Christ,  for  these  are  false.  His  power  is  sudi  that, 
even  with  you,  he  can  accomplish  anything.  There  is  no 
duty  to  which  you  are  really  called  that  you  are  not  quite 
able  to  discharge,  with  Christ  strengthening  you.  What* 
ever  you  may  be,  God  is  "  able  to  make  all  grace  aboood 
towards  you,  that  ye,  always  having  all-suffidency  in  all 
things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work."    Your  sense 
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of  impotence  is  rightly  used  when  it  sends  you,  in  bnmble 
&itb,  to  Christ  for  hdp ;  but  you  abuse  it,  if  you  are  led 
by  it  to  bury  your  talents  in  the  earth,  and  thereby  to  earn 
the  slothful  servants  doom.  Throughout  the  whole 
economy  of  grace— in  the  service  of  the  Christian  as  well 
as  in  the  frank  foigiveness  of  the  sinner— grace  is  reign- 
ing ;  and  God  delights  to  employ  the  self-emptied  little 
ones  for  the  doing  of  his  greatest  works. 

Indeed,  there  is  a  peculiar  advantage,  as  well  as  a 
peculiar  disadvantage,  connected  with  mediocrity,  or 
even  urith  unusual  paucity  of  gift  The  feebly  gifted 
may,  perhaps  more  readily  than  others,  be  the  most 
faithful ;  and  it  is  fSsithfdness,  not  amount  of  gift,  that 
receives  the  reward.  It  is  generally  the  widows,  with 
nothing  more  than  theur  bare  two  mites,  who  fling  the 
unbroken  sum  into  the  treasury  of  Qod.  The  rich  man 
more  rarely  goes  this  length ;  it  is  so  easy  for  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  casting  into  the  treasury  something  hand- 
some out  of  his  abundance.  The  widow's  gift  has  found 
thousands  of  imitators  since  the  gospel  story  recorded  it ; 
bat  almost  all  the  donors  have  been  quite  as  poor  as  she. 
And  the  same  prindple  applies  to  Christian  service  of 
every  kind.  Art  thou  but  feebly  gifted  then  7  Be  not 
discoiuaged  because  of  this.  The  highest  honours  of  the 
kingdom  are  not  thereby  placed,  by  a  single  hair-breadth, 
further  beyond  your  reach.  Seek  to  make  up  your  lack 
of  gift  with  extraordinary  devotedness  of  love ;  and  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  hinder  that  in  your  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  widow,  and  of  myriads  besides,  the  law  of 
the  kingdom  should  receive  another  illustration :  "  Many 
that  are  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first" 

But  whUe  those  who  are  feebly  gifted  may  warrant- 
ably  accept  the  encouragement  which  lies  in  this,  they 
should  take  along  with  it  a  warning  which  is  specially 
directed  to  themselves.  If  they  may  most  readily  excel  in 
faithfulness,  when  they  decide  to  be  fSaithf ul,  they  may, 
in  the  absence  of  this  decision,  be  most  readily  tempted 
to  extreme  unfaithfulness..  It  was  not  the  man,  in  the 
parable,  who  had  five  talents,  nor  the  man  who  had  two, 
but  the  man  who  had  only  one  talent,  that  went  and  hid 
it  My  feebly  gifted  brother,  the  two  extremes  lie  before 
us;  and  we  can  best  escape  our  peculiar  danger  by  gird- 
ing our  l(»ns  to  enter  the  lists  and  contend  for  our 
I^eculiar  prize.  Are  our  endowments  feeble,  and  have 
we  been  entrusted  with  but  one  talent,  or  perhaps  with 
only  the  fraction  of  one  ?— there  is  all  the  more  need 
tliat  we  do  not  divide  our  poor  little  sum,  but  cast  it 
undiminished  into  the  treasury  of  God. 

And  though,  with  such  devoted  faithfulness,  our  gift 
may  be  manifestly  feeble,  our  faithful  employment  of  it 
can  never  be  in  vain.  The  gracious  God  shall  accomplish 
by  us  that  which  he  pleases.  It  is  by  the  multitude  of 
humble  devoted  souls  that  his  work  is  carried  on  from 
age  to  age ;  souls  which  combine  the  twin-graces  of  de- 
pendence and  decision.  In  past  geologic  ages,  great 
monsters  of  living  things  have  moved  upon  this  earth, 
or  have  swum  amid  its  waters ;  and  not  a  few  of  them 
tiave  left  their  tremendous  relics,  to  show  us  a  speci-  | 


men  of  the  creatures  which  once  existed  on  our  globe. 
But  in  the  same  ages  there  lived,  and  wrought,  and 
died,  myriads  of  minute  atoms,  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible ;  and  yet  the  presence  of  these  tiny  creatures  has, 
beyond  all  comparison,  told  more  powerfully  on  this 
globe  than  ail  the  huge  monsters  which  have  lived  upon 
it  And  so  is  it,  in  an  important  sense,  with  Christian 
life  and  labour.  It  is  not  its  few  great  men  who  give 
character  to  an  age ;  it  is  the  myriad  multitude  of  the 
unknown  little  ones.  Indeed,  the  great  men  of  any  age 
are  extensively  powerful  chiefly  through  the  influence 
which  they  exert  on  the  many  small.  Since,  then,  we 
cannot  each  be  like  a  megalosaurus,  to  excite  admira- 
tion among  our  contemporaries,  and  to  astonish  those 
who  come  after  us  with  our  gigantic  remains,  let  us  each 
be  content  to  be  the  diatom  which  God  has  made  us  ; 
and  let  us  seek  to  serve  his  will  with  perfect  faithful- 
ness in  our  little  spheres,  operating  chiefly  through  our 
prayers  and  the  influence  of  a  uniformly  holy  life ;  and 
it  shall  be  again  seen  that  the  races  of  tiny  creatures 
have  a  grander  work  to  do  on  earth  than  the  races  of 
monsters. 

The  historian  Motley,  speaking  of  national  progress, 
says  that  <' empires  are  built  up  or  undermined  by 
the  ceaseless  industry  of  obscure  multitudes,  often 
slightly  observed  or  but  dimly  comprehended."  We 
venture  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
Her  special  character  in  any  age  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  her  myriads  of  unnoticed  little  ones  ;  and  if 
these  little  ones  should  allow  themselves  to  neglect  their 
service  or  should  fall  from  the  faith,  the  work  of  the 
Church  would  be  left  undone,  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
would  become  apostate.  Let  none  of  us,  then,  presume 
to  undervalue  the  unnoticed  and  the  unknown ;  and  we 
are  really  despising  the  whole  dass  if  we  neglect  the 
little  services  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
ourselves,  because  we  think  them  trifling.  Let  us  ac- 
cept these  duties  out  of  Christ's  own  hand,  since  they 
are  his  appointment  for  us ;  and  let  us  attend  to  them 
as  thereby  rendering  obedience  to  the  Lord  who  bought 
us,  and  they  shall  cease  to  look  little  in  our  eyes.  His 
glory  shall  cover  them  with  glory.  Frcm  Christ  and 
to  Christ  will  make  the  meanest  act  of  service  noble, 
though  it  were  but  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  to 
a  thirsty  brother ;  from  sdf  and  for  sdf  would  make 
the  most  brilliant  service  mean.  And  a  service  of  our 
own  selecting  would  always  aim  at  our  own  glory,  rather 
than  our  Lord's.  For  aught  we  know,  the  very  brightest 
crown  in  heaven  shall  be  accorded  to  some  lowly  servant 
who  was  most  faithful  in  little  things. 

Some  one  has  said  that  power  is  best  shown  by  the 
easy  handling  of  great  things,  but  that  love  is  best 
shown  by  careful  attention  to  the  small  God's  power 
and  God's  love  are  thus  manifested  towards  ourselves. 
«  He  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  our  help" — such  is  his 
power ;  he  numbereth  the  hairs  of  our  head— such  is 
his  love.  It  is  not  the  proofs  of  our  power  that  God  is 
asking  at  our  hands,  but  the  fruits  of  our  love.    How, 
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then,  could  our  love  be  better  jhown  than  by  a  constant 
and  most  careful  attention  tt  his  ivill  in  little  things  ? 
And  the  more  trifling  these  little  things  seem  to  be,  the 
better  may  love  be  shown  in  the  painstaking  devoted- 
ness  which  sets  itself  to  please  him  perfectly. 

A  discipline  of  this  kind,  which  tests  us,  and  which 
educates  us  by  means  of  little  things,  is  the  discipline 
that  best  befits  our  present  condition.  We  are  here 
on  earth  to  be  tested,  and  character  is  best  discerned 
by  means  of  little  matters ;  just  as  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  balance  is  shown  by  means  of  the  smallest  weights. 
We  are  here  also  to  be  trained ;  and  this  education  is 
best  accomplished  by  means  of  apparent  trifles.  Oiur 
*  mental  and  moral  range  is  so  very  narrow,  that  to  ele- 
yate  or  depress  us  to  any  great  extent  would  only  be  to 
take  us  beyond' our  compass  altogether.  We  cannot 
bear  joys  that  are  very  great,  any  more  than  we  can 
endure  sorrows  that  are  too  heavy.  Our  capacity  for 
either  is  limited ;  and  whatever  is  laid  on  us  beyond 
this  capacity  slides  off,  and  becomes  to  us  as  if  it  were 
not.  And  it  is  well  that  we  can  thus  get  rid  of  it ;  for 
if  we  could  retain  it,  the  too  violent  emotion  would 
exhaust  us,  and  its  equally  [violent  reaction  would  con- 
tinue to  exhaust  us.  While,  therefore,  a  series  of  great 
sorrows  would  crush  us,  if  we  did  not  escape  by  becom- 
ing callous,  a  series  of  great  joys  would  also  crush  us, 
and  this  no  less  completely.  From  all  this,  and  from 
several  other  evils  which  would  attend  a  discipline 
limited  to  the  most  weighty  matters,  we  are  delivered 
by  our  present  admirable  discipline  of  trifles.  By  means 
of  these,  when  properly  met,  we  can  be  as  profitably  ex- 
ercised as  we  could  have  been  by  the  most  stupendous 
matters ;  while  yet  we  are  not  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  them.  ^<  There  is  nothing,  sir,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson  to  Boswell,  <<  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature 
as  man.  It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  attain 
the  great  art  of  having  as  little  misery  and  as  much 
happiness  as  possible." 

Let  no  man,  then,  affect  to  despise  the  trifling  duties 
of  daily  life.  Wherein  does  Christian  courtesy  consist 
but  in  a  considerate  attention  to  ten  thousand  little 
things !  One  man  goes  through  life,  castmg  gleams  of 
sunshine  on  all  who  come  within  his  reach ;  another 
man,  equally  moral,  and,  so  far  as  great  principles  are 
concerned,  equally  good,  goes  along  his  life-path,  irritat- 
ing all  who  come  near  him,  wounding  the  delicate 
sensibilities  of  many,  an  annoyance  to  most,  a  help  and 
a  comfort  to  very  few.  What  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  two  men  ?  At  bottom,  the  difference  may 
seem  to  be  very  small  indeed,  for  it  lies  mainly  in  the 
different  estimates  which  the  two  have  formed  of  little 
things.  The  two  pots  of  predoos  ointment  would  give 
forth  an  equally  sweet  savour,  were  it  not  that  the 
perfume  of  the  one  is  overpowered  by  the  putrefying 
carcasses  of  a  few  very  small  flies ;  but  the  tiny  atoms 
ore  quite  enough  to  "  cause  the  ointment  of  the  apothe- 
cary to  send  forth  a  stinking  savour."  It  is  the  part, 
then,  of  the  Christian,  not  only  to  make  his  life  a 


perfume,  but  to  see  that  the  pleasaiit  savour  i»  not 
corrupted  by  any  '<  dead  flies." 

"A  trifle  makes  a  dream— a  trifle  breaks,"  sa^ 
Tennyson ;  and  our  present  life  has  much  of  the  dream- 
like in  it  It  is  like  a  dream  in  this  respect,  at  least, 
that  any  one  amcmg  a  myriad  of  daily  trifles  may  torn 
the  life  into  another  course,  as  readily  as  the  slightest 
trifle  may  give  a  new  shape  to  the  dream  of  a  doziDg 
sleeper.  Nay  more,  if  our  lives  be  happy,  they  shall 
owe  their  happiness  to  the  ri^t  employment  of  miflions 
of  trifles ;  if  wretched,  they  shall  have  been  made  so  bj 
our  misuse  or  neglect  of  tiiflea.  A  hofy,  happy,  sucoess* 
f ul  life  is  a  life  which  has  been  fiuthfiil  to  God  in  little 
matters;  a  wasted  life  has  been  wasted  only  because  the 
trifles  were  overlooked. 

Superior  wisdom  of  a  certain  kind  is  not  enough. 
Many  a  magnificent  scheme  (tf  benevdoDoe  or  of  sodai 
reform  has  been  set  afloat  with  mudi  care  and  kindly 
wisdom,  and  ere  the  noUe- looking  barque  was  well 
lannched,  it  came  to  shipwreck.  The  concocter  of  the 
scheme,  amiable,  thoughtful,  and  enthusiastic,  was  per- 
haps a  man  of  the  study  rather  than  the  maiket-place; 
and  he  therefore  took  cognizance  only  of  great  priodpks 
in  the  formation  of  his  plans,  despising  the  rifles  as  too 
slight  for  notice.  But  the  Bmallest  leak  may  suffice  to^ 
sink  a  noble  ship ;  and  the  despised  trifles  are  sme  to 
take  ample  vengeance  in  the  long-run.  And  when 
they  do  so,  they  will  be  too  strong  for  the  wise  mao  and 
his  wisest  theories;  and,  unless  be  deign  to  oonsolt 
them,  they  will  doom  his  devices  to  a  speedy  collapse. 

The  reader  will  scarcely  mistake  us,  as  if  we  weie 
advocating  a  systematic  attention  to  little  matters, 
while  great  interests  are  to  be  neglected.  This  wooU 
be  a  foolish  course  indeed ;  and  yet  it  is  commonly 
enough  pursued.  The  ancient  Pharisees  acted  in  this^ 
spirit  They  scrupulously  paid  their  tithe  of  miot,  and 
aniso)  and  cummin,  while  they  omitted  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  The 
Lord  Jesus  does  not  censure  them,  however,  for 
their  attention  to  the  minute,  but  for  their  n^kct  of 
the  great;  for  he  says,  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  dooe, 
and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  AU  that  ve 
insist  on  is,  that  little  matters  be  not  neglected  because 
they  seem  little.  The  spirit  of  genuine  obedience  niil 
always  lead  a  man  to  say,  '^  I  esteem  all  thy  precept 
concerning  all  things  to  be  right"  (Ps.  cxix.  128). 

There  is  one  department,  however,  into  which  the 
Christian  ought  never  to  permit  secondaiy  matteis  to 
find  an  entrance.  Here  he  is  to  shut  his  eyes  on  everj- 
tbing  but  the  very  greatest  This  unique  spot  is  tbe 
region  of  motive*.  To  multiply  motives  means  reailf 
to  debase  their  character;  to  strengthen  here  is  in  ha 
to  weaken.  The  Christian  must  seek  to  live  undtf  the 
perpetual  constraint  of  one  grand  dominating  motive- 
his  consecration  to  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  as  a  man 
who  is  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  who  has  been  anoini«* 
for  continual  serrice  by  the  Holy  Qhost  In  the  viQ  o^ 
Ood  and  in  the  love  of  Christ  is  he  to  find  his  one  coc- 
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itrainiDg  motjye ;  and  he  shall  be  strong  in  the  Lord 
as  he  perBistently  ignorea  all  additions  to  this  one  ide& 
His  eye  is  to  be  kept  single,  and  his  heart  united.  For 
the  performance  of  any  given  duty,  there  may  easily  be 
found  several  subordinate  reasons  which  the  Christian 
maj  be  tempted  to  add  to  his  one  great  motive,  in  order 
to  strengthen  it,  if  he  find  himself  insufficiently  under 
its  control;  but  let  him  take  heed  how  he  do  so.  In 
adding  his  subordinate  reasons  to  his  one  grand  reaaon, 
he  may  find  that  he  has  not  so  much  added  aa  super- 
seded ;  andy  Uke  the  Galatians,  he  who  began  in  the 
Spirit,  may  soon  fall  so  low  as  to  seek  the  completion  of 
his  work  by  the  flesh.  No,  it  is  much  sa&r  for  us  to 
vsdesA  our  weakness,  and  to  cry  to  the  Strong  for 
strength.  While  th«i  we  dare  not  overlook  the  small 
in  the  matter  of  our  service,  we  dare  not  regard  it  in  the 
motive  for  our  Service.  We  must  act  in  the  spirit  of 
Levi,  "Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his  mother, 
I  have  not  seen  him;  neither  did  he  acknowledge 
his  brethren,  nor  knew  his  own  children"  (Deut 
zzziii.  9). 
If  any  reader  feels  tempted  to  overlook  the  lowly 


little  service  which  alone  may  seem  for  the  present  to- 
be  possible  to  him,  under  the  tiiought  that  he  is  finng , 
away  upon  a  sphere  so  very  htunble,  let  him  ponder  the- 
rebuke  of  an  aged  minister  of  last  century,  given  to  a 
younger  brother  who  had  spokoi  slightingly  of  his  own 
small  country  congregation:  '^  Ah,  my  brother,  you  will 
find  your  congregation  to  have  been  quite  large  enough 
when  you  stand  to  give  aooount  before  the  solemn 
judgment-seat" 

And  if  any  one  be  disheartened  at  finding  that  his 
routine  of  duties  affords  no  opportunity  for  any  but 
the  most  humble  and  commonplace  service,  let  him 
be  encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  blessed  Saviour : 
"  Whosoever  therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least 
commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whoso- 
ever shall  do  and  teach  them,  tiie  same  shall  be  called 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  And  let  us  all 
cultivate  the  spirit  to  which  Dr.  Chalmers  gives  expres- 
sion in  his  diary,  when  hei  prays,  "  Lord,  teach  me  th& 
art  of  extracting  piety /hxm  every  thing  around  me." 

J.  r. 
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HE&E  is  something  strange  and  weird-like 
in  the  account  that  is  here  given  of  the 
doings  of  the  unclean  spirit,  after  he  left 
his  former  habitation.  Knowing,  as  we  do, 
that  the  great  employment  and  delight  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels  is  to  tempt  mankind,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  gone  to  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  population,  where  he  would  find  the  best  field 
for  his  labours ;  those 

"  Scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 
His  most  snccessfrll  war.", 

Instead  of  that,  he  is  represented  as  walking  through 
dry  and  desert  places,  seeking  rest.  One  thing  sug- 
gested by  this  description  is  the  fixed  determination  of 
the  evil  spirit  to  repossess  the  soul  which  for  a  season 
he  has  left.  He  deliberately  shuns  those  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  where  he  might  find  other  victims  to  ensnare 
and  destroy,  and  goes  aside  into  the  wilderness  to  bide 
his  time,  and  mature  his  plans  for  intrenching  himself 
in  his  former  stronghold  more  securely  than  before.  Is 
it  not  a  thought  that  may  well  make  us  tremble,  to 
know  that  these  unseen  enemies  prosecute  their  endea- 
vours to  ruin  souls  with  unflagging  energy  and  stem 
resolve,  and  that  they  will  aUow  no  work,  however 
tempting,  to  divert  them  ftom  their  purpose  ? 

Mother  thing  which  this  representation  of  the  occu- 
pation of  that  evil  spirit  during  the  interim  brings  before 


us,  is  the  terrible  disquietude  and  unrest  ever  associated 
with  sin.  '<He  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none."  There  is  something  awfully 
graphic  in  this  description.  The  bleak  desolation  of  the 
arid  wilderness,  without  a  sound  to  break  the  silence, 
or  a  bhide  of  grass  to  refi^sh  the  weary  eye — the  rest- 
less spirit,  like  some  bird  of  evil  omen,  flitting  incessantly 
to  and  fro— the  deep  longing  for  a  rest  that  never  comes : 
it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  misexy.  And  are  there  not 
the  elements  of  this  misery  in  every  sinnefs  heart  ? 
Has  he  not  left  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  for  broken 
cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water?  Is  he  not  wandering 
through  the  dry  places  of  the  worid,  ciying,  **  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  ?"  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none  ? 
He  may  not,  indeed,  be  fully  sensible,  as  yet,  of  this 
wretchedness  and  unrest  But  when  his  spirit  leaves 
its  mortal  tabernacle,  to  go  out  into  a  dark  eternity, 
it  will  be  like  the  evil  spirit  here  described— seeking^ 
rest,  and  finding  none.  For  rest  there  is  and  can  be 
none  for  those  who  have  forsaken  God.  They  are 
doomed  to  wander  on  for  ever,  weary  and  worn,  having  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  their  foot.  ''  For  the  wicked  are  like 
the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose  watera  cast 
up  mire  and  dirt.  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to 
the  wicked." 

But  mark  this  also.  It  was  when  the  evil  spirit  left 
his  victim  that  he  was  most  painfully  conscious  of  weari- 
ness and  woe^  and  this  was  what  led  him  to  return.    So 
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THE  UNCLEAN  SPIRIT'S  RETURN, 


that  it  would  appear  that  in  the  fallen  angels,  wicked- 
ness has  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  have  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  destroying  souls,  which  serves  to 
mitigate  then:  own  misery.  They  foiget  their  wretch- 
edness for  a  time,  while  they  are  engaged  in  tempting 
others  to  sin,  and  dragging  them  down  to  helL  Is  the 
picture  a  revolting  one  ?  Then  remember  that,  hideous 
as  the  features  of  sin,  when  fully  developed,  may  appear 
to  us  now,  this  is  the  very  image  which  the  lost  shall 
bear  to  all  eternity.  For  then  every  holy  influence  that 
'sinners  now  feel  shall  be  vdthdrawn;  every  salutary 
restraint  removed  ;  sin,  being  finished,  shall  have 
brought  forth  death;  and  the  awful,  irrevocable  sen- 
tence shall  have  gone  forth,  "He  which  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  stilL"  Oh !  may  we  not  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  the  bare  possibility  of  any  of  us  ever  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  such  a  picture,  and  be  roused  to  flee, 
not  only  from  the  wrath,  but  from  the  wickedness  to 
come? 

But  now  let  us  see  what  is  said  of  the  evil  spirit^s 
return.  "  He  saith,  I  will  return  unto  my  house  whence 
I  came  out."  The  unclean  spirit,  restless  and  ill  at 
ease,  is  evidently  impatient  to  return  to  his  former 
quarters.  Like  a  monarch  in  exile,  be  is  eager  to  re- 
gain the  power  that  he  once  possessed.  And  so  he  re- 
turns ;  sooner,  perhaps,  than  he  at  first  intended,  or 
than  he  thinks  altogether  prudent  Stealthily,  it  may 
be,  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  draws  near  to  the  house ; 
for  he  had  been  so  long  an  inmate  of  that  heart,  that  he 
knows  precisely  all  the  approaches  to  it—all  the  doors 
and  windows  by  which  it  may  be  secretly  entered.  And 
as  he  comes,  he  listens,  to  hear  whether  there  is  aught 
of  that  commotion  still  going  on  which  had  begun  when 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire— that  weeping  for  sin, 
that  crying  out  for  fear  of  coming  judgment,  that  earnest 
endeavour  to  put  his  house  in  order.  But  no ;  to  his 
delight,  and  probably  to  his  surprise,  he  finds  that 
things  have  wonderfully  settled  down  since  he  took  his 
departure.    All  is  quiet  now,  and  so  he  enters  in. 

And  in  what  condition  does  he  find  the  heart  he  had 
left?  "Empty,"  as  we  learn  ttom  Matthew;  "swept 
and  garnished,"  as  both  evangelists  tell  us.  It  was 
empty;  for  the  evil  spirit  had  not  been  forcibly  dis- 
po^eiBsed  by  a  Stronger  than  he,  but  had  been  allowed 
quietly  to  withdraw.  And  no  new  tenant  had  been 
invited  to  repUce  the  old ;  no  pure  spirit  had  come  to 
occupy  the  heart  from  which  the  unclean  spirit  had  de- 
parted. And  so  there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  re-entrance ; 
none  to  dispute  his  title  to  resume  his  former  ascend- 
ency within.  And  more  than  that ;  it  is  "  swept  and 
garnished" — a  more  secure  and  attractive  residence 
than  before.  "Sweeping"  describes,  perhaps,  the  put- 
ting away  of  those  gross  and  open  sins  to  which  in 
former  days  the  man  had  been  addicted ;  and  "  garnish- 
ing" may  represent  the  imposing  array  of  moral  duties, 
and  religions  services,  and  pretended  graces,  with  which 
his  soul  was  now  adorned. 

But  it  may  be  said,  How  can  these  be  gratefid  to  an 


unclean  spirit,  whose  very  element  is  sin  ?  Thoogfa  not 
evidences  of  a  saving  change,  sftrely  they  must  render  a 
heart  less  likely  to  be  possessed  by  Satan,  a  less  in- 
viting residence  to  him.  And  in  some  cases  this  is 
undeniably  true.  An  amiable,  pure-minded  yonth, 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  family,  is  a  more  likely  sab- 
ject  of  divine  grace  than  one  reared  in  the  midst  of  open 
profligacy.  But  the  case  here  described  is  very  different 
from  that.  We  have  here  one  in  whom  deep  religioqs 
feeling  has  been  awakened,  and  has  passed  away,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  wretched  form  of  godliness  behind.  Now, 
Satan's  great  object  is  to  secure  his  property ;  and  be 
knows  that  he  is  far  more  sure  of  a  soul  which  has  thu 
undei^ne  a  revolution  that  is  not  true  conversion,  than 
of  one  whose  slumbers  have  never  been  disturbed.  The 
sinner  who  has  never  yet  been  awakened  may  some  day 
be  reached  by  the  arrow  of  conviction,  and  Satan  maj 
lose  his  hold  on  him.  But  one  who  has  been  awakened, 
and  has  satisfied  himself  with  the  gloss  and  varnish  of 
an  outward  reformation,  is  full  of  pride  and  self-right- 
eousness. The  enemy  is  very  sure  of  him.  And  so  he 
rejoices  at  the  sweeping  and  garnishing,  because  he 
hopes  that  this  outside  work  will  supersede  an  inwazd 
change— that,  conscience  being  lulled  asleep,  he  will  have 
no  more  trouble  with  that  soul  again. 

How  many  hearers  of  the  gospel  are  there  who  bsTe 
had  then:  convictions  of  sin,  and  their  fears  of  wrath, 
and  who  have  desired  to  enter  on  a  religious  life !  And 
these  feelings  have  wrought  in  them  a  change  of  some 
sort,  which  they  fondly  hope  is  true  conversion.  Then 
let  them  beware  of  being  satisfied  with  a  superficial  im- 
provement, and  settling  down  with  a  mere  outward 
profession  of  religion,  which  has  neither  life  nor  pover. 
Multitudes  do  this,  and  it  is  all  that  Satan  wants.  Oat 
of  their  false  security,  oh,  how  hard  it  is  ever  to  awake 
them  I  Be  not  content  that  the  demon  of  undeaniiess, 
or  intemperance,  or  Sabbath-breaking,  or  profanity,  or 
avarice,  or  ambition,  or  love  of  pleasure  be  cast  oat 
See  to  it  that  another  Spirit  has  taken  their  place.  Let 
Jesus,  by  his  Spirit,  take  possession  of  your  hearts. 
Seek  to  have  him  ever  there,  and  ever  in  the  highest 
place  ;  and  then  if  Satan  should  return,  there  wiH  be 
no  room  for  him,— he  will  have  no  encouragement  to 
enter.  Nay,  he  will  be  scared  by  the  very  sight  of  a 
Saviour's  countenance,  and  will  flee  away  to  seek  another 
resting-place,  a  more  congenial  home. 

The  end  of  this  dismal  tragedy  is  told  in  one  Initf 
but  awfully  significant  sentence:  the  last  state  of  ihxt 
man  is  worse  than  the  first.  For  the  unclean  spirit, 
overjoyed  at  finding  the  heart  he  had  left  in  a  state  of 
religious  excitement,  and  on  the  very  point  of  throwing 
off  his  authority,  now  quieted  and  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion, a  more  secure  abode  than  ev^,  does  not  enter  in 
at  once  and  take  possession,  but  goes  in  quest  of  part- 
ners with  whom  to  share  the  spoiL  The  house  is  too 
spacious  and  well-fumished  for  one  inhabitant  This  is 
something  too  good  to  be  enjoyed  alone.  He  knows 
this  is  a  cajse  which  he  can  deal  with  at  his  leisure. 


'yORANT  ME,  LORD,  THY  DEAREST  BLESSINOr 
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This  victim  is  fiurly  booked ;  and  yet  he  feels  no  pain, 

niakes  no  straggle  to  be  free,  so  tbat  he  is  not  the  least 

ftfraid  of  losing  him.    He  may  go  in  search  of  mates  to 

enjoy  his  booty  along  with  him,  for  he  runs  no  risk 

of  finding  the   situation   materially  altered  on  his 

retam.    And  so,  taking  to  him  ''  seven  other  spirits 

more  wicked  than  himself,  they  enter  in,  and  dwell 

there :  and  the  last  state  of  that  roan  is  worse  than  the 

first"   This  case  may  be  that  of  a  soul  relapsing,  after 

a  time  of  religious  concern  and  apparent  liveliness,  into 

a  frigid  formalism.    Such  a  state  is  worse— far  worse 

—than  that  unconcern   from  which  he  wa^  at  first 

awakened  \  for  now  he  is  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the 

roots,  his  conscience  seared,  his  heart  hardened,  his 

serious  impressions  all  eflfaced.    Or  it  may  be  the  case 

of  a  soul  arrested  in  a  course  of  sin,  and  filled  with 

sorrow  for  the  past,  but  only  the  sorrow  of  the  world. 

And  then,  after  being  brought  near  to  the  kingdom  of 

God,  and  led  in  some  measure  to  reform  his  life,  old 

habits  and  inclinations  revive,  and  he  goes  back  with 

greater  greediness  than  ever  to  his  former  evil  ways. 

A  sad,  a  well-nigh  hopeless  case,  of  which  the  Apostle 

Peter,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  Jesus,  thus  speaks : 

"  For  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 

world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 

Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and 

overcome,  the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the 

beginning.   For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have 

known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have 

known  it^  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered 

unto  them.    But  it  is  happened  unto  them  according  to 

the  true  proverb,  The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own  vomit 

again;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in 

the  mire." 

What  a  strange  and  startling  revelation  of  the  in- 
>Tsible  world  is  here  given  us  by  Him  who  hath  the  keys 
of  Hades  and  of  death !  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  glimpse— 
a  momentaiy  lifting  of  the  veil ;  yet  how  suggestive  of 
solemn  warning !  Does  it  not  admonish  us  to  beware 
how  we  deal  with  convictions  of  sin  ?  Let  us  not  stifle 
and  suppress  them.  We  maybe  resisting  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  our  own  destruction.  Let  us  not  drive  them 
away  by  plunging  into  the  pleasures  or  engrossing  our- 


selves with  the  business  of  the  world.  Rather,  if  need- 
ful, let  every  other  matter  be  set  aside  until  the  great 
question  of  our  interest  in  Christ  be  settled  once  for  all. 
Let  us  beware  too  of  allowing  our  convictions  gradually 
to  subside  and  wear  away  through  the  lapse  of  time 
without  issuing  in  any  definite  result  For  faded  im- 
pressions, lost  convictions,  are  sure  to  leave  the  soul 
deeper  sunk  in  spiritual  slumber— more  thoroughly  in 
the  power  of  Satan  than  before.  These  words  of  Samuel 
Rutherford  are  true  and  terrible :— "  If  there  be  a  choice 
of  devils,  a  ra^ng  and  a  roaring  devil  is  better  than  the 
calm  and  sleeping  devil  When  the  devil  is  within,  he 
sleepeth  and  is  silent,  and  the  house  or  soul  he  is  in  is 
silent,  and  there  is  a  covenant  with  death  and  heU. 
Now  hell  keepeth  true  to  a  natural  man  for  a  time,  a 
cessation  of  arms  between  the  soul  and  Satan  is  security 
for  a  time ;  but  it  is  not  peace.  The  devil's  war  is 
better  than  the  devil's  peace.  Carnal  hypocrisy  is  a 
dumb  and  silent  thing ;  but  it  is  terrible  to  be  carried 
to  hell  without  any  noise  of  feet  The  wheels  of  Satan's 
chariot  are  oiled  with  carnal  rest,  and  they  go  without 
rattling  or  noise." 

But  even  if  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  we 
have  been  turned  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
still  let  us  be  ever  on  our  guard.  The  enemy  is  bent 
on  regaining  his  lost  hold  over  us.  We  are  not  to 
imagine  that  he  has  left  us  finaUy  never  to  trouble  us 
again.  He  is  only  watching  for  an  opportunity ;  and 
when  he  sees  us  slumbering  and  secure,  he  will  make 
his  assault,  and,  it  may  be,  overpower  us,  as  he  did 
Peter  and  David,  for  a  time.  Our  only  safeguard  is  to 
have  Christ  dwelling  in  our  heart  by  faith.  Satan  will 
not,  cannot,  dare  not  enter  if  he  be  there.  Let  us  not, 
then,  trust  in  any  past  experiences  or  attainments,  but 
seek  to  have  a  present  and  a  living  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God.  "  Be  ye  filled  with  the  Spirit"  The  more  that 
we  are  habitually  enabled  to  realize  his  indwelling  in  our 
souls,  the  more  impregnable  shall  we  be  to  the  attacks 
of  Satan,  the  more  shall  we  approximate  to  the  invul- 
nerable security  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  the  only  man 
whom  Satan  never  overcame,  because  the  only  one  who 
could  truly  say,  *'  The  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and 
hath  nothing  in  me." 


''GSAVT   HE,   LORD,   THT   DEAREST   BLESSING." 

FBOM  THE  OEBaCAK  OF  ZSCHOCKE— TRAKSLATED  BT  A.  B. 


BANT  me,  Lord,  thy  dearest  blessing, 
Grant  me.  Lord,  the  trusting  heart ; 
Only  while  this  gift  possessing 
Can  we  bear  in  thee  a  part. 
Faith  be  still  the  staff  that  bears  me. 
Power  that  urges,  voice  that  cheers  me, — 
Conqaering,  with  flag  unfurled. 
The  flesh,  the  devil,  and  the  world. 


Oh,  how  oft,  all  firmness  failing, 

Varying  moods  usurp  my  breast ! 
Virtue  now  ia  all-prevailing — 

Straightway  'tis  a  mocking  jest. 
Oh,  were  but  my  faith  securer  I 
Father,  make  it  stronger,  surer  ! 
Jesu,  speed  thou  my  behest, — 
Thou  alone  canst  give  me  rest. 
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FRANCE  AND  ITS  REFORMATION 


prance  tixOi^  its  [l^cfcrmatbiu 

EC— OPEVIBG  OF  THE  EKA  OF  PEBSECU1I0H& 

BT  THS  BXV.  J.  A.  WYIIS^  LL.D. 

The  day  advancing— The  Powers  of  ike  world  confounded^The  Pope  and  Francit  I  fall  a^reaming—Avignoi^—Emg  ff 
France  turns  to  the  Oerman  Protestanis^The  Duke  qf  Wurtemberg  carried  away  by  Charges  V, — The  duke  acapet- 
Francis  L  and  ProtestcM  princes  go  to  war  to  restore  the  duke—Sueeeed^-Danger  qf  mdking  the  Rtformaiian  poli- 
ticaUypowerfvl-'Chimerical projects  to  unite  Rome  and  ihe  Reformation — Melandithon — Calvin-Stands  agmn  at  "(he 
parting  of  the  ways'*— FinaUy  severs  himsdf  from  Riome—Importa$tee  of  the  step— A  storm  impends— Picture  0/  tk 
Church  in  Paris— Men  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life— Calvin's  host— The  paralytic  shoemaker— The  dmper- 
The  bodk^unber^The  sAoUsr—Ths  astrologist—The  bridOayer— Calvin  goes  to  Strosburg—Sardfy  gone  when  the  mom 
bursts. 


HEN  He  who  gives  the  day-spring  to 
know  its  place,  and  the  sun  his 
hour  of  rising,  issues  his  command, 
who  shall  hinder  the  morning  from 
hreaMng?  The  hotxr  was  come  when  the  day 
should  visit  Europe :  lights  were  mounting  into 
the  sky  of  France;  but  ever  and  anon,  as  a 
new  luminary  shone  forth,  man  put  forth  his 
puny  might  to  extinguish  it  Some,  like  Lefevre, 
had  gone  down  into  the  grave  by  ^*  the  common 
way  of  all  mea"  Others,  like  Berquin,  had  taken 
their  departure  by  the  path  of  the  cruel  stake. 
Some  there  were,  like  Farel,  who  had  been 
•chased  into  foreign  lands,  to  spread  in  other 
•countries  the  light  of  which  France  was  showing 
herself  unworthy ;  and  some,  alas !  had  aposta- 
tized, being  repelled  by  the  fear  of  martyrdom, 
•or  seduced  by  the  love  of  the  world.  The  earlier 
and  lesser  lights  had  nearly  all  disappeared,  but 
their  place  was  occupied  by  greater ;  and  despite 
all  the  efforts  of  p6pes  and  emperors,  despite  the 
swords  that  were  being  unsheathed  and  the 
stakes  that  were  being  planted,  it  was  evident  to 
all  men  that  from  one  hoar  to  another  the  day 
was  brightening. 

Much  chagrin  and  torment  did  the  movement 
-cause  the  great  ones  of  the  eartL  They  trem- 
bled before  a  power  which  had  neither  war- 
horse  nor  battle-axe,  but  against  which  all  their 
force  could  nought  avail  They  saw  it  advancing 
from  victory  to  .victory,  scattering  the  armies 
that  stood  up  to  oppose  it,  recruiting  ita  adher- 
ents £&8ter  than  the  fire  could  consume  them,  and 
affording  augury  most  sure  that  the  day  would 
«oon  come  when  it  would  possess  the  "  kingdom 
and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 


under  the  whole  heaven."  This  power,  so  dreaded 
by  the  potentates  of  earth,  never  spoken  of  but 
with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  palaces  of  moo- 
archi,  was  none  other  than  the  Chbistuiott  of 
the  first  ages,  smitten  by  the  sword  of  the  pagin 
emperors,  and  wounded  in  yet  more  deadlj 
fashion  by  the  superstition  of  Rome,  but  now  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  did 
show  forth  themselves  in  it 

The  two  chiefs  of  the  great  drama  which  iras 
opening  in  France  had  now  stepped  upon  the 
stage — Calvin  and  Catherine  de  Medici  The 
one  was  taken  from  an  obscure  town  in  the  ncitb 
of  France ;  the  other  came  from  a  city  already 
glorified  by  the  renown  of  its  men  of  letters  snd 
the  state  and  power  of  its  princes.  The  fonner 
was  the  grandson  of  a  cooper ;  the  latter  was  of 
the  lineage  of  the  princely  house  of  Tuscany. 
Catherine  was  placed  in  the  Louvre,  with  the 
resources  of  a  kingdom  at  her  command ;  Calvin 
was  removed  outside  of  France  altogether,  where, 
in  a  small  town,  hidden  among  the  hills  of  the 
Swiss,  there  was  found  for  him  a  place  where  ha 
might;fight  his  great  battle.  But  as  yet  Catheiioe 
had  not  reached  the  throne,  nor  was  Calrin  at 
Geneva.  Death  had  to  open  the  way  for  the  first 
to  power;  and  years  of  wandering  and  peril  had 
to  pass  away  before  the  latter  could  enter  the 
friendly  gates  of  (Geneva. 

We  return  to  Marseilles.  Catherine  Bad 
placed  her  cold  hand  in  that  of  Henry  of  Talois: 
the  Keys  and  the  Fleur  de  Lis  had  been  drawn 
closer  together,  and  another  link  made  fast  the 
two  countries  of  France  and  Italy.  The  marriage 
festivities  were  just  closed ;  the  crowd  of  gay 
courtiers  had  dispersed ;  the  bridal  tapers  were 
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€xtingnisli«d  j  and  Francis  and  dement^  mutually 
satisfied,  were  now  on  their  way  back  each  to  his 
own  land.  Soft  breezes  were  wafting  the  Pope 
oyer  glassy  seas  along  the  shores  of  Italy.  He  was 
retaming  to  Borne  with  happier  auspices  than 
ever  he  believed.  The  tiara  sat  firmer  on  his 
head;  new  glories  iUnstrated  his  family;  and  a 
new  era  was  opeidng  on  the  popedom.  Alas, 
how  little  was  he  able  to  forecast  what  the  future 
would  bring  him,  and  !how  unlike  to  these  fond 
visions  did  the  actnali^  prove !  What  awaited 
faim  at  Borne  was  a  shroud  and  a  grave  ! 

Francis,  on  his  part,  equally  overjoyed,  but 
equally  mistaken,  amused  his  journey  back  to 
Paris  with  brilliaot  visions  of  the  future.  He 
bad  scarce  patience  to  wait  till  he  should  reach 
the  Louvre  before  making  a  beginning  with  these 
grand  projects.  He  halted  att  Avignon,  that  old 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhone,  which  had  so 
often  opened  its  gates  to  receive  the  Popes  when 
Borne  cast  them  out  Here  he  called  his  Council 
together,  and  startled  and  sarprised  its  members 
by  what  he  imparted  to  them  of  his  intentions. 
He  was  bent  on  forming  a  league  with  the  Pro- 
testants of  Qermany.  Fresh  from  the  embraces 
of  Qement,  liis  courtiers  thought  that  he  had 
bound  himself  irrevocably  to  the  Papacy.  Francis 
assured  them  it  was  not  so.  One  hand  had  he 
given  to  Bome,  the  other  he  would  give  to  the 
Heformation :  he  would  be  on  the  side  of  both. 
How  characteristic  of  this  monarch ! — a  divided 
heart — unstable  in  aU  his  ways — continual  oscil- 
lation— but  sure  to  settle  on  the  wrong  side  at 
last,  and  to  reap  only  disgrace  to  himself  and 
destruction  to  his  kingdom,  from  all  the  schemes 
and  doublings  of  his  crafty  policy. 

Francis  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  patch 
up  a  political  alliance ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
bring  about  a  yet  more  chimerical  religious  re- 
form. A  league  among  l^e  princes,  and  a  union 
between  the  Churches,  were  the  means  by  which 
he  hoped  to  humble  his  dreaded  rival,  Charles  Y., 
and  to  exalt  himself:  any  higher  object  he  did 
not  aim  at  It  was  a  strange  moment  to  in- 
augurate these  schemes :  just  returned  from  his 
interview  with  the  Pope,  Catherine  de  Medici  in 
bis  train,  and  the  echoes  of  the  bull  in  which  the 
German  heretics  had  been  cursed  still  reverberat- 
ing through  Europe.    And  not  less  strange  was 


the  spot  chosen  for  these  deUberotions :  a  town 
which  was  a  second  Bome,  the  veiy  dust  of  which 
was  redolent  of  the  footprints  of  the  Pontiffs ; 
in  which  there  was  scarce  a  building  or  palace 
which  did  not  recall  the  former  luxury  and  pomp 
of  the  Papal  Court 

The  political  project  came  first  and  sped  best. 
An  excellent  opportunity  for  broaching  it  pre- 
sented itself  jost  now.  Charles  Y.  had  carried 
away,  by  force  of  arms,  the  young  Duke  of  Wur- 
temberg.  And  not  only  had  he  stolen  the  duke, 
— ^he  had  annexed  his  duchy  to  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  thereby  weakening  the 
political  power  of  the  Beformation  to  all  the 
extent  of  the  Wurtembe^  influence,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  increasing  that  of  Bome.  Francis 
thought  that  to  strike  in  behalf  of  the  young 
duke,  despoiled  of  his  ancestral  dominions,  would 
be  dealing  a  blow  to  Charles  Y.,  while  he  should 
appear  only  to  be  doing  a  chivalrous  act  It 
would  vastly  please  the  German  Protestants,  and 
smooth  his  approaches  to  them.  If  his  doings  at 
Marseilles,  where  he  had  been  so  closely  closeted 
with  the  Pope,  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
picion, his  espousal  of  the  quarrel  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  would  help  to  set  him  right  with 
the  Beformera  So  the  King  of  France  reasoned, 
and  an  incident  which  had  just  taken  place  was 
in  the  line  of  these  reasonings,  and  helped  to 
decide  the  councils  of  the  French  king. 

The  great  emperor  was  returning  southward 
across  the  Alps,  leading  in  his  train  his  royal 
captive,  Duke  Christopher  of  Wurtemberg.  The 
cavalcade,  with  befitting  pomp,  was  slowly  wind- 
ing up  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps.  It  was 
of  great  length ;  for  numerous  guards,  soldiers, 
courtiers,  and  attendants,  preceded  and  foUowed 
the  emperor  in  his  progress.  It  might  be  seen 
disappearing  this  moment,  emerging  into  view  the 
next,  as  it  descended  into  some  gorge,  or  wound 
around  some  spur  of  the  mountains,  and  again 
came  out  into  the  light  as  it  toiled  upward  to- 
wards the  sununit  of  the  pass.  The  vigilance  of 
the  guards  was  relaxed,  for  bere  no  enemy  was 
suspected.  The  van  of  the  procession  already 
approached  the  snows  of  the  summit;  the  rear 
ranks  were  only  in  mid-ascent;  and  the  young 
duke,  who  was  meditadng  escape,  fell  behind 
with  a  single  attendant,  to  whom  he  had  confided 
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Lis  secret  TLe  emperor,  with  bis  magnificent 
retinue,  held  on  his  way;  and  now  came  the 
moment  for  his  captive  to  give  him  the  slip.  A 
friendly  rock  hid  Duke  Christopher  from  the  sight 
of  the  emperor's  attendants;  and  the  captive, 
who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  just  such  an 
opportunity,  suddenly  turned  his  horse's  head  and 
fled,  accompanied  by  a  single  attendant,  his  tutor, 
and  who,  like  himself,  was  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Beformation.  The  cavalcade  held  on  its 
way,  thinking  the  duke  .was  coming  on  behind; 
but  at  length  the  fugitives  were  missed,  and  then 
the  pursuit  began  in  hot  haste.  But  it  was  in 
vain ;  no  trace  of  the  fugitives  could  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  was  given  out  by  the  emperor 
and  his  friends  that  the  Duke  of  Wurtcmberg, 
lagging  behind,  had  been  set  upon  by  brigands, 
or  lost  his  life  by  some  accident  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  duke,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  was 
all  the  while  in  hiding  with  his  uncles  in  Bavaria, 
and  now  he  appeared  again.  In  November  1532, 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  claiming  restoration  of  his 
ancestral  dominions.  The  claim  was  joyfully 
responded  to  by  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and 
his  own  subjects  of  Wurtemberg.  This  was  the 
opening  which  presented  itself  to  the  King  of 
France,  ever  ready  to  ride  post  from  Bome  to 
Germany,  and  back  again  with  even  greater  speed 
and  heartier  good- will  from  Germany  to  Bome. 
The  result  of  the  negotiations  into  which  he 
entered  with  the  Germans  respecting  the  restora- 
tion of  the  duke  to  his  patrimonial  territories 
was  to  this  effect :  the  King  of  France  was  to 
furnish  the  money  necessary  for  the  enterprise, 
and  the  Protestant  princes  the  soldiers.  This 
meant  war;  and  war  to  be  waged  by  the  Pro- 
testants. 

LutherandMelanchthon  exerted  all  their  rhetoric 
with  the  Protestant  princes  to  dissuade  them  from 
this  campaign.  But  in  vain.  The  war  was  entered 
upon.  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most 
talented,  active,  and  courageous  of  all  the  Be- 
formed  princes,  but  the  one,  perhaps,  who  had 
felt  the  least  the  gospel's  sanctifying  power,  was 
the  leader  in  this  affair.  A  battle  was  fought 
The  German  Protestants  were  victorious ;  the 
Austrian  army  was  beaten  ;  and  the  Wurtemberg 
dominion  restored  to  the  duke,  and  transferred  to 


the  political  side  of  the  Beformation.  It  was 
natural  that  the  Protestants,  in  reckoning  up 
the  chances  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  Be- 
formation, should  simply  count  swords.  We  can 
excuse  them  when  we  think  how  many  swords 
were  unsheathed  on  the  other  side.  Bat  do 
greater  calamity  could  have  befisdlen  the  Befor- 
Hiation  than  to  have  been  politically  powerful  in 
that  age.  Had  it  triumphed  as  a  policy,  it  would 
have  perished  as  a  religioa  It  was  necessaiy 
that  first  it  should  be  established  on  the  earth  as 
a  great  spiritual,  power.  This  arms  never  could 
have  done.  The  truth,  proclaimed  by  preachers 
and  confirmed  by  stakes,  vras  the  only  instra- 
mentality  which  could  accomplish  this ;  and  when 
the  Beformation  had  become  strong  spiritoallj, 
then  only  would  it  be  safe  to  place  at  its  s^ce 
the  resources  of  political  empires.  But  free  poli- 
tical empires  the  Beformation  must  create :  thej 
could  not  create  U.  This  was  not  then  under- 
stood, except  by  a  very  few.  The  Protestants  of 
that  age  were  ever  labouring  to  combine  in  one 
confederacy  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Wur- 
temberg, and  so  to  cast  the  political  balance 
against  Bome  and  the  powers  that  supported  her. 
The  political  balance  of  Europe  was  one  day  to 
be  cast  decidedly  against  Bome,  but  not  till  three 
centuries  had  passed  away ;  and  even  then  it  was 
to  be  brought  about  entirely  by  the  moral  action 
of  the  Beformation.  And  so,  ever  and  anon,  God 
stripped  it  of  its  political  defences  that  the  spiritual 
element  might  have  room  to  act,  and  that  all  might 
see  that  the  conquests  of  the  Beformation  were 
not  won  for  it  by  armies,  nor  its  dominion  and  role 
given  it  by  princes,  but  that  by  its  own  strength 
did  it  grow  up  and  wax  mighty.  The  oldest 
monarchy  in  Europe  is  the  Beformation.  A  free 
Holland,  a  free  Enghwd,  and  every  other  state 
that  is  free  came  later  into  existence ;  and  of  all 
of  them  it  may  be  truly  said  that  they  are  tl  e 
daughters  that  were  nursed  upon  the  knees  of 
the  Beformed  Church.  We  do  not  know  that 
this  lesson  of  three  centuries  has  even  yet  beeu 
pondered  by  us  as  it  deserves. 

The  military  project  of  Francis  having  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  he  was  tempted  to  go  a  little 
further,  and  to  try  his  hand  at  a  religious  reform. 
To  mould  opinions  might  not  be  so  easy  as  to 
move  armies;  but  the  Protestant  fit  was  upon 
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hiffl,  and  lie  thought  it  possible,  by  a  few  changes 

on  the  surface  of  the  Papacy,  to  bring  back  the 

Protestants,  and  so  heal  the  broken  unity  of  the 

Church  of  Borne  and  restore  her  crippled  power. 

He  by  no  means  wished  to  injure  the  Pope,  or  to 

establish  a  religion  which  would  be  distasteful  to 

bis  courtiers,  or  necessitate  a  reform  of  his  own 

life;  but  any  reformation  that  Francis  would 

sanction  was  little  likely  to  do  this.     Three  of 

the  Heformers — ^Melanchthon,  Bucer,  and  Hedio 

—were  sounded  as  to  the  amount  of  change  that 

would  satisfy  them,  and  their  opinions   being 

deemed  moderate,  a  council  assembled  in   the 

Louvre  to  discuss  the  union  of  the  Boman  and 

Protestant    Churches.     These   discussions  were 

presided  over  by  the  king,  and  were  attended  by 

some  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  statesmen  and 

churchmen   of  France.      The  three    Beformers 

named  above  were  represented  by  the  plan  of 

union  which  each  had  respectively  drafted,  and 

when  these  proposals  were  read  and  discussed  in 

the  Louvre,   Du  Bellay  was    hopeful — Francis 

even  did  not  despair ;  but  the  ecclesiastics  looked 

upon  the  views  of  the  Beformers  with  an  evil 

eye,  and  heartily  wished  these  negotiations  at  an 

cud.    The  shape  which  the  project  finally  took 

WAS  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  should  be 

reformed  in  the  Protestant  sense,  but  that  the 

liierarchy  should   remain  untouched.     Even  the 

Pope  was  to  be  retained — not,  indeed,  as  an 

autlioritative  head,  but  as  the  president  of  the 

My.     He  was  to  hold  the  primacy  of  rank,  not 

ti.e  primacy  of  power.     He  was  to  be  the  gilded 

summit  of  the  ecclesiastic  fabric. 

It  would  have  been  easier  in  that  age  than  in 

this  to  effect  a  quad  reform  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Church.    The  Council  of  Trent  had  not  then  met; 

there  stood  no  irrevocable  anathema  between  the 

two  creeds ;  no  impassable  gulf  divided  the  two 

Churches.     Nevertheless,  even  then  the  project 

was  chimerical :  although  we  can  imagine  some 

heaving  a  sigh  over  its  failure,  and  enumerating 

the  controversies  and  strifes  which  would  have 

Ijecn  unknown  in  Christendom  had  this  union 

been  accomplished.     But  was  it  possible  1  or,  if 

possible,  what   could  such  a   compromise  have 

done  for  either  the  Church  or  the  world)     If 

really  new  wine  had  been   poured  into  the  old 

bottle  of  the  hierarchy,  the  bottle  would  have 
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burst ;  or,  if  the  wine  was  too  much  diluted  to 
do  this,  it  would  speedily  have  become  as  acrid 
and  poisonous  as  the  old.  The  doctrine  of  "  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,"  worked  by  a  Popish  hier- 
archy, would  a  second  time  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  doctrine  of  "Justification  by 
Works."  It  humbles  us  to  reflect  that  even 
Melanchthon  gave  his  consent  to  this  project — 
nay,  was  zealous  to  see  it  carried  out ;  but,  con- 
stitutionally timid,  he  was  dismayed  by  the  evils 
which,  as  he  believed,  were  about  to  burst  upon 
Christendom.  Every  hour  the  spirits  of  men 
were  becoming  more  embittered ;  the  kingdoms 
were  falling  apart;  and  the  cruel  sword  was 
about  to  shed  the  blood  of  man.  In  short,  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end,  as  he  believed ;  both 
Church  and  state  were  hurrying  to  destruction, 
and  nothing  but  this  compromise  could  avert  the 
terrible  catastrophe.  The  "  great  monarchs,"  he 
said,  must  save  us.  Examples  like  this  are  full 
of  instruction.  They  show  us  how  thankful  we 
ought  to  be  that  the  government  of  the  world  is 
in  the  hands  of  Gk>d.  Had  Melanchthon  had  his 
will,  he  would  have  put  the  Beformation  in  its 
grave  to  save  the  world.  He  would  have  chosen 
the  mephitic  stillness  in  which  Christendom  was 
rotting,  rather  than  that  tempest  which  indeed 
has  shaken  the  world  by  its  thunders  and  swept 
it  with  its  hurricanes,  but  which  has  left  behind 
it  a  purer  air,  a  clearer  sky,  and  a  fresher  earth. 

We  return  to  Calvin,  the  true  centre  of  the  Be- 
formation. Wherever  he  b,  whether  in  the  library 
of  Du  Tillet  conversing  with  the  mighty  dead,  and 
forging  the  bolts  he  was  afterwards  to  hurl  against 
Bome,  or  in  the  limestone  cave,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clain,  dispensing  the  Supper  to  the  first  Chris- 
tians of  Poitiers, — there  is  the  Beformation  ;  there 
it  is  that  the  light  of  the  new  day  is  seen  to  break, 
and  that  the  voice  is  heard,  saying,  '*  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert," 
of  Papal  Europe,  "a  highway  for  our  God." 
Calvin  had  come  to  another  most  eventful  epoch 
of  his  life ;  he  again  stood  at  "the  parting  of  the 
ways : "  a  wrong  decision  here  would  wreck  all  his 
future  prospects,  and  might  change  the  whole 
history  of  the  Beformation.  It  was  only  by 
eschewing  expediency  and  walking  by  faith  that 
he  could  now  find  the  right  road. 

He  had  come  to  the  age  of  twenty -five.     This 
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is  the  age  when,  according  to  the  rales  of  Bomej 
one  who  has  passed  his  noviidate  in  the  Church 
must  take  upon  him  the  full  orders  of  priesthood. 
Calvin  had  not  yet  done  so — indeed,  he  had  not 
formally  broken  with  Borne ;  but  now  he  could 
no  longer  delay.  He  had  already  received  on  his 
person  the  first  marks  of  servitude  to  Rome — ^his 
head  had  been  shorn  in  his  early  youth ;  and  this 
was  held  a  pledge  that  when  the  person  grew  to 
manhood  he  would  renew  his  vow,  and  complete 
his  promise  of  obedienca  The  tonsure  is  a  very 
ancient  rite :  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Serapis  were 
shorn;  and  the  tonsured  crowns  of  the  Papal 
clergy  is  one  of  the  links  by  which  their  Church 
proclaims  her  affinity  with  the  earliest  idolatries. 
Calvin  must  now  throw  the  fetter  clean  off,  or 
have  it  bound  round  him  more  firmly  than  ever, 
and  become  the  Pope's  servant  most  probably  for 
all  coming  time. 

Any  subjection  he  might  now  promise  the 
Church  could  be  only  feigned.  His  heart  had 
left  her ;  he  abhorred  her  teaching  as  idolatrous ; 
and  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel  gloriously  en- 
lightened his  soul  Yet  there  were  not  wanting 
friends  who  counselled  him  to  remain  in  outward 
communion  with  Rome,  and  who  backed  their 
advice  by  many  plausible  arguments.  They  re- 
presented to  him  the  vast  influence  he  would 
wield  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  provided 
he  did  not  openly  break  with  her.  They  pictured 
him  in  the  future  rising  from  dignity  to  dignity: 
assuming  the  mitre,  ascending  to  the  purple,  it 
might  be  to  the  tiara  itself;  and  then  how  easy 
would  it  be  to  reform  the  Church  I  Was  it  not 
this  he  longed  for  ?  The  hope  of  accomplishing 
so  vast  a  good  might  well  justify  the  partial  con- 
cealment of  his  views  for  a  few  years.  Surely, 
said  his  friends,  you  are  not  warranted  in  throw- 
ing away  so  splendid  an  opportunity  as  appears 
now  to  be  opening  to  you  of  remedying  the  dis- 
orders under  which  Christendom  is  groaning. 

The  reasoning  was  specious.  Thousands  have 
listened  to  considerations  like  these,  and  have  been 
undone.  So,  doubtless,  reasoned  Caraffa,  who  as 
a  simple  priest  was  a  frequenter  of  the  evangelical 
reunions  in  Chaija  at  Naples,  but  who,  when  he 
became  Paul  IV.,  restored  the  Inquisition  and 
kindled,  alas  !  numerous  stakes  at  Rome.  Such 
persons  have  either  never  attained  the  splendid 


positions  and  the  great  opportunities  they  so  am- 
fidentiy  reckoned  on  attaining,  and  in  the  hope  of 
which  they  sacrificed  present  duty  and  stifled 
present  conviction ;  or  if  it  so  happened  that  their 
anticipations  were  realized,  by  the  time  they  ^m. 
so  they  found  that  their  views  of  duty  had  under- 
gone a  change — that  worldly  advancement  hs^ 
brought  with  it  snares  and  entanglements  un- 
known to  their  humbler  condition  ;  and  that 
they  had  not  the  heart,  and  perhaps  not  even  the 
power,  to  set  on  foot  such  a  reformation  » in 
their  better  days  they  had  yearned  to  see  accom- 
plished. 

Calvin  did  not  hesitate.     He  stood,  as  we  have 
said,  at "  the  parting  of  the  ways."     A  wrong  step 
would  have  sacrificed  all  the  past,  and  have  wrecked 
all  the  future;  but,  guided  by  counsel  from  above, 
to  which  alone  he  opened  his  ear,  he  took  the  right 
road,  and,  without  casting  so  much  as  a  Ibgeiii^ 
look  behind,  steadily  pursued  it  unto  the  end 
He  would  not  be  a  soldier  of  the  Pope  even  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  generalissimo  of  his  amy, 
and  carrying  the  whole  Papal  force  over  to  the 
camp  of  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  battle.    He 
quitted  Poitiers,  where  he  was  labouring  when 
called  to  take  the  decisive  step   which  showed 
that  he  had  broken  for  ever  with  Rome;  and 
although  the  disciples  there  strove  by  their  en- 
treaties and  tears  to  delay  his  departure,  nothing 
could  shake  his  purpose.     He  bade  them  adieu; 
and  setting  out  on  his  journey  northward,  he 
halted  not  till  he  had  reached  Noyon  and  there, 
by  a  formal  deed,  renounced  the  chaplaincy  he 
held  till  now,  with  all  its  emoluments,  and  at  the 
same  time  selling  the  smaU  patrimonial  estate 
of  which  he  was  the  owner,  quitted  the  place  of 
his  birth  for  ever.     He  went  forth  scarce  knowing 
whither  he  went;  but  he  felt  that  he  was  a  free 
man,  and  that,  having  stripped  off  every  badge  of 
servitude  to  Home,  he  was  now,  more  than  ever, 
the  servant  of  Christy  and  ready  to  go  whercTer 
the  Master  should  bid  him — ^to  the  stake,  should 
Providence  indicate  that  by  dying  rather  than 
by  living  he  was  to  glorify  God  and  advance  the 
interests  of  truth. 

Still  Calvin's  heart  turned  fondly  to  the  capital 
of  his  native  land,  not  knowing  that  Paris  had 
sinned  away  its  day  of  grace,  and  that  sentence 
of  exile  had  virtually  been  passed  against  the 
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Reformation  when  Catherine  de  Medici  entered 
within  the  gates  of  Franca  But  if  for  a  little 
while  he  once  more  made  it  the  place  of  his 
residence,  it  was  in  the  most  private  manner ;  for 
he  felt  that  to  court  observation,  or  to  begin  to 
evangelize  in  public,  would  be  tantamount  to  set- 
ting up  his  own  stake. 

For  the  moment  there  was  a  deep  calm  in 
Paris.     But  the  sky  was  troubled.      A  great 
storm  was  about  to  burst ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  pauses  at  long  intervals,  the  fury  of 
that  tempest  was  to  know  no  abatement  for  two 
centaries  and  a  half.     It  was  not  yet  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  not  till  the  closing 
years  of  the  eighteenth  would  that  black  doud 
break  up  and  disperse     All  that  while  the  con- 
fessors of  the  gospel  in  France  were  to  fiall  by  the 
fire,  by  the   sword,   by  famine,  and  by   exile. 
Then  God  would  say  to  his  poor  afflicted  Church, 
^^It  is  enough :  the  cup  will  now  pass  over  to 
yonr  oppressor."     The  God  of  the  Huguenots 
would  arise  :  great  earthquakes  would  shake  the 
world;  the  thunder's  voice  would  be  heard  rolling 
through  the  firmament ;  and  to  the  monarch  and 
the  priest  would  then  come  the  scaffold  and  the 
axe,  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon,  and  the  priva- 
tions of  exile. 

Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  Church  in  Paris  as 
it  was  seen  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  this 
tempest.  It  numbered  some  men  of  rank  and 
learning,  but  generally  its  members  were  drawn 
from  the  humbler  classes.  The  world  knew 
them  not,  yet  there  awaited  them  an  immortality 
of  fame  even  on  earth.  Destined  to  be  the  chief 
sufferers  in  the  dreadful  scenes  that  were  approach- 
ing^ their  names  will  be  mentioned  with  honour  so 
long  as  the  Church  exists  and  her  martyr-records 
are  read;  while  most  of  their  contemporaries  have 
passed  into  total  oblivion. 

And  first  let  us  speak  of  La  Forge,  at  whose 
house,  in  the  Rue  St  Dennis,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Pelican,  Calvin  resided.  This  worthy  tradesman 
realized  the  apostolic  injunction,  ''Diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 
At  his  door,  for  he  had  known  him  aforetime,  did 
Calvin  present  himself  when  he  ventured  on 
returning  to  Paris ;  and  La  Forge  and  his  wife 
bade  him  most  heartily  welcome,  and  bestowed 
^ery  attention  and  hospitality  on  a  guest  whose 


presence  under  their  roof  conferred,  they  ac- 
counted, so  great  an  honour  upon  them.  They 
knew  that  Calvin  yearned  to  open  his  mouth  in 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  that  silence  was 
agony  to  him :  nevertheless  they  counselled  him  to 
eschew  the  public  assembly,  and  be  content  with 
addressing  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the  private 
meeting;  for  although  the  fires  of  martyrdom 
were  not  at  that  moment  blazing,  and  evangelical 
consultations  were  proceeding  at  the  Louvre,  his 
old  friends  of  the  Sorbonne  were  on  the  watch, 
and  the  times  were  uncertain. 

Not  far  from  the  sign  of  the  Pelican^  in  the 
Eue  St  Dennis,  is  a  shoemaker's  shop,  which  let 
us  next  visit  On  entering  it,  the  deformed 
figure  of  a  hunchback,  crippled  in  all  but  the 
arms  and  tongue,  greets  our  eyes.  The  name  of 
this  poor  creature  is  Bartholomew  Milon.  Bar- 
tholomew was  not  always  the  pitiably  mis-shapen 
object  we  now  see  him ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Paris.  He 
had  led  a  youth*  of  boisterous  dissipation.  No 
pleasure  of  the  senses  had  he  denied  himself.  Of 
gay  dispositions  and  lively  imagination,  he  had 
been  the  ringleader  of  his  companions  in  all  their 
sports  and  follies,  and  was  ever  alike  ready  to 
deal,  a  blow  with  his  powerful  arm,  or  a  scarcasm 
with  his  sharp  tongue. 

He  was  pursuing  his  mad  career,  when  one 
day  he  chanced  to  fall  and  break  his  ribs.  His 
injuries  were  not  attended  to,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  his  body  shrunk  into  itself,  and  seemed 
to  shrivel  up ;  the  stately  form  was  bent,  and  the 
legs  became  powerless.  He  could  no  longer  head 
his  comrades,  or  traverse  the  city ;  he  was  now  a 
prisoner  in  his  shop,  where  day  after  day  he 
might  be  seen  sitting,  dwarfed,  deformed,  and 
paralytia  His  powers  of  mind,  however,  were 
as  good  as  before ;  his  wit  was  as  sharp  as  ever, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  little  sharper,  his  disposition 
being  soured  by  the  misfortune  which  chained 
him  to  the  spot»  and  forbade  him  the  enjoyments 
in  which  he  had  formerly  indulged.  The  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  faith  were  especially  the  butt 
of  his  ridicule;  and  one  day  a  friend  of  the 
gospel  happening  to  pass  by,  he  called  him 
Lutheran^  and  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of  abuse. 
The  person  thus  attacked  turned  to  see « where 
the  vituperation  proceeded  from,  and  perceiving 
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wlmt  a  poor  deformed  and  paralytic  creature  be 
was  who  had  so  bitterl^r  scoffed  at  bim  and  bis 
religion,  instead  of  anger  be  was  touched  with 
pity,  and  dropping  a  few  words  of  compassion, 
gave  him  a  New  Testament  and  departed. 

The  words  of  the  stranger  remained  with  Bar- 
tholomew, and  sunk  into  bis  heart,  and  led  bim 
to  open  the  Book  be  had  left  with  him.  Arrested 
by  its  beauty  and  majesty,  be  read  it  night  and 
dny.  He  learned  to  see  that  bis  soul  was  even 
more  deformed  than  bis  body ;  but  believing  in 
the  power  and  grace  of  the  great  Physician,  be 
came  to  bim  to  obtain  the  healing  of  bis  maladies. 
The  Saviour  had  pity  upon  bim.  He  was  healed ; 
and  the  poor  cripple,  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
only  thought  how  he  might  commend  to  others 
the  compassion  and  grace  wbicb  bad  been  so 
bounteously  manifested  to  himself.  He  tunied 
bis  shop  into  a  conventicle ;  the  jibe  and  the 
sarcasm  were  no  more ;  words  of  loving-kindness 
and  instruction  now  only  fell  from  bis  lips  ;  and 
his  powers  of  judgment  and  gifts  of  eloquence 
were  devoted  day  after  day  to  the  reclaiming  of 
those  whom  his  former  example  bad  corrupted, 
and  the  edification  of  those  at  whom  aforetime  he 
had  scoffed.  So  did  Bartholomew  Milon  now 
I'aHs  his  days  ! 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Hue  St  Dennis,  John 
du  Bourg  exercised  the  trade  of  a  draper  under 
the  sign  of  the  Black  Horse.  Du  Bourg  was  a 
man  of  substance.  He  liked  to  form  his  inde- 
|)ehdent  judgment  of  every  matter.  The  new 
opinions  had  come  under  bis  notice  ;  but  instead 
<»f  learning  them  from  any  of  the  disciple5«,  he 
\^ent  direct  to  the  Scriptures,  and  simply  by 
their  perusal  came  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  He  made  a  sincere  and  steadfast  profession 
i*f  the  gospel,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
relatives  and  the  falling  away  of  customers ;  and 
witli  great  zeal  laboured  to  bring  others  to  the 
S.iviour. 

His  shop  was  frequently  visited  by  one  like- 
minded  with  himself,  a  citizen  of  Nantes,  Peter 
Valeton.  This  worthy  man  might  be  seen  haunt- 
ing  the  book-shops  in  search  of  the  writings  of 
tlie  Reformers,  which  he  not  only  eagerly  pur- 
chased, but  carefully  read.  But  the  times  being 
critical,  he  deposited  his  literary  wares  at  the 
bottom  of  a  huge  chest,  which  he  never  failed  to 


lock  when  he  went  out,  always  carrying  the  key 
on  bis  person.  There  was  Le  Compte,  a  disciple 
of  Le  Fevre,  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  and  possess- 
ing a  remarkable  talent  for  exposition,  which  Le 
frequently  put  to  use  at  the  meetings  of  the  dis- 
ciples. There  was  Guilio  Camillo  from  Italy, 
who  studied  philosophy,  wrote  Terses,  and  iras 
skilled  in  the  cabalistic  sciences.  He  made  trial 
of  tbe  higher  knowledge,  as  be  would  of  any  other 
new  science,  but  was  not  permanently  won  by  tbe 
gospel.  And  there  was  Henry  Poille,  a  poor 
bricklayer  from  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Meaux. 
He  had  learned  tbe  gospel  from  Bishop  Brigoimet, 
but,  wiser  than  bis  teacher,  did  not  forsake  it 
when  the  bishop  turned  back. 

These  disciples  were  all  of  bumble  rank  as 
regards  worldly  position ;  but  they  were  rich  iii 
faith,  and  abounded  in  labours  of  love.  They 
come  into  view  solely  by  the  ligbt  which  tbe 
gospel  sheds  on  them  ;  for  certainly  they  would 
have  lived  and  died  unknown,  bad  not  persecutioo, 
in  the  words  of  our  own  Cowper,  *'  dragged  tfaeiD 
into  fame,  and  chased  them  up  to  heaven.'* 

Besides  these  bumble  men,  tbe  gospel  had  made 
converts  not  a  few  in  tbe  ranks  above  them.  Tberi 
were  senators  who  loved  tbe  Saviour,  though  they 
did  not  all  confess  him  openly  for  fear  of  the  priests. 
Among  the  priests  and  monks  themselves  wen* 
those  who  had  been  won  to  tbe  gospel  There 
were  professors  in  tbe  university,  teachers  in  the 
schools,  lawyers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  in  short, 
men  of  every  rank,  and  of  all  professions,  vho 
had  abjured  tbe  faith  of  Borne,  and  more  or  lesi^ 
openly  ranged  themselves  on  tbe  aide  of  tU 
Reformation.  Sucb  was  the  young  Church  over 
which  a  terrible  storm  now  impended. 

Calvin  had  quitted  Paris  before  tbe  storm  bnrst 
His  spirit  was  weighed  down  while  he  abode  there, 
for  he  felt  that  a  crisis  was  imminent,  and  that  Pn>- 
vidence  had  closed  every  door  of  labour  for  tht- 
present.  He  could  not  openly  evangelize,  save  at 
the  risk  of  a  stake  ;  and  yet  be  bad  no  leisure  t* 
read  and  meditate,  for  the  number  of  those  vhc 
were  desirous  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  hi© 
was  so  great  that  his  time  was  wholly  occupie>i 
in  receiving  visitors.  He  resolved  to  go  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  hoped  to  have  his  knowledge 
deepened  and  his  spirit  refreshed  by  converse 
with  Luther  and  Mclanchtbon,  and  where  also  Le 
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trnsted  to  find  a  retired  spot  where  he  would 
enjoy  the  leisure  he  coveted  so  much  for  study. 
Setting  out  on  horseback,  he  arrived  at  Strasburg 
without  encountering  further  molestation  than 
being  robbed  on  the  way.  His  departure  was  of 
God ;  for  he  was  hardly  gone  when  the  sky  of 
France  overcast  and  the  tempest  came.  Had  he 
been  in  Paris  when  the  storm  broke,  he  would  most 


certainly  have  fallen  a  victim.  But  it  was  not 
the  will  of  God  that  his  career  should  end  at  this 
time  and  in  this  fashion.  Humbler  men  were 
taken,  whose  lives,  though  prolonged,  could  not  bave 
done  much  for  the  gospel  beyond  the  limited  circle 
in  which  they  moved ;  Calvin,  who  was  to  spread 
the  light  over  the  earth,  was  spared.  He  served 
the  cause  of  the  gospel  by  living ;  they  by  dying. 


II 
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It 


HE  "Jack -of -all -trades*'  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  men.  The  seem- 
ing ease  with  which  he  picks  up  a  trade 
different  from  that  to  which  he  has  been 
bred,  or  the  determined  resolution  with  which  he  sets 
about  its  acquisition,  commands  my  admiration.  The 
vulgar  "  tail"  to  the  description  of  the  class  he  repre- 
sents—"master  of  none"— I  hold  to  be  a  calamny, 
abundantly  refuted  by  the  many  discoveries  he  has 
made  in  departments  which,  but  for  his  peculiar  gift, 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  him. 

*'  Jack"  has  most  likely  been  bred  to  one  particular 
trade,  which  he  rarely  abandons.  It  forms  the  centre 
from  wliich  his  restless  genius  radiates,  only  to  return 
again  with  keener  relish.  If  he  is  a  carpenter,  he  will 
gladly  leave  his  bench  to  aid  in  putting  to  rights  some 
hitch  in  the  machinery  of  the  mill-wright  over  the  way, 
that  has  puzzled  the  head  and  hands  of  the  bred  engineer; 
but  that  work  successfully  executed,  he  as  gladly  returns 
to  the  use  of  his  own  proper  tools.  During  his  leisure 
liours  he  will  handle  his  needle,  and  goose,  and  lap- 
board  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  tailor ;  patch  up  an 
old,  or  even  make  a  new,  pair  of  shoes ;  and  be  ready 
at  a  neighbour's  call  to  decide  on  the  treatment  of  a 
chimney  in  distress.*  But  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  car- 
penter. I  know  a  stone-mason  who  is  as  weU-dressed  a 
tradesman  as  you  will  meet  on  a  Sabbath-day,  who  owes 
the  making  of  every  article  of  his  clothing— save,  perhaps, 
stockings  and  hat— to  the  skill  of  his  own  fingers, 
hardened  as  they  are  by  the  use  of  the  implements  of 
^^\s  professed  craft,  in  all  the  nicer  departments  of  which 
be  is  an  acknowledged  master. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  is  otherwisa  His  original 
pursuit  has  been  of  a  lower  class,  and  he  naturally  drops 
it  for  one  demanding  higher  skill  and  securing  better 
remuneiatiou ;  or  it  has  been  injudiciously  chosen  for 
him  in  youth,  and  he  as  naturally  abandons  it  for  one 
more  congenial  to  his  taste.  I  am  slightly  acquainted 
with  a  self-taoght  watchmaker  in  a  flourishing  business, 
who  was  originally,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  an  ordinary 


*  Men  vho  profess  to  make  cfaimneTs  draw  weU  are  called 
'  chimDey-docton." 


labourer.  Sometimes  Jack  becomes  the  victim  of  a  ca- 
lamity that  renders  him  incapable  of  following  one  both 
pleasant  and  remunerative,  and  he  is  forced  to  make 
choice  of  another,  in  which  he  speedily  excels. 

One  might  imagine  that  such  a  man  as  I  have  de- 
scribed would  be  sure  to  reach  a  high  social  position — 
at  least  among  his  fellow-tradesmen.  Alas  \  it  is  rarely 
so.  He  too  frequently  sinks  beneath  them.  His  dispo- 
sition is  genial ;  his  society  is  courted.  The  gratitude 
of  many  for  whom  he  is  constantly  doing  kind  turns 
assumes  the  form  of  drink.  His  love  of  excitement— 
to  which,  indeed,  many  of  his  acquirements  may  be 
traced—  exposes  him  to  the  seduction  -of  the  social 
gathering.  He  has  generally  some  loose  cash  about 
him— the  reward  of  work  done  at  odd  times,  which, 
being  '<  found  money,"  he  deems  it  needful  to  lo9e  in 
the  public-house.  Evil  habits  grow  upon  him  ;  and  the 
clean,  active,  clear-eyed  man  degenerates  into  the  aot, 
whose  help,  once  so  promptly  rendered  in  any  emer- 
gency, requires  to  be  waited  for  till  his  brief  seasons  of 
sobriety  return. 

Should  the  eye  of  any  '^  Jack"  fall  on  these  lines 
(and  he  is  generally  a  reading  man  withal),  I  entreat 
him  to  lay  to  heart  what  they  contain.  I  say  to  him : 
''  Friend,  you  know  that  I  speak  the  truth.  You  know 
that  drunkenness  is  the  pit  into  which  many,  if  not 
most,  of  such  as  you  fall.  Tou  know  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  skilful  tradesmen  are  drawing  near 
it  Is  it  to  be  so  with  you  ?  Are  you— bright,  happy, 
ay,  handsome  too,  whether  in  clean,  purpose-like  work- 
ing-dress or  in  well-fitting  Sunday  suit— to  be  numbered 
one  day  with  those  prematurely  aged,  blear-eyed,  ragged, 
trembling  gropers  down  there  in  the  depths  of  it,  and 
vainly  clawing  its  slippery  sides  in  attempts  to  ascend 
and  get  but  one  more  glimpse  of  the  bright  atmosphere 
they  have  so  madly  left?  From  out  of  that  pit,  my 
friend,  how  many  have  you  known  to  come  forth  ?  And  if, 
perchance,  they  bave  been  dragged  forth  by  poverty, 
what  have  they  to  show  but  their  rags,  and  slime,  aud 
broken  bones— in  the  poor's-house,  or  wretched  horel 
kept  over  their  heads  by  pauper  money  ?  Are  you  to 
become  one  of  these,  my  friend  ?" 

A  remarkable,  and  in  many  re8i)ects  a  touching, 
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instance  of  a  career  the  xery  opposite  of  the  above  was 
brought  sometime  ago  under  my  observation,  daring  the 
course  of  a  brief  tour  through  the  Western  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  One  day,  after  a  smart  twelve  mile  walk,  I  found 
myself  on  board  the  delightful  steamer  which  plies  up  and 
down  the  far-famed  Loch ,  The  season  was  some- 
what early,  and  the  passengers  were  consequently  few  in 
number;  and  these  few  I  b^gan  the  study  df,  being 
fomiliar  with  the  surrounding  scene  from  the  earliest 
childhood.  I  confess  to  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
study  of  human  nature  as  revealed  in  the  features  of 
the  countenance.  Whatever  ihe$e  may  be,  I  cannot 
help,  when  leisure  and  opportunity  are  granted,  enter- 
ing into  speculations  about  them.  I  can  always  see 
something  of  the  soul  peeping  through  them.  What 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  man's  original  character, 
which  I  still  can  trace  beneath  the  lines  that  now  mark 
his  face!  What  surroundings  have  produced  these 
changes  ?— how  the  boy  that  vxu  became  the  man  that 
is — what  motives  now  form  the  springs  of  his  life?— 
these  are  all  questions  more  interesting  to  me  than  how 
the  lofty  Ben  with  his  rugged  sides,  and  the  romantic 
straths  that  separate  him  from  his  lesser  brethren,  as- 
sumed their  present  forms. 

A  little  group  speedily  attracted  my  notice.  It  con- 
sisted of  only  two— evidently  father  and  son — both 
plainly  but  comfortably  and  respectably  dad.  The 
father  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  weU-to-do  trades- 
man, and  regarded  his  companion — a  delicate  youth  of 
about  fourteen— with  deep  solicitude.  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  more  particularly,  or  to  repro- 
duce all  the  speculations  to  which  they  gave  rise  within 
me :  enough  to  say  that  a  nameless  something  about  them 
arrested  my  attention  and  drew  forth  my  sympathies. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  strike  up  acquaintance  with 
the  elder  of  the  two.  A  little  shyness  which  he  at  first 
exhibited  melted  away  as  he  became  instinctively  con- 
scious of  the  interest  I  felt  in  him  and  bis  son,  and  we 
entered  on  a  conversation  that  lasted  while  we  were 
together.  I  ought  to  have  observed  that  he  was  lame, 
and  leaned  heavily  on  his  stick  whilst  standing  or  walk- 
ing on  the  deck.  Before  long  I  ventured  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  his  infirmity,  and  was  informed  that  it 
was  occasioned  by  an  injury  in  the  knee-joint  which  he 
had  received  in  repairing  the  stone  floor  of  a  stable  of 
which  he  had  charge.    Yes !  he  had  been  a  coachman. 

His  master  was  a  well-known  doctor  in  the  city  of 

when  the  accident  occurred. 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  "  you  can't  fill  a  coachman's  place 
now!" 

"  No,"  he  replied,  pointing  to  his  knee ;  "  I  have  had 
nothing  to  do  with  horses  since  this  happened.  My 
master  did  all  he  could  for  me,  and  called  in  other 
doctors  to  see  me ;  but  none  of  them  did  me  any  good. 
I  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  a  good  many  old  and 
young  practitioners  tried  their  hands  upon  me ;  but  I 
had  at  last  to  leave  as  incurable,  and  to  give  up  all 
hopes  of  handling  the  ribbons  again." 


I  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  ask  him  any  other 
question  regarding  his  personal  history  had  I  not  ob- 
served that  his  perception  of  my  sympathy  inclined  him 
to  be  communicative. 

**  How  do  you  support  yourself  now  ?"  I  inquired,  in 
rather  a  hesitating  way. 

"  I  am  a  shoemaker,"  was  the  reply. 

''  A  shoemaker ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Who  ever  beard  of 
a  coachman  becoming  a  shoemaker  1" 

"  Well,  it  is  rather  odd,  when  I  think  of  it  Bat  I 
daresay  you  will  think  it  odder  still  when  I  tell  you  thftt 
this  little  chap  here,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  car^- 
ingly  on  the  boy's  head, ''  made  me  one." 

On  my  remark  that  he  seemed  too  young  to  have 
learned  the  trade  himself,  my  new  acquaintance  re- 
plied : — 

^  He  didn't  really  instruct  me  in  the  business.  He 
never  will  be  a  shoemaker,  I  trust ;  but  something  £» 
better.  I  hope  to  see  him,  if  we  both  are  spared,  where 
you  were  standing  last  Sunday" — (giving  a  sly  look  at 
my  underical  garments  that  slightly  confused  me)— 
"  and  if  he  does,  he  could  not  have  a  better  text  than  you 
had,  *  None  of  them  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be  deso- 
late.' He'll  not  need  to  leave  his  father's  house  to  find 
the  proof  of  its  truth.  Still,  the  dear  fellow  made  me  a 
shoemaker ;  ay,  and  when  be  was  much  younger  than 
he  JR  now.— Haven't  I  often  told  you  so,  Davie  ?"  This 
last  to  his  son,  who  made  no  answer,  save  with  a  meny 
twinkle  of  his  eye. 

*^  If  you  would  like  to  know,  sir,"  he  continued,  touch- 
ing his  hat  respectfully,  as  if  bound,  after  acknowledg- 
ing his  discovery  of  my  profession,  to  show  some  mark  of 
respect,  '*  I  have  no  objection  to  teU  yoa  how."  As  my 
curiosity  was  much  excited,  I  begged  him  to  proceed; 
which  he  did,  unfolding  a  history  full  indeed  of  hardship 
and  sorrow,  and  of  eflforts  such  as  I  have  rarely  beard  or 
read  of,  but  also  of  the  sustaifung  power  of  £uth  and 
hope. 

As  he  lay  in  the  hospital,  suffering  much  firom  his 
bruised  limb,  his  wife  came  daUy  to  visit  him.  She  led 
David  by  the  hand,  and  carried  in  her  arms  theyoangest^ 
a  lovely  daughter ;  "  at  least  I  thought  her  the  boooiest 
bairn  that  ever  was,  and  so  winsome  in  her  ways,  sir." 
One  day  the  wife  did  not  make  her  usual  visit;  and  an- 
other, then  a  third,  and  she  made  no  i^pearanoe  in  the 
ward.  His  anxiety  became  almost  unendurable.  He 
forgot  his  bodily  pain,  and  would  fain  have  straggle 
from  his  bed  and  attempted  to  reach  his  home ;  bat  the 
nature  of  the  operation  he  was  undergoing  at  the  time 
utterly  prevented  him.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the 
night  that  followed  in  prayer.  He  scarcely  knew  for 
what  to  pray.  Something  was  wrong ;  what  it  was  he 
did  not  know.  But  as  he  lay  at  the  Fathei's  feet^  there 
came  over  him,  like  dew  fh)m  heaven,  a  sense  of  his  mn 
speakable  love,  and  with  it  a  feeling  <^  resignation  to  his 
will,  whatever  it  might  be.  At  this  point  of  his  oana- 
tive  he  paused  for  a  little,  and,  passing  his  hand  across 
his  brow,  said,  "  How  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  s<> 
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soon  bare  been  pat  to  the  test,  and  tempted  to  say,  Oh, 
that  Thy  will  bad  no<  been  done  P' 

On  the  fourth  day,  as  he  lay  quietly  pondering  over 

the  experience  of  the  past  night,  a  minister  entered  the 

fftfd  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  occnpants.    Being  in  a 

somewhat  dreamy  and  languid  state,  he  took  no  par- 

ticolar  notice  of  Mm,  but  listlessly  observed  him  making, 

evidently,  some  inquiries,  at  one  of  the  nuxses ;  and  then 

he  observed  her  pointing  significantly  in  his  direction. 

A  strange  fear  and  shuddering  then  came  over  him,  and 

a  faintness,  as  though  the  world  seemed  suddenly  to  slip 

away.    The  ministet's  countenance,  however,  stood  out 

80  plainly  before  him,  that  he  could  almost  tell  to  this 

Tery  day  every  line  upon  it    In  these  lines  he  could 

read— he  could  not  tell  how— that  his  ^  darling,  his  pet, 

his  bonnie,  bonnie  wee  thing/'  was  dead  and  gone.    He 

did  not  think  of  Jeanie  (his  wife)  or  of  Davie,  but  of  her, 

—his  dawty.    He  felt  that  it  was  about  her  he  came  to 

speak. 

'"Ye  needna  speak  to  me.  I  know  she's  dead— my 
dear,  my  pet  lamb !'  I  fainted;  but  as  I  felt  going  off, 
I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you.  She  was  bonnier  than 
ever ;  but  still  she  was  the  same  Mary,  looking  at  me 
so  sweetly,  bnt  fading  away  with  a  something,  I  could 
scarcely  call  it  sorrow,  in  her  parting  glance.  I  awoke 
jost  to  see  the  minister  kneeling  at  my  bedside,  and 
to  hear  him  thanking  Qod  for  having  taken  a  little  lamb 
to  his  heavenly  pastures.  When  he  stopped,  I  tried  to 
say  'Amen,*  but  couldn't  I  couldn't  thank  Qod  then ; 
but  told  him  I  hoped  by-and>by  to  be  able  to  say, '  The 
win  of  the  Lord  be  done !'" 

The  minister  told  him  that  fever  had  broken  out  in 
the  narrow  street  where  his  family  had  been  com- 
I«il6d  to  live.  The  first  stricken  down  had  been  little 
Mary.  The  mother  caught  the  infection,  and  was 
barely  able  to  nurse  her  to  the  end.  And  now  she  and 
little  Davie  were  both  lying  ill  together.  My  Mend 
dwelt  little  on  this  part  of  his  story,  or  on  the  state  of 
hii  mind  whiht  chained  helpless  to  his  bed  while  his 
wife  and  child  were  depending  on  the  help  of  strangers. 
He  found,  howevar,  on  being  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital, free  from  acute  pidn,  but  a  cripple  for  life,  that  they 
bad  not  been  neglected.  The  poor  are  kind  to  the  poor. 
The  missionary  and  district  visitors  had  been  most  at- 
tentive to  them ;  his  old  master,  too,  had  given  the 
best  medical  advice,  and  contributed  those  little  luxuries 
that  help  to  cheer  the  sick  and  promote  their  recovery. 
Ah  !  how  many  of  our  sick  poor  sink  from  the  lack  of 
these  last  more  than  from  the  want  of  the  former ! 

The  question  uppermost  in  his  mind,  when  he  got 
fairly  settled  in  his  humble  dwelling,  was  one  of  ^  ways 
and  means,"  truly  of  all  earthly  questions  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  the  poor  ex-coachman  felt  compelled  to 
look  it  fairly  in  the  fiaca  He  had  saved  something 
whilst  in  service,  but  during  his  long  illness  it  had 
gradually  diminished,  and  was  now  rapidly  melting  away. 
Davie  had  been  attending  school  up  to  the  time  of  the 
fever,  and  now  that  he  had  fiudy  recovered  must  return 


to  it  No  answer  to  the  "  ways  and  means"  question 
would  the  father  accept  that  did  not  cover  the  boy's 
education.  He  had  still  as  much  in  the  saviugs'-bank 
as,  with  economy,  would  serve  the  wants  of  his  house- 
hold and  pay  school-fees  for  the  liext  few  months ;  but 
after  that  was  the  realm  of  darkness. 

He  and  his  wife,  alter  making  their  calculations, 
were,  however,  startled  by  a  great  fact  that  presented 
itself  simultaneously  to  their  minds;  namely,  that  of 
clothes.  David  was  a  fast-growing  boy,  and  during  his 
confinement  had  grown  even  faster  than  usual.  His 
trowsers  displayed  more  of  his  extremities  than  was 
comely  to  behold,  and  were  too  tight  and  threadbare  to 
transform  into  Imickerbockeni ;  and  his  jacket  barely 
covered  his  elbowa  They  very  soon,  however,  found 
a  way  out  of  their  difi&culty  without  any  extra  expense. 
The  husbancPs  father  had  been  by  trade  a  tailor,  and 
he  had  himself  used  the  needle  occasionally,  and  often 
seen  his  father  out,  before  he  had  become  addicted  to 
the  stables ;  and  so  out  of  his  old  liveries  he  soon  pro- 
duced a  decent  suit  of  clothing  for  the  boy.  So  off  to 
school,  quite  proud  of  his  new  rig  out,  Davie  was  sent 

I  will  not  detail  the  struggles  of  this  period  of  my 
friend's  history— K>f  his  many  efibrts  and  contrivings  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet  The  annals  of  the  poor  arc 
oftener  perused  than  realized  by  the  reading  public 
And,  to  do  the  man  justice,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
mawldsh  desire  to  excite  any  sentimental  pity,  and 
passed  over  them  very  lightly ;  only  assuring  me  that 
he  felt  at  the  darkest  hours  sustained  and  cheered  by 
confidence  in  his  heavenly  Father.  "  He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?" 
This  was  one  of  his  favourite  texts,  and  was  seldom  out 
of  his  mind  when  hia  prospects  were  gloomiest  A  few 
small  sums,  gained  by  odd  work  thrown  in  lus  way  by 
kindly  neighbours,  kept  his  slender  store  from  being 
quite  exhausted ;  bnt  be  could  hear  of  no  employment 
for  which  his  lameness  did  not  disqualify  him. 

Meanwhile  winter  had  come,  and  with  it  the  cold  and 
rain,  and  David's  shoes  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
giving  way.  When  he  returned  from  school,  his  feet 
were  pinched,  and  cM,  and  wet  How  much  misery 
these  poor  shoes  caused  to  his  father  and  mother! 
When  the  dear  little  feUow  lay  snugly  in  bed,  the  two 
would  turn  them  over  and  over  in  their  hands,  and 
speculate  sorrowfully  how  long  they  could  possibly  last 
The  old  shoemaker  at  the  comer  of  the  street  had 
patched  and  re-patched  them  till  the  original  material 
had  almost  disappeared.  As  for  holding  out  any  longer, 
they  insisted  on  letting  in. 

One  night  both  wife  and  child  were  in  bed,  and  he, 
before  undressing,  took  up,  as  usual  of  late,  the  dd 
shoes,  and  began  to  turn  them  about  in  his  hands  in  a 
dreamy,  hopeless  way.  He  sat  down  beside  the  embers 
of  the  dying  fire.  The  lamp  was  out,  and  the  dreary 
room  was  only  lighted  by  a  straggling  ray  from  the  street 
gas. 
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**  And  would  yoa  believe  it,  sir,"  he  said,  ^*  I  never 
gave  way  to  despair  before ;  I  had  cried  over  my  bonnie 
baim*&  death  till  I  thought  I  oould  never  ciy  again,  but 
there  was  no  despair  in  my  grief,  for  I  knew  she  was 
happy.  I  had  not  cried  since  that  time,  though  a  tear 
would  sometimes  oome  into  my  eye  when  I  thought  of 
her  and  her  sweet  winsome  ways.  Bat  now,  that  night, 
I  mind  it  so  well,  I  put  the  wee  shoes  down  on  the 
hearthstone,  and  kept  looking  and  looking  at  them  for  I 
donH  know  how  long— it  must  have  been  for  hours.  At 
last  I  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  cried  and 
wept  in  bitterness ;  and  in  every  tear  there  wrs  despair, 
for  I  had  noticed  that  Davie*s  cheeks  were  growing  thin 
and  white,  and  I  heard  him  coughing  in  his  sleep.  And 
then  there  came  into  my  mind  the  text  we  were  speak- 
ing of  before,  and  I  just  did  what  it  encouraged  me  to 
do.  8tifF  and  cold,  I  knelt  down  on  the  floor,  and 
poured  out  my  heart  before  Him,  and  told  Him  my 
trouble.  I  had  never  thought  of  praying  about  a  pair 
of  old  shoes  before,  and  even  now  it  seems  strange  to 
me  that  I  did  think  of  doing  it;  but  I  can  tell  you 
never  man  prayed  more  earnestly  than  I  did  that  cold, 
wet  winter's  morning. 

"  When  I  got  up  I  sat  down  once  more  to  think,  when 
suddenly  it  came  into  my  mind — '  Why  can*t  you  try 
and  make  a  pair  of  shoes  yourself?'  I  then  began  to 
mind  that,  from  examining  the  old  pair  so  often  and 
closely,  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  shoes  in  all  their 
stages  of  progress.  I  might  get  a  still  better  idea  of 
how  they  were  made  by  ripping  up  an  old  one  past 
wearing.  I  got  quite  excited  the  more  I  thought 
Then  I  lighted  the  lamp,  though  I  oould  scarcely  do  it, 
my  hands  were  trembling  so,  and  began  to  look  for  a 
bauchle  (old  shoe).  I  soon  found  what  I  wanted,  and, 
shaking  all  over,  took  the  miserable,  crooked,  patched, 
and  twisted  thing  to  pieces.  I  said  nothing  about  what 
I  had  been  thinking  of  during  the  night,  nor  of  the 
resolution  I  had  come  to,  but  went  out  as  usiml  in  the 
morning. 

**  I  invested,  first  of  all,  in  the  unwonted  luxury  of  an 
ounce  of  tobacco.  Tou  think  that  a  shameful  piece  of 
extravagance  for  a  man  who  had  been  greeting  and 
praying  over  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  don't  you?  But  I 
knew  what  I  was  about  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  shoe- 
maker who  had  done  any  little  work  for  us  in  that  way, 
and  sat  chatting  a  while  with  him.  I  then  produced 
and  filled  my  pipe,  and  carefully  observed  all  his  move- 
ments whilst  I  took  a  good  long  smoke.  The  pipe,  on 
being  replenished,  was  then  handed  to  my  neighbour, 
who  did  not  return  it  till  it  was  finished.  These  pro- 
ceedings gave  me  an  excuse  for  sitting  longer  than  I 
could  otherwise  decently  have  done,  and  gave  rise  to  a 
kindly  feeling  between  us,  which,  if  cultivated  in  the 
9am€  way,  would  give  me  the  run  of  his  workshop.  I 
soon  saw  my  way  towards  making  the  attempt,  and  re- 
solved to  b^n  at  once.  Having  purchased  in  a  second- 
hand shop,  where  all  sorts  of  odd  things  were  bought 
and  sold,  a  set  of  shoemaker's  tools,  and  a  pair  of  lasts. 


very  much  worm-eaten,  about  the  size  of  Davie's  feet, 
I  went  direct  to  a  brother,  also  a  coachman,  and  got 
from  him  a  pair  of  old  Wellington  boots  to  fonn  the 
raw  material.  When  I  had  brought  home  my  inrest- 
ments,  to  the  blank  astonishment  of  my  wife,  I  set  to 
work  with  a  will.  On  coming  to  a  difficulty,  I  took  down 
my  pipe  from  the  chimney-piece  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
shoemaker's  shop,  and,  sooner  or  later,  he  was  sare  t<j 
come  in  the  coarse  of  his  work  to  that  part  of  the  open- 
tion  which  baffled  me ;  and  having  watched  how  be  <;ot 
on,  quietly  returned  to  my  own  employment 

''Well,  sir,  the  shoes  were  finisheid  at  last  Tlie; 
were  certainly  hot  beauties,  but  they  kept  out  the  vet, 
and  didn't  hurt  heel,  or  toe,  or  instep.  I  am  io  a  gnrJ 
business  now,  and  have  several  men  working  under  me; 
but  I  had  a  greater  feeling  of  triumph  in  finishing  thvse 
rough  articles  than  in  turning  the  largest  and  best- 
paying  order  I  ever  got  out  of  my  shop.  How  ire  all 
three  did  admire  them,  to  be  sure !  The  day  they  were 
first  put  on,  I  mind,  was  wet  and  slushy ;  and  bon 
eagerly  Jeanie  and  me  tore  them  off  Daviess  feet  when  be 
came  home  from  school  to  feel  if  his  stockings  were  wet ; 
and  then  the  triumph  of  finding  them  as  dry  as  wben 
they  were  put  on ! 

*'  Once  begun,  I  was  determined  not  to  stop.  God  in 
his  gracious  providence  had  surely  guided  me  to  tliis  waj 
of  supporting  my  family  in  answer  to  that  winter-night's 
prayer  I  told  you  of.    My  wife  required  a  pair  of  shoes ; 
my  own  were  giving  way ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  com- 
pleted the  third  pair,  I  felt  myself  master  of  the  craft 
My  neighbours,  hearing  of  my  exploits,  began  to  bring 
me  their  old  shoes  to  mend,  and  paid  me  honestly,  as 
the  poor  generally  pay  the  poor ;  and  old  Sandy  by-and-bj 
was  induced  to  take  me  into  a  kind  of  partnership,  which 
ended  in  the  business  falling  entirely  into  my  hands. 
He  was  able  to  retire  with  a  competence ;  and  now, 
thank  God,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  I  feel  no 
anxiety  about  the  future.    I  sometimes  feel  sorry  that 
my  Mary  did  not  live  to  see  these  brighter  days,  hnt 
indeed  she  saw  nothing  but  brightness  while  she  lived ; 
her  eyes  were  too  young  to  see  trouble,  and  my  heart  is 
omtent,  for  I  know  she  is  happy.    We  have  had  t«o 
bom  to  us  since  she  was  taken.    I  bless  the  Lord  that 
we  can  feed,  and  clothe,  and  give  them  schooling.    We 
are  very  fond  of  them ;  but  they  will  never  put  oar 
Mary  out  of  our  minds.    We  often  speak  of  her  wben 
the  bums  are  in  their  beds,  and  then  our  thoughts 
mosUy  wander  away  to  heaven,  and  we  commonly  end 
in  speaking  of  that  place.    But  we  never  think  of  her 
as  dead  even  to  ourselves.     She's  our  baira  yet,  even 
more  than  any  one  of  the  others ;  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  we  love  her  the  best" 

The  above  narrative  was  not  given  continuously; 
indeed,  it  was  not  completed  till  long  after  our  voyage 
had  ended,  and  we  had  s^ient  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  day  in  watching  Davie  fishing  in  the  pools  of  the  foam- 
ing fretful  stream  that  rans  into  Loch .  One  thing, 

however,  the  ex-coachman  had  not  explained.    **  It  has 
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always  seemed  to  roe/*  I  said,  ^'  that  Bhoemaken  are 
as  a  general  rule  knock-kneed ;  and  as  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  none  save  those  happy  in  that  forma- 
tion of  limb  tiy  to  become  shoemakers,  it  must  be 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  knees  on  that  instrument" 
—I  was  at  a  loss  for  the  word. 

*'  Clamps,''  he  said.  "  I  see  what  you  mean ;  yon 
vant  to  know  how  I  could  use  them  with  my  knee  in  this 
state?" 

"  Exactly,"  I  replied. 

He  smiled  grimly,  as  if  the  recollection  were  anything 
bat  pleasant.  ''  That  was  a  difficulty  at  which  I  almost 
stuck.  The  pain  I  suffered  from  the  point  was  very 
iiard  to  bear,  and  many  a  time  brought  the  sweat  to 
my  brow ;  but  being  somewhat  handy  with  my  tools, 
I  managed  after  a  bit  to  contrive  a  kind  of  damps,  the 
ase  of  which  gives  me  very  little  suffering." 

Here  a  happy  cry  from  David  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  hooked  a  trout  of  lai^ger  size  than  any 
he  had  in  his  basket  And  as  I  watched  the  graceful 
springing  bend  of  hb  rod  as  it  yielded,  but  not  too  much, 
to  the  struggles  of  its  prey,  I  could  not  help  admiring 
its  good  proportions,  and  making  some  inquiry  after  the 
niakei's  name.  '*  We  just  made  it  ourselves  last  winter," 
was  the  reply.  ''  Davie  put  on  the  rings  and  varnished 
it.  I  tangbt  him  bow  to  dress  the  flies  he  is  now  using. 
32any  and  many  a  one  have  I  dropped  in  the  pools  of 


Qleniffer  bum  and  lost  on  the  trees  that  grow  so  thickly 
on  its  banks  when  I  was  younger  than  him." 

The  growing  shadows  of  the  evening,  the  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  great  mountains,  the  quiet  stars  beginning 
to  peer  out  of  the  sky,  all  were  more  congenial  to  thought 
than  speech,  as  we  walked  to  the  hotel  where  we  had  re- 
solved to  spend  the  night.  I  meditated  deeply  over  what 
I  had  heard,  and,  lo  !  the  result  of  my  meditations:— 

« I  have  just  discovered,  friend,  that  you  belong  to 
the  Jack  family." 

**  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer  I  received,  reducing  the 
said  result  apparently  to  a  cipher.  '^  No,  sir ;  I  have 
no  relations  of  that  name." 

I  insisted  that  he  must  be  wrong,  and  that  I  must 
be  right. 

"No,  sir"  (in  a  tone  of  decision  that  bordered  on 
sharpness) ;  "  my  name  is ,  and  I  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  Jacks." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said ;  "  I  merely  mean  to  say 
that  I  have  discovered  you  to  be  a '  Jack -of-all- trades.*" 

We  were  stepping  into  the  well-lighted  saloon  at  the 
moment  of  this  reply,  and  astonished  the  inmates  with 
a  meny  burst  of  laughter,  in  which  Davie  joined  with 
all  his  heart 

*'  If  so  be  I  am,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  lovingly 
once  more  on  the  boy's  curly  head,  **you  must  acknow- 
ledge tliat  wee  Davie  made  me  master  ofoneJ* 
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R.  BEECHER  has  contributed  a  great  many 
working  proverbs  to  the  currency  of  every- 
day Christian  life.  Bnt  he  perhaps  never 
coined  a  phrase  that  sprang  instantly  into 
a  wider  frequency  in  the  mouths  of  men  than  when  he 
nttered  his  famous  expression  about  "praying  cream 
and  living  skim-milk." 

The  aim  of  this  shaft  is  obvious  and  just  It  flies, 
iledged  with  its  lively  if  homely  metaphor,  neatly  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  harness  of  many  a  religious  pro- 
fessor, and  bites  the  marrow  and  quick  of  his  hypocrisy 
or  his  self-deception.  I  have  no  wish  to  blunt  its  point 
<^>r  save  its  mark.  But  it  is  capable  of  being  used  so  as 
to  do  harm  instead  of  good. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Beecher  would  not  object  to  a  man's 
praying  cream,  if  he  can.  Mr.  Beecher  does  it  himself. 
The  richer  the  cream  of  prayer  that  mantles  to  the  sur- 
iace  of  a  Christian  life  the  better.  No  question  of  this. 
The  trouble  b^ns  when  prayer  is  stripped  from  life  to 
make  life  poorer.  But  can  it  be  ?  Is  not  the  metaphor 
at  fault  ?  Is  the  saying  as  many-sidedly  wise  as  it  is 
suddenly  witty?  Has  prayer  the  relation  to  life  of 
CTeam  to  milk  ?  Does  life  produce  prayer  ?  If  so,  does 
the  life  become  impoverished  in  the  production  ? 
The  truth  is,  the  luck  of  Mr.  Beecher's  phrase  is  by 


no  means  perfect  It  was  a  good  enough  arrow  for  im- 
promptu use.  But  it  will  hardly  bear  the  service  t) 
which  it  is  sometimes  put  It  flies  very  uncertainly 
since  it  left  the  string  of  the  master  bowman. 

Let  us  consider  what  prayer  is  in  relation  to  life.  It 
is  both  cause  and  eflect,  undoubtedly.  A  good  life 
makes  the  prayer  of  the  man  who  lives  it  good.  Prayer 
is  the  artesian  well  out  of  which,  from  sources  near  or 
remote,  the  life  leaps  to  light  toward  God.  The  higher 
the  unseen  sources  and  the  fuller  their  flow  the  more 
buoyantly  springs  aloft  the  Godward  aspiration  to  which 
they  answer.  But  then,  conversely,  good  praying  makes 
good  living.    What  is  prayer  ? 

For  our  present  purpose,  it  will  sufiice  to  consider  it 
in  its  reflex  influence  upon  the  soul  that  prays.  Thus 
considered,  prayer  is  the  conscious,  deliberate,  adaptive 
aspiration  of  the  heart  after  ideal  excellence.  It  is  the 
act  of  contemplating,  and  desiring,  and  appropriating 
what  is  purest  and  best  It  is  conceiving  the  uoattained 
in  noble  character,  and  "thitherward  endeavouring." 
This  is  the  very  idea  of  the  highest  prayer.  What,  then, 
can  it  be  but  "praying  cream  ?"  What  else  ought  it 
to  be? 

In  this  view  the  intenser  the  contrast  between  the 
prayer  and  the  life  the  better,  provided  always  that  there 
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be  an  approach  of  the  life  to  the  prajer.  The  more  the 
aspiration  transcends  the  attainment,  the  greater  the 
tractive  power  of  the  aspixation.  Let  the  aspiration 
soar,  though  the  attainment  grovel  in  comparison.  Is 
there  any  gain  if  the  grovelling  attainment  drags  the 
eager  aspiration  downward  to  the  dost  ? 

The  demoralizing  thing  is  when  there  is  ?}o  relation 
between  the  prayer  and  the  life.  And  this,  of  oonrBe/ 
is  the  point  at  which  Mr.  Beecher  aimed  his  arrow.  It 
is  horrible,  indeed,  when  the  devil  furnishes  a  man  with 
a  glib  gift  in  prayer  whose  life  shows  no  tendency  to 
correspond.  Milk  may  stand  for  cream,  and,  the  cream 
being  taken  off,  the  mission  of  the  milk  be  accomplished. 
Not  so  in  the  relation  between  the  prayer  and  the  life. 
The  life  is  not  lived  for  the  sake  of  the  prayer.  Bather^ 
the  prayer  is  prayed  for  the  sake  of  the  life. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  considered  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  rational  philosophy  merely,  the  office  of  prayer 
is  the  most  froitfnl  among  the  powers  of  good  transfor- 
mation that  can  work  upon  a  Ufe.  The  time  occupied 
in  familiarizing  one*s  self  with  a  high  ideal,  in  contem- 
phition,  even  is  immense  gain.  The  difference  between 
coarseness  and  refinement  of  character,  so  far  as  these 
are  acquisitions,  and  not  gifts,  is  made  by  the  difference 
of  habit  in  just  this  respect  You  grow  refined  in  accu- 
rately graduated  proportion  to  the  share  of  your  time 
which  you  spend  in  the  company  of  noble  ideals.  To 
forego  this  ideal  society,  and  to  give  one's  self  up  wholly 
to  the  sordid  realities  of  an  earthly  life,  is  to  grow  coarse 
beyond  help. 

Now,  when  to  the  mere  contemplation  of  good  ideals 
you  add  a  power  of  positive  desire  to  realize  them  in 
yonrself,  plainly  you  have  devised  the  wisest  expedient 


possible  of  becoming  constantly  better.  You  will  become 
constantly  better  in  the  exact  ratio  to  the  time  and  the 
intensitj  which  you  devote  to  such  exercises.  Yoa  iriU 
still  be  liable  to  two  dangers^  You  may  be  cheated  bj 
your  own  cunning  into  debasing  the  ideal  too  much 
toward  your  own  level  This  peril  has  befallen  aU,  in 
every  age  and  every  dime,  who  have  had  no  help  from 
above.  And  you  may  n^ect  the  habit  of  resoit  to  the 
ennobling  society  of  your  ^igh  aspirations.  You  naj 
be  overtaken  by  that  most  disheartening  of  all  the  ex- 
periences of  the  soul  that  is  bent  on  sdf-cnlture— a  doubt 
and  shame  of  the  very  practice  on  which  such  self-col- 
ture  depends,  a  secret  disgust  and  dread  of  a  self-mani- 
pulation beginning  and  ending  in  itselL  At  both  these 
points  the  Christiaa  office  of  piayer  is  guardel  You 
have  a  Craltless  ideal  supplied  you,  by  which  you  may 
constantly  recover  your  unconscious  degeneracies  from 
the  true ;  and  you  are  assured  that  your  worship  is  not 
a  barren  revolution  in  a  vicious  drde  of  self-help,  that 
you  are  not  trying  to  rise  by  tugging  at  your  own  bootr 
straps. 

Pray  cream,  then,  brethren,  with  good  dieer,  aod  be 
encouraged  if  you  find  that  living  is  skim-milk  in  coo- 
parison.  But  do  not  take  the  cream  off.  Stir  it  dovn 
to  enrich  the  milk.  The  dream  of  prayer  does  not  rise 
from  beneath  so  much  as  it  fidls  fin>m  above.  Keep  it 
well  stirred  downward.  It  is  beautiful  when  the  aspiia- 
tion  leavens  the  life.  It  is  a  perpetual  approach  to  the 
state  of  winged  freedom  for  which  we  were  bom  when 
we  were  bom  again.  In  prayer,  in  Christian  prayer,  the 
noble  exaggeration  of  the  poet  becomes  literal  troth  :— 

"The  thing  we  long  for,  that  we  are. 
For  one  traiuMendent  moment" 
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E  ijubmit  to  our  readers  from  time  to 
time  specimens  of  practical  papers 
from  a  source  that  is  at  once  plenti- 
ful and  predouA — ^the  weekly  religious 
press  of  the  United  States.  To  read  regularly 
even  a  few  of  the  number  gives  the  impression 
of  a  vast  and  beneficent  power  exerted  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  most  rapidly  expanding 
nation  of  the  eartL  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  in  this  connectioQ  that  within  these  few 
weeks  a  daily  religious  newspaper  has  been 
started  in  New  York,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John 
Dougal,  who  has  conducted  a  similar  journal  for 
many  years  in  Montreal.  It  is  certain  that  the 
projector  will  abate  nothing  of  Christianity  to 
keep  the  world's  favour.     In  this  respect  he  has 


proved  himself  not  a  doable-minded  man. 
Whether  he  stand  or  fiiU,  he  wiU  not  faU  between 
two  stools,  for  he  plants  his  foot  on  one  only.  It 
is  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousne^^ : 
other  things — commerce,  social  questions,  politi- 
cal news — are  not  despised,  but  are  kept  in  ^ 
subordinate  place.  The  religion  of  the  paper  is 
specifically  evangelical  and  evangelistic,  but  not 
sectarian.  May  God  speed  the  great  endeavour : 
The  subjoined  paper,  from  the  New  Yon 
Evangelisty  on  the  difference  between  delivering  ^ 
sermon  and  preaching  Chridt,  although  full  of 
American  peculiaiities  in  style,  is  in  our  view  » 
clear  and  seasonable  word.  It  is  indeed  ont- 
sided;  but  it  gives  one  side  well — a  side  that 
needs  much  to  be  presented  and  pressed  on  tbi^ 
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aide  of  the  sea.     We  would  fain  have  in  oar 
preaching  that  which  the  writer  approves ;  but  we 
would  be  none  the  worse  of  retaining  also  a 
little  of  what  he  condemns.     Both  are  best.     We 
agree  thoronghly  with  the  writer  that  iervum- 
inng  without  preaching  (in  his  sense  of  the 
terms)  is  flat  and  unprofitable.      But  give  us 
every  time  the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  we  shall 
welcome  a  considerable  quantity  of  good  exposi- 
tion along  with  it.     In  a  stated  ministry^  and 
with  an  instructed  congregation,  the  constant  and 
exdosive  preaching,  as  understood  in  this  paper, 
might  defeat  its  own  end;   but  we  completely 
coincide  with  the  author  that  the  ''discourse," 
as  such,  ought  to  be  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
If  it  stand  alone,  it  is  like  an  earthwork  with  no 
shotted   gun   within    its  elaborate  embrasures. 
When  Philip  met  the  Ethiopian  in  the  desert  he 
delivered  a  discourse,  opening,   no  doubt^   and 
illastrating  the  meaning   of  prophecy  and    the 
design  of  sacrifices ;  but  the  exposition,  whatever 
its  length,  was  intended  to  be  and  became  the 
shaft  of  the  spear — ^veiy  usefiil  in  driving  home  the 
sharp  point,  which  did  all  the  execution,  when  the 
evangelist  **  pi'ectched  unto  him  Jesus,*' — Ed. 


I  don't  know  as  one  of  my  circnmstanoes  and  position 
has  any  right  to  criticise  the  cloth,  or  to  enter  any 
protest  against  their  proceedings ;  but  being  a  regularly 
ordiuned  elder,  I  am  their  equal,  according  to  their  own 
theory  (though  I  am  disqualified  for  the  office  of 
''Moderator,"  or  ''Stated  Clerk"), and  presume  upon 
that  ground. 

I  had  some  occasion  this  year  to  travel  a  little  outside 
of  oar  little  settlement  of  Backwoods,  Minnesotta,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  journey  took  particular  pains  to 
notice  whether  the  preaching  of  the  Church  in  general 
was  anything  like  that  which  we  have  been  subjected  to 
in  our  village  in  the  West ;  for  somehow  the  thought 
has  been  growing  on  me  lately  that  the  milk  of  the 
Word  was  not  very  well  dispensed  by  the  overseers 
^•f  the  flock,  and  tiiat  spiritual  leanness  was  the  re- 
salt. 

I  formed  my  judgment  from  our  ovrn  minister  at 
Backwoods.  Bnt  could  it  be  that  he  was  a  (air  sample? 
I  wanted  to  find  out ;  and  I  now  give  my  brothers  that 
''  teach  "  the  result  of  my  observations. 

First,  about  cur  parson.  He  came  to  us  two  years 
ago  come  September.  He  struck  me  as  one  of  the  daas 
which  the  schools  down  East  grind  out  as  a  nail- 
machine  does  eight-pennies—to  order— all  cut  by  the 
same  rule  and  stamped  with  the  same  die.  But  they 
called  hira  smart  and  earnest,  and  tiie  "  fathers"  recom- 


mended him,  so  I  gave  in  and  backed  him.  He  preached 
his  first  "discourse"— be  called  it  that:  text,  "I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,"  and  so 
on.  He  split  that  text  into  fragments— all  heads  and 
no  hearL  Then  he  boiled  it  down  until  all  the  juice 
was  gone ;  and  it  struck  me  that  he  had  a  deal  more  to 
say  about  Paul  who  wrote  than  Christ  whom  it  presents. 
There  was  any  quantity  too  about  the  heathen  in  Paul's 
day,  but  no  word  to  the  heathen  in  Backwoods.  There 
were  "figures"  and  "illustrations"  without  number; 
but  they  were  like  the  padding  that  fiUs  out  a  lean 
form. 

Deacon  Wilbone  remarked  to  me  as  he  got  into  his 
waggon,  "  A  fine  sermonizer."  "  Tes,"  said  I,  "  and  aiv 
awful  poor  preacher." 

Now,  my  teaching  brothers,  that's  the  point  Fm  to 
argue,  as  tiie  squire  says. 

My  observation  since  I  left  Backwoods  has  taught  me 
that  you  are,  most  of  you,  good  sermamzera  but  poor 
prtachersy  and  that  this  same  sermonizing  is  the  big 
curse  of  the  pulpit 

Whafs  the  difference  ?  HI  tell  you.  A  man  "ser- 
monizes" when  he  goes  to  work  sdentifically  to  work 
up  some  ethical  subject  according  to  conventional  prac- 
tice. The  result  is  a  "  discourse.'*  He  preaches  when< 
be  presents  Qod's  truth  to  dying  men  after  any  fashion 
so  that  they  may  see  their  danger,  their  need  of  a 
Saviour,  and  the  good  it  will  do  them  to  follow  him. 

You  can't  sermonize  without  a  kind  of  fonnal  speech- 
making.  You  can  preach  in  a  thousand  ways.  Ser- 
monizing implies  rhetoric  ;  preaching  is  better  with  itj 
but  can  get  along  without.  Sermonizing  lies  in  the 
"fixings  ;"  preaching  in  the  food  "fixed,"  or  "un- 
fixed" either.  And  you  sermonize  a  score  of  times  to 
a  single  instance  of  preaching. 

When  I  pull  up  a  violet,  I  put  it  to  my  nose  and 
smell  it.  I  don't  want  any  botanist  to  puU  it  all  to 
pieces  to  tell  me  where  the  perfume  lies.  I  smell  it ;  I 
know  it's  there.  But  you  preachers  are  all  ecclesiastical 
botanists.  You  take  a  text  that  breathes  the  very  per- 
fume of  heaven,  and  pick  it  to  bits,  and  thafs  all. 
Your  "  skeletons  "  are  your  ruin :  for  while  you  are  busy 
with  your  theological  anatomy,  the  Spirit  which  "  givetb 
life  "  takes  its  flight. 

Let  me  show  you  how. 

I  heard  a  sermon  once  upon  the  text,  "  Let  us  run 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  The  bulk  of  it  was  a 
"masterly  description"  of  some  kind  of  games  the 
Qreeks  used  to  play,  and  an  explanation  of  how  Paul 
made  use  of  them.  (I  knew  it  came  from  the  Encyclo- 
pedia.) Then  the  rest  was  to  prove  that  the  Christian 
life  was  a  race.  And  the  discourse  was  over.  What  is 
there  in  that  to  make  a  man  obey  the  injunction, "  Let^ 
us,"  &a 

But  I  heard  another  from  some  Eastern  man — 
{Strange  ! )— on  "  abstaining  from  fleshly  lusts."  There 
was  not  a  bit  of  metaphysics  in  the  whole  sermon,  and 
not  a  shot  fired  over  us.    The  preacher  talked  to  m^,  so^ 
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it  seemed.  He  told  me  how  these  lusts  wanred  against 
the  soul,  warned  roe  against  their  dominion,  and  showed 
me  how  Jesus  could  help  me  to  conquer  them.  I  felt 
like  a  poor  slave  ;  but  I  determined  thenceforth  to  be 
€hrist*8  freeman.  I  know  that  hundreds  more  felt  the 
same.     That  ^98  preaching, 

I  heard  a  sermon  once  upon  the  Holy  Qhost  The 
"doctrines  of  the  Church"  were  paraded  for  half  an 
hour,  and  the  minister  was  the  showman ;  but  the  Com- 
forter himself  was  not  recommended  to  any  heart 
Sermonizing  ! 

Another  on  preparing  to  meet  God.  The  awful 
solemnity  of  the  meeting.  Reconciliation  through 
Chrbt  for  every  souL    Preaching. 

But  most  of  the  sermons  I  have  heard  contained  a 
mighty  small  show  of  pure  preaching.  They  were 
displays  of  learning,  theology,  ethics,  elocution,  and 
Bdf;  while  Jesus  Christ  was  out  of  sight,  in  the  back- 
ground, and  his  cross,  if  seen  at  all,  so  bedecked  and 
bedazzled  that  you  could  not  tell  it  for  its  trappings. 

We  say  that  men  in  our  day  are ''  religiously  educated.'' 
Even  OUT  people  in  Backwoods  know  all  about  the 
*•'  isms  "  and  "  ologies; "  but  they  know  very  little  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus. 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  can  tell  what  Christianity 
really  is;  or  how  Christ  becomes  their  personal  Saviour. 
And  they  never  will  find  out  from  the  *'  Sermonizers  ; '' 
for  they  will  only  dilate  upon  the  great  themes,  and 
neglect  the  simple  practiod  questions  of  the  heart 
They  will  make  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  of  none  effect, 


hj  parading  it  when  they  ought  to  wielJ  it ;  and  thnr 
discourses  will  for  ever  be  cold  as  marble  forms.  So  hard 
hearts  that  might  have  been  broken  by  sharp  tools,  niil 
be  beaten  harder  by  dull  ones. 

And  yet  these  sermonizers  will  complain  of  their  poi  r 
success,  and  lay  it  all  to  the  stiff-necks  and  seared  con- 
sciences of  their  hearers,  when  the  great  fault  Ues  in  their 
methods.  Talking  all  around  the  truth,  never  striking 
it;  turning  at  the  skies,  and  exjiecting  to  shoot  soiiU  iu 
the  audience;  fishing  for  souls  in  the  banen  deseru  of 
theological  speculations  and  rhetorical  platitudes,  and 
forgetting  that  to  have  men  bite,  they  must  bait  their 
hooks  with  the  gospel,  and  cast  them  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  heart  and  conscience. 

All  the  doctor-books  in  the  world  will  not  cure  a  single 
patient,  and  your  sermons  are  like  those  docto^boob- 
able  treatises  on  disease  and  cure,  but  without  a  drop  cf 
the  Balm  of  Gilead. 

When  a  man  brings  me  a  bottle  of  wine  (if  I  drank) 
I  would  not  ask  him  to  tell  me  all  about  its  age,  beaaty, 
body,  colour,  much  less  about  the  bottle  it  comes  in.  I 
only  ask  to  quaf  it  And  when  you  bring  the  Water 
of  Life  to  thirsty  men,  remember  that  while  you  vix 
eloquent  over  its  age,  beauty,  and  adaptation,  there  are 
waiting  souls  that  famish.  Do  you  cease  your  explana- 
tions, and  pour  out  the  water. 

0  my  brothers,  pilbach  Chbist  !  Just  as  the 
apostles  did— simply,  pliunly,  by  himself.  Then  joa 
may  be  sure  of  an  apostle's  success,  and  an  apostle's 
reward. 
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has  been  repeatedly  said  that  a»troiu»ny 
is  a  refutation  of  Christianity ;  that  the 
Copemican  system  made  the  Christian  view 
utterly  untenable,  and  that  more  modem 
discoveries  have  but  confirmed  this  judgment  The 
Christian  view,  we  are  told,  makes  this  world  the  centre 
of  the  universe ;  for  in  it  is  placed  man,  the  end  of  all 
creation ;  in  it  did  the  Son  of  Qod  become  incarnate,  to 
effect  a  redemption  whose  effects  are  co-extensive  with 
the  universe,  the  future  destiny  of  which  is  connected 
with  that  of  man  and  his  world.  The  Copemican  sys- 
tem, on  the  contrary,  teaches  that  the  earth  is  but  a 
vanishing  point  in  t^e  universe,  one  of  the  smallest 
satellites  of  one  of  the  least  important  suns ;  that  in- 
finite space  is  filled  with  soUr  systems,  compared  with 

*  "  Apologetic  Lectnret  on  the  Fondamental  Tnitha  of  Chrls- 
tianltf/'  Delivered  in  Leipsic  in  the  Winter  of  1864  \iiy  Chr 
Ernst  Luthardt,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theology.  Translated 
from  the  Third  Edition  Yxj  Sophia  Taylor.  Edinburgh :  T.  db  T. 
aark. 

A  popular  and  Umelj  contribution  to  Christian  apologetics — 
one  of  the  manj  fruits  that  have  sprung  from  revived  evangelical 
views  in  Germany. 


which  our  own  is  insignificant    In  the  milky  way  aloa^ 
there  are  more  than  twenty  million  suns;  and  the 
milky  way  itself  is  but  an  isJand  in  the  great  ocean  oC 
the  universe!    The  most  remote  distances  are  fiUci 
with  worlds.   And  then  these  distances  ?  Though  light 
travels  at  the  rate  of  200,000  miles  per  second,  that  ii 
the  nearest  fixed  star  (namely.  Centaur,  more  than  twenty 
billion  miles  off)  takes  nearly  four  yean  in  readiing  cs, 
that  of  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  milky  way  eigU 
thousand  years,  and  that  of  the  most  distant  visiUe 
nebulae  at  least  twenty  million  years.    So  at  least  it  b 
asserted.    A  railway  train,  travelling  day  and  night  a: 
the  rate  of  thirty-two  miles  per  hour,  would  take  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  and  three  months  to  readi 
the  sun ;  and  since  the  nearest  fixed  «tar  is  269,420 
times  more  distant,  we  could  not  reach  it  in  less  than 
ninety-two  million  years.    How  then  can  the  eazth- 
this  grain  of  sand  in  the  sea  of  the  universe-^be  regarCed 
as  its  centre  ?    We  cannot  but  recognize  with  Schilkr. 
in  his  poem  <<  The  Greatness  of  Creation/'  the  infini'.j 
of  the  universe  :— 

"  Thou  sall*st  in  vain— Return !    Before  thy  patii.  In^nH,^  I 
And  thou  in  vain !    Behind  me  spreads  /i^mly  to  thee ! 
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Fold  thf  wings  drooplngr, 

O  Thought,  aagle-swooptng  ! — 
0  PhaoUsle,  anchor  ! — The  voyage  la  o'er : 
Gtoaiion,  wild  lallor,  flows  on  to  no  shore ! "  * 

Ohristianitj,  it  is  said,  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  old 
Ptolemaic  system.  This,  boirever,  has  fallen  before  the 
Copernican.  The  delusion  of  many  thousand  years  has 
licen  overthrown  by  it — a  splendid  triumph  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  an  elevating  proof  that  truth  must  at  last 
prevail.  The  old  theologians  knew  what  they  were 
about  when  they  defended  themselves  against  it;  the 
Romish  Church  was  but  consistent  in  condemning  the 
propositions  of  Galileo,  and  forcing  him  to  recant  them. 
But  ill  vain. 

What,  then,  is  our  re^ily  ?  Certainly  the  Copernican 
system  is  truth,  and  a  triumph  of  intellect  But  is  it 
incompatible  with  Christianity  ?  Copernicus,  at  least, 
vras  not  of  this  opinion.  His  tomb  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  bears  an  inscription,  which  may  be  translated  as 
fi'llows : — 

"  I  cnrc  not  the  grace  which  Panl  received 
Nor  the  favour  with  which  Thon  didst  indulge  Poter: 
That  alone  which  Thon  bestowedst  upon  the  thief  on  the  cross, 
That  alone  do  I  entreat." 

Kepler  and  Newton,  too,  those  giants  in  the  realm  of 
science,  were  htuuble  and  zealous  Christians. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these  great  founders  of  modem 
astronomy  had  not  as  yet  perceived  the  consequences 
•  f  their  important  discoveries ;  we  must  therefore  bring 
forwanl  actual  reasons. 

Our  first  reply,  then,  is,  that  qrumiUy  is  not  the 
standard  of  quality.  Does  not  the  smallest  space  often 
mdude  the  greatest  marvels?  If  the  telescope  has 
^liowQ  ns  that  our  world  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  to  the 
nniverse,  the  microscope  has  sho^^l  us  a  new  world  in 
almost  every  grain  of  sand.  The  importance  of  an  ob- 
ject does  not  depend  upon  its  external  msgnitude. 
Quantity  and  quality  often  stand  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other.  Such  an  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Eighth 
I'salin,  in  which  man  is  represented  as  a  vanishing  point 
con)pared  with  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  yet 
•Itscribed  as  God*s  chosen  instmment.  The  minutest 
'  rganisni  ranks  above  the  laigest  inorganic  mass,  the 
ruse  in  the  valley  above  the  lofty  mountain  of  naked 
granite,  the  mind  above  the  whole  material  universe, 
:)n<l  consequently  that  locality  in  which  mind  attains 
< Maturity  above  the  most  extended  regions  of  space, 
which  serve  but  as  the  preliminary  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment. Our  earth  affords  the  most  striking  cor- 
roboration of  this  argument.  It  was  certainly  intended 
to  be  the  abode  of  man,  and  not  of  whales,  and  yet 
I'vo-thirds  of  it  consist  of  water.  Of  the  remaining 
tliird,  moreover,  a  large  space  is  rendered  uninhabitable 
t>y  cold,  heat,  sand,  and  marsh,  or  is  at  least  so  con- 
stituted that  it  seems  as  if  Nature  would,  as  Herder 
sajs  of  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  test  man's  capa- 
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bility  of  development  under  the  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  And  why,  too,  must  he  share  even  his 
own  portion  of  the  world  with  beasts  of  prey  and  reptiles, 
who  dispute  its  possession  with  him  ?  Truly  it  is  not 
by  tlie  external  test  of  quantity  that  importance  must 
be  judged.  Michelet  rightly  says,  ''  The  quantity  of 
space  is  absolutely  immaterial  to  the  manifestations  of 
mind,  which  often  chooses  to  inclose  its  greatest  marvels 
in  the  smallest  possible  space.*'  *^The  small  human 
body  is  not  unworthy  of  the  spirit  which  can  neverthe- 
less compass  a  world;  nor  is  the  earth,  though  com- 
paratively small  in  the  universe,  unfit  for  Qod  to  mani- 
fest himself  therein.*'  Again :  '^  How  many  quadrillions 
of  miles  must  a  planet  have  in  bulk  to  do  fitting  honour 
to  an  incarnation  of  the  Almighty  ?" 

But  we  may  also  urge  that  our  eaith,  so  far  at  least 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  not  indeed  externally  and 
mathematically,  but  essentially  and  with  respect  to  its 
condition,  does  actually  occupy  a  central  position  in 
cur  solar  systeniy  so  as  to  form,  tliough  not  its  material, 
yet  certainly  its  vital  centre.  For  no  other  body  of  our 
system  is  so  adapted  as  thd  earth  to  be  the  abode  of 
organic  life.  We  are  able  to  institute  a  comparison  in 
this  respect  between  the  earth  and  the  other  planets  ; 
for  not  only  do  the  same  laws  prevail  in  the  latter  as 
in  the  former,  but  their  component  matter  is,  as  astro- 
nomy teaches,  similar  to  that  of  our  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  organic  life,  as  well  as  mental  and  spiritual 
life,  requires  the  pre-existence  of  certain  external  con- 
ditions, which  are  either  entirely  absent  in  the  other 
planets,  or  exist  there  in  a  degree  far  below  the  perfec- 
tion in  which  they  are  found  on  our  earth.  In  the  first 
place,  the  density  of  the  sun  is  so  great,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  so  much  (28}  times)  greater  in  con- 
sequence, that,  as  Madler  says,  "  our  Samsons  trans- 
ported to  the  sun  would  be  but  infirm  and  miserable 
weaklings."  The  further,  however,  we  depart  from  the 
sun,  the  less  are  the  general  conditions  of  matter 
adapted  for  an  existence  like  that  of  the  human  race. 
Omitting  Neptune,  the  most  distant  of  the  planets,  we 
find  that  in  Uranus,  distant  from  the  sun  eighteen 
hundred  millions  of  miles,  the  light  received  from  that 
luminary  must  be  so  slight,  that  the  eye  must  be  con- 
stituted like  that  of  the  night-owl  to  be  able  to  see 
anything  in  its  obscure  twilight.  It  might,  indeed, 
have  pleased  God  to  form  the  eye  after  such  a  model ; 
but  even  then  the  sun  would  there  appear  so  small  as 
to  be  lost  among  the  other  stars,  and  consequently  no 
distinction  would  exist  between  day  and  night,  morning 
and  evening,  but  everything  be  enveloped  in  a  uniform 
obscurity.  In  such  a  world  poetry  must  be  absent,  and 
tnie  sentiment  impossible.  Since  also  tlie  inclination 
of  the  axis  of  Uranus  toward  tlie  sun  is  ninety  degrees, 
its  northern  pole  must  be  under  the  sun  during  one 
half  of  its  year  (=  42  terrestrial  years),  and  its  southern 
during  the  other!  The  condition  of  the  seasons  in 
Saturn,  indeed,  is  more  advantageous,  and  the  sun 
would  appear  to  its  inhabitauts  about  four  times  as 
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large  as  Jupiter  doe«  to  us ;  but  its  density  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  lighter  than  water,  and  its  power  of  attnu^ion 
so  inconsiderable  that  rocks  might  float  upon  its  seas. 
The  ring,  too,  which  surrounds  it  is  of  so  far  greater 
density  than  the  planet  itself,  and  has  therefore  so 
great  an  attractive  power  upon  all  bodies  on  its  surface, 
that  it  is  not  conceivable  how  any  beings  possessed  of 
Toluntary  motion  could  exist  upon  it.  The  shadow  also 
of  this  ring,  which  is  some  millions  of  mUes  in  length, 
falls  during  the  space  of  fifteen  terrestrial  years  upon 
the  wintry  half  of  Saturn,  so  that  its  inhabitants  must 
emigrate  every  fifteen  years.  Jupiter  has  a  nearly  per- 
pendicular axis,  and  hence  no  change  of  seasons,  with- 
out which  we  are  unable  to  imagine  a  genuine  corporeal 
existence,  with  its  appropriate  duties  and  employments. 
And  if  the  motion  of  the  belts  which  surround  him  is, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  though  not  certainly  ascer- 
tained, an  alteration  in  the  clouds  of  his  atmosphere, 
we  must  infer  the  existence  of  storms  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  from  seven  to  eleven  thousand  feet  per  second, 
while  the  most  violent  storms  known  upon  our  earth 
have  only  a  speed  of  sixty  feet  per  second,  so  that 
scarcely  anything  could  exist  in  such  a  storm-lashed 
region.  The  asteroids  being  but  shattered  fragments 
of  a  larger  planet,  and  of  so  small  power  of  attraction 
that  such  muscular  exertion  as  would  here  suffice  to 
lift  the  foot  would  there  carry  us  up  above  the  highest 
buildings,  might  almost  be  omitted.  Upon  Mars  exist- 
ence would  be  the  most  endurable,  but  only  because  it 
more  resembles  the  earth  without  equalling  it  The 
condition  of  Yenns  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  earth ; 
but  having  seventy-two  degrees  of  axial  inclination,  the 
change  of  seasons  is  extremely  abrupt  It  has  also  been 
inferred  from  the  cloudlessness  of  its  atmosphere  that 
it  has  no  water,  and  is  hence  unadapted  to  organic  life. 
Mercury,  whose  surface  is  only  about  a  ninth  that  of  the 
earth,  is  too  small  for  man ;  "  his  feitherland  must  be 
greater."  It  is  only  in  the  earth  that  we  see  the  idea 
of  the  planets  realized.  The  others  are  but  successive 
gradations  thereunto :  the  earth  is  the  planet  par  ex- 
cdlence,  the  teleological  centre  of  the  planetary  system, 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  only  body  of  the 
solar  system  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  higher 
grades  of  organic  life. 


XL— PKAYEE. 

What,  then,  is  prayer  ?  It  is  the  indication  of  inter- 
course with  God.  He  who  prays  departs  from  the  world 
which  encompasses  him,  leaves  the  disquiet  and  noise 
of  that  external  life  which  is  ever  tossing  restlessly 
around  him,  and  enters  into  himself.  We  live  too  much 
out  of  ourselves ;  in  prayer  we  resort  to  ourselves,  enter 
into  the  inmost  depths  of  our  being,  into  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  the  souL  We  then  suffer  our  handiwork, 
our  thought-work,  to  rest,  and  retreat  into  privacy  and 
silence,  to  find  repose,  to  get  breathing-time,  to  be  really 
with  ourselves ;  yet  to  be  with  ourselves  only  for  the 


sake  of  being  with  Qod :  for  Qod  is  present  in  ooi 
being's  depths.    God  is  with  us,  and  we  with  God,  is  our 
soul's  inner  sanctuary.    The  outer  man  is  in  the  world; 
the  inner  man  oijght  to  be  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 
We  enter  into  ourselves  that  we  may  betake  oursehes 
to  God,  may  bring  ourselves  and  all  that  afiects  us  before 
God.    Prayer  is  love's  yearning  to  pour  out  everything 
into  the  bosom  of  God.    It  is  the  act  of  trustful  resigna- 
tion, which  leaves  everything  in  his  hands.    Nothing  is 
too  insignificant  to  bring  thus  before  God,  if  it  has  kt 
become  of  real  importance  to  us.    Our  secret  relatioD 
to  Gk)d  proves  and  expresses  its  vitality  in  this  inter* 
course  of  prayer.    Without  this  it  is  but  dead.   Sur- 
render to  God  in  prayer  is  the  essentially  necessary  ex- 
pression and  proof  of  love.    In  prayer  we  resign  our- 
selves and  all  that  interests  us  to  God.    This  is  tiie 
highest  degree  of  giving.    But  the  highest  act  of  giviog 
is  at  the  same  time  the  highest  degree  of  receiving ;  for 
while  in  prayer  we  forsake  this  perishing  and  transitoij 
world,  we  enter  the  eternal  world  and  breathe  its  air. 
Prayer  is  the  secret  breathing  of  the  souL    This  breath- 
ing of  the  air  of  eternity  is  as  necessary  to  the  life  of 
the  soul,  as  breathing  the  air  of  the  earth  we  live  in  is 
to  that  of  the  body.    The  world  of  Gk)d,  however,  is  a 
world  of  peace  and  strength,  and  prayer  diffuses  a  spirit 
of  peace  over  our  life.    In  prayer  the  soul  gains  repose. 
Then  are  the  storms  and  passions  of  the  heart  silenced; 
the  disturbances  of  its  cares  and  anxieties,  of  its  suffer- 
ings, and  even  of  its  joys,  cease.    And  thus  fresh  vigooi 
and  cheerfulness  break  forth  upon  us.    As  the  bracing 
air  of  the  mountuns  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  renei^ed 
power,  so  do  we  in  prayer  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
difine  encouragement,  and  come  forth  from  the  inns 
sanctuary  of  communion  with  God  to  enter  with  new 
alacrity  into  external  life,  with  its  tasks,  its  duties,  its 
burdens,  and  its  griefr ;  while  still,  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  and  turmoil  of  our  diuly  work,  our  hearts  still 
dwell  in  the  sabbath  and  sanctuary  of  prayer.    Life  is 
a  compound  of  prayer  and  work.    It  is  not  as  thoogb 
there  were  two  separate  agencies  in  merely  external 
combination  or  mutual  alternation ;  they  must  ever  t< 
united  with  and  in  each  other.    The  one  does  not  ex- 
clude but  requires  the  other,  as  the  inner  and  oat«r 
man,  as  soul  and  body.     Prayer  requires  work,  and 
work  requires  prayer.    Work  must  be  the  outward  and 
visible  form  of  prayer :  prayer  must  be  the  soul  of  work, 
the  soul  of  life  in  general ;  no  isolated  and  external  act 
added  to  another  isolated  and  external  act,  but  tlie 
ever-present  background  of  every  action,  that  which 
vitally  pervades  and  supports  our  every  thought  ani 
deed,  whence  all  must  originate,  and  towards  which  all 
must  tend,  that  our  whole  conduct  may  become  an  in- 
carnate prayer.    It  is  by  prayer  that  life  on  earth  is 
connected  with  eternity,  is  sunk  in  it,  grows  out  of  it 
The  greatness  of  prayer  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  trans- 
poses this  life  of  time  into  the  sphere  of  eternity,  fills  It 
with  eternal  value,  and  brings  it  into  direct  commuw- 
cation  with  God  himself    Hence  there  is  nothing  which 
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toore  exalts  and  honours  man  than  prayer.  On  one 
side,  indeed,  it  is  man's  abasement  before  God,  but  on 
the  other  it  is  also  his  elevation  towards  Qod ;  for  is  it 
not  trnly  an  elevation  for  man  to  address  God  himself, 
the  Supreme,  the  absolute  Mind— to  attract  him  to- 
wards bis  particular  interests,  to  lay  his  concerns  before 
him— nay,  to  influence  bis  decisions?  For  when  St 
Paul  says, ''  We  are  workers  together  with  God,"  he 
means  that  we  perform  our  part  in  the  works  of  God. 
This  we  do  by  means  of  prayer.  But  how  can  these 
thlDgs  be  1  None  can  dedare  it  These  are  invisible 
combinations  which  utterly  escape  our  observation.  Yet, 
though  we  cannot  track  out  the  ways  upon  which  God 


and  man  meet,  the  fact  remains—its  reality  is  entirely 
independent  of  our  knowledge  of  it  By  prayer  we 
influence  God's  acts  and  decisions ;  nay,  we  may  even 
dare  to  say  that  by  prayer  men  participate  in  the  divine 
omnipotence,  and  have  a  share  in  God's  government  of 
the  world.  For  prayer  is  a  power  in  the  world,  which 
it  pleases  God  to  take  up  into  the  mingled  web  of  his 
government ;  and  the  love  of  God  places  this  power  at 
the  bidding  of  even  a  silent  sigh,  which  is  influenced  by 
himself.  Nor  is  it  too  bold  to  say,  with  Yinet, "  God  will 
call  the  sigh  a  prayer,  and  prayer  power ;  and  the  power 
of  God  will,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  it,  bow  before  the  power 
which  he  has  placed  in  a  sigh,  which  is  from  himself." 


^\t  ^^ttrtj^  in  l^e  "Mimu. 
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RY  one  goes  his  own  way ;  every  creature 
after  its  kind. 

The  Ethiopian  Treasurer,  having  ob- 
tained all  he  desired — having  gained  more 
than  a  whole  world  in  that  desert  place,  ''went  on  his 
way  rejoicing."     Philip,  having  finished  one  work, 
iDstantly  betakes  himself  to  another.     He  does  not 
become  a  banger-on  in  the  palace  of  his  powerful  con- 
vert   From  Ashdod,  the  first  town  he  reached  on  his 
return,  all  the  way  to  Caesarea,  his  home,  he  preached 
the  gospel  in  every  city.    A  foithful  servant,  not  hiding 
bat  exercising  his  talent,  he  was  not  content  with  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  his  errand  to  the  desert 
place,  bat  took  advantage  of  his  return  journey  to 
scatter  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
south.    Saul  too,  on  his  part^  acting  according  to  his 
nature,  is  as  busy  as  the  rest    When  last  we  saw  him, 
be  was  acquiescing  eageriy  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
(nil  I)  I   and  now,  after  a  considenble  interval,  he 
appears  again,  still  bent  on  getting  new  victims.    Per- 
haps, when  the  Christians  were  either  driven  away  from 
Jerusalem,  or  concealed  there,  he  found  his  occupation 
gone,  and  determined  to  find  a  new  hunting-field. 

Damascos  was  a  great  city  only  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant  Many  Jews  resided  perma- 
nentlj  there ;  and  probably  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Jerusalem  had  reiently  reached  it  in  quest  of  a  refuge. 
It  is  intimated  in  a  subsequent  verse  (13)  that  believing 
Jews,  who  had  left  Jerusalem  after  Stephen's  death, 
informed  Ananias  of  Saul's  arrival. 

Bamascos  is  the  oldest  city  known  to  history  still 
flourishing.  It  has  a  population  of  250,000.  Travellers 
describe  with  enthusiasm  the  marvelk)us  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  its  site.    A  bright  rapid  river,  flowing  from 


the  slopes  of  the  eastern  Lebanon  range,  divides  into 
several  branches  in  the  plain.  Soon  after  passing  the 
city  these  streams  are  absorbed,  and  never  reach  an  out- 
fall in  any  sea. 

"And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings."  The 
instigator  and  manager  of  the  first  martyrdom  has  not 
yet  changed;  he  still  breathes  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  but  will  not  do 
so  much  longer  now.  This  part  of  his  course  is  near  an 
end ;  this  is  the  last  journey  he  will  undertake  as  the 
waster  of  the  Church.  The  days  of  his  rebellion  are 
numbered ;  the  hour  of  his  conversion  is  on  the  wing. 
lie  is  still  the  persecutor;  but  a  little  while,  and  he 
will  persecute  no  more.  After  this  day,  all  his  days,  he 
will  be  persecuted,  until,  like  the  rest  of  the  martyrs,  be 
is  sent  up  in  a  fiery  chariot  to  join  the  company  of  the 
crowned  saints. 

Saul  demanded  from  the  high  priest  a  commission 
empowering  him  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  syna- 
gogue authorities  in  Damascus  in  prosecuting  there 
his  work  of  blood.  From  his  own  lips,  at  a  subsequent 
stage,  we  learn  that  this  demand  was  successful ;  he 
went  to  Damascus  "with  authority,*'  and  not  as  an 
adventurer  on  his  own  account  By  connivance  of  the 
Roman  governor,  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  council  were 
permitted  within  certain  limits  to  rule  their  own 
countrymen  according  to  their  own  laws;  and  it 
appears  that  their  jurisdiction  extended  in  some  form 
to  the  persons  of  Jews  residing  in  foreign  cities. 

The  commission  granted  by  the  high  priest  bore 
"that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,"  he  should  bring 
them  bound  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  here  a  new  desig- 
nation of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  called  the*  way, 
and  those  who  believe  it  are  said  to  be  of  the  way. 
The  expression  in  the  same  sense  occurs  in  three  other 

*  The  meaning  is  partially  obscured  by  the  introdnction  of  the 
pronoun  ' '  this  "  in  the  English  version.  In  the  margin  it  is  given 
correctly — "the  way." 
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]>Iace8  of  the  Acts :  **  But  divers  spake  evil  of  the  way" 
.(xix.  9) ;  **  Aiu*  the  saiue  time  there  arose  do  small  stir 
about  the  way  '  (xix.  23) ;  '*  Felix,  having  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  way"  (xxiv.  22).  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  passages  in  their  context  it  may  be 
clearly  seen  that  *'  the  way  "  was  a  specific  designation 
of  the  Ciiristiau  system. 

Two  questions  spring  here:  Who  gave  the  Christians 
that  name  ?  and,  Why  was  it  given  ?  I  think  it  is  not 
a  nickname  imposed  by  enemies,  but  a  significant  desig- 
nation adopted  by  themselves.  It  may  indeed  have 
been  either  voluntarily  adopted  by  themselves,  and 
thereafter  employed  by  enemies  as  a  term  of  reproach ; 
or,  conversely,  employed  by  adversaries  as  a  reproach, 
and  ultimately  accepted  by  themselves. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  cipher,  used  for  purposes  of 
concealment.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  early 
disciples,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
bow  he  said,  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life," 
might  adopt,  as  their  distinguishing  title,  the  first 
constituent  of  tl)at  blessed  trinity.  The  word  would 
be  very  precious  in  those  troubled  times.  Christ  was 
their  way  to  the  Father ;  faith  in  him  was  their  way  to 
pardon  and  peace.  "  The  way"  in  those  times  was 
their  path  across  the  wilderness,  and  their  entrance 
into  rest. 

Tlie  term  "Methodist"  has  been  similarly  employed 
in  recent  British  history ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice, 
altliough  the  English  terms  do  not  reveal  the  circum- 
stiince,  that  the  same  Greek  word  is  the  root  of  both 
e|iithets. 

Women  were  not  exempt :  when  and  where  have  they 
been  exempt,  when  persecution  for  Christ's  sake  was 
raging  ?  From  the  commission  given  to  Saul,  empower- 
ing him  to  drag  women  as  well  as  men  before  the  Jewish 
tribunals,  down  to  the  time  when  godly  women  were 
tied  to  stakes  in  the  rising  tide  of  the  Sol  way  by  order 
of  a  llood-thirsty  government,  the  persecutor  has  always 
succeeded  in  quenching  the  voice  of  nature  in  his  own 
breast.  lie  spares  neither  age  nor  sex.  From  the 
beginning  women  have  followed  the  Saviour  in  his 
suffering,  and  suffered  for  his  sake. 

The  authorized  agent  was  charged  to  biing  the 
prisoners  to  Jerusalem  for  trial— such  trial  as  Stephen 
obtained  there— such  trial  as  the  Inquisition  accorded 
to  its  victims  in  the  dark  ages— such  trial  as  the  Pope  and 
the  Jesuits  would  give  us  to-day,  if  they  had  power. 

''And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus:  and 
suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from 
heaven."  We  are  approaching  the  crisis  now.  I  think 
this  was,  and  was  intended  to  be,  the  most  striking  and 
important  individual  converaion  between  Christ's  ascen- 
sion and  his  return  to  judge  the  world.  In  its  results, 
direct  and  indirect,  it  is  the  largest  single  fruit  that 
has  yet  been  gathered  from  the  tree  of  righteousness 
that  the  Lord  by  his  death  and  resurrection  planted  in 
the  world. 


As  we  approach  the  turoiDg-point— the  meetiDg- 
place,  we  stand  in  awe.  For  Christiana  this  q)ot  is  holy 
ground.  Like  the  three  disciples  on  the  mount,  ire 
fear  as  we  enter  the  doud ;  for  here  the  Redeemer  is 
transfigured,  and  displays  more  of  his  gloiy  than  mortil 
eye  may  easily  bear. 

From  a  comparison  of  this  narrative  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  same  event  given  subsequently  by  P&al 
in  his  public  apologies,  it  results  that  while  his  com- 
panions heard  a  voice,  Saul  only  distinguished  the 
articulate  speech  of  a  person ;  and  that  while  they  all 
fell  to  the  earth  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  light,  the 
rest  of  the  company  soon  rose  to  their  feet  again,  while 
Saul  continued  prostrate  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lori 
All  the  company  beheld  the  light  with  which  the  risen 
Jesus  that  day  clothed  himself  as  with  a  ganncnt;  hot 
Saul  alone  saw  the  divine  Person  who  wore  that  robe  of 
glory.  All  heard  a  sound ;  but  he  alone  felt  the  word 
as  a  two-edged  sword  penetrating  his  joints  and  manvw. 
Similar  distinctions  occur  in  our  day.  One  is  taken, 
and  another  lefL  A  thousand  may  hear  the  word  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom  come  in  power  to  only  a 
single  soiiL 

Here  the  Lord  takes  unto  himself  his  mighty  pover 
and  reigns.  He  subdues  and  leads  captive  the  greatest 
enemy  of  his  throne.  He  makes  openly  a  show  c<f 
Jewish  unbelief  in  the  person  of  its  chosen  champion^ 
and  uses  the  captive  then  as  an  instrument  to  promote 
his  own  design.  The  Lord  had  need  of  human  enexgj 
and  genius  in  its  highest  measure— of  a  moral  power  that 
sweeps  all  lighter  things  before  it  in  whatever  direction 
it  may  move,  like  a  river  in  flood — of  Hebrew  lore  and 
Greek  culture  blended  together  in  one  capacious  mind,— 
of  all  these  the  Lord  had  need  for  the  work  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  sovereignly  he  seized  the  Tcssel  which  con- 
tained them  all  in  fullest  measure,  that  he  might  em- 
ploy it  as  he  employed  the  ancient  prophet,  ^' to  root  cot 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down,  t 
build  and  to  plant"  (Jer.  L  10). 


xxxvn. 

THE  LORD'S  WOSD-GOVSOLATIOV. 
Acts  iz.  4. 

It  was  near  Damascus;  it  was  at  mid-day ;  there  was  a 
considerable  company ;  great  publicity  was  given  to  tiie 
transaction;  every  circumstance  is  a  separate  witness  tr> 
the  truth  of  the  narrative.  But  the  best  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  the  mighty  effect  that  followed.  By  the  conver- 
sion of  Paul  the  course  of  human  history  has  been 
diverted;  the  extant  result  bears  witness  of  the  efficient 
cause. 

A  circumfiised  light  appeared  to  all  the  company ;  to 
Saul  alone  the  glorified  Redeemer  articulately  appeared. 
All  beard  a  voice;  Saul  alone  heard  him,  the  mani- 
fested Man,  speaking  to  himself.  The  voice  said  to 
him,  "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  nicl" 
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It  18  not  yery  long  since  these  words  were  spoken.  A 
succession  of  nineteen  men,  if  each  should  live  a  hundred 
years,  would  snffice  to  span  the  space ;  and  nineteen 
meD,  with  hands  outspread  and  touching  each  other, 
would  not  constitute  to  our  vision  a  very  long  row.  It 
is  less  than  two  thousand  years— in  God's  account,  less 
than  two  days— «ince  the  Lord  Jesus  uttered  these 
words  to  check  the  career  of  a  persecutor,  and  shield 
his  suflfering  little  ones.  It  may  be  not  very  long  ere 
that  voice  shall  speak  again,  so  that  every  ear  shall 
bear  it  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise. 
We  are  now  suspended  between  the  first  and  second 
appearings  of  the  Lord.  It  is  but  a  little  time  since  he 
was  here — and  it  is  but  a  little  time  when  he  will  come 
again.  In  the  interval  he  abideth  near,  with  his  watch- 
ful ejc  over  us,  and  his  everlasting  arms  underneath.  His 
ears  are  open  to  his  people*s  ciy,  and  his  heart  sensitive  to 
their  pains  and  fears.    "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  always." 

This  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
It  carries  comfort  to  those  who  are  within,  and  reproof 
to  those  who  are  without  It  is  spoken  to  an  adversary ; 
but  it  is  spoken  for  a  friend.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
here  that  the  first  comfort  given  to  fallen  men  was 
conveyed  in  a  word  spoken  to  their  destroyer.  It  was  in 
a  rebuke  addressed  to  the  serpent  that  the  gospel  was 
first  preached  (Qen.  iiu  15).  After  the  same  manner 
was  Israel  comforted  in  times  of  trial ;  the  word  spoken 
for  them  was  not  spoken  to  them.  '*  Touch  not  mine 
anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm."  From  time 
to  time  a  reproving  word  or  a  judgment-stroke  was  sent 
against  Pharaoh  or  the  King  of  Babylon ;  and  this  was 
God's  way  of  protecting  his  chosen  heritage.  Here,  too, 
the  Head  will  sustain  the  members,  by  a  reproof  addressed 
to  the  waster  of  the  Church. 

I  scarcely  know  a  more  comforting  word  than  this  in 
all  the  Bible.  Nowhere  else  is  the  oneness  of  Christ 
and  his  people  more  dearly  expressed.  The  speaker  is 
not  now  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  He  asserts  the  identity 
of  himself  and  his  people,  after  all  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth  has  been  placed  in  his  hands.  He  is  Qod  over 
ail,  and  blessed  for  ever,  who  here  proclaims  to  the  per- 
secutor.  Inasmuch  as  you  haye  done  it  unto  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  you  have  done  it  unto  me. 

As  yon  experience  pain  when  any  member  of  your 

V<ody  is  hart,  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  spiritual  body— 

the  Church  that  he  has  bought  with  his  blood — cries 

out  when  an  enemy's  hand  strikes  some  poor  saiflts  in 

Damascoa.     So  when  Satan  desured  to  have  Peter,  that 

he  might  aift  him  as  wheat,  and  drive  him  by  the  power 

of  temptation,  like  chaff  unto  the  fire,  the  Lord  himself 

felt  the  strain  in  his  own  breast,  and  interfered  to  shield 

his  fnul  disciple.    The  life  that  is  ''  hid  with  Christ  in 

God"  is  truly  a  charmed  life.    No  assassin's  weapon 

can  reach  it  in  its  hiding-place.    Although  the  powers 

of  darkness  should  bind  themselves  under  a  great  oath 

to  ahroad  this  lower  world  in  perpetual  night,  they 

could  not  accomplish  their  purpose  unless  they  had 

power  to  iHnck  the  sun  from  the  sky.    So  these  powers 
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of  darkness  could  not  quench  the  light  of  life  in  any 
Christian,  unless  they  should  first  extinguish  the  Sun  of 
righteousness. 

Nor  is  this  privilege  confined  to  those  who  are 
eminent  in  the  &ith.  Safety  is  seaired,  and  therefore 
measured  by  the  power,  not  of  the  saved,  but  of  the 
Saviour.  A  British  subject  is  foimd  on  the  territory  of 
a  powerful  but  barbarian  king.  The  tyrant  easts  his  eye 
on  the  forlorn  stranger,  and  would  &in  take  away  his 
liberty  or  his  life.  But  the  power  of  the  Queen  over- 
shadows him.  The  advisers  of  this  savage  chief  show 
him  that  if  he  touch  a  hur  of  that  stranger's  head  a 
British  ship  will  bombard  his  capital,  and  subvert  his 
throne.  The  man  is  safe ;  but  his  safety  is  not  due  to 
his  own  strength  or  skill.  The  feeblest  woman,  or  the 
tenderest  child,  would  in  such  a  case  be  as  safe  as  the 
most  stalwart  soldier.  Safety  in  no  sense  and  in  no 
measure  depends  on  the  individual's  power,  but  on  the 
power  of  the  government  which  recognizes  him  as  its 
subject  It  is  on  a  principle  somewhat  similar  that  the 
safety  of  disciples  is  insured.  Their  resource  is  not,  I 
am  strong ;  but,  I  am  His— and  He  is  almighty. 

Why  persecutest  thou  me  7  Saul  was  not  directing 
his  stroke  up  to  the  heavens ;  he  pointed  not  his  spear 
to  Jesus'  side.  Our  goodness— our  badness,  Lord, 
reacheth  not  unto  thee.  How,  then?  "  Thou  persecutest 
me" — *'  of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of  himself 
or  of  some  other  man  ? "  Of  some  other  man,  some  trem- 
bling disciple  cowering  in  the  lanes  of  Damascus,  and 
dreading  lest  Saul  should  stone  him,  as  he  stoned 
Stephen,  for  being  a  disciple  of  Christ  Of  this  man 
Christ  speaks ;  but  speaks  of  him  as  a  part  of  himself— 
feels  as  we  feel  when  a  member  is  pierced.  The  principle 
was  abundantly  explained  by  the  Lord  in  the  course  of 
his  earthly  ministry. 

Let  Saul  venture  to  say,  Lord,  when  did  we  search 
thee  out  in  thy  humble  hiding-place,  and  drag  thee  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  witness  against  thee,  and  put  thee 
to  death  ?  The  King  shall  answer  him  from  his  throne. 
Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

Here  is  my  safety — ^that  he  counts  me  his ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  has  made  me  part  of  himself,  so  that  a 
stroke  dealt  by  the  enemy  against  me  runs  up  and 
pains  him  on  his  throne. 

Who  shall  tell  how  many  dangers  have  been  thus 
averted  from  us,  when  we  did  not  know  or  think  of 
either  our  danger  or  our  deliverer.  I  suppose  some  of 
the  saints  in  and  near  Damascus  had  heard  of  the  per- 
secutor's approach,  imd  feared  him ;  but  it  is  probable 
also  that  others  in  danger  by  his  approach  did  not  know 
that  he  was  near.  By  that  light-flash  which  prostrated 
Saul  without  the  gate,  these  persons  were  protected, 
although  they  were  not  aware  either  of  the  danger  or 
the  deliverance. 

I  suppose  the  saved  when  they  reach  the  Father's 
house  will  have  occupation  for  their  leisure  in  number- 
ing up  all  Qod's  mercies ;  and  perhaps  nothing  will  be 
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sweeter  as  an  ingredient  of  their  joj  than  the  dis- 
covenes  of  one  and  another  signal  rescue  that  Christ 
achieved  for  them,  while  they,  like  an  infant  sleeping  in 
a  burning  house,  were  aware  neither  of  the  flame  that 
was  already  singeing  their  garments,  nor  of  the  strong 
arm  of  that  Brother  who  bore  them  beyond  its  reach. 
Oh,  that  will  be  joyful,  joyful !  when  from  the  open  books 
we  shall  read  the  entries  of  many  fiery  darts  that  flew 
pointed  to  our  breast,  and  aU  these  received  and 
quenched  on  the  interposed  shield  of  almighty,  unslum- 
bering  love. 


XXXVIIL 
THE  LOSFS  WOSD-B£?BOOF. 

Acts  is.  4. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  to  Sanl  carried,  as  we  have  seen, 
great  consolation  to  disciples :  it  bears  also  a  terrible 
reproof  to  the  advvnaries  of  the  goi^L 

Mark  well  here,  first  of  all,  that  although  Saul  is  an 
enemy  to  this  Jesus,  this  Jesus  is  not  an  enemy  to  SauL 
This  word  is  not  qwken  to  cast  him  out,  but  to  melt 
him  down,  and  so  win  him  near.  '^My  thonghtrare  not 
as  your  thoughts."  *'  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet, 
they  shall  be  as  snow."  It  is  written  of  Jesus,  in  the 
time  of  his  humiliation,  that  when  he  was  reviled,  he  re- 
viled not  again.  This  is  true  of  him  also  in  his  gloiy.  He 
draws  dear,  deep  distinction  between  the  converted  and 
the  unconverted;  but  the  disthiction  does  not  lie  in  that 
the  converted  are  received  into  favour,  while  the  uncon* 
verted  are  cast  away :  it  lies  in  this— those  that  are  already 
near  are  cherished  as  dear  diildren,  and  the  distant 
prodigals  are  invited  to  turn  and  live.  He  does  indeed 
divide  the  world  into  two  :  his  favour  compasses  about 
his  own  people ;  but  even  his  enemies  he  does  not  con- 
sume with  the  breath  of  huB  mouth.  Christ's  word  out 
of  heaven  to  his  enemies  is  a  tender  entreaty  that  they 
should  arise  and  go  to  the  Father. 

Kor  should  any  one  that  now  enjoys  peace  in  the 
Beloved  be  surprised  at  this  divine  generosity.  It  is  a 
generosity  that  every  saved  sinner  has  himself  enjoyed. 
If  Christ  had  always  shown  favour  to  his  friends,  and 
always  cast  his  persecutors  into  the  pit,  where  would 
you  and  I  have  been  to-day  ?  If,  when  we  were  his 
enemies,  he  melted  us  by  his  mercy  and  won  us  over  to 
himself,  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  that  he  still  keeps 
the  door  open  for  those  who  are  without 

The  form  of  this  address,  in  the  first  {dace,  betrays 
the  tenderness  of  Jesus  before  we  reach  ito  substance. 
There  is  a  peculiar  meaning  in  the  two-fold  repetition  of 
the  name.  This  formuU  expresses  at  once  sharp  con- 
demnation and  tender  pity.  When  you  intend  a  simple 
approval  or  a  simple  disapproval,  you  call  the  name  only 
once.  It  is  when  you  intend  both  to  condemn  and  to  win 
back  that  you  duplicate  the  call  When  a  child  is  called 
to  receive  either  a  reward  or  a  punishment,  he  is  named 
only  once ;  but  when  you  intend  first  to  reprove  him  for 


his  fault,  and  then  to  invite  him  to  favour,  yon  name 
him  twice.  John,  aounded  out  singly,  may  be  the  pre- 
lude either  to  praise  or  to  blame ;  but  John,  John,  alwap 
means  both  that  he  Ss  doing  evil,  and  that  yon  mean  him 
good.    You  may  find  examples  in  Scripture. 

John  XX.  ]6,  ''Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Mary!"— all 
tenderness,  all  approval  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  x. 
41,  42,  "  Martha,  Martha,"  at  once  rebukes  her  cam- 
bering care,  and  invites  her  to  sit  at  Jesus^  feet  *'  Jeni- 
salem,  Jerusalem,"  "^  Simon,  Simon,"  will  be  found,  by 
examination  of  the  context,  to  contain  a  stem  reproof 
woven  in  with  a  tender  invitation.  In  Matt  xvi  you 
will  find  two  examples  of  a  single  call  both  simple :  the 
one  (verse  17)  simile  approval,  with  no  reproof;  tlie 
other,  addressed  to  Satan  possessing  Peter  (verse  23), 
simple  condemnation,  with  no  invitation  to  retaro.  it 
was  the  double  call  that  Jesus  uttered  that  day  iu  the 
persecutor's' ears;  and  it  is  the  double  call  that  be  ad- 
dresses to  the  wide  world  to-day.  At  the  winding  np  of 
the  world's  history,  when  the  day  of  grace  is  done,  there 
will  be  no  double  call.  The  call  is  single  then— the  adl 
either  to  the  saved  or  to  the  lost  On  this  side,  ye  caised, 
depart;  and  on  that  mde,  ye  blessed,  come.  Saul,  Sao], 
meant  both  that  Saul  was  wicked,  and  Christ  was  merci- 
ful; both  that  Saul  was  hating  Christ,  and  Christ  ins 
pitying  Saul.  This  is  the  type  of  call  that  lAie  risen  aod 
reigning  Jesiis  is  now  addressing  to  the  worid.  He 
names  a  sinner  once,  to  announce  the  condemnation 
,  which  he  deserves;  he  names  the  sinner  a  second  time, 
to  intimate  that  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  that  condem- 
nation may  be  taken  away.  The  first  stroke  is  the  charge, 
bringing  gmlt  home  to  the  guilty;  the  second  stroke  is 
the  discharge,  offered  without  money  and  without  price 
Welcome  that  first  word  as  a  sharp  sword  to  penetrate 
the  conscience,  and  compel  you  to  exclum  in  agony, "  Ob, 
wretehed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?"  for  the  second  stroke  will  qniddy 
follow,  manifesting  a  tender,  divine  compassion  which 
will  cause  you  to  sing,  "  I  thank  Qod,  through  Jesiis 
Christ  my  Lord."  Out  of  thy  mouth,  glorified  Redeemer, 
issues  a  sharp  two-edged  sword.  Strike  me  with  it  once, 
0  Lord,  that  I  may  cry.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved ! 
And  strike  again,  Lord,  that  the  word  may  heal  the 
wound  which  the  word  has  made. 

In  Sanl*s  case,  the  redoubled  stroke  was  effectnal 
The  persecutor's  heart  was  very  hard,  uid  yet  under  the 
repetition  it  yielded.  He  grieved  for  the  sin  that  was 
rebuked,  and  accepted  the  pardon  tiiat  was  o£Eered. 

Listen,  all  who  are  still  without;  who  are  not  liviog 
in  Christ,  but'  beating  by  a  self-pleaang  will  against  hio 
—listen  to  this  double  word.  Worldling,  woridling,  why 
neglectest  thou  me  ?  Hypocrite,  hypocrite,  why  woundesl 
thou  me  ? 

The  one  word  is  spoken  to  smite— the  Lord  is  angry: 
Melt,  stony  heart,  and  flow  down.  The  otiier  word  is 
spoken  to  heal  and  pardon :  Awake  thou  that  slecpeet 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  %ht 

The  first  word  is  a  fire  that  they  kindle  over  the  rock 
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to  best  it;  the  second  word  Lb  vinegar  that  they  poor 
o?er  the  hot  rock  to  rend  it 

Betura  now  to  the  main  lesson  of  this  text— consola- 
tion to  helievera.  As  a  memher  depends  for  life  and 
growth  on  its  union  with  the  living  body,  so  a  disciple 
depends  on  futh's  union  with  the  Head.  Remember 
the  vords  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  how  he  said,  ^  I  am  the 
vme)  ye  are  the  branches.**  So  closely  is  the  life  of  a 
Christian  entwined  round  the  life  of  Christ,  that  when 
an  enemy  smites  the  member,  the  Head  in  heaven  cries 
oat  One  inference  from  this  fafA  is.  How  safe  a  believer 
is.  Bat  another  inference  is,  How  sober  a  believer  should 
be.  The  seal  set  upon  him  is  two-fold>-has  an  inscrip- 
tion on  either  side.  If  the  legend  on  the  upper  side  be, 
"The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,"  surely  the 
l^ttd  on  the  under  side  should  stand  out  boldly  re- 
lieved, so  tiiat  he  may  run  who  reads  it,  *^  Let  eveiy 
one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  firom  ini- 
qoity"  (2  Tim.  il  19). 

The  Head  cries  when  the  member  is  hurt  by  foreign 
violence;  but,  oh,  the  Head  is  still  more  agonized  when 
the  member  suffers  from  intenud  disease!  The  tainted 
blood  of  the  member  circulates  upward  to  the  heart 
Thus  the  vanity,  pride,  envy,  avarice,  impurity  of  a  dis* 
dple,  hurt  the  heart  of  the  Holy  One.  If  we  have  hope 
that  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Qod,  there  is  no  motive 
80  strong  for  putting  away  all  that  defileth :  "  Every 
man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  himself,  even 
as  he  is  pure**  (1  John  iiL  3). 

When  the  viper  DEutened  on  Paul's  hand  he  shook  it 
off  into  the  fire.  I  think  he  did  not  shake  his  hand 
slowly  and  sofUy  on  that  occasion.  I  think  he  shook 
the  viper  off  his  flesh  with  a  shudder.  But  he  would 
not  cast  it  off  with  nervous  violence  merely  on  account 
of  the  wound,  not  more  than  skin-deep,  that  it  might 
possibly  make  on  his  hand.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  the 
scratch  on  the  skin  that  we  think  about  We  are  aware 
that  the  Uood  tainted  in  the  member  passes  in  a  few 
momenta  to  the  heart  It  is  this  that  imparts  an  awful 
gravity  to  the  case. 

In  like  manner,  when  life  in  the  Lord  is  enjoyed  and 
realized,  the  h^art  of  a  beUev^r  shakes  off  sin  with  eager 
horror,  becftose  it  will  hurt  the  heart  of  Christ 

There  is  a  akilftdly  contrived  apparatus  by  the  use  of 
which  a  man  can  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  can  re- 
main there  long ;  can  walk  about  and  search  for  lost 
treasure  within  the  hold  of  a  sunken  ship,  and  bring  it 
ap  with  him  when  he  rises  to  the  surface  again.  The 
person  in  charge  above,  both  sends  down  the  breath  of 
life  to  the  diver  while  he  is  under  the  water,  and  draws 
him  up  out  of  the  water  when  his  work  is  done. 

ChristiaaB  in  this  life  are  like  divers  busy  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  They  are  not  only  in  the  sea— they 
are  beneath  it.  Many  waters  overflow  them,  but  these 
waters  cannot  quench  their  life;  for  a  mysterious  invisible 
line  is  stretched  between  them  and  their  Redeemer  in 
the  heavens.  He  sends  down  to  them  the  breath  of  life, 
so  that  though  the  waters  overflow  they  cannot  drown 


them  ;  and  when  they  have  seen  his  wonders  and  done 
his  work  for  a  while  in  the  great  deep,— when  they  have 
trodden  for  a  time  this  watery,  slimy  wilderness,  and 
gathered  treasures  there  for  him  who  sent  them  down, 
he  will  draw  them  out  of  the  waters.  He  will  bring 
them  into  a  large  place. 

When  time  is  done,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
wound  up,  he  will  gather  unto  himself  all  his  own.  None 
of  them  shall  be  lost,  for  he  must  be  f  olL  The  command 
will  go  forth,  Korth,  give  up ;  South,  keep  not  back; 
Earth,  give  up  th;  dead;  and,  Sea,  surrender  thine!  If 
the  earth  should  try  to  dose  and  hold  fast  any  of  his 
little  ones,  the  cry  would  issue  from  the  throne,  the  cry 
of  this  same  Jesus :  '*  Grave,  grave,  why  boldest  thou 
me  f  On  that  day  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure;  on  this 
day,  blessed  are  all  they  that  are  found  in  hink 
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THE  SnEKT  SUSBEHDEBS. 

Acts  ix.  5-14 

Saul  wae  immediately  and  fully  aware  that  he  had  a 
person  to  deal  with.  Whether,  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  terror,  all  that  Stephen  had  preached  of  Jesus  living 
and  reigning  flashed  into  his  memory,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  thought  of  Jesus,  whom 
Stephen  saw  at  his  dying  moment,  was  on  Saul's  mind 
when  he  put  his  first  question,  Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? 
Jesus  condescends  to  answer  him,  for  he  knew  that  the 
persecutor  was  in  earnest  now :  '^  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
persecutest"  In  this  expression  all  the  reproof  and 
consolation  contained  in  the  first  word  of  the  Lord  is 
repeated  and  is  redoubled. 

The  proverbial  expression, "  kick  against  the  pricks," 
like  many  of  the  Lord's  sayings,  gives  a  whole  parable 
in  a  single  sentence.  Since  attention  has  been  paid  to 
Oriental  customs,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  clearly 
and  easily  understood.  The  oxen,  while  under  the  yoke, 
were  goaded  by  a  long,  slender,  sharpened  rod.  Irritated 
by  the  puncture,  they  sometimes  kicked  against  the 
instrumoit  that  pained  them.  This,  of  course,  only 
lacerated  their  limbs  the  more.  The  parable  curtly 
intimates  that  Saul  was  in  the  grasp  of  irresistible  power, 
and  that  it  would  be  wisdom  simply  to  submit. 

His  next  question  accordingly  indicates  implicit  sub- 
mission :  <<  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? "  He 
surrenders  at  discretion.  As  yet,  however,  his  knowledge 
is  very  dim.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  he  dis- 
plays the  character  of  a  novice  in  demanding  what  he 
should  do;  and  that  the  Lord,  through  Ananias,  sent 
him  a  message  more  in  accordance  with  the  cross  which 
he  was  called  to  bear :  *<I  will  show  him  how  great 
things  he  must  tuffer  for  my  name's  sake." 

Bat  while,  for  great  purposes,  the  risen  Lord  personally 
meets  the  arch-enemy  in  order  to  subdue  him,  he  does 
not  in  person  undertake  the  disciple's  instruction.    He 
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IhukIs  him  over  to  the  mioistry  of  man.  A  simple 
Christian  disciple,  not  otherwise  known,  becomes  the 
cdncator  of  the  great  apostie. 

While  Saul  lay  prostrate,  probably  his  eyes  were  shut; 
it  was  when  he  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  look  around, 
that  he  discovered  his  blindness.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes  he  saw  nothing.  They  led  him  by  the  hand,  and 
In-ought  him  to  Damascus. 

In  Damascus  he  remained  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink.  During  that  time  three 
main  channels  of  communication  irith  earth  were  cut 
off:  he  saw  not,  he  ate  not,  he  drank  not  Isolated 
from  earth,  he  enters  into  communication  with  Heaven; 
for,  ''behold,  he  prays."  The  Spirit  possesses  him. 
Ilnngry,  thirsty,  blind,  he  comes  to  God  for  food,  drink, 
sight.  Nothing  from  the  world  now ;  all  fro9i  Christ 
This  vessel  has  now  been  emptied,  and  vrill  soon  be 
filled  again.  Emptied  of  all  below,  he  will  be  filled, 
through  the  channel  of  prayer,  from  the  treasures  that 
are  at  God*8  right  hand ;  emptied  of  himself,  and  filled 
with  Christ  Thus,  in  conversion  generally,  by  means 
more  gentle  or  more  violent,  a  soul  is  severed  for  a  time 
from  its  relations  to  earth,  that  so  it  may  have  leisure 
and  freedom  to  transact  with  God  for  eternity.  The 
new  birth  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  pro- 
longed, with  more  or  less  of  agony. 

At  some  points  the  experiences  of  Saul  and  the  Ethio- 
{Man  are  parallel,  and  at  some  in  contrast  These  two 
journeys  may  be  compared  with  profit  The  Ethiopian 
a  Gentile,  Saul  a  Jew.  The  Gentile  journeyed  toward 
Jerusalem  to  seek  Christ ;  the  Jew  journeyed  from 
Jerusalem  to  persecute  Christians.  In  the  one  case 
the  Scripture  exemplified  is,  *'Seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;" 
in  the  other, "  I  am  found  of  them  who  sought  me  not" 
The  Lord  on  high  looked  sovereignly  and  mercifully 
down  on  both  travellers.  He  gave  the  one  what  he 
sought,  and  the  other  what  he  sought  not  Both  were 
blessed,  and  in  the  end  both  receivers  lived  to  the 
Giver's  praise. 

I  ha\e  already  thrown  out  the  suggestion  that  if  Saul 
and  Stephen  should  meet  in  heaven,  they  might  with 
profit  compare  notes  of  their  several  experiences.  The 
meeting  of  Saul  and  the  Ethiopian  would  be  equally 
interesting.  When  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be 
revealed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  devout  and  humble 
inquirer  will  get  no  more  glory  than  the  proud  and  cruel 
blasphemer.  It  will  be  found  that  both  were  made 
willing  by  the  same  power.  There  were  indeed  diver- 
sities of  operation ;  but  the  Worker  was  one.  This  man 
was  won  by  a  secret  distilling  of  the  Spirit,  like  dew  from 
heaven,  upon  his  heart ;  that  man  was  subdued  by  a 
sudden  stroke  of  omnipotence:  but  both  alike  will 
ascribe  all  to  the  grace  of  their  Redeemer. 

After  three  days  of  blindness  and  fasting— three  days 
spent,  probably,  in  a  great  conflict  between  conscience 
and  the  divine  law— the  fastenings  of  a  stony  heart  at 


length  gave  way,  and  the  penitent  melted  into  prajer. 
Now  that  the  wound  has  gone  deep  enough,  a  healing 
ministry  will  be  sent  Go  to  him,  Ananias;  for, 
"  behold,  he  prayeth."  Now  that  the  branch  is  let  into 
the  vine,  it  is  Christ  in  one  of  his  members  who  u 
hungry  and  blind,  and  weeping  there.  The  Lord  in 
heaven  changes  his  voice  now:  "  Ananiaa,  leave  not  Me 
any  longer  in  darkness  and  want  in  the  house  of  Jadas, 
in  the  street  that  is  called  Straight" 

The  conflict  that  raged  during  those  three  days  in  the 
stricken  persecutor's  breast,  has  been  in  part  recorded 
for  our  instruction.  The  self-dissection  contuned  iji 
Rom.  viL  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  tbe 
three  days  of  agony  in  Damascus. 

Although  certified  that  Saul  was  praying,  Ananias  did 
not  immediately  feel  at  ease  in  the  prospect  of  meetin: 
him.  The  lion  is  now  ready  to  lie  down  with  tbe  kid, 
but  the  kid  naturally  starts  back  at  first  sight  of  thst 
dreaded  beast  of  prey. 

Another  new  name  occurs  here  first  as  applied  to  tbe 
disciples  of  Christ— Ananias  calls  them  "thy  saints.'' 
He  must  have  known  that  they  deserved  that  name, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  rentured  to  apply  it  to 
them  in  speaking  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts. 

This  last  name  has  borne  a  great  part  in  history.  It 
was  at  first  a  true  designation.  The  name  sprang  np 
naturally  from  a  root  of  fact  These  men  were  separated 
from  the  vanity  and  the  wickedness  of  the  woild.  Ther 
had  a  home  on  high,  and  they  did  not  lay  up  treasores 
on  earth.  They  walked  with  God,  and  did  not  lie 
to  men.  They  expected  to  stand  at  the  judgment-ceac 
of  Christ,  and  did  not  overreach  their  neighboars  ia 
business.  They  had  been  themselves  bought  with  a 
price,  and  owed  all  to  foigiving  love ;  therefore  tbej 
were  ready  to  forgive  even  unto  seventy  times  seven 
provocations. 

But  in  process  of  tune  the  word  was  tamed  aside  from 
its  true  meaning,  and  applied  to  those  whom  the  hierarciiT 
of  Rome  delighted  to  honour.  Some  very  good  men, 
and  some  very  bad  men,  have  obtained  at  different  times 
that  divinity  degree  from  the  Pope  and  his  couidL  U 
is  now  an  expensive  and  worthless  form. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  misuse  of  the  naiue 
in  what  was  called  the  Church,  the  world  outside  has  in 
modem  times  turned  it  into  a  term  of  reproach.  It  i^ 
very  often  employed  as  a  sneer.  But,  although  a  bi» 
pretence  to  saintship  deserves  all  the  mockery  it  gets, 
it  remains  that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  holiness  (ood- 
parative)  not  in  heaven  only,  but  also  here  on  earttu 
Through  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the  ministry  of  tlie 
Spirit,  a  real  holiness  is  wrought  in  the  heart  and  life 
of  Christians.  It  is  their  part  to  strive  after  umi^ 
What  a  noble  aim  is  set  before  us !  to  fill  up  this  char- 
acter with  substantial  purity  and  troth,  so  wrenching 
the  weapon  from  the  scomei^s  hand.  Yield  yourselves 
instmments  of  righteousness  unto  God. 
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CHAPTER  L 


HERE  are  some  occurrences  in  life  far  more 
ivonderfol  than  anything  that  could  be  in- 
vented or  imagined.  This  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  story  which  I  am  about 
fo  relate,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  in  no  way 
indebted  to  fiction.  Its  leading  events  transpired  in  the 
reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia ;  and  if  you 
would  hear  them  related,  you  must  follow  me  in  thought 
to  that  vast  empire  of  the  inhospitable  North. 

When  the  Empress  Catherine,  second  of  the  name, 
reigned  over  all  the  Russias,  there  resided  in  the  small 
tonrn  of  Nictin,  in  the  province  of  Ekaterinenslaw,  a 
collector  of  customs,  of  the  name  of  Tzemikoff— a  man 
of  genuine  faith  and  godly  life,  as  well  as  of  incorruptible 
honesty  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  last 
<Iualification  is  unfortunately  rare  in  Russia,  where  both 
high  and  low  fail  in  this  respect,  and  where  the  objec- 
tionable Low-German  proverb,  "  Who  bribes  well  fares 
irelV  is  quite  at  home. 

To  the  class  who  thus  sell  their  present  and  eternal 
happiness  for  filthy  lucre  Tzemikoff  did  not  belong. 
This  was  the  more  honourable  to  him,  as  his  salary  did 
not  place  many  luxuries  within  his  reach.  A  mere 
pittance,  it  barely  sufficed  for  the  respectable  mainten- 
ance of  himself,  his  wife,  and  their  only  child.  He  bad, 
howeyer^  learned  with  the  apostle  "  both  to  abound  and 
to  suffer  vrant,*^  and  ever  found  the  grace  of  Qod  to  be 
sufficient  for  him.  His  daily  prayer  was :  "  Give  me, 
0  Lord,  neither  poverty  nor  riches;  but  feed  me  with  the 
food  convenient  for  me.'*  In  short,  Tzemikoff  was 
''godly  with  contentment.'* 

There  were,  no  doubt,  many  cares  and  difficulties 
connected  with  his  position ;  but  for  these  he  was  fully 
indemnified  by  the  peace  of  mind  which  always  accom- 
panies the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  with  his  lot ;  and  to  this  happy  result  his 
domestic  life  largely  contributed.  His  wife  was  a  gentle 
aad  alTectionate  helpmate,  as  well  as  a  thrifty  house- 
wife. His  beloved  Nahida  was  a  daughter  whose 
greatest  delight  was  to  render  loving  obedience  to  her 
parents,  and,  in  a  word,  to  honour  her  father  and 
mother,  according  to  God's  holy  commandment 

When,  after  business  hours,  Tzemikoff  returned  to 
his  family,  Nahida  would  run  to  meet  him  with  open 
arms,  and  lovingly  caress  him  while  her  mother  brought 
Iiim  his  evening  meal.  Then,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  thanked  God  for  the  mercies  of  his  lot,  and 
prayed  that  they  might  be  continued  and  blessed  to  him. 


Unfeigned  piety  was  the  mainspring  of  thought  and 
action  m  this  well-ordered  and  happy  household. 

In  the  town  of  Nictin  the  worthy  Tzemilcoflb  were 
universally  beloved  and  respected.  TzernikofiTs  sterling 
honesty  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  townspeople, 
who,  before  his  time,  had  for  many  years  witnessed  the 
sad  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  nefarious 
practices  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  He  wns 
unpopular  with  only  one  class  of  the  community 
— the  smugglers,  whose  interest  lay  in  evading  the 
law. 

At  that  period  matters  stood  in  Russia  very  much  as 
they  do  at  the  present  day.  It  is  a  melancholy,  though 
generally  acknowledged  fact,  that>  closely  as  the 
frontiers  (^  that  empire  are  watched  by  custom-house 
officers,  aided  by  Cossacks,  smuggling  is  nevertheless 
vigorously  and  extensively  carried  on,  while  the  officials 
sent  to  prevent  it  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  to 
the  fact  by  bribery.  More  than  one  appalling  instance 
of  this  despicable  practice  will  come  under  your  notice 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

Tzemikoff  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  comip- 
tion  prevailed.  Not  until  some  overtures  were  made, 
with  rare  effrontery,  to  himself,  did  he  obtain  a  dear 
insight  into  the  abyss  of  evil,  which  was  revealed  to 
him  in  all  its  horror  by  the  following  incident. 

In  the  city  of  Cherson  there  resided  a  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Andrieff,  who  had  realized  a  fortune  by 
contraband  trading,  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  on 
a  large  scale.  No  sooner  had  Tzemikoff  entered  office 
at  Nictin  than  this  man  waited  on  him,  overwhelmed 
him  with  civility,  and  was,  in  short,  as  complaisant  and 
insinuating  as  one  who  is  about  to  ask  you  to  stand 
sponsor  for  his  child. 

Tzemikoff  thought  it  singular  that  this  wealthy 
person  should  pay  such  marked  deference  to  him,  a 
poor  tax-gatherer;  however,  as  the  deceiver  came 
nearer  his  point,  the  reason  became  more  apparent 
He  spoke  of  the  injustice  of  remunerating  the  tax- 
gatherers  so  meanly  for  their  arduous  duties.  *'  With- 
out some  means  of  indemnifying  themselves,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''these  excellent  persons  must  inevitably  be 
reduced  to  want  and  despair."  So  had  thought  Tzemi- 
kofTs  predecessors,  who,  being  sensible  men,  had  made 
a  good  thing  of  it,  besides  allowing  others  to  drive  a 
profitable  trade  in  spite  of  the  exorbitant  duties  de- 
manded by  govemment 

To  this  effect  the  wily  tempter  spoke,  gradually 
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divulging  his  purpose,  and  feeling  his  way  before  com- 
mitting himselfl 

At  first  the  honest  Tzemikoff  had  no  idea  of  what 
this  man,  who  so  feelingly  depicted  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  custom-house  ofBcers,  was  aiming  at.  He 
could  not  suppose  so  wealthy  and  distinguished-looking 
an  individual  to  be  a  villain  bent  on  wheedling  himself 
into  favour.  At  length,  however,  he  began  to  perceive 
the  deep  cunning  of  the  tempter,  and  remained  speech- 
less with  shame  and  embarrassment  at  the  daring 
attempt  to  lure  him  from  the  path  of  duty;  while 
Andrieff  unblushingly  told  him  how  former  collectors, 
having  closed  their  eyes  to  certain  proceedings,  had 
been  handsomely  paid  for  their  support  of  contraband 
trading.  Andrieff  himself  had  given  them  several 
hundred  roubles  yearly.  He  had  now  come  to  make  the 
same  arrangement  with  Tzemikoff,  and  declared  Mm- 
self  ready,  in  the  event  of  their  coming  to  terms,  to  pay 
him  still  more  liberally. 

Tzemikoff  shuddered  at  this  proposaL  Never  before 
had  vice  entered  his  presence  with  so  unabashed  a 
bearing.  He  took  some  time  to  collect  himself;  and 
then  his  righteous  indignation  burst  forth  irrepressibly. 

"  If  my  predecessors  were  unprincipled  men,"  he  said, 
"  they  have  long  ago  gone  to  the  bar  of  divine  justice, 
there  to  receive  the  award  of  their  demerit  Tou,  how- 
ever, should  be  ashamed  to  proclaim  yourself  a  scoundrel 
before  God,  your  own  conscience,  and  me,  by  thus  tempt- 
ing an  honest  man  to  sin.  Tou  should  tremble  to 
acknowledge  that  you  have  ever  lent  yourself  to  such 
corrupt  dealings.  You  cannot  &il  to  perceive  that  you 
have  put  yourself  completely  in  my  power,  and  that  the 
evidence  from  your  own  lips  is  quite  strong  enough  to 
enable  me  to  give  you  up  to  justice.  This  time  I  will  deal 
mercifully  with  you ;  but  beware  of  again  fidling  into 
my  hands,  or,  rest  assured,  you  shall  be  sent  to  Siberia. 
I  will  cause  every  bale  of  your  goods  to  be  opened  and 
searched ;  and  woe  be  to  you  if  I  detect  you  in  illegal 
practices.  And  now,  begone,  or  I  will  have  you  arrested 
on  the  spot!'' 

AndriefFs  consternation  could  not  have  been  greater 
although  a  thunder-cloud  had  suddenly  burst  over  his 
head.  There  he  stood,  as  if  rooted  to  the  ground,  feeling 
himself  completely  in  the  power  of  Tzemikoff,  who  could 
rain  him  whenever  he  pleased.  Unmoved  by  shame  or 
penitence,  he  was  filled  with  impotent  rage  at  his  own 
simplicity  in  having  thus  exposed  himself.  A  hardened 
offender,  there  was  little  room  in  his  heart  for  any ' 
better  feeling.  Tzemikoff  was  the  first  honest  man 
who  had  ever  confronted  him ;  and  this  was  what  so 
thoroughly  confounded  him,  and  deprived  him  for  the 
moment  of  presence  of  mind.  A  melancholy  state  of 
matters,  traly,  when  the  upright  in  the  land  are  so  few 
as  to  be  regarded  only  with  mistrust  and  apprehen- 
sion 1 

However,  Andrieff  soon  recovered  himself,  and,  with 
a  revengeful  scowl  at  Tzemikoff,  made  for  the  door, 
dreading  the  powerfully-built  man  who,  short  as  their 


interview  had  been,  was  ahready  beginning  to  cast 
ominous  glances  at  a  knout  hanging  by  the  wall,  tboebj 
causing  the  coward's  heart  to  sink  within  him.  He  ran 
with  all  his  might  till  fairly  out  of  danger ;  ordered  his 
carriage  at  the  inn,  and  drove  away  at  a  furious  pace,  u 
if  he  finncied  the  wrathful  Tzemikoff  in  dose  pursuit  of 
him. 


CHAPTER  11. 

While  Andrieff  thus  sped  along,  he  gnashed  his  teeth^ 
and,  full  of  defiance  and  hatred,  shook  his  deoched  fist 
in  the  frosty  air. 

^This  shall  cost  yon  dear,  wretched  puUican,"  he 
muttered,  while  in  lua  evil  mind  there  revolved  many 
thoughts  of  revenge,  not  as  yet  matured  to  any  definite 
resolution. 

^The  wicked  have  no  peace,"  «uth  the  Scriptnie. 
They  live  in  constant  dread  of  evil — ^the  punishment 
inflicted  by  their  own  conscience.  How  well  for  these 
who  are  thereby  moved  to  leave  the  crooked  paths  cf 
vice  and  to  begin  a  new  course  of  life ! 

But  the  dishonest  merohant  of  Cherson  was  very  far 
from  this  dedrable  state  of  mind. 

''If  Tzemikoff  should  inform  against  me  at  St 
Petersburg,*'  thought  he,  ''  I  am  a  rained  man,  and 
may  make  up  my  mind  to  go  into  exile,  and  trap  sahles 
with  the  Tschukti  in  Siberia,  whence  there  is  no  retoni. 
I  must  be  beforehand  with  him  in  this  matter.  WeU, 
here  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  key  which  fits  eveiy  lock 
—money !  A  roller  which  smooths  every  road— nunej ! 
There  is  a  power  which  can  make  wrong  right  anu 
falsehood  trath— money !  Money  can  alter  everything, 
and  send  not  me  but  Tzemik<^  to  Siberia,  where  he 
will  hold  his  peace  and  not  spoil  my  trade.  With  & 
less  scrapulous  collector  in  his  place,  business  irill  gv 
on  as  well  as  formerly,  if  not  better  than  ever." 

Thus  Andrieff's  bad  heart  suggested  to  him  plans  of 
revenge  to  be  executed  by  means  truly  revolting  to  every 
honest  mind.  He  stopped  at  the  first  town  on  his  ro34, 
and  wrote  home  that  he  had  received  a  sudden  call  to 
St  Petersburg,  where  he  desired  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  be  remitted  to  him.  This  done,  he  journeyed  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  the  capital,  there  to  cany  out  hi5 
vile  designs. 

In  those  days,  law  was  in  a  bad  state  in  St  Petets- 
burg.  Matters  did  not  stand  there  as  they  do,  thank 
God,  in  our  own  beloved  country,  where  the  aocnsc>i 
cannot  be  sentenced  without  first  being  duly  omvicted 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  brought  to  trial. 

The  Empress  had  entrusted  the  cares'  of  govenanerit 
to  her  prime  minister,  Potemkin,  who  rul«i  with  xs.- 
fimited  sway.  This  unprincipled  man  lavished  vast 
sums  of  money,  and  was  far  ftom  scrapulous  about  th 
means  used  to  obtain  them.  He  might  be  propitiate*: 
in  various  ways;  but  he  who  approached  him  ^ta 
money  in  his  hand  always  fared  best 

If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  suppliant  enlisted  calacint 
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in  his  aid,  and  knew  how  to  arouse  the  wiath  of  the 
great  man  against  his  adversary,  the  game  was  won;  for 
then  Potemkin,  blinded  by  rage,  was  sure  to  crush  the 
object  of  his  displeasure.  Andrieff  knew  Potemkin's 
character,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  the  work  of  revenge 
which  was  to  rejoice  his  own  vile  heart,  and  to  effect  the 
overthrow  of  the  exoeUent  T2eniiko£> 

On  arriving  at  8t.  Petersburg,  where  his  large  fortune 
liad  gained  him  friends,  and  his  extensive  trade  repute 
and  influence,  Andrieff,  in  aooordance  with  his  resolu- 
tion, first  opened  the  doors  with  his  golden  key,  and 
thus  ascertained  that  Tzemikoff  had  not  informed 
against  him.  He  then  took  measures  to  prevent  any 
such  communication,  in  event  of  its  still  being  made, 
reaching  head-quarters. 

So  far,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
labours ;  and  expense  was  no  object  to  him,  seeing  he 
was  bent  on  having  his  reveng&  Besides,  if,  as  he 
confidently  hoped,  his  plans  were  crowned  with  success, 
the  profits  from  his  illegal  practices  would  soon  amply 
repay  present  outlay.  So  he  proceeded  to  work  out  his 
design  by  building  what  he  haughtily  and  sarcastically 
termed  ''the  golden  bridge"  by  which  to  approach  the 
mighty  Potemkin.  This  he  ^ected  by  bribing  subor- 
dinate officials  to  mention  him  favourably  to  the 
avaricious  prime  minister,  with  whom  he  at  last  attained 
the  honour  of  a  personal  interview.  He  begged  Potem- 
kin's  acceptance  of  some  of  the  costliest  fabrics  from  his 
looms,  taking  care  to  add  a  valuable  casket  containing 
a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  bridge  was  crossed;  and  the  prime  minister 
Potemkin,  before  whom  all  the  Russias  cowered  in  the 
dust,  declared  Andrieff  to  be  a  most  intelligent  and 
estimable  person,  whose  manufacturing  skill  was  beyond 
ail  praise,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  fur-tr^e  was 
marvellous ;  in  short,  one  whom  he,  the  greatest  man 
in  the  empire,  delighted  to  honour. 

Andrieff  was  now  occasionally  invited  to  entertain- 
ments given  by  Potemkin,  who,  on  one  occasion,  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation,  and  thus  afforded  the  crafty 
trader  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  deep  sense  of 
the  unjustifiable  nature  of  some  remarks  which  he  had 
lately  beard  made  by  a  petty  oflScial  on  the  august  per- 
son of  the  Empress,  as  well  as  on  Potemkin's  adminis- 
tration of  afiairs. 

"Who  dared  to  use  such  language?''  furiously  de- 
manded Potemkin,  stamping  his  foot 

Here  Andrieff  feigned  aUrm,  as  if  he  had  spoken 
unguardedly  words  which  he  would  now  fain  recall,  and 
seemed  unable  to  reply. 

This,  of  course,  only  increased  the  wrath  of  Potemkin, 
who  peremptorily  insisted  on  hearing  the  name  of  the 
presumptuous  offender. 

Andrieff  now  began  to  prevaricate,  and  suggested 
that  the  treasonable  words  to  which  he  had  referred 
might  have  been  uttered  under  the  influence  of  drink, 
and  that  the  man  might  be  a  loyal  subject  after  all. 
This  was  intended  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  had 


the  desired  effect  Potemkin  plied  him  with  queries, 
till  at  length  Andri^  divulged  Tzemikofi^s  name,  office, 
and  place  of  abode,  and  invented  a  tale  in  which  that 
guileless  man  figured  as  a  malcontent  and  agitator,  and 
had  sayings  imputed  to  him  which  he  could  never  have 
imagined,  and  would  far  less  have  uttered. 

Potemkin  rushed  from  the  apartment  like  a  madman, 
leaving  his  guest  for  a  short  time  alone  and  delighted 
with  his  successful  villany. 

On  re-entering  the  room,  and  finding  himself  alone 
with  Andrieff,  Potemkin  observed,  '^  At  all  events  that 
fellow's  mouth  must  be  stopped.  I  daresay  that,  by  the 
time  he  gets  to  Tobolsk,  he  will  find  that  he  said  quite 
enough  against  her  Majesty  the  Empress  and  mysJf." 

Andrieff  looked  grave,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
an  inadvertent  speech  of  his  should  have  brought  about 
such  a  result  "It  was  well,  however,"  he  added, "  that 
the  arm  of  justice  had  at  length  overtaken  a  hardened 
offender,  who  had  long  deserved  punishment" 

"Console  yourself,"  said  Potemkin.  "I  feel  obliged 
to  you  for  naming  the  villain  to  me,  in  order  that  he 
may  feel  the  weight  of  my  displeasure.  It  will  give  me 
much  satisfaction  if  you  will  now  name  his  successor." 

Here  was  grist  for  Andrieff's  mill !  He  hesitated  a 
little;  but,  on  Potemkin's  pressing  the  matter,  named 
one  of  his  own  people,  who  had  hitherto  taken  the  lead 
in  all  his  smu^ling  transactions,  as  the  most  suitable 
man  to  fill  Tzemikoff's  plaoa 

Potemkin  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  his  private 
secretary,  whom  he  ordered  to  write  out  the  requisite 
document,  nominating  the  man  of  Andrieff's  choice  to 
the  vacant  post  The  parchment  was  handed  to  An- 
drieff before  the  dose  of  the  entertainment,  to  which 
Potemkin  and  he  had  both  returned. 
•  "  This  is  worth  coming  to  St  Petersburg  for ! " 
chuckled  Andrieff,  whep  he  got  back  to  his  inn  that 
night  "  Great  as  the  expense  has  been,  I  have  gained 
my  object.  Tzemikoff  can  no  longer  harm  me,  and  a 
brisk  trade  will  soon  make  up  for  aU."  Delighted  with 
his  success,  this  godless  man  returned  to  Cherson  with- 
out a  single  thought  of  the  Judge  of  all,  whose  right- 
eous vengeance  will  surely  overtake  every  impenitent 
sinner. 

As  above  stated,  Potemkin  at  this  period  ruled 
supreme  in  Russia.  At  his  behest  officials  ware  pro- 
moted, degraded,  sent  into  exile,  or  even  condemned  to 
death.  Without  the  semblance  of  a  trial,  persons 
secretly  accused  and  condemned  were  arrested  and 
conveyed  forthwith  to  the  snow-dad  steppes  of  Siberia, 
whence  they  were  seldom  recalled. 

Siberia  is  the  northernmost  part  of  the  vast  Russian 
Empire.  Vast  steppes  covered  with  short  herbage  form 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  country,  which  for 
nearly  ten  months  in  the  year  lies  under  snow  and  ice. 
There  spring  and  autumn  are  unknown;  but  during 
the  short  and  excessively  hot  summer  the  ground  thaws 
to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  to  yield  its  fruits  to  the  hus- 
bandman.   Other  parts  of  the  country  are  dothed  with 
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extensive  forests  and  intersected  by  rapid  streams, 
while  through  its  whole  length  run  chains  of  lofty 
mountains  rich  in  precious  ore.  Yet  the  land  is  thinly 
peopled,  and  the  cold  reaches  a  d^ree  of  which  we, 
happily,  ha?e  no  idea. 

From  time  immemorial  Russia  has  banished  her 
criminals  to  this  inclement  region,  either  for  life  or  for 
a  given  period.  They  may,  however,  be  recalled  if 
favourably  reported  by  the  governor-general,  and  speci- 
ally recommended  to  the  imperial  clemency. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write  the  lot  of  the  exiles  was 
hard  indeed.  Government  allotted  to  each  of  them  a 
cottage  and  as  much  ground  as  was  deemed  necessary 
for  his  maintenance.  When  absolutely  indispensable, 
supplies  from  the  government  stores  were  doled  out  to 
the  exiles.  Part  of  their  time  was  occupied  in  culti- 
vating the  land,  the  remainder  devoted  to  hunting  or 
trapping  the  wild  animals,  so  valuable  on  account  of 
their  furs,  in  which  Siberia  abounds,  such  as  sable, 
ermine,  black,  white,  and  red  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  and 
so  on.  Part  of  their  booty  was  claimed  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  rest  was  their  own.  Others  had  to  work  the 
government  mines,  and  hardly  ever  saw  the  light  of 
day. 

Siberia  was  a  word  like  the  grave,  the  very  sound  of 
which  conjured  up  every  imaginable  horror.  The 
severe  cold  and  hard  labour,  together  with  the  innumer- 
able privations  and  perils  to  which  the  exiles  were 
exposed,  shortened  life;  and  but  few  of  them  ever 
beheld  again  the  homes  and  friends  they  had  left 
behind.  The  journey  from  St  Petersburg  to  Tobolsk 
lasted  several  months,  and  was  attended  by  many 
dangers.  A  species  of  snow-storm,  called  in  Russia 
the  huran^  frequently  rages  across,  the  Siberian  wastes, 
which  are,  moreover,  infested  by  herds  of  famished 
wolves.  The  savage  dogs  at  that  time  used  for  harness 
frequently  attacked  their  drivers  and  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  sledges  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  All  these 
circumstances  conspired  to  render  banishment  to  Siberia 
the  most  dreadful  fate  that  could  befall  any  one. 

Since  those  days  many  changes  for  the  better  have 
taken  place  in  Siberia.  The  country  is  more  populous, 
the  ground  better  cultivated,  and  the  life  there  more 
endurable.  Milder  laws,  administered  with  a  view  to 
the  general  good,  have  brought  in  a  now  era.  The 
condition  of  the  exUes  is  much  improved.  They  still 
have  dwellings  and  fields  allotted  to  them;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  enjoy  greater  liberty  than  they  had  in  their 
Russian  homes.  Such  of  them  as  have  learned  trades 
pursue  them  in  the  towns,  where  they  sometimes  make 
their  fortune;  while  those  who  are  engaged  in  hunting 
and  trapping  are  paid  for  all  the  skins  they  procure. 
The  miners  receive  regular  wages.  Many  a  one  is 
happier  in  his  exile  than  ever  he  was  before,  and  would 
decline  to  return  home  were  he  free  to  do  so. 

In  those  days,  however,  the  lot  of  the  exiles  was  most 
deplorable;  yet  the  hard-hearted  Andrieif  remained 
unmoved  by  pity  for  the  innocent  man  for  whom  his 


vindictiveness  and  covetousness  had  prepared  so  hatda 
fate,  and  who  was  totally  unconscious  of  what  was  in 
store  for  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

One  afternoon,  when  Tzemikoflf  was  resting  from  tbe 
fatigues  of  the  day  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child, 
there  stopped  at  his  door  a  tarantass  (as  the  vehicle  of 
that  country  is  called),  from  which  alighted  the  Major 
of  Nictin  and  an  officer.  Tzemikofif  went  to  receive 
them,  when  the  sorrowful  expression  on  the  face  of  tbe 
magistrate,  a  dear  friend  of  Tzemikoff's,  as  well  the 
harsh  demeanour  of  his  companion,  filled  his  mind  vith 
anxiety  and  alarm. 

No  sooner  had  they  entered  the  room  than  the  mayor 
informed  Tzemikoff  that  Prince  Potemkin  had  sent  a 
warrant  for  his  apprehension  and  banishment  to  Tobolsk. 
The  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  Tzemikoff  to 
Siberia,  added,  that  he  would  allow  one  day  to  prepare 
for  his  journey  and  new  mode  of  life;  but  that  by  next 
morning  they  must  be  on  their  way. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  conster- 
nation of  the  unfortunate  fomily  on  hearing  this  tenrible 
doom,  from  which,  as  they  well  knew,  there  was  no 
appeal  They  were  powerless  to  alter  one  iota  of  tbe 
sentence,  and  patient  submission  was  all  that  remained 
to  them 

TzemikoflTs  wife  and  daughter  sank  down  in  dismaj. 
The  humane  magistrate  kindly  sought  to  comfort  them; 
while  the  officer  seemed  to  think  their  misery  a  matter 
of  course. 

''  Of  what  crime  am  I  accused  ?  *'  Tzemikoff  at  length 
asked  the  officer. 

"  That  has  not  been  communicated  to  me,"  replied 
he;  "  nor  have  you  any  right  to  inquire.  It  is  enoi^h 
that  sentence  has  been  pronounced  against  yon,  and  tbe 
warrant  issued  for  your  apprehemdon.  No  doubt  tbe 
Empress  in  her  wisdom  knows  the  reason,  even  if  jour 
own  conscience  should  fail  to  enlighten  you  on  this  par- 
ticular. Unfortunately  it  has  often  been  my  lot  to 
conduct  state-prisoners  to  Siberia;  but  always,  aoconi- 
ing  to  their  own  account,  at  least,  innocent  men.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  that,"  he  concluded,  sneeringly. 

Tzemikoff,  perceiving  that  further  expostulatioo 
would  be  of  no  avail,  turned  to  the  mayor  and  asked, 
"  What  will  become  of  my  wife  and  child  t " 

'*  They  are  to  accompany  you  to  Tobolsk ! "  exclaimed 
the  officer. 

''  Oh,  Qod  bless  the  Empress  for  that .' "  cried  the 
wife. 

"  What,  you  thank  the  Empress  for  sending  you  into 
exile  ? "  said  he,  looking  earnestly  at  her. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Mrs.  Tzemikoff.  "  My  sitna- 
tion  would  be  infinitely  more  painful  were  I  obliged  to 
remain  here,  and  let  my  husband  go  into  exile  alone. 
Now  I  can  at  least  share  his  sorrow,  and  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  sustain  and  cheer  him  under  it" 
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A  milder  expression  overspread  the  officer's  counte- 
nance. ''You  are  an  excellent  wife,"  he  said  kindly. 
"Oar  task  is  acoom^ished/'  he  remarked  to  the 
magistrate.  Then  addressing  Tzemikoflf,  more  gently, 
howerer,  than  at  first,  he  said, ''  Get  ready  as  qaickly 
as  jou  can.  We  cannot  possibly  reach  our  jomney's 
end  before  winter  sets  in,  so  you  had  better  provide 
voarselves  with  furs.    You  will  be  allowed  a  tarantass 

m 

for  yoanelves.  There  is  room  in  it  for  you  three;  but 
do  not  take  more  luggage  than  you  can  help.  Turn  as 
:nanj  of  your  belongings  into  money  as  you  can.  Every- 
tliiug  is  cheaper  in  Siberia  than  here." 

After  giving  these  necessary  directions,  the  officer 
ueparted,  accompanied  by  the  mayor,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate family  were  left  alone  in  their  deep  affliction.  How 
^reat  was  that  affliction ! 

Tzemikoff  could  not  imagine  the  reason  of  this  sudden 
^tep,  or  divine  where  he  had  given  offence,  as  he  had 
never  received  the  slightest  reprimand  during  his  official 
career.  True,  his  unpleasant  interview  with  Andrieff 
came  more  than  once  to  his  recollection,  and  this  was 
the  only  clue  he  could  find  to  solve  the  mystery. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nictin  were  painfully  excited  by 
the  sad  news  which  soon  spread  abroad  in  their  little 
tovD.  It  now  became  apparent  how  the  Tzemikofiis 
liad,  by  their  blameless  life,  won  during  their  brief 
sojourn  in  Nictin  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Sympathy  with  them  in  their  deep  trouble  was 
strongly  and  generally  expressed.  No  one  for  a  moment 
Sieved  Tzemikoff  to  be  guilty;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
aU  declared  his  arrest  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  wicked 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Prince  Potemkin.  It  was 
well  known  by  what  corrupt  means  this  statesman 
could  be  wrought  upon,  and  what  profound  indifference 
he  displayed  to  the  good  of  individuals  when  weighed 
against  the  gratification  of  his  own  avarice  or  vindic- 
tiTeness. 

So  kind  friends  flocked  from  every  quarter,  begging 
to  know  how  they  could  be  of  service  to  the  Tzemikoffs. 
They  bought  the  furniture  at  high  prices—  a  substantial 
token  of  r^^d.  Some  of  them  knew  what  was  required 
on  the  long  journey  of  at  least  three  months,  and  sup- 
plied the  travellers  with  many  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury  for  it.  They  were  presented  with  warm  and 
cr«tly  furs;  and  the  mayor  ordered  the  tarantass  to  be 
l>r«.  light  on  the  following  morning  to  Tzernikoff^s  court- 
yard, in  order  that  some  of  his  friends,  well-skilled  in 
such  matters,  might  get  it  comfortably  fitted  up,  and 
pack  into  it  their  beds,  so  essential  on  the  winter's 
journey. 

The  uufortonate  exiles  accepted  these  proo&  of  love 
and  sympathy  with  the  deepest  emotion. 

''Shall  we  not  take  courage,"  said  Tzemikoff, ''  when 

76  reflect  that  during  our  residence  in  Nictin  our 

gracious  God  has  turned  to  us  the  hearts  of  W)  many 

persons  previously  entire  strangers  to  us  ?  '* 

On  the  morning  of  their  departure  they  were  once 


more  refreshed  by  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  many 
devoted  friends,  who,  crowding  round  them,  warmly 
grasped  their  hands  and  wished  them  Qod-speed.  Even 
the  officer  was  moved  on  beholding  these  plain  proofs  of 
the  esteem  in  which  the  Tzemikoffs  were  held,  and 
became  less  harsh  and  abrapt  in  his  manner  towards 
them.  It  was  also  well  for  the  exiles  that  he  was 
anxious  to  retum  to  St  Petersburg  before  winter  should 
set  in  in  its  full  rigour.  To  attain  this  end  he  had 
ordered  relays  of  horses  at  every  station,  thereby  greatly 
facilitating  their  progress. 

Tzemikoff*s  example  of  steadfast  faith  and  lively 
hope  in  Qod,  who  can  save  even  to  the  uttermost,  sus- 
tained and  animated  the  drooping  .hearts  of  his  wife 
and  child,  who  by  degrees  attained  to  the  same  inward 
calm  and  spirit  of  childlike  submission  which  he  dis- 
played. The  officer  admired  their  fortitude,  and  sought 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
to  which  they  were  unavoidably  exposed.  He  en- 
deavoured to  procure  them  good  accommodation  at  the 
stations  where  they  had  to  sleep,  and  sometimes  rested 
a  whole  day  at  the  different  laige  towns  on  their  route, 
making  up  for  the  delay  thus  occasioned  by  extra  speed 
on  the  ensuing  day.  The  Sabbath  was  usually  selected 
as  a  day  of  repose ;  and  for  this  arrangement  Tzemikoff 
felt  truly  grateful,  as  he  had  a  strong  aversion  to  travel- 
ling on  Qod*8  holy  day. 

Tzemikoff  was  often  invited  by  the  officer  to  sit  with 
him  in  his  carriage  and  converse  with  him,  and  their 
intercourse  was  greatly  blessed.  Whenever,  as  often 
happened,  the  officer  expressed  his  admiration  of  Tzer- 
nikoff's  great  resignation — a  spirit  which  those  whom 
he  conducted  into  exile  rarely  manifested— this  good 
man  would  reply  :— 

"  Qod  is  my  shield.  In  this  troth  I  place  my  hope 
and  confidence,  having  all  my  life  experienced  its  power. 
At  ten  years  of  age,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  left  an 
orphan ;  but  my  dear  mother  had  implanted  this  sacred 
troth  in  my  mind,  just  as  one  seta  a  costly  diamond  in 
silver ;  and  her  words  abide  in  my  memory  as  firmly  as 
the  gem  remains  in  its  setting.  During  the  sad  years 
of  my  lonely  childhood,  this  saying  was  the  anchor  of 
my  mind ;  it  has  been  my  support  in  riper  years,  and 
has  never  lost  its  power  to  strengthen  and  cheer  me. 
Having  so  long  tested  the  efficacy  of  this  divine  troth, 
shall  I  now  suffer  my  confidence  in  it  to  be  shaken  ? 
Nay,  rather  let  me  hope  that  in  my  present  affliction  I 
may  fully  realize  its  value." 

''May  the  Lord  reward  your  faith!''  exclaimed  the 
officer,  with  deep  emotion. 

And  a  blessing  from  on  high  seemed  indeed  to  attend 
the  exiles  on  their  long  and  arduous  journey.  Some- 
times they  had  to  traverse  pathless  wastes,  where,  no 
village  being  within  reach,  they  had  to  encamp  all  night 
in  tents.  Then,  again,  for  days  the  route  lay  through 
dense  forests;  and  occasionally  they  had  to  pass  over 
rivers,  the  almost  perpendicuUu:  banks  of  which  hardly 
afforded  an  available  crossing-place.    The  roads  were 
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execrable,  and  oar  trayellets  often  so  severely  shaken 
by  the  speedy  rate  of  travelling  as  to  be  almost  nnaUe 
to  move  a  limb  when  they  reached  their  night  quarters. 
Yet  everywhere  they  met  with  the  most  open-handed 
hospitality — one  of  the  bright  traits  of  the  Russian 
character.  They  were  cordially  welcomed  and  supplied 
with  food  and  lodging  by  utter  strangers^  whom  they 
wonld  probably  never  see  again  in  this  world,  yet  who 
nevertheless  seemed  like  old  acquaintances  or  beloved 
friends.  At  length  they  reached  Tobolsk,  after  having 
with  much  difficulty  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains ;  and 
thus  reached  the  end  of  their  long  and  arduous  journey, 
throughout  which  Qod  had  most  signally  been  their 
shield. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tobol  and  Irtish  with 
the  Ob  or  Jennesei  lies  the  city  of  Tobolsk.  Beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  height  below  which  the  aforesaid 
rivers  meet,  it  conmmnds  on  every  side  a  splendid  view 
of  the  hilly  coimtry,  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  gradually  flattening  into  a  plain. 
Tobolsk  was  then  the  seat  of  government  and  the 
capital  of  Siberia.  It  contained  a  large  population, 
and  consisted  of  25,000  wooden  houses,  and  many  ex- 
tensive stores  and  warehouses ;  over  all  of  which  towered 
the  copper-gilt  roofs  and  domes  of  twenty-three  churches. 
Owing  to  the  situation  of  Tobolsk,  intense  cold  prevails 
there  in  winter,  while  during  the  short  summer  the  heat 
is  equally  trying.  In  no  part  of  Siberia  is  the  ground 
so  well  cultivated  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsk ; 
consequently  the  lot  of  the  numerous  exiles  there  was 
less  hard  than  that  of  those  in  the  interior,  especially 
in  the  dreary  and  sterile  region  of  Mangasea. 

It  touched  a  mournful  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  exiles 
to  behold  Tobolsk  before  them  in  broad  daylight,  with 
its  domes  and  ciipolas  flashing  in  the  golden  sunbeams. 
Here,  in  this  cold  and  remote  country,  they  were  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days ;  here  to  endure  the 
sorrows  of  banishment  from  their  native  land ;  and  here, 
perhaps,  to  find  an  early  grave.  Thoughts  like  these 
filled  Tzemikofifs  mind  as  with  tearful  eyes  he  looked 
upon  his  young  and  blooming  daughter :  yet,  glancing 
upwards,  he  inwardly  ejacuhited,  *'The  Lord  is  my 
shield!" 

Meanwhile  they  had  reached  a  ferry,  after  crossing 
which  they  trod  the  streets  of  Tobolsk  with  anxious 
minds  and  heavy  hearts.  The  officer,  who  had  been 
many  times  in  Tobolsk,  had  some  friends  there,  to  whom 
he  conducted  his  prisoners,  and  who  received  them  with 
true  Russian  hospitality.  This  accomplished,  he  re- 
paired to  the  governor's  palace. 

Count  Wathshicky,  the  excellent  govemcn:  of  Tobolsk, 
was  engaged  in  his  own  apartment  with  his  private 
secretary.  However,  when  the  officer  was  announced, 
he  desired  him  to  be  at  once  shown  in. 

"Welcome,  Captain  TreboflFl"  exclaimed  the  gover- 


nor cordially.     "  You  will  soon  know  every  tree  and 
stone  on  the  road  between  St  Petosbnig  and  Tobolsk." 

TrebofiT,  bowing  low,  replied :  '*  Your  exceUencj  is 
right  I  seem  to  be  sentenced  to  a  doable  ghaie  of 
banishment,  having  so  firequently  to  return  into  exile." 

^  On  this  occasion  you  have  brought  us  a  notorioo^ 
criminal,  I  understand,"  remarked  the  goveroor. 

"  Qod  alone  knows  how  that  may  be,"  retonied  Tre- 
boflf.  **  At  first  I  thought  so  too ;  bat  the  hi^Iess  dud 
seems  to  be  as  simple  and  goileleo  a  soul  as  ever  I  met 
How  he  has  -incuired  this  disgrace  and  ponishiDeDt 
baffles  my  comprehension ;  unlen,  indeed,  some  under- 
hand  knavery  has  been  at  wcsk  in  this  inatanoe.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  governor.  Aod 
when  Treboff'  regarded  Lupansky  somewhat  doabtfollj, 
he  added, — "You  may  speak  freely;  Lupanskjiuaj 
hear  all" 

Treboff  took  a  seat,  and  related  what  had  passed  at 
Nictin,  and  how  admiiaUy  Tiennkoff  had  condacteJ 
himself  during  the  j oumey.  **  It  has  never  been  m;  lot 
to  witness  such  fortitude  as  this  man  and  his  vife  and 
daughter  dispUyed.  Besides,  he  is  so  frank  that  pQ 
may  compare  his  mind  to  a  well  of  dear  water,  ioto  the 
depths  of  which  you  may  look  as  long  as  70a  please 
without  detecting  the  slightest  impurity." 

"  How  is  it  possible  that  sudi  a  man  coaU  be  seD- 
tenced  to  perpetual  banishment  ?"  exclaimed  the  oooot 
who  had  listened  with  the  liveliest  attentioa  to  Trebof  s 
narrative. 

Treboff  then  related  the  story  about  Andiieff,  whidi 
liad  been  communicated  to  him  by  Tzemikoff 

^'I  know  this  Andrieff,"  said  the  count;  '^yon  mai 
believe  him  capable  of  any  villaay.  So  poor  T2enukir5 
is  his  victim !  To  what  fbrm  of  penal  servitude  is  bt 
sentenced?" 

"  To  the  fur-trade,"  sud  Trebc^.  "  The  man  is  & 
longer  young,  and  must  inevitably  sink  under  the  ban)- 
ships  inseparable  from  this  service,  uzdess— " 

"  Unless  whati"  demanded  the  governor. 

«  Unless  your  excellency  take  pity  <m  lum,  and  lesi 
him  a  helping  hand,"  continued  the  kind^iearted  Tre- 
boff 

The  governor  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  ox)- 
sidered. 

"  Do  you  think,"  be  asked,  after  a  pause,  "  tbat 
Tzemikoff  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  puUic  monej ;  '^ 
short,  to  act  as  my  treasurer  ?" 

"  Your  excellency  forgets,"  said  Treboff,  "  that  tt 
received  the  dues  at  the  Nictin  custom-bouse,  vbeze 
his  honesty  and  good  management  gave  grei^  satis&c- 
tion  to  his  superiors.  Desure  him  to  lay  bis  testimoaiai^ 
before  yodr  excellency." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  governor.  "  Nov,  Csptab 
Treboff,  if  your  protigi  does  not  turn  out  a  worthless- 
hypocritical  fellow,  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  fo? 
him." 

The  count  then  inqiured  whose  hospitality  Tzemil:  ^ 
was  enjoying,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  on  tit- 
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foJJowing  morning.  At  the  appointed  hoar  Tzemikoff 
entered  the  governor's  room.  He  was  very  patei  and 
looked  harassed  and  fatigned ;  but  hia  open  and  noble 
oountenanoe  bore  strong  testimony  to  his  moral  worth. 
The  govemor  addressed  him  as  if  he  possessed  no 
previous  information  respecting  him.  Hub  words  were 
gxBve  and  to  the  purpose,  yet  kind  and  fitted  to  inspire 
confidence. 

"  Tou  are  required  to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
fors  yearly,"  said  he.  **  Have  you  been  accustomed  to 
hunting?" 

"  No,  your  excellency,"  replied  Tzemikoff.  ^  In  early 
life  I  was  employed  by  a  merchant,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  clerk  to  a  custom-house  officer  in 
the  harbour  of  8t  Petersburg,  until  I  was  appointed 
collector  at  Nictin,  where  I  met  with  the  calamity  which 
sent  me  here.  But  why  should  I  call  it  a  cahuni^  ?  I 
know  that  the  Lord  makes  all  things  to  work  together 
for  my  lasting  peace,  and  that  even  this  severe  trial  is 
sent  for  my  good." 

These  simple  utterances  of  the  afflicted  num,  so  evi- 
dently proceeding  from  his  inmost  soul,  and  so  fully 
agreeing  with  Treboff's  report,  moved  the  heart  of  the 
count,  and  deeply  affected  the  young  secretary,  who  sat 
writing  at  a  side- table. 

"  It  is  unfortunate,"  observed  the  count,  after  a  short 
silence,  "  that  you  are  sudi  a  novice  in  hunting.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  are  ever  to 
trap  a  sable  or  shoot  a  fox ;  and  nevertheless  you  are 
bound  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  skms  to  the  im- 
perial magazine." 
Tzemikoff  clasped  his  hands  in  speechless  dismay. 
"  Perhaps,"  interposed  the  count,  ''you  are  qualified 
to  enter  my  employment  ?" 

Tzemikoff 's  fiioe  brightened  as  he  modestly  replied — 
"  Possibly  your  excellency  might  find  me  serviceable." 

"  Very  well.  I  give  you  to-morrow  and  a  few  days 
more  to  get  settled.  Lupansky,"  he  continued,  indi- 
cating his  secretary,  ''  will  assign  to  you  as  comfortable  a 
house  as  he  can  procure,  with  the  field  belonging  to  it.  In 
course  of  time  you  will  get  everything  made  comfortable. 
When  your  arrangements  are  completed  I  shall  expect 
you  here,  in  order  to  initiate  you  into  your  new  duties." 
Lupansky  sprang  up,  and,  taking  some  papers  with 
him,  requested  Tzemikoff  to  accompany  him.  The 
governor  dismissed  him  with  kind  words,  exhorting  him 
not  to  lose  heart 

When  they  reached  the  street  young  Lupansky 
grasped  Tzemikoff 's  hand,  saying:  ''Take  courage. 
Captain  Treboff,  whose  rough  manners  belie  his  kind 
heart,  has  warmly  recommended  you  to  the  govemor. 
Tbiugs  will  turn  out  much  better  than  yon  expect 
As  to  the  furs,  you  may  console  yourself  with  regard 
to  that  difficulty.  I  am  passionately  fond  of  hunting, 
and  well  provided  with  idl  the  necessary  implements 
for  it,  besides  having  a  large  stock  of  experience  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  chase.  When  the  time  for 
rendering  up  the  skins  draws  nigh  I  will  accompany 


you  to  the  best  hunting-grounds,  and  the  fruits  of  one 
expedition  thither  will  amply  supply  your  require- 
ments." 

Deeply  moved  by  this  display  of  kindness,  and 
inwardly  thanking  God  for  awakening  in  the  hearts 
of  strangers  such  good-will  towards  him,  Tzemikoff 
pressed  the  young  man's  hand,  and  cordially  thanked 
him. 

They  soon  arrived  at  a  small  though  not  unpleasantly 
situated  house,  with  closed  window-shutters.  It  was 
built,  like  all  the  Tobolsk  houses,  of  wood,  and  the  roof 
covered  in  with  shingles. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  for  exiles,  it  consisted 
of  only  one  story,  and  contained  three  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  besides  stable  accommodation.  Though  ex- 
tremely dirty,  it  possessed  capabilities  of  being  rendered 
a  comfortable  abode,  as  Tzemikoff  was  glad  to  perceive. 

They  next  repaired  to  the  house  where  the  exiles  had 
been  so  hospitably  received,  and  Tzemikoff  took  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  see  their  future  dwelling-place,  at 
which  they  also  were  agreeably  surprised. 

Lupansky  kindly  took  charge  of  the  needful  repairs,, 
and  on  the  following  day  workmen  were  employed  on 
the  premises  in  restoring  what  had  fallen  into  decay. 
These  labourers  were  also  exiles,  but  certainly  did  not 
look  at  all  oppressed. 

In  a  few  days  the  house,  being  repaired  and  cleaned 
according  to  Mrs.  Tzemikoff's  directions,  had  to  be 
fumished  in  the  most  economical  style  practicable ;  and 
here  again  Lupansky  was  ready  vrith  his  energetic  as- 
idstance,  and  turned  to  good  account  on  the  exiles* 
behalf  his  own  experience  of  life  in  Siberia. 

The  govemor  himself  sent  them 'some  articles  of 
furniture ;  and  in  a  short  time,  at  a  trifling  expense,  the 
house  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Haste  was 
indispensable,  for  the  few  fine  days  soon  passed  away, 
and  an  abmpt  change  from  mild  weather  to  sharp  frost 
suddenly  took  place,  after  which  winter  assumed  undis- 
puted sway,  and  maintained  it  with  a  rigour  far  exceed- 
ing any  previous  conception  formed  by  the  Nictin 
exiles. 

They  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  almost 
incredibly  low  prices  of  provisions  in  Tobolsk  rendered 
living  there  very  inexpensive.  Arriving,  as  they  did, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  they  could,  of  course,  do 
nothing  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  allotted 
to  them;  but  Lupansky,  who  had  with  almost  filial 
affection  attached  himself  to  them,  supplied  all  their 
wants  from  the  govemment  stores,  having,  it  was  plain, 
obtained  from  the  govemor  a  carte-Uanche  for  the 
Tzemikofis'  benefit 

Moreover,  they  received  numerous  tokens  of  sympathy 
and  good-will  from  several  families  in  Tobolsk,  to  whose 
favourable  notice  they  had  been  recommended  by  the 
worthy  Captain  Treboff. 

Treboff*s  departure  was  a  heart-felt  sorrow  to  the 
exiles.  Though  he  had  at  first  appeared  to  be  nide 
and  harsh,  they  had  aU  in  time  learned  to  appreciate 
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his  native  goodness  of  heart  On  their  long  journey  he 
and  they  had  become  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
one  another  as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  his  unvarying  attention  and  kindness 
had  completely  won  their  hearts;  so  parting  with 
him  could  not  be  otherwise  than  painful.  On  his  side, 
Treboff  amply  proved,  by  his  endeavours  to  promote 
their  interest,  his  great  love  and  esteem  for  the  Tzemi- 
koffis.  Their  heart-felt  gratitude  and  fervent  prayers 
accompanied  him  on  his  homeward  journey,  which,  as 
the  mild  weather  was  over,  had  to  be  prosecuted  under 
the  most  trying  circumstances. 

Count  Wathshicky  employed  Tzemikoff  in  his  bureau, 
and  finding  his  knowledge  of  business  and  general  capa- 
bility to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  gave  him  the  sole 
charge  of  the  treasury,  from  which  the  expenses  of  the 
exiles  were  paid.  Tzemikoff  strove  with  all  his  might 
to  justify  the  reliance  thus  placed  in  him.  His  office 
yielded  him  a  salary  smaller  than  that  he  had  received 
at  Nictin  ;  but  provisions  being  so  cheap,  and  the  field 
which  adjoined  his  house  producing  nearly  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  Tzemikoff  soon  rejoiced  in  consider- 
able savings. 

The  position  which  the  govemor  had  given  him 
placed  him  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Tobolsk,  and  thus  one  of  his  chief 
anxieties  was  removed,  as  Nahida  now  enjoyed  greater 
advantages  of  education  and  society  than  he  had  ever 
ventured  to  hope  for. 

She  was  just  fourteen,  the  age  when  these  advantages 
are  most  desirable,  and  gave  promise  of  great  personal 
beauty  as  well  as  of  mental  superiority.  Growing  up 
under  the  example  and  influence  of  her  excellent 


mother,  she  acquired  all  the  good  qualities  which  shone 
so  brightly  in  Mrs.  Tzemikoff,  and  rendered  ber  an 
ornament  to  her  sex. 

It  greatly  rejoiced  the  amiable  young  Lupansky  t) 
see  the  TzeraikofEs,  in  whom,  since  hearing  Treboff's 
narrative,  he  had  taken  the  deepest  interest,  thus  early 
reconciled  to  their  altered  circumstances.  It  seemed 
as  if  banishment  firom  their  native  land,  instead  of 
diminishing  their  domestic  happiness,  rather  aagmeoted 
the  tender  and  constant  love  they  bore  to  one  another. 
He  visited  them  daily,  and  spent  the  long  winter  ereo- 
ings  with  them.  When  conversation  flagged  Tzernikof 
and  he  read  by  turns  from  some  entertaining  book, 
brought  with  the  governor's  permission  from  his  weU- 
stocked  library.  Thus  the  evenings  passed  away  ficaogfat 
with  instmction  and  profit  not  unmixed  with  agreeable 
recreation.  When  Nahida  had  no  useful  sewing  to  do, 
she  read  aloud  in  her  turn,  and  they  all  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  dear  and  silvery  tones  of  her  voice. 

Lupansky  found  all  that  Captain  Treboff  had  sud 
abundantly  confirmed  in  his  own  experience.  An 
orphan,  without  a  single  relative  in  life,  he  became  as 
strongly  attached  to  the  Tzemikoff  as  if  they  had  been 
his  parents,  and  the  lovely  Nahida  his  sister;  while 
they  returned  his  affection  with  equal  warmth,  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  themselves. 

The  governor,  who  was  a  keen  observer,  greatly  ap- 
proved of  this  new  friendship,  as  it  effectually  withdrew 
Lupansky,  in  whom  he  took  a  great  interest,  from  so- 
ciety of  a  less  improving  kind— to  be  found,  alas !  erra 
in  that  remote  part  of  the  world — which  had  seemed 
likely  to  ensnare  the  young  man. 

[To'btelmJt^fi^^td.) 
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FROM  THE  FREXCH  OF  MADAME  DE  BAWB. 


|T  was  in  the  month  of  September ;  the  roads 
leading  to  Saint  Cloud,  where  th^ftte  was 
to  take  pkoe  the  following  day,  were  lined 
with  packmen,  men  carrying  puppet-shows, 
Punch  and  Judy,  &a,  and  who  were  going  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  great  Saint  Cloud  Walk,  to  gain  a  few 
pence  there,  some  selling  their  wares,  others  showing 
their  curiosities.  As  a  part  of  this  crowd  passed  through 
Great  Auteuil  Street,  Albert  de  Courtis  several  times  in 
the  day  had  got  leave  from  his  father  to  stay  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  porch  of  the  house  to  see  them  all  piass- 
ing.  Albert  was  only  eight  years  old,  so  M.  de  Courtis 
had  ordered  Vincent,  the  old  porter,  to  remain  near  the 
child,  and  not  to  leave  him. 

"  Ah,*'  said  Albert  to  Vincent,  "  how  I  should  like  to 
live  in  Saint  Cloud !  To-morrow  I  could  see  all  that 
these  people  are  carrying  in  these  baskets,  in  these  great 
boxes ;  while  here  we  see  nothing." 

"Perhaps  your  father  will  take  you  to  the  fite,'\ 
answered  the  porter. 


"  I  will  b^  so  much— I  will  beg  so  much,  that  be 
will  have  to  take  me  there  1  ** 

As  Albert  said  these  words,  a  great  red  man,  with  a 
table,  a  chair,  and  a  hoop,  stopped  in  front  of  the  boose. 
He  was  followed  by  a  little  boy,  who  carried  on  his  back 
an  enormous  clothes-bag.  The  child  was  so  pale,  he 
looked  so  wearied,  that  Albert  could  not  look  at  him 
without  feeling  pity  for  him ;  and  that  pity  increased 
when  he  noticed  that  this  little  boy,  who  might  be 
about  his  own  age,  shed,  in  secret,  some  tears.  Tbe 
red  man  was  chatting  with  the  richest  landlady  in  tiie 
street 

"  My  children  watched  you  for  a  long  time,  Mr.  John- 
the-Bed,"  said  that  woman.  "  Will  you  not  regale  as 
with  a  few  performances  before  pushing  on  to  Saint 
Cloud?  You  know  that  last  year  yon  were  not  so  ill 
paid ;  and  when  you  are  done  you  will  have  refreshments 
at  my  house.*' 

"  But  the  difficulty  is  that  I  must  make  a  complete 
toilette,"  answered  the  clown. 
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"Come  to  the  house,*'  replied  the  woman;  "you 
don't  take  up  much  time  doing  that.*' 

The  red  man  followed  the  landlady,  and  the  child, 
wbo  appeared  crushed  under  the  weight  he  carried, 
walked  slowly  behind  him. 

"Will  you  walk,  idle  rascal  ?"  said  the  down,  stop- 
)>ing.  ^*  Must  I  make  yon  get  on  ?  "—and  saying  that,  he 
•,'ave  the  little  boy  a  great  kick,  who  quickened  his  steps, 
!$obbing. 

'^  What  a  wicked  man  he  looks,"  said  Albert,  ready  to 
cry  too.  "  He  sees  quite  well  that  the  poor  child  cannot 
carry  that  great  bundle.  Why  does  he  not  take  some 
one  with  him  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  such  men  have  servants  ?  "  answered 
Vincent  smiling ;  "  those  who  are  going  to  show  us  a 
few  tricks  to  gain  three  or  four  pence  to  have  bread." 

Albert  searched  his  pockets  and  made  sure  that  he 
had  still  some  small  change  besides  a  sixpenny-piece 
that  bis  father  had  given  him  the  evening  before ;  then 
lie  awaited  with  the  greatest  impatience  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spectacle. 

After  some  minutes  John-the-Red  reappeared,  richly 
clothed  in  rope-dancer  costume.  The  little  boy  too  no 
longer  wore  a  ragged  coat ;  he  had  on  a  pan:  of  white 
trowsers,  a  red  waistcoat  covered  with  gilt  spangles,  and 
his  beautiful  fair  hair,  all  cuily,  was  concealed  imder  a 
bonnet,  adorned  with  an  embroidery  and  with  a  feather. 

People  were  not  slow  in  gathering  at  the  sound  of  the 
child's  drum,  to  which  was  joined  the  hoarse  voice  of 
John-the-Red,  crying,  "  Here,  gentlemen,  here !  take 
jonr  {riaces  !  Come  and  admire  the  great  and  the  little 
Hercules  of  the  North !  Tou  are  gomg  to  see  what  you 
have  never  seen ! " 

But  Albert  was  far  from  enjoying  the  pleasure  which 
this  announcement  promised,  when  he  saw  the  poor 
little  boy  who  interested  him  so  much  not  only  walk  on 
his  head  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  but  tossed  about,  re- 
turning in  every  way  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  John- 
the-Rcd,  then  balancing  himself  on  his  toe,  on  one  leg 
of  a  chair  placed  on  the  table,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  all 
his  body  if  he  lost  his  balance  for  a  single  moment. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Albert,  turning  away  his  head,  "  he  will 
fall,  he  will  fall ;  take  him  away  from  that ! " 

Fortunately  the  little  boy  did  not  fall,  and,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  Albert  saw  the  end  of  this  spectacle,  which 
had  been  to  him  a  veritable  torture. 

**Beg  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  not  to  forget  the 
little  Hercules,"  said  John-the-Red,  addressing  the 
child.  Then  the  little  boy  took  his  embroidered  bonnet  in 
his  hand,  and  went  round  the  crowd  presenting  it  to 
evetybody  that  they  might  put  something  in.  John- 
ibe-Red,  all  the  time  he  was  talking  with  the  people 
round  him,  did  not  lose  sight  of  him,  and,  with  a  menacing 
air,  he  made  him  a  sign  to  insist  on  those  persons  who 
were  not  giving.  At  last  he  came  before  Albert,  and 
smiled  sadly  to  him  without  saying  a  word.  Albert 
threw  five  half-pence  into  the  cap,  then,  putting  the  six- 
I»cnny-piece  into  his  hand,  "  That  is  to  buy  peaches," 


said  he  to  him  (Albert  was  very  fond  of  peaches);  "  this  is 
for  yourself  only." 

But  the  little  boy  was  anxious  to  throw  the  piece  into 
the  cap.  '^  If  I  kept  a  farthing  of  it,"  said  he  sighing, 
"  I  would  be  nicely  beaten." 

"By  whom?" 

The  child  cast  a  fearful  glance  towards  John-the- 
Red,  and  answered  nothing. 

'*  How  old  are  you  ?  "  asked  Albert. 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  What !  But  I  know  well  that  I  am  eight  years  old 
and  three  months." 

"  I  do  not  know." 

''  If  you  were  alone,"  replied  Albert,  lowering  his  voice, 
"  I  would  have  invited  you  to  come  and  take  something 
in  the  house,  for  I  think  you  are  very  wearied." 

"  Is  that  beautiful  house  yours  ?"  answered  the  child, 
whoee  looks  were  fixed  for  a  long  time  on  the  porch  and 
front  of  the  house. 

"  It  is  papa's." 

«  Victor !  Victor ! "  cried  John-the-Red,  «  what  are 
you  amusing  yourself  with  there,  rascal  ?  Will  you  make 
an  end  of  your  walk  round  the  people  ? " 

The  little  boy  cast  on  Albert  a  look  of  sadness  and 
gratitude ;  and  when  he  had  collected  what  remained  to 
be  received,  he  carried  very  quickly  the  cap  to  John-the- 
Red,  whom  he  followed  into  the  landlady's  house. 

Albert  ceased  not  the  whole  evening  to  think  about 
the  littie  clown,  until  M.  de  Courtis,  who  did  not  see 
him  amusing  himself  as  usual,  asked  him  if  he  was  ill. 
Then  Albert  related  to  him  all  that  had  passed  before 
the  porch,  and  was  moved  about  the  little  boy's  fate. 

"  Most  of  those  men,"  said  M.  de  Courtis,  when  his 
son  had  finished  his  tale,  "  the  most  of  those  men  are 
very  bad  subjects,  men  idle  fh>m  childhood,  who,  for  nut 
having  wished  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  nor  any  useful 
trade,  are  compelled  to  become  mountebanks  to  gain 
their  bread." 

<*The  child  I  am  speaking  of,"  answered  Albert, 
"  would,  I  am  sure,  learn  all  that  they  would  wish  to 
show  him ;  he  has  learned  well  to  do  these  worthless 
tricks.  But  doubtless  Iiis  wicked  father  does  not  wish 
to  give  him  masters." 

"To  give  masters,  one  must  have  money,  Albert. 
In  working,  when  I  was  young,  I  gained  wherewith  to 
pay  yours,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  work  yourself  to 
pay  your  children's." 

Albert  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  M.  de  Courtis^ 
shuddering  at  the  idea  that,  without  this  good  father,, 
he  would  be  ignorant,  and  might  become  a  clown. 
-i  The  next  day,  after  breakfast,  Albert  went  down  to 
the  garden  according  to  his  custom ;  but  instead  of 
employing  in  play  this  time  of  recreation,  he  sat  down 
on  a  bench  and  began  to  think  of  John-the-Red  and  the 
little  boy,  whose  figure,  so  sweet  and  so  sad,  was  still 
present  to  him.  He  had  been  there  a  few  minutes, 
when  he  saw  moving  tha  branches  of  a  lilac  thicket 
opposite  him.    "  Here,  Csesar,  here !"  Stiid  he,  tliinking 
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that  the  house-dog  had  not  been  chained  and  was  loose 
in  the  garden. 

''  It  is  not  Caesar,  it  is  I,*'  answered  a  timid  voice,  and 
the  little  down  showed  himself,  covered  with  his  old 
gieat-coat,  and  still  paler  than  he  was  the  evening 
before. 

''Where  did  yon  come  in  by?*'  asked  Albert,  whom 
this  apparition  surprised  to  the  last  degree. 

''  I  came  in  yesterday  evening,*'  answered  the  child ; 
''  I  slipped  in  behind  the  porter,  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
and  passed  the  night  in  this  thicket" 

"  You  have  left  your  father  ?  *' 

"  John-the-Red  is  not  my  father." 

''Ah,  so  much  the  better,"  replied  Albert;  "but 
doubtless  he  is  getting  you  looked  for— he  is  looking  for 
you." 

"  That  may  be.  Ton  can  save  me,  however,  by  tell- 
ing no  one  tiiat  I  am  here,  and  by  bringing  me,  if  you 
•can,  a  piece  of  bread,  for  I  have  eaten  nothing  since 
yesterday  morning.  I  escaped  in  the  evening  while  this 
wicked  John-the-Red  was  drinking  and  regaling  himself 
at  the  inn." 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  no  one,"  replied 
Albert,  "  for  I  tell  my  father  everything." 

"  And  is  your  father  am  good  as  you  ?" 

"  Far,  far  better ;  and  then  he  is  wiser  and  better  in- 
formed than  we." 

"  Then  tell  him  to  have  pity  on  a  poor  little  unfor- 
tunate one.  Try  to  make  him  allow  me  to  hide  in  the 
cellar,  in  the  dog's  kennel— where  he  pleases.  Provided 
that  I  am  not  put  back  into  the  hands  of  John-thfr-Bed, 
I  will  be  content"  And  the  poor  child  shed  a  torrent 
of  tears,  and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  Wait  there,"  said  Albert,  who  had  never  been  so 
much  moved.  "I  will  at  once  fetch  you  something  to 
«at" 

He  made  but  one  leap  to  the  house.  Breakfast  was 
43till  on  the  table,  so  that  he  returned  bringing  a  great 
piece  of  bread  and  two  peaches,  which  the  little  boy 
began  to  devour,  while  Albert  went  for  M.  de  Courtis. 
This  last  was  an  excellent  man.  He  consented  to  this, 
that  his  son  should  bring  him  the  little  clown,  quite 
certain  of  knowing  immediately  if  the  child  really  de- 
served some  interest  On  entering  the  drawing-room, 
Albert's  proiSffS  advanced  towards  M.  de  Courtis  with 
his  hands  clasped,  placing  himself  on  his  knees  before 
him,  looking  at  him  with  a  suppliant  air,  but  without 
saying  a  word.  M.  de  Courtis  made  him  rise,  and  asked 
him  his  name. 

"  I  am  called  Victor,  sur." 

"  So  the  man  with  whom  you  came  yesterday  is  not 
yoiu:  father  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  And  who  are  your  parents  f " 

"  I  know  nothing  of  them,  sir.  John-the-Red  has 
^ways  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  them,  and  that  he 
ibrought  me  up  for  charity." 

"  And  for  how  long  has  he  so  brought  you  up  ? " 


"  For  five  years,  I  think." 

"  You  appear  to  be  eight  or  nine ;  have  you  then  no 
recollection  of  your  father— of  your  mother  I " 
.  «  Oh  yes,  sir;  I  remember  that  ray  mother  was  very 
good.  We  lived  in  a  house  very  much  amaller  than  this, 
and  which  was  far  less  beantiftd.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
have  dreamed  it,  but  I  have  always  thought  that  this 
house  was  burned." 

"  Do  you  tMnk  it  was  then  that  John-t^e-Bed  took 
you  to  his  house?" 

"I  think  so ;  but  I  am  not  very  sure  of  it" 

"  But  John-the-Red  himself  ought  to  have  told  yon  T 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  he  always  forbade  me  to  speak 
to  him  of  that,  and  when  I  wished  to  say  a  word  abont 
it  he  beat  me." 

In  spite  of  his  look  of  snfiering,  the  figure  of  the  poor 
little  fellow  had  a  character  of  sweetness  and  honeEfty 
which  touched  the  heart;  so  thaft  alter  many  other  qun- 
tions,  to  which  the  child  ansiwered  always  with  the  same 
accent  of  frankness  and  of  truth,  M.  de  Courtis  oonseDted 
to  keep  him  at  his  house  for  some  days,  in  order  to  witii* 
draw  him  from  the  sad  lot  that  awaited  him  at  the  hands 
of  the  down. 

M.  de  Courtis,  who  wished  to  observe  his  wa'spro- 
UffSy  decided  that  Yictor  should  eat  at  his  table.  He 
made  him  put  on  a  waistooat  and  tiowsers  of  Albert's, 
which  were  found  to  fit  wonderfnlly.  Vincent  was  the 
only  one  in  the  house  who  might  have  known  the  little 
down — ^M.  de  Courtis  entrusted  him  with  the  secret, 
provided  that  the  old  porter  should  prove  no  babbler ; 
and  all  the  other  servants  saw  in  Victor  only  a  young 
companion  of  Albert,  who  came  to  pass  a  week  at 
Auteuil.  The  poor  child,  in  his  joy  and  gratitude, 
showed  himsdf  so  amiable,  so  good,  that  three  dajs  bfri 
not  passed  without  M.  de  Courtis  himself  conceiving  for 
him  an  affed^ion.  As  for  Albert,  never  had  he  been  so 
pleased  ;  his  hours  of  recreation  had  become  delidoas 
now  that  he  played,  that  he  talked  with  Victor.  One 
morning— this  last  witnessing  to  him  the  regret  that  he 
had  at  not  being  able  to  share  his  studies  as  he  shared 
his  plays,  for  the  poor  boy  could  not  even  read— Albert 
offered  to  show  him  his  letters,  which  Victor  accepted 
with  a  transport  of  satisfaction. 

Nearly  a  month  had  flown  by  thus,  and  M.  de  Courtis 
did  ;iot  speak  of  sending  away  Victor.  Only,  two  or 
three  times,  he  had  announced  his  intention  of  placing 
the  child,  when  he  should  be  at  Paris,  wherever  an  ad- 
vantageous opportunity  presented  itsell  Albert  lived 
in  the  hope  that  this  opportunity  would  not  present 
itself,  when  one  day  he  had  with  his  £ather  the  foUov- 
ing  conversation. 

Albert,  I  answer  you,  papa,  that  Victor  astonishes  zne. 
Do  you  imagine  that  he  already  joins  his  letteR,  so 
great  is  his  desue  of  learning  ?  He  will  soon  read  floeDtlj ; 
and  when  he  can  do  that,  I  shall  show  him  sometbiDg 
else. 

J/.  d€  Courtis,  You  think,  then,  that  he  will  alvajs 
remain  in  the  house  ? 
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Alieri,  Well,  papa,  I  hope  so.  Tou  would  not  pat 
that  poor  boy  into  the  stieet  in  winter,  without  a  fire, 
witboot  bread. 

M.  de  Courtis,  ^o ;  certainly  not  I  will  place  him 
to  make  bim  learn  a  trade;  for  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
maintain  and  to  educate  another  child.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  that  to  deprive  myself  of  enjoyments  to 
which  I  am  accustomed,  and  which  have  become  need- 
ful to  me. 

Albert,  Oh,  I  should  .be  very  sorry  for  it,  papa !  But 
I— cannot  I  deprive  myself  1  For  example,  you  will  give 
me  a  more  simple  dress,  less  dear;  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  share  with  Victor  many  thingps — 

M,  de  Catirtis,  Bah!  All  these  projects  are  good 
io  words ;  bat  when  the  moment  of  jnivationoomes  you 
will  support  it  with  difficulty. 

Albert.  No,  no,  papa;  ixj.  At  first  I  shall  eat  no 
more  daintier— and  you  know  that  I  love  them  welL 

M.  de  Couriii.  Listen,  Albert.  In  a  fortnight  comes 
jonr  birth-day.  I  was  to  give  you  a  watch,  which  you 
have  asked  of  me  for  a  long  thne.  I  shall  no  longer  be 
able  to  give  it  you. 

AlherL  Ah,  well,  be  it  so,  papa !  I  will  dispense  with 
a  watch. 

M.  de  Courtii.  In  a  year  I  was  to  give  you  a  small 
horse,  which  you  wish  so  mudi,  to  ride  about  in  Boulogne 
wood.   I  should  no  longer  he  able  to  give  you  the  horse. 
Albert  (after  heaUaiing  a  moment),  1  will  dispense 
with  a  horse. 
if.  de  Courtis.  Ton  will  regret  it  much. 
AlberL  Never !  never !    If  I  think  of  the  watch,  of 
the  horse,  I  will  say  to  myseU^  it  is  Victor's  bread. 

For  five  months  M.  de  Courtis  had  examined  Victor 
with  care.  He  had  recognized  in  that  child  a  kindness 
and  extraordinary  sensibility,  joined  to  an  intelligence 
far  beyond  his  age.  He  woidd  have  chosen  him  amongst 
all  as  a  companion  for  his  son.  He  embraced  Albert, 
and  promised  him  that  Victor  should  not  leave  the 
house;  but  said  to  him  also  not  to  foiget  at  what  price 
he  remained  there.  It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  transports 
of  joy  of  the  poor  child  when  they  told  him  this  good 
news.  He  laughed,  he  danced,  he  kissed  M.  de  Ck>urtiB'8 
hands ;  he  kissed  the  cheeks,  the  hair  of  Albert ;  and 
promised  to  he  so  wise,  so  honert  a  boy,  that  he  would 
deserve  so  many  kindnesaes. 

His  conduct,  indeed,  became  every  day  more  exem- 
plary. M.  de  Courtis  immediately  got  given  to  him 
lessons  from  Albert's  masters,  and  he  worked  with  such 
ardour  that  six  months  sufficed  him  to  join  Albert  in 
his  studies.  The  emulation  which  was  then  established 
between  them  was  useful  to  them,  without  causing  them 
^y  chagrin.  Victor  so  much  loved  Albert )  Albert  so 
much  loved  Victor! 

The  winter  had  just  paased  in  Paris,  when  one  morn- 
ing Victor  took  it  upon  himself  to  take  a  letter  to  M.  de 
Courtis  into  his  study.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Victor 
had  entered  that  room ;  and  while  M.  de  Courtis  was 
reading  his  letter,  he  amused  himself  with  looking  at 


several  engravings  with  which  the  walls  were  covered. 
M.  de  Courtis's  sister  lived  in  Compi^gne,  and  she  had 
given  her  brother  a  plan  of  that  town,  seen  from  the 
bank  of  the  river.  Victor  had  hardly  stopped  before  the 
other  pictures,  but  before  that  one  he  remained  a  long 
time  immovable;  then  he  began  to  speak  to  himself  with 
much  agitation. 

"  What  have  you  there,  Victor  ? "  said  M.  de  Courtis. 

^'Ab,  sir,  how  well  I  know  all  that!  There  is  the 
river,  the  bridge,  the  great  bend"  (the  Joan  of  Arc  bend, 
on  the  river  Oise).  "  I  have  often  been  on  that  bridge." 

"InyourchUdhoodI" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  long  ago,  very  long  ago— when  I  was 
with  mamma." 

''Your  mother  then  lived  at  Compi^gne?"  asked 
M.  de  Courtis,  who  conceived  the  hope  of  finding  out 
the  poor  child's  family. 

"  Ah !  I  do  not  know  what  that  place  is  called,  but  I 
recognize  it,  I  recognize  everything ! " 

This  information  was  quite  enough  to  make  M.  de 
Courtis  anxious  to  obtain  positive  proofiL  He  wrote  to 
his  sister,  put  her  in  cognizance  of  the  little  he  knew, 
and  begged  her  to  get  on  the  spot  all  the  information 
which  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  mystery  of 
Victor^s  birtli. 

A  very  few  days  afterwards  his  sister  answered  him 
that  she  had  done  as  he  desired.  She  had  seen  the 
mayor  of  Compi^gne.  By  good  luck  this  mayor  bad  not 
been  changed  for  seven  years^  and  he  appeared  certain 
to  know  the  child  in  question.  The  whole  town,  as 
weU  as  he,  remembered  having  seen  a  Mrs.  Brocard ; 
she  was  a  great  wood-merchant's  widow,  who  had  been 
veiy  rich,  but  had  been  ruined  by  fiiilures.  The  poor 
woman,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  retired  to  a 
cottage  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise.  Nearly  six 
years  ago  that  cottage  had  been  burned,  and  Mrs. 
Brocard  had  perished  in  the  flames.  Her  child,  a  little 
boy  of  three  or  four  years,  who  was  called  Victor,  and 
who  was  known  to  have  been  saved,  had  no  less  disap- 
peared then,  without  their  ever  being  able  to  know  what 
had  become  of  him.  This  little  boy  was  slender,  and  of 
a  diarming  figure.  Information  given  by  the  mayor  and 
some  others  could  help  in  recognizing  him :  that  he  had 
curly  hair,  very  fair,  with  laige  black  eyes. 
.  This  proof,  along  with  the  other  circumstances,  pointed 
out  Victor,  so  that  M.  de  Courtis  had  no  longer  the 
least  doubt.  He  wrote  immediately  to  the  mayor  of 
Compile  that,  the  child  not  being  redaimed  by  any 
parent,  he  offered  to  take  on  himself  the  care  of  his 
education ;  and  soon  he  received  the  necessary  author- 
ity for  that  purpose,  to  which  was  joined  the  register 
of  Victor  Brocard's  birth. 

From  that  moment  Victor  Brocard  was  treated  by 
M.  de  Courtis  like  a  second  son,  and  all  his  conduct 
rendered  him  worthy  of  his  benefit.  He  was  pleasant, 
obedient ;  he  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies  in  an 
astonishing  way;  and  he  loved  Albert  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  not  live  an  hour  happy  separate  from  him. 
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The  family  was  established  anew  at  Auteuil  for  a 
month.  M.  de  Courtis  congratulated  himself  more  and 
more  for  having  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  son  in  keep- 
ing Victor  at  his  house,  when  he  thought  to  perceive  a 
fault,  a  single  one,  but  very  despicable,  and  which 
tarnished  all  the  good  qualities  of  his  child  by  adoption. 
Victor  appeared  to  love  money  above  everything.  M.  de 
Courtis  gave  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Albert,  fivepence  a 
week  for  pocket-money:  nothing  in  the  world  would 
induce  Victor  to  spend  a  single  halfpenny  of  it  Not 
content  with  keeping  all  that  he  received  from  his 
benefactor,  he  got  money  from  everything,  so  that  he  was 
.seen  selling  to  other  little  boys  very  pretty  playthings 
which  he  had  received  as  handsels  in  Paris  from  friends 
of  the  house.  One  day,  when  M.  de  Courtis  was  walking 
in  Boulogne  wood  with  the  two  children,  he  asked  a  few 
halfpence  from  Victor  to  give  to  a  poor  maa  The  little 
hcty  answered  with  an  embarrassed  air  that  he  had  nothing 
in  his  pockets. 

**  What ! "  said  M.  de  Courtis,  "  did  you  not  get  your 
pocket-money  yesterday  ?  Have  yon  spent  it  already  ? " 

"No,"  answered  Victor,  reddening  much;  •'but  I 
save  my  money." 

"Oh  yes,  papa,  oh  yes,"  said  Albert,  thinking  to  serve 
his  friend,  "  he  ought  to  have  far  more  of  it  than  I ;  for 
lie  is  very  economical,  Victor." 

"  That  is  not  economy,''  saidM.  de  Courtis  half  aloud, 
with  an  air  of  disdain. 

Although  Victor  did  not  hear,  although  he  did  not 
wish  to  hear,  he  answered  nothing. 

M.  de  Courtis  racked  his  brain  to  guess  what  pleasure 
a  child  could  take  in  saving  up  thus.  But  what  was  his 
surprise,  what  was  his  chagrin,  when  Vincent  came  and 


told  him  that  Victor  once  in  Qreat  Auteuil  Street  had 
held  a  gentleman's  horse  for  fbur  shillings.  His  tender- 
ness for  the  child  diminbhed  by  half.  In  vain  VicUt 
showed  himself  eager,  attentive,  aflfectionate.  M.  it 
Courtis,  seeing  him  thus,  returned  it  sometimes;  then 
said  to  himself  immediately,  "  He  lores  me  not ;  a 
miser  cannot  love  any  one." 

The  year  passed  in  this  way.  The  time  of  Albert's 
birth-day  was  approaching.  M.  de  Courtis  said  to  him- 
self: "We  shall  see  if  he  will  give  anything  to  his 
friend ;  Albert  makes  him  numberless  little  presenti" 

The  day  was  come;  Albert  had  received  some  book; 
from  his  father,  bouquets  from  all  the  servants,  and  even 
congratulations  from  the  watchmaker,  who  had  just  come 
from  Paris  to  regtilate  the  clocks.  Victor  did  not  sboir 
himself;  he  had  appeared  only  at  breakfast,  and  bad  not 
eren  embraced  Albert 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  much ! "  said  M.  de  Courtis  to  himsell 
"  If  he  did  not  wish  to  spend  his  money,  he  might  at 
least  have  found  a  flower  in  the  garden  ! " 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  violently.  Victor, 
his  lace  flushed,  his  eyes  wet  with  tears,  dashes  into  the 
drawing-room.  "  Albert,"  cried  he,  clasping  his  ffmi 
in  his  arms,  *'  there  is  the  watch !  there  is  the  watch ! 
Vincent  told  me  everything ;  and  I  shall  die,  ny  goo-i 
Albert,  or  I  shall  give  you  the  horse." 

With  what  pleasure  did  M.  de  Courtis  press  the  poor 
child  to  his  heart ;  and  how  he  reproached  himself  for  hia 
suspicions,  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

Albert  and  Victor  have  grown  up  together.  Albert 
has  become  a  banker ;  Victor  a  celebrated  advocate; 
and  their  friendship  causes  a  great  deal  of  their  happi- 
ness. 


TEE    E0SE-BU8EES. 


iN  front  of  my  father's  house,  on  the  bank  of 
a  gently  flowing  Scottish  river,  grew  two 
rose-bushes.  They  blossomed  all  the  sea- 
son through.  The  flowers  were  very  beau- 
tiful, but  they  were  all  of  tlie  same  form  and  the  same 
colour.  The  pure  pale  pink,  ever  repeating  itself  from 
week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year,  became  wearisome. 
We  longed  for  a  change,  not  that  we  disliked  the  flowers 
—for  nothing  could  be  more  lovely  either  in  the  bud  or 
the  bloom— but  we  wanted  something  new. 

I  learned  the  art  of  budding.  Having  obtained  from 
a  neighbour  some  slips  of  the  finest  kind,  I  succeeded 
In  innoculating  them  upon  our  own  bushes.  The  success 
was  great  Five  or  six  varieties  might  be  seen  flower- 
ing all  at  one  time  on  a  single  plant  The  process  was 
not  much  known  at  the  time  in  the  district.  Our  roses 
l>ecame  celebrated,  and  neighbours  came  to  see  and 
admire  them.  They  were  counted  a  treasure  in  the 
family. 


When  their  fame  had  reached  its  height,  a  frost  oc- 
curred, more  severe  than  usual,  and  both  the  biisbes 
died.  They  were  natives  of  a  warmer  dime,  and  to>> 
tender  for  our  severer  seasons.  Had  the  bnds  been  in- 
serted into  a  hardier  stock  pur  beautiful  roses  vodd 
have  survived  the  winter,  and  would  have  been  loveiT 
and  blooming  still.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  risk  all 
our  fine  flowers  on  a  root  that  the  first  severe  frcbt 
would  destroy. 

This  happened  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy.   I  <1  '^ 

not  then  understand  the  meaning  of  the  parable.  I 

think  I  know  it  better  now.    Young  people  make  a 

great  mistake  when  they  allow  their  heart's  hope  aod 

portion  to  grow  into  this  world  and  this  life— a  life  that 

some  sudden  frost  may  nip.    Bather  let  your  portion  be 

a  branch  of  the  True  Vine— Jesus,  the  same  yesterday, 

and  to-day,  and  for  ever.    He  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 

forsake  thee. 

w.  i- 


HASTES  AND  VLAS-, 


OB,  THE  IXFLUEKCE  OF  TKUE  BEUOION  OS  THE  BELATIONS  AND  INTKSOOUBSE  Or  SOCIETT. 

BT  THE  EDITOB. 

"  And,  behold,  Boai  came  from  Beth-lehem,  and  said  onto  the  reapert,  The  Lord  be  irith  700.    And  fthey  answered  him.  The  Lord 

bless  thee.**— BuTH  IL  4. 


INSOME  picture  of  a  Hebrew  harvest- 
field  I   A  tinge  of  inexpressible  sweet- 
ness beams  forth  from  that  ancient 
landscape.  A  portly  magnate  of  Israel 
stalks  into  his  own  corn-field,  and  gravely  salutes 
the  labourers  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :   the 
reapers  along  the   extended   row   lift  up  their 
bended  backs,  look  round  erect  upon  their  master, 
and  gladly  echo  his  salutation  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.     This  surely  is  a  specimen  of  healthful 
relations  between  rich  and  poor,  between  master 
and  servants.     Here  the  fear  of  God  and  a  re- 
gard for  man  combine  to  make  the  intercourse 
of  the  classes  both  pleasant  and  profitable.    Alas  I 
this  attractive  incident  of  patriarchal  times  seems 
in  the  nineteenth  century  a  green  spot  in  the 
heart  of  a  desert     The  spirit  of  this  interview 
between  Boaz  and  his  reapers,  if  the  manifold  and 
intricate  relations  of  modem  British  society  were 
innoculated  with  it,  would  convert  the  wUdemess 
into  a  garden. 

With  the  view  of  turning  the  lesson  of  this  ex- 
ample to  the  best  practical  account^  we  must 
endeavour,  first  of  all,  to  estimate  correctly  how 
much  of  the  desired  result  ia  due  to  public  poli- 
tical infititutions,  and  how  much  to  private  per- 
sonal character.     It  will  be  found  in  experience, 
that  while  a  good  free  constitution  for  the  nation 
is,  in  view  of  a  community's  moral  health,  a 
boon  not  to  be  despised,  a  new  heart  in  the  man 
is  tenfold  more  effectual     In  the  battle  against 
the  allied  enemies  of  the  human  race,  if  skilful 
legislation    slay  its    thousands,  the   gospel    of 
Christ,  wielding  as  its  instruments  all  the  facul- 
ties of  believing^  men,  will  slay  its  ten  thousands. 
I  am  anxious  to  establish  and  impress  the  con- 
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viction  that  in  this  matter  forms  of  government 
can  play  but  a  secondaiy  part,  either  for  or  against 
the  progress  of  truth  and  righteousness.  De- 
fective institations  cannot  much  hinder,  and  more 
perfect  institutions  cannot  greatly  help,  the  growth 
of  that  brotherly  kindness  and  charity  which,  if 
universal  and  complete,  would  make  the  world  a 
paradise  again. 

Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  the 
lovely  mixture  of  the  humane  and  the  godly,  which 
is  so  attractive  in  the  intercourse  between  Boaz 
and  his  reapers,  is  necessarily  limited  to  primeval 
times  and  patriarchal  government  The  same 
Divine  Spirit  broods  still  over  the  waters,  ready 
to  baptize  into  love  and  holiness  every  generation 
of  mankind,  whatever  may  be  the  continent  on 
which  they  dwell,  or  the  form  which  their  social 
organization  may  assume. 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  Bible,  in 
its  histories,  doctrines,  and  precepts,  is  suited  to 
all  tribes  and  all  times.  Though  written  by  Jews, 
it  is  written  for  the  world ;  though  addressed 
chiefly  to  Israel,  it  speaks  to  mankind.  Moun- 
tains, rivers,  seas  do  not  impede  its  progress : 
it  has  burst  through  the  barriers  of  race'  and 
of  language.  It  has  overcome  obstacles  that 
stem  the  tide  of  war  and  of  commerce.  The 
Bible,  indeed,  is  in  this  aspect  very  like  God's 
other  great  work,  Man.  Neither  is  limited  to  par- 
ticular countries  and  climes  ;  both  are  intended 
and  fitted  to  replenish  the  earth.  Man  makes 
his  home  alike  among  polar  snows  and  under 
tropical  skies ;  and  in  all  his  wanderings  the 
Bible  seems  to  address  him  in  the  words  of  Ruth 
to  Naomi :  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and 
where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge.''  It  is  constructed 
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capable  of  being  man*B  companion  in  every  journey, 
and  shedding  a  heavenly  light  on  every  human  home. 

B)it  the  Word  not  only  follows  the  footsteps 
of  the  emigrant  over  the  earth;  it  also  flows 
down  the  stream  of  successive  generations.  It  is 
as  suitable  to  men's  wants  now,  as  when  it  began 
to  be  uttered  by  the  shepherds  of  Israel  or  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  race  has,  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  made  progress,  but  it  has  not  shot 
ahead  of  those  ancient  records.  The  revealed 
will  of  Qod  is  as  suitable  to  the  highly  civilized 
society  of  modem  Europe  as  it  was  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Boaz  or  the 
Baptist  To  a  monarchy  on  one  side  of  the  sea, 
and  a  republic  on  the  other,  it  g^ves  forth  its 
lessons  without  partiality  and  without  embarrass- 
ment It  speaks  with  the  same  authority  to  the 
untutored  shepherd  of  the  ancient  East,  and  to 
the  astronomer  of  modem  times.  To  him  who 
counts  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
sees  in  the  sun  and  stars  only  the  larger  and  the 
lesser  lights  of  our  world ;  and  to  him  who  mea- 
sures the  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
knows  that  the  globe  we  tread  on  is,  in  com- 
parison with  other  orbs,  a  very  little  thing ; — to 
both  alike,  and  with  equal  appropriateness,  the 
Bible  proclaims  a  wisdom  that  is  from  above— a 
salvation  that  the  most  unlettered  may  leam  from 
God,  and  the  most  learned  cannot  discover  for 
himselfl 

The  patriarchal  institutions  that  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Boaz  were  widely  different  from  the 
political  organization  of  modem  Europe.  In 
particular,  the  subjection  of  the  servant  to  his 
master  which  those  institutions  permitted,  was 
different  from  the  freedom  and  equal  rights  con- 
ceded to  all  classes  in  our  own  favoured  land ;  but 
it  is^ot  in  the  servitude  of  those  days  and  the 
liberty  of  ours  that  the  good  or  the  evil  chiefly 
lies.  For  the  highest  interests  of  man,  we  should 
neither  hope  much  from  those  political  forms  which 
we  may  consider  good,  nor  fear  much  from  those 
that  we  may  consider  evil  If  any,  for  example^ 
are  disposed  to  condemn  patriarchal  despotism 
as  the  extinguisher  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  extol 
our  modem  franchise  as  the  cure  of  human  ills, 
I  invite  them  to  cast  their  eyes  on  that  harvest- 
field  at  Bethlehem,  and  behold  there  humanity  in 
one  of  its  most  winning  aspects, — the  rich  and 


the  poor  meeting  with  mutual  respect  and  fervent 
human  afiectiou.  At  the  same  time,  scenes  of 
mutual  distrust  and  hatred  frequently  obtmde 
themselves  upon  our  regard,  where  complete 
political  equality  is  demanded  on  the  one  hand, 
and  conceded  on  the  other.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
one  should  condemn  free  institutions  as  unsuk- 
able  for  fallen  creatures,  and  sigh  for  patriarchal 
autocracy  as  the  only  govemment  adapted  to  the 
race,  I  could  show  him  free  institutions  really 
bearing  good  fruit ;  and  I  could  also  point  to  quar- 
ters of  the  world  where  the  primitive  authority 
remains  with  the  chief,  and  where,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  roll  of  the  people's  histoiy  is  written, 
Lamentation,  mouming,  and  woe. 

Human  happiness  and  misery  do  not  turn  on 
the  form  which  the  organization  of  society  may 
assume.  With  the  most  perfect  political  freedom, 
there  may  be  such  a  reciprocal  distrust  as  viU 
make  existence  miserable  ;  whereas,  with  a  very 
defective  measure  of  emancipation  legally  secured, 
there  may  be  in  its  best  sense  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  Baptism  by  the  Spirit  of  God  will  sweeten 
and  hallow  all  the  I'elations  of  life,  whatever  the 
external  form  may  be  into  which  they  have  been 
cast  Improved  external  institutions  are  good; 
all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  improved  internal  char- 
acter is  better. 

As  the  centuries  glide  past^  the  human  race  is 
advancing.  Wherennto  we  have  already  attained 
in  the  enfranchisement  of  mind  and  body  let  m 
hold  it  fast  as  a  boon,  and  transmit  it,  not  less 
but  larger,  to  the  generation  following.  There  i^ 
ground  to  hope  that  human  institutiona  will  gn- 
doally  evolve  themselves  into  fitter  forms.  Tie 
childhood  and  youth  of  the  race  have  passed  away, 
at  least  in  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  earth. 
The  acts  and  institutes  of  nations,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope,  will  gradually  lay  aside  the  shape 
and  lineaments  of  childhood,  and  assume  the 
aspect  that  befits  the  manhood  of  our  being.  The 
regret  and  longing  that  seize  on  some  minds  for 
the  retum  of  ancient  forms  are  blind  and  vain. 
We  cannot  bring  back  the  old  institutions  tloogh 
we  would;  and  we  should  not,  even  though  we 
could.  Forward  we  must  go,  and  forward  we 
ong^t  to  go.  The  tide  of  material,  social,  and 
intellectual  development  may  be  expected,  under 
a  favouring  Providence^  to  continue  advancing;, 
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^tboagb,  from  special  causes  in  particular  places, 
there  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  an  ominous,  far- 
receding  wave.  We  have  seen  of  late,  and  shud- 
dered to  see,  a  deep,  dark  regurgitation  all  round 
the  shore  of  France ;  but  even  that  portentous 
retzogression  may  become  the  prelude  to  a  brighter 
and  higher  rising. 

In  view  of  the  condition  and  tendencies  of 
modem  society^  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian 
patriot )     Certainly  not  to  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  when  society  consisted  of  only  two  classes — 
kind  masters  and  happy  seT&      Let   Christ's 
disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  views  of  the 
optimism  in  political  organization,  fix  it  in  their 
minds  as  an  axiom  that  for  the  highest  good  of 
the  species  much  more  depends  on  the  spirit 
which  animates  persons  than  on  the  form  which 
institutes  may  assumei     Let  all  who  hope  in  God 
and  love  the  brethren  act  on  this  principle,  and 
act  together  on  it      Let  them  not  waste  their 
time  and  strength  in  useless  lamentations  over 
the  irrevocable  past,  or  more  useless  efforts  to 
dam  up  or  divert  the  tide  of  Time.    Li  this  age 
and  in  this  land  there  is  much  need  of  love's 
labour;  but  there  is  also  abundant  ground  for 
believing  that  on  this  field  love's  labour  will  not 
be  lost     I  don't  wish  to  return  to  the  old  insti- 
tutes, for  I  think  the  new  are  better;  but  I  would 
rather  live  under  the  old,  or  under  any  form  of 
society  with  the  Spirit  of  Qod  animating  its 
members,  than  under  the  freest  constitution  of 
government  where  men,  full  of  hatred  and  envy, 
stood,   each  in  his  well-defined,  well-defended 
position,    hurling  defiance  at  one  another      I 
would  rather  be  a  reaper  of  Boaz,  a  stranger  to 
political  freedom,  respectfully  submitting  to  my 
master's  will,  yet  gladly  hailing  my  master's  ap- 
proach, and  with  frank  confidence  returning  his 
kind  salutation,  than  a  hand  in  one  of  our  fac- 
tories, enjoying  the  franchise  as  well  as  my  master 
— ^he  combining  with  other  masters  to  reduce  my 
pay,  and  I  combining  with  other  workmen  to 
extort  an  increase.     I  delight  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  free  institutions  in  their 
own  sphere ;  but  I  proclaim  earnestiy  that,  want- 
ing the  fear  of  Ood  and  love  to  men  which  are  the 
fruit  of  faith  in  Christy  the  improved  apparatus 
will  go  but  a  very  littie  way  in  removing  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to. 


The  gradual  development  of  human  institutions 
is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  material  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  nations  may  be  employed  to  prepare 
the  way,  but  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  Lord. 
To  those  who  expect  too  much  from  it,  this  social 
progress  answers,  ^  Onecometh  after  me,  worthier 
than  L"  The  kingdom  of  Ood  does  not  consist 
in  improved  forms  of  society.  It  is  not,  Lo,  here, 
and  Lo,  therei  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you.  What  the  world  needs,  and  Christians 
should  long  for,  is  sanctification  through  the 
truth  and  by  the  Spirit  in  persons — the  whole 
law  of  God  rewritten  on  the  tables  of  human 
hearts. 

Let  us  consider  now  more  particularly  the  two 
features  that  marked  the  intercourse  between  Boaz 
and  his  resets.  These  are  Kindliness  and  God- 
liness. There  is  tenderness  to  men,  and  there  is 
reverence  for  Gk)d.  We  need  these  in  their  union 
to  sweeten  the  intercourse  between  the  several 
classes  in  modem  society.  These  graces,  if  they 
had  their  home  in  our  hearts,  would  be  found,  as 
i^plicable  to  modem  as  to  ancient  customs. 
Love,  human  and  divine,  bedded  in  the  breast, 
would  smooth,  and  soften,  and  hallow  the  relation 
between  manufacturer  and  artizan  in  our  factories, 
between  mistress  and  maid  in  our  houses,  as  fully 
as  the  relation  between  proprietor  and  labourer  of 
old  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  Love  has  not 
changed  since  that  day  any  more  than  light  It 
abides  the  same  in  its  origin,  nature,  and  effects. 
With  it^  the  great  end  of  life  may  be  in  a  con- 
siderable measure  attained  in  spite  of  defective 
institutions;  without  it,  the  best  institutions  will 
be  as  clouds  without  water,  first  exciting  hopes, 
and  then  disappointing  them.* 

1.  Eondliness  is  a  quality  much  to  be  desired 
in  the  intercourse  between  employer  and  employed 
in  this  community.  The  master  and  the  men  must 
often  meet :  the  business  of  life  cannot  proceed 
without  frequent  contact     If  these  meetings  be 


*  In  the  Urgeit  and  wealthiest  eommnnlty  of  the  weeteni  con- 
tinent, the  City  of  New  York,  the  operation  of  this  principle  may 
be  seen  on  a  large  scale.  With  elaborately  Uberal  franchises  and 
institutions,  the  people  are  cmshed  and  robbed  through  the  per- 
sonal  corruption  of  the  executive,  and  that  section  of  the  com- 
munity  who  for  the  present  maintain  them  In  power.  But  there 
is  a  salt  in  the  earth  of  society  there.  Already  it  frets  impatient 
under  an  ignoble  yoke.  When  good  men  rise  to  power,  good 
mearares  will  soon  emerge. 
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destitute  of  kindliness,  they  lure  unpleasant  and 
hurtfoL  The  intercourse  of  human  beings  in  the 
complicated  relations  of  life  is  like  the  acting  of 
wheel  upon  wheel  in  going  machinery;  and 
human  sympathy  is  like  the  oil  that  lubricates 
the  points  of  contact  When  the  oil  is  wanting, 
the  wheels  strike  hard  one  upon  another.  They 
waste  each  other's  substance,  and  shake  the 
whole  fabric  in  which  the  engine  moYe&  The 
driver  wheel  harshly  strikes  the  driven  wheel ; 
the  driven  wheel  harshly  receives  and  reciprocally 
wears  the  driver.  If  the  motion  become  quick 
and  the  strokes  frequent,  tooth  upon  tooth  strik- 
ing hard  and  dry,  a  consuming  fire  will  be  gene- 
rated by  the  conflict. 

Is  not  this  a  true  picture  of  the  intercourse 
that  may  often  be  observed  going  on  between  the 
classes  in  a  mercantile,  a  manufacturing,  or  an 
agricultural  community  /  The  master  applies  his 
capital  so  as  to  drive  the  man,  precisely  as  he 
applies  his  steam-power  to  drive  machinery.  The 
roan,  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
bread  for  himself  and  his  children^  submits  to  be 
so  driven.  In  many  cases,  alas !  no  oil  of  human 
kindness  is  permitted  to  drop  on  the  wheels  at 
the  point  of  contact.  The  master  has  no  interest 
in  the  man ;  the  man  no  interest  in  the  master. 
Ah,  if  there  were  brotherly  love  between* man 
and  man,  a  brother's  sympathy  offered  on  the  one 
hand  and  accepted  on  the  other,  the  machine  of 
society  would  go  more  softly  round,  and  its  move- 
ments would  be  more  productive  both  to  the 
capitalist  and  to  the  labourer.  We  suffer  much 
from  harsh,  supercilious  pride  on  the  one  side, 
and  dogged,  discontented  pride  on  the  other. 

We  shall  deservedly  lose  the  benefit  of  our  vast 
machinery  if  we  treat  living  men  as  merely  a  part 
of  it.  We  are  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  Qod 
if  we  practically  make  no  distinction  between 
his  noblest  work  and  these  dead  machines  which 
our  own  hands  have  made.  If  we  take  the  sym- 
metrical limbs,  the  cunning  hands,  the  contracting 
sinews,  the  warm  circling  blood,  the  mind,  the 
life,  the  soul  of  a  being  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  set  them  in  our  estimation  on  a  level 
with  the  wheels,  and  cranks,  and  cylinders  of 
inanimate  machinery,  the  Maker  is  dishonoured 
in  his  chief  trorL  He  is  displeased;  his  law  is 
broken ;  his  im.ige  is  defaced.     Society  is  out  of  I 


joint;  her  motions  are  uneasy;  she  is  sick,  an(( 
knows  not  what  ails  her.  Ails  her!  Look  at 
this:  Man,  our  brother,  has  been  pieced  in  to- 
complete  an  engine  that  it  may  spin,  and  weave, 
and  make  money  1  Human  brains  have  beea 
weighed  in  the  same  balance  with  the  dross  that 
feeds  the  furnace.  You  take  the  girth  of  a  man'^ 
soul  as  yon  would  oC  a  wrought  iron  piston,  with 
the  view  of  measuring  the  amount  of  piopulsioii 
that  may  be  expected  out  of  it  Both,  and  both 
alike,  yon  put  under  steam,  and  work  till  they 
are  worn.  You  then  fling  them  away,  and  look 
out  for  others.  This  is  the  ailment  of  society. 
Man  is  not  a  brother  to  man. 

Having  introduced  the  wheel  and  found  it  ser- 
viceable, we  shall  employ  it  to  teach  yet  anoth^ 
lesson.  The  wheel  that  drives  is  as  necessary 
and  as  useful  a  part  of  the  machine  as  those  that 
are  driven.  Itself  is  driven  in  turn  by  some 
higher  power.  It  would  not  be  good  for  any 
section  of  society  if  one  were  disabled  or  removed 
In  particular,  the  employer  is  a  link  in  the  scheme 
of  Providence,  and  hb  presence  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole.  Workmen !  we  d» 
not  desire  that  this  wheel  which  racks  yon 
should  be  taken  away ;  we  desire  that  it  should 
be  oiled  with  human  sjrmpathy,  so  that  it  may 
impel  yon  to  industry  with  such  softness  as  will 
make  the  contact  pleasant,  and  such  power  as  will 
make  movement  profitable  afterwards  to  yonrselTes 
and  your  famiUes. 

But  how  shall  we  get  a  genuine  brotherly  kind- 
ness poured  upon  the  hard,  sharp  spirits  of  men, 
when  the  several  classes  meet  in  a  bristling  anay 
of  mutual  suspicion  and  defiance  )  We  must  seek 
it  in  the  source  of  all  good.  This  human  ^m* 
pathy  is  the  second  commandment,  and  in  order 
to  reach  it  we  must  dimb  to  iht  first.  We  must 
be^  at  the  beginning.  The  first  commandment 
is.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart ;  and  the  second,  which  is  Uke  unto  it^  is, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  It  i» 
the  opening  of  the  upper  fountain,  that  will  fill 
the  channel  of  the  lower  stream. 

2.  There  was  godliness  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Boaz  and  his  reapers.  Master  and  man 
equally  owned  Qod  in  their  salutations,  and 
neither  was  ashamed  of  his  religion  in  the  other's 
presence.     The  Lord  be  with  you,  said  the  master; 
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the  Lord  \Aa8A  thee,  echoed  the  servants.  This 
ionn  of  gFeeting  was  common  in  Israel  (Ps. 
xandx.) 

Here  we  approach  the  spot  where  the  secret 
lies.  There  would  be  more  of  kindness  to  men 
in  the  commanity,  if  there  were  more  of  fidth  in 
Ood  Those  who  reverence  a  common  Father 
find  it  easier  to  embrace  as  brothers.  The  Scrip- 
tares  recognize  Qod  in  every  relation  of  life: 
there  you  meet  him  at  every  step,  not  only  in  the 
ordinances  of  religious  worship,  but  in  the  public 
history  of  nations  and  the  private  intercourse  of 
iriends.  It  is  here  that  our  defect  lies.  In  great 
measure,  we  banish  God  from  history,  from 
politics,  from  merchandise,  from  manufactures. 
He  is  not  willing  to  be  kept  away  from  any  of 
iiis  works.  He  would  have  holiness  to  the  Lord 
written  on  the  bridles  of  our  horses,  and  stamped 
upon  the  beams  of  our  machinery.  It  is  practical 
ungodliness  that  dislocates  society,  and  makes  it 
halt  painfully  in  its  movements,  notwithstanding 
the  great  advantages  which  it  enjoys. 

I  do  not  propose  that  at  their  desks  or  counters 
tnen  should  lay  aside  their  ledgers  and  bales,  and 
hiM  debate  on  systems  of  theology.  Everything 
in  its  own  time  and  place.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour  and  do  all  thy  work ;  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  labouring  in  the  Lord,  although  you 
labour  on  common  materials.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  grace  in  the  heart,  tinging  with  its  own 
heavenly  hues  all  the  outflowing  streams  of  the 
day's  activity,  while  religious  profession  is  not 
unseasonably  obtruded.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  doing  common  business  in  a  Christian  spirit ; 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  walking  about  on  earth 
like  one  who  is  on  his  way  to  heaven.  Doubtless 
Boaz,  after  that  graceful  and  godly  greeting,  would 
go  about  the  field  and  give  his  orders  like  an 
ordinary  farmer. 

We  are  low  as  to  the  power  of  godliness  in 
heart,  and  lower  still  as  to  its  exercise  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  A  strong-bodied 
stream  will  easily  sweep  away  even  considerable 
obstructions  that  may  lie  across  its  course;  but  a 
•driblet  trickling  in  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  is 
I  stopped  abort  or  turned  aside  by  a  clod  or  a 
■iiandful  of  straw.  Difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of 
making  religion  tell  on  the  common  business  of 
life :    these   difficulties  in   the  meantime   seem 


mountains ;  but  in  a  day  of  revival  the  swollen 
stream  of  spiritual  life  would  sweep  them  clean 
away. 

There  are  few  masters  who  would*  dare  to 
acknowledge  expressly  their  hope  in  Christ  in 
presence  of  their  workmen ;  and  few  workmen 
who,  if  such  an  acknowledgment  were  made, 
would  not  openly  sneer  or  secretly  impute  it  to 
hjrpocrisy.  The  two  distrust  each  other.  Even 
the  religion  which  they  really  possess  they  con- 
ceal in  each  other's  presence.  Alas!  the  only 
effectual  salve  is  by  tacit  consent  kept  away  from 
the  sores  of  society. 

Religion  should  not  be  confined  within  churches 
and  prayer-meetings  and  families  :  it  is  intended 
for  the  world,  and  the  world  needs  it.  Your 
weary,  clanking  machinery— ever  going,  never 
resting — how  much  will  you  give  for  this,  and 
what  wages  do  you  demand — the  hard  edges  of 
that  huge  complex  money-making  machine  are 
sawing  into  your  flesh — into  your  souls.  If  the 
name  and  Spirit  of  Qod  were  poured  upon  busi- 
ness, business  would  not  rack  you  so  rudely,  nor 
waste  you  so  soon. 

There  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  a  safe 
and  healthful  intercourse  among  human  beings 
if  the  fear  of  God  and  the  faith  of  the  gospel  do 
not  pervade  it.  How  can  you  treat  a  man  aright 
if  in  your  dealings  you  take  into  account  only 
the  lower  part  of  his  nature — ^the  shorter  period 
of  his  destiny  )  If  you  take  in  only  the  strength 
of  his  sinews  and  the  suppleness  of  his  joints, 
you  will  necessarily  form  a  wrong  estimate  oiP  the 
man.  If  you  consider  only  his  work  and  his 
wages — ^if  you  calculate  only  the  profit  or  loss  of 
retaining  him  in  your  service — your  treatment  of 
him  cannot  possibly  be  right.  It  is  only  when 
you  learn  to  take  in  the  whole  man  that  your 
conception  can  be  accurate,  and  your  conduct 
wise. 

Two  lessons  springing  from  the  subject  at  the 
close,  diverge  in  opposite  directions,  and  touch 
the  two  great  divisions  of  huibankind, — those 
who  are  of  the  worid,  and  those  who  are  not  of 
the  world. 

1.  To  those  who  are  of  the  world  our  medita- 
tion brings  home  a  plain  and  pungent  lesson. 
These  have  no  immediate  interest  in  the  question 
of  bringing  faith  in  Gbd  to  bear  with  effect  on 
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the  intercourse  of  life  to  sweeten  and  elevate  it 
How  can  a  man  pour  out  for  his  neighbour  that 
which  his  own  vessels  do  not  contain !  How  can 
the  mechanician  who  stands  with  his  apparatus 
on  the  earth,  get  a  purchase  on  the  earth  to  move 
it  from  its  place!  The  blind  cannot  lead  the 
blind ;  the  dead  cannot^  by  a  close  embrace,  recall 
to  life  the  dead. 

No.  Severed  branch,  drying  apace  for  the  fire, 
thou  must  be  inserted  into  the  vine  for  life,  ere 
thou  canst  refresh  with  thy  fruit  a  fainting 
traveller.  Christ's  word  to  men  is,  Without  me, 
ye  can  do  nothing.  The  world  needs  much 
doing,  but  those  who  are  without  Christ  can  do 
nothing  for  their  neighbour. 

Get  first,  and  then  thou  shalt  enjoy  the  blessed 
privilege  of  giving.  Be  wise  enough  to  win  thine 
own  soul,  and  then  the  wisdom  from  above  will 
distil  into  your  heart,  enabling  you  to  win  also 
your  brothers.  Alas !  every  unconverted  man, 
instead  of  being  able  to  heal  the  ailments  of  a 
dislocated  world,  is  himself  only  a  part  of  the 
ailing  mass  that  needs  the  healing. 

2.  The  lesson  for  Christ's  disciples.  Freely  ye 
have  received,  freely  give.  It  is  the  part  of 
Christians  to  bear  about  with  them  the  dying  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also  of  Christ  may 
be  manifest  in  their  mortal  bodies.  I  fear  that 
many  fail  to  bring  their  religion  to  bear  on  the 
ordinary  movements  of  life  from  a  despondency 
of  success.  They  fear  that  their  effort  will  not 
be  well  ^eived,  and  therefore  retire  within  them- 
selves— shut  themselves  up  within  their  sheUs. 
Alas !  how  unlike  the  way  of  the  Master.  If  he 
had  given  up  and  retired  when  he  found  that  he 
was  misunderstood  and  reviled,  where  would  we 
have  been  to-day  ?  He  met  with  repulses  on  every 
side ;  but  still  he  held  on — on  to  the  end.  In 
this  respect  he  has  left  us  an  example.  This  is 
the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  your 
faitL  I  believe  every  one  who  in  faith  and 
patience  tries  to  bring  the  gospel  practically  to 
bear  on  all  huihan  life,  will  succeed ;  and  even 
although  he  should  not  see  success,  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  to  try.  Here  the  work  itself  is  reward 
enough. 

If  every  true  disciple  should  act  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  others  from  the  instincts  of  the  new 
life,  he  would  soon  be  felt     Men  would  take 


knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesni 
As  master,  as  servant,  as  seller,  as  buy^,  as 
entertainer,  as  guest,  as  borrower,  as  lender,  he 
would  ever  present  to  every  Ixother  a  aide  that  is 
at  once  soft  and  strong.  Faithfulness  to  make  it 
firm,  and  love  to  make  it  soft^  The  instanct  of 
bees  in  the  construction  of  their  oella  baa  always 
been  an  object  of  wonder  to  those  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  it  Every  cell  has  many  sides ; 
each  side  has  straight  lines  and  sharp  comm; 
but  never  does  any  cell  present  its  sharp  comer 
to  its  neighbour  celL  A  soft  even  aide  to  every 
neighbour  aide.  '  Each  fits  to  each,  finn  to  sup- 
port^ and  yet  soft  in  the  contact  No  interstices 
are  left,  where  filth  might  accumulate  to  amioy 
and  defilcL  Thus  let  man  meet  man  as  they 
tread  the  crowded  path  of  Hfe.  Always  a  side  to 
your  neighbour  that  is  at  once  soft  and  strong. 
No  sharp  comer  of  your  own  selfisbness  tiiat  will 
pierce  your  brother.  Thus  our  Master  went  about 
doing  good.     This — ^this  is  the  end  of  maa 

But  in  order  to  bring  the  Christian  life  efiectu- 
ally  to  bear  on  all  the  joints  of  the  socLil 
machinery,  the  Christian  life  in  the  hearts  of 
indiyidual  believers  must  be  strong.  Even  where 
there  is  life  it  is  often  languid.  Although  the 
Christian  himself  has  grace,  he  has  so  little,  that 
it  never  fills  him  so  as  to  overflow.  It  is  an 
overflow  that  the  world  needs ;  for  it  is  a  dry 
ground. 

The  method  adopted  in  making  artesian  weQs 
in  the  city  of  Paris  is  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive in  this  aspect  They  sink  a  shaft  in 
the  usual  way,  to  the  usual  depth,  and  they  find 
water — water  both  plentiful  and  pure.  l%ere 
are  many  such  weUs.  WeUs  that  always  have 
water ;  nay  moi«,  wells  that  will  give  out  water 
in  almost  unlimited  quantity  to  any  one  who  will 
draw.  But  the  water  in  these  wells  is  deep.  The 
passer-by  sees  it  not — feels  it  not  The  ground 
around  their  lips  may  be  parched  and  barrea,  bat 
not  a  drop  wiU  these  weUs  send  out  to  refresh 
the  ground. 

When,  therefore,  the  man  who  is  bent  on  eon- 
structing  an  artesian  well  comes  to  water,  he  does 
not  count  his  work  done.  He  penetrates  threagh 
that  water.  He  goes  down,  down  to  a  depth  bi 
bdow  the  level  of  the  sea,  until,  at  last,  he  come^ 
to  water  with  such  a  pressure  that  it  fiUs  the  shafts 
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and  flon-s  out  spontaneously  on  the  gronnd  He 
is  content  now.  This  was  his  aim ;  not  merely 
to  get  a  reservoir  of  water  in  the  deep,  from  which 
those  who  were  strong  and  earnest  might  draw, 


but  water  that  should  swell,  and  flow  over  the 
bank  spontaneously,  and  pour  itself  out  on  the 
surrounding  barrenness,  which  would  not  and 
could  not  come  to  draw. 


^aUstine. 
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yiL—ROTIND  ABOUT  JERXTSAIEM. 


E  devote  this  paper  mainly  to  objects  of 
Biblical  interest  that  were  visited  by 
us  immediately  outside  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  literally  ''walking  about 
Zion  and  going  round  about  her;''  and  this,  with 
the  exception  of  some  notices  of  the  explorations  of 
Captain  Warren  andhis  intelligent  fellow-labourers, 
shall  be  our  last  paper  on  the  Holy  City.  We  have 
the  more  satisfaction  in  conducting  such  a  circuit 
that  we  come  into  contact  with  a  greater  number 
of  natural  objects  that  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  as  having  sacred  memories  hanging 
around  them,  and  that  the  structures  of  man's 
erection  outside  the  walls  have  not  so  generally 
heen  destroyed  by  the  plough  of  human  conquest, 
or  rendered  difficult  to  verify  by  the  worse  plough 
of  a  too  remorseless  criticism. 

There  is  a  bridle-path  close  to  the  walls,  on 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  (me  on  the  back 
of  a  mule  to  perform  the  circuit  in  a  brief  space 
of  time;  but  there  would  be  little  benefit  from 
this,  beyond  a  somewhat  rough  and  uncomfortable 
lesson  in  riding.  If  our  chief  end  was  to  be 
gained,  of  shedding  light  upon  the  Scriptures  and 
more  fully  appreciating  Scripture  allusions  by 
means  of  objects  that  lay  open  to  a  little  research 
on  every  side,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should 
spend  a  good  part  of  our  time  in  walking  in  the 
deep  valleys  by  which  three  parts  of  the  city  are 
encircled. 

We  began,  accordingly,  in  the  channel  of  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  proceeded  slowly  down  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  The  channel  was  quite 
empty,  and  even  covered  with  grass,  so  that  in 
many  places  it  was  not  easy  to  trace  the  bed  of 
the  torrent;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  diy  at  this 
part  nine  months  in  the  year,  but  leaping  out 


from  its  subterranean  chambers  at  a  point  a  little 
^outh  of  Jerusalem,  it  flows  on  in  a  comparatively 
narrow  stream,  down  past  the  Convent  of  Mar 
Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea.  There  have  been  persons 
that  have  spent  the  winter  and  spring  in  Jeru- 
salem who  have  never  seen  water  in  this  Kedron 
channel  even  in  the  rainy  months,  and  who  have 
therefore  raised  a  doubt  whether  its  course  at 
this  part  is  not  uniformly  imderground.  But 
those  seasons  are  exceptional ;  and  there  are 
other  winters  and  springs  in  which  the  torrent 
courses  through  the  valley  with  such  force  and 
volume  as  to  render  even  an  attempt  to  cross  it 
dangerous.  When  the  cry  is  carried  through 
Jerusalem  in  a  morning,  "  The  Kedron  flows ! "  it 
is  heard  with  universal  welcome,  for  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  hidden  fountidns  beneath  are  filled, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  water  during 
all  the  summer  months.  The  Kedron  water  is 
then  sold  in  the  city  like  milk,  and  thousands 
come  crowding  out  from  its  various  gates  to  keep 
holiday  upon  its  banks.  Turbaned  men  sit  under 
the  olive-trees  and  smoke  their  long  tchibouks  or 
gurgling  nerghills;  white-robed  women  regale 
themselves  with  fruits  and  sweetmeats;  children 
of  both  sexes  gather  flowers  from  the  torrent's 
side,  and  splash  in  it  merrily  with  hands  and  feet 
at  the  point  where  it  seems  to  leap  into  life ;  even 
the  Pasha  with  his  suite  rides  along  the  margin 
of  the  sparkling  brook  as  if  to  inaugurate  its  new 
birth,  until  the  narrowing  gronnd  makes  progress 
difficult; — and  the  genial  Miss  Bremer,  who  once 
witnessed  such  a  joyous  spectacle,  adds  this  other 
touching  feature  to  the  picture,  that  even  the  poor 
lepers,  catching  something  of  the  general  joy,  come 
out  from  their  miserable  dwellings,  and  sitting  on 
some  far-ofl  eminence,  cry  aloud  for  alms,  in  the 
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hope  that  the  general  gratitude  and  gladness  of 
the  people  will  biing  them  a  larger  meed  of 
charity. 

We  pass  a  little  way  down  the  gorge,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Kedron  come  upon  a 
cluster  of  four  monuments  that  at  once  arrest-  our 
attention.  These  are  the  reputed  tombs  of 
Absalom,  of  the  martyred  Zecharias,  of  the  good 
King  Jehoshaphat,  and  of  the  apostle  James  the 
Just  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  two 
first,  both  of  which  are  a  single  block  sculptured 
out  of  the  solid  rock^  and  detached  from  it;  and 
the  monolith  of  Absalom  with  its  Ionic  pilasters, 
its  gracefully  ornamented  frieze,  and  its  conicallyr 
shaped  summit  expanding  at  the  top  into  a  flower, 
is  an  elegant  and  striking  erection.  There  are 
strong  historical  and  architectural  reasons  for 
calling  in  question  the  authenticity  of  every  one 
of  these  monumenta  The  explicit  statement  of 
Scripture  that  the  ashes  of  King  Jehoshaphat 
were  laid  with  honour  in  the  royal  sepulchres  in 
the  city  of  David,  is  dead  against  the  notion  that 
this  is  his  tomb.  What  probability  is  there  that 
such  an  elaborate  and  unique  structure  would  be 
permitted  to  be  erected  to  one  like  Zecharias, 
who,  though  he  was  a  true  martyr,  at  the  time  of 
his  death  had  power  and  popular  feeling  running 
against  him  9  And  can  this  valley  of  the  Kedron 
be  the  "  King's  dale  "  in  which  Absalom  erected 
his  pillar,  to  perpetuate  his  name  when  he  knew 
that  he  should  have  no  posterity?  At  the  same 
time,  the  architectural  style  of  these  imposing 
structures  carries  us  some  centuries  back  beyond 
the  Christian  era.  An  archaeologist  of  European 
reputation,  who  was  of  our  party  in  this  and 
many  other  excursions,  after  examining  the  ex- 
terior of  all  these  piles,  and  creeping  through  an 
aperture  into  one  of  them  where  he  had  to  clear 
his  way  with  a  long-pointed  stick,  from  centi- 
pedes and  other  horrid  reptiles,  fixed  their  date 
at  about  200  years  ac.  But  even  this  date 
makes  them  very  old;  and  though  the  occasion 
of  their  erection  remains  unknown,  we  have  entire 
sympathy  with  the  observation  of  our  shrewd  and 
learned  friend,  the  author  of  "  The  Land  and  the 
Book,''  that  the  simple  fact  that  they  must  have 
been  standing  very  much  as  they  now  appear, 
when  our  Lord  was  on  the  earth,  and  that  he 
must  often  have  looked  on  them  and  spoken  of 


them,  invests  them  with  a  special  and  sacred 
interest 

As  both  Jews  and  Mohammedans  firmly  believe 
that  this  is  the  actual  Absalom's  pillar,  they  are 
accustomed,  whenever  they  pass  it,  to  cast  a  stuDe 
at  it  as  a  testimony  against  filial  disobedience, 
and  to  teach  their  children  to  do  the  same;  tbe 
consequence  of  which  is  that  heaps  of  stones  are 
gathered  in  a  broken  place  near  its  summit,  and 
a  much  greater  number  which  had  eitha  re- 
bounded or  missed  the  apei^ure  are  scattered 
around  its  base.  After  all,  is  it  not  one  principal 
use  of  monuments  to  express  and  perpetuate  pub- 
lic sentiment  ?  We  are  not  ashamed  to  record  that 
we  added  our  stone  to  the  heap. 

Our  eye  was  next  attracted  to  innumerable 
white  slabs  that  seemed  to  pave  the  side  of  Olivet 
a  good  way  above  and  around  these  monuments ; 
and  on  passing  among  them,  we  found  that 
they  marked  the  ground  which  for  many  a  cen- 
tury had  been  the  principal  and  fiavourite  buiy- 
ing-place  of  the  Jews.  Believing,  as  every  Jew 
does,  that  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  beneath 
is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the 
general  judgment,  and  that  those  who  are  bnri^ 
in  other  places  must  somehow  pass  nndergroimd 
in  order  to  reach  this  scene  of  universal  gather- 
ing, they  prefer  this  as  their  last  resting-pbux 
above  all  others,  in  order  that  they  may  escape 
the  unpleasant  ordeal  of  subterranean  travel,  and 
be  the  first  to  welcome  their  heavenly  King.  It 
is  said  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  being  buried  here.  We  were 
even  assured  that  interment  was  not  allowed  to 
the  poor  Jew  until  after  sunset, — 

"By  tiie  glimmering  moonbeami*  dculy  light, 
Or  the  lantern  dimly  baraing." 

The  greater  number  of  the  graves,  which  are  very 
shallow,  are  dug  perpendicularly  in  the  earth ;  a 
good  many  are  hollowed  slant^wise  out  of  tbe 
rock ;  but  a  slab  of  limestone  slightly  polished 
uniformly  indicates  the  simple  sleeping-placa 
We  spent  some  time  in  wandering  among  those 
graves,  and  deciphering  the  old  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, which  generally  told  little  more  than  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased.  We  did  not  meet 
with  a  single  Jew  in  aU  that  wide-stretching 
cemetery  looking  over  apon  the  site  of  the  andent 
Temple,  where  the  old  worship  had  so  long  been 
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dead  too ;  and  we  had  learned  by  this  time  easily 
to  distiogaish  the  common  Jew,  not  only  by  his 
indestractible  typical  features,  bat  by  his  usual 
dress  of  thick  fur  cap,  and  light,  loose,  flowing 
rube,  and  his  one  cork-screw  curl  coming  down 
on  one  side  of  his  fiEice,  and  deducting  somewhat 
from  its  manliness.  But  we  were  awakened  from 
oar  reverie  by  another  presence.  Two  or  three 
stones,  thrown  with  much  force,  alighted  un- 
pleasantly near  us ;  and  on  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  had  come,  we  saw  a  man, 
almost  quite  naked,  and  evidently  a  maniac, 
skulking  angrily  away.  He  had  been  dwelling 
in  one  of  the  empty  rock-tombs,  and  we  had 
disturbed  him  in  his  ghastly  celL  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  reminded  of  the  demoniac  long 
ago  among  the  rock-graves  of  Gadar& 

Descending  again  into  the  valley,  and  skirting 
along  the  base  of  Mount  Moriah,  we  came  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  a  large  pool  of  water, 
known  in  these  days  as  the  '*  Fountain  of  the 
Virgia"  It  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  steps 
considerably  below  the  ground  level,  and  is  evi- 
dently fed,  through  a  subterranean  passage,  from 
nqaeducts  or  fountains  far  back  in  the  Temple- 
moont ;  and,  like  the  classic  fountain  of  Vauclnse, 
it  has  this  peculiarity,  on  which  no  research  or 
science  has  yet  shed  satisfactory  light,  that  it 
ebbs  and  flows  like  a  tide,  though  the  periods  of 
its  fluctuation  are  irregular.  As  it  has  not  been 
identified  with  any  of  the  fountains  named  in 
Scripture,  we  only  -lingered  for  a  few  moments  on 
its  margin,  to  see  the  people  filling  their  quaint 
pitchers  and  goat-skin  pouches  from  it,  which 
tbey  were  doing  in  considerable  number& 

But  the  cluster  of  houses,  somewhat  farther 
down,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine, 
presented  more  to  interest  us.  It  was  the  village 
of  Siloam,  situated  a  little  way  up  the  steep  rocky 
side  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Olivet,  called 
the  "Mount  of  Offence,"  because  here  Solomon, 
in  the  latter  and  inglorious  years  of  his  reign, 
gave  way  to  idolatrous  practices,  ''building  a 
iiigb  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  and  for  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,**  **  on  that  opprobrious  hill, 
audacious  neighbourhood."  Once  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  a  kind  of  fashion- 
able suburban  village ;  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  and 


Solomon's  queen  had  a  palace  here.  Even  in 
our  Lord's  times  we  conclude  that  it  must  have 
contained  large  and  imposing  public  buildings; 
for  it  was  here  that  that  tower  of  Siloam  fell  by 
which  eighteen  persons  perished,  an  event  which 
was  reported  to  our  Lord  as  the  news  of  the  day, 
and  on  which  he  suspended  great  religious  lessons 
ard  moral  warnings  for  all  times.  But  it  is  now 
a  miserable  and  confused  collection  of  huts,  in- 
habited by  half-savage  Bedouins,  who  live  for  the 
most  part  on  plunder,  and  help  to  make  aU  the 
neighbourhood  around  Jerusalem  unsafe. 

We  clambered  up  to  it  with  some  difficulty ; 
and  with  more  difficulty  we  picked  our  way  in 
the  midst  of  noisome  heaps  and  ugly  mongrel 
dogs,  which  resented  our  intrusion.  The  weather 
had  become  hot,  and  many  of  the  villagers  had 
already  migrated,  according  to  their  custom,  to 
the  empty  cave-sepulchres  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  were  to  be  their  summer  residence.  But  it 
was  not  yet  a  deserted  village.  Listening,  we 
heard  a  sound  from  one  of  the  houses  which  we 
guessed  to  be  that  of  a  hand-mill  on  which  com 
was  being  ground  for  the  afternoon's  meal.  We 
entered,  after  having  used  the  ceremony  of  knock- 
ing more  than  once,  and  found  a  young  woman, 
seated  on  the  earthen  floor,  and  busily  at  work 
with  her  mill.  She  showed  no  sign  of  alarm  at 
the  rather  sudden  apparition;  but  interpreting 
our  wishes,  took  off  the  upper  circular  stone, 
showed  us  the  iron  pivot  in  the  lower  stone  on 
which  it  revolved,  and  also  the  hollow  slant 
by  which  the  meal  escaped  after  it  was  ground. 
As  we  were  examining  it,  and  remarking  to 
our  friends  on  its  close  resemblance  to  the  High- 
land querns  preserved  in  some  of  our  antiquarian 
museums  at  home,  a  second  girl  entered,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  opposite  side,  and  laying 
hold  of  the  well-worn  handle,  the  little  mill 
went  round  more  rapidly  and  merrily  than  ever. 
We  were  struck  with  the  attention  to  ornament 
which  these  young  Bedouin  women  showed  in 
their  very  humble  spheres.  Their  arms  were 
tattooed  in  various  places,  their  nails  were  dyed 
red,  and  each  bore  upon  her  wrist  what  seemed 
a  thin  bracelet  of  silver,  evidently  old  and  worn, 
the  cherished  heirloom  of  many  a  Bedouin  gen- 
eration. But  what  struck  us  most  of  all  was 
the  fact  that  this  grinding  at  the  mill  was  still 
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the  work  of  females,  as  in  the  times  of  Christ, 
and  that  on  the  slopes  of  that  same  moun- 
tain on  which  this  Tillage  nestled,  prohaUy 
not  half  a  mile  distant^  he  had  spoken  those  pro- 
phetic words,  when  seeking  to  give  his  disciples 
a  vivid  impression  of  the  suddenness  of  the  de- 
struction that  was  to  break  upon  Jerusalem  when 
her  hour  had  come,  '*  Two  women  shall  be  grind- 
ing at  the  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
other  left." 

This  was  the  village  of  Siloam,  but  where  were 
the  fountain  and  the  pool  called  by  the  same  name  1 
There,  further  down  in  the  valley,  at  the  base  of 
Ophel  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropaeon,  where 
it  begins  to  divide  between  Mounts  Zion  and 
Moriah.  Let  us  pilot  our  way  down  to  them 
along  that  slanting  path.  The  fountain  comes  flow- 
ing softly  and  silently  out  from  beneath  a  rock 
that  rises  precipitously  fifty  feet  above  your  head, 
its  waters  clear  as  crystal  and  deliciously  cooL 
Josephus  enables  us  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  is 
the  actual  streamlet  of  which  Isaiah  speaks,  as 
*'  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly;"  and  com- 
ing forth  as  it  appears  to  do  from  beneath  the 
rocky  mountain  on  which  the  Jewish  Temple 
stood,  our  great  Milton  is  not  less  graphicaUy 
accurate  when  he  sings  of  it  as 

"  Silofth'a  brook  th»t  flow^ 
Fast  bj  the  onde  of  God." 

Indeed,  we  might  claim  for  Milton  what  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  has  with  just  admiration 
claimed  for  Eeble,  the  wonderful  power  of  accu- 
rately representing,  even  in  the  minuter  lines  of 
form  and  more  delicate  colours,  the  image  of  scenes 
on  which  their  bodily  eyes  had  never  looked.  It 
would  be  possible  to  produce  lines  and  epithets 
as  felicitous  in  this  respect  from  the  "Paradise 
Regained  "  as  from  the  "  Christian  Year." 

It  had  long  been  understood  that  a  zigzag 
tunnel  connected  the  waters  that  supplied  this 
Siloam  stream  with  the  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin," 
and  one  fruit  of  Captain  Warren's  explorations 
has  been  to  place  this  beyond  all  doubt  This 
then  is  the  actual  fountain  of  which  the  beautiful 
tradition  has  been  handed  down  from  earliest 
Christian  times,  that  during  the  seven  days  of  the 
"  Feast  of  tabernacles,"  a  procession  of  priests 
coming  out  from  Jenisalem  every  morning  with  a 
golden  pitcher,  and  filling  it  with  water  from  this 


living  rill|  carried  it  amid  the  music  of  trumpets 
and  cymbals,  of  psalteries  and  harps,  and  pomed 
it  upon  the  sacrifice  in  the  Temple.  Advancing  a 
few  paces  inwards,  we  come  to  a  pool  in  which 
the  waters  are  gathered  before  emerging  from  the 
rock  into  the  sunlight^  and  to  which  the  blind 
man  spoken  of  in  John's  Qospel  was  commanded 
by  Jesus,  after  he  had  anointed  his  eyes  with  the 
clay,  to  "go  and  wash,  that  he  mi^t  receive  his 
sight."  We  can  imagine  him  led  down  that 
flight  of  rocky  steps  by  the  hand  of  some  little 
boy;  but  he  would  need  no  hand  to  guide  him  as 
he  went  back  again  to  the  city  with  restored 
vision  and  adoring  gratitude. 

When  the  stream  had  flowed  some  yards  ont 
from  the  rock,  we  saw  numbers  of  women  finom 
the  neighbouring  Siloam  washing  clothes  in  the 
pure  rocky  channel  Thence  it  flowed  to  a  sin- 
gularly fertUe  spot  caUed  "the  King's  Gardens^ 
where,  divided  into  a  thousand  irrigating  rills,  it 
gave  life  and  vigour  to  numerous  fruit-trees, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  rendering  this  the  most 
productive  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Were  these  gardens  in  any  way  connected, 
Lu  the  palmy  days  of  Jewish  history,  with  the 
palace  of  Solomon's  queen  in  that  Siloam  near  at 
hand  ?  Is  it  even  extravagant  to  conjecture  that 
in  their  graceful  beauty,  when  art  put  forth  all 
its  strength  and  skill  to  help  nature,  in  their  en- 
closed retirement,  and  exuberant  Eastern  aband- 
ance,  these  gardens  may  have  supplied  to  the 
royal  poet  some  of  the  gorgeous  imageiy  in  the 
Song  of  Songl 

We  now  approach   the  point  at  which  the 
valley   of  Hinnom,  which  forms  the   sonthem 
boundary  of  Jerusalem,  intersects  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat;  and  not  far  from  this  point  we  turn 
aside  to  another  fountain  of  extraordinaiy  depth, 
the  "  Enrogel "  of  Old  Testament  history,  or  Well 
of  Joab.    There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  marks  the   scene  where  Adonijah  was 
ripening  his  conspiracy  and  holding  high  festival 
with  Joab  and  the  other  leaders  of  his  rebel  fac- 
tion, when  they  were  startled  by  the  load  shout 
of  the  loyal  multitude  in  the  neighbouring  city, 
easily  heard  at  this  distance,  which  followed  the 
proclamation  of  Solomon  as  king,  and  in  a  moment 
turned  their  ambitious  hopes  to  tenor  suid  de- 
spair. 
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It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  this  valley 
of  HinDoniy  which  we  are  now  ascending,  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  darkest  and  most  revolt- 
ing passages  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.    In  some 
part  of  it,  nnder  the  idolatrous  kings  of  Jndah, 
the  foul  and  cmel  worship  of  Moloch  was  main- 
tained, in  which  infants  were  placed  in  the  red- 
hot  arms  of  the  idol,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  little 
victims  drowned  by  the  beating  of  drams  and 
cymbals  and  the  shouts  of  maddened  worshippers. 
And  certainly  there  wiere  portions  of  the  valley 
XN'hich  appeared,  as  we  stood  and  looked  on  them, 
to  have  been  soenically  adapted  for  snch  infernal 
orgies,  just  as  a  painter  of  our  own  times  would 
choose  some  wild  moor  for  the  scene  of  a  murder 
or  a  witches'  dance.    Gloomy  recesses,  into  which 
the  sunlight  never  penetrated,  with  blackened 
cliffs,  and  beetling  crags  which  seemed  to  bear  on 
f hem  the  curse  of  an  everlasting  barrenness.    We 
recollect  that  one  traveller,  wandering  alone  in 
this  part  of  Hinnom,  was  so  depressed  by  the  mere 
scenic  influence  of  the  spot,  that  he  was  glad  to 
escape  from  it  back  to  the  city,  and  to  listen  again 
to  the  sound  of  human  voices.     How  fitting  it 
was  that,  in  the  better  times  of  Jewish  history, 
this  accursed  spot,  bearing  upon  it  the  deepest 
stains  of  human  wickedness,  was  chosen  as  the 
place  into  which  all  the  offal  and  abominations 
of  Jerusalem  were  cast,  to  be  consumed  by  ever- 
gnawing  worms,  or  destroyed  by  fires  that  were 
kept  smoking  and  burning  day  and  night     And 
can  we  wonder  that  it  came  to  be  spoken  of  by 
the  old  prophets,  and  by  our  Lord  himself,  as 
the  vciy  type  and  shadow  of  the  place  of  tor- 
ment, **  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  quenched." 

"TopbetthenM 

And  blAck  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell." 

We  still  pass  on  through  a  kind  of  chamber  of 
horrors,  or  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  For 
on  our  left  there  rises  an  eminence  marked  along 
its  sides  by  yawning  cavities  which  were  once 
elaboratelj  formed  tombs,  but  which  now  only 
afford  an  occasional  shelter  for  shepherds  with 
tbeir  little  flocks,  when  they  would  escape  the 
storm,  or  the  glare  and  fire  of  the  noon-day  sun. 
It  is  named  the  ^  Hill  of  Evil  Council,"  from  the 
tradition  that  the  house  of  Caiaphas  the  high 
priest  stood  on  it,  and  that  it  was  the  place  where 


the  priests  and  rulers  conspired  to  destroy  Jesus, 
and  where  Judas  entered  with  them  into  his 
guilty  pact  of  blood.  Some  scraggy  olives  over- 
hang a  precipitous  part  of  this  hiU,  and  one  of 
them  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual  tree  from  which 
the  traitor  hanged  himselC  This  is  a  good  deal 
too  circumstantial  But  supposing  this  part  of 
Hinnom  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  suicide,  it 
fits  in  exactly  to  the  narrative  in  the  Acts.  There 
are  places  with  overhanging  trees  of  various  kinds, 
at  which  the  ragged  rock  rises  sheer  up  to  forty 
or  fifty  feet ;  and  supposing  an  individual  to  be 
suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  branch  of  one  of 
those  trees,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
branch  breaking,  in  his  &lling  body  being  torn 
by  some  jagged  projecting  stone  as  he  descended, 
and  in  his  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  hard 
rock  at  the  bottom.  The  potter^s  field,  which  was 
purchased  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  is 
shown  on  the  same  eminence.  We  found  its  soil 
to  be  clayey  as  we  walked  over  it;  and  if  you 
ask  any  potter  in  Jerusalem  where  he  finds  his 
material,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  will  direct  you 
to  this  very  Aceldama. 

We  were  now  under  strong  temptation  to 
diverge  from  the  lower  line  of  the  valley,  and 
ascending  Mount  Zion  on  our  right,  to  visit  a 
little  mosque  near  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain outside  the  city  walls,  which  is  said,  with  the 
cluster  of  buildings  around  it,  to  cover  the 
sepulchre  of  David  and  his  most  illustrious  suc- 
cessors on  the  throne  of  Judah.  But  we  have 
looked  on  it  once  already,  and  we  found  it  so 
guarded  by  Mohammedan  jealousy  that  we  seemed 
almost  gradged  a  looL  We  should  have  run  the 
hazard  of  being  torn  to  pieces  had  we  attempted 
an  entrance.  When  will  our  brave  explorers  find 
access  to  those  royal  graves  )  Probably  not  until 
the  Crescent  ensign  has  been  taken  down  from 
yon  neighbouring  citadel  for  ever. 

We  continued  our  course  in  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  which  now,  expanding  into  fertile  fields 
and  little  knots  of  trees,  began  to  verify  Milton's 
words,  which  up  to  this  point  had  sounded 
strangely  inapplicable,  "  the  pleasant  vale  of 
Hinnom.''  We  could  see  on  our  left  the  verdant 
plain  of  Rephaim,  the  scene  and  prize  of  many  an 
ancient  conflict;  while  on  our  right,  Zion,  bear- 
ing on  its  sides  little  strips  of  brairded  com, 
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towered  aloft  as  the  natoial  acropolis. of  tbe 
sacred  city.  We  came  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Iiower  Oihon,  formerly  an  immense  reservoir  or 
artificial  lake  for  supplying  Jerusalem  with  water, 
but  whose  bottom  was  now  grown  all  over  with 
grass,  on  which  donkeys  and  mules  were  quietly 
feeding.  The  Upper  Oihon  is  of  larger  propor- 
tions, and  a  good  deal  further  from  the  city ;  but 
it  has  not  been  rendered  quite  useless  even  by 
the  neglect  of  thousands  of  years,  for.it  contained 
several  feet  of  water,  and  some  were  bathing  in 
it,  and  others  leading  down  animals  to  drink. 
Soon  after,  we  crossed  the  road  leading  from  the 
^affa-gate  to  Bethlehem,  and  passed  some  strag- 
gling pillars  of  that  princely  aqueduct  by  which 
water  had  been  conducted,  in  tbe  days  of  the 
Kings,  from  Solomon's  pools  beyond  Bethlehem 
to  Jerusalem ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  more  of 
hard  and  weary  climbing,  we  were  standing  and 
looking  in  at  the  Jaffa-gate. 

Look  at  that  black  old  weather-beaten  tower 
on  your  right  hand,  very  near  its  entrance.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  all  Jerusa- 
lem. The  houses  around,  and  even  the  old  walls 
of  the  city  on  which  its  shadow  falls,  appear 
quite  modem  beside  it  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
tower  Hippicus  of  Herod ;  in  which  case  it  is  one 
of  the  four  structures  which  Titus  caused  to  be 
left  untouched  when  he  reduced  every  part  of 
Jerusalem  to  ruins,  in  order  to  give  those  who 
might  visit  what  was  once  Jerusalem,  some  notion 
of  the  strength  of  the  city  which  he  had  taken 
And  destroyed,  l^ut  then  Herod  did  not  raise 
this  tower  from  its  foundations,  but  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  tower  of  David — the  strong  fortress 
with  which  the  valiant  king  guarded  and  strength- 
ened himself  when,  with  the  help  of  Joab,  he 
bad  at  length  wrested  this  part  of  Mount  Zion 
from  the  Jebusites,  and  made  it  the  impregnable 
stronghold  of  his  capital  The  lower  portion  of 
the  structure  i^  evidently  much  older  than  the 
rest ;  it  belongs  to  another  style  of  masonry,  and 
is  probably  the  oldest  structure  in  Jerusalem, — 
older  even  than  the  foundations  of  the  Temple. 
It  carries  our  thoughts  away  back  almost  to  the 
beginnings  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  David's 
mighty  men  have  leaned  upon  those  stones,  and 
gone  their  sentinel  rounds  about  them.  From  the 
massive  summits  of  that  tower,  when  it  stood  in 


its  entireness  and  strength,  Hezekiah's  chiefs  have 
watched  the  movements  of  Sennacherib's  splendid 
hosts.  The  shadow  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  often 
fallen  on  it»  as  he  passed  by. 

Even  to  this  day,  this  old  tower  of  David  b  not 
without  its  uses.  Cannons  are  fired  from  it  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  every  new  moon,  and  also  at 
sunset  during  the  Mohammedan  fast  of  Bamazan^ 
to  let  the  faithful  know  that  they  have  now  per- 
mission to  break  their  long  day's  fast,  and  to  re- 
cover their  good  temper,  with  which,  it  is  said, 
hunger  makes  sad  havoc. 

But  we  must  keep  outside  the  gate,  which  is  the 
busiest  of  all  the  entrances  to  Jerusalem.  Look- 
ing out  upon  the  rising  ground  which  stretches 
away  to  the  north  of  it,  we  behold  a  lively  pic- 
ture. That  is  the  favourite  pleasure-ground  of 
the  people,  the  public  park  and  promenade  of 
Jerusalem,  for  even  this  meliincholy  city  does  not 
all  sit  in  sackcloth.  Children  and  youths  are 
riding  on  swings  stretched  from  tree  to  tree.  At 
different  spots  on  the  green  grass  are  groups  of 
Moslem  women,  white  draperied  and  somewhat 
transparently  veiled,  who  have  come  out  to  sun 
themselves  in  the  bright  April  afternoon  and 
beneath  that  intensely  blue  canopy  of  sky.  They 
are  surrounded  by  children,  and  served  by  dark- 
visaged  female  slaves.  A  little  lamb,  which  has 
evidently  been  domesticated,  forms  part  of  almo^ 
every  group,  and  is  a  great  favourite  with  tlie 
children,  exceeding  even  them  in  its  merry  gam- 
bols. They  have  brought  basket-loads  of  provi- 
sions, and  confections  in  abundance;  and  over- 
topping all  are  those  big  golden  oranges  £rom  tbe 
gardens  of  Joppa,  canying  a  little  well  of  nectir 
in  each  of  them. 

There  is  no  deep  valley  now  until  we  reach  the 
Damascus-gate,  and  as  we  move  onward,  there  are 
many  tokens,  in  ruined  cisterns  and  the  founda- 
tions of  old  houses,  that,  in  the  days  of  Jemsa- 
lem's  prosperity,  it  must  have  extended  in  th^ 
direction  a  long  way  beyond  the  existing  walls. 
We  are  aware  that  some  interesting  remains,  called 
*'  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Kings,"  are  about  a  mile  to 
the  northward.  We  have  heard  of  the  exquisite 
friezes  that  adorn  their  entrance,  with  the  beauti- 
fully carved  flowers  and  grapes  and  other  devices ; 
and  we  would  willingly  go  and  ''  vrith  torch  in 
hand"  explore  those  royal  receptacles  of  the  deail 
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But  ve  are  thoroughly  fatiguecl ;  and  as  we  wish  to 
accomplish  our  circuit  of  Jerusalem  to-day,  we 
must  meanwhile  go  and  invite  rest  Besides,  we 
know  that  those  are  not  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  of  Bible  story.  And  here  is  the  Damascus- 
gate,  where  you  cross  the  northern  road  to  Sychar 
and  the  far-distant  Damascus.  We  enter,  and 
pass  through  the  baasaar  of  the  Mohammedan  quar- 
ter, with  its  little  heaps  of  tobacco,  and  coffee,  and 
dried  fruits;  and  in  a  few  minutes  are  asleep 
m  our  quiet,  scrupulously  clean,  earthen-floored 
chamber. 

Within  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  again  on 
oiir  feet,  for  there  was  one  part  of  the  circuit  of 
the  wall — that  extending  from  St.  Stephen's  to 
the  Damascus-gate — which  we  had  yet  to  accom- 
plish, and   this  must   be  done  before  sunset 
Pas%g  out  by  the  former  gate,  we  now  turned 
our  face  eastward  up^the  Eedron,  or  Jehoshaphat 
valley,  keeping  generally  in  the  bridle-path  near 
the  walL     There  is  here  a  rather  extensive  and 
level  space  of  ground  between  the  wall  and  the 
Eedron  gorge,  and  we  found  some  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  savans  who  had  been  longest  resi- 
dent in  Jerusalem,  fixing  upon  this  as  the  real 
Golgotha  where  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  crucified. 
Sapposing  the  wall  to  have  been  carried  in  the 
same  coiirse  in  our  Lord's  times  as  it  is  now, 
the  conjecture  appears  far  from  unlikely.     There 
was  room  enough  not  only  for  the  three  crosses, 
but  [qt  the  crowding  multitude,  and  for  all  the 
horrid  agencies  and  accompaniments  of  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  the  priests  could,  in  this  case,  have 
come   out    from   the   neighbouring  temple  and 
feasted  their  malice  on  the  dying  agonies,  until 
the  supernatural  darkness  drew  its  awful  curtain 
orer  the  scene.     In  this  case  also,  that  Olivet, 
across  the   narrow  gorge  would  echo  back  the 
great   SufiTerer's  dying  shout  of   victory,  "It  is 
finished !     It  is  finished ! '' 

We  understood  that  the  principal  object  of  in- 
terest in  this  section  of  the  city  wall  was  the 
remarkably  extensive  quarry  to  which  there  was 
access  from  some  part  of  it ;  and  as  the  entrance 
was  known  by  us  to  be  narrow,  and  we  had 
neither  guide  nor  guide-book  to  help  us  in  the 
search,  we  bad  no  little  difficulty  in  discovering 
it  We  recollect  that  at  one  point  in  our  pro- 
gress, on  putting  aside  some  rank  grass,  we  came 


upon  an  apparent  opening  in  the  wall  on  a  levels 
with  the  ground,  which  we  at  once  conjectured: 
must  be  the  entranca  What  was  our  horror  to* 
find  instead,  the  dead  body  of  a  man  who  had 
evidently  been  murdered  not  long  before, — ^the- 
murderer  not  having  had  time  to  bury  his  victim^ 
adopting,  in  his  haste  or  fear,  this  readiest  method, 
of  concealment !  Was  this  some  poor  benighted 
traveller,  whose  steps  the  stealthy  Bedouin  had 
tracked  almost  to  the  very  gates,  and  then  rifled 
and  slain  him)  In  our  own  country,  our  im» 
mediate  course  would  have  been  to  inform  th& 
public  authorities,  and  it  was  with  some  reluct- 
ance that  we  did  violence  to  our  English  instincts 
and  resolved  to  do  nothing.  We  should  certainly 
have  failed,  had  we  interfered,  to  arouse  the  Tur- 
kish authorities  to  energetic  inquiry;  or  if  we 
had  succeeded'  in  stimulating  some  spasmodic 
action  about  a  matter  so  common,  we  and  our 
friends  would  have  been  complicated  with  the- 
tragedy.  It  was  easier  to  determine  thus,  than 
to  rid  our  imaginations  afterwards  of  the  stiff 
and  blood-stained  picture. 

Moving  on  again,  and  looking  fisur  down  into^ 
the  valley  with  its  dark  olive-gardens,  we  couldi 
distinctly  trace  a  pathway  through  them,  which 
we  knew  to  mark  the  road  to  "  poor  Anathoth," 
the  birth-place  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  And 
as  we  began  to  turn  round  gradually  towards  the* 
north,  there  was  pointed  out  to  us,  on  the  other* 
side,  the  traditional  grotto  or  cave  where  that- 
tenderest  of  the  prophets,  whose  eyes  were  as  a 
fountain  of  tears,  is  s^d  to  have  penned  his. 
Lamentations. 

But  where,  we  had  begun  impatiently  to  ask,, 
was  the  opening  into  those  underground  quarries 
which  were  affirmed  by  those  who  had  in  some 
degree  explored  them  to  undermine  nearly  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem )  Behind  an  enormous  heap- 
of  rubbish,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Damascus- 
gate,  we  at  last  alight  on  the  true  entrance ;  and,, 
backing  in  on  all  fours  and  with  some  difficulty, 
drop  down  some  two  or  three  feet  on  an  equally^ 
vast  hill  of  d&>ris  within.  We  have  brought  some^ 
ludfer-matches  with  us,  and  having  lighted  our 
candles,  and  affixed  the  end  of  a  line  of  cord  to  a 
stone  near  the  entrance,  we  gradually  unwind  it 
as  we  proceed  inward;  for  we  may  chance  to  losa 
our  reckonings  in  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth^ 
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and  a  hold  of  tliis  will  help  ns  to  find  onr  vay 
out     And  now,  when  we  have  got  down  to  the 
level,  what  a  spectacle  opens  np  before  us  as  our 
eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  dim  light!    A 
subterranean  quarry  stretches  away  interminably 
before  us — many  haye  said  even  to  ^  distance 
of  the  Temple  area — ^while  unexplored  labyrinths 
spread  into  the  unbroken  darkness  on  either  sida 
At  somewhat  irregular  distances^  rough  massive 
pillars  have  been  left  standing  to  support  the 
natural  roof,  which  rises  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  above  our  heads — such  as  may  be  seen  in 
our  salt  or  coal-mines  at  home;  and  between 
these  the  number  of  stones  which  have  been 
excavated,  if  heaped  together,  would  be  suffident 
to  build  a  second  metropolis.     It  is  curious  to 
notice  how,  in  some  instances^  immense  Uocks 
have  been  partly  separated  from  the  rock,  and 
even  shaped,  but  the  process  never  completed. 
There  is  evidence  on  every  side  that  the  mason 
had  been  here  with  his  hewing  instruments  and 
polishing  tools,  as  well  as  the  quarryman,  and 
that  in  countless  instances  the  stones  must  have 
been  carried  forth  all  fashioned  and  prepared  for 
their  appointed  place  in  the  building.     Minute 
chips,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  load  ten  thou- 
sand waggons,  lie  in  heaps  on  every  side,  such 
as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  masons'-sheds  at 
home.     Surely  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
conjecture   that  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
quarries  that  supplied  the  material  for  Solomon's 
Temple,  and   that  in  those  numerous  recesses, 
lighted  by  openings  from   above,  those  stones 
were  polished  and  prepared  by  cunning  hands, 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  silently  laid  in  their 
predestined  place  in  the  sacred  house,  where 

"  No  hammen  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung ; 
like  some  toll  palm  the  mTstlo  fkbrlc  sprang." 

^^For  the  house  when  it  was  in  building  was  built 
of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  thither; 
so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe,  nor 
any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  when  it  was 
in  building."  Let  us  welcome  the  analogy  which 
the  fact  suggests  in  reference  to  the  temple  of  the 
heavenly  Church.  Its  living  stones  must  all  be 
polished  and  beautified  by  the  grace  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  the  discipline  of  Providence,  on  the 
earth  beneath,  ere  the  good  angels  bear  them  up, 
and  they  are  laid  by  the  hands  of  the  great  Builder 


in  their  own  chosen  place  in  that  house  in  vhich 
every  stone  is  a  redeemed  soul. 

There  are  hints  in  Josephus  which  fiftvoor  the 
suggestion  that  this  subterranean  desert  served 
another  use  in  the  later  times  of  Jewish  lustofy, 
and  became  the  last  desperate  place  iA  xefiige  for 
thousands  of  Jews  during  the  dosing  days  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Oould  those  stones 
speak  out  of  the  rock,  what  tales  could  they  tell 
of  gnawing  hunger,  of  abject  terror,  of  wild  hope, 
of  impotent  revenge !  Not  so  terrible  its  sights, 
however,  as  those  which  were  witnessed  in  that 
Hinnom  valley  on  the  other  side  of  tiie  city, 
through  which  we  had  wandered  in  the  mormng 
which  was  so  filled  with  heaps  and  hillocks  of  the 
dead  as  to  make  even  the  Roman  leader  when  he 
saw  them  alternately  shudder  and  weep.         ^ 

Looking  around  us,  we  could  see  immense 
masses  of  rock  that  had  fallcai  long  ago  from  the 
roof ;  and  even  at  times,  in  the  death-Hke  silence 
of  the  place,  we  could  hear  the  fall  of  smaller 
fragments.  This  exploration,  we  saw,  was  not 
without  danger.  It  was  not  long  therefore  ere, 
following  the  guidance  of  our  cord,  we  saw  a  little 
pencil  ray  of  light  which  told  us  where  the  en- 
trance was ;  and  it  was  some  relief  to  find  ouxsd  res 
i^ain  under  the  safer  roof  of  the  bright  sky. 

We  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  part  the  «»- 
trast  of  this  darkness  that  made  us  wish  to 
finish  our  day  by  retracing  our  steps  along  this 
portion  of  our  walk  and  going  up  to  watch  the 
sunset  from  a  point  on  the  Mount  of  Oliver    We 
yielded  to  the  impulse ;  though  we  needed  aH 
our  speed  to  be  in  time  to  look  on  the  descending 
luminary.     But  it  was  indeed  a  glorious  vision, 
in  which  the  clear  atmosphere  helped  to  produce 
novel  effects  and  to  paint  objects  with  hues  ot 
exquisite  beauty.      With  what  distinctness  the 
departing  luminary  brought  into   view  distant 
villages,  the  white  tomb  of  some  old  prophet,  gray 
rocks  protruding  here  and  there  from  the  green 
surface,  and  even  the  graceful  outline  of  some 
solitary  tree  1   What  a  glory  fell  upon  those  moun- 
tains of  Judah  and  on  many  a  summit  sacred  in 
Scripture  stoiy,  the  effect  ever  changing  as  the 
great  orb  dipped  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Medi- 
terranean I   There  was  another  Sun  whose  setting 
was  once  seen  from  this  Olivet,  but  who  rose  on 
the  third  day  never  to  set  again. 
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But  we  had  been  forgetting  in  our  enthusiasm 
that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  at  sunset, 
and  a  night  outside  the  walls  was  likely  to  have 
much  more  adventure  in  it  than  comfort  We 
hastened  back;  a  learned  friend,  however,  assur- 
ing us  that  sunset  did  not  begin  at  the  literal 
disappearance  of  the  sun,  but  only  when  three  stars 
were  visible  in  the  sky.  But  our  matter-of-fact 
Tnrkish  guards  had  evidently  no  appreciation  of 
this  beautiful  tradition.  When  we  came  up  to 
St  Stephen's-gate,  it  was  shut  What  were  we 
to  dol  We  could  have  endured  hunger  for  a 
night,  bat  not  the  cold,  which  at  this  season  of 
the  year  often  sinks  before  midnight  many  de- 
grees below  the  freezing-point  And  if  a  few 
prowling  Bedouins  found  us  unarmed,  we  were 
certain,  at  the  least,  to  be  robbed  and  stripped. 
We  called  aloud  with  all  our  voices,  but  there 
was  DO  response  from  within ;  though  we  never 


doubted  that  all  the  while  the  guards  were 
standing  inside  that  rugged,  old  wooden  gate, 
enjoying  our  plight  At  length  the  talismanic 
word  ''  Bucksheesh "  gave  them  back  their 
powers  of  hearing  and  speech,  and  they  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  come  to  terma  Our 
patience  was  sorely  tried  in  reducing  their  de- 
mands to  a  reasonable  number  of  piastres.  We 
began  to  fear  that  they  would  only  allow  one  of 
.us  to  enter  at  a  time,  and  that  they  would  demand 
for  each  what  they  had  engaged  to  accept  for  us 
alL  We  therefore  held  firmly  by  each  other,  and, 
when  the  gate  was  opened,  pushed  in  with  such 
a  sudden  force,  that  the  rascals,  who  had  intended 
the  very  trick  we  feared,  gave  way.  We  threw 
down  the  stipulated  piastres,  which  shone  more 
brightly  in  the  eyes  of  those  most  unsentimental 
Turks  than  all  the  sunsets  in  the  world. 
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a  former  paper  we  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  laboms  of  those  Celtic  miBsionaries 
who,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
went  from  Ireland  to  cany  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the 
present  paper  we  mean  to  say  something  regarding  the 
Teutonic  missionaries  whom  England  and  France  sent 
forth  from  their  Churches  on  the  same  holy  errand  at  a 
somewhat  later  period. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  of  England  received  the 
gospel  from  the  Continent;  and  towards  the  dose  of 
the  seventh  centuiy  it  began  to  feel  the  duty  of  sending 
tack  the  blessings  it  had  itself  received  to  those  parts 
of  Europe  which  were  still  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous  of 
these  missionaries  was  Willibrord.  He  formed  a  link 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic  missionaries.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and  was 
educated  in  an  English  monastery ;  but  ere  going  to 
the  Continent  he  spent  some  time  in  an  Irish  monas- 
tery. Abbot  Ecgbert,  the  superior  of  the  Irish  monas- 
tery in  which  Willibrord  resided,  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  Continental  missions,  and  had  himself  desired 
to  engage  in  the  work.  He  perceived  in  Willibrord  the 
qualities  needed  for  such  work,  and  encouraged  him  to 
undertake  a  missionary  j  ourney.  Accompanied  by  twelve 
monks,  Willibrord  Bailed  for  Frisia.  Pepin  I'Heristal, 
^nd  Radbod,  a  powerful  native  prince,  were  at  this  time 


contending  for  masteiy  in  that  country.  Pepin  vas 
successful,  and  became  the  patron  of  Willibrord.  After 
he  and  his  companions  had  laboured  for  four  years,  it 
was  found  possible  to  establish  a  bishopric  at  Utrecht 
Willibrord  became  the  first  bishop.  This  was  in  the 
year  a.i>.  S96. 

But  Willibrord  did  not  remidn  fixed  in  his  diocese : 
he  wandered  aboitt  as  a  missionary  bishop  through 
Frisia,  and  even  visited  Scandinavian  lands  in  the 
course  of  his  joumeyings.  On  one  occasion  he  landed 
on  the  little  island  of  Heligoland,  of  which  we  have 
recentiy  been  hearing.  It  was  then  reckoned  a  specially 
holy  place ;  so  much  so,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to 
kill  any  animal  on  the  island,  nor  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  its  holy  well  except  in  solemn  silence.  Willibrord, 
however,  showed  no  respect  for  the  superstitions  of  the 
place.  He  killed  some  of  the  holy  cattie  for  the  use  of 
his  crew,  and  baptized  several  of  his  companions  in  the 
sacred  spring.  These  bold  actions  nearly  cost  Willi- 
brord and  his  companions  their  lives,  when  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  heathen  chieftain  Radbod.  They  were, 
however,  set  at  liberty  by  the  chief,  who  was  half 
pleased  with  the  boldness  of  WillibrorcL  The  attitude 
of  the  proud  old  chief  to  the  gospel  is  full  of  pathetic 
interest.  He  was  arrested  by  the  bold,  earnest  words  of 
the  heralds  of  the  new  faith ;  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  would  accept  the  message.  But  he 
finally  refused  to  adopt  a  £Edth  which  would  ait  him  off 
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from  all  connection  with  his  kingly  ancestors,  and  identify 
him  with  a  *^  handful  of  beggars." 

A  notable  feature  of  medieval  missions  was  the 
anxiety  constantly  exhibited  by  the  missionaries  to  win 
over  to  the  faith  the  kings  of  the  lands  they  visited. 
They  saw  in  the  conversion  of  a  king  the  conversion  of 
his  subjects ;  and  it  certainly  often  followed,  although 
methods  of  violence  were  not  infrequently  adopted  by 
these  newly  converted  kings  in  order  to  make  their  sub- 
jects abandon  their  idolatries  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  approve.  It  should  be  remembered^  however,  in 
justice  to  the  missionaries,  that  notwithstanding  this 
anxiety  to  win  kings  as  trophies  of  their  labours,  they 
do  not  seem  in  their  intercourse  with  them  to  have 
abated  one  jot  of  a  high  apostolical  bearing,  or  to  have 
flattered  those  whom  they  were  so  anxious  to  convince. 
Willibrord  and  his  companions  constantly  protested 
against  the  acts  of  barbarity  which  the  heathen  were  in 
the  habit  of  committing.  H  uman  sacrifices  were  common ; 
and  the  missionaries  frequently  resorted  to  the  scene  of 
sacrifice,  and  pled  for  the  lives  of  the  victims  with  an 
eamestness  of  compassion  which  called  forth  the  wonder 
of  the  heathen.  Such  protests  were  sermons  on  gospel 
niorality  more  impressive  to  those  who  were  present 
than  any  verbal  expositions  could  have  been.  The 
heathen  were  thus  taught  the  holy  and  merciful  charac- 
ter of  the  religion  of  the  missionaries;  and  the  difference 
of  character  of  the  "  white  Christ"  and  their  own  dark 
divinities  became  indelibly  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
To  the  missionaries  as  well  as  to  the  heathen  the  con- 
flict between  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  was 
very  real  They  did  not  believe,  as  we  do,  that  the 
deities  of  the  heathen  had  no  existence :  they  believed 
them  to  be  demons,  enemies  of  God,  who  had  persuaded 
mankind  to  worship  them  in  order  to  take  from  the 
true  God  the  honour  due  to  him.  The  heathen  also 
believed  that  God  and  Christ  were  real  beings ;  and  the 
question  with  them  was  whether  their  new  gods  were 
more  powerful  and  more  deserving  of  worship  than  their 
national  divinities. 

Before  Willibrord  closed  his  useful  and  laborious  life, 
another  labourer  was  on  the  field,  who  was  destined  to 
leave  a  still  deeper  mark  upon  the  missionary  history  of 
Europe.  Winfrid— or  Boniface,  to  call  him  by  his 
ecclesiastical  name — was  a  native  of  Devonshire,  and 
was  educated  in  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monasteries. 
He  was  encouraged  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  give 
himself  to  missionary  work ;  and  leaving  England,  he 
went  to  Germany,  and  began  to  preach  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  Hesse.  His  labours  were  crowned  with«suc- 
cess.  Two  native  chiefs  were  baptized  by  him,  and 
considerable  progress  made  in  the  work  of  Christianizing 
the  people.  Boniface  then  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  ;  for 
the  authority  of  which  he  unfortunately,  as  it  turned 
out  for  Germany  afterwards,  entertained  the  highest  pos- 
sible reverence.  When  he  went  to  B^me  they  questioned 
him  particularly  regarding  the  faith  which  he  preached. 
Perhaps  they  were  afraid  that^  like  Ulphilas^  he  was 


tainted  with  the  Arian  heresy.    But  the  confession  of 
faith  which  Bonifkce  handed  in  to  the  Pope  gave  entire 
satisfaction,  and  placed  his  orthodoxy  beyond  dcmbt 
On  his  return  to  Hesse  he  found  that  his  converts  hU 
relapsed  into  many  of  their  old  ways,  and,  althongh 
they  had  not  renounced  Christianity,  were  mining 
their  native  superstitions  with  the  new  faith.   Thej 
worshipped  groves  and  fountains,  consulted  augurs,  and 
even  ofliered  sacrifices  on  the  old  altars.    It  has  been 
sometimes  said  that  the  medieval  missionaries  winked 
at  such  a  commingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  faiths,  in 
order  to  make  the  work  of  conversion  more  easy.   We 
do  not  think  that  this  insinuation  is  correct.    If  some 
pagan  elements  did  mix  themselves  with  Korthern 
Christianity,  it  was  either  because  they  crept  in  in  spitd 
of  the  missionaries,  or  because  the  missionaries  them- 
selves were  too  ignorant  to  detect  them ;  not  that  tbej 
ever  willingly  connived  at  a  union  of  the  serricc  of 
demons  with  the  service  of  God.    The  conduct  of  Boni- 
face in  Hesse  is  an  evidence  that  they  waged  no  timid 
war  against  heathenism.    Not  Calvin  in  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  nor  Knox  in  Scotiand,  could  have  shovn  a 
more  uncompromising  spirit ;  and  this  although  some 
of  his  English  friends— especially  Daniel,  the  Bishop  ni 
Winchester— were  writing  counsels  to  him  which  might 
easily  have  been  interpreted  as  advices  to  deal  teodeiiy 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  people.     By  (me  bold 
act  Boniface  showed  his  attitude  towards  all  that  he 
believed  to  be  false  worship.    In  Upper  Hesse  stood 
a  huge  oak,  which  had  been  there  for  centuries,  and 
which  was  sacred  to  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder.    This 
tree  was  a  centre  of  idolatrous  worship,  for  at  certain 
times  the. people  flocked  to  it,  and  celebrated  idok- 
trous  rites  under  its  shade.     They  seem  to  have  re- 
garded the  tree  itself  as  something  sacred,  and  even 
divine.     Boniface  preached  vehemently  against  this 
idolatry ;  but  finding  that  his  words  were  inefiectusl, 
he  repaired  to  the  spot  along  with  a  number  of  ecclesi- 
astics, and  in  the  sight  of  a  vast  multitude,  who  kx>kcd 
on  horror-struck,  he  cut  down  the  offending  monarch  of 
the  forest.    Many  of  the  spectators  expected  that  & 
bolt  f^om  heaven  would  avenge  this  act  of  sacrilef c ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  huge  tree  lying  qnietiy  on  th& 
greensward,  and  all  things  going  on  as  usual,  ititlr 
faith  in  their  superstitions  received  a  shock,  and  tber 
yielded  to  their  Elijah ;  and  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
Christian  teaching  and  life  spread  rapidly  through  the 
formerly  heathen  regions  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia. 

The  only  want  was  labourers  to  work  in  the  promising 
field ;  and  Boniface  wrote  to  friends  in  England  beg- 
ging sympathy  and  help.  "  We  beseech  you,**  he  said, 
**  that  you  will  remember  us  in  your  prayers  to  God  sjA 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ — who  would  have  all  men  to  be 
saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth— that  Le 
will  vouchsafe  to  convert  to  the  true  faith  the  heatbea 
Saxons,  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the  snares  d 
the  Evil  One,  wherewith  they  are  now  held  captive 
Have  compassion  on  them,  brethren.    They  often  saj^ 
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*  We  are  of  one  blood  with  onr  biotben  in  Snglaod.* 
Remember  they  are  your  kiDsmen  aooording  to  the 
Heflh.  Bemember  that  the  time  for  working  is  short, 
for  the  end  of  an  things  is  at  hand,  and  death  cannot 
pnise  Qod,  nor  can  any  give  him  thanks  in  the  pit 
Aid  08,  then,  while  yet  it  is  day."  Another  request 
irhich  Boniface  made  of  his  friends  in  England  was, 
that  they  should  send  to  him  copies  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  asked  for  a  copy  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  Peter,  inscribed  in  gilded  letters,  that  he 
might  use  them  in  preaching.  He  also  asked  for  dear 
copies  of  the  Gospels,  which  he  could  see,  for  his  eyes 
were  weak;  and  also  for  certain  commentaries.  Per- 
haps some  might  be  interested  to  know  what  use  he 
made  of  his  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  his  com- 
mentaries, and  what  was  the  character  of  the  instnic- 
tion  which  he  gave  to  those  who  sat  at  his  feet  in  Hesse 
'  and  Tharingia  and  elsewhere.  Several  of  the  sermons 
of  Booiface  remain  to  us,  from  which  we  are  able  to  form 
an  idea  of  his  preaching ;  and  they  give  no  unfavour- 
able impression  of  it  What  we  possess  are  not,  how- 
eTer,  missionary  sermons,  but  discourses  delivered  to 
Christians  —  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  the  clergy.  The 
f  jllowing  extract  shows  his  attachment  to  the  dogmatic 
faith  of  the  Church. 

"  Beloved  brethren,"  he  says,  '*  it  is  necessary  for 
every  one  who  desires  to  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  has  been  promised  and  also  prepared  for  us  by 
Omnipotent  God,  to  hold  firmly  and  without  doubt  the 
true  catholic  faith,  because  no  one  can  attain  to  eternal 
felicity  unless  he  pleases  God,  and  no  man  can  please 
God  unless  by  the  true  faith ;  for  faith  is  the  foundation 
of  everything  that  is  good,  the  beginning  of  human 
salvation.  Accordingly  it  is  very  necessary  for  every 
naan  to  leam  diligently  the  catholic  and  apostolic  faith, 
an^  most  chiefly  for  preachers  to  the  Christian  people 
and  teachers  of  the  churches  of  God.  How  can  a  man 
teach  who  has  not  learned  ?  or  what  sort  of  a  pastor 
can  he  be  who  does  not  know  how  to  feed  the  flock 
committed  to  him  with  the  bread  of  life  ?  Let  him  who 
is  ignorant  not  be  ashamed  to  leam ;  and  let  him  who 
has  knowledge  not  be  slow  to  teach  that  which  he 
knows." 

The  following,  from  a  sermon  on  the  "  eight  evangelical 
beatitudes,"  will  be  read  with  interest  '^  Christ  says, 
'  BUued  are  the  poor  in  spirity  lest  we  should  think  that 
they  are  happy  whom  necessity  and  penury  make  poor ; 
hat  those  only  are  truly  blessed  who  are  humbled  in 
spirit,  and  who,  although  they  possess  riches,  are  not 
exalted  into  pride,  but  in  humility  glorify  God,  who 
always  acts  well  towards  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him.  For  humility  is  the  foundation  of  everything  that 
>B  good ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  By 
pride  and  diaobedience  men  lost  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
And  therefore  it  is  by  humility  and  obedience  that  we 
tre  to  attain  to  God's  kingdom."  We  take  another 
f  stract  from  a  sermon  upon  the  duties  of  the  Christian. 
*  Observe  the  Iiord's  Pay;  hie  thee  to  the  church,  be- 
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cause  on  that  day  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  that  he 
might  give  to  us  also  the  example  of  resurrection.  Pray 
when  you  are  thefe,  and  sedulously  avoid  idle  stories 
and  talk;  for  it  is  written,  *My  hwue  is  the  house  of 
prayer^  therefore  you  ought  to  pray  there  and  not 
to  indulge  in  useless  talk.  Give  alms  according  to 
your  abili^,  because,  as  water  extinguishes  fire,  alms 
extinguish  sin.  Be  hospitable  one  to  another,  because 
the  Lord  will  say  at  the  day  of  judgment,  *I  was  a 
stranger^  and  ye  took  me  in.'  Take  in  strangers,  re- 
membering that  you  are  yourselves  strangers  in  this 
worid.  Visit  the  sick,  for  the  Lord  is  about  to  say, 
^JnasmMch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren^ ye  did  it  unto  me'  Pay  the  tithes  to  the 
Church,  for  the  Lord  commanded,  saying,  *  Bender  unto 
Ctesar  the  things  that  are  CosMi^f'— that  is,  taxes  and 
tributes — *  and  to  Ood  the  things  that  are  G'acf  #— that 
is,  tithes  and  first  fruits,  and  all  things  which  thou  hast 
vowed,  according  as  the  Lord  commanded :  ^  Ther^ore 
all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
youy  do  ye  even  so  to  them;*  and  what  things  ye  would 
not  wish  men  to  do  to  you,  do  not  to  others.  '.For  this 
is  the  law  and  the  prophets*  If  you  fulfil  this  mutual 
charity,  you  shall  have  fulfilled  all  commands.  Fear 
God,  honour  the  king,  because,  as  it  is  written, '  There 
is  no  power* ^ihat  is,  not  of  Goi—' and  he  who  resisteth 
the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  Ood*  Obey  there- 
fore pious  commands Keep  in  your  memory  the 

Lord's  Prayer,  because  in  it  every  necessity  of  the  present 
and  of  the  future  life  is  fully  comprehended,  and  Christ 
taught  it,  and  it  is  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  because  he 
taught  us  so  to  pray.  Keep  in  your  mind  the  creed  also, 
because  it  is  written, '  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  Ood:  " 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Bonifkce  usually 
resided  at  Mayence.  He  laboured  in  conjunction  with 
the  two  sons  of  Charles  Martel  Carloman  and  Pepin  to 
give  a  systematic  organization  to  the  German  Churches. 
His  untiring  kbours  to  connect  the  German  Churches 
with  Rome,  had  in  after  days  an  evil  effect  upon  the 
freedom  and  purity  of  the  German  Churches ;  but  this 
Boniface  could  not  be  exiiected  to  foresee,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  desired  to  coimect 
his  ignorant  and  barbarous  Germans  with  a  centre  of 
knowledge,  and,  as  he  believed,  of  high  apostolical 
authority.  As  Boniface  fell  into  years,  he  felt  a  desire 
to  be  released  from  the  manifold  cares  of  his  bishopric, 
which  weighed  heavily  upon  him ;  moreover,  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  still  burned  bright  in  the  old  man,  and  he 
longed  ere  he  died  to  make  another  missionary  expedi- 
tion among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  north  who  still 
adhered  to  the  old  fiaiths.  Very  reluctantly  the  Pope 
gave  him  release  from  the  duties  of  his^diocese,  by  per- 
mitting a  coadjutor  to  be  appointed;  and  Boniface,  in- 
stead of  betaking  himself  to  some  quiet  retreat,  where  he 
might  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace,  under- 
took a  missionary  joumeylnto  that  part  of  Frisia  which  ^ 
still  remained  pagan.    He  felt  a  presentiment  that  he* 
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would  neyer  letnrD,  imd  bade  Jus  moceiBor  s  aoknm 
furewoll.  He  then  embarked  on  the  Ehine,  which  be 
sailed  dofwn  along  with  aome  oompanione.  They  went 
fint  to  Utrechty  and  from  thence  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Fiisia,  where  they  commenoed  to  labour  among  the 
heathen.  At  the  beginning  they  met  with  a  good  recep- 
tion from  the  native  tribes,  and  they  laid  the  fonndation 
of  several  churches ;  but,  as  frequently  vras  the  case,  in 
a  short  time  there  came  a  reaction  and  a  return  of 
heathen  feeling,  so  that  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  were 
imperilled.  But  Bom&oe  fearlessly  pursued  his  work. 
He  had  resolved  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Whitsunday 
by  administering  the  rite  of  confirmation  to  some  of 
those  who  had  already  been  baptized.  But  on  the 
morning  of  the  festival  the  noise  of  an  advancing  multi- 
tude was  heard  beside  the  tents  of  Bonifehce  and  his 
companions.  It  was  the  heathen  party,  who  had  oome 
with  arms  in  their  hands  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
missionaries.  Some  of  the  attendants  of  BomfEice  were 
preparing  to  resist  the  attack,  when  he  stepped  forth 
from  his  tent,  and  gave  orders  that  no  weapon  should 
be  lifted,  but  that  all  should  await  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom. "  Let  us  not  return  evil  for  evil,"  said  he ;  '*  the 
long-expected  day  has  come,  and  the  time  of  our  depar- 
ture is  at  hand.  Strengthen  ye  yourselves  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  redeem  your  souls.  Be  not  afraid  of  those 
who  can  only  kill  the  body,  but  put  all  your  trust  in 
God,  who  wiU  speedily  give  you  an  eternal  reward,  and 
an  entrance  into  his  heavenly  kingdom." 

Boniface,  along  with  many  of  his  companions,  were 
immediately  put  to  death.  Thus  died  Boni&ce,  ''the 
Apostie  of  Germany,"  as  he  has  been  called,  and  one  of 
the  most  heroic  and  laborious  of  European  missionaries. 
England  may  well  be  proud  of  having  sent  such  a  man 
to  the  kindred  Teutons,  and  Germany  may  be  proud  of 
having  received  him.  *'  The  roll  of  missionary  heroes," 
says  a  recent  writer,  ''since  the  days  of  the  aposties, 
can  point  to  few  more  glorious  names ;  to  none,  perhaps, 
that  has  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  gospel  regions  of 
greater  extent  or  value,  or  that  has  exerted  a  more 
powerful  influence  on  the  history  of  the  human  race." 

One  of  those  who  accompanied  Bonifiioe  on  his  last 
journey  to  Frisia,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  with  him  at  his  martyrdom,  was  his  scholar  and 
faithful  friend,  Gregory  of  Utrecht  During  one  of  his 
earlier  missionary  journeys  in  Hesse,  Boniface  first  saw 
Gregory,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen.  Pleased  with  the  way 
the  boy  read  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  explained  to  him  the 
meaning  of  the  words  he  had  been  reading:  The  result 
of  the  conversation  between  the  boy  and  the  missionary 
was,  that  the  formef  resolved  to  follow  the  fi)rtunes  erf 
Boniface.  He  became  one  of  his  most  faithful  and 
trusted  coadjutors ;  and  after  the  death  of  Bonifaee  he 
kboured  at  Utrecht,  where  a  monastery  which  he  took 
tmder  his  charge  became  an  important  missionary  col- 
lege, where  youths  from  various  countries  were  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  faith,  with  the  view  of  sending 
them  forth  as  missionaries.     Another  companion  of 


BonifiBOB  was  StnrmL    He  was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  aai 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  caie  of  Boni&ae,  when  a  iwj, 
by  his  parents.    He  became  a  most  ardent  missionaij. 
An  interesting  stoiy  is  told  regarding  Mm  and  Boniface, 
which  shows  with  what  prudence  the  latter  guldei 
while  he  encouraged  the  zeal  of  his  younger  associates. 
Sturmi  wss  seized  with  a  desire,  we  are  tdd,  to  found  a 
monastery  in  the  great  forest  of  Burchwald,  which  st 
that  time  covered  a  great  part  of  Hesse.    He  coromD- 
nicated  his  jdan  to  Boniface,  who  gave  it  his  approval 
Sturmi  was  solemnly  commended  to  the  Lord,  and  with 
two  companions  penetrated  into  the  fbrest.    They  fousd 
a  spot  which  they  deemed  suitable,  and  returned  and 
told  Bomface.    He  knew,  from  the  account  they  garc 
of  the  place,  that  the  spot  was  not  desirable ;  but  fur 
some  time  be  did  not  tell  Sturmi,  lest  he  should  dis- 
courage him.    At  length  he  said  to  him  that  be  most 
find  another  place.    Sturmi  set  out  on  a  second  jounie;, 
saUed  up  the  river  Fulda  in  a  boat,  but  found  no  v^ 
which  seemed  to  combine  ail  the  qualifications  whicb 
Boniface  desired.    They  returned  to  Boniface,  who  told 
them  not  to  be  discouraged.    "A  place,"  he  said,  ''is 
prepared  for  us  in  the  forest    Whenever  it  is  the  vill 
of  Christ,  he  will  show  it  to  his  servants;  therefore 
desist  not  thou  from  thy  eflforts,  but  be  assured  that 
without  doubt  thou  wilt  discov^  it  there."    A  third 
journey  was  undertaken,  and  was  crowned  with  soooess. 
They  found  a  spot  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Fidda, 
which  was  at  once  seduded  and  aalubrious,  as  BonifKe 
desued.    They  returned  to  their  master,  who  sliortlj 
after  went  to  the  court  of  Carloman,  and  obtained  isoex 
him  a  grant  of  tins  place  for  Sturmi  and  bis  oomps&ic*fiS> 
In  this  way  was  founded  the  great  monastery  of  fuUa. 
In  this  monastery  of  Fulda,  Sturmi  died  in  the  vesr 
A.n.  779.  His  last  words,  while  they  show  that  be  shared 
in  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  showed  that  his  sounder 
Christian  spirit  half-rebelled  against  theoL  The  farethie& 
who  stood  round  his  dying-bed  said  to  him,  *^  Father, 
we  doubt  not  thou  art  about  to  depart  hence,  and  to  be 
with  the  Lord ;  we  beseech  thee,  therefore,  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  thou  wilt  remember  us,  and  pray 
unto  the  Lord  in  behalf  of  thy  servants,  for  sure  we  are 
that  the  prayers  of  such  an  advocate  will  avail  na  mudL*" 
Sturmi  answered,  "  Show  yourselves  worthy  that  I 
should  pray  for  you,  and  I  will  do  as  ye  require."    At 
the  time  of  Sturmf  s  death,  a  terrible  war  was  gmng  c^ 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  great  king  who  now  xuied 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.    With  the  exception  d 
Constantine,  no  European  monarch  exerdsed  so  de- 
cisive an  influence  upon  the  outward  course  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  Charlemagne,  and  in  oonneetioii  wit^ 
medieval  missions  bis  name  cannot  be  omitted.     Like 
Constantine  and  Heniy  YIIL  of  Enghind,  the  psivatc 
life  of  Charlemagne  ims  far  firom  Uamelesa.    He  wa& 
however,  a  brave  soldier,  a  wise  legislator,  the  patron  cC 
letters  and  education,  and,  in  addition  to  thia^  «  nsost 
eealous  defender  of  the  Church.    It  was  his  wash,  tfast 
wherever  his  conquering  sword  prevailed,  there  the  re- 
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figion  of  Christ  should  be  established,  and  idolatrous 
rites  abolished.    The  war  which  he  carried  on  with  the 
heathen  Saxons  had,  accordingly,  the  character  of  a  war 
for  religion  as  well  as  for  empire.    Whenever  Charle- 
magne conqaered  the  Saxons,  they  were  obliged  to  ac- 
cept l^ptism  or  death ;  and  the  severest  penalties  were 
denounced  against  those  who  practised  idolatrous  rites. 
Such  a  method  of  prosecuting  missionary  work  strikes 
one  as  very  nnapostolic ;  and  although  some  Church- 
men protested  against  it,  many  concurred  in  it  as  a 
lesser  evil  than  that  the  Saxons  should  remain  in 
heathen  darkness.     The  view  taken  by  some  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  use  of  the  sword  of  Charlemagne, 
receives  an  interesting  illustration  from  a  passage  in  the 
life  of  Lebuin,  an  Englishman  who  was  sent  by  Gregory 
of  Utrecht  to  labour  among  the  Saxons.    On  one  occa- 
sion, this  Lebuin  confronted  an  assembly  of  the  Saxon 
tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser,  and  said  to  them, 
after  having  denounced  their  idols  and  preached  to  them 
the  one  living  and  true  Gk)d :  ''  If  ye  despise  and  reject 
his  counsels,  and  persist  in  your  present  errors,  know 
that  ye  shall  suffer  terrible  punishment  for  scorning 
his  most  mercifiil  warning.    Behold  I,  his  ambassador, 
Oedare  unto  you  the  sentence  which  has  gone  forth  from 
his  mouth,  and  which  cannot  change.     If  ye  do  not 
obey  his  commands,  then  will  sudden  destruction  come 
upon  yon.    For  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords 
hath  appointed  a  brave,  prudent,  and  terrible  prince, 
irho  is  not  afor  off,  but  near  at  hand.    He,  like  a  swift 
and  roaring  torrent,  will  burst  upon  you  and  subdue  the 
ferocity  of  your  hearts,  and  crush  your  stiff-necked 
obstinacy.     He  will  invade  your  land  with  a  mighty 
host,  and  ravage  it  with  fire  and  sword,  with  desolation 
and  destruction.    As  the  avenging  wrath  of  that  Qod, 
whom  ye  have  ever  provoked,  he  will  slay  some  of  you 
irith  the  sword,  others  he  vtiSl  cause  to  waste  away  in 
lK)verty  and  want,  others  he  will  lead  into  perpetual 
captivity.     Your,  wives  and  children  he  will  sell  into 
slavery,  and  the  residue  of  you  he  will  reduce  to  igno- 
minious subjection ;  that  in  you  may  be  justly  fulfilled 
what  has  long  been  predicted—'  They  were  made  a 
handful,  and  scattered  and  tormented  with  the  tribula- 
tion and  anguish  of  the  wicked.'  *'    That  some  of  the 
missionaries  should  thus  have  identified  themselves  with 
the  violent  measures  of  Charlemagne  in  behalf  of  the 
faith,  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.    As  regards  the  king, 
something  is  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  his  conduct  as  a 
measure  of  state.    The  Saxon  people  against  whom  he 
Trarred  were  so  savage  and  restless,  that  the  nations 
under  bis  rule  cotdd  enjoy  no  peace  so  long  as  the  Saxons 
remained  nnsubdued.  He  was  compelled,  as  the  British 
^vere  in  India,  either  to  annex  more  territory  or  to 
abandon  that  which  be  already  held.    His  deure  to 
establish  Christianity  among  the  Saxon  people  may  have 
arisen  partly  ftom  a  wish  to  do  honour  to  Qod,  but  it 
was  also  almost  a  necessily,  if  not  to  establish  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  to  abolish  those  rites  which  were  the 
^urce  of  mach  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Saxons  and  of  their 


hofltifity  to  his  govemmeni  The  case  between  Oharie* 
magne  and  the  Saxione  has  been  well  put  by  a  modern 
writer.  ''  That  the  alternative,"  writes  Sir  James 
Stephen,  '^' Believe^  or  die,'  was  sometimes  proposed 
by  Charlemagne  to  the  Saxons,  I  shall  not  dispute. 
Bnt  it  is  not  less  true  that  before  these  terms  were 
tendered  to  them,  they  had  again  and  again  rejected 
his  less  formidable  proposal,  '  Be  quiet,  and  live.'  In 
form  and  term,  indeed,  their  election  lay  between  the 
gospel  and  the  sword.  In  substance  and  reality  they 
had  to  make  their  choice  between  submission  and  d^ 
struction«  A  long  and  deplorable  experience  had  alreai^ 
shown  that  the  Frankish  people  had  neither  peace  nor 
security  to  expect  for  a  single  year  so  long  as  their 
Saxon  neighbours  retained  their  heathen  rites,  and  the 
ferocious  barbarism  inseparable  from  them." 

While  this  apology  may  be  accepted  for  Charlemagne, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  we  have  said,  that  Christian 
missionaries  made  themselves  in  any  extent  partners  in 
his  policy;  for  no  excuses  which  may  be  drawn  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  atmosphere  of  violence  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  views 
were  shared  by  our  own  reformers,  must  make  us  forget 
that  those  who  took  or  advocated  the  taking  of  the 
sword  on  behalf  of  the  Church,  departed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Master  himself.  As  the  matter  has  been 
well  put  by  a  modem  poet, — 

"  Christ  bttde  his  followen  taJta  the  iwoid  ; 
And  yet  he  chid  tlie  deed. 
When  hasty  Peter  seized  HLs  word. 
And  made  a  foe  to  bleed. 

"  The  gotpel  creed,  a  sword  of  strife^ 
Meek  hands  alone  may  rear ; 
And  ever  zeal  beRins  Its  life 
In  silent  thoo^t  and  fsar." 

It  is  an  interesting  reflection  that  from  among  the 
Saxons  who  thus  experienced  the  Jehu-like  zeal  of  the 
medieval  Church  came  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
movement  which  broke  the  power  of  that  Church,  and 
introduced  a  purer  faith  and  gentler  manners  into 
Europe ;  for  it  was  Saxony  that  was  tlie  cradle  of  the 
Reformation. 

One  more  remark  regarding  the  medieval  mission- 
aries, and  we  have  done.  The  sayings  recorded  from 
their  death-beds  show  how  weary  they  were  of  life, 
and  how  g^dly  the  word  of  release  seems  generally  to 
have  sounded  in  their  ears.  *'  Seek  not,"  said  one  of 
them  to  the  mourners  about  his  bed,  ''  to  detain  me 
any  longer  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord;  suffer 
me  to  be  released  from  the  trials  of  this  troublesome 
worid.  I  have  no  desire  to  live  any  longer,  and  I  fear 
not  to  die."  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  most  met 
death.  Something,  no  doubt,  of  this  willingness  to  die 
may  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  weary  exiled  life 
which  th^  led,  the  want  of  all  those  home  ties  which 
are  often  so  hard  to  break  ;  but,  in  a  greater  d^ee,  is 
it  to  be  ascribed  to  a  quiet  patient  trust  in  their  R^ 
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deemer,  and  a  simple  belief  in  the  prmuise  thai  those 
who  labour  for  him  now  shall  heieafter  ^'reoei?e  a 
crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away."  Many  a  nameieis 
grave,  in  the  forests  of  Switzeiland  and  Qermany, 


received  the  worn  and  wasted  frame  (tf  a  Ubonier  to 
whom  the  Master  shall  say  in  the  great  day,  when  ve 
all  shall  have  to  give  an  ae:»ttnt  of  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  <'  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant  t" 


LIKE   AND   VVLIKE. 
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IIYERS  and  rivulets  possess  a  fiunily  resem- 
blance, yet  each  stream  has  its  individual* 
ism  and  characteristics.  Lakes  and  tarns 
have  common  features,  with  each  its  own 
peculiarity  in  outline.  Hills  and  mountains  have  lead- 
ing points  in  common,  but  each  upland  has  its  particular 
distinctions.  Qlens,  straths,  and  vales  are  recognized 
by  their  general  plan ;  yet  two  precisely  similar  glens, 
two  straths  quite  alike,  or  two  vales  without  a  di£fer- 
enoe,  cannot  be  found  in  the  world.  Trees  and  shrubs 
maintain  the  common  likeness  of  their  various  classes, 
while  each  in  something  differs  from  all  its  neighbonn. 
The  buds,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  each  division  in  spring 
seem  much  alike,  and  all  are'  unlike.  Their  fruits  are 
identified  by  resemblance  with  their  kindred,  yet  two 
exactly  similar  apples  are  never  found.  Glover  leaves 
agree  in  shape,  yet  each  leaf  has  its  own  peculiarity. 
Blades  of  grass  make  green  the  once  brown  fields,  and 
each  blade  carries  its  own  mark.  Ears  of  corn  are 
easily  classified  into  their  particular  kinds,  while  each 
ear  has  some  diversity  in  its  form.  When  fields  of  root 
crops  are  dug,  the  gatherer  never  finds  two  specimens 
exactly  similar,  yet  no  difficulty  exists  in  classifying  them 
into  their  genend  divisions  and  minute  subdivisions. 

Matter  in  all  conditions  presents  illimitable  diversities. 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  sands  shows  that  each 
grain  differs  from  all  the  other  grains ;  and  even  the 
atoms  that  compose  a  little  stone  have  little  differences, 
so  that  the  multitude  compressed  within  a  small" space 
are  all  formed  on  so  many  various  patterns.  Inoiganic 
matter,  absorbed  by  or  dissolved  in  water  or  the  at- 
mosphere, comes  out  again  from  its  concealment,  tinder 
reversing  processes,  in  atoms  varied  in  their  qualities, 
form,  and  size.  The  resemblance  of  each  group  and  the 
distinction  of  each  atom  seems  to  be  cared  for  in  all 
mineral  formations,  is  more  obvious  in  vegetation,  and, 
to  ordinary  observers,  is  in  animal  life  still  more  visible. 
An  order  of  creation  is  punctually  observed  in  the  divi- 
sion of  species,  for  their  cUssification  ;  and  as  carefully 
secured  in  their  subdivisions,  for  the  identification  of  all 
separate  existences— to  the  minutest  insect,  even  to  the 
smallest  atom,  so  far  as  man  can  trace.  Evidence  of 
the  continuous  and  intelligent  supervision  of  all  beings 
and  all  things  by  a  Power  inconceivably  vast  in  know- 
ledge and  in  might,  is  supplied  by  this  similarity  of 
groups  or  species,  combined  with  the  dissimilarity  in 
each  individual  case.  The  common  things  of  earth  pro- 
claim the  infinitude  of  the  Almighty. 


Monotony  would  weary  the  human  eye  and  impoverah 
the  mind,  and  therefore  is  averted  from  creation,  or 
from  the  earth,  constructed  for  the  temporary  dwelling- 
place  of  mankind.  Diversities  of  "  surfisoe-soeneiy'' 
trace  out  kingdoms,  divide  provinces,  and  distinguish 
parishes,  .town-lands,  even  farms ;  and  were  provided 
before  the  advent  of  the  occupants,  because  they  were 
indispensable  to  society.  A  world  coloured  and  shaped 
to  uniformity  would  require  efforts  from  mankind  to 
form  those  landmarks  that  were  made  ready  on  the 
earth  for  our  use.  The  earth  in  that  dreary  condition 
of  uniformity  in  one  way,  is  described  in  the  second 
verse  of  Scripture  as  '^  without  form  and  void,"  or,  is 
otherwise  rendered, ''  desokte  and  waste."  And  a  deso- 
late waste  it  would  have  been,  in  conjunction  with  other 
and  existing  conditions,  and  in  the  absence  of  its  grest 
oceans  and  its  high  mountain-ranges ;  for  these  sre  two 
of  the  Lord's  granaries,  devised  and  maintained  to  feed 
his  creatures.  He  was  only  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruit  who  twice  phunly  disclosed  the  exist- 
ence of  one  perpetual  motion — one  motion  having  the 
duration  of  *'  seed-time  and  harvest,**  *'  summer  and 
winter ;"  and  probably  when  Amos  told  the  Isradites 
that  the  Lord  "  calleth  for  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
poureth  them  out  upon  the  fsce  of  the  earth,'*  the  men 
of  "  science  falsely  so  called,"  among  that  people,  treated 
his  statement  much  as  their  successors  among  ourselres 
treat  other  Scriptural  statements  in  our  day,  for  al- 
though it  is  now  a  well-known  truth,  yet  then  it  was 
an  inspired  revektion.  Great  mountains  are  also  the 
Lord's  granaries ;  for  he  built  them  on  the  fiingea  of 
long  and  wide  tropical  plains,  to  be  snow-stores  from 
which  the  growing  crops  on  far  distant  fields  and  in  far 
remote  ages  might  be  refreshed  after  the  tropical  8easoo> 
of  rain  had  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  soil  might  be  pre- 
vented  from  becoming  arid  and  dry  sand. 

The  propriety  of  a  copyright  in  or  registration  of 
designs  is  admitted  in  arts  and  science ;  for  the  laost 
fertile  and  gifted  mind  among  men  is  poor  in  the  varietr 
of  thought,  poor  in  the  capacity  to  embody  and  wori^ 
out  ideas.  But  "  the  Infinite  Mind,**  rich  in  power. 
requires  no  registration  of  designs  in  Nature ;  for  that 
would  be  a  record  of  all  existences.  Mankind,  althoagit 
a  vast  multitude,  form  only  a  minute  fraction  d  the 
animal  life  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters;  bat  while 
even  the  unlearned  in  natural  history  eaqwrienoe  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  the  great  and  nnmeroos 
divi>ions  among  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  biids  of  the 
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air,  and  the  fish  in  the  waters,  still,  down  to  the  more 
minnte  of  the  insect  nations,  individusl  distinctions  in 
colour  or  form  are  evident  to  patient  observers.    The 
sparrow  knows  its  mate ;  and  althongh  the  livery  of  the 
common  and  favonrite  robin  seems  coloured  and  eat  to 
one  pattern,  yet  a  distinction  exists  in  each  bird.    One 
remarkable  law  governs  the  gradations  or  scale  of  this 
general  rule  of  individualizing,  that  in  and  by  itself 
would  amply  repay  more  carefol  inquiry  than  it  has 
obtained.    Several  divisions  of  beasts  and  birds,  being 
necessary  to  mankind  in  all  conditions  of  society,  are 
instinctively  qaalified  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  the 
differences  between  the  animals  belonging  to  these 
groups  is  greater  than  the  distinctions  among  wild  ani- 
maJs,  so  that  their  identification  is  made  easy,  for  a 
reason  found  in  their  destination.   They  were  to  become 
property,  and  are  stamped  with  the  means  of  aiding  the 
proof  of  their  ownership.    A  game-preserver  who  could 
not  positively  identify  partridge,,  pheasant,  or  deer  as 
an  inmate  of  his  **  ^leBenre,^*  would  experience  no  doubt 
regarding  a  cow,  dog,  or  horse  belonging  to  a  neighbour 
with  whose  stock  he  was  in  any  degree  familiar.    Even 
among  the  more  numerous  domesticated  animals,  this 
mode  of  identification  exists  to  a  considerable  extent 
The  owner  of  a  large  grazing  &rm,  holding  flocks  of 
two  or  three  thousand  sheep,  may  be  unable  to  recog- 
nize each  one  among  his  thousands  except  by  his  initials 
or  trade-mark ;  but,  from  the  same  cause,  the  general  of 
a  military  division  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of 
men,  or  an  employer  with  thousands  of  operatives  in  his 
factories,  would  be  equally  unable  to  identify  each  indi- 
vidual under  bis  command  or  in  his  employment.  Failure 
in  these  cases  would  not  arise  from  the  lack  of  distinc- 
tions among  the  thousands,  but  from  the  incapacity 
of  the  "  one  memory  "  to  seize  and  retain  them.   Within 
the  number  that  a  shepherd  can  properly  manage,  he 
knows  his  sheep,  and  is  recognized  by  them.    The  most 
celebrated  Hebrew  monarch  was  taken  from  the  sheep- 
fold  to  the  throne ;  but  he  doubtless  could  have  identified 
each  of  those  "few  sheep"  left  by  him  "  in  the  wilder- 
ness," when  in  doing  his  &ther's errand  he  approached  the 
turning-point  of  his  life.   The  highest  authority  is  given 
for  the  truth  that  a  good  shepherd  knows  his  sheep. 
The  truth  is  ever  consolation  to  those  who  belong  to  the 
Good  Shepherd,  that  of  bis  flock,  whom  no  man  can 
number,  each  one  is  identified  in.his  sight,  lives  ever  in 
his  thought,  and  will  live  evermore  in  his  love. 

One  thousand  millions  of  human  beings  dwell  upon 
the  earth,  in  circumstances  varying  from  the  sloughs  of 
poverty  to  the  hills  of  wealth,  from  hopeless  toil  to 
senselesa  luxnry— with  intellectual  conditions  Stretching 
from  dense  ignorance  to  comparatively  high  places  in 
literature  and  science;  while,  guided  by  conflicting 
motives,  engrossed  in  diverging  pursuits,  they  exhibit 
all  shades. of  the  varied  colouring  between  existence  in 
the  darkest  sdfishness  and  life  among  the  sunbeams, 
the  flowers  and  fruits,  of  generous  feeling  and  Christian 
principles.    Diversities  of  personal  health  and  physical 


strength  must  be  nearly  as  numerous  as  our  race,  yet 
no  more  numeroos  than  their  mental  differences ;  while, 
far  as  the  distance  is  between  the  circumstances  cf  the 
bandit* s  den  and  the  missionary's  station— the  dungeon 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  palace  of  the  oppressor — even 
the  hut  c^  the  savage  and  the  home  of  the  regular  and 
skilled  mechanic— yet  it  is  not  endless.  It  is  a  long 
but  a  chained  and  measured  way ;  and  no  difliculty 
exists  in  determining  the  claim  of  each  individual  on 
the  family,  and  each  person's  responsibility  in  the 
common  brotherhood,  and  little,  practically  none,  in 
establishing  the  identity  of  each  member.  Cases  of  dis- 
puted or  erroneous  identification  have  formed  ground 
for  wars  and  fightings  in  past  ages  and  for  litigation  in 
the  present  time ;  but  errors  or  mistakes  of  this  class 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  law— as  in  the  history  of 
the  man  who  was  bom  blind,  "  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him."  All  the  exceptions 
to  the  great  rules  in  creation  and  providence,  in  an 
accurate  although  a  more  general  manner,  manifest  the 
works  of  God.  The  blind  are  object-lessons  on  the 
blessings  of  light  and  sight ;  and  the  much  fewer  cases 
of  possible  error  in  the  identification  of  individuals  also 
prodaim  the  merciful  proTision  of  God  on  a  less  con- 
sidered subject. 

One  thousand  millions  6i  mankind  form  an  aggregate 
number  of  which  any  individual  among  them  can  have 
only  a  dim  conception.  Yet  this  old  estimate  of  the 
population  on  the  globe  is  now  carried  higher  by  one- 
fourth,  or  to  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  and 
this  latter  number  is  probably  correct,  for  more  than 
one-fifth,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  are  included 
within  the  great  empire  with  its  centre  in  our  Western 
Isles— a  larger  population  than  any  of  the  ancient  em- 
pires contained,  involving  a  responsibility  that  hitherto 
few  of  our  people  at  home  have  *'  laid  to  heart,"  in  the 
power  and  Uie  privily  that  providential  arrangements 
have  placed  on  them,  with  a  special  duty  and  a  particu- 
lar work. 

Vast  as  are  these  waves  of  human  life,  rising  and 
following  on  with  a  ceaseless  regularity  of  increase,  still 
each  "drop"  has  not  only  personal  consciousness  and 
separate  existence,  but  a  completely  distinct  history, 
with  an  individualism  visible  and  recognized.  Although 
this  remarkable  evidence  of  continuous  care  and  plan 
and  richness  of  design  in  creation  is  seldom  noticed,  is 
rarely  the  object  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness,  yet  it  is 
a  common  and  grand  mercy,  essential  to  the  existence 
of  society,  the  chief  pillar  of  the  world's  commerdal, 
political,  social,  and  family  life.  Let  personal  identity 
be  shaken  away  from  a  generation,  and  the  relations  of 
society  would  perish  in  the  convulsion.  The  capitalist, 
rich  in  bills  and  bonds— all,  in  financial  language,  first- 
class  and  undoubted— may  or  may  not  thank  the  con- 
trolling Providence  that  preserves  this  individualism ; 
but  without  it  his  securities  would  vanish  and  his  docu- 
ments be  rendered  worthless.  All  our  poUtical  and 
social  relations  rest  on  this  foundation  ;  for  in  its  absence 
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fhe  criminal  and  the  judge  would  be  ondistingmsbable—- 
personal  viUany  and  personal  worth  be  commingled  hi 
bewildering  confusion — and  in  the  chaos  that  would 
follow  its  loss,  citizen  and  magistrate,  represented  and 
representative,  ruler  and  subject,  -would  be  turned  into 
unmeaning  words.  Upon  this  characteristic  in  our  being 
depend  all  those  family  relations  which,  more  than  any 
other  elements  of  our  existence  here,  or  any  influencea 
connected  with  time,  its  joumeyings  and  struggles,  con- 
tribute happiness  to  life.  The  kindliest  affections  of 
tlie  heart  spring  from  this  common  mercy;  and  it  renders 
possible  those  riches  of  generous  feeling  which  consti- 
tute the  light  of  home->a  light  that  often  resembles  the 
sunset  in  gathering  its  grander  tints  from  partings  and 
sorrows,  taking  the  marvellous  tinges  of  the  sky  at  the 
evening  hour  even  from  tlie  grave's  side.  Yet,  unlike 
to  the  sun -paintings  on  clouds,  these  pictures  on  griev- 
ing souls  wane  not  always  away  in  the  deeper  darkness 
or  the  further  gloom,  but  wax  clearer  and  stronger 
until  the  expansion  of  the  life  of  time  into  the  li^s  of 
eternity.  Earth  never  had  a  happy  home  unindebted 
to  the  universal  divergencies  in  likeness  for  its  exist- 
ence— never,  certainly,  since  it  had  many  homes;  and 
the  affections  clustering  round  an  abode  of  peace  and 
quiet  arise  from  these  differences.  Deprived  of  them, 
a  nation  could  neither  secure  happiness  nor  achieve 
progress  towards  any  good ;  but  so  far  as  men  can  fore- 
see, any  pleasing  fragments  in  human  society  would 
perish,  and  any  hope  of  a  better  time-coming  would  die 
out,  with  the  extinction  of  this  law  or  rule  of  divei^gency 
in  resemblance,  made  and  maintained  by  our  Father 
who  is  in  the  heavens. 

A  subordinate  mark  of  individualism  or  mean  of  identi- 
fication is  exhibited  even  among  the  inferior  animals,  and 
forms  to  them  a  limited  power  of  intercommunication. 
Birds  recognize  the  ciy  of  their  young  and  the  notes  of 
their  fellows,  and  may  be  alarmed,  gratified,  or  guided 
by  tliese  sounds.  The  bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep  is 
wondrously  alike,  yet  the  ewe  knows  the  call  of  its  own 
lamb.  A  captive  goldfinch,  kindly  noticed,  will  re- 
cognize its  owner's  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  The  dis- 
taoctions  of  voice,  and  the  capacity  of  recognizing  them, 
are  more  fully  developed  in  the  higher  classes  of  domestic 
animals.  The  bark  of  a  particular  dog  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  his  owners  or  their  neighbours,  and  a  family 
will  recognize  the  tread  of  the  mastei-'s  horse  at  a  long 
distance ;  while  the  capacity  of  domesticated  animals 
to  identify  different  human  voices  is  very  dear  and  ex- 
pansive. Cattle  soon  learn  to  know  the  voice  of  the 
person  who  attends  to  them  and  their  wants.  A  well- 
trained  dog  rapidly  classifies  for  his  own  use  the  voices 
not  only  of  a  numerous  family,  but  those  of  their  friends, 
neighbours,  and  visitors.  This  faculty  of  instinct  is  per- 
haps more  contracted  or  slower  in  the  horse  than  the  dog, 
but  no  animal  is  more  grateful  for  kind  usage,  or,  with 
that  condition,  is  made  more  joyful  than  the  horse  by 
tlie  sound  of  his  master*s  voice. 

The  identification  of  many  yet  slightly  different  sounds 


by  the  human  ear  coDfecs  much  enjoyment,  bat  ^ihe 
minnta  individualism  of  voice  which  identifies  the 
speaker  and  stands  next  to  individualiam  of  feature  in 
strength  and  tenacity  is  one  of  the  bonds  aroond  men  or 
one  of  their  privileges,  a  detective  or  a  witness  always 
abiding  with  tbem ;  the  root  of  happiness  or  of  pnnisb- 
ment  precisely  as  they  act  and  live,  yielding  pleasore 
during  the  greater  port  of  time  on  earth,  and  sorrow 
only  in  the  blacker  hours  of  daii^  lives;  but  in  all  cir- 
cumstancea  a  testimony  to  the  deator'a  power  borne  on 
the  fleeting  breath,  apoken  in  every  word. 

Providential  purposes  are  evinced  in  the  works  of 
men's  hands;  for  in  many  mechanical  industries  skilled 
artizans  could  not  absolutely  identify  their  own  produc- 
tions, after  these  have  be^  completed  for  some  time, 
except  by  some  special  and  always  similar  mark.   Iron 
ore  is  converted  into  watch-springs,  and  the  few  shil- 
lings forming  the  value  of  the  original  material  are 
turned  into  as  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  by  the  art  and 
labours  of  many  persons,  through  processes  reqniiiog 
skilled  manipulation ;  yet  the  artizaoa  in  each  step 
could  not,  without  the  aid  of  a  trade-mark,  posittvdy 
recognize,  in  twelve  months  after  its  oompletion,  their 
own  workmanship.    The  works  of  our  hands  bear  a 
general  resemblance,  so  far  as  they  are  directed  to  one 
department  of  industry  or  carried  through  with  one  pur- 
pose, yet  Art  usually  lacks  that  power  of  combining 
''the  like  and  the  unlike"  exhibited  in  Nature;  and 
thus  the  existence  of  this  power  in  mankind,  in  a  matter 
familiar  and  obvious  to  all  persons  with  even  a  limited 
education,  and  to  an  extent  that  renders  its  exercise 
almost  involuntary->is  extremely  ''note- worthy*'  and 
remarkable.    A  nailer  employs  many  strokes,  during  a 
marked  period  of  time,  on  the  production  of  one  nail, 
yet  he  could  not  abeolutdy  identify  the  naUs  which  he 
f(»rmed  in  a  few  weeks  i^r  be  bad  made  them,  and 
they  had  been  carried  out  of  his  shop  and  sight,    A 
rapid  writer  traces  many  letters  in  the  time  occupied  by 
a  nail^  on  a  single  nail,  yet  he  can  identify  haz  own 
writing,  not  only  for  a  few  weeks  but  for  all  the  years  ai 
his  life,  while  the  facility  of  its  identification  by  other 
persons  increases  the  peculiarity.    After  the  hand  that 
traced  a  document  or  letter  has  crumbled  into  dust,  and 
all  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  the  writer  hare 
passed  away  from  the  earth;  even  when  the  generations 
among  whom  he  and  they  lived  are  all  with  the  dead, 
that  handwriting  may  be  completely  identified.    Cen- 
turies after  a  paper  has  been  written,  its  authorship  may 
be  established  by  comparison  with  documents  known  as 
the  productions  of  one  indiridual ;  and  this  facility  in 
tracing  written  characters  to  one  hand  has  aided  the 
solution  of  difficult  questions  in  history  and  knotty 
points  in  literature;  and  in  other  circumstances  is  s^d 
to  have  decided  the  destiny  of  "  fortunes." 

Written  chaiftcters  in  all  languages  bear  a  family  re- 
semblance to  render  them  generally  intelligible,  and  in- 
dividualism to  identify  them  easily  wi^  the  writer. 
These  two  distinct  and  even  opposing  peailiarities  are 
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requisite  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  writing,  and  they  are 
proridentially  secured :  both  were  less  requisite  in  other 
operations,  and  the  second  is  more  feebly  manifested  or 
is  imperceptible  in  them. 

This  "  diffeienoe  in  resemblanoe  "  can  neither  be  easily 
counterfeited  nor  subdued  in  handwriting.    One  man 
may  make  a  neat  forgery  of  another  person's  signature, 
but  find  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  copying  a  letter  in 
the  feigned  band.     Another  person  may  disguise  his 
own  writing  over  a  few  lines;  but  the  effort  becomes 
evident,  and  an  "  expert "  will  generally  be  able  J»  ex- 
pose the  fraud.    The  necessity  for  this  distinction  in 
the  handwriting  of  individuals  is  manifest     The  in- 
tegrity of  commercial  documents,  the  interests  of  family 
and  social  life,  all  the  reasons  that  induce  people  to 
send  letters,  depend  on  this  pecnliarity  in  writing,  which, 
irhen  considered  in  contrast  with  more  complicated 
operations  of  the  hand,  can  be  explained  on  no  other 
principle  than  the  appointment  of  God.    If  it  be  at- 
tributed to  accident  or  to  "development"— a  word  now 
in  common  nse — why  is  the  same  chance  inoperative,  or 
the  "development"  invisible,  in  other  employments  of 
the  hand  ?    Even  a  manuscript  prepared  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  infidelity  bears  witness  to  the  care  and  power  of 
the  Almighty,  who  compels  the  writer  of  groundless 
theories  to  confute  them  in  every  stroke  of  the  pen  where- 
with he  records  his  own  "  credulity  **  and  "  evil  thoughts." 
The  peculiar  facility  in  the  recognition  of  handwrit- 
ing is  at  the  foundation  of  our  commercial  and  finiwcial 
systems.  An  appaUing spectacle  would  be  daily  presented 
at  the  counter  of  a  bank  in  a  commercial  town  to  share- 
holders who  did  not  believe  in  this  providential  security 
raised  in  their  defence.     The  officials  are  few  and  the 
visitors  many,  and  neither  have  leisure  to  spend  on  long, 
examinations  or  tedions  inquiries;  yet  amid  much  bustle 
and  apparent  confusion  small  slips  are  handed,  often  by 
strangers,  to  a  teller,  who  glances  at  the  papers  and  pays 
away,  probably,  large  sums  of  money,  trusting  to  this 
established  individuality  of  handwriting.     He  passes 
many  cheques  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  all  or  nearly 
all  with  different  signatures;  yet  even  attempted  im- 
positions are  not  as  one  to  one  million  of  transactions; 
and  although  a  successful  forgery  is  a  loss  of  its  amount 
to  the  shareholders,  they  live  without  a  dread  of  their 
dividends  being  lessened  from  this  cause,  and  also  usually 
in  forgetfulness  that  their  safety  originates  with  the 
Author  of  this  special  "diversity  in  resembUnce." 


The  peculiarity  of  handwriting  often  operates  as  a 
detective  of  deception  and  a  witness  against  fraud,  but 
far  more  frequently  it  works  out  happiness  to  multi- 
tudes in  social  life,  and  confers  on  old  letters  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  hidden  treasures.  Men  acclimatized 
to  anxiety,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the 
world  and  grown  gray  amid  its  cares,  men  who  look 
cold  and  hard  on  'Change,  are  often  softened  down  and 
made  wiser  by  a  bundle  of  old  letters.  Worthless  in  the 
office,  that  parcel  is  priceless  at  home.  Its  own^r  may 
be  indisputably  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money, 
yet  he  would  neither  destroy  nor  transfer  these  memorials 
of  the  dead  and  of  remote  times  for  much  gold.  The  eyes 
may  be  dim  now  while  looking  over  words  that  once  they 
read  with  j<^,  for  the  heart  whose  hand  traced  them 
stopped  in  the  early  morning  of  an  apparently  pleasant 
life.  A  different  kind  of  letter  comes  up,  written  in  very 
dose  lines  on  veiy  thin  paper,  for  it  came  from  a  far  land, 
and  the  brother  who,  full  of  hope,  wrote  all  these  antici- 
pations of  a  long  future  was  soon  to  find  his  grave  there. 
And  here  is  a  somewhat  antique  female  handwriting, 
with  the  letters  all  turned  very  sharp,  yet  distinct;  and 
they  carry  a  mother's  counsels,  marvellously  rich  in 
faith  and  hope,  seemingly  richer  now,  for  a  multitude  of 
years  ago  these  hopes  became  realities  to  her,  and  faith 
grew  into  life.  Another  sheet  must  have  been  covered 
by  a  broad  pen  in  a  heavy  hand,  and  every  letter  ex- 
presses undoubting  decision.  That  strong  hand  has 
written  nothing  now  for  a  long  time,  and  in  all  that 
period  it  has  seemed  well  that  the  writer's  letters  to  his 
own  always  carried  some  remembrance  of  vital  truths ; 
some  useful  reference  to  that  great  future  wherein  he 
has  been  so  long  concealed  from  them.  Cherished 
treasures  of  that  nature  are  more  eloquent  within  their 
own  circle  than  published  works  by  earnest  thinkers,  for 
they  include  the  weight  of  personal  affection— the  affec- 
tion of  the  dead.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  the 
singular  characteristic  that  identifies  beyond  doubt 
the  writer  with  the  writing,  and  casts  a  responsibility 
on  family  and  friendly  correspondence  that  Christiana 
should  never  forget;  for  earnest,  plain  sentences  written 
now  may  be  made  the  means  of  quenching  a  bad  or  kind- 
ling a  good  fire  in  some  heart  many  years  hence,  when 
the  writer's  warnings  will  resemble  counsels  from  the 
voiceless  grave  or  entreaties  from  a  spirit-friend  before 
the  throne. 
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THE  BEATITUDES.* 

BY  TAB  REV.   B.   WARD  BEECHER. 


HE  Beatitades,  then,  were  not  new 
principles ;  the  truth  in  them  had 
been  recognized  before.  They  were 
tmths  hidden  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  best  sense  natural  But 
formerly  they  lay  scattered  as  pearls  not  detached 
from  the  parent  shell,  or  as  rough  diamonds  un- 
ground.  Here  they  first  appear  in  brilliant  set- 
ting. They  are  no  longer  happy  sayings,  but 
sovereign  principles.  They  always  spoke  with 
instructiveness ;  but  now  with  authority,  as  if 
they  wore  crowns  upon  their  heads. 

There  was  a  noble  strangeness  in  them.  The 
whole  world  was  acting  in  a  spirit  contrairy  to 
them.  They  conflicted  with  every  sentiment  and 
maxim  of  common  life.  On  a  lonely  hill-top  sat 
One  known  to  have  been  reared  as  a  mechanic, 
pronouncing  to  a  group  of  peasants,  fishermen, 
mechanics,  and  foreigners,  the  sublime  truths  of 
the  higher  and  interior  life  of  the  soul,  which 
have  since,  by  universal  consent,  been  deemed 
the  noblest  utterances  of  earth.  The  traveller 
may  to-day  stand  in  Antwerp,  near  the  old  cathe- 
dral, hearing  all  the  clatter  of  business,  a  thou- 
sand feet  tramping  close  up  to  the  walls  and 
buttresses  against  which  lean  the  booths,  a  thou- 
sand tongues  rattling  the  language  of  traffic, 
when,  as  the  hour  strikes  from  above,  a  shower 
of  notes  seems  to  descend  from  the  spire — bell 
notes,  fine,  sweet,  small  as  a  bird's  warble,  the 
whole  air  full  of  crisp  tinklings,  underlaid  by 
the  deeper  and  sonorous  tones  of  large  bells,  but 
all  of  them  in  fit  sequences  pouring  forth  a  melody 
that  seems  unearthly,  and  the  more  because  in 


*  From  The  Life  of  Jeam,  the  Chriit."  By  Heniy  Ward 
Beecher,  author  of  "  Life  Thonghta,"  to.  T.  Nolion  and  Sons, 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Beecher,  in  this  his  latest  work,  has  applied  his  power  to 
the  greatest  of  all  themes.  He  seems  to  have  appreciated  well 
his  gifts  and  opportunities.  His  jounger  jears  have  been  de- 
voted to  great  practical  actlritj,  mingled  with  some  bold  specu- 
lations. From  time  to  time  something  eccentric  has  appeared, 
and  something  that,  from  our  Old  World  view-point,  seemed 
daring.  His  mind  does  not  easily  submit  to  conventional  rules. 
All  the  more  striking,  we  think,  is  the  sober,  devout  earnestness 
of  this  book.  Not  till  his  powers  have  been  mellowed  by  years 
and  a  very  large  experience  has  Mr.  Beecher  undertaken  this 
great  task.  The  work  exhibits  a  remarkable  combination  of  ten- 
dei  feeling,  graphic  description,  philosophic  generalisation,  and 
reverential  faith. 


such  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  Yolgar  life  be- 
neath. In  £ome  such  way  most  these  words  have 
£edlen  upon  the  multitudei 

Whether  the  audience  felt  the  sweetness  and 
exquisite  beauty  c^  Christ's  opening  sentences  ire 
cannot  know.    They  are  the  choicest  truths  of 
the  old  dispensation  set  to  the  spirit  of  the  new. 
But  not  until,  like  bells,  they  were  thus  set  in 
chimes,  and  rung  in  the  spirit  and  melody  of  the 
spiritual  age,  could  one  have  dreamed  how  noble 
they  were.     And  what  blessings  I    When  before 
did  such  a  company  of  iUs  and  misfortunes  find 
themselves  mustered  and  renamed  f     No  word 
of  commendation  for  wealth,  or  favonr,  or  high 
estate,  or  power,  or  pleasure.     For  all  that  the 
world  was  striving  after  with  incessant  industry 
there  was  no  benediction.     Congratulations  were 
reserved  for  the  evils  which  all  men  dreaded- 
poverty,  sorrow,  persecution,  and  the  hatred  o! 
men — or  for  qualities  which  men  thonght  to  be 
the  signs  of  weaknesa     Could  his  disciplee  under- 
stand such  paradoxes  %    We  know  that  they  did 
not  until  after  the  descent  upon  them  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  at  a  later  day.     Still  less  would  the  rude 
multitude  comprehend  such  mysterious  sayings, 
so  profoundly  true,  but  true  in  relation  to  con- 
ditions of  soul  of  which  they  had  no  conception. 
The  real  man  was  invisible  to  their  eyes.     Only 
the  outward  life  was  known  to  them — ^the  life  of 
the  body — and  of  the  mind  only  as  the  ready 
minister  to  bodily  enjoyment& 

**  BLESSED  ABE  THE  POOR  IN  SPIRIT." 

Not  poverty  of  thought,  nor  of  courage,  nor  of 
emotion — not  empty-mindedness,  nor  any  idea 
implying  a  real  lack  of  strength,  variety,  and 
richness  of  nature — ^was  here  intended.  It  was 
to  be  a  consciousness  of  moral  incompleteness. 
As  the  sense  of  poverty  in  this  world's  goods 
inspires  men  to  enterprise,  so  the  consciousness 
of  a  poverty  of  manliness  might  be  expected  to 
lead  to  earnest  endeavours  for  moral  growtL 
This  first  sentence  was  aimed  full  at  that  supreme 
self-complacency  which  so  generally  resulted 
from  the  school  of  the  Pharisee.     Paul's  interpre* 
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tatioQ  of  his  own  experience  illustrates  the  pre- 
dominant spirit  He  once  had  no  higher  idea  of 
character  than  that  inculcated  in  the  law  of 
Moaes ;  and  he  wrote  of  his  attainments :  *'  Touch- 
ing the  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blame- 
less ^  (PhiL  iiL  6).    He  was  a  perfect  man  I 

The  land  was  full  of  *'  perfect  men."    Qronps 
of  them  were  to  be  found  in  erery  synagogue. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  worldly,  selfish,  ambitious, 
yindictive,  but  without  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  worse  for  all  that     Rigorous  exactitude  in  a 
visible  routine  gave  them  the  right  to  thank  Qod 
that  they  were  not  as  other  men  were.     For  such 
men,  in  such  moods,  there  could  be  no  spiritual 
kiogdom.      They  could  never  sympathize  with 
that  new  life  which  was  coming  upon  the  world, 
in  which  the  treasures  were  'Move,  joy,  peace, 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness, 
temperance  "  (Qal.  t.  22,  23).  But  those  who  pain- 
fully felt  the  poverty  of  their  inward  nature  in  all 
these  excellences  might  rise  to  the  blessings  of  the 
new  kingdom,  "  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness." 
In  a  world  so  full  of  trouble,  a  thousand  modes 
of  consolation  have  been  sought,  a  thousand  ways 
of  joy.     But  Jesus,  still  looking  upon  the  ih- 
visible  manhood,  next  points  out  the  diviue  road 
to  happiness. 

^  BIJ5SSSD  ASE  TBSY  THAT  MOURN." 

For  perfect  beings  sorrow  is  not  needed ;  but 
Ui  creatures  like  men,  seeking  to  escape  the  thrall 
and  burden  of  animal  life,  sorrow  is  helpful.  As 
frosts  unlock  the  hard  shells  of  seeds,  and  help 
the  germ  to  get  free,  so  trouble  develops  in  men 
the  germs  of  force,  patience,  and  ingenuity,  and 
in  noble  natures  ^  works  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness."  A  gentle  schoolmaster  it  Ib  to 
those  ^who  are  *'  exercised  thereby.'*  Tears,  like 
rain-drops,  have  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the 
ground  and  <K)me  up  in  flowers.  All  the  good  in 
this  world  v?hich  has  risen  above  the  line  of 
material  comfort  has  been  bom  from  some  one's 
^o^row.  We  all  march  under  a  Captain  **who 
t^as  made  perfect  through  sufferings  ;"  and  we 
ire  to  find  peace  only  as  we  learn  of  him  in  the 
ichool  of  patienca 

Not  leas  astonishing  than  the  value  put  upon 
>overty  of  spirit  and  mourning  must  have  seemed 
he  next  promise  and  prediction  : — 


^'BLSSSED  ARE  THS  MESK,  FOB  THBY  SHAIiL 
INHERIT  THE  EARTH." 

Each  part  of  a  man's  mind  has  its  peculiar 
and  distinctive  excitement.  The  passions  and 
appetites  give  forth  a  turbulent  and  exhausting 
experience.  The  full  activity  of  the  domestic 
and  social  emotions  produces  ei^dtement  less 
harsh  and  violent,  but  yet  tumultuous.  The 
highest  conditions  of  the  soul's  activity  are  serene 
and  tranquil  It  is  to  this  superior  calm  of  a  soul 
that  is  living  in  the  continuous  activity  of  its 
highest  spiritual  sentiments  that  the  term  meek- 
ness should  be  applied.  It  designates  the  whole 
temper  of  the  soul  in  the  range  of  its  moral  and 
spiritual  faculties.  The  appetites  and  passions 
produce  a  boisterous  agitation,  too  coarse  and 
rude  for  real  pleasura  The  affections  develop 
pleasure,  but  with  too  near  an  alliance  to  our 
lower  nature  for  tranquillity.  The  spiritual  por- 
tion of  the  soul  is  at  once  luminous  and  peaceful 
The  strength  of  man  lies  in  those  faculties  which 
are  furthest  removed  from  his  animal  conditions. 
It  is  in  the  spiritual  nature  that  manhood  resides. 
The  action  of  these  higher  sentiments  is  so  dif- 
ferent in  result  from  the  violent  agitations  of  the 
appetites  and  passions,  that  man  may  well  speak 
of  himself  as  a  duality,  a  union  of  two  distinct 
persons,  not  only  of  different,  but  of  opposite  and 
contradictory  experiences.  At  the  bottom  of 
man's  nature  lie  rude  strength,  coarse  excitements, 
violent  fluctuations,  exhausting  impulses.  At 
the  top  of  man's  nature  the  soul  puts  forth  con- 
tinuous life  almost  without  fatigue,  is  tranquil 
'  under  intense  activities,  and  is  full  of  the  light  of 
moral  intuitions.  Meekness  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a  sweet  benignity  under  provocation.  But 
provocation  only  discloses,  and  does  not  create  it 
It  exists  as  a  generic  mood  or  condition  of  soul, 
independent  of  those  causes  which  may  bring  it 
to  light.  In  this  state,  power  and  peace  are  har- 
monized,— activity  and  tranquillity,  joy  and  calm- 
ness, all-seeingness  without  violence  of  desire. 
From  these  nobler  fountains  chiefly  are  to  flow 
those  influences  which  shall  control  the  world. 

Man  the  animal  has  hitherto  possessed  the 
globe.  Man  the  divine  is  yet  to  take  it.  The 
struggle  is  going  on.  But  in  every  cycle  moro 
and  more  does  the  world  feel  the  superior  autho- 
rity of  truth,  purity,  justice,  kindness,  love,  and 
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fjEdth.  They  shall  yet  posaess  the  earth.  In 
these  three  openiDg  senteDcea  how  deep  are  the 
insights  given !  The  aonl  beholds  its  meagreness 
and  poverty;  it  longs  with  unuttecabie  desire  to 
be  enriched ;  it  beholds  the  ideal  state  luminoos 
with  peace  and  full  of  power. 

Bat  now  the  discourse  rises  from  these  interior 
states  to  more  active  elements.  Amidst  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  life  no  man  can  gain  any 
important  moral  victories  by  mere  longing,  or  by 
rare  impulses,  or  by  feeble  purposes.  If  one 
would  reach  the  true  manhood,  the  spiritual  life, 
of  the  new  kingdom,  it  must  be  by  continuous 
energy  during  his  entire  career.  In  the  whole 
routine  of  daily  life,  ia  the  treatment  of  all  cares, 
temptations,  strifes,  and  experiences  of  eveiy 
kind,  the  one  predominant  purpose  must  be  the 
perfection  of  manhood  in  ourselves. 

"  BLESSED  ABE  THEY  WHO  DO  HUNGER  AND  THIRST 
AFTER  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  FOR  THEY  SHALL  BE 


» 


FILLED. 

The  life  of  the  body,  its  strength  and  sHU,  are 
every  day  built  up  by  the  food  which  hunger 
craves  And  as  hunger  is  not  a  rational  faculty, 
and  does  not  depend  upon  any  of  the  rational 
faculties  for  its  action,  but  follows  the  internal 
condition  of  the  body,  and  is  an  automatic  sign 
and  signal  of  the  waste  or  repair  going  on  within ; 
so  the  longing  for  uprightness  and  goodness  must 
be  a  deep-seated  and  incessant  importunity  of  the 
soul's  very  substance,  as  it  were,  acting,  not  upon 
suggestion  or  special  excitement,  but  self-aroused 
and  continuoua  To  such  a  desire  the  whole 
world  becomes  a  ministering  servant  All  this  is 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  life  of  man.  The 
fierce  conflict,  the  exacting  enterprise,  are  felt, 
but  they  expend  themselves  upon  externals. 
They  seek  to  build  up  the  estate,  to  augment  the 
power,  to  multiply  physical  pleasures.  In  the  new 
life  the  strife  and  enterprise  are  to  be  none  the 
less,  but  will  be  directed  toward  inward  qualities. 

These  four  Beatitudes  not  only  revealed  the 
divine  conception  of  the  new  spiritual  life,  but 
they  stood  in  striking  contrast  with  the  ideas  held 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Jew&  The  Pharisees  were 
also  expecting  a  kingdom,  and  great  advantage 
and  delight  They  had  no  idea  of  the  joy  there 
is  in  spiritual  sorrow.     They  knew  nothing  of  the 


sweet  traaqoiUity  of  meekness,  and  to  them  no- 
thing seemed  so  littla  likely  to  inherit  the  euth. 
Eneigetie  power,  invincible  xBal,  and  a  tfmi^ 
that  did  not  fear  disaster  or  death, — ^these  would 
win,  if  anything  could.  The  Beatitudes  thus  far 
must  have  been  proloundly  nnintelli^le  to 
Christ's  hearecs.  What  wonder!  They  are  even 
yet  nnintelligiUe  to  mankind. 

« BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL^  FOR   THET  SBiLl 

OBTAIN  MERCT." 

To  an  undeveloped  race,  struggling  igDonntlr 
forward  rather  thaa  npwani,  jostling,  cont 
quarrelling, — each  man  selfish,  but  dena 
that  others  should  be  kind, — each  one 
damonring  against  others  for  their  injustice,' 
each  one  exacting,  severe,  or  cruel,  but  re^mring 
that  others  should  be  lenient, — comes  the 
Blessed  are  the  merciftiL  No  one  thing 
human  life  more  need  than  a  kind  considentioD 
of  men's  faults.  Every  one  sodb.  Every  one 
needs  IbrbearanceL  Their  own  impeifectloits 
should  teach  men  to  be  mercif  uL  Qod  is  meid 
f ul  because  he  is  perfect  Mwcy  ia  an  attiibote 
of  high  moral  character.  Ajb  men  grow  tomi^ 
the  divine,  they  become  gentle,  f oigiving,  con* 
passionata  The  absence  of  a  merciful  spirit  \> 
evidence  of  the  want  of  true  holiness.  A  soqI 
that  has  really  entered  into  the  life  of  Qri^t 
carries  in  itself  a  store  of  nourishment  and  i 
cordial  for  helpless  souls  around  it  Wfaoerer 
makes  his  own  rigorous  life,  or  his  fonnal  pn*. 
priety,  or  his  exacting  conscience^  an  aigmsent 
for  a  condemnatory  spirit  toward  others,  is  not 
of  the  household  of  faith.  Merciless  observer^ 
of  men's  faults,  who  delight  in  finding  oat  tbe 
evil  that  is  in  their  neighbours,  who  rejoice  io 
exposing  the  sins  of  evil-doers,  or  who  find^ 
pleasure  in  commenting  upon,  or  ridicoliDg  tbe 
mistakes  of  others,  show  themselves  to  beigDOOS' 
of  the  first  element  of  the  Christian  religioD. 

"  BLESSED  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART,  FOB  THIT 

SHALL  SEE  GOD." 

Precisely  what  is  meant  by  **  purity  '*  has  oll^J 
forth  much  speculation.  But  it  should  be  rt- 
membered  that  the  whole  discourse  contains  either 
a  latent  or  an  avowed  criticism  upon  the  prevail- 
ing notions  of  the  Jews  as  to  true  rehgioa    Ua 
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no  point  were  the  Pharisees  more  scrupulous  than 
thiit  of  Levitical  purity.     This  had  no  direct  re* 
lation  in  their  minds  to  the  inward  dispositiaiis 
and  purposea     Impurity  was  contracted  by  some 
bodily  aet^  and  was  removed  by  some  correspond- 
ing  external  ceremony.    There  were  some  serenty 
specific  cases  of  uncleanness  described  by  Jewish 
writers,  and  others  were  possible.     A  conscien- 
tious man  found  his  action  limited  on  every  hand 
by  fear  of  impurity,  or  by  the  rites  of  purification 
which  were  required  in  case  of  defilement    A 
ceremony  designed  to  inspire  a  moral  idea  by  a 
physical  act  suffered  the  almost  inevitable  fate  of 
symbols,  and  ended  by  withdrawing  the  mind 
fipom  moral  states  and  fixing  it  superstitiously 
npon  external  deeds.     The  benediction  of  Jesus 
was  upon  purity  of  hearty  as  distinguished  ixom. 
legal  and  ceremonial  purity.     A  state  of  heart  in 
which  all  its  parts  and  faculties  should  be  morally 
as  free  from  the  contamination  of  passion,  selfish- 
ness, injustice,  and  insincerity,  as  the  body  and  its 
members  might  be  from  Levitical  defilement^  was, 
without  doubt,  the  state  upon  which  the  blessing 
was  meant  to  rest     But  the  promise  here  given, 
*'They  shall  see  Qod,"  assumes  a  wider  view  and 
a  more  profound  philosophy.     There  can  be  no 
knowledge  of   Gbd  in  any  degree,  moral  and 
spiritual,  which  does  not  come  to  man  through 
some  form  of  moral  intuition.     To  understand 
justice,  one  must  have  some  experience  of  justice. 
There  could  arise  no  idea  of  love  in  a  soul  that 
had  never  loved,  or  of  pity  in  one  who  had  never 
experienced  compassion.     Our  knowledge  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God  must  take  its  rise  in 
some  likeness,  or  germ  of  resemblance,  in  us  to 
that  which  we  conceive  is  the  divine  nature.     In 
proportion  as  we  become  like  him,  the  elements 
of  understanding  increase.     The  soul  becomes  an 
interpreter  through  its  own  experiences.     They 
only  can  understand  God  who  have  in  themselves 
some  moral  resemblance  to  him  ]  and  they  will 
enter  most  largely  into  knowledge  who  are  most 
in  sympathy  with  the  divine  life. 
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BLESSED  ARE  THE   PEACEMAKERS,   FOR  THEY 
SHALL  BE  CALLED  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD." 

Peace  is  not  a  negative  state,  a  mere  interval 
between  two  excitements.  In  its  highest  mean- 
ing it  is  that  serenity  which  joy  assumes,  not 


only  when  single  faculties  are  eaxsited,  but  when 
the  whole  soul  is  in  harmony  with  itself,  and  full 
of  wholesome  activity.  An  original  disposition 
which  dweUs  in  peace  by  the  fulness  and  the  mr 
spiration  of  all  its  parts  is  a  rare  gift  One  whose 
nature  unconsciously  diffiises  peace  is  very  near 
to  God.  Jesus  himself  never  seemed  so  divine 
as  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  arrest,  with  the  cloud 
ahready  casting  its  shadow  upon  him,  and  every^ 
hour  bringinig  him  consciously  nearer  to  the  great 
agony,  he  said  to  his  humble  follow«n :  "  Peace 
I  leave  with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you.'^ 
There  is  no  oth^  sign  of  divinity  mwe  eminent 
than  that  of  a  nature  which  can  breathe  upoa 
men  an  atmosphere  of  peac&  They  who  can  do 
this,  even  imperfectly,  have  the  lineaments  of 
their  Parent  upon  them.  They  are  the  children 
of  God. 

Far  out  from  the  centre  of  creative  power, 
among  the  elements  of  nature,  there  is  wild  tur- 
bulence, and  immense  energies  grapple  in  conflict. 
As  the  imiverse  rises,  circle  above  circle,  each 
successive  sphere  loses  something  of  strife  and 
develops  some  tendency  to  harmony.  All  per- 
fection tends  toward  peace.  In  that  innermost 
circle,  where  the  God  dweUs  in  very -person,  peace 
eternally  reigns.  The  energy  which  creates,  tho 
universal  will  which  governs,  and  the  inconceiv- 
able intellect  that  watches  and  thinks  of  all  the 
realm,  have  their  highest  expression  in  a  perfect 
peace.  Thus,  though  the  lower  stages  of  being 
are  full  of  agitations,  the  higher  stages  are  tran- 
quiL  The  universe  grows  sweet  as  it  grows  ripe. 
**  The  God  of  peace  "  is  the  highest  expression  of 
perfect  being.  Whatever  disturbance  is  raging 
in  his  remote  creation,  be  dwells  in  eternal  peace, 
waiting  for  the  consummation  of  all  things.  There 
is,  then,  evident  reason  why  peacemakers  ''  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God." 

In  a  lower  way,  but  yet  in  close  sympathy  with 
this  supreme  disposition  of  a  soul  in  hannony  with 
God,  are  to  be  included  all  voluntary  efforts  for 
the  suppression  of  riotous  mischief  and  for  the 
promotion  of  kindness,  agreement,  concord,  and 
peace  among  men  and  between  nations.  WhUo 
malign  dispositions  stir  up  strife,  a  benevolent 
nature  seeks  to  allay  irritation,  to  quiet  the  fierce- 
ness of  temper,  and  to  subdue  all  harsh  and  cruel 
souls  to  the  law  of  kindness.     A  pacificator  will 
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make  himself  tiie  benefactor  of  any  neigliboar- 
faood. 

It  is  trne  that  peace  is  sometimes  so  hindered 
by  means  of  corrupt  passions  or  selfish  interests 
that  there  must  be  a  struggle  before  peace  can 
exist  *^  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword/' 
was  our  Lord's  annunciation  of  this  fact  A  con- 
flict between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  takes  place 
in  every  individual  and  in  every  community  that 
is  growing  better.  It  is,  however,  but  transient 
and  auziliaiy.  Out  of  it  comes  a  higher  life. 
With  that  come  harmony  and  peace.  One  may 
sacrifice  peace  by  neglecting  to  struggle,  and  one 
may  seek  peace  by  instituting  conflicts.  Love 
must  overcome  selfishness,  even  if  the  demon  in 
departing  casts  down  its  victim  upon  the  ground 
and  leaver  him  as  one  dead. 

"  blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  op  heaven." 

All  the  elements  of  human  society  were  origin- 
ally organized  by  the  force  of  reason  acting  in  its 
lowest  plane — selfishly.  Little  by  little  the 
animal  gave  way  to  the  social,  the  material  to 
the  spiritual,  and  room  began  to  be  found  in 
the  secular  for  the  eternal  It  has  been  a  long 
conflict.  It  is  a  conflict  still,  and  will  continue 
to  be  for  ages.  A  just  man  at  every  step  finds 
some  one  whose  interests  turn  upon  injustice. 
One  cannot  make  the  truth  clear  and  stimulating 
without  disturbing  some  drowsy  error,  which 
flies  out  of  its  cave  and  would  extinguish  the  light. 
Not  only  have  pride  and  vanity  their  unlawful 
sway,  but  every  passion  has  in  human  life  some 
vested  interest  which  truth  and  love  will  either 
altogether  destroy,  or  greatly  restrain  and  regulate. 

Now,  although  the  truth  when  presented  in  its 
own  symmetry  is  beautiful,  and  although  men, 
unless  greatly  perverted,  recognize  the  beauty  of 
righteousness,  yet  their  selfish  interests  in  the 
processes  of  life,  the  profit  or  pleasure  which  they 
derive  from  unrighteousness,  sweep  away  their 
feeble  admiration,  and  in  its  place  come  anger 
and  opposition.  All  potential  goodness  is  a  dis- 
turbing force.  Benevolent  men  are  the  friends 
of  even  the  selfish,  but  selfish  men  feel  that  bene- 
volence is  the  enemy  of  selfishness.  The  silent 
example  of  a  good  man  judges  and  condemns  the 
conduct  of  bad  men.      Even   passive  goodness 


stands  in  the  way  of  active  selfishness.  6\it 
when,  as  was  to  be  the  case  in  the  new  spiiitaal 
kingdom  heralded  by  Christ,  good  men  acting  in 
S3rmpathy  should  seek  to  spread  the  sway  of 
moral  principles,  the  time  would  speedily  arriTe 
when  their  spirit  would  come  in  conflict  with 
the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness.  Then  vonld 
arise  the  bitterest  opposition.  Since  the  world 
began  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  any  one  to 
rise  within  himself  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
moral  state,  without  an  angiy  conflict  on  the  part 
of  his  inferior  faculties.  No  part  of  hnmu 
society  has  been  allowed  to  develop  into  a  higher 
form  without  bitter  persecutions.  If  this  bad 
been  so  up  to  that  era,  when  the  stages  were  ten- 
tative and  preparatory,  how  much  more  was  it 
to  be  so  now,  when  the  fulness  of  time  had  oome, 
and  the  followers  of  Christ  were  to  found  a  king- 
dom in  which  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements 
were  to  predominate  over  every  other. 

But  persecution  which  is  caused  by  true  good- 
ness drives  men  more  entirely  from  the  resources 
of  the  animal  and  secular  life,  and  develops  iii 
them  to  greater  strength  and  intensity  their  truly 
spiritual  or  divine  part ;  and  in  that  state  their 
joys  increase  in  elevation,  in  conscious  purity,  in 
peacefulness.  They  live  in  another  realm.  They 
are  not  dependent  for  their  enjoyment  upon  ont- 
ward  circumstances,  nor  upon  the  remunerations 
of  social  life.  They  are  lifted  into  the  very 
vicinage  of  heaiveiL  They  hold  communion  witli 
God.  A  new  realm,  invisible  but  potential 
springs  up  around  them.  Dispossessed  of  com- 
mon pleasures,  they  find  themselves  filled  with 
other  joys,  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  "  Theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Here  the  Beatitudes  end.  They  raise  in  the 
mind  an  exalted  conception  of  the  spiritual  man- 
hood. In  the  new  kingdom  manhood  was  to  be 
clothed  with  new  power.  It  had  broken  r" 
through  to  the  realm  above,  and  was  dotheil 
with  divine  elements.  In  this  state  the  grani 
instrument  of  success  in  the  subjugation  of  tlie 
world  was  to  be  the  simple  force  of  this  new 
human  nature,  acting  directly  upon  liring  men. 
Until  that  time  religion  had,  in  the  weakness  of 
the  race,  needed  to  employ  rules,  laws,  and  insti- 
tutions, and  to  maintain  its  authority  by  force 
borrowed  from  the  physical  nature  of  man.    Bat 
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the  new  kiugdoin  was  to  rely  80vere%nlj  upon  a 
new  forc^ — :the  living  soul  acting  npon  living 
souk    Therefore  Jesus,  having  revealed  by  these 
few  profound  elements  what  was  the  true  spiritual 
strength  of  man,  declares  to  his  disciples  their 
mission.    They  were  to  be  the  preservative  ele- 
ment of  life.     They  were  to  become  sons  of  God, 
not  alone  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  spiritual 
forces  in  subduing  the  world  to  goodness.    While 
Pharisees  were  intensely  concerned  to  maintain 
their  own  supposed  blameless  state,  and  Essenes 
were  withdrawing  from  human  life  more  and 
more,  and  various  religionists  were  playing  her- 
mit, shunning  a  world  which  they  could  not 
resist  or  overcome,  the  disciples  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  the  spirit,  inspired  by  a  divine  influence, 
and  living  in  an  atmosphere  uncontaminated  by 
the  lower  passions,  were  to  go  boldly  forth  into 
iife,  taking  hold  of  human  af&irs,  seeking  to 
purify  the  household,  to  reclaim  the  selfishness 
and  the  sordidness  of  material  life,  to  infuse  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  of  goodness  into  laws  and 
niagistrates,  and  to  make  the  power  of  their  new 
life  felt  in  every  fibre  of  human  society.     "Ye 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth !"     "  Ye  aye  the  light  of 
the  world!" 

The  opening  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  must  not  have  the  canons  of  modern 
philosophy  applied  to  it  Its  organic  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  discourse  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far.  It  depicts  the  moral  qualities  which  are 
to  give  character  to  the  new  life,  but  does  not 
include  all  the  elements  of  it,  nor  even  the  most 
important  onea  Hope,  faith,  and  love  are  not 
mentioned.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  was  largely  an  external  one. 
Jesus  was  about  to  criticize  the  national  religion. 
He  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  living  ofi&cers  and  ex- 
emplars of  that  religion,  and  emphasized  with  his 
benediction  those  qualities  which  most  needed  to 
be  made  prominent^  and  which  were  signally 
lacMng  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee. 

Just  as  little  should  we  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
the  Beatitudes  a  natural  progression,  or  philosophic 
order  of  qnalities.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
second  Beatitude  should  not  stand  first,  nor  why 
the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  might  not  be  inter- 
changed.    The  fourth  might  without  impropriety 


have  begun  the  series.  Tlie  order  in  which  they 
stand  does  not  represent  the  order  of  the  actual 
evolution  of  moral  qualities.  On  the  contrary, 
we  perceive  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  develops  the 
new  life  in  the  human  soul  in  no -fixed  order. 
Men  who  have  gone  far  in  overt  wickedness  may 
find  theur  first  moral  impulse  to  spring  from  a 
condemning  conscience,  but  others  are  more 
affected  by  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  moral 
qualities  as  seen  in  some  goodly  life.  Sometimes 
hope,  sometimes  sympathy,  sometimes  fear,  and 
sometimes  even  the  iroitativeness  that  becomes 
contagious  in  social  life,  is  the  initiatory  motive. 
For  the  human  soul  is  like  a  city  of  many  gates; 
and  a  conqueror  does  not  always  enter  by  the 
same  gate,  but  by  that  one  which  chances  to  lie 
open.  It  is  true  that  a  general  sense  of  sinful- 
ness  precedes  all  effort  after  a  higher  life.  But  a 
clear  discrimination  of  evil,  and  an  exquisite  sen- 
sibility to  it,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  first  two 
Beatitudes,  do  not  belong  to  an  untrained  con- 
science first  aroused  to  duty,  but  are  the  fruits  of 
later  stages  of  Christian  experienca 

The  Beatitudes  constitute  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
the  ideal  state,  when  the  glowing  passions,  wliich 
in  the  day  of  Christ  controlled  even  the  religious 
leaders,  and  still  so  largely  rule  the  world,  shall 
be  supplanted  by  the  highest  moral  sentiments. 
The  ostentatious  wealth  and  arrogant  pride  of 
this  sensuous  life  shall  be  replaced  in  the  new  life 
by  a  profound  humility.  The  conceit  and  base 
content  of  a  sordid  prosperity  shall  give  way  to 
ingenuous  spiritual  aspiration.  Men  shall  long 
for  goodness  more  than  the  hungry  do  for  food. 
They  shall  no  longer  live  by  the  force  of  their 
animal  life,  but  by  the  serene  sweetness  of  the 
moral  sentiments.  Meekness  shall  be  stronger 
than  force.  The  spirit  of  peace-making  shall 
take  the  place  of  irritation  and  quarrelsomenesa 
But  as  we  can  come  to  the  mildness  and  serenity 
of  spring  only  through  the  blustering  winds  and 
boisterous  days  of  March,  so  this  new  kingdom 
must  enter  through  a  period  of  resistance  and  of 
persecution ;  and  all  who,  taking  part  in  its  early 
establishment,  have  to  accept  persecution,  must 
learn  to  find  joy  in  it  as  the  witness  that  they  are 
exalted  to  a  superior  realm  of  experience,  to  the 
companionship  of  the  noblest  heroes  of  the  pro- 
phetic age,  and  to  fellowship  with  God. 
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N  the  parables  of  the  mustard  seed  and  of 
the  leaven  we  see  the  spiritual  kiugdom 
presented  as  a  divine  possession.  While 
the  one  illustrates  the  external  manifesta- 
tion, and  the  other  the  spiritual  expansion  of  the  king- 
dom, both  apply  to  it  as  a  whole,  regarded  from  the 
divine  side.  On  this  aooount  there  is  in  these  parables 
no  traces  of  individual  relations  to  the  kingdom.  It  is 
primarily  and  essentially  the  possession  of  God,  so  that 
he  may  say  of  it,  The  kingdom  is  mine.  But  in  this 
parable  and  its  companion,  the  pearl  of  great  price,  it 
il  shown  how  the  kingdom  becomes  the  possession  of 
man,  so  that  an  individual  member  of  omr  race  may  say, 
The  kingdom  is  mine.  We  thus  obtdn  a  twofold  view 
•of  proprietorship  in  the  kingdom,  divine  and  human. 
We  are  now  to  consider  how  the  kingdom  of  God  may 
become  ])er8onal  property  with  men.  "  The  kingdom 
•of  heaven"  in  this  world  is  the  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness, and  this  is  the  highest  sovereignty  of  the  Deity. 
Sovereignty  in  the  laws  of  nature  is  secondary,  and  so 
Also  is  judicial  sovereignty  over  rebellious  creatures. 
God^s  highest  sovereignty  is  in  grace.  Here  also  is 
man's  highest  property.  Property  in  material  substance 
is  subordinate,  so  also  is  the  higher  property  acquired 
in  growing  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of  nature.  But 
even  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  personality  itself, 
righteousness  is  the  noblest  property  of  man.  There  is 
diversity  of  value  among  human  possessions,  and  the 
gospel  of  God  provides  us  with  a  scale  of  measurement 
Here  is  the  great  treasure,  in  the  acquisition  of  which 
man  becomes  possessed  of  the  highest  riches. 

The  kingdom  of  heaveri  is  like  unto  treasure.  In 
this  titterauce  of  the  Saviour  we  have  a  marked  feature 
of  Bible  teaching,  for  it  is  characteristic  of  it  to  insist 
that  man*s  highest  property  is  that  which  belongs  to  his 
own  being.  It  uniformly  leads  man  to  this  reflection  : 
Of  all  that  I  have,  that  which  I  am  is  not  only  the  most 
<;ndnring  of  my  possessions,  but  also  the  most  import- 
ant. How  then  shall  we  contemplate  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  **  so  as  to  regard  it  as  a  human  possession  ?  If 
we  attain  this  point  of  view,  we  shall  easily  discover  tiie 
truth  that  amongst  human  property  it  is  indeed  a  trea- 
sure. KioiiTEousNEss  is  the  one  feature  of  the  king- 
dom in  which  the  proprietorship  of  God  and  of  man 
most  plainly  meet.  The  kingdom  is  mercy  and  grace, 
but  these  belong  exdusively  to  the  divine  Sovereign, 
It  is  peace  and  joy,  but  these  belong  exclusively  to  the 
subject.  But  BIGHTEOUSNESS  is  that  which  is  God*s 
while  it  is  man's,  and  is  man's  while  it  is  God's.  The 
stand-point  for  observation  is  thus  secured.  Righteous- 
ness is  treasure  for  man.    And  human  righteousness  as 


a  form  of  life,  is  part  of  man's  own  being,   liloral  purity 
may  be  reckoned  in  the  sum  of  possible  possessions,  and 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  has  been  established  by  tue 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  intent  that  it  may  be  securd 
by  men.    And  when  we  thus  speak  of  moral  purity,  vt 
do  not  mean  merely  the  absence  of  sin.    It  is  a  pos&ts- 
aion— a  treasure— the  highest  human  treasure.    Fi>r, 
among  the  possessions  belonging  to  man  as  part  of  \m 
own  being,  while  the  intellectual  is  more  in  value  than 
the  physical,  the  moral  is  still  higher  than  the  intel- 
lectuaL    By  moral  purity  is  meant  light  principle  of 
action,  with  harmonious  dispositions,  as  perennial  stores 
of  vital  energy.    Within  this  a  large  sum  of  humsn 
treasure  falls  to  be  computed.    In  its  possession  the 
worst  poverty  is  escaped,  and  the  highest  wealth  is  per- 
manently secured— wealth  wtich  is  not  only  most  val- 
uable in  itself,  but  which  procures  the  greatest  gcc^L 
If  this  possession  be  once  lost  by  man,  lowering  hiiu  s 
d^;r6e  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  may  seem  a  mystery  hov 
it  can  ever  be  regained.    But  the  gospel  comes  to  us 
with  a  practical  solution  of  the  mysteiy,  which  can  be 
put  to  proof  in  personal  experience,  even  wliile  the 
problem  continues  beset  with  intellectual  perplexities. 
Let  us  then  begin  with  the  acknowledgment  that  muni 
purity  is  conspicuous  in  the  circle  of  human  possessiuus, 
and  that  the  member  of  our  sinful  race  who  finds  it, 
finds  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    The  soverdgnty  of  tiiis 
kingdom  is  exercised  where  righteousness  exists,  and  u 
this  end,  that  special  privil^es  may  be  conferred  on  them 
who  cherish  righteousness  as  their  chief  treasure.   On 
all  such  the  Sovereign  bestows  grace,  peace,  strength. 
and  gladness  in  their  most  valuable  forms.    The  Vmg- 
dom  is  thus  a  form  of  life ;  and  aa  life  in  all  forms  is  the 
gift  of  God,  so  it  is  here.   Under  guidance  of  the  pcesebt 
parable  we  are  to  inquire  how  this  life,  as  a  treasore,  U 
acquired  by  man. 

It  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  afiM.  We  must  tr&t 
give  heed  to  this  concealment  of  the  treasure,  that  ^e 
may  rightly  enter  into  the  manner  of  its  aoquiremcci 
The  saying  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  as  treasure 
hid  in  a  field,  seems  at  first  difficult  of  inteipretatiou ; 
for  the  value  of  the  treasure  is  openly  prodaimei  ia 
Scripture,  its  exact  nature  and  the  precise  means  of 
reaching  it  are  made  known,  and  its  acceptance  ')& 
pressed  upon  men  as  a  free  gift  from  God.  And  yet, 
from  the  structure  of  this  parable,  it  is  dear  that  in 
some  sense  the  kingdom  is  really  hid  from  men,  nut- 
withstandiog  the  proclamations  so  freely  niade^  and  ibe 
invitations  so  widely  circuUted.  To  be  oonviuoed  of 
the  truth  of  this,  we  have  only  to  inquire  if  the  exist- 
ence and  value  of  the  treasure  are  apparent  to  all  to  whv  m 
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the  gospel  is  proclaimed.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  the  real  worth  of  the  treasure  becomes  ap- 
parent only  as  men  make  the  disooveiy  of  it  for  them-^ 
selves,  as  a  poBsesaon  whkh  thej  are  warranted  to  call 
their  own.  On  this  account  the  goepel  preached  is  still 
said  to  be  Md  from  some,  whose  eyes  aie  blinded,  and 
whose  hearts  are  hardened.  The  gospel  which  makes 
known  the  existence  of  the  treasure  most  therefore  be 
accompanied  with  ^e  exhortation  to  search  for  the 
blessing.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  treasure,  with  all 
the  accompaniments  of  pardon,  and  reconciliation,  and 
the  favour  of  God  as  a  reconciled  Father,  is  really  dis- 
covered only  as  men  come  to  lay  hold  upon  it  and  appro- 
priate it  under  the  warrant  given  in  the  gospel  Without 
tin's,  its  existence  remains  concealed— buried  underneath 
the  surface.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour,  is  clearly  re- 
vealed, ail  his  work  is  set  forth  in  detail,  and  everlasting 
life  is  offered  through  his  name;  but  still  each  nuin  needs 
to  discover  for  himself  the  gift  of  God  which  lies  within 
this  great  revelatioa  No  man  can  find  it  for  another. 
Each  man  must  search  for  himself,  must  dig  in  the  field 
where  it  is  concealed.  He  must,  by  penitence,  by 
prayer,  and  by  appropriating  faith,  accepting  Jesus  as  a 
Saviour,  receive  the  gift  of  God,  even  eternal  life— the 
life  of  righteousness. 

If,  then,  it  is  plain  that  the  treasure  is  hid  from  men, 
until  by  personal  exercise  they  seek  and  find  it,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  distinction  between  the  hid  treasure 
and  the  field  in  which  it  is  concealed  ?    Is  the  reference 
to  the  field  merely  incidental,  or  is  it  significant  ?    In 
order  that  anything  may  be  hid,  a  hiding-place  is  essen- 
tial ;  and  the  one  must  have  significance  when  the  other 
has.   What,  then,  is  the  field,  which  is  the  hiding-place? 
By  a  few  simple  steps  we  shall  r^ach  an  answer.    Eter- 
nal life  is  to  be  obtained  by  acquiring  knowledge  of 
God*s  plan  of  reconciliation.    ''This  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
thou  hast  sent."    And  this  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures.     Here  we  must  dig  if  we  would  find 
civine  treasure.    ''  Search  the  Scriptnros,  for  in  them 
je  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me."    The  Bible  is  that  field  in  which  lies 
hid  the  treasure  which  is  most  precious  among  the  pos- 
sessions attainable  by  men.    In  the  field  of  nature  is 
hid  the  treasure  of  scientific  truth ;  in  the  field  of  mind 
is  concealed  the  store  of  philosophic  truth ;  but  in  the 
field  of  revelation  is  hid  the  treasure  of  spiritual  truth, 
in  the  reception  of  which  roan  becomes  the  possessor  of 
everlasting  life.    And  gospel  treasure  far  surpasses  in 
valae  the  united  treasures  of  science  and  philosophy^ 
Gospel  treasure  is  for  all  of  us.     Whatever  treasure 
besides  some  may  secure  in  other  fields  by  patient  toil, 
all  must  come  to  this  for  the  treasure  which  must  be 
reckoned  the  highest  by  all  who  lightly  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  their  own  nature.    But,  like  all  otlier  trea- 
sure, this  is  hid  beneath  the  surface,  and  is  not  to  be 
fuund  without  searching.    As  we  must  bore  to  discover 
where  the  coal  seam  stretches  far  beneath  the  surface—  I 


as  we  most  dig  deep  to  find  the  gold  ore,  where  it  lies 
imbedded  in  the  soil— so  must  we,  with  earnest  effort 
and  patient  toil,  dig  beneath  the  surface  of  the  field  of 
revelation  in  order  to  find  the  treasure  unspeakably 
precious  which  lies  concealed  there.  "  Search  the  Scrip* 
ture&"  Nowhere  else  can  the  spiritual  treasure  be 
found.  Dig  deep  and  patiently,  for  the  treasure  is  not 
on  the  surface.  Many^  may  visit  this  field,  and  may 
turn  up  the  suifiue  soil,  and  in  disappointment  of  heart 
go  empty  away.  But  tbe  treaaure  is  still  there— the 
mine  is  inexhuutible. 

And  here  we  reach  the  point  in  parabolic  teaching 
where  it  is  well  to  observe  two  distinct  aspects  of  hiding 
which  come  to  view  in  the  history  of  the  spiritual  king- 
dom. The  one  is  the  hiding  in  order  to  provide  for  its 
begianing  and  progress ;  the  other  is  the  hiding  so  as 
to  require  effort  from  man  for  its  finding.  And  these 
two  forms  of  hiding  are  so  different,  that  in  the  one 
case,  the  field  is  the  World ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
field  is  the  Word.  God  creates  the  germ  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  hides  it  in  the  world,  that  as  a  seed  it 
may  grow  quietly,  and  become  a  great  tree.  Here  the 
spiritual  kingdom  is  but  a  seedling  among  the  full- 
grown  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  God  provides  the  spiritual 
power,  and  hides  it  within  the  hearts  of  a  few  disciples, 
that  as  leaven  it  may  spread  its  influence  through  society. 
Here  it  is  a  spiritual  power  with  expansive  force  suffi- 
cient to  bring  the  world  under  dominion.  But  as  the 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  must  be  by  the  ingather- 
ing of  single  individuals  at  a  time,  and  as  that  must  be 
done  in  harmony  with  the  moral  obligation  of  individ- 
uals—that is,  by  personal  knowledge,  conviction,  desire, 
and  choice— Revelation  must' not  only  be  provided,  but 
must  be  committed  to  men  for  individual  use,  in  accord- 
ance with  individual  responsibility.  The  revelation 
which  is  plain  enough  to  all,  must  still  require  labour 
for  its  understanding.  The  treasure  is  hid  in  the  field 
of  Revelation,  and  so  hid  as  to  require  careful  searching 
on  the  part  of  every  one  who  would  find  it,  and  appro- 
priate it  with  foil  warrant  to  call  it  his  owil 

But  there  is  a  third  hiding,  which  is  man's  hidii^, 
the  explanation  of  which  is  in  himself,  and  the  purpose 
of  which  is  concealment  firom  his  fiellow-meu.  ^*  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  treasure  hid  in  a  field ; 
the  which  when,  a  man  hath  founds  he  hideth"  At  the 
first  perusal  of  these  words,  it  is  apt  to  aj^pear  as  if  the 
concealment  were  designed  to  hide  from  the  owner  of 
the  field  the  existence  of  the  treasure,  so  that  the  field 
might  be  bought  at  a  cheaper  price  than  was  known  to 
the  purchaser  to  be  its  real  value.  This  is  not  the  case. 
The  hiding  has  i^inly  a  regard  to  others  who  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  treasure.  So  far  is  it  from 
having  a  bearing  on  the  transaction  with  the  owner, 
that  the  buyer  is  represented  as  selling  all  that  he  has, 
in  order  to  give  the  utmost  which  may  be  required.  So 
far  are  the  words  fVom  conveying  the  idea  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  owner,  that  it  is  rather  implied  that  the 
motive  for  purchasing  the  field,  and  for  offering  a  high 
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price,  18  the  lulmitted  disooveiy  of  the  tnnioja  The 
ezplAnatioD  of  the  liiding  is  thus  eeen  to  lie  in  a  refer* 
ence  to  others,  and  not  to  the  owner.  When  men 
make  a  perBonal  discovery  of  eternal  life  in  tiie  Scrip- 
turesy  do  they  tend  to  conceal  it  ?  Undoabtedly  they  do. 
Whether  before  familiar  with  the  teaching  of  Scriptare, 
or  ignorant  of  it ;  whether  previously  leading  a  life  in- 
consistent with  its  requirements,  or  in  oMnparative  har^ 
mony  with  its  precepts,  the  result  is  the  same.  There 
is  that  in  the  first  discovery  of  the  surpassing  treasure 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  makes  the  discoverer 
nt  first  incline  to  silence  and  secrecy-  And  this  desire 
of  secrecy  does  not  concern  God,  who  is  the  owner  of 
the  field  and  of  its  treasure ;  but  it  concerns  men,  who, 
sooner  or  later,  must  come  to  know  of  the  discovery 
which  has  been  made.  When  the  discoveiy  is  fresh,  the 
desire  of  the  heart  is  to  keep  its  own  secret^  until  it 
feels  assured  of  real  proprietorship  in  the  treasure. 
Secreqr  from  God  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  could 
be  no  motive  for  it,  and  the  attempt  to  muntain  it  were 
vain,  even  if  it  were  thought  desirable.  But  tiie  dis* 
covery  of  the  spiritual  treasure  necessarily  sends  the 
soul  to  God  with  the  acknowledgment  of  it  He  has 
placed  the  treasure  there,  he  has  invited  us  to  the  search, 
and  between  the  soul  and  God  must  it  lie,  if  the  soul  is  to 
become  rightful  possessor  of  that  which  it  has  seen  and 
learned  to  value.  To  discover  the  treasure  contained  in 
the  Bible,  and  to  ask  God  that  we  become  its  possessor, 
are  events  which  come  in  close  companionship.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  exercise  of  soul  which  these  involve, 
there  is  an  instinctive  sense  of  sacredness,  and  a  con* 
sequent  concealment  of  the  matter  from  others.  The 
man  previously  familiar  with  Scripture  teaching,  feels 
as  if  he  had  never  before  known  its  meaning,  and  is 
silent  as  to  the  newness  of  knowledge  which  has  broken 
over  his  spirit  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The  man 
who  has  before  been  indifferent  to  Bible  teaching,  feels 
now  a  strange  delight,  of  which  at  first  h^  scarce  dares 
to  speak,  lest  it  should  suddenly  vanish,  and  he  should 
feel  only  as  one  who  had  awaked  from  a  pleasant  dream. 
But  whatever  the  desire  to  hide  this  inner  experience 
from  men,  its  nature  is  such  that  it  must  be  told  to  God. 
Prayer  is  the  necessity  of  the  hour.  He  who  would 
make  that  treasure  his  own,  must  go  to  the  owner  of  the 
treasure,  and  from  him  seek  the  rights  of  proprietor- 
ship. If  it  be  once  acquired,  the  fact  will  soon  after- 
wards become  known  to  others. 

But  how  can  we  speak  of  acquiring  eternal  life  by 
purchase  ?  How  can  we  buy  from  God  the  pardon  of 
our  sins,  and  a  restored  life  of  holiness  ?  Is  not  eternal 
life  the  gift  of  God  ?  Is  not  the  prevailing  tenor  of 
Bible  teaching  even  this, ''  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God"  ? 
What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  these  closing  words  of 
this  parable  as  to  the  treasure,  "  the  which  when  a  man 
hath  found  he  hideth,  and  for  joy  thereof  goeth  and 
uUeth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  thatJUld'*  9  What 
mean  the  selling  and  buying  in  this  case  7    They  point 


to  an  esMntial  feaitttre  in  the  system  of  grace.  Tbere 
is  an  inportaBt tense  in  which  aeqniril^  of  property 
by  pnrohase  may  represent  the  acquisition  of  eternal 
]itts  Eternal  iifb  is  the  gift  of  God,  fredyc^ered  in  the 
Seriptares;  and  these  Scriptures  are  open  totheseardi- 
ing  of  all.  But  that  wfaioli  is  of  grace  b  not  given  to 
alL  Participation  ht  made  dependent  on  some  condi- 
tion required  of  thoee  who  desire  to  have  the  blessing 
In  a  sense,  this  is  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  treasure. 
In  a  way,  the  gift  of  God  ia  purehased  by  men.  All 
that  is  sorrendered  by  a  man  for  the  sake  of  newness  of 
life,  may  be  said  to  be  sold  for  this  end :  all  that  a 
given  to  God  may  be  said  to  be  paid  as  the  purdisse- 
money.  What  a  man  surrenders  for  the  sake  of  spirit- 
ual lifo  in  Jesus,  is  eveiything  in  motive  and  life 
which  is  inconsistent  with  righteousness.  By  this  sur- 
render he  does  not  lose,  but  gains.  It  seems  ss  if  it 
were  a  mere  casting  out,  or  emptying,  of  thai  vbicb  he 
woold  not  keep,  and  which  God  would  not  have.  It  is 
so  much  that  a  man  not  only  parts  with  willingly,  but 
is  glad  to  be  rid  ol  Tet  these  same  dispositions  and 
indulgenoes  were  the  riches  of  the  man  before.  In 
parting  with  them,  he  gives  up  the  things  which  were 
most  valuable.  Still,  he  is  not  thereby  impoverished, 
but  made  richer ;  obtaining  in  exchange  the  current 
coin  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  which  he  may  present  to 
God,  and  which  will  be  received  into  the  Divine  trea- 
suty,  while  the  gift  of  eternal  lifb  is  bestowed.  He  who 
parts  with  self-ccmfidence,  receives  penitence  in  ex- 
change ;  he  who  parts  with  sinful  passions,  receives 
holy  desires.  There  is  thus  an  exchange  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  eeUing.  And  he  who  has  penitence  and 
holy  desires,  comes  with  these  to  God,  and  gives  them 
to  him,  which  is  represented  by  the  buying.  He  who 
thus  comes,  gives  to  God ;  yet  so  gives,  as  not  to  part 
with  that  he  has ;  and  so  buys,  that  whst  be  gives  is 
not  the  equivalent  for  what  he  receives.  He  gives  con- 
fession and  supplication,  but  still  keeps  bis  penitence 
and  holy  desires.  Yet  with  penitence  and  prayer  he 
may  he  said  to  buy  the  gift  of  God.  These  are  not  in- 
deed as  an  equivalent  for  eternal  life,  to  be  obtsioed 
through  means  of  them ;  they  do  not  enrich  God  to 
whom  they  are  given,  as  the  man  is  enriched  by  whst 
he  receives.  Buying  by  exchanging  equivalents,  whether 
coin  or  kind,  does  not  exactly  indicate  what  is  hoe  in- 
volved. And  yet  the  analogy  is  sufficiently  dose  to 
make  it  serviceable  for  illustration ;  and  so  it  may  be 
said  that  the  man  who  finds  the  hid  treasure  buys  it 
from  the  proprietor  of  the  whole.  Without  penitene^ 
and  prayer  and  faith,  the  treasure  cannot  be  acquired ; 
and  yet  so  far  are  these  from  being  equivalents,  that 
eternal  life  is  ever  the  gift  of  God,  the  pledge  of  grace. 
One  point  more  needs  to  be  pondered— thst  is,  the 
fact  that  the  purchaser  is  here  said  to  seS  oS  that  kt 
hath,  in  order  to  secure  the  treasure.  In  this  we  hare 
indication  of  the  inherent  value  of  the  tieasure,  for  thia 
complete  surrender  is  sanctioned  1^  God,  and  is  beze 
set  forth  to  admiration.    In  tiie  willingness  to  make  tba 
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sumwder  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  token  of  the 
absorbing  eamestoesa  of  him  who  has  made  the  dia- 
coveij,  aod  deaiies  to  become  poeseesorof  tbe  traasnie. 
He  will  part  with  eveiythiDgelBe  lather  than  part  with 
thia.   If  be  only  have  thia  be  will  aooount  himself  richer 
thaa  he  should,  if,  by  some  unexampled  turn  of  events, 
he  hsd  beoome  lord  of  the  world  itsell    Id  his  ejres  no 
gain  would  oompensate  for  the  loM  ef  'this  matchless 
treasQxe ;  no  price  would  be  too  high  to  pay,  that  it 
might  be  bis  own.    But  let  us  see  that  we  rightly  under- 
stand what  is  intended  by  this  selling  of  all  that  one 
lias.   In  connection  with  this  pssssge  the  Bible  reader 
is  at  once  reminded  of  the  words  addressed  to  the  young 
man  who  had  great  riches :  *'  Sell  all  that  thou  bast, 
aad  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in 
heaven.**    Nevertheless  the  recollection  in  this  oonnec- 
tion  would  be  entirely  misleading.    In  that  particular 
case  the  command  to  part  with  wealth  was  directed  to 
something  special,  and  did  not  convey  a  universal  re- 
quirement on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  saved. 
The  young  man  was  summoned  to  give  up  his  wealth, 
oot  for  the  sake  of  the  money,  but  on  account  of  the 
loTC  of  it,  which  hindered  the  reception  of  the  greater 
blessing    And  when  from  tbe  special  we  pass  to  what 
is  the  common  requirement  of  God's  Word,  it  is  dear 
that  men  generally  are  not  called  upon  to  part  with 
mon^,  any  more  than  with  health,  or  with  life  itself, 
in  order  to  obtain  spiritual  life.    God  may,  indeed,  in 
distinct  cases,  summon  a  man  to  part  with  any  one  of 
these,  for  tbe  sake  of  everiasting  good,  but  in  such 
instances  the  call  comes  through  tbe  events  of  provi- 
dence, as  the  words  of  command  were  addressed  to  the 
young  man.    But  the  common  demands  are  those  made 
Iniown  in  the  Word,  and  these  are  certainly  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  require  that  men  shall  part,  with  all 
other  good  in  order  tp  become  partakers  of  the  highest 
good. 

To  interpret  aright  the  selling  of  all  that  a  man  has, 
we  must  consider  what  a  man  is  required  to  part  with 
in  Older  to  obtain  everlasting  life,  what  he  receives  in 
exchange,  and  what  God  accepts  from  the  man  who 
comes  desiring  to  have  the  treasure  as  his  own.    As  the 
hngiom  established  by  grace  is  within  a  man,  and 
idtogether  spiritual  in  character,  externals  in  themselves 
considered  are  of  no  account,  and  are  regarded  only  as 
connected  with  the  spiritual.     Worldly  substance  in 
greatest  store  could  not  purchase  the  kingdom,    "  With- 
out money,  and  without  price,"  this  purchase  must  be 
effected.    The  requirements  in  this  case  are  spiritual 
To  obtain  tbe  spiritual  life  which  God  gives,  man  must 
part  with  all  that  he  has  previously  regarded  as  precious. 
Something  to  trust  in  man  must  have,  and  if  it  be  not 
God's  grace,  it  must  be  such  personal  goodness  as  he 
can  witb  any  semblance  of  warrant  regard  as  his  own. 
But  sucb  goodness  is  held  precariously  as  a  ground  of 
confidence.     It  has  enough  of  worth  to  keep  up  the 
delusive  trust  in  it,  as  if  it  were  enduring  and  sufficient 
And  yet  it  is  held  with  a  disturbing  consciousness  of 
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imperfection  and  inconsistency  which  awakens  appre- 
hension lest  discredit  be  thrown  on  the  currency  of  what 
has  hitiierto  been  esteemed.  And  when  the  discovery 
of  Bible  treasure  is  made— treasure  which  God  has  con- 
cealed there  to  reward  man's  searching— the  apprehen- 
sions lest  discredit  be  thrown  on  the  fancied  treasure 
already  in  possession  are  all  confirmed.  A  sight  of  tbe 
hid  treasure  convinces  the  finder  of  its  unspeakable 
superiority  to  all  that  he  has  hitherto  reckoned  his  own. 
The  righteousness  which  he  possesses  has  no  such  value 
as  that  which  God  has  laid  up  in  store,  to  be  freely  sold 
to  all  who  would  be  owners  of  such  treasure.  So  con- 
vinced is  the  man  of  this,  that  he  will  part  with  all  he 
has  in  order  to  secure  the  other.  And  so  needfUl  is  this, 
as  the  condition  of  acquiring  that  other,  that  he  at  once 
resolves  upon  his  course,  and  carries  it  into  execution. 
Such  surrender  of  self-righteousness  is  indeed  a  spiritual 
necessity  in  the  case.  Sdf-righteousness  cannot  be  re- 
tained while  the  righteousness  of  grace  is  received.  The 
sale  of  the  one  is  needfiil  for  the  purchase  of  the  other. 
But  in  matters  spiritual  this  implies  a  double  transaction. 
He  who  seeks  to  be  owner  of  the  righteousness  which  is 
by  grace  must  indeed  part  with  the  righteousness  which 
is  his  own.  But  this  poorer  possession,  with  which  he 
must  part,  he  cannot  offer  to  God  as  purchase  money 
for  that  which  he  seeks  to  obtain.  Not  merely  because 
the  purchaser  cannot  offer  the  less  valuable  as  the  price 
of  the  more  valuable,  but  because  such  righteousness 
could  not  be  offered  to  God  at  all,  and  could  not  be 
accepted  by  him.  Such  an  alloy  cannot  be  received  into 
the  heavenly  treasury.  The  evil  has  been  so  fused  with 
the  good  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  what  in  itself 
could  have  acceptance.  The  evil  mixture  renders  the 
whole  worthless,— yea,  even  worse  than  that,— so  offen- 
sive that  the  Scriptures  have  described  all  our  righteous- 
ness as  ''filthy  rags."  Thus,  in  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  a  man  must  part  with  all  that  he  has,  and  must 
cast  it  out  as  lifeless.  And  yet  this  giving  away  of  what 
be  cannot  keep,  and  of  what  he  is  glad  to  be  done  with, 
has  so  much  the  character  of  selling  it,  that  he  somehow 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  equivalent  which  can 
be  honoured  in  the  courts  of  heaven.  The  penitence, 
which  is  lamentation  for  the  past;  the  emptiness,  which 
is  the  sense  of  the  soul's  great  need;  the  longing,  which 
is  a  new  desire  after  a  higher  good;— are  all  of  them 
tokens  of  poverty,  all  of  them  acknowledgments  of 
inability  to  purchase  what  is  so  greatly  needed.  Yet 
are  these  the  conditions  which  God  makes  account  of  in 
handing  over  the  field  with  its  treasure  to  the  man  who 
appears  to  seek  it,  and  who  yet  cannot  offer  any  equiva- 
lent for  what  he  receives.  In  acknowledgment  of  these 
as  existing  in  the  soul,  yet  altogether  of  his  own  grace, 
everlasting  life  is  conferred  on  the  suppliant.  Thus 
does  it  come  out  true  that  man  parts  with  all  he  has  in 
order  to  buy  the  great  treasure;  yet  God  gives  it  alto- 
gether in  the  exercise  of  his  favour.  ''  By  grace  are  ye 
saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God." 
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Hli  senranta  iIiaII  Mxre  him :  and  thej  shall  aee  bis  face;  and  his  nama  Aall  be  In  their  forakeada.' 


IS  remarkable  how  little  Scriptare 
gives  us  to  satisfy  onr  yearnings  after 
some  positive  and  definite  knowledge 
of  our  future  condition.  The  eternal 
state  of  the  redeemed  is  desciibed  to  us,  when 
described  at  all,  ehieflj  by  n^atives.  "  No  pain/' 
"  no  crying,"  **  no  curse,"  **  no  night," — all  these, 
with  many  another  blessed  "  no,"  "  never,"  "  not 
any  more,"  have  soothed  the  hearts  of  the 
mourners  for  well-nigh  two  thousand  yean. 

Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this.  The  most 
obvious  is  that  such  negative  assurances  are  more 
intelligible  to  us  than  any  positive  ones  could 
be.  Our  experiences  of  pain  are  usually  far 
more  frequent  and  intense  than  our  experiences 
of  joy.  For  ten— we  might  almost  say  for  a 
hundred — who  are  competent  to  tell  us  what 
sorrow,  and  pun,  and  crying  mean,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  one  who  attaches  any  very  definite 
idea  to  such  words  as  ''fulness  of  joy,"  and 
"  pleasures  for  evermore."  ^  If  we  were  to  meet 
a  great  joy  now,"  says  the  writer  of  a  clever  and 
cheerful  volume  of  social  essays,  "  we  suspect  it 
would  make  us  very  ilL^  And  probably  his 
suspicions  would  be  shared  by  many,  indeed  by 
most,  who  have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  eariy 
youth,  if  we  except  those  only  who  know  the  mys- 
tery of  purely  Christian  joy — joy  in  the  Lord. 
.  But  a  deeper  cause  than  the  poverty  of  our 
present  experience  may  be  found  for  this  striking 
peculiarity  in  Gkxi's  way  of  dealing  with  us  about 
our  future.  The  litde  light  he  has  seen  fit  to 
throw  upon  what  lies  within  the  veil  seems  pur- 
posely economdzedy  all  the  objects  there  except 
one  being  left  in  shadow,  just  that  upon  that  one 
our  eyes^  our  thoughts,  our  affections  may  rest 
without  distraction.  We  are  taught  to  look  not 
so  much  to  a  place  or  a  state  as  to  a  Person.  The 
promise  to  which  the  heart  is  meant  to  cling 
most  fondly  is  this :  "  I  will  come  again,  and 
receive  you" — not  unto  heaven,  unto  paradise, 
unto  blessedness,  or  even  unto  peace,  but — "  unto 

MYSELF." 


But  in  the  text  chosen  for  oar  motto  we  bsTe 
three  distinct,  positive  assurances  abont  oar 
futur&  For  this  reason,  though  not  for  this 
alone,  it  may  be  an  interesting  task  to  examine 
it  Still,  be  it  observed  that  these  positive  siite- 
ments,  no  less  than  the  negative  ones,  are  designed 
to  turn  our  thoughts  rather  to  the  Person  thin  to 
the  place  or  the  state.  One  word  alone — one  bnef 
but  most  important  word — occurs  alike  in  aD 
three :  "  JTti^" — His  servants,  EUs  fao^  His  name: 

We  have  here  decided  for  na^  ia  two  short 
words,  the  momentous  question,  Who  mre  to  he 
the  heirs  of  the  blessedness  described  1  "Ser- 
vants." But  this  alone  would  not  do,  since  til 
mankind  are  servantsi  and  they  ''who  boast  the 
loudest  of  their  freedom  often  the  lowest  and 
most  abject  ones.  We  have  no  choice  whetktr 
we  wili  serve ;  our  only  choice  is  tohom  we  will 
serve.  We  are  servants  of  God  and  Christ,  or  of 
sel^  sin,  and  Satan.  Therefore  we  are  told  that 
it  is  Hii  servants,  and  none  beside^  who  shall  one 
day  enter  in  where  they  serve  hiniy  see  his  fitee, 
and  have  Ms  name  in  their  foreheads. 

In  f  act^  it  is  only  his  servants  who  are  likely  to 
care  even  to  unravel  and  examine  »this  threefold 
cord  of  blessing,  still  less  to  possess  it  Many 
promises  there  are  which  prove  natorally  attxactire 
even  to  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  to  long  for  a 
state  where  there  shall  be  no  more  pain,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  crying.  We  fear  Bunyan's  words  are 
too  sadly  true  :  "  I  think  of  God  and  heaven,  aad 
desire  them,"  says  Ignorance.  "  So  do  many  that 
are  never  like  to  come  there,**  Christian  answers. 
But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  threefold  promise 
that  only  those  for  whom  it  is  intended  loz^  to 
inherit  it     Here  it  is  true  that 

**  wishing  moulds  in  daj,  what  Ufa 
Carrel  in  tb«  marble  reaL" 

He  who  longs  for  these  things  has  in  that  very 
longing  the  strongest  pledge  and  assurance  tlut 
they  shall  be  one  day  his. 

What  are  the  three  greatest  sorrows  of  Christ's 
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trae  aervaat  heie }  That  he  cannot  aerve  him  as 
he  ought;  that  he  Htos  more  or  leas  9t  a  ^listanee 
from  him ;  and  that  the  likenesa  of  iniii,  wlikh 
he  woold  fidn  Teflect»  ia  marted  and  blotted. 
What  are  hia  tiiree  greatest  deBiies  1  To  aerre 
hun  perf eedy ;  to  aee  him  perfwtiy ;  ta  be  like 
him  perfectly.  What,  then,  a»  the  thvee  aapoeme 
ineffiible  joya  after  which  his  apirit  yearns,  jbr 
wliiciL  hia  soiil  thirateth  and  his  fleeli  loageidi  in 
a  dry  and  thiisty  land,  where  ao  water  is? 
Suzely  these :  perfect  aervice ;  full  communion ; 
^otlesa  HA^«»f>«^ 

Which  is  the  greatest  and  best  of  these  ^ 
Truly  to  see  his  face — ^the  foil  perfection  of  com- 
munion. Well  has  1^  Spirit  placed  it  here,  in 
the  centre,  as  the  piTot  upon  which  the  others 
turn.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  also  the  first  and 
the  Iast|  the  mainspring  of  service,  and  its  exceed- 
inggreat  reward;  the  rootof  holiness,  and  its  crown. 

The  mainspnng  of  service;  for  service  that 
does  m>t  follow  communion  and  grow  out  of  it, 
ia  not  true  service — it  is  only  work.  "  All  work," 
it  haa  beoi  well  said,  ^'  ia  not  aervice ;  and  idl 
service  is  not  work.^'  It  often  happens  that  those 
attempt  to  work  in  tiie  Master's  vineyaid  who 
have  never  been  liiied  by  him,  who  haye  never 
Been  his  face  or  heard  his  voice.  Such  are  not 
his  servants,  and  they  cannot  expect  that  he  wOl 
acknowledge  or  reward  them.  Bather  will  he 
say,  **  I  never  knew  yon." 

Here  aome  one  may  plead,  *'  It  ia  true,  alas ! 
that  I  have  never  yet  heard  his  voice  or  seen  his 
face.  But  I  am  seeking  him  with  my  whole 
heart ;  and  whUst  seeking  him,  may  I  not  work 
for  him  %  "  Undoubtedly  you  may.  As  Pascal 
sajra,  ^  Thou  wonldst  not  be  seeking  him,  if  he 
had  not  already  found  thee."  And  though  you 
know  it  not^  yon  have  heard  his  voice.  Tou  have 
beard  it  saying,  "  Seek  my  face ; "  and  if  your 
heart  responds,  ^  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek  I " 
you  shall  yet  see  that  face  in  righteousness,  to 
your  soul's  exceeding  joy. 

Perhi^  a  still  more  common  case  is  that  of 
the  true  savant  who  Juu  seen  the  Master's  face, 
who  has  been  hired  by  him,  and  despatched  to  his 
appointed  place  with  the  blessed  charge, ''  Son,  go 
work  to-day  in  my  vineyard."  But  as  the  day 
wears  on,  the  servant  is  "  busy  here  and  there," 
and  he  leaves  his  first  love,  and  loses  the  con- 


acioQaneBS  of  hia  ICaater's  pveaeneei  His  aoul 
forgets  its  resting-place ;  and  there  is  little  joy  or 
nene,  iieoauae  there  ia  littie  or  bo  eonaeioos  oom- 
ounuon.  Perhaps  even  he  doabta  that  he  was 
ever  hired ;  he  forgets  that  he  was  purged  from 
hia  old  sins ;  and  loses  the  senae  of  belonging  to 
Chriat  at  jdL 

Ought  service  then  to  cease,  mitil  eommunion 
is  restored  !  No ;  for  service  is  obedience.  The 
command,  ^  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard," 
remains :  it  is  not  abrogated.  The  son  who  ^  after- 
wards repented  and  went"  may  well  have  dug 
the  field  and  pruned  the  vinea  that  day  with  a 
heavy  heart  He  may  well  have  felt  not  quite 
at  peace  until  he  looked  his  father  in  the  face 
again,  and  heard  his  assurance  that  he  had  for- 
given his  rude  nndutiful  word.  Yet  we  know 
that  he  was  ri^t,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  about 
Ms  JEather's  work. 

If  therefore  I  am  a  son,  though  an  undutiful 
one,  let  me  without  delay,  even  as  at  the  first, 
^  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,"  and  seek  the  re- 
newed assurance  of  his  forgiving  love;  but  let 
me  not^  because  for  the  present  I  lack  that  assur- 
ance, pause  in  the  work  he  haa  given  me  to  do. 
See  the  advice  addressed  to  the  solitary  and 
mooming  bride,  Canticles  L  7,  8.  It  is  in  going 
forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  and  feeding 
her  kids  beside  the  shepherds'  tents,  that  she 
will  find  again  that  which  ahe  has  forfeited  by 
her  unfaithfulness. 

But^  after  all,  the  more  our  service  springs 
from  actual  and  pres^it  communion,  the  more 
true,  perfect,  and  acceptable  service  it  is.  ^'  At 
Thy  feet  my  work  I  do,'*  is  the  language  at  once 
of  the  happy  child  and  of  the  faithful  servant. 
No  work  is  half  so  well  done  as  the  work  that  is 
done  there ;  for  Christ's  presence  makes  the  heart 
that  dwells  in  it  very  calm,  very  happy,  very 
strong,  very  wise.  And  hereafter  the  exceeding 
great  reward  promised  to  the  faithful  servant  is 
just  this,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

But  communion  is  also  the  root  of  holiness 
and  its  crown.  '^They  shall  see  His  face,  and 
His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads."  The 
^  name"  in  Scripture  frequently  means  the  charac- 
ter ;  but  here  the  allusion  seems  to  be  rather  to 
the  brand  or  mark  by  which  ownership  was 
designated  and  attested.     It  is  like  the  passing 
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under  the  rod  for  the  flocky  spoken  of  hy  Ezekiel 
(XX.  87). 

There  are  two  places^  in  either  of  which  this 
mark  of  ownership  may  he  set  We  are  told 
that  the  heast  like  a  lamh,  which  spake  as  a 
dragon,  caused  all  men  to  receive  a  mark  in  their 
right  hands  or  in  their  foreheads.  Now,  it  wonld 
be  possible  to  conceal  a  mark  in  the  right  hand : 
no  one  but  the  person  marked  might  know  any- 
thing abont  it — at  leasts  for  a  long  time  it  might 
pass  unnoticed.  But  a  mark  on  the  forehead 
would  be  yisible  to  all,  even  to  the  most  casual 
and  careless  observer. 

Christ's  servants  bear  his  mark  upon  them 
both  in  the  hand  and  on  the  forehead.  There  is 
a  secret  mark,  known  only  to  the  Giver  and  re- 
ceiver, answering  to  the  *'  white  stone,  which  no 
man  knoweth  save  he  that  receiveth  it"  But 
there  is  also  a  mark  on  the  forehead,  known  and 
read  of  all  men— a  sign  by  which  all  may  take 
knowledge  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus.  This 
is  his  *'  name" — his  likeness — "  righteousness 
and  true  holiness."  I^  even  here,  we  have  any 
measure  of  that  likeness,  it  is  because  we  have 
been  with  him,  because  we  have  seen  his  feice  by 
faith.  '*  We  all,  with  open  fiice,  beholding  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  gloiy  to  gloiy,  as  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord.''  The  beholding  of  him 
by  faith  is  the  means  whereby  the  Spirit  trans- 
forms us  into  his  image.  And  the  beholding  of 
him  in  glory  will  finish  the  work  of  transfor- 
mation. "  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in 
righteousness ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
with  thy  likeness."  "  We  shall  be  like  him,  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.'' 

Thus  these  two  promises — *'  They  shall  serve 
him,"  *'  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads" — 
look  to  and  depend  upon  that  grand  centre 
promise,  '^  They  shall  see  his  face."  Service  and 
holiness  rest  upon  communion.  But  what  is 
communion  1  The  word  is  often  vaguely  used, 
and,  we  fear,  imperfectly  comprehended.  Some 
use  it  as  if  it  meant  simply  prayer.  Now,  all 
true  prayer  is  certainly  communion ;  but  all  com- 
munion is  not  prayer.  A  child  may  be  holding 
communion  with  a  parent  at  many  seasons  when 
he  is  not  asking  him  to  give  him  something; 
nay,  I^e  may  be  in  veiy  true  and  deep-felt  com- 


munion with  him  many  a  time  when  but  few 
words — ^perhaps  no  words  at  all— ar^  passing  be- 
tween them. 

It  would  often  help  us  to  the  better  under- 
standing of  spiritual  mysteries  if  we  would  use 
our  earthly  affections  ais  the  types  and  shadows 
of  them  they  were  meant  to  be.  We  can  most 
of  us  understand,  without  elaborate  definition, 
what  is  meant  by  communion  with  our  dearest 
friends  on  earth.  If,  however,  words  mud  be 
ft)und  for  it,  we  may  call  it  the  intercoone  d 
love.  It  is  seeing  eye  to  eye,  meeting  heart  to 
heart,  feeling  soul  to  soul.  There  may  be  lore 
without  it— deep,  strong  love — ^though  there  can- 
not be  the  full  enjoyment  of  love.  There  is 
bitter,  cruel  falsehood  in  the  poet's  words— 

"  Child  and  ptfent  9carct  rtgrtt 
When  they  put — rtnogvn  yvt" 

Child  and  parent,  husband  and  wife,  brother  and 
sister,  may  live  and  die  ^'  strangers  yet"  in  point 
of  communion,  and  yet  may  have  loved  eacb 
other  with  a  love  most  true,  most  faithful,  most 
profound  ;  such  love  as  many  waters  cannot 
quench,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it  Bat 
upon  such  love  as  that  there  rests  the  corse  and 
the  shadow  of  the  fall — the  curse  of  incompl^ 
ness,  the  shadow  of  the  grave.  Well  if  it  be 
redeemed  from  the  curse  and  the  shadow  hy  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesas  ;  and  if  those 
who  learn  to  take  it  meekly  and  thankfully,  as 
the  best  thing  GU)d  has  seen  fit  to  give  them 
upon  earth,  can  look  forward  to  that  meeting- 
place  where  perfect  communion  with  him  will 
involve  and  secure  perfect  communion  with  each 
other  in  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  conunuaioa 
with  our  earthly  friends  is  oar  imperfect  com- 
prehension o^  and  consequent  imperfect  sympatic 
with,  each  other.  The  degree,  therefore^  to  which 
we  enjoy  communion  with  Christ  will  probably 
depend  in  great  measure  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  realize  his  perfect  knowledge  of  tis>  as  well  as 
his  perfect  love  to  us.  If  we  add  a  strong  and 
abiding  sense  of  his  continual  presence,  we  have 
the  essential  features  of  communion.  Perhaps  it 
has  never  been  more  beautifully  described  than 
in  those  words  of  the  Fbalmist :  "  So  foolish  was 
I,  and  ignorant:  I  was  as  a  beast  before  thee. 
Nevertheless"  (in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  my 
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folly,  ignorance,  baseness) — "  neverUielesSy  I  am 

eontifloally  with  thee :  thoa  hast  holden  me  by 

mj  right  hand.    Thou  sh^t  guide  me  with  thy 

coansel,  and  afterward  receive  me  into  glory. 

Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  theel   and  there 

is  nonQ  upon  ^arth  that  I  desire  beside  thee. 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  iaileth:  but  Ood  is  the 

strength  of  my  heart>  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

The  soul  that  lives  in  the  realization  of  all  this 

wili  speak  often  and  much  to  him,  "  Thou ''  and 

"Thee"  will  come  naturally  to  the  lips;  and 

oiten — ^nay,  continually — will  hear  him  speak,  by 

his  Word,  his  ordinances,  his  providence,  his 

S]^mty  "  guiding  with  his  counsel.'' 

The  promise,  '^  They  shall  see  his  fiace,*'  implies 

then,  in  the  first  place,  the  full,  perfect^  and  con- 

tbual  enjoyment  of  this  spiritual  conununion. 

Bat  we  doubt  not  it  implies  something  more.    It 

has  a  plain  and  literal  signification,  which  we 

ought  not  to  overlook    He  whom  we  hope  to  see 

is  "  very  God,"  but  "very  man"  also.  That  human 

uatare,  soul  and  body,  dear  "  human  hands  and 

lips  and  eyes,"  which  for  our  sakes  he  assumed,  he 

keeps,  and  shall  keep  for  ever.    And  it  is  amongst 

the  Christian's  fondest  hopes  that  one  day  his 

eyes  shall  rest  upon  that  human  face,  and  he 

shall  hear   the  words   of  welcome  firom  those 

haman  lips.      Does  not  this  thought  thrill  our 

hearts  with  joy  almost  too  keen  for  us  to  bear  in 

our  present  state  ) 

Moreover,  it  sets  our  minds  at  rest  upon  one 


point,  often  discHSsed,-— the  place  or  locality  of 
heaven.  Christ's  human  body  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  matter,  and  occupies  space.  There  is 
some  definite  plac^  known  to  Gknl  and  to  the  glo- 
rified saints,  where  he  is;  and  where  he  is,  there 
is  heaven,  and  there  shall  also  his  servants  be.  We 
know  no  more  than  this,  and  we  need  no  more. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  this  conclusion, — Perfect 
service,  full  communion,  spotless  holiness,  are  the 
three  chief  joys  of  heaven.  They  are  joys  which 
we  may  begin  to  taste  here ;  nay,  which  we  mmt 
begin  to  taste,  or  we  shall  be  incapable  of  tasting 
them  hereafter.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those 
who  are  most  diligently  serving  him,  most  con- 
stantly living  in  his  presence^  most  earnestly 
seeking  conformity  to  his  image  while  here  below, 
are  the  best  prepared,  when  he  shall  call  them  to 
the  place  where  he  is,  to  "  pass  in  there  calmly  with 
ease  and  naturalness,  as  those  who  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose." 

Novalis  tells  us,  in  words  often  quoted,  that  we 
are  less  dazzled  by  the  light  on  awaking  when  we 
have  been  dreaming  of  bright  objects.  Let  our 
dreams  then,  during  the  dark  night  of  time,  be  of 
Him  who  is  the  light  of  that  city,  which  needs  no 
sun  nor  moon  to  enlighten  it^  so  that  we  shall 
awaken  there  with  no  sudden  shock  of  surprise, 
no  sense  of  being  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  at 
home  at  once  and  for  ever,  where  his  servants 
serve  him,  where  they  see  his  face,  and  his  name 
is  in  their  foreheads.  D.  a. 
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BB  the  name  of  Una,  Miss  Nightingale 
introdaced  to  the  readers  of  Oood  Words^ 
some  three  years  ago,  the  saintly  life  and 
martyr-like  death  of  one  vho  seemed  to 
approach  very  near  indeed  to  the  feminine  ideal  of  holi- 
ness and  parity.  Her  memoir  has  now  been  published 
by  her  sister,  and  in  its  deeply  attractive  pages  we  can 
read  the  life  of  one  who,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.  '^  If 
a  name  written  in  heaven — written  on  the  hearts  of 
handreds  of  God's  poor— written  in  the  annals  of  all 
that  is  most  self-sacrificing  and  self-devoted— written 
c<n  lives  that  will  for  ever  bear  the  impress  of  her  oom- 
ttfinionship, — if  this  be  worth  having,  she  bad  this;  and, 
detter  still,  she  had  the  only  thing  she  cared  for,  Qod's 
ipj.roval  and  blessing."  The  simple  story  of  the  lifs  of 
igiies  Elizabeth  Jones  divides  itself  naturally,  after  her 
itrly  yean:,  from  1832  till  1865^  into  her  various  spheres 


of  labour :  Fahan,  in  the  County  of  Derry,  where  she 
was  in  private  the  attentive  sister  and  daughter,  in 
public,  tl}e  district  visitor  andBible-reader;KaiBerswerth, 
where  she  became  the  obedient  pupil,  and  then,  with 
much  diffidence,  the  hospital  superintendent ;  London, 
where  she  was  manager  of  the  "  Missing  Link"  Mission, 
then  the  << Nightingale  probationer"  at  St  Thomas's,  and 
the  lady-superintendent  of  the  QreatKorthem  Hospital; 
finally  Liverpool,  where,  as  the  lady  matron  of  the  work- 
house, she  closed  her  three  years'  ministiy  in  a  fatal 
typhus  fever. 

Agnes  Jones  seemed  to  have  a  rare  combination  of 
the  finest  Christian  and  womanly  characteristics.  She 
had  a  power  of  will,  exemplified  in  anecdotes  that  re- 
mind us  of  Emily  Bront6;  an  industry  which  triumphed 
wonderfully  over  the  original  slowness  of  her  intellect; 
a  delicate  sensitiveness  which  throws  into  stronger  re- 
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Ikf  the  iatense  8eil-eMU|MitwAkb  aliB  mart  lunremiid* 
to  MsocUte  80  ireeljr  with  all  rlimfi;  uiaitk^B  love  of 
Datare,  vbich  seemed  almost  the  onlj  zeorealioQ  she 
allowed  herself;  a  singular  power  of  influeiieiqg  othera; 
and  a  deep  ferrent  love  for  her  ikmity  and  a  select 
oirde  of  Mke-nunded  friends.  80  far  for  the  woman:  as 
for  the  GhrittMD,  she  haddstnatof  idl;  Mkeagtregre 
for  her  own  failings;  dedsion  of  dbuaetev  whemrer 
principle  was  involved;  a  keen  desire  to  be  instaat  in 
season  and  out  of  season  in  sowing  the  divine  word  which 
conquered  the  deep  reserve  of  her  natnral  character; 
and,  above  aD,  a  singular  patience  and  gnhmission  to  the 
leadings  of  the  diviiie  wilL 

Her  mother  was  hem  in  Iieland;  and  bar  eager  de* 
sire  was  alwaja  to  da  good  ia  that  land.  Her  fothei'a 
death  in  1850  recalled  her  from  scbod  at  Stratford-oa- 
Avon,  and  snddenty  developed  her  into  womanhood.. 
On  the  removal  of  the  fiunily  to  Dnbliny  the  good  seed 
watered  by  her  liitbei^a  anzioaB  prayers  now  seened  to 
Jevelop,  and  the  cenfirmatioii  class  became  to  her,  as  to 
so  many  £^isoopaliana,  the  pathway  to  Christ  and  him 
crucified.  Her  instructor  was  Dr.  Gregg,  now  Bishop  of 
Corky  whose  "clear  gospel  teaching  and  earnest  personal 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  young  awoke  new  desires  after 
God."  Strengthened  in  her  inner' life  by  her  coDfirma- 
tiott,  in  her  fomily  routine  by  tiM  almost  too  stem  self- 
discipline  that  we  find  tnces  of  in  her  jowmal,  she  began 
by  classes  for  the  poor  to  lead  others  to  Jesus.  A  tout 
to  Paris  in  1853  introduced  her  to  deaconesses;  and  » 
visit  to  Kaiserswerth,  where  she  met  Pastor  Riedner, 
awoke  ap&seiea  fernarse-training  which  for  many  years 
only  in  the  pages  of  her  journal  expressed  itself;  for  she 
always  felt  thai  her  iist  datiea  were  te  the  httk  heue- 
dzde. 

At  Bonn  she  was  much  impressed  by  Dr.  Graham;  at 
Geneva,  by  M.  Malan;  and  with  a  character  fully  de- 
veloped, though  not  as  yet  by  trials  **  polished  for  the 
Master^s  use/'  she  retomed  to  "  the  dear  old  home"  at 
Fahan,  on  Lough  Swilly,  in  1856.  Her  life  here,  as 
traced  in  journals  and  letters,  lasted  for  four  yeam  only; 
but  here  all  her  aflfections  centred  in  life,  and  here,  as 
is  fitting,  she  now  sleepa  in  death.  Her  itady  of  the 
Scriptures  seema  to  have  been  most  thorough  and  minute ; 
she  found  rich  strcMis  of  spiritaal  comfort  evea  m  the 
mystic  imagciy  of  Ezekiel's  vistone;  she  seemed  te  fee) 
herself  called  aad  trmned,  like  the  prophets  of  sidy  for 
active  use  in  her  Maatei's  vmeyatd.  It  wee  thie  daily 
liviag  on  Scriptore  food  thaft  gave  her  sock  tendenew 
aoMng  the  sick,  sach  tact  in  diffieiilt  eases,  sucb 
pradence  in  the  year  ef  the  revival  excitement.  In  thie 
quiet  way  she  might  have  spent  her  life,  bad  not  a 
singular  providence  sent  her  at  last  to  the  heme  el  ber 
secret  hopes  and  psayersu 

Kaisenwerth  seems  te  bare  done  her  good  dkiefly 
indirectly.  In  the  habila  of  menial  work  and  nursHig 
probation  during  aa  eight  mantW  lesideBce  here»  she 
says  she  learned  the  great  leans  of  impKdt  obedience. 
But  use  is  tempted  to  ask.  Did  Agoes  Jones  need  sach 


a  lesson  at  aH  ?  Was  it  not  ratiier  the  fiMi  tbat  her 
habita  of  nhniamoD  here  afaiOBi  JBcresaed  that  fiedio^ 
of  distrust  in  her  own  dwiscf  i'a^  pawer  that  oosmsi  oat 
so  strongly  in  some  of  hcr^tten?  However  this  maj  be, 
she  did  the  Lonfs  work  there ;  perceived  that  otbes 
besides  Irish  and  English  evangelicals  could  serve  m 
oae  spirit  a  coibbmb  mastfr  and  ■  by  kanuDg  tb? 
German  laagaagB,  waa  aUe^  aa  London  and  LiTerpcd 
afterwards,  to  pnach  the  vesd  eC  taoth  to  msaj  wbo 
would  have  died  untaught 

Her  own  opinion  on  the  subject  of  deaoonesses, 
developed  by  visits  to  St  Loup,  Mulhausen,  and  Stias- 
bmg  in  1862,  whidt  are  described  in  t&e  appendix,  nij 
thus  be  summed  up:  ^  lfi6),  ^ThetraoiBigsfccnneis 
invaluable ;  hot  I  shoald  sef  that^  taking  a  desconos 
and  another  Christiaa  of  the  same  standing  in  fnoe 
and  training,  the  latter  might  do  aamuch  as  the  forner ; 
the  only  thing  is  the  training  both  in  outward  aod 
spiritual  things."  And  on  the  other  side :  (p.  312},  ''The 
temptataooB  m  ooonnaiutiee  are  to  jealousy  and  enij ; 
and  yet  perhaps  one  fcek  both  oae^a  own  power,  ind 
what  one  lacks  more  strongly  than  in  independent  voii. 
I  think  too  there  is  not  the  same  daily  and  honiK 
difficulty  about  what  is  one's  duty  and  work,  which 
many  shrink  from  and  meet  by  doing  nothing.  Those 
who  persevere  leant  in  the  school  of  mistakes;  in- 
valuaUCy  bat  slow  tmining;  I  long,  however,  for  s  oKse 
royal  road  for  BMUiy  ardent  bat  weak  ones." 

In  May  1S61  she  returned  to  England,  and  for  some 
months  entered  with  much  energy  and  success  on  the 
mission  work  which  the  author  of  the  ''Book  and  its 
Story "  had  originated  m  London.    Galled  firom  this  bf 
a  sudden  journey  to  Rome  to  nnrse  her  sisto— a  joazner 
which  showed  how  much  latsat  courage  her  oatnie 
possessed— she  was  led  to  consider  what  was  the  sphere 
to  which  God  seemed  to  call  her.    Wisely  rememb^ 
words  of  Fliedne]^-that,  though  Bible  work  wst^i  the 
highest,  yet  any  one  with  an  earnest  Christian  spirit 
could  help  there,  but  in  hospital  work  there  was  a 
special  foiculty— she  began  to  ask  herself  if  she  were 
worthy  in  attainments  for  this,  and  was  at  last  led  to 
join  Miaa  Nightingale's  head  ef  training  nuises  in  9l 
Thomas's  BospitaL     Here  her  deep  ChristiaB  kf« 
easily  surmounted  the  dSfficalty  manj  ladies  fed  i& 
iatissate  associatioB  with  ansee  of  the  lower  dsMi 
She  was  truly  a  sister  te  all ;  her  firmness  of  nene  tns 
developed  in  the  operating-room— her  Gbrmtisi  espen- 
eace  \fs  the  death-bed ;  aad  at  bet  she  bad  ta/jo^ 
oonfideace  in  herself  te  become  a  hu^^-auperintendeci 
She  entered  the  Gieai  Jfortiiem   Hoapital  in  that 
capacity  in  1869 ;  bert  here,  alas  f  her  consdentioassess 
alaieet  sacrifieed  her  life.    Her  oidy  h<rfiday  for  msnj 
nMBtha  was  aa  eeeasienal  Christian  reonioa  at  Banet; 
and  ia  her  new  sphere  she  had  to  watch  personally  ovET 

aO  the  meet  critical  cases,  owing  to  a  lack  of  pn^pff 
nanes.  £he  tetamed  home  to  Irefand,  deaf^  nerveless 
aad  depressed,  in  1994;  hot  her  eager  spirit  9^ 
strengthened  the  finail  body  in  a  few  montiis*  repesa,  aci 
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though  with  mach  hesitation,  she  accepted  the  post 
round  which  her  martyr  glory  circles,  and  hecame  lady- 
superintendent  of  the  Liverpool  Workhoosft  Her 
sister  explains  simply  and  clearly  the  importance  of  this 
position.  The  workhouse  infirmary  was  stiH  an  nneored 
plague-spot ;  too  hlacl^  apparently  for  public  opinion, 
as  represented  either  by  government  commissions  or 
local  boards,  to  attempt  to  heaL  The  gnardiam  and 
vestries  were  stfll  ahnott  as  bad  aa  in  the  days  of 
"Oliver  Twist,"  when  Mr.  W.  Rathbone  proposed  to 
substitute  for  the  Mrs.  Gamps  of  the  workhouse  infir- 
maries—ez-panpers,  untrained  and  uneducated — a  party 
of  "Nightingale  nurses."  Miss  Jones  became  the 
pioneer  in  this  noUe  but  very  axduous  work ;  and  her 
success  in  it  was  warmly  attested  before  two  years  were 
out  in  enthusiastic  reports  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

The  work,  however,  was  a  very  dark  and  heavy  one. 
The  only  gleams  of  sunshine  to  the  outward  eye  were 
the  Christmas  lefoidDgs,  and  a  short  hcrfiday  in  Ireland. 
She  says  (p^  319),  "  I  have  no  time  for  letters  and  read- 
ing ;  just  one  verse  at  night"  There  is  a  most  pathetic 
entry  in  her  journal  in  July  1866 :  "  Weary,  weary.  I 
seem  to  understand  the  word  now,  for  I  am  weary,  mmd 
and  body.  I  have  been  trying  to  use  this  feeling  as  a 
plea,  and  to  aocept  the  invitations  to  the  weary,  selecting 
all  the  passages  in  wfaii^  the  word  oecmt." 

Tet  all  h«c  trouble  she  seemed  to  feel  dmwing  her 
nearer  to  the  great  shelter,  and  quotes  from  Keble's 
beautiful  poem  for  the  Wednesday  before  Easter : — 

"  That  I  from  stlf  may  mt. 
And  feel  at  heart  that  One  above. 
In  perf act  wMom,  peffeck  love, 
Ii  working  for  the  bett." 

Truly  in  this  she  had  the  charm  "which  lulled  her, 
clinging  to  her  Father's  breast,  in  perfect  rest" 

The  great  new  experience  in  this  capacity  was  the 
sin  which  everywhere  surrounded  her,— sin  in  its  darkest 
and  blackest  forms,  as  was  natorany  to  be  expected  in 
any  workhouse,  bnt  especially  in  the  Liverpool  oney  to 
which  the  scum  of  all  nations  seemed  to  gravitate. 
How  dreadful  i(x  that  pure  and  holy  nature  to  see  yotmg 
children  engrossed  "with  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  the  vilest  sins,**  to  have  wretched  criminals  brought 
in,  with  pofioemen  waiting  for  their  recovery.  Yet  amid 
such  scenes  was  her  lot ;  and  through  it  all  she  did  her 
work  patiently  and  hopefully.  Her  name,  **  the  Lady," 
became,  to  the  wildest  and  most  degraded,  a  sort  of 
talisman  to  lead  them  to  a  better  mind ;  and  over  some 
of  the  miserable  death-beds  she  could  murmur,  "  There 
retnaineth  a  rest* 

To  tnm  to  another  of  her  tronbtea    It  n  a  painfol 


task  to  review  the  errors  of  men  who,  after  her  death, 
confessed  that  "they  oould  have  little  hope  again  of 
finding  one  who  will  combine  such  a  religious  sense  of 
duty  with  such  a  rare  power  of  influencing,  under  much 
difficulty,  those  over  whom  she  was  pUced."  But  she 
confesses  more  than  once  that  she  was  exposed  to 
much  jealousy,  and  was  very  isolated.  She  missed  the 
sweet  Christian  sympathy  of  Kaiaerswerth,  the  rever- 
ential lore  of  Fahan,  the  well- trained  co-operation  of  St. 
Thonas's. 

She  saw  all  her  trials  in  their  full  light,  for  hers  was 
not  a  endeur-de-rase  nature.  She  says,  in  one  out- 
pouring of  the  heart,  "  Ko  religious  advantages  of  any 
kind;  not  mnch  teadiing  when  I  can  get  to  church, 
besides  being  shackled  in  every  way  by  my  fdk>w- 
workers."  In  this  last  clause  she  refers  to  the  great 
jealousy  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  few  noble  excep- 
tions, showed  of  her  mingling  with  their  part  of  the 
infirmary.  Qradnally  oonqaering  all  these  difiiculties, 
she  penevered  for  nearly  three  years.  At  length  a 
sudden  attack  of  typhus  laid  her  low ;  and  before  her 
mother  and  sister  were  able  to  see  her  wasted  form,  the 
sweet  and  holy  spirit  passed  away  as  calmly  and  gently 
as  it  had  lived. 

Her  funeral,  both  at  Liverpool  and  at  Fahan,  must 
have  been  » touchkig  sight  All  the  poorest  and  most 
helpless  came  out,  as  to  Doreaa  of  dd,  to  do  her  honour. 
And  her  grave  was  wreathed,  even  in  the  chill  February 
weather,  with  violets,  snowdrops,  and  primroses. 

The  memoir  is  very  simply  and  sweetly  written.  Her 
sister  had  little  to  do  but  choose  suitably  from  her 
letters  and  journals,  and  give  some  fscts  of  her  early 
life.  As  she  son^t  merely  to  pay  a  tribute  of  afiection, 
and  lead  others  to  follow  in  the  path  of  the  loved  one, 
rather  than  to  influence  boards  of  guardians,  or  direct 
public  opinion  on  deaconesses,  we  have  facts  more  than 
theories,  the  private  rather  than  the  merely  public  life  of 
Agnes  Jonesi 

There  is  little  of  direct  appeal  in  the  pages  of  the 
book,  but  we  may  quote  one  sentence  from  the  eloquent 
artide  of  Florence  Nightingale,  which  stands  ss  a  pre- 
face to  the  memoir : — 

TiCt  us  add  living  flowers  to  her  grave, '  lilies  with 
fhD  hands,'  not  fleeting  primroses,  not  dying  flowers. 
Let  vs  bringthe  work  of  our  handB,  and  our  heads,  and 
our  hearts  to  finish  her  work,  which  Qod  bad  so  blessed. 
Let  her  not  merely  rest  in  peace,  but  let  hers  be  the 
life  which  stirs  up  to  fight  the  good  fight  against  vice 
and  sin,  and  misery  and  wretchedness,  as  she  did, — the 
can  to  arms  which  she  was  ever  obeying,  Oh,  daughters 
of  God,  are  there  so  few  to  answer  1"  b.  z. 
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^yX^ntt  aiib  its  ]]l^cf0rmati0n, 

Z.-THE    NIGHT    OF    THE    PLAOABSS. 

BY  THE  BXV.  J.  A.  WTLIE^  LLIX 

Two  partiet  and  ttoo  pollida  in  the  EvaoffeliaU  Church  ti  PariM—FMC$  tkmndeiMt—JBkmB  4i  bekumtktif—Tkt  fia- 
tiandecUML  in  the  affirfuUitt^Tlu  natum  eonmiUeii-^I%e  long**  rage-^"La  LuiktroMtm  be  aatermimai9d''~^Ik 
Ikuiemant-criminari  net— The  evangdieaU  eneloeed  in  U^ne  Jteiffn  «f  Terror^The  phamtom  of  the  eixteenih  eemivf 
heeomee  the  reality  of  the  nineteenth^An  tsodm^Ite  t^tteU  on  IVoiue—  The  Doig  of  Purifleatum  on  the  21  je  of  Januarji 
1 15&5— Splendour  of  the  proceition--  The  royal  peniUnt—Bloody  inierludei^Lape  whieh  repeal  thtiMdem—Tke  21M  0/ 
January  1793— 7%«  2ltt  of  January  1871. 


[|E  come  now  to  speak  of  the  incident 
which  put  an  end  to  the  vacillationa 
of  Francis  I,  and  inaugurated  the 
era  of  martyrdoms  in  France.  The 
matter  was  not  such,  one  would  have  thought,  aa 
was  likely  to  lead  to  consequences  of  moment; 
but  the  whole  air  was  electrical,  and  a  single 
spark  sufficed  to  kindle  the  conflagration. 

In  the  young  Church  in  Paris,  there  were  two 
parties :  the  one  were  styled  the  Temporiiers, 
and  the  other  the  Scripturalists,  These  names 
sufficiently  indicate  the  leading  policy  and  charac- 
ter of  the  parties  that  bore  them.  Both  loved  the 
gospel,  and  both  were  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
reformation  of  their  native  land ;  but  in  striving 
to  promote  it,  the  one  party  was  more  disposed 
to  fix  their  eyes  on  men  in  power,  and  follow 
as  they  might  lead,  than  the  other  thought  either 
dutiful  or  safe.  Is  not  Francis,  asked  the  first 
party,  favourable  to  a  reform  of  religion)  He 
lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  showing  his  con- 
tempt for  the  monks ;  he  courts  the  company  of 
scholars  and  men  of  letters;  his  minister,  Du 
Bellay,  is  negotiating  a  league  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany;  and  these  negotiations  have 
already  borne  fruit  in  the  restoration  of  Duke 
Christopher  to  his  dominions,  and  an  accession  of 
political  power  to  the  Reformation.  Besides,  let 
us  think,  said  they,  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
Louvre,  where  we  see  councils  eveiy  day  assembl- 
ing, under  the  presidency  of  the  king,  to  discuss 
the  union  of  Christendom.  Is  not  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  the  king's  good  genius,  a  person  of  un- 
doubted piety,  and  a  tried  friend  of  the  new 
doctrines)  We  cannot  doubt  into  which  scale 
her  influence  will  be  thrown  at  this  crisis.  Let 
us  leave  the  conduct  of  this  great  afiair  in  hands 
that  are  so  well  able  to  guide  it  to  a  prosperous 


issue;  we  shall  but  spoil  all  by  obtruding  our 
counsel,  or  obstinately  insisting  on  having  the 
matter  managed  as  seema  right  to  us. 

The  other  party  in  the  Evangelical  Chnich  in 
Paris  were  bnt  little  disposed  to  ahape  their 
policy  by  the  wishes  of  the  court  Th^  did  not 
believe  that  a  monarch  so  dissolute  in  life  and 
so  irresolute  of  purpose  as  Frauds  was,  would 
labour  sincerely  for  a  reform  of  leligioa  To 
embrace  the  Pope  this  hour  and  the  German 
Protestants  the  next,  to  consign  a  Romanist  to 
the  conciergerie  to-day  and  bum  a  Lutheran  to- 
morrow, only  disgusted  them.  They  built  no 
hopes  on  the  councils  at  the  Louvre.  The  at- 
tempt to  nnite  the  Reformation  and  the  Pope 
could  end  only  in  the  destruction  of  the  gospel 
The  years  were  gliding  away;  the  Reformation 
of  France  tarried ;  they  must  wxdt  no  longer  on 
man.  A  policy  bolder  in  tone  and  baaed  on 
principle  could  alone  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Papaqr  in  Franoei 

It  was  natural  that  these  two  parties,  at  one  as  to 
ihe  end,  bnt  divided  as  regarded  the  means,  should 
look  for  advice  to  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in 
other  countries.  At  the  head  of  the  Reformers  of 
Switaerland  was  Farel,  himself  a  Frenchman, 
deei^  interested  in  the  reform  of  his  native  land, 
and  one  who  could  enter  more  fully  than  most 
into  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  two  parties  in 
PariA.  To  him  they  resolved  to  submit  the 
question.  Shoold  they  proceed  in  the  Reforma- 
tion of  France  by  thdr  customary  alow  steps,  or 
should  they  quicken  their  pace?  Such  was 
virtually  their  question. 

They  found  a  humble  Christian,  Feret  by  name, 
willing  to  be  their  meesenger.  He  departed,  and 
arriving  in  Swit^rland  found  himself  In  a  new 
world.     In  all  the  towns  and  viUages  the  altars 
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were  being  demolished,  the  idols  were  being  cast 
down,  and  the  Keformed  worship  set  uptf    'He 
could  scarce  donbt  what  the  answer  of  the  Swiss 
Reformers  would  be4o  the  ^utsMon  he  had  come 
to  put  to  them.     The  Council  of  Ministers  was 
assembled,  and  Feret  laid  before  them  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Paris  Christians,  and  craved  their 
advice  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  in  France.   The  council  decided 
that  tho  French  Protestants  should  cease  to  wait 
upon  the  movements  of  the  court,  and  that  they 
should  adopt  an  aggressive  attitude.  In  shorty  they 
counselled  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Mass — ^the  root 
of  the  evil  system  that  overshadowed  Christendom. 
Farel  was  requested  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
Mass,  to  be  published  in  France.     He  took  the 
pen  and  traced  the  lines  in  characters  of  fire. 
This  crowning  dogma  of  Borne  he  hewed  in  pieces, 
as  the  prophet  did  Agag:     Most  terrible  were  the 
blows  he  dealt  it     Its  gross  idolatry,  its  horrible 
impiety,  the  affront  it  so  daringly  offered  to  the 
Most  High,  and  the  desolation  and  ruin  it  was 
bringing  on  France,  he  denounced  in  language  of 
terrible  energy.     The  document  could  be  com- 
pared only  to  one  of  the  thunderstorms  of  the 
Alps,  where  the  red  bolts  light  up  the  whole  sky, 
and  the  mountains  and  valleys  are  shaken  by  the 
awful  reverberations. 

Farel's  paper  was  headed,  *'Trae  Artides  on 
the  horrible,  great,  and  intolerable  Abuses  of  the 
Popish  Mass :  invented  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord,  and  only  Mediator 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ"    It  begins  by  taking 
^  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  the  Maes 
because  the  world  is,  and  will  be,  by  it  totally 
desolated,  ruined,  lost^  and  undone,  seeing  that 
io    it  our  Lord  is  outrageously  blasphemed,  and 
the  people  blinded  and  led  astray."    After  ci^g 
tbe  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  belief  of  the 
Fathers,  and  the  evidences  of  the  senses,  against 
tlie  dogma  he  was  denouncing,  the  author  assails 
-vritli  merciless  sarcasm  the  ceremonies  and  grim- 
aces that  attend  the  celebration  of  it^  and  goes  on 
to  pour  a  tojrent  of  terrible  invectives  upon  the 
beaci  of  popes,  cardinals,  bishops^  and  monks,  and 
'wixtds  up  by  saying,  'MVuth  is  wanting  to  them, 
tmtb  threatens  them,  truth  pursues  them,  truth 
terrifies  them,,  and  by  truth  will  their  reign  be 
<iestrpyed  for  ever." 


Written  in  the  free  air  and  amid  the  glorious 
bills  of  Switserlan^,  where  every  sight  speaks  of 
liberty  and  inspires  with  courageous  thoughts, 
and  With  the  crash  of  the  altars  of  an  idolatrous 
faith  in  Uie  ears  of  the  writer,  these  words  did 
not  seem  too  bold,  nor  the  denunciations  too 
fierce.  But  Farel  who  wrote^  and  the  other 
pastors  who  approved,  did  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
consider  that  this  terrible  manifesto  was  to  be 
published  not  in  Switzerland,  but  in  France, 
where  a  powerful  court  and  a  haughty  pdeat- 
hood  were  united  to  combat  the  Beformation.  It 
might  have  been  foreseen  that  such  a  publication, 
breathing  a  defiance  so  fierce  and  a  hatred  so 
mortal,  could  have  but  one  of  two  results :  it 
would  carry  the  convictions  of  men  by  storm, 
and  make  the  nation  abhor  and  renounce  the 
abomination  it  painted  in  colours  so  frightful;  or, 
if  it  fuled  to  do  this,  it  must  needs  evoke  such 
a  tempest  of  wrath  as  would  go  near  to  sweep  the 
Evangelical  Church  firom  the  soil  of  "France  alto* 
gether. 

The  document  was  printed  ,in  two  forms,  that 
it  might  be  the  more  conveniently  and  widely 
circulated.  There  were  placards  to  be  posted 
over  the  kingdom,  and  there  were  small  slips  to 
be  scattered  in  the  streets.  The  bales  of  printed 
matter  were  ready,  and  Feret  now  set  out  on  his 
return  to  Paris.  As  the  messenger  held  his 
quiet  way  through  the  lovely  mountains  of  the 
Jura,  which  look  down  so  tranquilly  on  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Burgundy,  no  one  could  have 
suspected  what  a  tempest  travelled  with  him. 
He  arrived  in  Paris  without  question  from  any 
one. 

No  time  was  lost  in  assembling  the  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Paris.  The  paper 
of  Farel  was  opened  and  read.  The  assembly  was 
divided,  not  as  regarded  the  subject-matter  of  the 
manifesto,  but  as  regarded  the  prudence  of  launch- 
ing it  upon  France.  There  were  Christians  present 
who  were  not  lacking  in  courage,  nay,  who  were 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake  for  the  gospel,  who  yet 
shnmk  from  the  responsibility  of  publishing  such 
a  fttlmination.  France  was  not  Switzerland;  and 
what  would  be  listened  to  reverently  on  the  south 
of  the  Jura,  might,  when  read  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Francis  L,  bring  on  a  convulnon  which 
would  shake  the  nation  and  buiy  the  Reformed 
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Chareh  in  its  owa  niin&  Gentler  worda^  they 
thoQ^t^  would  go  deeper. 

But  cf  tluB  mind  was  not  the  majoritjr  of  the 
ipeeting.  They  wen  impatient  of  delay ;  tl^ 
fiBixed  the  oooncilB  which  were  progressing  in 
tile  LoaTie,  and  which  had  for  ^heir  object  to 
miite  the  Pope  and  the  Beformatiou;  and  they 
wished,  before  such  an  nnhallowed  connection 
might  be  oonenmmated,  to  launch  this  boit^ 
''£otged  on  Farel'a  anvil"  Before  a  blast  so 
strongi  it  was  just  possible  that  the  walls  of  the 
Papacy  in  France  might  bow  and  £sU.  So  it 
was  resolTcd  to  publish  the  placard ;  and  in  tfaia 
resolution  most  of  the  Christians  whom  we  men- 
tioned in  our  former  chapter — ^Da  Bourg,  Bartho- 
lomew Milon^  and  others — concurred. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  arrangements  to 
secure  that,  as  fiur  as  possible,  this  manifesto 
should  meet  the  eye  of  all  in  France.  To  this 
end  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  districts,  and 
persons  were  told  off  who  undertook  the  hazsrdous 
work  of  posting  up  in  each  district  the  proclama- 
tion. A  night  was  fixed  on ;  for  clearly  the  work 
could  be  done  only  under  doud  of  nighty  and 
equally  dear  it  was  that  it  must  be  done  in  one 
and  the  same  night  all  over  France.  The  night 
choeen  was  the  24th  of  October  1534. 

The  ni^t  anired  The  agents  selected  had 
previously  received  each  his  roll  of  placards  ;  and 
when  the  darknees  fell,  they  sallied  forth,  and 
with  all  secrecy  and  expedition  began  the  work 
of  posting  up  the  terrible  manifesto.  The  pla- 
cards were  displayed  <m  all  the  public  buildings 
and  great  thoroughfures  of  Paris.  They  were  to 
be  read  in  all  the  leading  towns  of  the  kingdom  ; 
nay,  erven  on  the  highroads  and  cross  lanes  of 
the  country.  The  whole  land,  like  the  prophet's 
roU,  was  written  over  and  over  with  sdemn  de- 
nunciations of  the  Mass,  with  fierce  invectives 
against  the  hierarchy,  and  with  warnings  of  com- 
ing woe  and  ruin  unless  France  should  repent 

The  morning  broke.  In  city,  and  village,  and 
ooontry,  men  awoke  and  came  forth,  and  there 
were  the  terrible  placards  staring  them  in  the 
fiieei  little  groups  gathered  round  them,  and 
began  to  read,  l^eee  gronpe  speedily  swelled 
into  great  crowds,  comprising  citixens  of  every 
dass,  lay  and  clericaL  Many  read  with  amaze- 
mentk  and  some  with  horror.     The  nation  was 


stunned  as  if  by  an  earthquake's  shock.  Some 
were  thrown  into  great  alarm,  fearing  that  the 
judgment  of  Heaven  would  follow  upon  such  sn 
oatponring  cf  blasphemy ;  and  othcn  burst  inta 
a  tmnsport  of  rage  at  the  open  defiance  thus  given 
to  the  hienu^y  ui  the  Church,  and  the  measure- 
less contempt  poured  upon  all  that  the  nation 
held  to  be  most  sacced.  But  the  priests,  who  for 
some  time  past  had  been  waiting  for  just  sucb  a 
pretext  fo  dealing  a  blow  at  the  Beibrmatioii, 
were  quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  the  occur- 
rence gave  theuL 

The  king  waa  then  living  at  Blois.  In  the 
morning,  Montmoren^  and  Cardinal  de  Toumon 
repaired  to  his  closet  to  tell  him  of  the  dreadful 
event  of  the  night.  As  they  were  about  to  enter, 
their  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  paper  posted  upon 
the  door  of  the  royal  cabinet  It  was  a  copy  of 
Fard's  placard,  which  some  Protestant  about  the 
court  had,  with  more  aeal  than  prudence,  affixed 
to  the  veiy  door  of  the  king's  private  apartoient 
Montmorency  and. Toumon  tore  down  the  hand- 
bill and  carried  it  in  to  the  king.  The  king 
grasped  the  paper,  but  so  agitated  with  anger 
was  he  that  he  was  unable  to  read  it  He 
handed  it  again  to  the  courtitts^  who  read  it  to 
the  king.  He  stood  pallid  and  qieechless  for  a 
while ;  at  length  his  rage  found  vent  in  the  words, 
"  Let  all  be  seized,  and  let  Lutheranism  be  totally 
exterminated." 

Now  it  was  that  the  tempest  burst  The  fiist 
blow  fell  on  the  imprudent  Lutheran  who  bad 
posted  the  placard  in  the  castie  in  which  Fnmds 
waa  then  residizi^.  The  known  Protestantism  of 
this  man  made  him  at  once  suspected,  and  with- 
out much  ado  he  was  seized,  thrown  into  chains, 
and  carried  to  Paris  to  be  bomed.  This  prisoner's 
arrival  in  the  capitd  sounded  the  first  note  in 
Paris  of  the  approaching  storm.  The  kin^  sum- 
moning his  lieutenant  •cziminal,  Jxas  Hoxif, 
gave  orders  to  him  to  discover,  apprehend,  and 
bring  to  justiee  evsvy  one  in  the  lesst  suspected 
of  beii^  concerned  in  the  affair  of  the  placards. 
Morin  was  a  man  of  profligate  life^  a  heart-hster 
of  the  gospel,  and  deKterona  at  eotn^opnig  those 
on  whom  he  wished  to  fasten  tlie  diargs  of  heresy. 
He  knew  beforehand  the  person  whose  eastomarj 
duty  it  was  to  convene  the  Cbristians  to  the 
.  evangelical  reuniona      The  lieutenant  -  criminal 
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liad  tills  man  inatanlly  apprehended  and  brought 
before  him.     On  appearing  in  his  presence,  Morin 
told  him  that  he  wu  perfecUj  aware  that  he 
bieir  all  the  heretics  in  Fbris,  and  ordered  hiu  to 
make  haste  and  assemble  them.     On  his  hesi- 
tatin^  the  HeuteniMit -criminal  bade  one  d  bis 
attendants  prepare  a  scaflBold ;  and,  taming  to  the 
man,  told  him  that  he  might  hare  his  choice  of 
instant  burning  or  of  stooping  to  the  baseness  of 
pointing  out  the  abodes  of  the  Lutherans.    Alas  I 
terrified  by  the  threat  of  the  five,  this  pow  maa 
consented  to  beoooM  the  betrayer  of  his  brethren. 
The  lieutenant-criminal  now  tool^  his  measures. 
He  anai^ed  a  procession  of  the  Cbrpus  CfititH 
through  the  slneets  of  Paris*    Expiation  must  be 
made  of  the  feaifol  affront  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  holy  Sacmnent    The  houses  were  diaped 
in  black ;  priests  and  friars  passed  along,  bearing 
the  Host^  accompanied  by  incense -bearers  and 
fajmning   choiistera.      Before   the   ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  procession  walked  the  officers  of 
jastice,  with  Morin  at  their  head;  and  imme- 
diately in  stdrance  of  Morin  walked  the  traitor. 
When  he  came  opposite  the  door  of  any  of  his 
brethren,  the  man  stopped  :  he  ^)oke  not  a  word; 
be  simply  made  a  s%n,  and  the  officers  entering; 
the  fSunily-  were  dragged  forth,  and  led  away 
manacled.      Alas!  what  a  cruel  task  this  man 
bad  undertaken,  and  to  what  terrible  sufferings 
had  he  doomed  himself  I     Had  he  been  walking 
to  the  stakc^  his  joy  would  have  grown  greater  at 
every  step.     As  it  was,  every  door  he  stopped  at, 
every  victim  that  swelled  the  procession  which 
be  headed,  augmented  his  gnflt  and  embittered 
bis  remorse. 

Onwards  went  the  procession  through  all  the 
quarters  of  Paris,  the  crowd  of  onlookers  oon> 
tinuaDy  increasing;  as  did  also  the  mournful  traim 
of  victims  which  the  traitor  and  the  lieutenant- 
criminal  gathered  up  for  the  stake  as  they  passed 
along.  The  tidings  of  what  was  going  oo  spread 
like  wild-fire  over  the  whole  city.  This  was  the 
first  day  of  the  "Beign  of  Terror.''  Fear  and 
^ony  of  spirit  preceded  the  mardi  of  the  pro- 
cession, for  no  one  could  tell  at  whose  tloor  it 
might  stop  ;  and  lamoitation  and  woe  were  heard 
in  its  rear.  The  diadples  we  have  already  de- 
scribed— ^Dn  Bomrg  the  merchant ;  Bartholomew 
Milon  the  paralytie  ;  Yaleton,  who  was  ever  in- 


quiring after  the  writings  of  the  Beformers ; 
Poilte  the  bricklayer,  and  othen— were  aU  taken 
in  the  net  of  Morin*  They  were  too  noted  as 
Lothttans  to  escape.  Al(»g  with  these  humble 
men,  many  others  higher  in  society  were  drafted 
dS,  to  prison,  to  be  thence  transferred  to  the 
staike. 

That  they  might  wreak  their  vengeance  the 
mora  eaialy  upon  tbeir  poor  prisoners,  the  perse- 
cutots  propagated  hideous  falsehoods  to  render 
them  the  objects  of  p<^iilar  indigiMtion.  The 
most  atroeions  designs  wisie  impoted  to  the 
LutheraOB.  They  had  fbrmed  a  league  for  firing 
all  the  public  buildings  and  masoacring  all  the 
Catholics.  They  were  accused  of  seeking  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  king;  the  overthrow  of 
monarchy,  and  the  destruction  of  sodefy  itself 
They  meant  to  leave  fVance  a  desert  So  was- 
it  said,  and  these  terrible  rumouiu  were  greedily 
listened  ta 

How  holy  and  righteous  the  judgments  of  Gk>d  \ 
Not  a  Lutheran  was  there  who  ever  meditated 
perpetrating  such  wickedness.  Well,  tiiree  hun- 
dred years  pass  away.  ProtestantiBm  is  aU  but 
suppressed  in  France  ;  and,  lo,  there  stands  up,  or 
rather  issues  from  the  darkness^  a  powerful  con- 
fedenicy  which  avowedly  aims  at  these  same  atroci- 
ous objects.  The  bugbear  of  that  day,  conjured 
up  by  bigotry  to  crush  the  Beformatton  and  its 
.adherents,  has  become  the  menace  of  our  own 
times.  We  have  seen  the  throne  overturned;, 
the  blood  of  nobles  and  priests  shed  by  assassins  ; 
the  public  monuments  sinldqg  in  ashes  amid  the 
fires  of  the  incendiary ;  and  soeiety  itsdf  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing 

The  several  stages  of  the  awful  dmraa  we  are 
describing  followed  each  other  in  qniek  succession. 
On  the  10th  of  November,  just  a  fortnight  aft^ 
the  apprehensions,  were  the  prisoners  bBroo^t  to- 
trial  They  were  condemned,  of  comsor  For 
them  there  could  be  no  other  punishment  than 
death,  and  that  death  could  come  in  no  other 
form  than  the  terrible  one  of  buning  Fortiie 
fiery  stoke,  which  was  to  bring,  togiSthaf  wiil& 
shame  aad  pain,  an  imsnortsl  crbwn,  they  had  not 
long  to  wait  Three  short  daya^  and  then  tibe 
exBCutioiia  began.  The  seoffoldB  were  db- 
tributed  over  the  various  qnarten  of  Paris,  the 
more  effectually  to  cleanse  a  city  the  whoteof 
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which  had  suffered  pollation ;  and  the  burnings 
followed  each  other  on  successive  days.  Thus 
ail  were  taught  to  eschew  heresy.  But  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  end  of  this  prol6ngation  of  the 
martyrdoms  was  on  the  side  of  the  gospel  It 
was  seen  what  sort  of  men  the  new  opinions 
could  produce.  There  was  no  pulpit  like  the 
martyrs'  pile.  The  heroism  of  these  sufferers,  the 
serene  joy  that  lighted  up  their  laces  as  they 
passed  along  to  the  place  of  execution  in  their 
wretched  tumbril,  or  stood  bound  to  the  stake, 
their  meekness,  their  foigiving  spirit,  all  pleaded 
eloquoitly  and  convincingly  in  behalf  of  that  gos- 
pel for  which  they  were  laying  down  their  lives. 
It  was  the  dismay  and  terror  that  followed 
these  proceedings  which  brought  to  light,  for  the 
first  time,  how  widely  the  Reformed  doctrines 
were  spread  in  Paris.  All  who  were  conscious  of 
having,  although  only  in  heart  and  not  by  open 
confession,  abandoned  Rome  and  turned  to  the 
gospel,  felt  as  if  the  eye  of  the  lieutenant-crimi- 
nal was  upon  them,  and  that  his  step  might  any 
moment  be  heard  on  their  threshold ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  rose  up  and  fled.  It  was  bitter  to 
leave  home,  and  country,  and  all  the  delights  of 
life,  and  go  forth  into  exile ;  but  it  was  less  bitter 
than  a  stake,  their  inevitable  lot  should  they  re- 
main. There  were  many  blanks  in  aU  classes  of 
society  in  Paris.  Merchants  disappeared  suddenly 
from  their  shops ;  clerks  were  amissing  from  the 
counting-house ;  students  assembled  at  the  hour 
of  lecture,  but  the  professor  came  not;  and 
several  printing-offices  were  all  but  emptied. 
Among  the  refugees  which  now  hurried  by  vari- 
ous routes,  and  under  various  disguises,  to  the 
frontier,  were  nobles,  officers  of  the  rojral  house- 
hold, government  officials,  teachers  of  youth, 
lawyers,  tradesmen  of  all  crafts,  and  even  monks 
and  priests.  Among  the  flight  of  fugitives  there 
was  one  who  deserves  special  mention — ^Mathurin 
Coidier,  the  venerable  schoolmaster,  who  was  the 
first  to  detect  and  who  so  largely  helped  to  de- 
velop the  wonderful  genius  of  Calvin.  Du  Bourg 
and  Milon,  and  all  those  whose  names  we  have 
already  mentioned,  were  also  gone;  but  their 
flight  was  by  another  road  than  that  which  the 
other  fagitives  were  treading  in  weariness,  and 
fear,  and  hunger.  They  had  gone  whither  the 
persecutor  could  not  follow  them. 


These  men  whom  we  see  fleeing  from  France 
were  the  first  to  tread  a  path  which  was  to  be 
trodden  again  and  again  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  their  countrymen  in  years  to  come. 
Scarce  a  generation  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
thereafter  which  did  not  see,  before  passing  away, 
these  scenes  renewed — ^the  disciples  of  the  gospel 
fleeing  before  the  insane  fuzy  of  the  persecutoz, 
and  carrying  with  them  the  intelligence,  the  arts, 
the  skill,  and  the  industry  in  which,  as  a  role, 
they  pre-eminently  excelled  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen,  to  enrich  the  lands  in  which  they 
found  an  a^lum,  and  more  especially  the 
countries  of  England  and  Holland.  And  in  pro- 
portion as  they  replenished  other  lands  with  these 
good  gifts  did  they  empty  their  own  of  them. 
The  &ult  was  not  theirs,  however,  but  that  of  a 
bigotry  so  blind  that  it  could  not  see  that  ia 
driving  away  all  that  made  the  country  great  it 
was  impoverishing  the  resources,  undermining  the 
order,  and  destroying  the  loyalty  and  morality  of 
France,  and  opening  the  door  to  the  revolution 
which  came  in  due  time,  and  brought  in  its  turn 
scaffolds  and  massacres,  and  again  flooded  the 
frontier  with  terrified  crowds  of  unhappy  exiles : 
only  there  was  a  change  of  victims. 

We  have  seen  only  the  beginning  of  this  tragedy: 
its  more  awful  scenes  have  yet  to  be  told.  The 
numerous  martyrdoms  that  had  already  taken 
place  were  not  enough ;  more  blood  must  be  shed 
before  France  could  be  cleansed  or  expiation  done 
for  the  afiront  which  had  been  offered  to  Heaven 
in  the  matter  of  the  placards.  So  did  the  priests 
assure  the  king,  enjoining  him,  at  the  same  time, 
to  proceed  with  all  due  rigour  in  the  bloody  rites 
by  which  his  throne  and  kingdom  were  to  be 
purged.  Eliug  Francis  was  but  too  willing  to  obey. 
A  grand  procession,  to  be  graced  by  bloody  inter- 
ludes, was  resolved  on,  and  the  day  chosen  was 
the  2l8t  January  1535.  The  horrors  which  will 
make  this  day  famous  to  all  time  were  not  the 
deed  of  the  king  alone :  they  were  that  of  the 
nation  not  less,  which  by  its  constituted  represen- 
tatives countenanced  the  ceremonial,  and  put  its 
hand  to  its  bloody  work. 

When  the  day  arrived,  vast  crowds  came  pouring 
into  Paris  from  the  country.  The  houses  were 
hung  with  drapery,  and  altars  rose  at  intervals. 
Every  window  and  doorstep  was  occupied  with 
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nght-seers ;  every  roof  bore  its  cluster  of  gazers; 

while  the  payement  beneath  was  black  with  human 

beings.    The  procession,  which  had  marshalled  at 

the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  swept  along  in  all  the 

bravery  of  official  insignia,  of  priestly  vestment, 

and  of  holy  relics,  with  banners,  crosses,  and 

burning  tapers.     The  van  of  the  procession  was 

opened  by  the  head  of  St.  Louis,  the  patron  saint 

of  France ;  and  it  was  not  less  appropriately  closed 

by  the  shrine  of  St  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of 

Paris,  carried  by  the  corporation  of  butchers,  who 

)iad  prepared  themselves  for  a  work  so  holy  by 

the  purification  of  a  three  days'  fast 

The  procession  was  swollen  by  a  great  array  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Cardinal  and  abbot, 
and  archbishop  and  bishop,  were  there  in  the 
grandeur  of  mitre  and  cope  and  purple  robe.  Next 
came  a  long  array  of  clergy,  seculars  and  regulars. 
There  walked  the  cur6  in  his  black  robe ;  and  there 
were  monks  of  every  habit,  and  of  all  varieties  of 
tonsure,  striding  along  with  cords  on  their  loins 
and  sandals  on  their  feet  The  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  procession  was  terminated  by  the  Host, 
under  a  magnificent  canopy  of  state^  carried  by 
four  princes  of  the  blood. 

After  the  Church  came  the  State.     First  came 

the  king.     He  wore  on  that  day  no  crown  or  royal 

robe ;  he  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  penitent. 

He   walked   on  foot,  bareheaded,  and   held   in 

his  hand  a  burning  candle.     He  did  penitence : 

but  his  heart  was  not  broken.     He  fasted,  not  for 

his  debaucheries,  or  for  the  blood  he  had  shed, 

but  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  as  the 

heinous  sacrilege  of  which  his  subjects  had  been 

guilty  in  outraging  the  Mass.    After  the  king  came 

the  queen,  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  the  Parliament 

of  Paris,  the  ambassadors,  the  judges,  officers,  and 

guilds   of   the  various  trades;    while   a  row  of 

citizens,  holding  lighted  tapers,  lined  the  streets, 

and  bent  the  knee  as  the  Host  passed  by. 

The  procession  entered  the  great  temple  of 
Xotre  Dame.  There  High  Mass  was  sung  \  and 
then  the  king,  ascending  a  temporary  throne^ 
addressed  the  assembly,  setting  forth  in  veiy 
moving  terms  how  his  soul  was  burdened  with 
the  sin  of  his  Lutheran  subjects,  and  how  resolved 
he  was,  at  all  costs,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  which 
heresy  had  brought  upon  his  dominions.  Having 
ended,  he  descended  from  his  seat  to  begin  the 


promised  purification.  Tlie  procession  re-formed, 
and  set  out  on  its  way  back  to  the  palace  of  the 
Louvre.  Terrible  spectacles  had  been  prepared 
for  its  gratification.  In  tha  streets  through  which 
the  cavalcade  was  to  pass  scaffolds  had  been 
erected  at  certain  stages,  on  which  it  was  meant 
that  certain  Lutherans  should  be  put  to  death, 
having  first  been  tortured  after  a  method  devised 
by  a  mdst  ingenious  cruelty ;  while  the  king  and 
the  entire  procession  were  to  halt  and  gaze  upon 
their  dying  agonies.  Let  us  describe  the  dismal 
apparatus. 

First  rose  an  upright  beam  firmly  fixed  in  the 
ground ;  to  that  was  attached  another  beam  cross- 
wise. The  one  end  of  the  cross-beam  was  made 
to  move  up  and  down  at  pleasure  by  a  rope  tied 
to  its  oth^  end.  The  poor  martyr  who  was 
appointed  to  execution  had  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind his  back,  and  being  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  movable  pole^  he  was  raised  into  the  air,  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  resting  on  his  arms,  and 
suddenly  let  drop  into  the  slow  fire  underneath. 
He  was  raised  and  lowered,  raised  and  lowered, 
each  time  being  scorched  by  the  burning  coals,  tiU 
at  length  the  cords  that  held  him  were  consumed, 
and  he  fell  into  the  fire  and  was  burned.  Such 
were  the  horrible  spectacles  on  which  Francis  and 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom  feasted  their  eyes. 
Their  halt  was  frequent,  and  at  every  halt  a  fresh 
batch  of  victims  was  brought  forth.  It  was  a  new 
sensation  to  the  men  of  Paris  ;  and  as  one  victim 
expired,  the  unpilying  mob  began  to  clamour  for 
another.  The  first  effect  of  the  sight  of  torture 
and  blood  is  to  appal,  but  oft  repeated  the  heart 
hardens,  and  man  begins  to  have  a  pleasure  in 
witnessing  the  agonies  of  his  fellow-man;  like 
certain  animals,  which,  having  once  tasted  of 
human  flesh,  hunger  for  it  ever  after. 

As  there  are  events  which  repeat  themselves, 
so  there  are  days  which  return  over  again. 
The  iwenty-firU  of  Januaiy  is  a  noted  and 
ominous  day  in  the  French  calendar.  Twice  has 
that  day  summoned  up  spectacles  of  horror,  and 
seen  deeds  of  blood  which  have  made  France  and 
the  world  shudder ;  and  twice  has  it  inaugurated 
an  era  of  woes  and  tragedies  which  stand  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  The  first  21st  of  January  is 
that  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  It  saw 
Francis  L,  attended  by  his  court  and  nobility,  and 
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tlie  iviiole  eoeleeiaiitic  and  dvic  fanetidiianei  of 
biB  kingiiaiii,  walking  in  prooesnoa  io  No4xe 
Dame,  pausing  frequflntly  in  thdr  progress  tkilkcr 
to  perform  ads  of  sapentitioii,  aad  pinsing  again, 
<m  thear  Tefcom  from  it^  .to  sbed  th^  Mood  of  tiie 
maityr,  and  feast  tlteirefes  on  his  dying  agonies. 
Never  can  this  day  be  blotted  from  the  page  of 
history ;  nor  ean  its  Toioe  be  eilenoed.  On  the 
contrary,  it  eontiames  to  cry  to  the  God  of  tiie 
martyr. 

The  second  notable  21st  of  January  came  ronnd 
in  the  year  1793.  This  ttDenty-firU  of  Jainiary 
had  its  prooeaakm  aJso  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  in  that  procession  it  happened  over  again  Ihat 
the  King  of  France  was  the  principal  figure. 
Again  there  were  tomult  and  ahoulang ;  again  the 
cry  rose  ever  oKMre  for  victims ;  again  there  were 
black  scaffolds  and  horrid  executions.  On  this 
second  twenty-Jint  of  January,  Louis  XYI.  stood 
before  the  guillotine,  and  yidded  his  head  to  the 
axe  of  tibe  executioner. 

We  have  seen  a  third  Slst  of  January  come 
round.  The  eyde  which  brought  round  this  £atal 
iday  the  first  time  was  something  more  than  two 
hundrsd  and  fifty  yean ;  this  time  the  cyde  has 


levohned  in  aomething  less  tfam  eighty  years. 
After  a  si^  of  fcmr  manthB,  during  which  the 
puiMiiiia  of  famine  naade  the  limiTinoa  atuens 
of  Paris  fain  to  feed  upon  the  wmiD  of  the 
sewers,  and  the  dead  from  diseaae  said  the  sword 
were  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  the 
resolution  was  taken  to  make  a  grand  sortie,  if 
ha{^y  they  mi^it  bc«ak  through  the  circle  of  fire 
and  eteel  that  girt  them  in  all  opmid.  I>espate 
the  thousands  of  lives  windi  this  stfeerapt  eoa^  it 
failed.  On  the  ^Ist  of  January  1871,  nothing 
remained  save  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  national 
humiliation — to  Frencfamen,  how  bitter! — by 
capiftolatiBg  to  the  OemMuuL  On  that  day  was 
diis  resoltttioa  to  capitulate  taken,  and  on  tiie 
morrow  they  went  forth  and  bowed  the  head  to 
the  conqueror.  On  the  21st  <^  January  1871 
F^ranoe  stepped  down  from  the  position  she  had 
long  held  as  the  first  militaxy  power  on  the  Con- 
tinent 

Well  may  France  say  of  tins  day,  *Let  darkness 
and  tiie  shadow  <^  death  stain  it ;  let  a  cloud 

dwell  upon  it ; let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  days 

of  the  year ;  let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of 
the  months." 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BODT  POLITIC. 
ccnmxTzoir  ot  wnAstem  jxox  av  iiBBafuiff  pourv  of  vibv. 


lENENIUS  AaRIPPA  was  probably  not 
the  fint  to  compare  a  state  to  the  human 
body,  though  his  immoital  fable  of  the 
« Belly  and  the  Membeis"  has  for  ever 
associated  the  notion  with  his  name.  The  analogy  was 
too  obvious  Dot  to  hsTe  occurred  to  poets  and  philoso- 
phers often  enough  before  his  time.  Bodies  politic,  like 
natural  bodies,  are  born,  and  grow  up,  and  flourish,  and 
grow  old,  and  die.  That  is,  many  of  them  have 
perished  off  the  earth,  and  many  more  so  entirely 
changed  their  original  constitution,  through  develop- 
ment or  degeneration,  as  to  have  lost  their  first  iden- 
tity. Still  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two: 
that,  while  the  natural  man,  though  he  should  vie  with 
the  patriarchs  in  longevity,  must  die  at  last  and  return 
to  the  dust  whence  he  came,  the  body  p<^itic  has  no 
natural  limit  to  its  possible  duration.  All  governments, 
in  all  time,  past  and  present,  are  but  experiments  and 
stretchings  forward  toward  the  ideal  which  shall  unite 
liberty  with  safety  in  the  sacred  hands  of  religion,  vutue, 
and  intelligence.  Plato  and  Cicero,  More  and  Harrington, 
and  many  besides,  have  put  their  dreams  into  words, 


which  have  passed  for  romances,  but  which  were  bat  pro- 
phetic forecastings  of  the  future — crude,  indeed,  and 
marked  by  the  prejudices  and  ignorances  of  the  times 
in  whidi  they  lived--when  slavery  in  some  form,  for  ex- 
ample, wss  assumed  as  a  natural  and  neoessaxy  element 
of  society,  but  inspired  by  unsatisfied  loi^ings  after  a 
higher  state  of  society  and  a  polity  more  in  acoordaDce 
with  thehighestand  purest  conceptions  of  the  human  sooL 
Bodies  politic,  like  bodies  natural,  are  composed  of  a 
vast  number  of  individual  particles,  which  aie  in  a  ecHi- 
stant  state  of  flux  and  efflux,  making  the  one  as  weU  e 
the  other  over  again  in  the  course  of  an  ascertainable 
number  of  years.  And  the  health  or  disease  of  each 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
made  up.  It  is  true,  as  Sir  William  Jones  has  inter- 
preted the  magnificent  fragment  of  Alcsens,  that  a  state 
is  not  constituted  of 

**  High-raiBed  battlements  and  Ulwured  mound. 
STot  citfea  prowl  wtth  qylzH  and  tasets  oevBid,* 

or  France  would  not  be  in  her  present  extremity;  but 
of  "  men,  high-minded  men.^'    But  this  is  a  state  in  its 
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highest  ideal  condition,  including  virtue  and  self-con- 
trol in  the  meaning  of  "  high-minded  "  such  as  humanity 
sighs  and  longs  for  and  is  labouring  after.    The  average 
of  states  of  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world  have  not 
been  made  up  of  such,  or  so  many  of  them  voold  not 
have  gone  down  into  "  the  sepulchre  of  dead  nations." 
Tbey  have  died  from  the  mort>id  conditlona  of  the  mole- 
cules called  men,  of  which  they  form  the  aggregate, 
which  have  taken  the  ahape  of  ^  painfiil  diaeaeee  and 
deform,'*  and  ao  piodMed  the  diasoliitioii  which  waa  the 
naturai  and  ri^rteow  endiiig  of  «  hopeleasly  diatem- 
pered  organiam.   Deapottam,  spixitttal  ^rianny,  politieal 
and  religiouB  pecaeeutkm,  popular  igooraDoe,  private 
vices,  have  all  acted  and  redacted  on  the  whole  and  on 
the  parts,  on  the  govendog  and  tiie  governed,  until  the 
condition  waa  leacbed  is  which  poiitioal  death  was  the 
divinely  ordained  and  happiest  poasiUe  issue.    Thus 
perished  two  eacUeatempuea;  thoa  the  Greoian  r^b- 
llcs  were  firat  ahsoihed  by  Macedonia  and  afterward  by 
Rome ;  and  thua  imperial  Borne  herself,  enervated  hy 
lozniy,  and  decrepit  through  her  vices,  waa  awept  out 
of  existence  before  the  fieroe  but  reinvigorating  blaats 
vhieh  came  down  upon  her  from  the  chill  dsstneasea  of 
the  Noithecn  harhariann. 

As  diaeaae  ia  now  known  to  be  hut  a  wholeaome 
straggle  of  nature  to  throw  off  diseased  conditions  in 
the  natural  body,  so  wars  and  seditions  are  of  the  aame 
category  in  the  political  one.  Vitiated  cond^na  are 
only  medicable  by  terrible  remedies.  Of  thia  we  oui^ 
selves  are  a  {iregnaat  inatanoe.  8udli  a  caneer  as  negro 
fiUveiy— which  had  ao  hud  hold  of  our  natioDal  vitals* 
and  waa  sure  to  deatroy  freedom*  religion,  virtue,  and 
everything  that  anfcea  "  high-minded  men,*'  could  only 
be  mdicated  from  the  qrttem  by  the  shai^  bkde  and 
actual  cantBiy  of  oar  civil  war.  We  are  aliU  in  the 
stage  of  eonvaleecettce^  and  may  yet  99  wreng  I7  em- 
piricism or  vicionB  folly;  but  we  believe  that  there  is 
yet  healthful  vigour  enough  left  in  our  veins  to  threw 
off  the  dreiga  of  the  diaease,  and  make  our  republic  a 
model  of  immortal  youth,  strength,  and  bean^.  Happy 


was  it  for  us  that  the  crisis  was  no  longer  dehiyed,  and 
that  it  came  upon  us  before  our  stamina  had  been  de- 
atroyed  beyond  rapair. 

It  behoves  us,  then,  to  look  with  considerate  and 
pitiful  eyes  on  the  feverish  distemperature  which  now 
convulses  unhappy  France.  We  ourselves  might  have 
afforded  an  example  of  an  effete  nation,  whose  life  had 
been  consumed  by  a  plague  ahe  bad  made  a  part  of  her 
vital  organization.  The  mabdy  which  afflicts  our  sister 
nation  and  our  friend  is  one  that  has  been  centuries  in 
growth,  and  haa  tainted  her  very  life-blood,  until  it  is 
doubtful  whether  thb  critical  stmggle  can  diramate  it 
from  her  system.  Long  centuries  of  despottam,  false 
notions  of  glory,  auperrtition  breeding  athdam,  idol- 
womfaip  of  blood-atained  CBti^ea,  vioea  whidi  strike  at 
the  v«y  root  of  the  £unily  on  which  the  state  alone 
can  flourish,  a  literature  polluted  and  foul  in  its  sub- 
stance as  it  is  fair  and  graceful  in  its  form  and  ite  ex- 
presuon,— all  these  have  brought  France  into  her  pre- 
sent de^onble  and  deaperate  condition.  If  the  keen 
knife  of  the  civil  sword  amid  work  the  cure  H  did  for 
ns,  there  were  hope ;  but  her  diaease  ia,  we  fear,  too 
thoroughly  spread  through  her  veins,  and  not  gathered 
te  one  ugly  excrescence,  as  with  us,  to  be  thus  sum- 
marily'removed.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  any 
change  which  this  distemper  may  give  to  her  body 
politic  will  only  be  an  apparent  and  not  a  radical  re- 
covery. It  is  religion,  mocalitgr,  eomuMnd  of  passions, 
reverence  for  law,  lespeet  for  the  rights  of  others,  that 
she  needs ;  and,  unlesa  these  are  gained  though  her 
terrible  auffisrings,  the  day  of  her  national  demise  is  but 
deferred.  Bonapartism,  or  Orleaniam,  or  even  repub- 
licanism, such  as  is  likely  to  come  out  of  this  effer- 
vescence, would  but  ^akin  and  film  the  uloeroua  place," 
if  the  spkit  of  her  ndnd  be  not  renovated  and  she  fitted 
by  suffering  for  a  new  life.  Words  spoken  in  assembly 
or  written  in  constitations  are  no  apecifics  for  maladies 
like  these.  Herein  the  patient  muat  minister  unto 
henelf.    But  can  ahe?    And  will  she?    The  answer 
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>THma  to  do !"  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Where  weeds  spring  up  with  fiurest 

flowers, 
Where  smiles  have  only  a  fitful  play, 
Where  hearts  are  breaking  every  day  I 

<'  Nothing  to  d(f !  '*  thou  Christian  soul, 
Wr^piog  thee  round  in  thy  selfish  stole ; 
Off  with  the  garmente  of  sloth  and  sin, 
Christ  thy  Lord  hath  a  kingdom  to  win. 

<' Nothing  to  do  3 "    There  are  prayers  to  Jay 
On  the  altar  of  incense,  day  by  day : 
There  are  foes  to  meet  within  and  without, 
There  is  error  to  conquer,  strong  and  stoui 


<'  Nothing  to  do  !  *'  there  are  minds  to  teach 
The  simplest  form  of  Christian  speech  ; 
There  are  hearts  to  lure  with  loving  wile, 
From  the  grimest  haunts  of  ^'s  defile. 

^'  Nothing  to  do  ! "    There  are  lambs  to  feed, 
The  precious  hope  of  the  Church's  need : 
Strength  to  be  borne  to  the  weak  and  faint, 
Vigils  to  keep  with  the  doubting  saint 

'^Nothing  to  do  r'  and  thy  Saviour  said, 
^  Follow  thou  me,  in  the  path  I  tread.** 
Lord,  lend  thy  help  the  journey  through, 
Lest,  faint,  we  cry,  <'  So  much  to  do ! " 

The  Nation. 
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Acnlz.  1& 

£  shall  best  explain  and  apply  the  teit  by 
examining  its  terms  in  gaoooBsion^  one  \^ 
one. 
1.  A  veael^^The  term  signifies  tbe  im* 
plement  by  which  any  work  is  done,  or  the  dish  in 
which  anything  is  held.  It  is  an  instrument  oonstraeted 
and  fitted  for  use  in  any  species  of  operation. 

All  the  world  is  the  field  whereon  Qod  works,  and  it 
is  full  of  the  instruments  which  he  employs.  Every 
flower,  every  leaf,  every  tendril  is  a  cunningly  contrived 
instnunent,  designed  and  fitted  for  cairylng  on  some 
delicate  process  in  the  v^table  economy.  In  animals, 
eveiy  member  of  the  body  is  a  tool  with  which  the 
creature,  with  which  the  great  Creator  works.  The  eye^ 
the  ear,  the  tongue,  the  foot,  and  a  thousand  other  ex- 
quisite instruments,  hang  at  hand  in  the  workshop, 
ready  for  the  worker's  use. 

Each  separate  part  of  creation,  again,  is  an  instnfr- 
ment  in  God*s  hands  for  canying  his  plans  into  effect 
The  internal  fires  of  the  globe  are  his  instruments  for 
heaving  up  the  mountain  ridges,  and  causing  the  inter- 
vening valleys  to  subside.  The  clouds  are  vessels  em- 
ployed in  carrying  water  from  its  great  reservoir  in  the 
ocean  to  every  portion  of  the  thirsty  land.  The  rivers 
are  waste-pipes  for  carrying  hack  the  soiled  water  that 
it  may  be  purified  for  subsequent  use.  The  son  is  an 
instrument  for  lighting  and  wanning  a  troop  of  revolv«> 
ing  worlds ;  and  the  earth's  huge  bulk  a  curtain  for 
screening  off  the  sunlight  at  stated  intervals,  and  so 
affording  to  weaiy  workers  a  grateful  night  of  rest 
Chief  of  all  the  implements  provided  and  employed  on 
earth  is  man— made  last,  made  best  for  his  Author's 
service ;  broken,  disfigured,  and  defiled  by  sin,  but 
capable  of  working  wondrously  yet,  when  redeemed,  and 
restored,  and  empbyed  again. 

God  has  not  cast  away  the  best  of  all  his  instrmnents 
because  it  was  marred  and  poUutel  He  b«s  ooDceived 
and  executed  a  costly  plan  for  redeeming  and  renewing 
it  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  that  he  might  have 
from  this  fallen  family  a  multitude  of  vessels  full  of  his 
love— a  multitude  of  fitting  instrumeots  employed  in 
his  service.  A  soul  wpn  is  the  best  instrument  for  win- 
ning souls. 

2.  A  chosen  vesseL^This  roan,  who  was  raised  from 
th6  ground  by  his  companions  and  led  Uind.  into  Damas- 
cus, is  the  vessel  whom  the  Lord  has  sovereignly  chosen,, 
ai^  will  graciously  employ. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place."  "  Known 


unto  God  are  all  his  works."  Gompasmg  him  alMyiit 
in  an  his  ways,  God  fttt  every  throb  of  impotent  anger 
that  was  beating  in  the  pecaeontoi's  heail.  Although 
the  venel  wis  maned  aad  occopied  with  evil,  its  Maker 
eonnted  it  still  his  own.  He  eon  employ  the  evil  as  his 
nnconsdons  inrtranNnts,  or  make  them  wllia^  in  the 
day  of  his  power.  When  he  had  chastited  backsliding 
Israel  by  the  King  of  Babylon,  he  broke  tiw  rod  and 
threw  it  away.  In  other  cases  he  tons  the  king's  heart 
asariverof  waiter,  and  then  aooepts  tiie  wiBing  homage 
of  a  converted  man. 

It  was  apolished  and  capaoioat  vessel  that  the  Great 
King  wremAied  ficom  the  hands  of  tlie  aieh-eneniy  near 
the  gate  of  Damasons.  One  of  the  dearest  intelleets 
that  ever  g^wed  in  a  human  finme  changed  hands  that 
day.  SaolwaaanNuiof  rancoarage.  He  was  a  good 
soldier  of  the  wicked  one  before  he  owned  allegiance  to 
Christ  He  did  what  he  sidd.  The  purposes  which  his 
heart  devised  his  hand  executed.  ''I  verily  thoqght 
I  ooght  to  do  many  things  against  the  name  of  Jesos  of 
Nasareth,  which  thing  I  also  did."*  The  vessd  wss 
capacious,  and  the  d^Mdous  vessel  was  ML  All  the 
learning  of  the  tune  had  been  poured  into  it  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Gieeb 
lay  and  seethed  together  in  that  roomy  and  restless 
brain.  Not  only  was  his  head  fhll  of  ncAloas ;  bis  he«t 
was  fired  with  a  resolute  purpose,  and  bis  ana  was  nerved 
by  a  danntless  wilL  He  was  Christ^s  diief  enemy  ttien 
in  the  world.  He  bnatiied  forth  tineateDings  and 
sbngbter  against  the  memben  of  the  Cbordi,  blas- 
phemies against  its  living  Head.  God  looks  down  from 
heaven  on  this  man,  not  as  an  advereaty  whose  assaults 
are  formidable,  hat  as  an  instrument  which  may  be 
tuned  to  another  use.  As  day  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
potter  this  man  lies.  The  ve^  may  be  broken  in 
anger,  or  emphiyed  in  faiboura  of  love,  as  the  Mtker  wilK 
Arrested  at  the  crisis  of  its  course  by  a  hand  unseen,  it 
is  turned  upside  down,  emptied  of  its  aocumulaled  fihh, 
purged  from  all  its  dross,  filled  from  heaven's  pore 
treasures,  and  used  to  water  the  worid  with  the  word  of 
life.  Under  God*s  eye  and  iu  God's  hand,  this  man  is 
not  a  formidable  antagonist,  but  dmplpn  vessd  to  be 
broken  in  judgment^  or  purified  for  use  (m  earth  and  io 
heaven.  ^ 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  called  to  be  an  sposUe,  is  a  cofi- 
spicnous  example  of  divine  sovereignty.  He  did  not 
first  choose  Christ,  bdt  Christ  ohoee  him.  He  v«s  m  the 
way  of  evil  when  the  Lord  met  him  with  subdolDg,  for^ 
giving,  renewing  merey.  -  When  fanman  pride  ■  at  hst 
silenced  by  the  sense  of  redeeming  lovt,  it  b  tweet  to 
fed  and  own  that  J^us  is  at  once  the  author  end  the 
finisher  of  our  faitl^'-^  the  beginnlDg'dr  itWe  tttaiion  of 
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God**  within  lenew^  haman  hearts  on  earth,  and  the 
ending  thereof  when  the  apirits  of  the  j  oat  are  made 
perfect  in  hia  presence.  Christ  is  fint  a^id  last^Hdl  in 
alL  I  recognise  God's  command  to  me,  that  I  should 
turn  and  liye ;  I  recognise  my  duty  to  dose  wit^  his 
offer ;  I  recognize  the  justice  of  my  condemnation  if  I 
reiusa  to  comity.  God  bids  me  beUere  and  live:  I 
ought  to  obey ;  but  if  I  ob^  and  be  saved  like  Paul, 
like  him  I  shall  say  and  aing,  as  the  history  of  my 
redeniption»  When  I  was  wandering  helpless  farther 
and  further  towards  death,  the  Good  Shephert  foUowed 
and  found  me»  turned  me  round,  and  bore  me  back  to 
hisfdd. 

a  A  vessel  unio  m^.— Two  things  lie  in  the  con- 
version  of  Paul  and  in  every  conversion :  the  man  gets 
an  Aknighl^  Saviour,  and  God  geta  a  willing  servant 
The  true  instinct  of  the  new  creature  bniat  forth  from 
PaoFs  breast  as  soon  as  he  knew  his  Saviour,  and 
befioro  he  waa  lifted  from  the  gnmnd,— <*  Lord,  what 
wiU  thou  have  roe  to  do  ?"  The  anawer,  sent  through 
Ananias  in  Damascus,  alter  the  tumult  had  subsided, 
indicated  to  the  convert  what  he  shoold  be,  rather  than 
what  he  should  do :  "  He  is  a  qhosen  vessel  unto  me." 
We  get  a  glimpse  here  of  the  two  tendencies,  the 
human  and  the  divine  I  shall  do,  says  the  disdple  in 
the  ardour  of  a  first  love ;  Thou  shalt  be,  answers  that 
wise  and  kind  Master,  who  knows  that  the  spirit  in  the 
disciple  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  weak.  To  be  like 
Christ  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  working  fior  Christ 
I  ahall  Uar  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  volunteers  the  ran- 
somed sinner,  when  he  feds  that  he  is  not  his  own,  but 
bought  with  a  price;  the  reply  to  this  offer  requires  a 
less  positive,  more  passive,  and  yet  greater  tiling: 
Then  ahalt  he  the  vessd  of  the  Lord.  It  is  a  great 
thing  that  I  should  take  up  inatruments,  and  do  a  work 
for  Christ  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  a  greater  that  Christ 
sboald  take  me  in  hia  hand,  and  work  out  his  purposes 
with  me.  "A  people  near  unto  him,"  is  an  ancient 
appellation  of  the  saved.  Surdy  they  are  near  him 
who  are  held  as  a  vessd  in  his  hand.  This  is  our 
security  alike  for  safety  and  usefulness.  The  star  that 
is  in  hia  light  hand  is  hdd  up  so  that  it  cannot  &11,  and 
held  out  so  that  it  shines  a&r.  When  he  chooses  a  vessd 
he  uses  it;  he  ndther  keeps  it  idle  nor  casts  it  away. 
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4.  A  vend  to  hear  my  noiiM.— The  text  tells  not 
only  what  he  is  and  whose  he  is,  but  also  and  speci- 
fically to  what  uses  he  will  be  applied.  He  waa  a  vessd 
firmly  put  together,  and  filled  to  overflowing,  before 
•Jesus  met  him  in  the  way.  At  that  meeting  he  was 
emptied  of  his  misoellaneons  vanities,  and  fiUed  with 
%tM  name  of  Christ  See  an  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
by  his  own  pen :  <<  If  any  other  man  thinketh  that 
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he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more : 
circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of  Israd,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as  touch- 
ing the  law,  a  Pharisee ;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting 
the  church ;  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  in  the 
law,  blamdess.  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those 
I  counted  loss  for  Christ  Tea  doubtless,  and  I  count 
all  things  bit  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for  whom  I  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that  I 
may  win  Christ**  (Phil.  iii.  4-6).  The  whole  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  self-righteous  Pharisee  is  inventoried  here. 
Himself  ddights  to  display  the  filthy  rags,  and  make 
a  show  of  them  openfy.  He  appropriates  the  shame  to 
himsdf,  that  the  gloty  may  rise  to  his  Lord.  He  re- 
counts  how  these  w6re  cast  out  at  the  great  change, 
and  counted  no  k>nger  gain,  but  loss.  When  these  are 
oast  out,  however,  he  does  not  remain  empty.  No  man 
ever  yet  did  cast  out  his  pwn  sdf-rigfateoosness  from 
mere  dislike  of  it  As  the  money-changers  were  driven 
from  the  Temple  only  at  and  by  the  entrance  of  Jesus, 
so  tiie  false  confidences  maintain  their  ground  in  a 
human  heart  until  they  are  displaced  by  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  our  righteousness.  All  these  carefully 
gathered,  tenderly  cherished  stores,  he  now  counts  loss ; 
but  it  is  for  Christ  He  counted  them  precious  as  long 
as  he  knew  none  other.  He  never  proposed  to  sell  off 
all  that  he  had,  or  anything  that  he  had,  until  he  fell  in 
with  the  pearl  of 'great  price.  The  old  adage  is  true  in 
fact  although  defective  in  philosophy :  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum ;  and  in  nature,  whether  its  material  or  spiritual 
department,  a  vacuum  is  never  found.  Each  man  is 
full  dther  of  hit  own  things  or  of  Christ's. 

The  name  of  Christ  is  the  predous  thing  wherewith 
the  vessd  is  charged.  So  full  was  Paul  of  this  trea- 
sure, that  he  determined  in  his  ministry  to  know  none 
other.  Whether  the  apostle  be  considered  for  the 
moment  a  vessd  for  bearing  seed,  or  one.  for  bearing 
water,  the  result  is  the  same.  It  is  of  the  things  of 
Christ  that  the  ministering  Spirit  takes  and  gives  to 
the  disdples,  that  they  may  drop  the  *8eed  into  broken 
hearts,  or  offer  cold  water  to  thirsty  souls.  There  is 
none  other  name  given  under  heaven  among  men  whero- 
by  we  must  be  saved. 

fi.  To  bear  my  name  hefwre  OentiUe^  and  kings,  and 
the  people  of  lerael.'^Tht  name  of  Christ  is  the  trea- 
sure which  the  vessd  bears ;  to  the  Gentiles,  and  kings, 
and  the  people  of  Israd  the  vessd  bears  it  This  bread 
of  lifo,  like  the  manna  which  fdl  in  the  wilderness,  is 
given  to  be  used,  not  to  be  hoarded.  To  be  ever  getting, 
ever  giving,  is  the  only  way  of  keeping  both  the  vessel 
and  its  trnsure  sweet  The  more  you  give  to  others, 
the  more  you  enjoy  for  your  own  use.  The  twelve  had 
a  fuller  med  in  that  desert  place,  after  they  had  distri- 
buted the  bread  among  five  thousand,  than  they  would 
have  had  if  they  had  dined  alone.  Christ  is  with  his 
people  still,  to  Uess  and  multiply  the  portion  of  every 
cheerfrd  giver. 


raw  CHURCH  Ijr  TEE  HOUSE. 


OerUin  disseB  are  emunemtad  Move  irbooi  Psd 
•hookl  be  a  witnesg  for  Ghriflt.  Before,  <Nr,  none  liter- 
allj,  *'  in  the  face  of"  tlieae,  this  Tessel  mnit  ben  th«t 
precione  oame.  The  form  of  tbe  ezpneeimi  ifidicetee 
that  in  this  misietiy  eelf-denyiog  oenrage  le  nqnired. 
Peib^  the  eeiies,  in  this  raepeet^  eoDstitetes  a  dimai: 
It  is  easier  to  speak  of  Obrist  and  his  salvatieii  to  the 
Cfekitiles  than  to  kings,  and  assier  to  speak  of  him  to 
]dng»than  to  his  own  ehosen  people.  Israers  enmifcjr 
against  the  lixrd's  Anointed  was  keener  than  that  of  the 
imroonding  nations.  Ho  came  onto  his  own,  and  his 
own  oeeeiTed  him  not;  bat  to  some,  even  of  these,  he 
gSTO  power  to  become  the  sons  of  Gtod.  Xtel  himself 
was  one  of  tiie  fint-taits  of  *Sie  seed  of  Afansham,  and « 
harvest  has  been  gathered  sinoa.  Totbisda7,however,iiie 
nation  in  its  main  bulk  remains  mdre  obstinate  than  tbe 
heathen  in  refiising  to  have  this  Man  to  nig^  over  theBL 

In  oar  day,  too,  there  are  Tarioas  clasnoi  and  char- 
acters of  men  who  need  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  Those 
who  possess  it  sfaoold  be  prepaied  to  bear  it  abont  in 
every  place,  and  hold  it  forth  in  any  company.  Tide 
witness  in  his  day  was  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ;  woald  that  aU  oar  Christianity  were  as  honest 
and  as  strong  J  If  we  qnail  where  the  majority  profess 
to  be  on  oar  side,  what  woold  have  beoome  of  vs  if  our 
lot  bad  been  east  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospd,  when 
its  disciples  were  ohBged  to  confront  an  advene  world  ? 
May  the  Lord  increase  onr  fntb,  and  inorease,  too,  that 
winch  hangs  next  beneath  it  in  Peter's  golden  chain  of 
graces— the  ooorsge  to  oonfess  our  flavkmr  befoie  friend 

imdfoe. 

Bat,  perhaps,  we  should  net  apeak  of  more  ooucsge 
being  required  to  maintain  a  good  confession  in  one 
place,  and  less  in  another ;  for  with  God  it  is  as  easy  to 
keep  the  ocean  within  its  bed,  as  to  bakace  a  dew^ifop 
on  a  bhde  of  grass :  and  the  same  principle  rales  in  the 
distribution  of  grace  to  disciples  of  Christ  Withoat  it, 
the  strongest  is  not  sufficient  for  anything;  with  it,  the 
feeblest  is  sufficient  for  alL  Cor  martyr  forefothers, 
who,  by  the  peace  of  Gksd  ruling  in  their  hearts,  were 
anaUed  to  make  a  good  oonfossion  at  the  stake,  woold, 
if  left  to  themselves,  have  denied  ^eur  Lord  under  the 
blandishments  of  a  godless  drawing-roooL  To  the  eye 
of  sense,  the  faithfiilness  of  this  geneiatiOD  is  not  tested 
by  so  severe  a  strain ;  but  the  diffBrence  lies  mainly  in 
the  outward  appearance.  Tbe  humsB  heart  is  still  as 
deoeitfril,  and  the  god  of  this  world  still  9M  powerful,  as 
in  the  days  of  okL  In  onr  own  strength  we  cannot  over- 
come tiieleast  temptation ;  throogh  Christ  that  stnngtti- 
enetii  ns  we  can  conquer  tiie  greatest 

Hot  before  Qentiles,  and  khi0^  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  are  we  snrnmoned  to  bear  witness  for  Christ; 
but  we  stand  daily  in  a  place  and  piesenoci  -wheni  tbe 
temptfllum  to  deny  him  is  eqnallj  skeng.  ▲  Ohiistian 
yoong  man  in  a  gpeat  woduhop,  a  Christian  yuong  lady 
in  a  gay  and  foshionaUe  ianily,  is  «ithar  eurisd 
like  chaff  before  Ite  wind,  or  sftnda  fost  bya 
miracle  of  grace. 


Weaos  semanyvoBselSyJabclkden  the«atridewift 
the  name  af  Ch^;  what  we  are  laallj  ohssged  witik 
auy  not  he  aeen  at  a  dntanee  or  diaeoveied  in  a  daf. 
Tiiose,  boweveiv  who  stand  near  these  vesseU  often 
or  long,  will  by  degrees  find  out  what  ti^y  cootsia.  By 
its  oocssionsl  oveHiowings,  especisMy  when  it  is  ixmk- 
pectedly  and  vaolently  shaken,  the  seeeet  will  be  ce- 
iwaied.  Baum  are  looking  on  who  do  net  believe  that 
the  Spirit  which  fiUs  ns  is  the  fifpirit  of  Christ;  «id 
they  lie  in  wait  for  evideaoe  to  pnne  their  opinion  trae. 
FortiMirownaakeslettfaamfinditfotae.  Beftntiiem 
bear  the  name  of  Christ,  when  needfal,  on  year  lips,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  your  hesrt,  tiie  example  of  Christ  in 
your  oondnct 

But  tbe  word  winch  nqnises  that  we  should  be  wit- 
nesses unto  Christ  is  pecniiariy  apt  to  slip  from  ear 
geasp,  espeoiaUy  wlien  the  apedmen  erhibited  is 
eminent  saint  An  inddent^  eaitl^y  ■^^■^"'ffs^ 
pretence  of  humility,  like  Satan  in  an  angaTs  dnees, 
nmningly  anggests  the  distinction  between  a  eanMnon 
nngifted  man  and  the  great  apostle  of  the  Qsntiks 
He  was  a  worthy  witMSS ;  bat  what  could  we  ds, 
although  we  did  onr  best?  Ifyoaaeeaaiaaerfoisiven 
through  the  hk>od  of  Christ,  in  the  greatest  thi^p  Panl 
and  yoa  are  equal ;  nneqfoal  only  in  the  least  In  the 
things  that  reach  up  to  heaven  and  thnragh  eternity, 
there  is  no  peieeptihle  diffivenoe  betwe«i  yoa ;  the 
distinction  is  oonfined  to  the  earth  and  time.  Too,  a 
lost  sinner^  get  pardon  and  eternal  lifo  in  God's  dcsr 
Son;  and  what  does  he^  morel  Oettingasmndi 
from  your  Lord,  yon  msy  love  your  Iiord  aa  mnoh.  In 
the  eoonomy  of  grace,  a  ohalfewer  veseel  serves  nearly 
every  porpoae  9M  well  as  n  deeper,  if  both  ase  frill  cf 
Christ 

In  nature,  the  ahidlowest  lake,  paovided  it  be  fol, 
aends  up  as  many  douds  to  heaven  as  the  deepest,  far 
the  same  sunlight  beams  equally  on  both  their  bssoH. 
Ttds  law  may  often  be  seen  at  work  in  the  spiritosl 
kingdom.  ^Qk>ry  to  God  in  the  higheat**  rises  in  a 
stream  ai  strong  and  pure  from  a  sinner  aaved  who  lays 
eat  one  talent  in  a  lowtysphere^  as  frtan  aaianer  assed 

who  wields  ten  talents  in  the  sight  of  an  appiaedisg 
wedd.  Nay,  more ;  aa  a  lake  within  tiie  tropici^tfaoigh 
shallew,  gives  mere  inoease  to  the  sky  thsn  a  poisr 
ocean  of  unfothomaUe  depth,  so  a  Christian  of  fow  gifts, 
whose  heart  lies  open  frdr  and  long  to  tbeSan  of  right- 
eousness, IB  a  more  effeatoal  witness  than  a  man  cl 
greater  capacity  who  lias  not  so  nesi^nnd  k»ka  not  » 
constantiy  to  Jesus. 


ACTSlX.  Ifi. 


JbtheicaBner  woikef  hieeki^ 
«Bt,  Gad  freelf  nsas  tbe  pomns  ef 
IMSiiknisi  *€£  wisked  men ;  hot  £»  the 
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the  fini^ing,  he  empliji*  mofe  jensiilffe  iBstnimflhts. 
A  work  of  nghteoasneM  i»  riKmt  t»  be  dom  upmi  the 
penonof  aOzeekjaiierslPlultpfri.  Mnk  the  metjlMd 
^f  the  omniBcieiit  Workee.  A  etrong  eoaroe  tool  he 
eeizBB  ftnty  and  therewith  strikes  the  hud  mslariel, 
with  the  view  of  eniTiiigit  thnngh  »  eertain  prepen^ 
tery  stage ;  then  with  an  aastrament  of  moie  etbenal 
tenper  and  keener  edge,  winch  he  liad  prenonaly 
jdaoed  within  reach,  he  completea  the  prooeaa.  The 
•eartfaqinake,  which  ahook  the  foondationa  of  the  priaon, 
rent  the  enter  aearing  of  the  jailei'a  oonacienee,  and 
made  an  open  patli  into  his  aouL  In  each  wort:  the 
powers  of  nature  ooold  no  farther  go.  What  an  earth- 
quake ooold  not  do,  Qod  did  by  a  renewed  hnniaa  heart, 
and  gentle,  loving  human  lipa.  From  the  aame  dioaen 
veaael  that  Ananiaa  had  visited  at  Damascna,  the  Oint- 
ment was  ponred  Ibith  which  faeakd  the  jailer's  wonnd. 
'*  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thon  shait  he 
saved,"  said  Paul:  the  nde  heathen  believed  and  lived. 

Thoa  God  works  to^y,  both  in  secret  individual 
oonveraiona  and  iawide-spKad  national  revivals.  Bank- 
roptaies,  storms,  diseases,  wan,  are  charged  to  batter 
down  the  defenoaa,  and  tiien  living  diadplea  go  in  by 
the  breadi  to  convert  a  kingdom  or  win  a  aoid.  Misnon- 
aries  seldom  begin  the  work,  and  providences  never 
complete  it.  Each  kind  of  instmment  is  beat  in  its 
own  pUK»  and  tim&  Do  not  go  forwaid  without  pro- 
vidential openiDgB,  leat  you  ahould  apend  yonr  stsengtii 
for  nau^t ;  and  do  net  negjleot  providential  openings, 
lest  the  lost  opportonity  shonld  never  retam. 

The  inanimate  machinery  of  wai^  more  powerfi^  now 
tbsD  in  any  former  generatiooy  may  suffice  to  break 
down  the  walia  of  the  enemy's  stronghold ;  but  these 
engines  that  pioneer  so  powerfiilly  cannot  capture  the 
fortress ;  loyal,  living  men  must  .enter  and  take  pos- 
'Seasion  in  their  sovereign's  name.  Thia  order  is  adopted 
in  the  Ofaristian  warfiu&  Wherever  the  strife  of  men 
or  the  judgment  of  God  has  soade  an  opening,  good 
8oldi«n  of  Jesus  Christ  qning  in  and  take  poaseasion 
for  their  Lord. 

Tboa,  when  war  and  trealieB  opened  China,  the 
'Ohriatiaii  CSinroh  leaped  in.  Within  those  mystedons 
harriers  Christ  'm  now,  by  his  chosen  instrumentB,  dosing 
in  a  decJBivB  struggle  wHh  the  strong  man  who  for  ages 
has  kept  his  houae  these  in  peace.  By  the  rents  which 
-the  earftquake  insurrecttoa  has  left  in  the  framework 
of  Indian  society,  omr  nussioDaries  may,  perhaps,  get 
de^>er  into  the  aatioB^s  fife  than  heretofore.  In  Italy, 
too,  while  the  thunder  and  the  lightodng  are  doing  thdr 
terrible  work,  Christians  lie  on  the  watch,  ready  to  enter 
with  the  atiU,  small  word,  as  aoon  as  the  storm  is  spent 
Already  the  Man  of  Sin  has  been  compelled  to  daicken 
his  grasp,  and  sewBal -proviaesi  «re  free.  The  time 
«eems  near  when  chosen  vessels  fhll  of  Christ  may  bear 
their  treasure  through  the  broken  barriers,  and  pour  it 
OKtt  in  Italf-^paiir  it  eol  hi  Bome^  the  same  nndianged 
-treasure  that  Paul  bore  long  ago  to  the  aasM  pbae. 
JL  h»g  barren  nigt^  baa  pasaed  over  Italy,  bot  the  Word 


ofGodlivellisfidabideft  lorever.  By  tbeveiy  faotof 
making  openings,  God  is  heokonipg  for  instmmenita  to 
bring  it  in. 

But  the  same  order  pravaib  and  the  same  lawa  mle 
in  the  minutest  sade  of  individnal  lifo.  It  is  not  only 
China,  or  India,  or  Italy,  that  is  long  dosed  againat 
Chriat,  and  at  last  opened  by  oommotions  within  or 
assanlts  Ixom  without  This  neighbour  who  haa  lived 
long  withont  God  in  the  world,  and  fonoed  himsdf  all 
xonnd  against  the  mnnd  of  aerions  thonghts,  has  been 
shaken  aa  if  by  an  earthquake.  It  may  be  the  in- 
solvency of  a  bank, or  the  death  of  a  brother;  it  may 
be  the  inooachment  of  diaeaae  in  hia  own  firame,  or  the 
apudtnal  awakening  of  amners  near  him ;  it  may  be  any 
one  of  these,  or  of  other  similar  shakings,  that  makea  a 
breach  in  the  defonoes,  and  leaves  an  opening  right 
throni^  into  the  sooL  Now  is  the  time  for  those  finer 
instruments  which  Jesus  loves  to  nse.  Vessels  who 
bear  Christ's  name,  bear  it  in  at  that  opening  now. 
Do  not  stand  and  say,  We  are  not  great  vessels.  Little 
vessels  will  go  more  easily  in,  and  little  vessels,  full  of 
Christ,  will  do  the  work  there  as  well  as  great  ones. 
;.  Has  Christ  visited  you,  brother,  and  freely  taken  all 
your  sin  away  ?  It  shows,  you  think,  that  you  had 
need  of  the  Lord.  Yea ;  but  it  shows  also  another 
thing*-that  the  Lord  haa  need  of  you. 

The  Apostle  Panl  oocufnes  a  la^  place  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  Church,  in  histoiy,  in  heaven.  ISio  mere  man, 
before  or  aince,  has  filled  so  great  a  space  in  the  scheme 
cf  Providence,  or  left  his  mark  so  wide  and  deep  upon 
the  world.  The  gospd  is  the  greatest  power  that  has 
ever  operated  on  earthy  and  Paul  was  its  gr^test 
minister. 

Considering  tiie  tendency  to  hero-worship,  whidi 
seems  inherent  in  our  follen  nature,  there  was  great 
danger  lest  he  who  stood  so  far  above  his  fdlows  should 
he  mistaken  for  a  god.  Thia  danger  waa  foreseen  and 
averted  in  the  election  and  calling  of  Paul  He  who 
eoncetved  the  plan  and  executed  it,  hath  done  all  things 
welL  The  wonhippera  of  that  aaiot  will  be  put  to 
ahame  H^ien  the  Scriptuiea  reveal  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  aosereign  mer^  dag  thdr  idoL  The  history  of 
Saul's  conversion  proclaims  more  clearly,  more  loudly 
than  an  angeFs  soke,  ^  See  thou  do  it  not" 

This  most  kamed  doctor  of  the  acbools,  the  Pharisee 
who  acrupuloudy  tithed  his  mint,  and  devoutly  buckled 
on  bts  broad  pfaylMtaries,  waa  the  lifo  and  soul  of  tiie 
infuriated  gaag  who  shed  the  blood  of  Christ^s  earliest 
Boai^.  The  nM>b  eseontioneis  got  their  dgnal  in  the 
glanoe  of  hia  crud  e^  He  aatiated  his  own  sectaiiai^ 
pri4e  bgr  the  mnrder  of  the  good,  and  crowned  hia  wicJk- 
adness  by  offiBriag  tha  bloody  deed  9M  aaervioe  done  to 
God.  To  make  an  idol  efthia  man,  when  by  free  gxaoe 
heia  highly  exalted  and  greatly  used,  la  either  impos- 
sible or  ineacuaable.  God  needed  a  man  to  dgnal  the 
glad  tidings  ao  that  Aey  might  be  seen  aiar ;  with  this 
visw  he  lifted  one  141  from  the  lowest  place,  and  set 
him  on  the  highest.     Thus  divine  mercy  found  fxm 
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Bcape,  and  huknah  ^de  i^as  efibcttudly  exdnded.  Job, 
tliongh  free  from  fdolttry  in  fact,  confessed  that  **  the 
moon  walking  iii  brightness"  tempted  Mm  to  kiss  his 
hand  in  token  of  reverence,  as  if  the  creature  were 
divine.  But  if  he  had  known  that  moon  at  fint,  a  mass 
of  imptirity  lying  on  the  earth  and  polhxting  it,  and 
seen  it  then  by  God*s  hand  Bfted  np,  and  lighted,  and 
balanced  in  the  sky,  he  wonld  not  have  experienced  any 
tendency  to  worship  the  once  filthy  and  still  feeble  thing. 
All  the  homage  of  his  heart  wonld  have  risen  spohtsr 
neously  to  the  living  and  tme  God,  who  made  that 
lesser  light,  and  hang  it  in  heaven  for  the  nse  of  men. 
It  is  thus  that  we  are  kept  from  nnduly  reverencing 
the  Apostle  Paul,  althoogfa,  under  the  Sun  of  righteoua- 
ness,  he  is  the  largest  light  of  our  spiritual  firmament; 
for  in  our  sight  he  was,  by  mere  mercy,  lifted  from  the 
mire  of  guilt,  and  fixed  the  lofl^est  and  brightest  of  that 
cloud  of  witnesses  who  receive  and  reflect  the  '^  Light 
of  the  world." 


XLUL 
SAUL'S  7IBST  EXKE&IEVCEB  AS  A  CUJUSTiAJT. 

Aoniz.22-ei. 

*'Then  was  Saul  certain  days  with  the  disciples  which 
were  at  Damascus.**  After  the  great  change,  he  did  not 
immediately  go  either  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Tarsus,  his 
home.  He  was  not  yet  ready  to  begin  his  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  He  was,  as  yet,  a  novice;  and  in  his  own  ex- 
|)erience  he  first  learned  the  rule  which  he  afterwards 
prescribed,  to  "  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man"  for  ordi- 
nation to  the  public  ministry  d  the  gospel. 

"Straightway,"  however,  it  is  added,  "he  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues"  of  the  city  where  he  happened 
to  reside.  As  one  who  had  received  mercy,  he  instantly 
began  to  make  it  known;  but  this  is  not  yet  the  exereise 
of  bis  apostolic  ofiice.  It  is  the  witnessing  of  a  convert, 
on  the  method  practised  by  David  the  king.  I  should 
not  expect  much  from  a  missionary  or  a  minister  after 
he  had  completed  his  prepantion  and  been  oidained 
to  his  office,  if  he  had  not  in  the  course  of  his  prepara- 
tion sought  and  found  opportunities  of  bearing  witness 
for  Christ 

The  old  proverb, "  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets  ?** 
was  revived  with  a  new  meaning  and  greater  power. 
"  All  that  heard  it  were  amazed,"  and  well  they  might 
No  such  contrast  had  ever  occurred  in  the  memory  of 
the  people— no  such  contrast  has  ever  been  presented  in 
the  history  of  the  Chureh.  Already  the  conversion  of 
Saul  began  to  be  felt  as  an  evidence  of  Christianity.  In 
this  aspect  it  is  a  great  study,  and  has  been  of  late  years 
presented  with  great  variety  of  learning  and  skill  The 
more  that  you  examine  the  £uts,  the  more  you  are  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  all  suppositions  fiul  except 
one— that  Christ  appeared  to  Satd  in  the  way,  and 
turned  the  heart  of  the  king  like  a  river  of  water,  so 
that  the  whole  volume  of  his  life  thenceforth  flowed  in 
a  new  channd  and  to  an  opposite  sea. 


^Sata  was  not  true,  he  must  havel>eeti  efther  dteiived 
tfi  tk  deceiver;  he  must  have  been  either  a  fiuatic  belier- 
ing  his  owh  erroir,  or  a  deep  schemer,  conscioualy  chest- 
ing' his  contemporaries  by  an  elaborate  tissue  of  Use- 
hoods.  If  you  suppose  that  he  was  himself  deorired, 
what  fenatic  ever  exhibited  the  calmness,  constancy, 
wisdom,  and  humility  of  this  man,  through  a  long  and 
extremely  active  life,  in  contact  with  all  classes  of  iDen, 
with  mobs  and  with  statesmen,  and  profoundly  infli]eD^ 
ing  all  ?  To  believe  that  such  a  life  had  no  other  oi%in 
and  support  than  the  wlum  of  an  enthusiast,  is  intel- 
lectually harder  than  to  believe  that  it  sprang  from  his 
meeting  witii  the  Lord. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  suppose  him  a  deceiver, 
where  shall  you  find  a  motive?  He  renoonoed  place, 
and  power,  and  honour.  He  attached  himself  to  a 
smaU,  despised,  and  persecuted  sect :  he  suiTered  tbe 
loss  di  all  things  that  he  might  win  Christ  for  himself, 
and  preach  him  to  others.  This  supposition  is  conttaiy 
to  nature— contrary  to  universal  law.  The  oonvezsion, 
and  life,  and  ministay  of  Paul  constitute  a  strong  piOir, 
raised  by  the  hand  of  the  king  in  the  mid-stream  of 
human  l^e,  that  mightily  helps  to  make  fast  a  disdple^s 
fiuth,  when  the  currents  of  time  threaten  to  cany  tt 
away.  He  hath  done  all  things  weU.  ^  Bless  the  Lord, 
0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits !  ** 

From  the  simplest  testimony  of  the  new-born  to  the 
feet  of  his  regeneration,  the  word  of  the  convert  increased 
in  power  until  it  silenced  all  his  adversaries.  "Sad 
increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the 
Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  proving  that  this  is  veiy 
Christ"  But  the  unbelieving  Jews,  true  to  their 
character,  raised  a  persecution  agunst  him.  They  eould 
not,  indeed,  withstand  this  witness  in  argument ;  but 
they  could  kill  him.  Ahready  he  began  to  sufier  what 
he  had  formerly  inflicted.  He  saw  clearly  that  this 
would  be  his  experience  to  the  end  of  his  course,  yet  he 
never  wavered.    He  had  counted  the  cost 

Somewhere  in  the  interval  between  his  converacsi 
and  his  final  escape  from  Damascus  the  sojooin  ia 
Arabia  probably  took  place  (GaL  L  17).  Arabia,  like 
Asia,  is  a  very  indefinite  tetm  in  ancient  geography. 
It  indicates  sometimes  ^  larger  and  sometimes  a  smaller 
district  of  the  same  region.  Whether  Paul  retired  to 
the  desert  which  lay  close  by  Damaseus,  or  went  into  tbe 
region  of  which  Petrea  was  the  capital,  or  penetrated 
into  the  Sinutic  peninsula,  we  cannot  ascertain, 

2Tor  are  we  informed  of  his  occupation  there.  Pro- 
bably he  did  not  go  thither  to  preach,  like  Philips  eren 
to  a  single  seeking  souL  The  object  more  probably  was 
retirement,  with  such  inner  exercise  of  spirit  as  might 
qualify  him  better  for  his  subsequent  work.  Here  he 
was  physically  as  well  as  spiritually  in  the  tnu:k  of 
Moses;  and  in  the  track  of  a  greater  than  Moses.  Theie 
seems  to  be  some  mysterious  neoessitj  that  one  who  is 
commissioned  to  lead  a  great  exodus,  should  be  trained 
beforehand  in  a  solitude. 

The  length  of  this  sojourn  in  Arabia  is  also  left  as- 
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cerUia  Hif  zesideDoe  in  the  d^  immediaMy  after 
his  convenToQ,  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  and  his 
subsequent  abode  in  Damascus  occupied  three  years  in 
aD.  The  Jewish  authorities  had  time  to  recover  from 
their  consteraation^  and  now  thej  took  courage  to  re- 
sume  the  offensive^  Thc^  took  council  to  kill  him ;  but  he 
found  the  means  of  escape,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 
At  Jerusalemi  Saul  sought  the  society  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus ;  but  they  feared  a  plot,  and  kept  out  of  his 
way/  No  wonder  that  they  feared  him.  The  flock  had 
suffered  by  the  wolf,  and  they  could  not  easily  believe 
that  the  creature's  nature  had  been  completely  changed* 
Here  Barnabas  appears  in  his  proper  character  as  a  son 
of  consolation.  Knowing  the  history  of  the  case,  he 
took  the  convert  under  his  protection  and  obtained  for 
him  a  welcome  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  Again 
the  convert  preached  with  power,  and  again  the  power 
of  his  preaching  excited  the  enmil^  of  the  Jews.  When 
his  life  was  a  second  time  exposed  to  danger  the  brethren 
withdrew  him  to  the  sea-coast  at  Cesarea,  and  thence 
sent  him  to  Tacsus  that  he  might  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  persevering  persecutors. 

Then  had  the  Churches  rest    At  first  they  were 

troubled  by  Saul  persecuting,  and  next  they  were 

trouUed  by  Saul  being  persecuted ;  but  now  that  the 

greatest  enemy  had  been  subdued,  and  the  most  oh- 

noxiouB  Christian  sent  into  Asia,  there  was  a  lull  in  the 

storm,  and  the  Christians  obtained  an  opportunity  of 

consolidating  their  infiuit  society.   They  used  their  op- 

portoni^  well ;  for  "they  were  edified,  and  walking  in 

the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 

Ghost,  were  multiplied."     When  they  obtained  relief 

from    external  persecution,  they  became  spiritually 

proeperous.    They  grew  in  numbers  and  in  grace.    We 

are  aocnstomed  to  think  that  a  time  of  suffering  is  the 

most  likely  to  be  a  time  of  serving,  either  in  the  private 

experience  of  a  Christaan,  or  the  public  experience  of  the 

Chnrch.     This  may  be  true  in  point  of  foct;  but  it 

would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  state  of 

suffering  is  in  its  own  nature  better  fitted  to  edify  the 

body  of  Christ  than  a  state  of  peace.    Severe  trouble 

tenda  to  crush  the  spirit;  and  when  deliverance  comes, 

ther^  is  liberty  if  there  be  a  will  to  run  in  the  way  of 

the  Lord's  commandn^ents.     The  time  of  health  and 

prosperity  is  a  better  time  for  growth  in  grace  than  a 

time  of  adversity,  if  it  were  rightly  improved.    Nothing 

more  distinctly  marks  the  spirit  of  adoption  than  to 

cleave  closely  to  the  Lord  in  the  height  of  health :  it  is 

the  ^ign  of  a  carnal  mind  to  occupy  itself  with  the  earth. 

till  a  time  of  sickness,  and  then  begin  to  cry,  Lord, 

Lord,  opqn  to  us. 

Kothing  is  said  here  about  the  profession  of  those 
primitive  Christians:  the  only  thing  mentioned  is  their 
walk  ;  and  it  is  described  by  two  features.  They  walked 
*'in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the 
Holy  Ohbet'*  Both  sides  are  given.  All  solid  things 
have  two  sides.  The  engine  and  train  cannot  run  on 
one  z«il;  a  man  cannot  walk  on  one  foot^  twQarere- 


({Qjred  to  balance  each  other.  The  new  life  must  also  be 
sustained  on  two  that  are  in  some  sense  opposite  to  each 
other.  Snch  was  their  Christian  experience  that  issued 
fi^om  the  empty  grave  of  Jesna;  '*  they  departed  from 
the  sq>ulchre  with  fear  and  great  joy."  Such  precisely 
was  the  life  of  the  disciples  in  Jndea  when  they  obtained 
a  breathing  time  after  persecution.  ^'  This  child  is  set 
for  the  foil  and  the  rising  again  of  many  in  LaraeL" 
They  were  bowed  down,  and  then  raised  up.  Their 
hearts  were  first  broken,  and  then  healed.  They  feared 
greatly  before  the  Lord  because  of  sin,  and  then  the 
Holy  Ghost  comforted  them  by  showing  them  the 
things  of  Christ 


XLIV. 

PETSS'S  XOnSTST  BJUXWKU. 

Acts  Ix.  82-42. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  first  section  of 
Saul's  new  life.  In  that  man's  history  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  that  there  are  diversities  of  operation/  was  most 
coM^etofiisly  eithiblted.  The  ohoice  and  eaQ  of  the 
twelve  did  not  complete  the  Saviour's  scheme  for  the 
beginning  of  the  gospel  l?or  the  purpose  of  introducing 
his  kingdom  to  the  Jews  he  adopted  one  method ;  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  it  among  the  nations  he  adopted 
another. 

In  thiit  respect  especially  did  the  call  of  Saul  differ 
fipom  that  of  ^e  twelve,  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  they  were  not  The  Lord  had  need  at  one  time  of 
the  simplicity  and  even  the  ignorance  of  the  i^jostles, 
that  the  excdlencj  of  the  power  might  be  seen  to  be  of 
Gtod ;  at  another  time  he  had  need  of  all  the  culture 
that  the  age  possessed,  that  Greek  might  meet  Greek  on 
equal  terms  in  the  conflict 

For  other  purposes  Saul  had  laboured  in  the  fires  at 
Tarsus  and  at  Jerusalem  to  acquire  all  the  learning  of 
the  schools.  For  purposes  of  his  own  ambition  and 
sectarian  zeal  he  had  amassed  the  treasures ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  acquired  his  wealth,  the  Mighty  One  met  and 
subdued  him,  and  employed  his  wealth  in  building  up 
what  he  had  intended  to  destroy.  The  Egyptians  had- 
accumulated  great  riches,  which  they  inteiuled  to  em- 
ploy in  grinding  the  Israel  of  God ;  but  Israel  went  out 
free,  and  spoiled  the  Egyptians  in  the  outgoing. 

Thus  had  Saul  collected  his  treasures,  that  he  might 
use  them  in  wasting  the  Church  of-  Christ ;  but  be  and 
his  possessions  were  taken  and  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  new  King.  Agun  were  the  treasures  (tf  Egypt 
rifled  to  enrich  the  sanctuary  of  God. 

In  this  extn^>rdinai7  way  was  an  educated  ministry 
in  the  first  instance  obtained ;  but  afterwards  the  supply 
was  provided  by  direct  human  means.  Only  once  did 
' Israel  obtain  a  supply  by  spoiling  Egypt;  afterwards^ 
when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan^  they  obtained  their- 
wealth  in  a  normal  way,— by  merchandise,  or  agricol* 
Uure,  or  mining  in  ijbQ  mountaimv    It  is  thus.  tt)at  le-r 
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BOaroeB  wrested  firom  the  enemy  enricbed  the  miniatiy 
at  the  outlet  of  the  gospel;  hot  for  ordinary  times  we 
must  ply  ordinaiy  methodic  We  hare  no  tight  to  eiqpect 
a  qualified  ministiy  without  our  own  lar-seeing  and 
painstaking  effort  Hence  the  Chaichefl^  slthoqgh  they 
know  that  the  Head  sent  Paul,  as  it  were,  a  gift  from 
heaven,  are  content  to  train  up  their  ministers  as 
Timothy  was  trained,  first  at  the  feet  of  godly  parents,  and 
then  under  the  instruction  of  more  experienced  teachen. 

AX  this  point  Ssul  disappears  for  a  time  from  the 
horizon  of  our  history.  He  is  left  unnoticed  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  Peter  reappears  upon  the  scene;  In  those 
days  he  seems  to  have  found  a  most  appropriate  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  energy  in  making  tours  of  inspec- 
tion throughout  all  Judaea.  Here  is  the  true  work  of  a 
primitive  bishop.  How  welcome  would  the  venerable 
form  Qf  the  sged  apostle  he  in  each  of  the  small  Christian 
communities  scattered  through  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  land.  Lydda  was  a  small  village  westward  from 
Jerusslem,  and  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  that  place  Peter  performed  a  miracle  of 
healing.  The  mighty  work  wss  first  and  last  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  gospeL  The  formula  employed  was, 
<' Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole."  These  men  now 
were  fuU  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  and  so  had  power  to  be 
witnesses  to  their  Lord.  The  result  corresponded  with 
the  design :  the  miracle  was  effectual  in  winning  souls. 
All  that  dwelt  in  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  the  restoied 
paralytic,  '*  and  turned  to  the  Lord.*' 

In  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of  Joppa  another  mlrade 
was  performed,  greater  in  itself,  and  more  interesting  in 
its  circumstances.  This  work  accordingly  is  more  fully 
detailed.  A  disciple,  named  Dorcas,  who  had  endeared 
herself  by  her  skilfiil  benevolence  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, grew  sick,  and  died.  The  sorrowing  neighbours 
thereupon  sent  express  to  Lydda  for  Peter,  and  Peter 
came  at  theu:  call.  It  pleased  the  Lord,  through  means  of 
Peter,  to  restore  the  dead  to  life.  The  &ct  became  known 
to  all  the  citizens,  aud  ^  many  believed  in  the  Lord." 

The  character  and  special  work  of  Dorcas  are  full  of 
interest  and  instruction  for  us.  She  was  probably  un- 
married, for  nothing  is  said  of  husband  or  of  widowhood. 
She  probably  lived  alone,  for  nothing  is  said  of  father  or 
mother,  sister  or  brother.  She  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  "  honourable  women,"  of  whom  not  a  few  have 
arisen  in  every  country  and  every  age,  who,  having  no 
family  to  care  for,  adopt  the  poor  as  their  children,  and 
in  this  form  devote  their  time,  and  skill,  and  resources 
to  the  serTice  of  the  Lord. 

She  was  not  a  nun.  In  order  to  devote  a  life  to  the 
service  of  the  poor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  renounce,  by 
an  irrevocable  vow,  the  privil^es,  joys,  and  duties  of 
family  life.  The  rdations  and  affections  of  nature  are 
God*s  workmanship,  and  do  not  necessarily  hinder  any 
good  work. 

Dorcas  was  a  disciple  full  of  good  works.  One  phrase 
indicates  the  well-spring,  and  the  Other  indicates  the 
sefreshing  stream  that  overflows.    She  was  a  **  disciple" 


—behold  the  root!  She  was  ''full  of  good  works"— 
behold  the  ^ruit-beariiig  bra&chea!  God  hath  joinsA 
these  two;  ne&  should  never  and  nowhere  pot  tbeu 
asunder.  The  one  is  faith,  and  the  other  good  vorkk 
These  two  are  beeutifnl  in  unity ;  bat  either  wanting  its 
mete  '^is  dead,  bei^g  alenei" 

People  who  have  a  smattoing  of  rdigjona  knowledge 
but  have  not  been  tanghl  of  the  Spirit,  &II  altanatelj 
into  two  opposite  enors  in  regard  to  the  place  and  work  dt 
good  works  in  the  Christian  Bjatem.  In  the  fint  instanoe 
the  erode  conception  of  self'righteooBneas  ^lings  up: 
Let  me  crowd  in  as  many  good  deeds  as  I  can,  in  order 
that  I  may  thereby  make  my  peace  with  Qod,  and  ham 
a  good  case  against  the  great  day.  But  when  this  nan 
hears  the  gospel,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  jnstificsr 
tion  by  faith  alone,  he  heffOB  to  tiunk  thai  in  this  wsy 
of  salvation  there  h  no  place  left  for  a  good  life— tint 
the  gospel  is  Jealous,  not  zealotB  of  good  worksL 

When  the  work  of  the  Spirit  advaaoes  anottierstep 
in  his  heart,  when  he  is  convinced  of  sin,  and  faumglit 
to  the  blood  of  Christ  for  pardon,  this  man  gets  a  new 
view-point,  and  consequently  a  diffisrent  view.  Good 
works,  as  a  justifying  righteousness,  he  not  only  does 
not  vahie,  he  loathes  them  as  filthy  rags ;  yet,  as  finit 
to  his  Redeemer's  glory,  he  lives  and  Unnss  in  tiiem 
all  his  days. 

Such  was  the  place  of  works  both  in  the  pwfeision 
and  the  practice  of  this  honounUe  woman.  The  hrsndi 
was  full  of  grapes,  sweet,  and  ripe,  and  beaati&I;  bat 
the  branch  was  in  the  vine,  and  that  aecoimta  both  fcr 
its  beauty  and  its  fertility. 

When  she  was  raised  to  Sfb,  they  gave  her  ba^tathe 
saints  and  widows.  She  wss  their  property,  and  their 
property  was  restored.  Such  a  working  ChristiBn  be- 
longs to  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  their  ricfaert  tnasme. 
The  work  of  Dorcas  was  personal  This  is  the  most 
precious  kind  of  benevolence,  both  to  the  giver  and  re- 
ceiver. She  knew  each  widow  whom  she  dothed,  each 
child  whom  she  fed.  Possibly  she  had  not  much  money 
to  bestow ;  but  she  contributed  visits  of  sympathy,  looks 
of  love,  and  works  of  skill.  There  is  no  coin  more  a^- 
come  in  ihe  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

The  coats  and  garments  made  by  her  fands,  and 
exhibited  by  the  poor  after  her  death,  were  monumeats 
to  her  memory.  Perishable  monument^  you  msy  think. 
Think  of  an  inscription  to  commemorate  m  great  fife 
sewed  with  thread  in  garments  for  the  poor !— wiitten, 
not  in  brass  or  stone,  but  on  the  smootii  sea-sand,  ready 
to  be  blotted  out  by  to-morrow's  tide !  Nay,  bat  tiie 
woman's  eulogy  has,  in  point  of  fisct,  been  uose  securely 
preserved  and  more  widely  published  than  the  vietories 
of  Rome  or  the  art  of  Greece.  All  genezataona  rsad  her 
praises,  and  call  her  blessed.  She  has  been  greasy 
honoured.  In  one  point  she  has  been  made  like  the 
Lord,  she  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  shodd  follow 
her  steps.  Many  are  treading  in  her  track  to^y ;  and 
the  world  is  greener  for  us  because  of  the  footsteps  that 
she  left  imprinted  on  its  sand. 
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IHE  LOBD  IS  MT  SHIELD;  OB,  IHCIDESTS  DT  TEE  LIFE  OF  AH  EXILE. 

THAKSLA'HED  FBOH  THE  QEBMAIT  07  ▼.  0.  TON  HOBV. 

CHAPTER  T. 


|NE  day  the  ooont  asked  Tzernikoff,  who 
seemed  to  have  foigotten  all  abont  the 
fiin^  "iHow  about  the  skins  which  joa  are 
bound  to  provide!  Topuccbase  them  is 
aa  expensive  matter ;  and  it  ig  not  in  mj  power  to  free 
jou  from  the  obhgatioo,  though  I  am  willing  to  afford 
yoa  eTei]r  facility  to  enable  you  to  meet  it" 

Tsenukefl  gratefuUj  acknowledged  the  governor's 
Jdadness,  but  waa  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  his  question, 
beiqg  fuUy  aware  of  his  own  incompetency  to  fulfil  the 
task  imposed  on  him,  and  not  at  the  moment  recollect- 
ing Lupansky's  promise  of  assistance. 

"I  think,"  said  the  county  smiling^  "  you  had  better 
apply  te  our  yeung  friend  Lupansky.  He  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  accomplished  huntsman  in  To- 
bolsk, and  possesses  a  complete  stock  of  the  necessary 
implements." 

**I  have  already  offsied  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  our 
friend,"  observed  Lupansky.  '^  It  depends  on  your  ex- 
cellency's pleasure  to  allow  us  the  needful  leave  of 
absenoe  for  undertaking  an  expedition." 

''is  there  is  no  pressing  business  just  now,  and  as  it 
is  the  hunting  season^"  replied  the  governor, ''  there  is 
no  obstacle  in  your  way." 

Here  was  a  new  field  for  Lupansky's  activity.  On 
that  evening  and  some  Mowing  ones  hunting  was  the 
sole  topic  of  oouveisation  at  Tzemikoff'a  house.  Lu- 
pansky gave  his  friend  copious  instructions  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  chase,  thereby  awakening  many  fears  in 
the  minds  of  his  wife  and  diemghter,  who  were  now  for 
the  first  time  made  aware  of  the  great  privations  and 
dangers  to  which  hunters  are  unavoidably  exposed. 

It  was  necessary  to  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  order  to  get  at  the  wild  aninaalsy  which 
had  retreated  before  man  in  the  vain  hope  of  living 
undisturbed  in  their  own  lonely  domain.  For  weeks  all 
the  rigour  of  the  dimate  and  the  privations  of  a  lonely 
life  had  to  be  encountered  by  the  adventurous  hunts^ 
man,  who  went  forth  equipped  with  only  the  most  in- 
dispensable accoutrements,  and  provided  with  victuals 
that  might  be  eaten  uncooked.  The  wolf  and  bear-hunts 
ivere  attended  with  special  peril ;  and  the  more  inex- 
perienced the  huntsman^  the  greater^  of  course,  was  the 
risk. 

Now  Taemikoff  knew  a  little  about  handling  a  gun, 
but  waa  by  no  means  a  good  shot,  and  had  never  hunted.  - 

^'  Leave  the  preparations  to  me,"  suggested  Lupansky. 
"  I  will  hire  two  hunteia  who  thoroughly  understand 


their  work,  and  whose  services  will  greatly  contribute  to 
your  safety." 

This  arrangement  calmed  the  minds  of  Mrs.  Tzemi- 
koff  and  Nahidk 

yf\k&i  tents,  or  rather  the  canvas  and  skins  for  ycurte9 
(as  a  very  rude  contrivance  of  the  kind  is  called  in 
Russia),  bad  been  procured,  the  sledges  were  packed 
with  bedding,  victuals,  fowling-pieces,  traps,  and  meat 
for  baits,  and  so  forth,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Lupansky,*  whose  excellent  spirits,  in  prospect  of  his 
new  undertaking,  went  far  to  dissipate  the  anxieties  of 
Nahida  and  her  mother. 

At  length  the  huntsmen  bade  them  farewell^  expect- 
ing to  be  absent  three  or  four  weeks. 

Lupansky,  Tzemikoff,  and  their  attendants,  two  active 
young  fellows,  who  had  accompanied  Lupansky  on  some 
previous  occasions,  seated  themselves  in  the  sledges,  and 
drove  away,  followed  by  many  an  earnest  wish  for  their 
success  and  safe  return. 

They  sped  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  with  mar- 
vellous speed.  As  long  u  they  followed  the  track  of 
other  sledges  they  seemed  to  be  going  on  a  pleasure- 
excursion.  But  soon  they  left  the  abodes  of  men  in  the 
rear,  and  had  to  traverse  dreaiy  forests,  leagues  in 
extent,  and  vast  steppes,  which  presented  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  an  ocean  of  ice  covered  with  snow. 

The  first  night  they  slept  undor  a  tent  of  hides,  which 
it  was  no  easy  task  to  pitch  in  the  deep  snow.  Besides 
this,  a  space  bad  to  be  cleared  on  which  to  light  a  fire— 
an  indispensable  precaution,  as  otherwise  the  wolves, 
scenting  out  the  horses,  would  certainly  have  paid  them 
a  visit  Then  a  fire  had  to  be  kindled  within  the  tent, 
and  the  mattresses  were  ^read  on  the  ground,  which 
was  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

Then  Lupansky  airangiBd  the  night-watches^  which 
had  to  be  taken  in  turn  by  the  hunters  and  the  three 
drivers.  The  horses  were  fSastened  to  the  tent,  their 
feet  being  tied  together,  in  order  to  prevent  their  break- 
ing loose  when  terrified  by  the  howling  wolves. 

Lupansky  and  the  two  youngest  drivers  undertook 
the  first  watch. 

Scarcely  had  Tzemikoff,  overpowered  bj  fatigue,  fallen 
into  his  first  sleep,  when  the  unearthly  bowHng  of  the 
wolves  grew  louder  and  louder.  The  hoises,  aware  of 
their  approach,  stamped  on  the  ground,  snorted  and 
moaned  in  unspeakable  terror,  and  tugged  violently  at 
the  strong  leather  straps  by  which  they  were  secured. 
The  fires  blazed  brightly,  and  scared  away  the  famishing 
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wolves^  which  neverthelass  coatinadd  to  pirowl  io  eiler* 
lessening  circles  round  the  encampment    A.&w.of-the 
boldest  or  hungriest  of  them  came  witbift  nmgeof  shot/ 
and  the  report  of  a  gun  silenced  lor  a  little  wfailA  ibe 
dismal  howling. 

Lupansky  and  one  of  the  knntem  had. umed  welly 
having  killed  two  enormous  wolves,  which  they  dmgged 
to  the  tent,  and  offidred  as  warm  piUows  to  their  dis* 
turbed  comrades.  Then,  once  more,  Lupansky  fired, 
and  brought  down  an  old  wolf  of  uooommon  siae,  after 
which  the  rest  took  fright,  and  withdrew  fimn  the 
vicinity  of  the  tent 

Then  Tsemikoff  fell  sound  asla^  and  was  not  aware 
till  next  day  that,  by  Lupaosky'a  express  command,  he 
had  been  excused  his  watch.  Towards  morning  the 
howling  ceased,  and  they  all  went  to  sleepy  leaTing^  the 
care  of  the  tent  to  their  dogs. 

Next  day  they  started  at  an  early  hour,  having 
skinned  the  three  wolves,  breakfasted,  and  fed  the 
horses.  Lupansky,  after  dosely  inspecting  the  wolves* 
tracks,  pronounced  the  herd,  to  have  numbered  ten  or 
twelve.  He  likewise  discovered  the  Ibotprints  of  a  latge 
bear,  which  l^d  in  all  probability  meant  to  pay  them  a 
nocturnal  visit,  but  bad  been  prevented  by  their  well- 
sustained  fire. 

"  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  begun/*  said  Lupansky, 
'Hhis  will  be  the  luckiest  expedition  I  have  ever  under- 
taken.   Already  we  have  three  valoable  Amb  to  show.*' 

They  journeyed  on  till  noon,  when  they  reached  a 
spot  which  Lupansky  fixed  upon  as  their  head-quarters. 
It  was  in  a  dense  forest,  ovenpreading  a  rocky  tract  of 
country,  on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Irtish.  Like 
all  Russian  rivers,  this  stream  had  worked  for  itself  a 
singularly  deep  channel  in  the  soil  He  decided  to  pitch 
their  tent  on  a  nacrow  ledge  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of  a 
rugged  declivity,  from  which  the  wolves  could  not  hacard 
an  attack ;  while  in  front  was  the  steep,  almost  per- 
pendicular  descent  to  the  river.  Two  sides  were  thus 
quite  impregnable,  and  what  remained  could  easily  be 
protected  by  lighting  fires. 

They  all  acknowledged  this  site  to  be  admirably 
selected,  and  while  daylight  histed  set  to  work  with  a 
will  at  clearing  away  the  snow.  This  task  accomplished, 
though  not  without  difiiculty,  two  of  them  undertook  to 
fell  and  cleave  the  wood  for  their  nightiy  fires.  The 
others  pitched  the  tent,  and  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  accommodation  and  that  of  their 
dogs  and  horses.  All  these  labours  had  to  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  forethought,  as  here  were  to 
be  their  head-quarters  till  their  huntmg  operations  were 
concluded.  Far  and'  near  tbey  heard  the  bowling  of 
wolves,  which,  however,  never  ventured  to  approach  the 
tent,  and,  had  they  done  so,  would  have  found  retreat 
no  easy  matter. 

On  the  following  morning  Lupansky  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  The  three  sledge-drivers  were  still  of  the 
l^arty,  and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  their  as- 
sistance.   Quantities  of  wood  were  felled,  cbven,  and 


buitt  up  as^ab<ilw(&rk  round  the  tent,  enly  a  narrow 
etitsaace,' which  might  be  easily  barricaded  on  oceamoo, 
being  left  free. 

These  wooden  fortlficaHons  completed,  he  eent  wrm 
the  sledges,  Entrusting  to  the  drivers  the  three  wolf- 
skins^  to  be  presented  te  Ifrs.  Tzemikoff  as  Uie  first 
tropbiei  of  their  faiintiBg-exp^ition. 

Their  house  being  now  ready,  and  a  heartii  raised, 
LttpflBsky  made  the  following  amngements:  ¥hree  of 
them  were  to  hunt  every  day,  while  one  of  the  fbor, 
each  in  his  turn,  kept  guard  at  home,  and  prepared  a  sub- 
stantial supper. 

So  on  the  second  morning  they  set  out  on  their  fint 
hunt  On^  of  the  young  men  remained  at  home,  whOe 
Tteraikcff,  Lupansky,  and  the  other  hired  hunter  set 
out,  bearing  strange-lociLing  traps,  and  meat  for  hsit, 
and  explored  the  finest  in  quest  of  places  where  masses 
of  loose  stones  had  accumulated  at  the  footxif  dediritiei 

Kow,  for  the  first  time,  Teemikoff  learned  what  a  stock 
of  knowledge  and  experience  was  needed  for  an  under- 
taking ef  this  sort  Not  only  had  the  tracks  and  ibot- 
prints of  the  wild  animals  to  be  discovered,  but  tiieir 
habits,  the  food  most  likely  to  tempt  them,  and  their 
▼arioos  degrees  of  instinct  and  cunning,  had  to  be  tho- 
roughly studied,  in  order  to  know  how  and  where  to  set 
the  trap, -which,  by  the  way,  might  not  even  be  touched 
with  the  ungloved  hand,  lest  the  keen  organ  of  scent 
possessed  by  these  creatures  should  warn  them  of  their 
danger. 

Lupansky  was  not  only  passionately  fond  of  hunting 
and  trapping,  but  he  possessed  all  the  technical  knowledge 
which  experience  and  dose  observation  can  alone  impart 

Searching  for  tracks  was  an  important  part  of  the 
huntsmen's  duty,  as  the  beasts  of  prey,  even  the  smaller 
ones,  remained  during  the  day  concealed  in  hollow  kees 
and  other  quiet  nooks,  whence  they  emei^ged  at  night  t^ 
seek  their  food.  When  their  footprints  were  discovered, 
the  traps  were  set,  securely  fiistened,  and  provided  with 
bait  Thia  done,  the  hunters  studiously  avoided  the 
spot  til!  the  evening,  when  they  went  by  torch-light  to 
inspect  the  traps,  or  else  waited  till  the  next  morning. 

Lupansky  was  delighted  with  the  spot  which  llieyhad 
chosen,  when,  at  evening,  they  returned  to  their  tent 
They  had  set  above  thirty  traps  that  day,  some  for  foxes, 
others  for  ermines  and  sables.  Fatigued  by  their  long 
walk,  the  huntsmen  partook  with  avidity  of  their  ex- 
cellent supper,  with  hot  tea  as  a  beverage;  then,  wrapped 
in  fiirs  and  mgs,  stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and, 
happy  in  having  made  so  good  a  beginning  to  -their 
undertaking,  resigned  themselves  to  refreshing  slumber. 

Sarly  next  morning  Lupansky  and  Tzemikofr  west  on 
their  rounds,  and  looked  at  the  traps,  while  one  of  the 
hunters  remained  at  home,  and  the  cook  of  the  day 
before  went  to  find  tracks  in  a  new  direction. 

Who  can  describe  Lupansky's  delight  on  finding  in 
the  first  trap  one  of  tlie  finest  black  foxes  that  be  had 
ever  seen  ?  The  animal  still  lived,  and  needed  several 
blows  from  a  club  to  dispatch  it 
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Hia  joy  ^mcmaed  when  ho.  fooad  in  tbe  jreoMiping 
tnpa  five  sables  (Xf  tbe  mopt  viUnUe kindy  aadfeveK 
ermines  and  weasels. 

Qnihig  occanoa  Tsemikoff  abowed  hisMelf  to  hafe 
already  aoqoiied  eonsideimble  skill  He  set  the  tcipa 
quite  artisticallj,  and  iastened  tbe  bait  to  liupaoak/a 
satisfaction,  after  vhicb  tbe|  retuxned  home  with  their 
spoils  befoiQ  nooQ.  Tbe  traps  in  which  tbe  aninak 
had  been  eaught  bad  now  to  be  sobjeeted  to  funmse 
bea^  ia  order  to  remove  ixom  them  tbe  slightest  seent  or 
trace  of  their  having  been  nsed. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  the  other  boDter 
retumedt  having  shot  some  fine  ptannigan,  which  lenued 
a  welcome  addition  to  their  larder.  He  refiorted  having 
found  numerous  tracks  of  martens  and  saUei^  aad,  to 
Lupansky'a  intense  delight^  the^ibotprints  of  a  bear, 
which  he  bad  foU9wed  to  a  rocky  defile,  where  it  pro- 
bably bad  its  den. 

''  It  is  a  tremendous  fellow,''  said  tbe  hunter ;  "  for  all 
the  way  its  paws  have  sunk  deep  into  the  firosen  soow.*' 
While  Tzemikoff  and  the  hunter  who  had  remained 
at  home  set  tbe  traps  anew,  Lupansky  made  atrange- 
ments  for  the  bear-bunt;  and  early  next  morning  they 
set  out  to  attack  Bruin  in  his  den.  They  csxefuUy 
dosed  the  entrance  to  the  tent»  and  all  four  set  out,  tak- 
ing the  dogs  with  them  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  loog 
way  to  tbe  beaf  s  den,  and  many  obstacles  had  to  be 
surmounted  before  they  reached  the  rocky  pan.  When 
Lnpansky  had  stationed  the  men,  he  loosed  tbe  dogs, 
which  rushed  into  the  defile,  and  by  their  loud  barking 
announced  the  bear  to  be  at  home. 

The  dogji,  thoroughly  trained  for  bear>bunting,  at  last 
so  exas}>erated  the  lazy  animal  as  to  rouse  it  to  leave  its 
den.  Holding  its  assailants  at  bay,  it  emerged  from  the 
narrow  defile,  at  the  entrance  of  which  stood  Lupansky, 
who  no  sooner  saw  tbe  bear  than  he  fired  off  both  barrels 
of  hia  gun.  The  balls,  however,  merely  grazed  tbe  crea- 
ture's thick  hide. 

Enraged  by  this  attack,  the  bear  threw  itself  upon 

Lupansky,  and  with  a  stroke  from  its  huge  paw  feUed 

him  to  the  ground.    Thus,  by  his  own  imprudence,  he 

found  himself  completely  in  tbe  power  of  the  huge 

animal,  and  in  danger  of  losing  bis  life.    Tbe  dogs, 

wbi<:h  now  vigorously  attacked  the  bear,  alone  prevented 

it  from  tearing  Lupansky,  who  already  lay  insensible  and 

bleeding  on  tbe  ground,  to  pieces.    The  hunters  dared 

not  fire  lest  they  should  hit  Lupansky  instead  of  tbe  bear. 

At  this  trying  juncture  Tzemikoff  softly  approached 

the  bear,  and  plunged  his  bunting-knife  deep  into  its 

side.     tJtiering  a  deep  growl  of  rage  and  pain,  it  turned 

roand  to  vent  its  fury  on  this  new  enemy,  which  Tzer- 

nikoiT'  prevented  by  firing  off  his  gun,  though  without 

taking  aim  vexy  precisely.    However,  owing  to  his  close 

proximity  to  the  bear,  the  shot  took  effect,  and  a  red 

stream  gushed  from  tbe  animal's  throat.     The  two 

hunters   immediately  sent  the  contents  of  their  rifles 

into  the  unwieldy  carcass,  and  Bruin  began  to  totter, 

though  be  still  kept  his  ground,  and  deliberately  seated 


liimself  on  his  hauttches  to  gain  strength  and  consider 
his  next  movse. 

^Hie  honteia  cvailed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
reload  their  gans,  and  presently  a  bafl  entered  the  eye 
and  pierced  the  head  of  the  ungainly  ammal,  which  fell 
to  the  gnnuid,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  ezpued. 

Taeimkoff  was  now  able  to  approach  Lupansky,  who 
still  lay  insensible,  being  stunned  by  the  blow  firom  the 
bear's  paw, 

HIsr  fiioe  was  oovtred  vdth  blood,  and  Tzemikoff  at 
first  thought  he  wis  dead.  They  all  hastened  to  him, 
and  on  examination  found  bis  wounds  to  be  merely 
slight  scratches  on  the  toe  and  head,  inflicted  by  the 
daws  of  the  bear.  They  rubbed  his  head  with  snow, 
and  soon  brought  him  to  life  agwn. 

He  got  up,  and  asked,  '*  Where  is  the  bear?" 

*'  Here  he  lies,"  joyftdly  excUimed  Tzemikoff,  press- 
ing bis  young  friend's  hand. 

Liqiansky's  fiMO  g^wed  with  satisfaction  when  he  saw 
the  enormous  bear,  one  of  tbe  largest  of  its  kind,  lying 
dead  before  him. 

Most  cordially  did  he  thank  Tzemikoff,  whom  the 
two  hunters  pointed  out  to  him  9M  his  deliverer.  Hit 
wounds  were  slight,  and  not  very  painful.  They  now 
consulted  what  had  best  be  done ;  and  the  hunters  con- 
structed a  kind  of  sleigh,  on  which  to  remove  the  bear's 
skin  and  the  best  part  of  its  flesh.  It  was  very  late 
when  tbcff  reached  tbe  tent,  thoroughly  worn  out  with 
their  hard  day's  work. 

Next  morning  ^d»  tKaps,  which  had  agaon  been  set, 
yielded  a  rich  return*  They  then  went  to  hunt  in  the 
direction  where  one  of  the  men  had  found  so  many  trades. 

The  time  certainly  did  not  hang  heavily  on  tiieir 
hands;  and  Tzendkoff  could  not  deny  that  this  new 
mode  of  life  had  its  charms  as  well  as  its  tcnls  and 
privations. 

When  in  Lupaoflky's  judgaoent  they  had  exhausted 
the  game  in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  they  retomed  to 
the  fwest  where  they  had  encamped  on  the  first  night 
of  their  excursion,  and  where  the  wolves  had  attempted 
to  attack  them.  Here  they  killed  several  wolves,  and 
both  black  and  white  foxes,  and  a  large  number  of  sables 
and  ermines.  Their  collection  of  furs  was  rich  beyond 
their  most  sanguine  expectations,  when  at  last  the 
sledges  came  to  take  them  home,  Lupansky  being  wanted 
by  the  governor. 

Great  joy  was  expcessed  at  theur  safe  return,  and  at 
the  brilliant  success  of  their  expedition.  The  anxiety 
of  Nabida  and  her  mother  was  at  an  end ;  and  their 
painful  excitement  on  hearing  the  adventure  with  the 
bear  passed  away  with  the  telling  of  the  tale. 

When  the  two  hired  hunters  had  been  paid  and  dis- 
missed, Tzermkoff  preposed  an  equal  division  of  the 
bool7 ;  but  Lupansky  firmly  dedined  any  share  of  it 

'<  Tbe  hunting  was  a  delightful  recreation  to  me,"  said 
he.    '<  I  do  not  require  the  furs.    Tbey  are  yours.*' 

In  vain  Tzemikoff  uiged  him  to  accept  of  them.  He 
was  quite  firm ;  and  at  length  Tzemikoff  had  to  yidd. 
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He^tknighi  JjapKoiikf^  adiiot  very  good :  to  gba  in  a 
safficieot  nnmber  of  skiiu  to  satisfy  the  daaaBds  of 
goveouMnl^  for  tfpo  yeai%  u  the  zendi  ol  their  next 
ezpedilaDii  nii|^  nofe  impDobablj  ba  kaa  fa«oaiiiU& 

Th«w  diaiatemtad  acta  of  kiBdnefla  on  tba  part  of 
Lopanaky  were,  of  ootme,  calcalated  to  draw  atill  doaer 
the  baoda  ol  aflbctioD  and  coDfidmee  between  bun  and 
the  Tzemikofb. 

The  fun  that  remained  over  sold  for  a  conaidezablo 
som,  which  Tzeinikoff  expended  in  improvementa  on  his 
hooae,  and  in  the  pmcbaae  of  aome  luzniiea  which,  thej 
had  been  nsed  to  in  better  d«ji,  and  now  greatly  misaed 
in  their  altered  eirennntancB& 

Lupanaky  evidently  ie)oiced  in  their  piesperity ;  and 
renouncing  all  other  society^  visited  them  daily,  whieh. 
helped  to  cheer  their  lifie» 

Thus  they  passed  the  fiist  long  and  severe  winter  in 
Tobolsk.  Suddenly  a  warm  southerly  breeze  set  in,  and 
in  *  ftw  days  the  snow  disappeared.  The  ioe  on  the 
river,  which  was  frozen  to  an  almost  incredible  depth, 
rapidly  melted  in  the  glowing  sunshine,  which  in  that 
oeontiy  aocompliahea  in  a  £ew  daya  changes  that  our 
ctimate  wonld  take  several  weeks  to  bring  about  In  a 
few  days  the  tnea  were  greeny  and  rich  herbage  decked 
the  fidda  and  meadowa 

Aetivitg^  waanow  the  order  of  the  day*  The  garden 
and  field  had  to  be  attended  to;  and  Lupansky,  who 
had  never  before  been  thua  employed^  waa  now  most 
willing  to  lend  Tzemikoff  his  aid  in  oat-of-doora  work, 
or  to  hdp  Mnk.  Tzemikoff  and  Nahida  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  gardca,  spending  all  hia  leisure  houa  with 
them. 

The  Tobolsk  aammer  lasting  scaioely  three  months,  it 
haa  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  son  during  that 
season  a  power  the  effects  of  which  seem  truly  marvel- 
lous to  us  who  dwell  under  milder  skies.  Y^getation 
advanoea  with  incredible  n^idity.  Tou  can  almost  see 
the  mpa  growing.  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeka  they 
esr,  Uoasom,  ripen^  are  r8i^)ed,  and  gathered  in. 

Here  the  Bheoisk  proverb,  which  affiima  that  '^ooce 
in  every  seven  years  the  sluggard  is  in  advance  of  the 
hard  worker,^  doea  not  hold  good.  Up  and  be  doing ! 
ia  the  order  of  the  day ;  for  there  is  no  time  for  sitting 
with  folded  hand&  The  cropa  ripen  apaoe,  and  must 
be  housed  before  the  first  snow-shower  ushers  in  the 
winter  in  all  its  relentless  severity.  Vines  and  fruit- 
treea  are  not  to  be  thought  of  in  this  climate,  though 
the  finest  melons  ripen  in  the  open  air  during  the  brief 
and  very  hot  summer.  Pete,  and  beans,  and  other  green 
v^tables  are  to  be  bad  oidy  for  a  very  short  season. 
Yet  there  is  ample  proof,  even  amid  the  snow  and  ice 
of  those  northern  latitudes,  that  our  gradona  Qod  for- 
gets none  of  his  children,  bntfiUatiieir  hesrt  with  fbod 
and  gladness.  In  Sibeila  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
abundance  ol  all  the  necesaaries  of  life  bear  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  lavish  bounty  of  Providence. 

Thus  every  land  has  something  to  praise  the  Lord  for; 
and  shall  we^  who  rejoice  in  our  glorioua  springy  our 


\oD%  and  beautiful  flfninmprj  V*4  cool  f  ti^y"?!.  vfaidi  so 
gndoallyandgentfyptBpaiiaaafiBr  the  chOI^  blsrts  of 
wintet,— flhall  we  neglect  to  say  righl;  often,  in  the  wads 
of  the  holy  Psalmiati  ^  Bless  the  Lord,  O  Of  sQol ;  and 
all  that  ia  within  me,  bless  hia  holy  namel**    We  ahoFold 
certain^  do  so  with  double  fervour  if  we  bad  ezpeneacai 
a  ten  montha*  winter  at  ToboUc,  er  in  its  vicimly. 
With  what  sinoenly  should  we  then  ciai^  our  bands  io 
thanksgiving  on  gjstheringin  the  rich  fimita  of  oor  fields 
and  gardena,  of  our  vineyarda  and  ordiards,  never  sgain 
to  be  guilty  of  the  base  and  miserable  sine!  i^gratitiide. 
The  dwellers  in  the  icy  North  have  to  dispense  witii 
many  of  the  pleaanrea  whidi  we  en}oy ;  \hX^  on  tiie 
other  hand,  Qod  gives  them  mnch  of  the  gpod  and  beta- 
tiful  that  we  do  not  peassssu    The  earth  ia  the  Lord's; 
and  everywheie  he  ia  a  laithfhl  God,  who  never  wesria 
o!  blessing  hia  cceaturea. 


CHAPTER  TT. 

Tbx  few  bright  summer  daya  passed  away  like  a  pless- 
ant  dream.  By  the  blessing  of  God  oa  their  nntizisg 
u^ustry  in  field  and  garden,  the  Tzemikoffii  bad  fiUed 
their  store-room  and  cellar  with  abondant  pionskn 
against  the  coming  winter,  thereby  saving  mnch  outlsj 
which  had  been  necessary  the  year  before. 

The  governor,  hi^y  satisfied  with  Taem]koff*s  m- 
vices,  and  constantly  bearing  his  pcaiaeB  firoas  Lupanskj, 
continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  his  welfsie. 

The  brilliant  success  of  tbelast  winter's  hnnt  rendered 
another  expedition  superflooua  in  the  meantime,  sni 
left  the  Tzemikoffii  firee  to  enjoy  their  godly  and  peace- 
ful life.  Lupansky  was  heartUy  glad  of  this,  aa  he  could 
not  well  have  borne  another  separation  from  the  k>vdj 
STahida,  to  whom  he  had  conceived  a  Strang  attachment, 
and  who  cherished  for  him  the  afiectioa  of  a  younger 
sister  for  a  beloved  elder  brother,  whose  chief  uai  ia 
life  waa  to  promote  her  own  and  her  paienti^  baf^ness. 

Here  wa  may  relate  aome  particulara  oonoemix%  Ia- 
pansky's  early  fife,  as  doubtless  we  aU  take  a  friendly 
interest  in  him,  on  aocoonl  of  hia  endeavouES  to  serve 
the  Tzemiko£Gk 

Lupansky  was,  in  asense,  alone  in  the  wide  world,  bar- 
ing no  surviving  relationa.  The  noble-minded  Govemcf 
of  Tobolsk,  Count  Wathshicky,  waa  hia  firm  friend  and 
generoua  patron.  His  father  had  been  a  aerf  on  an 
estate  belonging  to  the  county  who  gave  him  his  free- 
dom. Soon  after,  there  prevailed  in  that  part  of  the 
country  an  epidemic,  which  deprived  the  youi^  Lupan- 
sky of  hia  parents  and  other  relatives.  Moved  by  pity 
for  the  poor  boy,  the  count  adopted  him,  gare  him  a 
liberal  education,  and  afterwards  employed  him  aa  his 
private  secretary. 

The  expressions  "serf*  and  "giving  freedom**  re- 
quire some  explanation,  and  I  see  that  I  mnat  stop  f^^ 
a  little  and  explain  them  to  you.  In  tboae  days  tl^ 
state  of  society  in  Russia  was  totally  different  from  any- 
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tfaiDg  that  has  ever  come  nnder  onr  dbserration,  and 
most  be  dassed  with  other  thing?  in  that  ooimtrf  oC 
wfaicb^  as  I  said  before^  yon  cannot  fail  to  difiapproTeL 

Most  ptobaUy  yon  hare  learned  at  schod,  or  heard 
ftom  yonr  parents,  that  at  one  period  in  the  histoiy  o£ 
oar  own  land  all  the  common  people  were  serft,— which 
meaoa  that  they,  with  the  ground  on  which  they  lived 
and  toiled  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  were  the  property 
of  the  mler  of  the  countiy^  who  might  dispose  of  them 
as  he  saw  fit.  Thank  Qodi,  those  evil  days  have  long 
passed  ont  of  the  memoiy  of  man ! 

Lnpansky's  Dsther  was  a  sexf,  bnt  on  account  of  hia 
ability  and  integrity  was  raised  to  a  position  of  trust  on 
the  estate  of  his  master,  Count  Wathshicky,  and  freed 
from  servitude.  Soon  after  the  country  wa^  visited  by 
tiie  ternhle  epidemic  of  which  he  died,  as  did  also  bis 
wife  and  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  little  Oasi« 
mir,  who  was  thus  left  an  orphan  at  six  years  of  ^e. 

The  destitute  condition  of  the  poor  child  so  touched 
the  compassionate  heart  of  the  county  that  he  took 
Casimir  home  and  educated  him  with  his  own  children. 
Conaequently  Lnpansky  was  bound  by  the  closest  ties  of 
affection  and  gratitude  to  Count  Wathshicky.  As  the 
youth  appeared  to  have  inherited  the  talents,  and,  better 
still,  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  his  father,  the  count 
employed  him  when  his  education  was  completed  aa  his 
private  secretary,  paying  him  a  handsome  salary. 

When  the  count  was  appointed  governor  of  Tobolsk 
he  tested  tiie  strength  of  Lupansky's  attachment  to  him 
by  saying :  '*  If  you  like,  you  may  remain  on  my  estate 
and  continue  to  draw  your  salary." 

Lnpansky  stood  the  test  ''  Nay,"  he  replied ;  "  where 
jou,  my  best  friend  andbenefiictor,go,  I  will  follow,  and 
nothing  but  death  shall  part  us ;  unless,  indeed,  your  ex* 
cellency  should  no  longer  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  me." 

^  So  be  it !  **  exckdmed  the  count  ^  You  have  stood 
the  test ! "  And  he  took  the  young  man  with  him,  and 
never  repented  it 

Lnpansky  fxxVty  merited  the  nnbounded  confidence 
beoceforth  pfaiced  in  him  by  his  patron;  for  he  was  as 
tine  as  steel,  and  his  seal  in  the  service  of  the  count 
untiring.  There  were  in  Tobolsk  many  temptations  to 
evil— hard  drinking  and  high  play  being  the  vices  of  the 
place — and  the  good  count  had  many  an  anxious  thought 
on  behalf  of  his  pnOSgi,  However,  as  Lupansky  now 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Tzemikoffs,  avoiding 
all  other  associations,  the  count  rejoiced  to  find  that 
his  alarms  were  groundless. 

It  wasin  the  natural  order  of  things  that  this  young  man, 
not  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  seeing  Nahida  Tzemi- 
kofif  growing  in  beauty  from  day  to  day,  should  become 
deeply  enamoured  of  her.  She  was  not  only  pious  and 
amiable,  but  so  strikingly  handsome  as  to  attract  general 
admiration.  A  dutiftd  daughter,  she  antidpated  and 
strove  to  fulfil  every  wish  of  her  excellent  parents. 
Frequently  Lupansky  heard  her  utter  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, while  her  actions  amply  proved  the  sincerity  of 
ber  wordsi    She  loved  to  attend  church,  and  on  week- 


days worked  diligently  fix>m  morning  till  night,  display- 
ing a  turn  fbr  order  and  cleanliness  which  honourabiy 
distinguished  her  from  many  of  the  Tobolsk  women. 
As  unpretending  in  her  attiie  as  humble  in  her  disposi- 
tion, it  was  only  on  Sundays  that  she  could  be  induced  to 
wear  a  cloak  lined  with  some  valuable  fiiis  which  Lu- 
pansky had  accepted  as  his  share  ci  the  fnaU  of  the 
hunting  expedition,  only  on  condition  that  be  might  be 
allowed  to  present  it  to  Kahida 

Lupansky  knew  what  he  was  about  He  closely 
observed  Nahida,  and  then  compared  her  with  other 
young  women,  and  somehow  the  result  of  this  process 
was  always  in  Nahida's  &vour.  He  preferred  her  to 
every  one  else^  and  as  she  grew  up  to  womanhood  love 
for  her  filled  his  heart  One  nrost  have  been  blind 
indeed  not  to  have  perceived  this.  Her  parents  soon 
became  aware  of  the  fact^  and  could  only  rejoice  in  it; 
for  to  whom  would  they  rather  have  trusted  their  be- 
loved child  than  to  this  excellent  young  man  who  had 
done  so  much  for  them. 

Neither  was  Count  Wathshicky  blind  to  tito  state  of 
Lupansk/s  affections ;  and  he  heartUy  rejoioed  that 
their  object  was  one  which  he  could  approve^ 

Lupandcy  was  one  of  the  sensible  men  who  dislike  to 
fill  a  young  girl's  brain  with  idle  flsittezy  and  love-mak- 
ing. He  saw  that  she  was  lavooraUy  disposed  towards 
bom  and  that  her  parents  liked  him,  and  that  was  enough 
for  him.  He  always  was  friendly  to  Nahida ;  but  never 
said  a  word  of  love  to  her  for  two  reasons— both  credit- 
able to  him.  *'  In  the  first  place,"  he  tbou^t^  '^  I  am 
still  very  youngs  and  have  neither  an  independent  posi- 
tion nor  sufficient  means  to  many  on.  Why,  then^ 
should  I  form  an  engagement  ?  espedaliy  as  long  engage- 
ments often  turn  out  badly.  Again,"  he  considered,  <*  it 
is  not  lair  to  fill  the  head  of  a  young  thing  just  ont  of 
the  nnrsery  with  all  sorts  of  oastlee  In  the  air.  Nay,  let 
hat  enjoy  her  youth  in  peace  as  long  as  possible." 

Another  eonsideration  likewise  weighed  with  him. 
He  hoped  not  to  remain  long  in  Tobolsk,  nor,  indeed,  in 
Siberia,  as  this  cold  and  remote  country  did  not  suit  him 
at  alL  The  post  of  Qwenot  of  Tobolsk  was  seldom 
held  long  by  the  same  individual  Especially  a  man 
like  Count  Wathshicky,  whose  administrati<Hi  of  affairs 
was  beyond  all  praise^  was  likely  to  be  soon  recalled,  and 
to  receive  a  better  appointment  in  a  more  genial  part  of 
the  empire.  At  all  events,  Lupansky  looked  forward  to 
one  day  filling  a  situation  on  one  of  the  large  estates  of 
the  count,  which  would  afford  him  a  competency. 
Besides,  he  hoped  tiMt  the  governor,  who  was  so  kindly 
disposed  towards  Tsemikoff,  would  eventually  succeed 
in  obtaining  his  pardon  from  St  Petersburg.  Then 
would  the  desire  of  Lupansky's  heart  be  fulfilled,  and 
every  Mndrance  in  the  way  of  his  leading  his  beloved 
Nahida  to  the  altar  be  removed. 

Animated  by  these  honourable  sentiments,  Lupansky 
never  uttered  a  word  of  his  intentions  regarding  Nahida. 

Aa  year  after  year  passed  away,  the  lovers  became 
more  deeply  attached  to  each  other.    All  Tobolsk  be* 
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lieved  tbem  to  be  bietrothed,  and  so  iudMl  they  weqe, 
obIj  nothing  was  said  about  it 

Lupansky  fixed  his  chief  hope  upon  TzernikofTa  le- 
oeiving  a  pardon,  because  if  he  left  Tobolsk  with  the 
count,  Nahida  could  not  aocompaoy  him,  as  she  and  her 
mother,  sharing  Tzernikofs  sentence  of  exile,  were  not 
permitted  to  leave  Siberia. 

Though  Tzernikoff  was  zeported  evety  year  more 
favourably  by  the  governor,  yet  no  one  at  St  Peters- 
buig  seemed  to  notice  the  circumstance.  Eveiy  year 
free  pardons  were  dealt  out  to  persons  far  less  deserving- 
than  this  excellent  and  most  unjustly  banished  man. 

It  happened  that  in  his  last  report  the  governor  had 
specially  commended  Tzemikoff,  making  honourable 
mention  of  the  faithfhl  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
and  expressly  stating— <' The  Empress  has  not  in  her 
whole  realm  a  more  loyal  and  devoted  subject  than 
Tzernikoff."  He  even  in  plain  terms  petitioned  that 
this  man,  so  deeply  injured  by  deceit  and  calumny, 
might  be  recalled  from  exile,  and  reinstated  in  fajs 
former  position. 

Unfortunately  the  good  count  had  foigotten  that 
Andrieflf  in  his  malice  had  accused  Tzemikoff  of  speak- 
ing disrespectfully  of  Potemkin  as  well  as  of  the 
Empress.  He  was  besides  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
Andrieff  tried  by  means  of  costly  gifts  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter to  retain  the  favour  which  be  had  been  at  such  expense 
in  acquiring,  and  at  the  same  time  strove  to  keep  alive 
in  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  Tzemikoff's  offence. 

In  this  he  entirely  suooeded;  for  when  Potemkin,  on 
reading  over  the  list  of  exiles,  came  to  the  name  of 
Tzemikoff  mentioned  with  praise  and  recommendation 
to  mercy  from  the  governor,  his  nge  always  broke  forth 
anew,  and  he  wished  that  he  could  find  a  pretext  for 
rendering  the  situation  of  the  hapless  exile  yet  more 
miserable,  could  he  have  done  so  with  even  a  shadow  of 
justice,  which  he  had  alwi^  to  take  into  consideration 
in  his  dealings  with  Count  Watbshicky.  He  hoped  that 
his  studiously  ignoring  the  governor's  application  would 
at  length  open  his  eyes,  and  lead  him  to  discontinue  his 
intercession  on  Tzemikoff's  behalf. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  Wathshicky's  representa- 
tions only  became  the  more  urgent,  and  he  almost  de- 
manded Tzemikofi^s  pardon,  Potemkin's  fiercest  passions 
were  aroused. 

Nevertheless  his  native  cunning  taught  him  pmdence; 
If  the  governor  was  to  be  prevented  from  doing  anything 
for  Tzemikoff,  he  must  be  recalled  from  Tobolsk.  So, 
with  the  most  deliberate  malice,  Potemkin  set  himself 
to  accomplish  this  end.  His  first  step  was  to  nominate 
Count  Watbshicky  4o  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honour 
in  St  Petersburg.  The  oount  was  at  once  to  leave 
Tobolsk,  and  to  proceed  hpme  by  way  of  Moscow. 
There  he  was  to  find  awaiting  hiiu  an  order  to  go 
abroad,  instead  of  prosecuting  his  journey  to  the  capital 
This  meant^  in  otiier  words,  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
banishment  For  Tzemikoff  a  still  harder  (iate  was, 
prepared.    He  was  to  be  sent)  whenever  Count  Watb- 


shicky )eft  Tobolsk,  to  one  of  the  jaiesi  renote  dMoti 
of  Siberia. 

This  truly  diaboUcal  plan^-diie0y  tbe  mmk  of 
Andrieff  who  now  spent  the  winter  in  St.  Paleisbng, 
and  whose  canning  and  total  want  of  prindpW  made  \m 
the  willing  tool  of  Potemkin— waa  now  acted  upon  irith 
ti^e  greatest  finesse.  The  count  ww  qnito  wnanspimoBs 
of  the  evil  design  concealed  beneath  theflatlerisig  tenni 
in  which  Potemkin's  letter  recalling  him  to  St^  tPateo- 
burg  Wjss  couched. 

The  high  preferment  bestowed  on  him  fladtend  ka 
ambition  $  while  Lupansky  waa  reconciled  to  ftba  ne- 
oesaity  of  parting  for  a  time  from  Nthida,  by  tbfe  bops 
of  soon  being  able  to  compensate  bis  bdoved  fnend 
Taemikoff  for  all  the  sorrows  of  hia  onmarHed  exflt 

The  courier  bearing  Potemkin's  letter  arrived  abodt 
noon  at  the  governor's  palace.  On  the  ctmnl^  eon- 
munieating  the  tidiqgs  to  Lupansky,  he  tozned  pak 
and  sank  down  on  a  chair.  "  I  thought^"  exdaimsd  the 
count,  looking  surprised,  *^  that  you  would  have  been 
overjoyed  at  this  news,  and  am  astodsbed  to  find  that, 
on  the  contrary,  my  good  fortune  overwbelma  jeu  wxtk 
dismwr." 

«  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  noble  ooont^"  letoraed 
Lupansky.  "  Your  exoellency^nows  hpw  deeply  I  am 
attached  to  your  family  and  to  youxae^  My  wdlHt  is 
bound  up  with  yours;  but—"  here  he  panaed  and 
coloured  deeply. 

''Compose  youiself^"  said  the  oount^  smiling:  ''I 
spoke  in  jest  I  know  your  mind  too  well  to  have  tbe 
lightest  doubt  of  your  fidelity  to  me ;  but  I  also  know 
the  reason  of  your  present  agitation,  for  which  I  do  not 
in  the  least  Uame  you.  Let  me  tell  you,  however,  that 
in  your  distress  at  tho  prospect  of  partiog  tcom  Nabid& 
Tzemikoff,  you  lose  sight  of  what  ought  to  inspire  yw 
with  hope  and  satisfaction.  If  you  were  aUoved  to  take 
h^  witli  you,  and  chose  to  deprive  her  anloKtanate 
parents  of  the  only  solace  left  to  them,  I,  for  my  part, 
could  place  no  hindrance  in  the  way  ci  your,  mairiage; 
but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  as  Nahida  shares  her 
father's  sentence  of  exile.  You  fitil  to  peroeise  that 
when  I  enter  on  my  new  duties  at  St  Petersbaig  it 
will  probably  be  in  my  power  to  procum  a  paidoo  for 
Tzernikoff.  This  I  now  solemnly  promise  to  make  my 
first  concem  whenever  I  return  bom&" 

Lupansky  sprang  up,and  seizing  the  govemoAhand, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  God  bless  your  excellency  for  these  kind  woida,  and 
the  comfort  they  bring  to  myself  and  the  dear  tieods  in 
whom  I  take  so  deep  an  interest  Will  you  permit  me 
to  convey  to  them  the  intelligence  we  have  just  veeeited, 
and  to  soothe  their  grief  by  oommunicatii^s  la  them 
your  excellency's  gpvpious  promise  t" 
.  ^ Certainly, certaiqly,'' replied  the-oomit ; ^and  Lup* 
ansky  hastened  to  Taernikoff'a  hoHfle^ 

The  Tzemiko&  ^ytere  not  ignorant  of  what  the  «0BOt 
had  already  done  for  them.  Thoi]^  Aot  bima^  fae^aag 
much  from  these  renewed  intercessions  on  their  behalf. 


IXOID^STS  hVtSB  LlPlf^  OF'^AiY  ^^JtlLK 
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fna&aft  htA  not  the  lieart  to  duterb  tlie''p1«Asin^ 
anticipations  indulged  in  by  bis  wife  and  daughter. ' 

They  knew  of  the  arrival  of  the  ^arier^  and  were 
eagerly  acpecthig  Lupatttky  to  brin^  them  his' news; 
When  at  last  he  entered  the  room  witli  a  dejected  air^ 
^Rnnukoff  at  onoe  eonduded  that  another  year  of  suffer- 
ing was  appointed  to  him.  Glancing  upwards,  he  n^is^ 
pered,  ^  Not  my  will,  but  tixine,  O  Lord,  be  done ! 
Whatever  tby  wisdom  may  ordain  I  thankfully  accept, 
knowing  that  thou  wilt  lead  me  through  the  darkness 
to  the  brigbt  dawn." 

*«Wbat  news  has  the  courier  brought)"  asked  at 
length  MrSk  Tsemikoff,  who  oould  no  longer  repress  the 
tmnultuoos  fbelings  at  work  in  her  breast. 

**  None  that  we  hoped  for,"  answered  Lupansky,  with 
a  deep  sigb. 

The  dkuippointed  woman  let  her  hands  sink  helplessly 
on  her  lap.  ''Great  God!"  she  ezdaimed,  ''has 
humaar  malice  no  bounds,  and  will- justiee  never  pre^ 
vaU?" 

**  Do  not,"  said  Tsemikoff,  calmly  yet  firmly,  **  diqiute 
and  murmnr  against  God's  holy  will.  Whatever  he  or^ 
ilains  is  right.  We  cannot  solve  the  mysteries  of  his  pn>- 
videnee.  '  It  is  good  to  be  afflicted,'  saith  his  blessed 
Word ;  therefore  will  we  praise  him,  though  he  bring 
to  naught  our  dearest  hopes." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Lupansky;  ''all  that  is  very  true. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  a  severe  trial  to  a  man's  heart" 

"  Not  If  he  be  strong  m  faith,"  said  Tzemikofl:  "  You 
have  not  lived  long  enough  to  learn  this  lesson  by  ex* 
perience ;  but  I  have  learned  it,  and  know  it,  and  know, 
likewise,  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  therefore  ac- 
cept witii  resignation  every  <^pensation  of  Providence." 
"Ah,  then  you  are  happier  than  I,"  sadly  returned 
Lnpaaat^. 
They  all  looked  surprised. 

"  Have  you  met  with  any  misfortune  ?"  asked  Nahida. 
**  Tea  I*  answered  Lupansky ;  "with  the  heaviest  that 
can  poeaibly  be&U  me.    We  are  ordered  to  St.  Peters- 
burg." 

It  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  them. 
A  death-like  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment,  and  they 
all  remained  still  as  marble  statues,  till  at  length  the 
spell  which  this  new  sorrow  had  cast  over  them  was 
broken  by  Nahida  bursting  into  tears. 

Lnpanaky  took  her  hand.  "  Nahida,"  he  said,  '*  your 
grief  at  the  prospect  of  parting  is  a  proof  to  me  that  you 
love  me.  80,  before  God  and  your  beloved  parents,  I 
now  dedare  the  affection  which  I  have  so  long  cherished 
for  you.*' 

He  then  told  them  that  he  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
an  open  avowal  of  his  attachment  only  because  be  had 
hoped  that  Tzemikoff  would  be  pardoned ;  but  now  that 
the  hour  of  pwting  had  oome,  he  naturally  felt  anxious 
to  arrive  at  a  certainty  respecting  this  most  important 
matter,  and  to  take  with  him  the  happy  assurance  of  a 
speedy  rennion  with  Nahida. 


B'ls  Mksy  to  divine  whM  followed.  Nahida  was  that 
very  evening  formaUy  betrothed  to  Lupansky,  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  her  parents.  When  Lupansky 
informed  them  of  the  solemn  pronnse  made  by  the  count, 
Tzemikoff,  thinking  that  now  there  seemed  to  be  some 
solid  gnmnd  to  rest  upon,  began  to  share  the  hope  of 
better  days  so  confidentiy  entertained  by  the  young  man. 

Great  as  was  the  joy  of  the  Tsernikoffii,  and  hearty  as 
were  the  congratulations  which  they  received  from  many 
families  in  Tobolsk,  whose  good-will  and  esteem  they 
had  gained,  still  the  sad  prospect  of  parting  blighted, 
like  a  sharp  frost,  their  budding  happiness. 

Lupansky  could  now  spend  only  a  few  boors  daily 
with  his  betrothed,  as  he  had  plenty  to  do  at  the  palace. 
Everything— documents,  money,  &c.— had  to  be  left  in 
the  most  accurate  order  for  the  new  governor ;  besides 
which  Lupansky  had  to  superintend  the  packing  and 
other  arrangementB  which  the  removal  of  the  large 
establishment  of  the  count  rendered  necessary. 

At  last  the  dreaded  day  of  parting  airived.  It  was 
very  bitter  to  all  of  them  ;  and  nothing  but  the  hope  of 
soon  meeting  again  could  have  sustained  their  minds 
under  it 

Lupansky  was  quite  dejected  durhig  the  first  few 
days  0^  the  journey,  and  it  cost  his  kind  master  some 
trouble  to  cheer  him  up. 

After  a  most  prosperous  journey,  on  which  no  expense 
was  spared  to  insure  speed  and  comfort,  they  arrived  at 
Moscow,  where  the  count  intended  to  rest  a  few  days 
before  proceeding  to  St  Petersburg.  Here,  however,  a 
bitter  disappointment  was  in  store  for  them;  as  im- 
mediately on  their  arrival  the  Governor  of  Moscow 
waited  on  Count  Wathsbicky,  and,  with  many  expressions 
of  heartfelt  sympathy,  intimated  to  him  his  sentence  of 
banishment.  He  was  allowed  one  day  in  Moscow,  after 
which  he  was  to  proceed  vid  Warsaw  to  Germany. 

We  may  imagine  with  what  consternation  the  count 
heard  this  most  unjust  and  cniel  decree.  Now  he  became 
aware  of  Potemkin's  malicious  design,  and  rightiy  con- 
jectured that  the  warmth  with  which  he  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  persecuted  Tzemikoflf  was  the  ground 
of  his  disgrace.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  indignation 
and  dismay. 

Lupansky  was  on  the  brink  of  despair  when  he  beheld 
the  utter  demolition  of  his  dearest  hop^  At  first  he 
thought  of  returning  to  Tobokk.  But  when  he  saw  the 
yet  deeper  sorrow  of  the  beloved  friend  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much,  and  who  could  so  ill  dispense  with  his  services, 
be  eamestiy  prayed  for  strength  to  sacrifice  his  own  feel- 
ings and  adhere  to  the  path  of  duty.  So  when  he  had 
written  to  Tzemikoff  and  Nahida,  teUhig  them  of  his 
terrible  disappointment,  and  vowing  eternal  fidelity  to 
them,  there  arrived  at  the  door  of  their  lodging  the 
post-duuse  which  was  to  convey  the  count  and  his  faith- 
ful follower  into  banishment,  quite  as  Undeserved  as 
that  to  which  the  unhappy  Tzemikoff  had  been  so  re- 
lentiessly  consigned. 


{To  U  cwiWmiwf.) 


ONE  DATS  BAILING. 


OXE  SAT*8  8AILIV0. 


i!T  KATX  W.  HAXILtOS. 


iT  iTM  a  irarai,  warm  day.  The  aummer 
aun  fliMNie  hot  and  hnght  on  the  diy  eandy 
roada,  and  aimort  seemed  trying  to  pui  out 
the  eyes  of  the  wfaite-ffaeed  daisies  that 
gazed  so  steadily  skyward  firom  meadow  and  roadside. 
There  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  moTing  in  the  tops 
of  the  pines  that  sarroonded  the  little  frame  school-hoose 
at  Boynton,  and  among  the  bats  and  bonnets  hanging  in 
the  entry  not  a  ribbon  fluttered.  The  sound  of  Toioes 
that  usually  floated  out  from  the  open  windows  was 
subdued  to  a  low  nrararar  that  morning,  hardly  lender 
than  the  drowsy  hnnming  of  tiie  bee  ontslda. 

The  diildrsn  aH  filt  the  heat  Little  elbows  rested 
wearily  upon  tiie  old  irooden  desks,  and  fistleas  glances 
wandered  ecft  to  the  green  tree-tops  and  the  fleecy 
donds  abore  them.  LlUle  Dot  Gr^s  oorly  head  had 
drooped  lower  and  lower,  until  it  was  UxAj  pillowed  on 
her  open  spelling-book,  and  she  was  sound  asleep. 
Tommy  Finley's  oontrabaad  mill,  with  its  wonderful 
machineiy  of  empty  spools  and  old  dock-wheels,  had 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  dull  times  and  stopped;  and 
the  dass  of  wee  ones  standing  in  front  of  the  teadier's 
•desk  were  spelling  **  c^a-t,"  aa  if  they  hadn^t  the  least 
idea  of  eiFer  getting  the  last  letter  up  in  time  to  fonn  a 
-connection  with  the  first  ones. 

Miss  Henshawe  saw  how  tired  the  children  were. 
Maybe  she  was  tired,  too;  for  she  stopped  in  the  middle 
•of  the  lesson  and  tenehed  her  belL 

*'  How  many  of  you  think  it  is  too  warm  to  atudy  to- 
day r 

Such  a  quanta  of  hands  as  that  room  contained,  and 
they  were  all  high  in  air  in  a  minute  1  Bven  Dot  Orey 
hdd  up  two,  and  her  eyes  were  not  half  open  yet 

*'Weli,"  Miss  Hendiawe  laughed,  "I  want  to  give 
you  something  to  think  of— sometlnng  that  I  havs  been 
thinking  of;  and  then  you  may  aH  go  home,  and  we  will 
bare  no  more  schod  to-day.** 

She  paused  a  moment  for  the  murmurs  of  **  splendid*' 
from  the  girls,  and  ^  jolly  **  flrom  the  boys  toaabside,  and 
tbensaid^ — 

^  kifsj  oat  on  the  ocean*~the  great,  broad  ooean— 
sfaipa  are  aailiag  to^y,  from  aQ  oountries,  bound  on  all 
emmdi.  Each  h«  ilsown  orders;  each  carries  a  flag 
thattelis  to  trfaat  land  it  belongs;  and  when  th^  meet 
and  speak  each  otber  they  diow  their  <)oloura--aU  bat 
pirates,  amugglers,  and  alaTo-ships,  that  want  to  go  on 
their  indoed  way  mmoticed  and  unquestioned.  Idfe  is 
like  an  ocean;  we  are  the  yessels  safling  on  it^  and  as 
we  pais  and  apeaik  eadi  other  di^  by  day,  we  ought  to 
show  oar  odeuia  too-«that  Is,  those  of  ns  who  are  true 
and  honest,  out  on  a  Bsefol,  honourable  mission,  and 
bound  for  a  fair  port  Of  course^  if  we  are  ISkz  the 
pirates  and  slave-ships,  doing  a  work  that  is 


eanying  a  cargo  that  we  should  not  dare  to  have  brought 
to  the  light,  and  so  are  not  willing  that  any  one  sfioold 
suspect  what  wtl  of  vessels  we  really  are:  why,  then  we  can 
(ndy  hoist  fake  flags— one  thiqg  to-day,  and  aacther  to- 
moiTow— -and  have  none  that  really  bdongs  to  ns,  unless 
it  is  a  dreary  Uack  one,  that  everybody  wonld  shun.  Bat, 
boys  and  girls,  I  want  you  all  to  befhir  and  noble  ships, 
sailing  for  the  *  Bettor  Country,'  nnder  orders  of  die 
Great  King;  and  then  never  be  afraid  nor  ashamed  to 
flhow  your  oolouxs." 

There  was  a  moment's  stillness,  and  then  the  bell 
rang  out,  "  Free  1  free !  Ton  can  go ! "  And  in  lea 
than  three  minutes  the  room  was  empty,  and  feet  and 
tongues  were  running,  diattering,  as  if  the  beat  had 
never  been  thought  oil  It  ia  so  much  easier  to  play  tbaa 
to  work !  Miss  Henshawe  understood  all  about  that, 
and  wasn't  diocked  in  the  least ;  she  only  laughed  sofllj 
to  herself. 

Tom  and  Maria  Hartley,  thdr  ooudn,  Johnny  Gair^ 
who  lived  with  them,  and  Rosie  Clyde,  who  was  ody 
a  visitor  at  Boynton,  came  out  together,  and  stopped  for 
a  tittle  in  the  shade  of  the  pines,  to  plan  what  they 
should  do  with  the  long  bright  afternoon  that  stretched 
ao  invitingly  before  them. 

'Til  tell  you  !"  exclaimed  Jdmnj.  ^'Let^s  go  to 
the  woods.  Itf  II  be  cod  and  duidy^  and  we  can  build  a 
house  and  have  lots  of  fun." 

"Well,  weTll  take  the  little  vraggon  along  too,  with 
enr  hatchets  and  a  shovd  in  it,"  suggested  Tom. 

"  Pretend  we're  a  family  of  emigrants  moving  West ! 
That'll  be  first-rate,"  aaid  Bode.  <*  We  win  have  to 
build  a  house,  and  plant  a  garden—*' 

*'  And  shoot  the  wolves  and  beans  that  come  around 
at  nighti"  laughed  Johnny. 

"More  likely  there'll  be  snakes  around— some  iHg 
black  one  to  come  and  scare  us  away,  just  as  w^re  hav- 
ing a  good  time,  I  expect^**  said  Maria.  Butsbedidnpi 
say  it  quite  as  forlornly  as  she  usually  said  audi  things, 
which  was  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  she  liked  ^e  plan. 

The  little  emigrant  waggon  waa  all  packed  and  made 
ready  bdore  dinner;  and  four  bright  fibces  gathered 
about  the  table.  Bat,  alas !  it  proved  in  their  case,  aa 
ia  that  oC  many  others  longing  to  be  westward  boosd, 
that  there  were  troublesome  matters  to  be  settled  is  die 
old  place  before  they  could  be  off  to  the  new.  Jobnnyt 
l^biadng  from  his  uncle  to  his  aont,  began  soddeniy  to 
enteitdn  some  misgivings. 

'^Ko  adiool  this  afbemoonl  Dear  me!  if  SGas 
Henshawe  finds  it  too  warm  dtting  hi  fliat  sebod- 
housoi  with  nothing  to  do,  I  wonder  what  she'd  think  if 
she  had  to  be  fussing  over  the  Stove  all  dity,  oookxBg 
and  ironing,"  commented  Aui^  Snean,  a  little  diarply, 
l»r  she  was  tired  and  heated. 


r 


ONE  DATS  SAILim. 


"If  jou  can't  go  to  Bchool,  there's  plenty  of  woik  for 
jou  boj8  to  do  at  home,"  said  Uode  Nelioo,  in  his 
qnicfc,  short  way.  ^  The  onion-beds  need  weeding,  and 
the  beets  too.  It  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago, 
aod  I  want  you  to  do  it  this  afternoon/* 

Johnny  lifted  bis  cnp  of  mtlk  to  his  lips,  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  wash  down  the  lump  that  rose  in 
Ms  throal  He  knew  that  it  wasn't  one  hit  of  use  to 
say  anything.  Tom  knew  that  too ;  hut,  fione  way,  he 
couldn't  help  the  useless  eielamation, — 

"Oh  dear !  I  thought  we  could  go  to  the  woods  this 
afternoon ! " 

"  Yeiy  likely,  or  do  something  else  that  would  be  pk^, 
instead  of  woHt.    But  1^  woods  will  do  very  wdl  with- 
out you ;  and  the  garden  needs  you,"  answered  his  fisMier. 
^  It  looks  80  that  I  am  u^amed  of  it,**  added  his 
mother,  glancing  through  the  back  window. 

It  was  queer.  Aunt  Susan  thought  she  had  made 
the  nicest  kind  of  a  cherry  pudding  for  dinner,  aod  they 
didn't  hare  cherry  pudding,  nor  any  kind  of  pudding, 
every  day ;  but  not  one  of  the  children  eould  haife  told 
how  it  tasted  when  they  left  the  table.  They  gathered 
out  in  the  c4d  wood-shed.  Johnny  seated  himself  on 
the  saw-horse,  with  his  elbowv  on  his  knees,  and  his 
chin  between  his  hands.  Tom  had  emptied  the  small 
baggage  waggon  with  a  rapidity  that  was  almost  fierce, 
and  stood  aiming  chips  at  a  knot  in  one  side  of  the 
bnUding,  as  if  he  took  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  hitting 
it  Cust  and  hard. 

^  That's  always  the  way !  I  just  knew  it  would  be 
sof"  said  Maria  eompUuningly.  '*I  never  can  have 
anything  or  do  anything  I  want  to ;  somebody's  always 
sure  to  spoil  it  I  don't  think  this  is  a  very  nice  world, 
any  way." 

Johnny  was  wondering,  rather  bitterly,  whether 
Undo  Nelson  had  ever  been  a  boy  himself.  He  didif  t 
much  believe  he  ever  had,  for  he  never  seemed  to  think 
a  boy's  plans  or  wishes  were  of  any  consequenoe ;  and 
Johnny  could  not  quite  see  why  it  was  that  grown 
people's  plans  should  always  be  oonsidered  so  much 
more  important  than  chiklmfs.  He  had  resolved,  a 
long  time  before,  that  he  would  try  to  be  usefol,  and  do 
bravely  and  cheerfhlly  what  he  could  do ;  but  the 
things  to  be  done  were  always  meeting  him  In  such 
disagreeable  wi^s,  and  at  such  uneKpected  comers, 
when  he  had  his  mind  fixed  upon  something  else.  It 
WIS  Teijlwrd. 

Roeie  Clyde  looked  troiMed  ts  she  i^aneed  firom  one 
to  the  other.  They  had  adl  been  disappointed;  but 
there  was  somdtbing  not  quite  right  here,  she  felt  mure, 
though  no  one  hot  Ifaria  had  spoken  a  worl  It  is  not 
always  eaey  lo  answer  other  people's  thoughts,  even 
when  Tve  do  guess  them;  and  Rosie  hesitated  to  break 
the  silence.  At  last  she  said,  rather  timidly,  but  hop- 
ing to  recall  a  memory  that  m^t  bring  pleasanter 
feelingSy — 

'^  I  liked  what  iSias  Hensihawe  said  to-day  about  the 
ships  aod  their  eolomn.^ 


(( 


Yes,  I  liked  it  then,**  answered  Tom  gruffly.  <<  A 
fellow  thinks  it's  easy  enough  to  do  such  things  just 
when  he^s  listening,  and  it  makes  him  feel  sort  of  noble 
and  grand,  and  all  that— as  if  he  eould  be  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  ship.  But  when  he  gets  away,  where  nobody 
is  talking  or  thinking  about  saeh  things,  and  the  wood 
is  for  ever  needingto  he  sawed.  Mid  Ihe  garden  wanting 
to  be  weeded,  just  when  he  ain't  xeidy  to  do  it,  why  he 
don't  feel  like  anything  but  an  old  tub  floating  round  in 
a  mud-puddle— tile  leakiest  kind  of  a  tub  ait  that"  Tom 
auned  a  still  larger  chip  atthe  obnoxiosi  knot  **  Ooaie, 
Johnny,  if  we  have  got  to  do  the  beds,  we  might  as  well 
begin  first  as  lasf  And  he  toned  en  his  heel,  and 
Johnny  followed  him. 

The  long  rows  of  beets  and  omons  looked  duU  and  un- 
interesting enough ;  and  the  sunlight  poured  down  upon 
them  hot  and  bright  BtiH,  a  feint  breeze  bad  sprung 
up,  and  Johnny,  as  he  rooted  out  one  intruder  after 
another,  began  to  think  that,  alter  all,  it  ooold  not  be 
much  warmer  there  than  in  the  old  car-shop,  where 
Uncle  Kdson  was  working.  It  was  scaroely  ptobaUe 
that  he  worked  on  so  hard  day  after  day  just  because  he 
liked  it*-}ust  for  his  own  pkasore.  Johnny  drew  his 
straw  hat  down  to  shade  his  eyes ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  re- 
membered whose  money  had  hought  it  lor  him  only  the 
week  before,  whose  hard  work  earned  tiie  money  for  all 
their  hats,  jackets,  and  shoes.  It  was  vrarra  in  the 
kitchen,  too,  where  Aunt  Susan  was  ironing— ironing 
clothes  for  Maria,  Tom,  and  himsdf.  The  garden  did 
need  weeding,  and  neither  Undo  Ifelson  nor  Auat  Susan 
could  find  much  time  to  do  it  They  did  not  eat  all 
the  vegetables,  either ;  there  were  others  who  helped 
considerably  about  that,  if  they  were  not  willing  to  take 
care  of  them  at  any  other  time.  Johnny  felt  that  his 
cheeks  were  beginning  to  bum  with  something  else  tbsn 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  glanced  at  his  coosin,  and 
wished,  a  little  imeasily,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
thinking  about 

*'  Tom,"  he  said  soberly. 

«<  Well  I  **  answered  Tom,  tritheot  lookiBg  op. 

**  I  expect,"*  said  Johnny,  dowly  and  somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly, ^  that  vessels  that  are  oot  on  the  Kinj^s  service 
ought  to  do  the  work  he  has  for  them  willingly,  and  not 
raise  a  mutiny  whenever  they  oai^  ge  nling  off  where 
they've  a  mind  to,  and  have  a  good  time  in  their  ewn  way." 

<<  Tes,  I  know  aU  about  it,**  bosst  Ibrtti  Tern,  with 
emphasis—^'  how  it  isn't  brave,  nor  right,  nor  soytbing. 
But  you  see,  when  a  feUow  feds  half  the  time  as  if  he 
didnt  know  whose  ship  he  was,  or  whether  he  had  any 
flag  at  all  or  not^  there  isn't  much  ehanee  for  dooig  any- 
thing grand  %  heTs  jmt  got  to  grit  his  teetil  and  hold  on, 
to  keep  from  llssitiBgeff  nobody  knows  where— thalfs 
sH  there  is  of  it^ 

Johimy  satd  nothing  more;  hut  he  went  baA  to  his 
work  better  satisfied.  IfTom  was  tiyfag  lo  ^fasld  on/* 
there  was  a  strong  am  to  hdp  k&m. 

After  a  time  the  ghls  came  out  to  the  garden  and 
watched  them  for  a  little  while--Bo6ie  4nly  being  with- 
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hM  from  helpingby  regard  tot  her  deui  dress  aad  white 
apron. 

*^  Ton  boys  jnst  woik  away  at  those  xreeda  as  if  70a 
liked  to  do  it !  **  obserred  Maria  fretfiill j.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  dinner  dishes  had  fiAllen  to  her  lot,  and  the 
world  looked  drearier  than  ever. 

'*  We  might  make  faces  at  'em  as  we  pull  'em  up,  if  yon 
think  it  wiU  do  any  good,"  said  Johnny  mischievoiisly. 

The  afternoon  wore  away,  as  all  afternoons  will;  and 
the  old  apple-trees  were  throwing  long  shadows  by  the 
time  the  work  was  done.  Tom,  puUiog  iip  tiie  lastafcmy 
dorer,  threw  himself  back  on  tiie  grass,  with  it  still  in 
his  lumd,  and  drew  a  long  sigh  of  reliet 

''  Let's  go  down  to  the  brook,  Tom,  and  set  up  your 
water-wheel.  Bosie  never  saw  it  work.  There'll  be 
time  enongh  for  that  before  supper,"  suggested  Johnny. 

The  water-wheel  was  one  Tom  had  made  himselfj  and 
so  was  his  especial  pride.  He  was  very  willing  to  go, 
and  80  were  the  girls ;  for  the  stream  ran  through  a  grove 
of  pines,  where  it  was  cool  and  shady—- a  favourite  resort 
at  all  times.  The  boys  waded  out  into  the  stream,  en- 
joying the  plashing  of  the  cool  water  over  their  bare  feet, 
and  removed  some  sticks  and  stones.  Then,  with  a  little 
repairing  of  their  tiny  dam,  where  it  had  been  broken 
down,  the  wheel  was  put  up,  and  worked  splendidly. 
Bosie  was  delighted  with  it 

'<0h,  I  wish  I  lived  out  here,  instead  of  in  town  I "  she 
said.  "  If  8  BO  nice  to  be  where  there  are  woods  and 
brooks—there  are  so  many  things  you  can  do." 

''Only  folks  won't  hardly  ever  let  you,"  interposed 
Maria,  not  quite  ready  yet  to  bury  the  dead  grievance. 
Poor  Maria !  She  always  believed  in  holding  on  to  one 
trouble  until  another  came  within  reach ;  and  was  *'  never 
happy  unless  she  had  something  to  be  miserable  about," 
as  Tom  used  sometimes  to  say. 

"  I  read,  somewhere,  of  a  boy  who  was  out  swimming 
by  a  mill,  and  he  went  too  near  it,  and  the  wheel  drew 
him  under,"  said  Bosie.  "  I  mean  to  see  if  your  wheel 
will  draw  these  leaves." 

All  sorts  of  experiments  followed;  and  the  children's 
voices,  ringing  through  the  grove,  attracted  a  passer-by. 

"  Holloa !  What  fun  are  yon  all  having  down  there  1 " 
Joe  Parker  joined  the  group.  "Oh,  got  your  water- 
wheel  up  ?  I  say,  Tom,  Pre  got  one  too— first-rate  one. 
Qeorge  made  it^  Wait  a  minute,  and  FU  bring  her  down 
here,  and  see  how  she  goes." 

Tom  was  interested  at  once.  What  boy  wouldn't  be  ? 
He  felt  pretty  certain  that  his  wheel  would  run  as  well 
as  any  that  Joe  Parker  had,  if  his  big  brother  George  did 
make  it  Joe  hurried  away  to  get  his,  and  the  children 
were  watching  for  his  return,  when  the  steam-whistle 
sounded  firom  the  distant  engine^hops.  It  was  six 
o^dock— time  to  go  for  the  cow;  and  it  was  Tom's  turn 
to  go  toa  He  did  so  want  to  stay  a  little  longer.  He 
hesitated  a  minnte— only  a  minute;  then  he  picked  up 
the  hat  he  had  thrown  down  on  the  moss.  *'  Tou'll  take 
care  of  the  wheel,  Johnny,  and  bring  it  home  wheu  you're 
through  with  it    PU  have  to  go  now." 


''  I  wish  yon  needn't  go ;  but  I  expect  you  mmi 
Yes,  111  take  care  of  it,"  promised  Johnny,  and  Tom 
turned  away.  At  he  widked  up  the  road  he  met  Joe 
Parker  returning. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  off  for  in  sndi  a  hurry  t"  de- 
manded Joe,  in  surprise.  "  I  thought  you  wanted  to 
see  my  whed  woriL" 

''80  I  did ;  but  I  couldn't  stay.  Johnny  and  the 
girls  are  down  there  yet    Pve  got  to  go  for  the  cow." 

'' Wdl,  if  you  have,  couldn't  you  wait  a  little  kn^^? 
You  needn't  go  so  soon." 

"  Yes,  I  must  Father  always  wants  us  to  start  at 
six  o^dock." 

**  Oh,  bother !  Seems  to  me  yon  might  wait  a  little 
while.  They'd  only  think  it  took  you  a  little  kmger  to 
ittd  her ;  nobody 'd  say  anything,"  urged  Joe. 

That  was  quite  probaUe ;  neverthdess,  Tom  did  not 
fed  at  all  indined  to  do  it 

''Well,  I  don't  want  to  turn  bade  now  Pve  started; 
ies  too  much  bother,"  he  said.  "  You'll  find  the  rest 
waiting  fbr  you." 

Joe  hurried  by,  and  Tom  walked  on  his  way;  but 
with  a  dissatisfied  feding  growing  strooger  and  strooger 
in  his  heart,  fbr  a  voice  waa  whispering  there^^"  Ton 
Hartley,  that  was  a  mean  and  cowardly  reason  you  gave^ 
and  not  a  true  one  either;  for  you  Imow  you  would  go 
back  in  one  minute  if  the  trouble  were  all.  You  win  let 
Joe  Parker  think  you  have  no  higher  reason  than  that 
for  not  doing  wrong.    Ashamed  to  show  your  cdoois !' 

Tom  had  travelled  some  distance.  He  looked  bad, 
and  Joe  was  just  entering  the  grove. 

"  Joe,  Joe  Parker !"  he  called. 

"  Wdl  7  "  shouted  Joe  in  reply. 

"  Oome  back  a  minute;  I  want  to  tell  you  something."^ 

Joe  sk>wly  retraced  his  steps,  and  Tom  walked  to- 
ward him. 

"Well?"  said  Joe  again  when  they  were  within 
speaking  distance. 

"  Why,  the  reason  I  won't  wait  and  not  go  for  the 
cow,  and  let  &ther  think  it  took  longer  to  find  her,  is 
because  it  wouldn't  be  right ;  and  it  ain't  the  way  God 
wants  folks  to  do— thaf 8  alll"  and  Tom  walked  off  cooe 

more. 

"  Humph  I  what  ever  made  him  call  me  bade  just  to 
tell  me  that,  Pd  Ifte  to  know  ?"  muttered  Joe  to  him- 
self, wonderingly. 

Tom  jumped  over  a  fence  into  a  fidd  he  had  to  cross. 
He  waa  wondering,  too,  whether  the  King  really  did 
care  for  such  little  things  as  that  Yet  even  while 
he  questioned  he  was  glad  he  had  done  it;  and,  almost 
before  he  knew  it,  he  found  himself  singing,  and  feeling 
as  if,  some  way,  the  words  had  a  new  meaning  for 
him,— 
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SUiid  ap  I  itaad  up  for  Jam ! 

For  Jerai  and  hit  cran: 
lift  hi|^  tiM  TOftX  teBBer: 

It  mvit  not  foffar  loM." 

New  Twrh  Independent 
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THE  SEPULCHRE  AHD  THE  SHBINE. 

1 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  '^  OnROKXOLSS  OF  THE  BCHdNBXBChOOVTA  FAM ILT." 

"'Why  seek  ye  ibe  living  among  Ufte  dead?" 


HE  great  torrent  of  the  First  Crusade 
had  been  sweeping  for  weeks  through 
the  valley  of  the  Dannbe.  Along 
that  "  highway  of  nations "  tribe 
after  tribe  had  poured  westward,  leaving  its 
deposit  in  castle  and  village,  on  dominant  height 
and  in  sheltered  hollow.  And  now  the  rush  of 
men  swept  back  eastward  :  no  slowly  advancing 
tide  of  emigration,  but  a  wild  torrent  of  enthu- 
siasm, which  would  leave  behind  it  nothing  but 
graves  and  the  bones  of  unburied  thousands^  And 
jet  in  that  death  were  seeds  of  life. 

Week  after  week  the  Lady  of  the  Tannenburg 
had  seen  from  the  terrace  of  her  castle  the  bands 
of  peasants  pass  on  their  way, — men  and  women 
and  little  children,  with  the  red-cross  on  the 
shoulder, — to  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  to  rescue  the 
J  July  Sepulchre  from  the  infidel  Multitudes 
almost  entirely  composed  of  the  poor  :  no 
plained  helmets  or  richly-caparisoned  war-horses. 
Tlie  red-cross  of  common  stuff  was  fastened  on 
the  poor  garments  of  the  peasants.  The  only 
cbariots  were  the  rough  cart  drawn  by  oxen 
taken  from  the  plough,  canning  the  mothers  and 
tlie  little  ones,  who  were  too  feeble  to  walk. 

Of  geography  they  knew  little  more  than  the 
cbildren,  who  cried  out  as  each  town  came  in 
si^bt,  ''  Is  that  Jerusalem  1 ''  The  patient  oxen 
iPTOiild  suffioe  to  carry  them  and  theirs,  they 
tbongbt,  to  the  Master's  Grave ! 

The  rich  had  loans  to  effect,  I^ds  to  sell, 
afiAirS  to  arrange,  stewards  and  agents  to  appoint, 
before  they  could  commence  the  perilous  journey 
iw-ltli  a  fitting  escort  Moreover,'  to  them  the 
XJoJy  Land  contained  something  more  than  the 
Sepulchre  of  Christ.  It  contained  rich  Moslem 
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cities  to  be  plundered,  fertile  lands  to  be  pos- 
sessed, fair  provinces  to  be  reigned  over.  To  the 
poor  it  contained  only  the  Master's  Grave.  And 
He  who  leadeth  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they 
know  not^  led  the  people  then  as  now. 

The  rich,  for  the  most  part,  came  back  im- 
poverished. The  poor,  for  the  most  part,  never 
came  back  at  all :  but  from  their  graves  sprang 
the  first-fruits  of  freedom  for  Europe.  Tlie 
religious  enthusiasm  for  which  they  died  had 
begun  the  emancipation  of  their  class.  From 
chattels,  attached  to  the  soil  Hke  its  crops  and 
its  stones,  they  had  become  men.  The  Master's 
Grave  was  theirs  to  die  for,  as  much  as  it  was  tiieir 
lords' ;  the  Master's  will  was  theiiB  to  live  for,  as 
much  as  for  the  noblest 

Day  by  day  the  Lady  of  the  Tannenburg  had 
watched  the  pilgrim -bands  passing  slowly  in 
irregular  groups  through  the  broad  valley  be- 
neath her.  Night  by  night  she  had  seen  the 
camp-fires  gleaming  through  the  pine-woods,  and 
heard  the  "  Lieu,  le  veut"  echo  from  crag  to  crag. 
Often  she  had  sent  her  only  child,  young  Tlu- 
dolf,  with  a  band  of  retainers,  bearing  bread  and 
meat  from  her  stores,  fruit  from  her  orchard.^), 
and  wine  from  her  vineyards,  to  be  di|tribiited 
among  the  pilgrims.  And  night  by  night,  as  the 
hosts  passed  by,  they  knew  the  Lady's  castle  by 
the  one  steadfast  light  from  one  arched  window,, 
which  never  failed  to  shed  its  famt  glow  over 
th^  ci^Ue  wall 

It  was  well-known  among  them  that  scarcely 
a  year  before,  her  husband,  Sir  Eudolf  of  the 
Tannent>dr^  had  died*  It  Was  said  that,  he  had 
been  on  the,  eve  of  joining  the  Crusade;  and 
many  a  vow  was  made  to  the  young  Rudolf  that 
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his  father's  name  should  be  faithfully  remein> 
bered  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  boy  knew 
that  the  tears  which  came  into  his  mother's  eyes 
when  he  told  her  of  those  vows  were  tears  that 
heal  But  at  last  one  evening,  as  he  rose  from 
his  prayer  at  her  knee,  he  looked  up  into  her  face, 
while  a  sudden  light  broke  over  his,  and  said, — 

'^  Mother,  are  not  all  the  people  going  to  the 
same  Holy  Qrave  t" 

"  The  same  f  surely,  my  son,"  she  said,  bowing 
her  head  reverently.  "  The  Grave  of  Christ,  our 
Lord." 

"  We  have  our  own  holy  grave,  mother !"  he 
replied — "  thou  and  I.  But  have  we  no  share  in 
this  Grave  of  Christ  1" 

"  Surely  their  Lord  is  ours,"  she  said ;  "  and 
His  Holy  Sepulchre  is  ours,  in  common  with  all 
Christendom." 

"  Then,  mother  1  mother  ! "  he  exclaimed,  gaz- 
ing full  into  her  eyes,  'Met  us  also  go  to  the 
Grave,  to  weep  there,  with  all  His  Christendom. 
Let  us  do  what  my  father  meant  to  do.  Who 
will  remember  his  name  as  we  would  there  V^ 

For  a  few  moments  she  made  no  reply.  The 
casement  stood  open,  although  it  was  winter; 
and  through  the  stillness  of  the  frosty  air  echoed 
once  more  the  solemn  "  Dieii  U  veuV^ 

''  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  babes  who  are 
Thine,  out  of  the  mouth  of  Thy  poor,  0  Christy 
Thou  speakest  I  listen — I  obey.  God  wills  it — 
My  boy,"  she  said  quietly,  pressing  him  to  her 
heart,  "  God  has  surely  spoken  by  thee.  My 
heart  speaks  by  thee.     We  will  go." 

She  sat  beside  the  child  till  he  slept,  till  the 
long  lashes  shaded  the  flushed  cheek,  and  the 
half -open  lips  and  the  small  clenched  hand 
seemed  to  tell  of  some  boyish  dream  of  conflict 
with  the  infidel. 

Kneeling  beside  her  sleeping  child,  she  made 
her  first  vow  in  the  presence  of  all  that  made 
life  living  to  her. 

And  then  she  went  down  to  keep  solitary  vigil 
in  the  castle-chapel ;  to  kindle  those  sepulchral 
lamps  which  were  seen  far  across  the  valley,  which 
she  never  suffered  any  hands  but  her  own  to  trim 
or  feed. 

Her  own  room  was  bare  and  austere  as  any 
monastic  celL  All  her  precious  things  were 
lavished  on  the  mortuary  chapel,  which  was  her 


treasure-chamber,  the  resting-place  she  longed 
to  share,  the  threshold  of  the  Father's  house; 
On  the  steps  of  that  memorial  altar,  which  wu 
a  tomb,  and  there  only  in  the  world,  she  felt  at 
home. 

The  light  of  the  flickering  lamps,  contending 
with  the  steadfast,  silent  moonbeams,  wrought 
strange  magical  contrasts  of  glow  and  gloom  on 
silver  shrine,  and  polished  marble  pavement,  and 
jewelled  paten,  and  chalice,  and  gold-embroidered 
drapery ;  and  beyond,  on  the  rich  Gothic  sculp- 
ture, here  and  there  relieving  the  shadows  of  the 
arched  aisle. 

And  kneeling  there  once  more,  she  renewed  the 
vow,  in  the  presence  of  what  made  life  death  to 
her,  and  death  as  the  threshold  of  life. 

"  Dim  le  veut/*  she  sud,  pressing  her  forehead 
on  the  cold  marble.  "0  Christ,  I  take  tlie 
cross  on  me,  for  me  and  for  him.  Accept  it  for 
both,  and  shelter  us  both  with  Thine." 

«  ♦  «  ♦  ♦ 

It  was  early  spring. 

Forth  through  the  green  Danube  valley  they 
went, — ^the  mother  and  her  son,  Snorro  the  old 
castellan,  and  Gunhilda  the  nurse,  with  otba 
faithful  old  servants  of  the  house. 

At  night  they  slept  under  a  tent^  or  in  aof 
lowly  hut  they  could  find. 

In  the  morning  they  awoke  with  no  stately 
walls  between  them  and  Nature. 

To  the  boy,  the  journey  amongst  the  forests 
and  by  the  streams  was  one  perpetual  holiday. 

And  on  the  mother  also  soft  dews  of  heahng 
began  to  fall,  firom  sunsets  and  sunrises,  and  the 
opening  of  leaves,  and  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the 
life  of  all  the  humble  happy  creatures 

But  most  of  all  from  this,  that  she  had  stepped 
down  from  the  cold  height  of  her  solitazy  sorrow, 
and  went  forth  as  one  bearing  the  common  bur- 
den of  humanity. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  Holy  Grave  that  belongs 
to  us  all !"  she  said  to  herself.  "We  go  with 
Thy  poor.  Thou  who  wast  poor  Thyself  !  We  go 
to  Thy  sepulchre,  mortal,  mourning  hmnan  crea- 
tures, for  Thou  also  wast  mortal  once.  Thou  also 
hast  died  and  hast  been  buried," 

Thus,  in  stooping  lowly,  nearer  her  fellow- 
men,  she  grew  nearer  Him  who  stooped  lowest 
of  all 
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^*The  whole  earth  is  a  sepulchre/*  she  said; 
"  for  it  was  Thine !  Not  oxxx  beloved  only;  Thou 
also  hast  kin  in  the  grave !  When  we  and  our 
beloved  lie  down  in  oars,  it  will  be  but  where 
Thou  hast  lain  before." 

Tet  all  the  time  the  earth  was  bearing  her 
lowly  witness  to  the  resurrection  in  opening  buds 
and  nestling  birds,  and  all  the  renewal  of  the 
spring.  But  the  Lady  thought  only,  ^  My  love  is 
dead.     My  Lord  has  died." 

But  one  twilighti  as  they  walked  together  in 
the  sombre  shadows  of  a  pine-forest^  the  boy  said 
to  her, — 

"  Mother,  I  heard  strange  talk  last  night  by 

the  camp-fire&     Old  Snorro  was  talking  to  Gun- 

hilda,  and  he  said  he  could  not  make  out  all  this 

wandering  to  the  Sepulchre  in  the  Morning  Land. 

His  mother,  he  said,  used  to  tell  him  how,  when 

they  lived  far  away  by  the  Northern  Seas,  the 

young  men  and  maidens  mourned  for  the  death  of 

Balder  the  Good  and  Beautiful,  the  sun-god,  until 

one  day  a  stranger  priest  came,  with  the  Cross,  from 

the  south,  and  told  them  to  mourn  no  longer  for 

the  slain  god,  for  he  brought  them  tidings  of  One 

good,  and  strong,  and  beautiful,  the  Light  of  all 

the  worlds,  who  had  wrestled  with  death  and  had 

not  been  overcome,  but  had  broken  through  the 

grave  and  risen  in  immortal  life  to  give  life  to 

men.     If  indeed  He  lived,  Snorro  said,  why  did 

all  the  people  run  away  from  the  places  he  set 

them  in,  to  His  grave,  where  He  was  not^  instead 

of  praying  to  Him,  and  trying  to  please  Him  in  the 

heaven  where  He  is.    And  Gunhilda  said  Snorro 

must  not  talk  of  things  he  did  not  understand; 

that  it  was  a  good  and  holy  work  to  wrest  the 

Holy  Grave  from  the  infidel ;  the  priest  said  so, 

and  the  Pope  said  so;  and  how  should  he  know 

"who  had  only  been  a  Christian  at  all  for  two 

generations  !     Old  Snorro  did  not  seem  satisfied. 

He  said  he  only  wanted  to  understand.     And 

she  said  he  ought  not  to  want  to  understand; 

that  was  like  Eve,  and  like  the  devil,  and  was 

the  beginning  of  all  wickedness ;  and  so  they 

were  whispering  on  when  I  fell  asleep. 

**  Mother,  what  did  old  Snorro  mean  1  ** 

She  took  his  hand,  and  they  walked  on  some 

little  time  in  silence. 

"  Was  old  Snorro  quite  wrong,  mother  ]"  the 
i>oy  said  at  length. 


''Not  quite,  my  son," she  said.  '' I  think  not 
altogether  wrong.  Our  Lord  is  surely  living; 
nevertheless,  it  is  surely  right  that  we  should 
reverence  the  Holy  Grave,  and  seek  to  wrest  it 
from  the  unbeliever.'' 

But  that  night  she  had  a  strange  dream.  She 
thought  the  ancient  spirits,  with  legends  of  whom 
her  Northern  land  was  full,  were  all  awake^  career- 
ing through  the  forest  like  winds,  flickering  like 
the  flames  of  the  dying  camp-fires,  flitting  to 
and  fro  like  shadows,  wate^  spirits  from  the  forest- 
pools,  dwarfs  from  the  mountains,  gnomes  from 
under  the  hills.  And  some  were  laughing,  some 
were  sighing;  but  all  kept  saying  to  each  other, — 

''  It  is  the  old  funeral  procession  we  remember 
so  long  ago;  it  is  the  old,  old  waiL  The  chil- 
dren of  men  are  mourning  once  more  their  Good 
and  their  Beautiful  slain,  and  buried,  and  lost. 
Once  more  they  find  their  best  and  dearest  in  a 
grave.  For  a  little  while  we  thought  the  death- wall 
was  interrupted,  swallowed  up  in  the  New  Song 
of  Life  and  Victory.  But  it  has  come  back. 
Balder,  the  Beautiful,  the  Light  of  heaven,  is 
slain.  This  new  Light  of  Life,  this  new  Hope  of 
the  children  of  men,  is  also  slain.  It  is  the  old 
funeral  train,  and  the  old  death-waiL  We — the 
earth-bom,  spirits  of  the  waters  and  the  forests 
and  the  hiUs — ^Hve  on,  and  send  oUr  echoes  on 
from  age  to  age.  They — ^the  heaven-bom — die, 
and  mourn,  and  pay  vain  worship  to  their  dead. 
Once  more  the  religion  of  the  ehUdren  of  men  is 
a  pilgrimage  to  a  grave." 

All  that  day  the  wondering  doubt  of  old  Snorro 
the  Norseman,  and  the  moans  and  whispers  of 
that  strange  dream,  sent  wild,  bewildering  echoes 
through  the  Lady's  heart. 

And  that  evening  it  chanced  that  the  encamp< 
ment  lay  amidst  the  ruins  of  some  deserted 
dwellings  on  the  outskirts  of  a  walled  city. 

The  Lady  could  not  sleep;  and  as. she  lay 
awake  in  the  silence^  broken  only  now  and  then 
by  the  howling  of  wolves  from  the  forest,  and 
the  baying  of  watch-dogs  from  the  city,  every 
now  and  then  a  low  faint  moaniag  fell  on  her 
ear,  as  if  from  a  little  distance. 

At  first  she  thought  it  was  but  some  of  those 
strange  moanings  which  the  winds  make  at  night 
among  the  woods.  She  listened  more  intently, 
until  she  became  sure  that  faint  articulate  sounds 
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mingled  with  the  moans  which  she  knew  conld 
only  come  from  a  human  voice. 

Softly  she  arose,  and  glided  to  where  the  sound 
seemed  to  be. 

And  there,  in  the  angle  of  one  of  the  charred 
and  shattered  walls,  she  found  a  young  maiden 
stretched  helplessly  on  a  heap  of  diy  leaves. 

At  the  gentle  tones  of  the  Lady's  voice,  the 
maiden's  eyes  languidly  opened. 

After  a  time  she  consented  to  take  a  little  food 
and  wine  from  the  Lady's  hands;  and  then 
slowly  she  told  how  she  was  of  the  hated  and 
hunted  Hebrew  race,  and  had  lived  with  her 
people  in  this  the  Jewish  Quarter  outside  the 
city  walls,  until,  two  nights  ago,  a  wild  band  of 
Crusaders  had  fallen  on  them  at  midnight^  had 
set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and  killed  all  who  could 
not  flee,  calling  them  Infidels  and  Enemies  of 
Christ;  while  she  herself,  long  laid  on  a  sick-bed, 
unable  to  move,  had  been  strangely  overlooked, 
and  left  there  to  die  alone. 

Many  days  the  Lady  sat  beside  her,  and 
tenderly  soothed  and  served  her,  refusing  to 
abandon  this  destitute  sufferer,  even  to  pursue 
the  way  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

"  For,"  she  said,  "  I  would  not  have  Him  say 
to  me  in  that  day,  'I  was  sick  and  a  stranger, 
and  ye  visited  Me  not* " 

Tlius  the  company  of  Crusaders  went  on  their 
way ;  and  the  Lady  and  her  son,  with  their  re- 
tainers, were  left  by  themselves  among  the  ruined 
dwellings  between  the  city  and  the  forest 

At  first  the  sick  girl  seemed  to  revive  with  the 
tender  care  lavished  on  her,  and  her  heart  opened 
freely  to  the  motherly  heart  that  had  thus  taken 
her  to  itselE 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  she  would  say ;  "  what 
does  it  all  mean  1  He  whom  you  worship  was 
one  of  our  people.  A  good  man  of  your  people 
told  me  once  He  loved  our  race ;  and  forgave  even 
those  who  were  most  cruel  to  Him ;  and  wept 
over  our  sorrows,  which  He  foresaw;  forbade 
any  to  think  He  did  not  love  us.  Such  a  lovely 
portrait  the  good  man  drew  of  your  Christ,  I 
thought  if  I  had  lived  on  earth  when  He  did,  I  must 
have  been  a  Christian.  Bat  His  Christians  hate 
our  race,  and  never  forgave,  and  hunt  us  to  death." 

«  Not  all,"  the  Lady  said  tenderly.  "  It  is 
He  who  bade  me  minister  to  you." 


''If  you  are  like  Him,  and  ftll  Christons 
were  like  you  !"  the  maiden  said,  ^  I  might  be  a 
Christian  even  now.  But  all  is  so  stimnge  !  **  she 
went  on.  **  Our  people  say  your  CSmat  is  dad, 
and  was  buried  long  aga  Bat  your  Book  uys 
He  rose  again,  and  lives  evermore.  Yet  all  His 
Christians  seem  to  think  He  has  left  nothing 
so  precious  behind,  belonging  to  Him,  as  His 
grave.  But  if  indeed  He  lay  in  it  only  those 
three  days,  what  was  it  more  than  »  dck-bcd, 
from  which  one  rises  to  health  ?  It  is  strange. 
If  He  lives,  has  He  left  yon  nothing  more  pre- 
cious than  a  grave  1" 

**  Surely  He  Uves,"  the  Lady  said;  "  and  1  tiiink 
He  has  left  us  much  more  precious  and  dearer 
to  Him  than  His  grav&  Poor  child,"  she  ssid, 
her  whole  face  radiant  with  the  thou^t,  *^  I  think 
you  are  dearer,  dearer  to  Him  than  His  Holy 
Sepulchre.  For  you  may  be  His  living  shiine. 
He  said  once  in  a  parable^  ' In  that  ye  doit  to 
one  of  the  lecut  of  these,  ye  do  it  unto  i/e.' " 

A  lovely  light  shone  from  the  dark  Orienta! 
eyes  of  the  dying  girl. 

"Did  He  say  sol"  she  said.  "Then  your 
Christ  was  indeed  different  from  those  who  call 
themselves  by  His  name." 

And  soon  afterwards  she  resumed, — 

"  Lady,  it  may  be  that  I  shall  see  Him  soon,— 
see  your  Christ  It  may  be  I  shall  find  He  is 
our  Christ  It  may  be  He  will  receive  even  me 
among  His  brethren.  It  may  be  HJe  will  be 
pleased  with  what  you  have  done  for  me." 

And  soon  afterwards  the  huge  wistful  eyes  grew 
languid,  and  were  closed  in  death. 

«  #  «  «  « 

The  morning  broke  over  the  pine-tops  and  over 
the  towers  of  the  city,  and  on  the  Lady  watching 
beside  her  sleeping  boy,  and  on  the  Jewish  maiden 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death. 

And  with  the  morning  broke  peals  of  beUs 
from  every  tower  in  the  city,  and  every  londy 
chapel  scattered  through  the  far-off  glades  of  the 
forest 

Easter  Bells. 

The  Passion-Week  had  come  and  passed,  un- 
heeded, whOst  the  Lady  sat  and  watched  through 
her  agony  with  the  dying  girL 

And  now  the  Easter  burst  on  her  with  a  glad 
surprise,  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  j  as  if  tiw 
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tidings  of  Kesurreetion  Ijad  now  first  biuBt  on 
ker  from  heavea 

The  Lord  has  ruen  indeed. 

It  was  time.  His  Sopulebre  waa  empty.  Bui 
IieaTen  and  earth  w^re  fiUl  of  Him,  and  of  His 
glory. 

< 

"  Mother/*  said  her  boy,  wben  they  rose  from 
their  morning  prayer  togetiber,  '^  what  do  all  these 
joy-bells  mean)  Is  it  a  king's  marriage,  or  a 
great  viotoiy?  Fecbaps  they  have  rescued  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  ffom  the  infidel  at  last,'' 

"  They  are  indeed  ringing  for  a  Great  Victory," 
she  replied ;  "  the  greatest  ever  won.  It  is  ESaster- 
Day,  my  son.  This  day  our  Lord  left  His  grave 
for  ever,  and  rose  Victorious  over  death,  and 
opened  the  gate  of  everlasting  life  to  all  believers." 

And  still  the  belk  pealed  joyfully  on,  from  the 
villages  on  the  plains  and  hill-sides,  from  the 
rocky  castled  heights,  from  the  depths  of  the 
forest — 

"LoJ  revlxit, 
SlcuU  dixit, 
Pina  illassiu, 
Funere  JeBos  !** 

Then,  looking  on  the  motionless  form  stretched 


in  the  shroud  beside  her,  the  echo  of  her  owu 
words  came  back  to  her, — 

''  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  liveth  for  ever- 
more. Dearer  than  His  empty  grave  to  Him  is 
every  sufferer  such  as  this.  His  Sepulchre  is 
empty ;  suffering  men  and  women  are  Hia  shrine, 
where  we  may  meet  Himself 

And  retracing  her  steps  to  her  castle,  beside  it 
she  built  a  hospice  for  the  sick  and  the  forsaken, 
from  which  she  suffered  none,  Qreek  or  Latin, 
Jew  or  Gentile^  to  be  repelled, — the  only  claim  she 
admitted  being  need  of  succour. 

And  in  thus  mimstering  to  His  poor,  she  found 
indeed,  in  the  depths  of  her  own  heart,  that  He 
was  risen,  living  for  evermore,  and  present  every 
hour. 

Through  His  Sepulchre,  the  grave  of  her  be- 
loved and  her  own  had  become  to  her  but  as  an 
encampment  for  the  night  beside  the  Great 
Captain's,  on  the  Battle-field. 

In  His  life  she  learned  that  they  also  lived ; 
and  in  living  unto  Him,  once  more  she  found  she 
was  living  with  them. 
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HAD  long  forgotten  the  Master ; 
My  heaxt  the  world*s  voice  had 
stilled. 
The  lamp  my  dear  Lord  had  given  me 
Lay  unlighted  and  unfilled. 
And  yet  there  were  times,  in  the  dawning, 

Or  the  hush  of  the. gentle  night, 
When  a  low  saddened  whisper  told  me 

I  was  losing  in  the  fight 
But  I  strove,  in  the  gay  broad  sunlight, 

To  laugh  my  fears  away, 
To  close  my  ears  to  that  whisper  sweet, — 
"  Watch,  my  child,  and  pray." 

The  long  nights  were  lonely  and  weary, 
I  feared  the  dark  and  the  gloom. 

As  the  wailing  wind  made  m^isic  strange 
In  the  silence  of  my  room. 

One  night  I  awoke  in  the  starlight, 
And  my  wearying  heart  made  moan, 


"Why  should  I  light  my  darkened 
lamp, 

Why  should  I  struggle  alone  1" 
E'en  as  I  spoke  closed  my  eyelids. 

Veiling  the  starlight  sweet, 
A  mystic  dream  from  the  far-off  land 

Stole  in  with  silent  feet. 

I  stood  in  the  early  morning, 

The  solemn  hush  of  dawn, 
Watching  gray  mountains  flushing. 

Dew  glancing  on  the  lawn. 
A  strange  mysterious  quiet 

Oppressed  my  soul  with  fear, 
As  if  Nature  heard  the  footsteps 

Of  a  holy  presence  near. 
My  expectant  spirit  trembled 

With  restless  waiting  dread, 
As  an  all-revealing  brightness 

Broke  from  the  clouds  overhead. 
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And  the  fiur-off  river  gleamM 

With  strange  unearthly  lighf^ 
Yet  even  it  seemed  waiting 

To  my  fear-qnickened  sight 
From  far,  beyond  the  river, 

Beyond  the  burnished  doud, 
Startling  the  awful  stilhiesSy 

A  trumpet  echoed  loud. 
Why  did  my  pale  lipe  quiver? 

Why  did  I  bow  my  headf 
I  heard  a  sweet,  low  whisper-^ 

**•  He  Cometh,  child,"  it  said^ 

In  a  bitter,  silent  anguish, 

With  parted  lips  I  stood, 
With  straining  eyes,  which  noted 

The  stillness  in  the  wood. 
From  far,  beyond  l^e  river, 

'Midst  flash  of  lightning-rod, 
Appeared — oh,  me ! — ^the  great  white  tfarone^ 

The  great  white  throne  of  God. 
^  That  pitiless  deep  silence, 

The  crael  steady  light ; 
Oh,  that  the  air  were  full  of  sound. 

The  heavens  black  with  night  T' 

All  glorious  in  its  beauty, 

Like  to  the  crystal  sea. 
With  wondrous  radiance  streaming, 

That  dread  throne  seemed  to  ma 
I  thought  of  Him  that  sat  thereon ; 

The  warm  light  grew  ao  ohiil; 
"  Oh,  for  some  shade  wherein  to  creeps 

To  lie  for  ever  still  I 
Let  me  die  unseen,  alone; 

Yes,  die,  and  make  no  sign. 
How  shall  I  meet  the  look  of  doom 

Upon  His  face  divine}" 


The  birds'  clear  song  roee  joyfully, 

Ghidsome  worship  singmg, 
Sweetly  came  from  flower  and  tree 

Adoration  ringbg. 
And  what  from  me  but  broken  prayer, 

A  shuddering,  sad  moan; 
Awful  to  me  was  that  brightness 

CSroliiig  the  glowing  throne. 
''  How  shall  I  look  upon  His  face, 

My  loag-foigotten  Lord? 
O  God,  O  God,  my  heart  wiU  break,— 

Give  me  one  word,  one  word  l" 

From  the  midst  of  that  great  glory, 

The  depths  of  golden  cloud, 
In  pitying  accents  tender 

A  voice  rose  clear  and  loud, 
'*  Watch,  child;  pray  for  the  future: 

Thou  know'st  not  when  I  may  come. 
If  I  do  not  find  thee  watching, 

How  can  I  take  thee  home  1 " 
My  love  broke  forth  in  a  passion, 

I  longed  to  kiss  his  feet, 
My  trembling  heart  well-nigh  broken 

By  His  foi^veness  sweet 
#  «  «  « 

And  I  woke  in  the  fair  still  morning, 

The  warm  sunbeams  kissed  my  month, 
A  cool,  soft  wind  with  playful  touch 

Crept  in  lightly  from  the  soutb. 
A  trembling  flame  near  me  flickered, 

My  lamp  with  fresh  oil  replete. 
In  my  soul  a  low  strain  lingered 

Of  strange  music  passing  aweet; 
Then  came  to  my  heart  so  tenderly, 

As  if  from  far  away, 
In  earnest  tones,  the  Master's  voice — 

^  Watch,  dear  child,  and  pray.'* 
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BSERYATIONS  made  in  Oeimaiiy 
dating  a  brief  vacatioa-Umr  cannot, 
of  course,  pretend  to  be  ex^uBtiTe 
or  authoritatiye ;  but  if  the  obBenrer 
haye  an  open  eye^  and  a  mind  in  aome  meaaare 
free  fix)m  prejodice,  bis  notes  may  be  nsefol  in 
their  own  place,  alongside  of  more  elaborate  in- 
vestigations. So  great  is  the  interest  wbioh  at- 
taches to  the  German  people  at  present  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  that  any  impressions 
obtained  firom  recent  contact  with  them,  and  truly 
recorded,  may  be  welcome  and  Instructive,  even 
though  the  notices  should  be  cursory  and  miscel- 
laneous. 

My  first  halt  was  made  among  the  industrious 
manufacturing  population  of  the  Wupperthal, 
eastward  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Dussel- 
dorf.  I  was  the  guest  of  Herr  Carl  Klein,  a 
merchant  of  Barmen.  Exactly  tea  years  before, 
we  had  met  in  a  somewhat  romantic  fashion  as 
we  returned  from  a  conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  Qeneva.  During  the  interval  some 
intercourse  had  been  maintained,  chiefly  by  verbal 
messages  borne  by  students  and  missionaries  as 
they  went  and  came  between  Germany  and  Scot- 
land. When  I  presented  mysdf,  without  warning, 
at  his  door,  I  was  received  with  an  affection  even 
more  than  fraternal.  I  like  to  {^laoe  this  fact  on 
record,  although  it  is  in  its  own  nature  most 
private,  because  all  this  kindness  was  lavished  on 
me  specifically  on  the  ground  of  our  common 
relation  to  one  Bedeemer.  The  hospitality  was 
a  fruit  of  faith :  it  is  a  glory  to  the  Lord,  and  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  conceal  it  When  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  is  engrafted  on  those  robust  Ger- 
nian  stocks  it  abounds  in  brotherly  love,  and  in 
works  of  mercy.  When  I  found  myself  though 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  cherished  with  more 
than  a  brother's  love  in  the  bosom  of  that 
Christian  family,  I  obtained  a  precious  lesson  on 
''the  goodness  of  God."  I  know  not  how  it  is, 
but  I  could  realize  better  in  those  circumstances 
than  at  home,  how  much  our  Lord  has  done  for 


us,  in  redeeming  us  from  afai  and  uniting  us  to 
each  other  as  one  family.  At  home  we  get  as 
much  of  the  Lord's  goodness  j  but  we  cannot  ob- 
serve it  so  well.  An  evening  spent  in  that 
Christian  hous^old  seemed  to  me  like  a  glimpse 
of  a  better  wodd. 

I  learned,  partly  from  my  own  observation  on 
the  spot,  and  partly  from  e3q>]anations  subse- 
quently  given  by  an  eminent  pastor  in  Berlin, 
that  the  religion  of  those  Bhenish  districts  is  both 
more  fervent  and  more  sound  than  in  most  other 
portions  of  the  empire  The  twin-cities,  Elberf  eld 
and  Barmen,  in  the  Wupperthal,  have  long  been 
the  oentre  of  an  earnest  and  effective  missionary 
society.  They  maintain  an  institution  for  the 
training  and  outfitting  of  foreign  missionaries. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  here,  and  in  kindred 
colleges  in  Switzerland,  the  union  of  literary  and 
theological  education  with  the  storing  and  distri- 
bution of  miscellaneous  goods  for  the  actual  sup- 
ply of  foreign  stations.  I  -  was  led  by  my  host 
through  all  the  departments,  and  introduced  both 
to  professors  and  students.  In  some  plaees  we 
needed  to  thread  our  way  through  spadous  lobbies, 
blocked  with  boxes  of  various  size,  some  filled 
and  some  in  the  act  of  being  filled  with  shoes, 
shirts,  coats,  agricultural  implements,  kc  With 
true  German  simplicity,  they  conduct  all  the 
branches  of  the  business  on  the  same  premised. 
The  missionaries  are  tndned  in  the  same  building 
where  the  stores  are  kept  and  packed  for  supply 
on  the  field  of  action.  To  bear  a  hand  in  the 
business  of  outfit  may  indeed  be  a  useful  part  of 
their  education.  The  system  does  much  to  bind 
the  home  and  foreign  departments  in  close  and 
perennial  sympathy.  On  one  large  box  I  read 
'^  Gape  Town,"  newly  painted  in  fine  large  Eng- 
lish letters,  indicating  that  the  Society  have  mis- 
sioparies  in  South  Africa,  and  were  sending  out 
their  sullies. 

When  any  of  the  agents  leave  for  a  foreign 
station,  professors,  students,  and  directors  con- 
vene in  the  great  room  of  the  railway-station  to 
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see  ibem  off.  On  the  nigbt  that  I  spent  in 
Barmen,  two  agents  left  for  Brazil,  by  waj  of 
Hamburg;  and  I  was  present  to  witness  the 
parting.  In  the  whole  toansaction  there  was  a 
hearty  homeliness,  corresponding  to  the  national 
character,  which  we  shonld  look  for  in  vain  in 
the  formality  and  statdiness  of  onr  own  pro- 
cedura 

The  Protestants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bhine  have  been  brought  into  closer  contact  wiHi 
Romanism  tiian  those  of  the  eastern  provinces. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  a  watch  and 
warfare  against  an  active  adversary;  and  their 
own  spiritual  life  has  been  quickened  thereby. 
In  this  region,  too,  there  is  less  jealousy  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Haformed  than  you  find 
in  the  centre  of  Prussia^  The  Reformed  in  the 
Rheuish  provinces  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
Lutlierans  more  tolerant  But  the  most  interest- 
ing charecterifltic  of  religions  life  in  this  district 
is  its  sustained  and  effective  missionary  zeal 
Missionary  institutions,  having  q>rung  from  the 
life  of  the  Church,  do  much  to  cherish  the  life 
out  of  which  they  sprang.  Where  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  the  world  is  earnestly  taken  up,  I 
find  a  greater  measure  both  of  sound  doctrine  and 
of  brotherly  love. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
connection  between  the  health  of  the  Church  and 
the  work  of  the  Church  in  the  Swiss  -city  of  Bftla 
To  a  student,  who  was  conducting  me  through 
their  great  missionary  institute,  I  remarked  that, 
having  worshipped  in  one  of  the  State  churches, 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  ministry 
Was  evangelical  and  earnest  He  replied, — ^*  All 
the  ministers  of  the  State  Ghmth  in  this  Canton 
are  evangelical"  This  is  a  different  state  of 
things  firom  that  which  prevails  in  other  large 
cities  of  the  Protestant  Cantons.  There  must  be 
a  close  connection  between  orthodoxy  and  mis- 
sionary effort  The  two  are  linked  together  in 
some  way«  It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  say 
which  is  cause  and  which  eflfect  Perhaps  the 
truth  lies  in  the  middle.  Effort  and  life  in  the 
body  of  the  Chnrch,  as  in  tiie  material  body,  act 
and  re-act  on  each  other«  They  act  reciprocaUy 
and  simultaneously  as  cause  and  effect 

When  my  friends  in  Barmen  inquired  whether 
we  have  a  missionaxy  institution  in  Edinburgh, 


my  reply,  I  felt,  was  a  lame  one.     We  have,  in- 
deed, a  professor  of  that  department  attached  to 
onr  Theological  Hall ;  and  here  and  there  a  stn- 
dent  announces  his  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  foreign  mission  field  ;  but  these  provisions 
are  not  to  be  compared,  in  adaptation  and  effi- 
ciency, to  the  training  which  these  Rhenish  socie- 
ties impart  to  their  agents.   Specific  preparation  for 
specific  spheres  and  work  is  beyond  all  price  for 
a  missionary.     Not  only  is  the  language  of  bis 
adopted  field  acquired  in  great  part  ere  he  leave 
home,  but  he  is  taught  such  habits  and  arts  as 
will  enable  him,  without  painful  sacrifices,  to  dear 
his  own  way  from  the  first,  and  lead  his  converts 
in  paths  of  civilized  industry. 

The  Qermans,  it  should  be  confessed,  have  an 
advantage  over  us  as  mission  agents  in  uncivilized 
countries,  in  the  comparative  simpHeity  of  tbeir 
manners.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  German 
evangelist  has  fewer  wants,  and  gets  them  more 
easily  supplied,  than  the  youths  who  issue  from 
our  theological  schools.  It  is  quite  true  that  love 
to  the  work  and  the  Master  has  enabled  many 
who  were  delicately  nurtured  at  home  to  endore 
hardness  without  a  murmur  on  the  high  places  of 
the  mission  field;  but  it  remains  true  notwith- 
standing, that  a  well-adapted  specific  training  may 
greatly  diminish  the  amount  of  hardness  that 
must  be  endured,  and  set  free  so  much  of  the  mis- 
sionary's energy  for  the  direct  work  of  the  Lord. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  Barmen  seem 
to  be  maintained  on  a  scale  of  great  efficiency. 
Houses  for  orphans,  for  widows,  for  the  sick,  rise 
like  palaces  on  the  finest  sites  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Evangelical  Societies'  House— the 
common  rendezvous  of  all  the  Christian  workers 
in  the  phics — is  as  fine  a  building  as  any  that  the 
city  contains.  Nor  are  the  material  interests  of 
the  city  neglected  in  the  warmth  of  its  religions 
zeaL  The  new  School  of  Arts  rises  like  a  palace 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  looking  over  to 
the  Infirmary  on  the  other.  Glasgow,  a  city  of  seven 
times  its  size  and  wealth,  owns  no  such  magnifi- 
cent college  for  the  instruction  of  her  artizans  in 
the  higher  principles  of  their  art 

Already,  in  the  first  section  of  the  German 
population  into  which  I  have  dipped  at  the  out- 
sat of  my  vacation-tour,  I  have  struck  the  vein 
which,  running  through  and  through  the  Father- 
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land,  suppliat  the  force  that  has  borne  down 
sparkling  hut  firathy  and  enfeebled  France.  I 
have  already  felt  the  bone  in  the  sleeve  of  Qer- 
inany  which  gave  such  a  wonderful  effect  to  her 
blow. 

In  all  my  interconxse  with  my  Christian  friends 
in  Barmen,  I  am  bound  to  bear  witness  I  scarody 
heard  the  words  war  or  victory  pronounced  Not 
only  was  there  no  boasting,  in  my  hearing,  but 
there  was  no  disposition  to  speak  on  the  subject 
at  alL  My  host  led  me  from  orphan-house  to 
mission  institute,  and  from  the  pastor's  manse 
to  the  halls  of  the  religious  societies ;  and  while 
he  expatiated  with  beaming  countenance  and 
brimming  heart  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  at  home 
and  abroad,  there  was  no  room  for  sieges  and 
battles;  he  never  mentioned  them,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  an  eager  desire  and  prayer, 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  Christian  community, 
that  the  nation  may  reap  spiritual  fruit  from  the 
great  distress  that  they  have  endured.  There  is 
a  hope,  mingled  with  fear,  that  the  heart  of  the 
])eople  may  be  more  turned  to  thestLord  through 
the  discipline  of  immense  bereavements. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  mentioning  here,  that  wherever  I  went  with 
my  kind  host,  among  the  benevolent  and  religious 
foundations  of  the  city,  he  was  welcomed  and 
recognized  by  young  and  old  as  father  and  friend. 
To  make  the  circuit  under  his  guidance  was  like 
a  royal  progress.  The  faces  of  the  inmates  were 
lighted  up  at  his  approach.  He  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  blessing  of  those  that  are  ready  to  perish. 
The  scene  brought  vividly  to  remembrance  a 
progress  which  I  made  last  year  through  the 
churches  and  institutions  of  PhUadelphia  under 
the  conduct  of  George  H.  Stewart  I  parted 
from  the  Qaius  of  those  parts  and  his  like-minded 
helpmate  with  much  gratitude  to  the  Qiver  of  all 
good  who  provides  such  nursing  &thers  and  nurs* 
ing  mothers  for  his  Church  in  the  time  of  need. 

I  had  no  opportunity  on  this,  occasion  of  spend- 
ing a  Sabbath  in  this  interesting  district;  but  on 
a  former  visit  I  encountered  some  weU-pronounced 
sx>ecimens  of  what  I  now  learn  from  Dr.  Kmm- 
macher's  autobiography  is  the  characteristic  of  its 
piety.  The  phase  of  religious  life  which  prevails 
in  these  provinces  exhibits  the  peculiar  strength 
which  belongs  to  Puritanism,  with  perhaps  some 


shade  also  of  its  defects.  I  went  early  to  the 
church  in  Mberfeld  in  which  Fried.  Krummach'er 
had  fonnerly  ministend.  Entering  into  conversa- 
tion before  the  ministtr  came  in  with  a  well- 
dressed  artisan  in  the  adjoining  pew,  I  intimated 
to  him  that  I  was  from  Scotland,  and  that  I  was 
a  minister  there.  He  replied  by  asking  if  I  were 
a  Christian.  Although  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  his  question,  after  my  intimation,  I  answered 
meekly  in  the  affirmadve.  ''  But,"  he  continued, 
with  perfect  self-possession,  ''are  you  a  real 
Christian,  or  one  only  in  name  f  I  gave  an 
indirect  answer;  from  which,  however,  he  drew 
an  afl&rmative,  and  with  glistening  eyes  grasped 
my  hand,  and  welcomed  me  as  a  brother.  There 
is  no  doubt  some  danger  lest  a  piety  of  such  a 
character  shomld  run  to  seed;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
would  prefer  this  sturdy  Puritanism  to  a  conven- 
tional external  formality,  as  I  would  prefer  the 
society  of  living  rustics  to  that  of  the  well-dressed 
dead 

Behgious  life  in  Germany  seems  to  vary  with 
the  longitude,  as  the  natural  climate  varies  with 
the  latitude  of  the  region.  In  Berlin,  as  Krum- 
macher  found  after  his  promotion,  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  is  not  so  genial.  Not  that  the 
eastern  district  is  tmiformly  cold  and  barren; 
but  there  are  great  diversities.  The  Christianity 
to  be  found  in  those  parts  seems  to  be  like 
Jeremiah's  figs — ^the  good  is  very  good,  and  the 
evil  very  evil  And  there  are  great  divisions  as 
well  as  great  diversities.  Those  who  serve  the 
Lord  cannot  get  into  close  union,  so  as  to  hus- 
band their  strength  against  the  common  foe. 

The  union  which  was  enacted  by  the  fnther  of 
the  present  king,  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Befbrmed  Churches,  has  not  proved  cordial.  In 
the  eastern  provinces  the  Lutherans  greatly  pre- 
dominate ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  carry  matters 
with  a  high  hand 

But  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Prussian  Pro- 
testants at  the  present  day  is  the  dead-lock  into 
which  evaogelical  doctrine  and  life  have  fallen  in 
reUtion  to  ecclesiastical  and  secular  politics.  Grad- 
ually»  by  internal  affinities  and  attractions,  the 
orthodox  in  religion  have  gone  into  alliance  with 
the  conservatives  in  politics ;  and  the  rationalists 
in  the  Church  have  attached  themselves  to  the  libe- 
rals in  the  State.   There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
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but  as  yefc  they  are  few,  and  comparatiTely  un- 
iDflaentiAL  It  was  from  some  of  these  men  who 
stand  aloof  from  both  the  great  parties,  and  so 
maintain  an  independent  view-pointy  that  I 
obtained  information  regarding  the  actoal  state  of 
affairs.  There  are  pastors  who  maintain  evan- 
gelical doctrines,  and  yet  dare  to  entertain  liberal 
views  of  eodesiastieal  and  secular  government. 
They  are  in  sympathy  on  the  religions  side  with 
the  body  of  the  <^hodoz  Lntheran  pastors,  and 
on  the  political  side  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
men  who  in  the  main  undermine  the  gospel  of 
grace.  They  know  the  difficulty  of  their  position, 
but  cannot  help  themselves. 

The  Lutherans  throw  themselves  into  tiie  arms 
of  the  political  conservatives  for  defence  against 
rationalism.  The  rationalists  ally  themselves 
with  the  political  liberals,  and  so  strengthen 
their  position,  which  would  otherwise  be  weak. 
A  portion  of  the  jealousy  and  anger  with  which 
the  German  populace  regard  a  reactionary  and 
repressive  system  ol  p<^tics  is  transferred  to  the 
evangelical  doctrines,  which  are  accidentally  and 
unfortunately  allied  with  it;  and  similarly,  on 
the  other  side,  the  infidelity  of  the  rationalists, 
not  in  itself  attractive,  is  oommended  to  the 
common  people  by  the  liberal  franchise  which  it 
offers.  The  party  that  holds  political  reform  in 
one  hand,  and  religious  scepticiBm  in  the  other,  is 
accepted  in  the  lump.  The  negative  reli^on  is 
swallowed  for  the  sake  of  the  positive  promise  of 
national  emancipation  which  is  wrapped  around  il 

Thus  the  main  body  of  evangelical  Protestants 
in  Prussia  are  pressed  into  a  comer  where  they 
cannot  move.  Like  salmon  in  a  cruive,  or  mice  in 
a  trap,  they  have  sunk  into  the  siding,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  out  Unless  they  enter* 
tain  and  express  some  sympathy  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  nation  for  emancipation  from  feudal 
lordship,  they  cannot  get  a  hearing  for  the  pure 
gospel  which  they  cherish  and  preadi ;  but  they 
are  afraid  to  entertain  or  exhibit  any  sympathy 
with  the  party  of  advance  in  the  State,  lest  they 
be  confounded  with  the  party  in  the  Church 
who  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  fritli. 

Thus,  while  the  dead  are  helpless  because  they 
are  dead,  the  living  are  nearly  equally  helpless 
because  they  are  bound.  This  is  one  great  hind* 
lance  to  spiritual  revival  in  Germany. 


Bat  besides  the  political  consnva&sm  wbieh 
^uts  them  out  from  the  sjmpatiby  of  the  eom- 
mem  people^  the  Lutheran  pastors  for  the  most 
'part  have  ^ided  also  into  a  speoiee  of  sacerdotal- 
ism in  some  measure  analogous  to  revived  liioal- 
ism  in  England.  While  they  preach  in  Uie  main 
evang^al  dodxines,  they  bind  all  privileges  up 
with  their  own  clerical  office.  They  offer  the 
gospel,  indeed,  bat  they  daim  the  ezciustre 
authority  to  di^)ense  it. 

The  action  of  the  evangelical  Church,  too^  is 
greatly  hampered  by  the  terms  of  its  connectioii 
with  the  States    The  Church,  where  it  is  liviDg 
and  earnest^  is  like  »  strong  man  attempting  to 
run  a  race  while  his  limbs  are  enTek^>ed  in  a  sack 
Patronage  and  routine  and  red  tape  are  warped 
round  and  round  the  body  of  the  Chun^,  so  that 
it  cannot  freely  move.    An  intelUgent  and  vsrm- 
hearted  Christian  lady  in  the  capital,  who  is  im- 
patient of  this  bondage^  explained  to  me  hov 
patronage  operates,  whether  ky  or  cIoicaL    A 
yonng  nunister,  acting  as  the  substitute  of  an  aged 
incumbent,  had  gathered  a  large  congregpitioii  frooi 
the  neighbourhood  into  the  parish  church.    The 
people  were  attached  to  the  pastor,  and  came  out 
in  crowds  to  the  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
They  had  learned  to  take  an  interest  in  the  spiiitoai 
state  of  the  congregation  and  parish.     With  their 
beloved  young  pastor  at  their  head,  they  were  eon- 
solidated  into  a  society  that  both  obtained  ben^t 
for  itself  and  conferred  benefit  on  the  netghhoar- 
hood.     The  aged  minister  died.     The  sucoessfal 
pastor  was  sent  away,  and  a  stranger  appointed. 
The  congregation  was  scattered,  and  all  the  good 
work  ceased. 

The  people  would  not  remain  when  the  minister 
whom  they  knew  and  trosted  was  dismissed. 
Those  who  administered  the  patronage  ^  this 
case,  I  think,  it  was  in  eedesiastical  hands)  saw 
the  nuBohief  and  lamented  it :  bnt  it  waa  the  turn 
of  another  minister  to  obtain  pnomotion,  and  they 
knew  of  no  remedy.  Thus  qrstematieally  the  rigfau 
of  a  privileged  cleigy  are  allowed  to  dominate^ 
althongh  the  work  for  which  such  a  dergy  exists 
should  go  to  the  wali  The  mamB  hsve  moonted 
into  the  throne,  and  the  end  most  sueeomb.  It  ia 
a  wretched  overturn,  placing  the  head  where  the 
feet  shonld  be,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  both 
the  Church  and  the  nadon. 
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One  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  superior  selig- 
ioos  oonditlon  of  the  Rbine  provinces,  as  ma j  be 
seen  in  the  recently  published  Autobiography  of 
Friedricb  Krommacher,  is  that  there  the  congre- 
gations enjoy  the  right  of  ohoosing  their  pastois. 
Qermany  becomes  in  this  aspect  an  interesting 
study  for  Protestants  of  other  lands.    Therein  in 
different  districts  of  the   same  monarchy,  and 
within  the  same  established  Cbnrch,  yon  can  ob- 
serve  the  working  of  different  systems  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  pastors  over  the  flocks.      In  the 
west,  coincident  mth  if  not  caused  by  the  free 
election  by  the  congregations,  there  are  orthodoxy 
and  mutual  love  and  missiGnary  power ;  in  the 
east^  coincident  with  if  not  caused  by  patronage, 
yon  find  more  infidelity,  more  disagreement,  and 
less  vigour.     At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be 
disgnised,  that  in  present  droumstanees  the  elec- 
tion of  ministers  by  the  congregations  in  the  east- 
em  provinces,  in  connection  with  the  National 
Cbarch,  is  practically  impossible,  for  no  distino- 
tion  could  be  made  between  the  ooi^^r^tion  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.     Universal  suffiage 
would  lead  to  scenes  like  those  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  Bilston  and  Dover  in  England,  and 
at  North  Leith  in  Scotland.    The  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany  is  in  a  great  strait  between 
these  two,  and  probably  must  go  through  much 
trouble  ere  it  reach  a  plain  path  and  a  firm  foot- 
ing.    It  is  the  old  way :  it  is  through  fire  and 
water  the  Church  is  led  out  of  the  narrows  into 
**a  large  place." 

Having  been  called  to  preach  in  the  American 

chapel  in  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  I  missed 

the  opportunity  of  worshipping  with  one  of  the 

congregations  of  the  city  at  the  diet  which  cwdi- 

narily  attracts  the  fangest  sttendanoe;  bot  I  made 

zny  way  to  Be^anien  Kirehe,  where  Pastor  Enak 

was  announced  as  preacher.   The  church  is  circular, 

and  much  obstracted  by  piilars;  the  pidpit  is 

^evated  to  an  immeBse  height  above  the  floor 

—all  the  usual  contrivances  to  prevent  the  edifi* 

cation  of  the  people.    The  semon  was  colloquial 

in  style,  but  evangelical  in  senttment  and  warm 

in  tone.     The  Reformation  doctrines  were  aa» 

nounced  with  great  energy  in  all  their  fulness. 

A  sententious  brevity  was  stndiondy  and  success* 

folly  employed  to  bring  out  in  bold  rdief  the 

doctrine  of  justification  by  fiiith  alone.     '*  Der 


Blick — der  OlaubensbHck  zu  Jesu  mncht  selig." 
(The  glance — ^the  faitbglance  to  Jesus  saves.) 

Knack  is  the  author  of  a  lively  hymn  (Laast 
mich  gehn)  popular  both  in  Qermany  and  in  this 
country.  At  the  dose  of  the  serviee  the  organist 
started  the  tune,  and  the  audience  spontaneously 
sang  the  lines  while  the  pastor  and  people  were 
in  the  act  of  leaving  the  church.  It  indicated 
a  very  warm  sympathy  between  pastor  and  people, 
although  in  our  country  it  would  not  have  been 
ccmsidered  altogether  suitable  to  the  time  and 
place. 

As  I  had  translated  the  hymn  some  years  ago 
for  one  of  our  magazines,  I  grasped  the  circum- 
stance as  an  excuse  for  introducing  myself  to  the 
preacher  in  the  vestry,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  Christian  cordiality.  During  a  prolonged 
visit  at  his  house  next  day,  I  found  in  him  a  de- 
lightful specimen  of  a  minister,  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  the  Saviour  and  his  Word.  He  is  a 
man  of  great  fiiith,  and  does  not  se^m  to  set 
much  store  by  the  philosophy  and  criticism  of 
his  country.  He  seems  to  have  one  foot  in 
heaven,  while  he  treads  the  wilderness. 

Since  this  interview,  I  have  fallen  in  with 
another  characteristic  hymn  by  Enak,  and  made 
a  translation  in  the  same  measure,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  man  and  his  class.  It  purports  to 
be — and  I  have  been  informed  literally  was— 
a  conversation  between  himself  and  his  own 
daughter,  aged  five  years,  a  short  time  before 
her  death. 

A  CONVEBSATION  BETWEEN  A  PATHEE  A^D  HIS 
DAUGHTER,  FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

CHILD. 

No^i  father,  if  I  die  to-daj,  can  certainty  be  given 

That  I  shall  go  to  Paradise,  and  have  my  home  in  heaven  ? 

lATHKB. 

Yes,  darling;  angela  swift  and  strong,  at  God's  comma&d 

descending, 
Win  bear  thee  from  thy  bed  of  pain  to  blessedness  onendibifc. 

CHILD. 

And  shall  I  see  my  Saviour  too,  in  bri^^htness  never  fading ; 
And  will  he  look  with  love  on  me,  nor  scorning  nor  upbraid- 
ing? 

V19BKB. 

Yes ;  he  will  take  thee  in  his  arms,  and  to  his  bosom  pren 

thee ; 
With  kisses  sweet  from  his  own  lips,  he'll  breathe  on  thee 

and  bless  tbce. 
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OHIXiD. 

As  people  here  grow  uek,  eball  we  girow  ever  aiekin  hcavai  t 
And  vbat  for  lood.  and  what  for  drink,  to  little  onee  U 
given  1 

Within  those  shining  halls  oh  high  thej  nothing  know  of 

sadness. 
Nothing  of  sickness^  nighty  or  pain ;  for  all  their  di^s  are 

gladness. 
An  ample  board  with  manna  there  thy  Lord  for  thee  is 

spreading. 
And  streams  of  lining  water  through  the  flowerj  meads  are 

threading. 

CHILD. 

Yet  one  thing  more,  my  father  dear,  I  fain  woald  hear  thee 

telling,— 
What  kind  of  garments  do  they  wear,  in  that  high  hoJj 

dwelling  1 

FATHXB. 

All  glorious  is  the  heavenly  robe,  it  shineth  like  the  morning ; 
The  blood-bonght  righteoosness  of  Ohrist  is  there  the  sole 

adorning. 
And  when  thou  in  the  holy  place  approachest  to  adore  him. 
Thy  crown  from  off  thy  head  thou 'It  take,  and  cast  it  down 

before  him. 
A  harp  in  thine  own  hands  the  Lord,  gentle  and  oondeeosnd* 

ing. 
Will  place,  that  thou  mayst  sound  his  praise  in  hymns  that 

have  no  ending. 

CHILD. 

Ab,  father,  then  I  long  to  leave  this  life  of  thirst  and  fever, 
Since,  when  I  cease  to  live  on  earth,  I  live  with  Christ  for 
ever. 

I  obtained  much  information  from  Pastor 
Prochnow,  who  has  liberal  sympathies  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  and  yet  is  thoroughly  evangelical. 
Indeed,  he  is  so  enei^etic  and  so  well  known  in 
evangelistic  work,  that  he  can  afford  to  ezhiUt 
reforming  tendencies,  without  the  risk  of  being 
snspected  of  rationalism.  I  had  the  honour  also 
of  an  interview  with  Dr.  Hoffman,  whose  titles 
and  office  I  fear  I  could  not  correctly  write  down, 
but  who  seems  to  e][terclse  a  good  many  of  the 
functions  of  a  bishop.  Maintainmg  an  evangeli- 
cal spirit,  and  lending  his  powerful  aid  to  every 
effort  in  favour  of  the  gospel,  he  bears  his 
honours  with  meekness  and  afi&bility,  and  at  the 
same  time  exhibits  a  quiet  dignity  suitable  to  his 
position.  He  too  is  hampered  by  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  the  ecclesiastical  routina 

With  Dr.  Hoffman  I  had  some  conversation 
on  the  KirehaUag^  a  sort  of  informal  general 
assembly,  invited  to  hold  its  meetings  in  Berlin 
for  three  days,  10th  to  12th  October.  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that,  as  the  experience  through  which 


Scotland  had  passed  was  in  sotte  pcontB  diffonnk 
from  theirs,  it  might  be  of  ase,  if  one  or  two 
from  our  oountry,  who  could  freely  speak  the 
Qerman  language,  were  invited  to  their  assembly, 
not  to  take  part  in  their  dedsiooA,  but  to  oontrl- 
bute  information.  He  coincided  widi  me  in 
oi^micm  that  such  interchange  might  be  eminent^ 
useful;  but  he  had  no  power  to  iasae  soch  «a 
invitation.  If  one  were  invited,  another  froold 
expect  the  same  eoortesy,  and  where  wonid  Uie 
end  be  1  It  was  evident  to  me  tha^  the  meeting 
being  a  voluntary  association  of  CSLrisiian  miius^ 
ters  and  elders,  with  confesskxis  and  ritual  all 
Protestant  indeed,  bat  of  varioaa  shades,  it  was 
necessary  to  walk  warily,  lest  jealoaaies  should 
be  stirred  op.  The  effort  is  to  bring  ProtesUnts 
of  differing  views  together  for  the  cnltivation  of 
a  brotherly  spirit^  and  the  prosecution  of  eonuDon 
work  in  the  Fatherland. 

Berlin  is  a  plain  and  qniet  dty  in  cdmpansoa 
with  cither  great  capitals.  Its  apparent  traffic  is  a 
mere  rivulet  beside  the  mighty  tidea  that  suge 
through  London  and  New  York  There  is  no 
such  danger  of  a  dead-lock  between  contending 
vehicles  in  its  streets  as  even  in  GHaagow  and 
Manchester  you  encounter  daily.  It  is  difficult 
to  realise,  as  yon  pace  or  drive  along  its  some* 
what  tame  and  silent  streets,  that  you  are  in  a 
cajHtal  where  the  destinies  of  Eniope  are  maiDly 
controlled. 

This  feature  seems  to  belong  to  the  Gennan 
character.     They  do  their  work  with  aatouisluiig 
patience  and  perseverance,  as  well  as  Intelhgenoe, 
but  they  do  not  shout  veiy  londly  as  they  go  along. 
Ijb  is  the  reverse  of  the  pungent  Scotch  provech, 
"^  Mnekle  ety  and  little  woo'."  The  wool  prodoced 
is  abundant,  and  the  shouting  is  redneed  to  a  mini- 
mum.   Here  and  tiiere;  both  in  the  outakirtB  of  the 
capital  and  in  the  »naller  towns,  you  observe  a 
sergeant  facing  a  troop  of  young  nea  in  slim  ui- 
bleached  linen  garments,  and  quietly  putting  them 
through  their  drill,  in  some  little  tree-Mnged,  be- 
gravelled  Plate,  nobody  taking  any  notioe  of  the 
operation.      Thete  are  the  toots  of  the  nation's 
military  power.     In  these  small  adiools  have 
grown  the  great  victories  of  Gtermany.     I  looked 
with  interest  and  even  with  awe  on  these  quiet 
and  tiny  miHtary  evolutions,  as  I  would  if  I  saw 
the  spring  fiom^hieh  the  Ganges  flows.     Hexe 
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sprasDg  the  river  that  flooded  and  delaged  Franco 
last  year. 

At  Obarlottenbarg,  near  Berlin,  a  favourite 
residenee  of  recent  Prussian  kingjBi  they  ehawed 
OS  ^e  tomb  and  effigies  of  the  king  and  queen, 
ikther  and  mother  of  the  present  emperor.  The 
reclining  statues  of  their  majesties  in  white  marble 
are  mneh  admired  One  feature  that  seems  to 
gain  general  admiration,  I  confess  I  disliked  and 
resented  Hie  only  light  thrown  on  the  sculpture 
is  blue^  through  coloured  glass  in  the  roof.  To 
this  artifice  I  could  not  be  reooncikd  I  would 
have  white  marble  to  be  white  marble :  I  would 
not  paint  it  blue,  either  with  a  brush  and  oil- 
Golouis  or  by  pencils  of  refracted  sun-rays. 

I  feh  that  the  statuary  was  damaged  by  Uie 
colouring ;  very  much  as  some  Qermans  damage 
their  religion  by  keeping  rays  of  secular  patriot- 
ism constantly  playing  on  it.  The  religion  is 
good,  and  the  patriotism  is  good ;  but,  for  our 
British  tastes,  the  marble  would  seem  more  beauti- 
ful under  the  open  and  unadulterated  light  of 
lieaven ;  and  the  Christianity,  which  is  real  and 
true,  would  seem  more  itself  if  it  were  less  tinged 
with  the  Uue  light  of  German  Fatherlandism. 

On  this  point,  however,  I  speak  with  diffidence, 
R.S  one  having  only  a  very  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  people.  I  express  only  my  own  impres- 
hioTi  for  the  moment.  It  may  be  that  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  modify  my  views. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  of  one  country  to 
estimate  aright  the  points  in  which  another 
country  differs  from  his  own. 

One  tiling  is  certain,  and  worthy  of  most  earnest 
study  by  other  nations,  that  the  patriotism  of 
Germany,  as  exhibited  in  the  late  war,  was  im- 
mensely strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  reli- 
gion which  tinged  it.  For  myself,  I  stand  in 
doubt  still,  and  wait  for  information,  as  to  what 
effect  is  produced  .on  their  religion  by  the  inter- 
fusion into  it  of  their  patriotism ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  the  effect  on  their  patriotism  of  an 
interfusion  into  it  of  their  religion  was  beneficial 
in  the  highest  degree.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this 
baptism  that  the  German  legions  swept  over  the 
plains  of  France  like  a  prairie>fire,  and  licked  up 
opposing  obstacles  like  the  autumn  grass.  History 
presents  no  similar  example  :  students  of  history 
have  not  finished  their  lesson  from  it  yet. 


Among  other  things  the  benevolent  and  re- 
formatory institutions  of  €krmany  have  suffered 
from  the  war.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  institute  for 
deaconesses  at  Eaiserwerth  on  the  Bhine.  The 
work  of  Fliedner  and  his  successors  there  has 
been  often  and  well  described  in  this  country.  I 
found  it  in  all  respects  such  as  it  has  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  ("Praying  and  Working")  and  other 
writers  been  represented  to  be,  except,  perhaps, 
that  at  present  there  may  not  be  so  many  inmates 
as  in  some  former  seasons.  My  guide  was  none 
other  than  the  Sister  Gertrude  who  visited  this 
country  a  few  years  sqp  on  behalf  of  the  affiliated 
hospital  of  Alexandria.  She  requested  me  to 
express,  as  far  as  I  might  have  opportunity,  her 
affectionate  and  grateful  regards  to  the  many 
Christian  friends  in  this  country  who  showed  her 
kindness  and  contributed  to  her  cause.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  convey  her  message  hereby  to  as 
many  of  her  friends  as  may  happen  to  read  this 
journal  She  is  worthy  for  whom  I  should  do 
this.  She  has  given,  not  her  money,  but  herself 
to  the  Lord  and  the  poor  in  labours  of  persevering 
and  self-sacrificing  lova  I  add  my  testimony  to 
the  evidence  given  by  others  that  the  very  atmos- 
phere of  the  institution  inspires  confidence. 
Cleanliness,  quietness,  cheerfulness,  labour  in 
union  with  cultivation  and  dignity,  are  over  all, 
and  impress  you  at  every  turn.  The  place  was 
filled  with  wounded  soldiers  during  the  war  and 
after  it ;  and  all  hands  left  at  home  were  occupied 
with  them,  for  some  of  the  deaconesses  followed 
the  armies  to  the  field  One  relic  of  battie  shown 
to  me  there  by  Sister  Gertrude  made  me  shudder 
more  than  any  other  sight  j  it  was  the  cap  of  a 
French  soldier,  with  a  bullet*hole  cut  cleanly 
through.  It  had  entered  one  side  of  the  cap  and 
gone  out  through  the  other  side.  The  head  that 
wore  it  i  Ah,  it  never  ached  again  1  This  minute 
messenger  must  have  made  short,  sharp  work  with 
the  life  of  one  man  that  day. 

I  went  out  to  visit  Dr.  Wichern's  Bef  ormatory, 
called  Johannesstif t)  on  the  outskirts  of  Berlin. 
I  felt  an  interest  in  this  place  from  the  time  that 
the  veteran  philanthropist  at  his  first  and  greatest 
work,  the  Bauhe  Haua^  Hamburg,  showed  me  the 
plans  of  the  new  foundation  that  was  then  about 
to  be  established  at  the  capital  He  had  the 
architectural  plans  spread  out  before  him  on  the 
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table,  and  expatiated  with  gHstening  eyes  an  the 
houses  and  gardens  that  glittered  on  the  land- 
scape. Partly  with  a  sigh  and  partly  with  a  touch 
of  humour,  he  paused  in  his  description  to  ex- 
plain that  the  trees  and  buildings  were  only  on 
paper  as  yet  It  is  only  bare  white  sand,  he 
said,  to-day ;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  as  green  as 
the  artist's  picture  soon. 

Accordingly  I  eagerly  inquired  for  Johannes- 
stift,  and  made  my  way  to  it  through  oceans  of 
quicksands,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
Wichem's  fond  anticipations  had  yet  been  ful- 
filled. To  our  eyes  it  has  still  a  barren  aspect ; 
bat  a  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Through 
the  patronage  of  the  royal  family  and  other 
princely  houses,  ample  ground,  such  as  it  is, 
has  been  obtained,  and  several  of  the  reforma- 
tories erected.  But  here,  too,  the  war  has  left  its 
mark.  The  able-bodied  were  called  away,  and 
the  staff  has  not  been  again  fully  recruited. 
Comparatiyely  few  yoong  mm  are  now  in  train- 
ing as  missionary  brothers.  The  able  and  ener- 
getic superintendent  assured  me  that  the  sand 
bears  good  crops,  if  the  cultivators  take  care  to 
carry  plenty  of  day  to  the  spot  and  mix  it  with 
the  sand.  In  this  respect  the  ungainly  aspect  of 
the  soil  may  be  suitable  for  the  spadal  woik  of 
the  institute,  which  is  to  reclaim  humanity  when 
it  has  run  into  barrenness,  by  setting  it  to  work 
in  reclaiming  the  barren  ground. 

I  left  the  spot  with  greater  affection  than  ever  to- 
wards Wichem  and  his  noble  associates  in  their  sub- 
lime vocation ;  but  with  a  deeper  conviction  than 
ever  that  though  these  efforts,  conducted  by  devoted 
men  and  women,  to  make  up  again  the  dSbriB  of 
humanity  when  vice  and  pauperism  have  ground 
it  down,  may  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  woild, 
there  can  be  no  cure  by  such  isolated  efforts.  It 
is  not  by  handing  a  subscription  to  an  institute, 
managed  by  enthusiastic  philanthropist^  that  we 
shall  reform  and  purify  society.  We  cannot  save 
our  brother  by  proxy.  We  must  be  all  enthusi- 
astic philanthropists.  There  is  a  prediction  in 
Scripture  regarding  a  time  when  ''  they  shall  not 
teach  eveiy  man  his  brother,  saying.  Enow  the 
Lord ; "  but  the  reason  why  that  universal  home 
mission  work  shall  cease  is,  that  it  shall  then  be 
completed ;  «  for  all  shall  know  him,  from  the 
least  even  unto  the  greatest."   Every  one  who  pos- 


sesses health  and  wealth  and  wisdom  from  above 
should  busily  lay  out  these  talents  in  the  work  of 
saving  the  fallen  within  his  reach,  and  continue 
the  operation  until  there  is  no  more  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial  to  work  upon.  Bat  if  the  work  on  such  a 
scale  were  begun,  it  would  immediately  ako  be 
ended.  The  proverb,  '*  Many  hands  make  light 
work,"  would  be  verified  in  the  experience  of  tbe 
worid.  Home  mission  work  would  cease,  for 
want  of  home  heathen ;  that  is,  the  millenniom 
would  be  here. 

In  the  meantime,  we  need  all  the  institatioiia 
that  benevolence  can  rear,  and  all  the  enthusiastic 
lovers  of  humanity  who  arise,  to  labour  for  the 
alleviation  of  an  ailment  which  bj  these  means 
cannot  be  oompletely  eradicated. 

There  is  no  ground  for  despondency.  We  are 
still  far  fix)m  the  goal ;  but  we  are  also  far  from 
the  starting-point.  Immense  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  present  century,  both  in  the 
elevation  of  our  aim  and  the  invigoratimi  of  oar 
effort.  In  vibw  of  all  the  past^  the  CSiristian 
philanthropists  of  the  world  have  ground  to 
thank  Qod  and  take  courage. 

Subjoined  are  some  extracts  from  the  letter  of 
a  oonespondent  on  the  general  featoies  of  the 
Church  Assembly  lately  held  at  Berlin. 

The  Kirchen  YersammltiDg  is  now  over.  I  flttmded 
every  day,  and  was  very  much  interested.  I  shall  tiy 
to-day  to  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the  nieetiD?s ;  and 
as  to  the  speeches,  I  shall  wait  for  a  printed  report, 
and  send  you  a  tianalation  of  the  UKm  impMtant 
passages.  This  will  be  better  than  anything  that  I 
could  give  from  memory. 

The  Gamison  Kirche,  in  which  the  meetings  were 
held,  is  an  immense  edifice,  and  the  body  of  it  was 
crowded  etery  day  with  members.    The  first  day  <mr 
ticketa  were  for  the  gallery,  where  we  did  not  hear  well; 
but  we  obtained  some  compensation  in  getting  a  very 
good  sight  of  the  Emperor,  who  was  present  for  about 
an  hour.   On  the  succeeding  days  we  obtained  places  ia 
the  Officiers-loge — an  enclosed  part  under  one  of  the 
galleries— where  we  saw  and  h^ird  weU.    Tbe  tickets 
for  this  pUoe,  which  were  dearer,  had  not  sold,  and  it 
was  not  nearly  full.    In  the  galleries  there  was  always 
a  numerous  audience. 

^  Two  ministers.  Referent  and  Cor-referent,  were  ap- 
pointed each  day  to  open  the  subject  These  weie 
allowed  to  speak  ns  long  as  they  pleased.  They  all 
spoke  at  considerable  length ;  but  none  of  them  wearied 
the  audience  except  dear  old  Pr.  Wichem,  who  pro- 
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(luced  a  pami^t  that  occupied  about  three  boun. 
It  was  all  interesting;  but  be  read  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  and  was  not  well  beard.  The  people  at  last  be- 
Ciime  impatient,  and  the  president  found  it  necessary  to 
request  bim  to  draw  to  a  close.  I  was  Tcry  sony  for 
the  noble  Tetenm,  who  has  left  bis  mark  on  Qermany  as 
tlie  greatest  worker  in  the  reclamation  of  the  sunken 
masses;  all  the  more  that  the  next  speaker  was  listened 
to  with  enthusiasm,  and  urged  to  continue  when  he 
apologized  for  being  long. 

Regarding  the  other  speakers— Ablfeld  was  not  well 
beard;  Fiommel  spoke  sb<Nrt]7  and  powerfully ;  Bruckner 
splendidly;  he  spoke  nearly  as  long  as  Dr.  Wichem, 
but  the  assembly  listened  eagerly  to  every  word.  The 
applause  was  frequent  and  hearty.  ''Buffing*'  is  un- 
known here;  approbation  is  signified  by  "Ya,  ya,*' 
"Sehr  wabr,"  or  "jgcbr  gut;"  or  when  they  become 
excited,  ^'  Biavo.*'  At  the  close  it  is  generally  "  Amen." 
I  wish  some  of  our  own  ecclesiastics  at  home  had  heard 
Bruckner. 

Otliers  who  wished  to  speak,  after  the  subject  was 
introduced,  were  obliged  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
secretaiy.  The  president  then  arranged  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  heard,  and  called  on  each  in  his 
turn  by  name.  Each  was  aUowed  ten  minutes  ;  but  on 
the  second  day,  as  so  many  desired  to  participate^  it  was 
necessary  to  reduce  the  allowance  to  five  minutes.  A 
bell  was  rung  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  to  bring  the 
speaker  down.  Even  that  brief  space,  however,  wss  not 
granted  to  every  one :  unless  the  orator  showed  at  the 
outset  that  he  had  something  to  say  worth  hearing,  he 
was  summarily  quenched.  Some  were  met  with  aiea  of 
"  Schlnss  !*'  before  they  had  concluded  the  second  sen- 
tence, and  were  obhged  to  make  way  for  others  who 
could  apeak  more  to  the  point 

The  president  must  do  precisely  as  he  is  bidden.  He 
bad  not  a  very  strong  voice,  and  when  he  rose  to  read 
the  resolutions  on  Wednesday,  he  was  met  by  calls  of 
''  Yorlesen  lassen"'-told  that  he  must  allow  some  one 
else  to  read  them ;  and  they  named  the  reader  of  their 
choice,  Dr.  K5geL  He  is  one  of  the  cathedral  ministers 
here,  and  a  great  fovourite.  He  is  comparatively  a 
young  man,  an  earnest  and  powerful  preacher.  He 
came  forward  and  read  the  resolutions,  one  of  which  was 


tlie  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  next  meeting,  and  to  communicate  with  the 
governments  of  the  several  Churches  represented.  As 
the  names  of  the  committee  were  announced,  each  was 
separately  approved  by  a  loud  "Ta  I"  and  at  the  dose 
additional  names  were  suggested  by  members  of  the 
assembly. 

The  Sabbath-school  Conference,  on  Monday  evening, 
was  also  an  interesting  meeting.  Three  deputies  from 
the  London  Sabbath  School-Union  spoke,  through  in- 
terpreters, and  an  spoke  much  the  same  thing.  The 
Qermans  were  well  represented.  Prochnow,  Cassel,  and 
a  Pastor  Krafit  q>oke  admirably.  The  speech  of  one 
of  the  Englishmen  was  interpreted  by  Graf  Bemstorfi^ 
a  fine-looking  young  man,  who  is  "  Geheim-l^ations- 
secretair,'*  whatever  that  may  be,  in  Dresden.  He  has 
come  to  Berlin  for  the  meetings,  and  has  attended  regu- 
larly, standing  most  of  the  time,  and  drinking  in  every 
word.  He  takes  a  great  interest  in  Sabbath  schools, 
which  are  comparatively  new  here.  Wben  Prochnow 
and  Buchehrode  spoke  of  them  m  the  Yersammlung 
yesterday,  they  were  not  heard  very  patiently.  I  was 
glad,  however,  to  hear  one  after  another  speaking  of 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  first  step  towards 
any  improvement  in  Ghorch  mattera 

In  the  Sabbath- school  Conference,  on  Monday, 
Prochnow  spoke  very  openly  of  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  He  said,—"  The  stream  is  rising  anc^ gain- 
ing strength ;  there  will  soon  be  great  rendings.  First 
the  Church  and  the  school  will  be  separated  ;  then  the 
Church  and  the  State.  We  do  not  know  when  it  will 
eome ;  but  we  know  it  will  come,  and  we  are  not  afraid 
of  it.  But  we  must  prepare  for  it  We  must  gain  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  get  hold 
of  the  children,  and  trun  them  up  for  the  Church.  He 
who  hss  the  children  has  the  future.  And  we  must 
gather  them  into  the  Sabbath  schools  before  the  day 
schools  are  taken  out  of  our  hands.  We  are  on  the  eve 
of  a  great  struggle :  we  know  not  what  the  end  will  be ; 
but  we  have  no  cause  to  fear.  Even  now  we  can  say, 
'  Thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory.' " 

Five  or  six  churches  were  open  every  evening  during 
the  assembly,  and  eminent  ministers  from  a  distance 
preached.  m. 


THE  PABABLE  OE  THE  MEBOHANTHAK. 

Matt.  xiiL  45,  46L 


BT  THB  B£y.  DB.  0AU>BBWOO]>,  PBOIBSSOB  OV  XOBAIi  PHILO0OPHT,  UNIVBRSITT  OF  EnDnsUBOH. 


HE  similarity  between  this  parable  and  that 
concerning  the  hid  treasure  is  so  great  that 
it  is  apt  at  first  to  hinder  our  appreciation 
of  this  one.  Following  immediately  upon 
the  other,  we  find  it  easy  to  fall  in  with  the  supposition 
that  this  second  parable  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  fiiist 


uoder  a  slight  variation  of  figure.  The  pearl  of  great 
price  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hid  treasure ;  and  this 
we  are  ready  to  suppose  is  the  end  of  the  distinction. 
Comparison  of  the  two  parables,  however,  may  satisfy 
us  that  the  resemblance  is  not  so  dose  as  it  seems. 
The  marked  diversity  of  their  commencement  is  the 
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key  to  the  difflerence  of  meuunf^  which  they  bear.  <*  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  Jike  unto  treanne  c'^  and  '^The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  hke  unto  a  merabantman."  In 
the  one,  the  treaaore  is  premiAent)  while  the  ateker  ia 
subordinate ;  in  the  other,  the  ae^er  la  jconafncuousg 
and  the  thing  Bought  appeaas  only  in-tbe  baekgroand. 
We  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  diveraity  in  the  fignrfr- 
tire  repreaentation  of  Tidue,«~4n  one  oast  a  tnastne^  in 
the  other  a  peaii  The  ciioamatance  of  this  parable 
having  been  commonly  named  ''The  Peari  of  Great 
Price/'  has  been  misleading.  It  has  tnmed  attentioii 
on  the  pointa  of  similanty,  not  on  the  points  of  diver*- 
sity,  whereaa  the  latter  are  the  more  ? alnable  for  the 
exposition  of  a  parable  confessedly  very  like  to  that 
g^ven  jnst  belbre  it.  The  tieaanre  and  the  pearl  plainly 
agree  in  this,  that  they  are  both  used  to  repreaent  ex* 
ceeding  valne.  But  in  the  first  paimbla  the  finder  is 
described  merely  aa  a  man,  without  aalngle  distingniah- 
ing  expresaion.  He  is  there  to  lepreaent  any  man.  In 
the  parable  now  before  ua  it  ia  quite. diffoent  It  is  a 
merchantman  who  ia  introdiioed.  It  is  not  now  erery 
roan  who  will  suffice  to  illuatrate  our  Lord's  meaning. 
Passing  round  to  aaother  point  of  view  from  which  to 
contemplate  man's  part  in  obtaining  the  apiritoal 
blessing,  he  selecta  for  his  purpoae  the  merdiantnian) 
aa  distinguished  (rom  all  other  men.  If  liiis  diatinotive 
feature  of  the  parable  be  not  altogether  overlooked^  it 
must  seem  plain  that  our  Lord  would  here  teach  us 
that  there  ia  merohandiae  in  the  Uessinga  of  grace.  Not 
only  is  it  true  that  a  man  must  seek  .everlasting  life 
for  himself  if  he  would  become  possessor  of  the  treaanie ; 
but  he  who  thus  se^  may  beoome  a  merehanti  pro* 
churning  the  Talue  of  the  treasure,  and  o&ring  it  in 
sale  to  others.  In  the  former  oaae,  the  finding  ia  made 
to  appear  as  if  it  were  all  for  self.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
to  be  obserred  in  both  parablea  that  it  ia  implied  that 
the  true  finding  is  such  that  the  finder  recogmaea  that 
hiaowu  interest  is  completely  involved  in  what  he  baa 
found.  But  it  ia  the  apeeialty  of  this  parable  to  point 
out  that,  both  aa  a  seeker  and  as  a  finder,  tlw  man  is  a 
inerchantn^an.  Besides,  if  firom  the  treaaare  and  the 
finder  ^re  pass  to  consider  the  relation  of  botii  parables 
to  what  is  true  conoeroiag  Qod  aa  the  source  of  ever* 
lasting  life,  the  additional  light  thrown  upon  the  whole 
subject  is  very  strikin^p  In  the  one  case,  it  appears 
that  God  haa  hid  the  treaaure  ia  the  field,  ia  order  that 
man  may  find  it,  and  appropriate  it  to  himsell  la  the 
other,  it  appears  that  God  hides  the  treasure  in  order 
that  he  who  values  such  wealth  may  seek  it,  and  make 
merchandise  of  it  among  his  fcUows. 

'*  The  kingdom  of  htuvtn  is  liie  unt<^  a  mirckatU-* 
man  tetkin^  goodly  pearU»^  The  marohantman  here 
apoken  of  ia  a  travelling  merchant,  such  aa  may  often 
be  seen  in  the  East,  carrying  rare  treasures  and  pre* 
cious  stones,  and  offering  them  for  sale  in  the  several 
towns  to  which  he  comes.  8ueh  a  man  ifr  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  particular  fonn  of  treasura  he 
sells,  aad  ia  looked  to  as  one  who  may  be  truated  as  an 


expert.  Of  the  gfeat  variety  of  metehanta  of.flrfa  enlcr 
from  whom  a  selection  might  be  made  far  ^hatnrtion, 
the  peori^Keker  ia  ohosen  by  our  Lord.  Bneh  a  man 
haa  a  double  akill  In  cfxereiae  as  he  foUowa  hia  eadling. 
He  haa  the  skill  of  ^eeeeker  for  the  shelt>4ab;  and  he 
baa  'the  akill  «4rieh  enables  him  to  jndg^  of  the  nJaiive 
vehie  of  the  pearla  aa  th^  are  ImhkL 

ffe  iB  a  sbiUed  iteJber,  It  la  the  woik  ef  hia  iife  to 
seek  Ibr  geodly  pearis,  and  to  diapoae  of  them  w<ien 
found.  He  thus  acquirea  great  skfll  in  aeektng.  He 
knows  where  the  sheH-fish  find  their  most  eongenial 
restiog-pkeea,  whether  in  the  bed  of  the  river  er  in  tiie 
sanda  of  the  ocean.  He  does  not  waste  hia  enei^gies 
over  unpromising  fields.  The  work  is  too  ardoooa,  and 
the  opportunities  of  snccess  too  nure,  to  admit  of  mis- 
diieoted  effort  Having  seleoted  a  promising  fidd  for 
searching,  he  peen  through  the  watexa,  with  eyea  cuk- 
fblly  screened,  that  the  glare  of  Kgfat  breaking  on  tiie 
aurfaee  may  not  mialead.  Bvery  inch  of  the  diaamet  is 
aubjected  to  acrutmy,  and  the  form  of  e  shefl  ia  qindcly 
detected.  Utm,hfMeBytktkiUid  judge  ^fpeofUwh^n 
found.  Aa  he  opens  the  sheila  he  knows  at «  glance 
not  only  the  goodly  pearls  firom  those  whidi  are  of 
slight  value,  but  amongst  the  goodly  peails  be  inatantly 
reeagniaes  any  one  of  umisual  purity  and  exoeHence: 
Hia  eye  ia  trained  for  aach  diaerimiBation.  And  so  he 
18  a  ready  bnyar,  aa  well  aa  a  Mdler ;  pmehaaiDg  with 
eagemesa  any  pearl  of  extraordinary  value  which  may 
be  offered  to  him,  knowing  how  quidily  he  can  find  a 
remnneraUve  markel  With  such  tieasurea  aa  he  has 
found  or  porohased,  he  starts  on  his  -oourae  as  a  raer- 
ohantmau,  that  he  may  dispose  of  his  aeleotioa  to  tiiose 
who  act  account  upon  auch  poaaeasiona.  Thia  is  the 
man  ohoaea  by  our  divine  Teacher  to  iUustrale  an  addi- 
tional aspeci  ii  man's  woife  ia  acquiring  the  bksaifigs 
of  salvation. 

Here,  as  formerly,  our  atteniioB  ia  dimeted  to  ^ 
finding  of  treasoce ;  but  between  the  two  ex«n|^ 
thore  is  a  marked  ooatrast,  obaened  by  all  expesitors. 
Ia  the  former  case,  the  nan  finds  treaaiHemieaqMetcdk ; 
in  thia,  the  mercfamit  finds  whie  he  is  engaged  In  the 
aeasch  for  peark.  And  it  ia  obvious  bow  natoially  it 
fidla  to  the  merchant  to  be  the  type  of  peniatent,  me- 
thodical search,  in  the  assurance  of  being^  amply  re- 
warded. In  this  second  parable  we  have  IncideBtaUT  a 
BtiH  gnater  range  of  appUcatioa  to  the  facts  of  human 
hiatoiy.  Like  the  maxk  in  the  first  parable,  aeme  find 
everlasting  life  when  they  seek-  it  act.  Bat^  bke  the 
merchantman,  some  find  the  blessing  as  the  result  of  a 
long  and  laborious  search.  The  latter  eacperienee  bap- 
pens  to  those  who  make  it  the  veiy  buainesso^  their 
lifo  to  search  for  truth.  Their  daily  eagagemeats  omj 
vaiy  endleaaly;  they  mi^  be  merchants  aoqaaioteil 
with  the  detaila  of  very  different  fialda  of  prodoetioB ; 
but  the  one  diaracteriatio  of  their4ivea  ia  fooad  in  ttis> 
that  they  are  seekers  after  truth.  Whether  aMs  cf 
tradis,  men  of  commerce,  men  of  science,  or  men  id 
philosophy,  it  matters  not ;  they  belong  to  one  gnat 
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oompMiy  of  se^rohen  after  svieh  tnitli  is  the  eiunt  of 
man  enves  and  needa  for  the  support  of  its  higher  life. 
For8iii^iiDtnMijedyiuibia88ed»andLself''tnuiedfleav^n 
after  troth,  Ood  baa  in  hia  grace  prorided  tito  disooveiy 
of  one  great  treesore^  which  sfaali  be  to  the  aool  a 
•onroe  of  eternal  joj.  The  more  doselj  inq[aiMn  press 
the  great  problema  affeotiag  penmnal  ezisteace,  ebar* 
aeter,  and  deetin/,  the  nearer  do  they  come  to  the 
greatest  discovery  which  can  reward  haman  leseareh. 
Finding  that,  they  find  newness  of  life,  which  sweeps 
away  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  gives  a  renewed 
apiritnal  life  through  luth  in  the  Redeemer,  and  love 
to  "  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaus 
Chriat.'* 

But  here  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that,  while  some 
find  what  they  never  expected,  and  others  find  exactly 
what  they  have  been  seeking,  there  is  something  umx- 
pelted  io  aUr-^o  unexpected  as  to  be  altogether  sur- 
prising to  the  finders,  of  whatever  dass  they  be;  To 
those  who  find  it  as  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  it  is  a  pes- 
seasion  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were  not  previ- 
ously aware,  so  that  the  sight  of  it  is  the  occasion  of 
entranoing  wonder*  To  those  who  have  tmled  hard 
amid  thedaric  problems  of  personal  and  soeial  life,— 
who  have  felt  the  longings  after  the  pure  and  nobie, 
and  have  been  conscious  of  these  being  crushed  under 
the  rode  heel  of  mean  passion,--to  those  who,  through 
all  this,  have  still  seen  that  purity  was  noble,  and  sin 
the  (m]^  baseness,  and  who  have  longed  and  cried  for 
deliversnce  from  the  dread  perplexities  of  contending 
self-reproach  and  hdy  aspiration, — the  discovery  of 
divine  men^  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  bringing  a  life 
of  peace  and  holiness  to  man,  has  been  the  cause  of 
amaaement  unspeakable.  The  transcendent"  value  of 
the  pearl  was  then  apparent  to  the  previously  trained 
eye  ;  and  as  it  stood  in  the  light  of  fresh  discovery,  it 
wan  pronounced  with  certainty  and  fulness  of  delight 
to  be  of  all  the  world's  pearls  ^*  the  peari  of  great  price.'* 
To  the  man  most  earnestly  seeking  this  veiy  blessing, 
and  most  possessed  of  insight  as  to  all  that  distinguishes 
truth  from  error,  gospel  truth  seems  of  such  surpassing 
value  that  it  far  exceeds  in  inherent  worth  all  that  had 
been  eoigectured.  It  is  **  the  gloiious  goapel  of  tiie 
blessed  Qod." 

Observing  thus  the  surprise  to  the  merchantman  in 
the  discovery  of  the  pearl,  ss  well  as  to  the  man  in  the 
disooveiy  of  the  hid  treasure,  we  proceed  now  to  consider 
the  eonise  followed  by  tiie  merchantman.  "  Wka,  when 
he  had  foujui  one  pearl  of  greeU  pnee^  went  and  sold 
ail  that  he  had  and  bought  ii^  The  intensity  of  per- 
aoBal  interest  is  apparent  in  this.  He  has  sought  goodly 
peada  hitherto,  not  merely  that  he  might  be  possessor 
of  tliem,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  of  meichandise  in 
them.  But  the  first  sight  of  this  pearl  makes  him  de- 
■ixe  to  secure  it ;  and  this  more  immediately  because  of 
tbe  delight  be  feels  in  sudi  a  rarity.  To  see  it  is  a  joy, 
but  to  own  it  would  be  a  satiafiwtion  surpassing  all  that 
be  httd  previously  experienced.    Therefore  he  parts 
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with  all  that  he  has,  in  order  to  bay  it  So  it  is  with 
the  eager  searcher  after  truth,  when  he  comes  to  the 
fiistdiseoiveiy  of  the  real  character  of  gospel  truth.  Its 
singular  value  is  fiir  move  appredabed  by  the  man  who 
has  struggled  long  with  the  dread  proUems  of  moral  life, 
than  by  the  man  who  is  merely  contented  and  delighted 
to  find  in  it  aatisfiaction  for  his  own  present  want  The 
calm  penetrating  inquirer  into  the  ftr-reaching  prob- 
lems of  human  existenoe,  sees  in  the  gospel,  with  its 
provision  of  spiritual  life,  a  value  which  may  kindle  to 
brightness  even  the  dullest  ej&  He  sees  the  light  of  a 
great  deliverance  breaking  over  the  disorder,  the  misery, 
the  self-reproaeh,  and  the  despair  of  humanity.  He 
sees  in  thia  a  value  fbr  all  the  world,  and  with  the 
merchant's  appreciation  of  the  common  want,  he  is  eager 
to  buy  this  pearl,  at  whatever  price.  It  is  not  to  be 
hsd  by  him  at  less  cost  than  by  another.  He  must 
part  irith  all  that  he  has  hitherto  counted  his  valuables, 
in  order  to  secure  this  treasure  of  surpassing  value. 
This  necessity  lies  upon  him,  just  as  it  was  seen  to  lie 
upon  the  man  who  found  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field. 
There  is  a  common  demand  for  self-abnegation  laid 
upon  those  who  would  possess  everlasting  lifb.  Self- 
confidence  and  sdf-righteousness  must  be  surrendered, 
in  order  that  oonfidenoe  in  divine  mercy  may  become  a 
possession  of  the  soul,  and  that  there  may  be  participation 
in  the  righteousness  which  God  has  provided  for  the  sinftil. 
In  a  right  undentanding  of  this  selling  of  all  that  he 
has,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  he  who  purchases 
and  appropriates  to  himself  gospel  truth,  is  not  repre- 
sented as  parting  with  all  other  forms  of  truth  in  order 
to  secure  tins.  At  first  sight,  it  might  appear  that  the 
parable  represented  the  merchantman  as  selling,  along 
with  other  things,  the  pearis  already  in  possession,  in 
order  thereby  to  attain  the  means  of  purchasing  the  one. 
But  such  a  meaning,  alien  as  it  is  to  BiUe  teaching,  is 
altogether  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  merchantman  is 
represented  as  himself  a  eeeker  of  pearls.  The  price  he 
pays  for  the  pearls  he  has,  is  the  toil  he  expends  in  find- 
ing them.  This  is  what  they  cost  him,  and  he  can  have 
them  at  that  prica  Just  so  is  it  in  the  search  for  tnith. 
Eadh  one  obtains  just  what  he  finds  as  the  result  of  hisown 
toil.  The  discovery  of  gospel  truth,  which  brings  to  the 
soul  the  blessing  (^  spiritual  life,  does  not  destroy  the 
value  of  other  fi>rms  of  troth,  and  does  not  stop  the 
search  for  them.  Though,  in  comparison,  tiiis  sur- 
passes an,  nevertheless  all  other  truths  have  a  relation 
to  this,  and  are  of  simflar  nature.  They  have  a  dis- 
tinct existence,  are  to  be  found  in  their  own  spheres, 
and  all  of  them  by  their  inherent  value  reward  the  seekers 
of  truth.  In  this  way,  the  parable  guards  against  the 
supposition  that  lower  forms  of  truth  are  to  be  aban- 
doned fbr  the  highest,  or  are  to  be  surrendered  as  the 
purchase-money  of  the  one  which  teosoends  them. 
Bather,  Hie  opposite  is  distinctly  implied,  since  it  is  the 
very  life-work  of  the  seeker  of  goodly  pearls  to  gather 
from  bidden  depths,  and  add  to  the  stores  of  human 
possessions,  aU  the  treasures  that  can  be  found. 
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THE  PARABLE  OF  TEE  MERCEANTHAN. 


By  fhiB  line  of  refleotion  we  ue  bronghi  to  what  I 
regard  ae  the  easental  feature  of  the  parable— that  ikt 
merchantman  huys^  in  order  to  M.  This  view  of  the 
merchanVa  bnsineBi  is  not  drawn  out  in  detafl,  but  it  iar 
set  forth  as  essential  What  needs  to  be  observed  is, 
that  no  acccnnt  can  be  given  of  the  merchantman  which 
does  not  make  him  a  $eUer  of  pearls,  as  well  as  a  seeker 
of  them.  Nay,  so  prominent  is  the  business  of  selling, 
that  he  does  not  restrict  himself  to  personal  efforts  in 
fishing  for  pearls,  but  goes  into  the  market  as  a  buyer, 
if  he  can  thereby  secure  a  more  valuable  stock.  So 
much  prominence  is  given  to  this  business  of  selling, 
that  the  designation  chosen  to  mark  out  the  mian  in- 
tended, is  that  which  applies  to  a  travelling  merchant, 
and  not  to  one  who  has  a  stationary  place  of  business. 
He  is  not  one  who  has  in  the  city  a  store  of  pearls,  to 
which  buyers  might  resort,  and  where  the  work  of  sell- 
ing might  be  entrusted  to  another,  while  be  continued 
the  work  of  seeking.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself 
always  carries  the  pearls  which  constitute  his  merchan- 
dise, and  he  travels  hither  and  thither  in  search  of  those 
who  will  buy.  That  the  selection  of  a  travelling  mer- 
chant is  to  be  considered  purely  accidental,  is  not  to  be 
believed.  That  this  should  be  the  prominent  feature  of 
the  parable,  and  yet  have  no  significance,  is  not  to  be 
supposed.  There  is  meaning  here,  striking  and  valuable, 
giving  obvious  completeness  to  the  course  of  instruction. 
If  there  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod  a  selling  and  a  buying 
in  order  that  men  themselves  may  become  possessors  of 
the  blessing  provided^  there  is  also  a  buying  and  selling 
in  order  that  others  may  come  into  possessioB  of  the 
treasura  There  is  a  form  of  merchandise  which  is 
characteristic  ni  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  The  man  who 
first  finds  everlasting  life  for  himself  becomes  a  mer- 
chant, offering  the  treasure  to  otheis,  and  pressing  it  on 
theur  acceptance.  If  the  merchant  presents  his  pearl  to 
others  that  they  may  become  purdiasers,— if  he  is  woat 
to  enlarge  upoaits  excellence,  with  a  view  to  indoce  his 
hearers  to  desire  it,— if  among  them  he  finds  some  who 
attempt  to  undervalue  it,  and  others  who  acknowledge 
its  value,  but  are  unwilling  to  pi^  for  it  the  great  price 
demanded,— and  if  he  travel  far,  carrying  his  treasure 
wherever  he  goes,  and  repeating  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
purchaser,  something  analogous  in  all  these  respects  can 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  An 
element  of  difSknilty  there  is  in  the  cucnmstanoe  that 
there  is  but  one  pearl,  which  if  once  sold  becomes  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  buyer.    But  this  difficulty  is 


only  such  as  adheres  to  all  analogy.  The  troth  cannot 
be  conveyed  by  speakii^  of  many  pearis.  There  are 
goodly  pearls  of  truth  in  great  number  and  variety  to  be 
gathered  in  the  wortd.  But  gospel  truth  is  one,  and  is 
the  same  to  all.  It  must  therefore  be  rpprewutod  as 
one  peari  of  great  price.  Since,  th^efore,  the  spiritual 
treasure  (^ered  to  man  must  be  spoken  of  as  a  unit, 
the  engagements  of  the  merchant  are  not  reeomted  m 
detail  But  passing  the  formal  difficulty,  the  Christian 
obviously  does  the  part  of  the  merchaat  in  seeking  to 
induce  othere  to  accept  the  salvation  which  he  himself 
has  received  with  joy.  By  his  eager  attempts  to  find 
those  who  will  contemplate  the  gospel ;  by  his  enthusi- 
astic descriptions  of  its  value;  by  his  persuasive  reason- 
ing with  those  who  lend  an  ear ;  by  his  untiring  efforts 
continued  after  repeated  failures,  the  Christian  answers 
to  the  analogy  here  employed.  How  fully  the  Saviour 
considered  all  this  effort  needful  in  order  to  cany  tbe 
spiritual  treasure  to  men  every  Bible  reader  knowa 
He  who  said, ''  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
merchantman,"  gathered  together  his  chosen  and  develed 
followers,  and  said  unto  them,  '*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.**  These  are 
the  merchantmen  of  the  kingdom.  Their  merchandise 
consists  in  the  treasines  of  grace;  their  toil,  their  tvar 
veiling,  their  earnest  entreaties^  tdl  how  eager  they  sre 
that  others  should  receive  the  blessing  thej  describe ; 
and  they  sell  ''without  money,  and  without  priceL" 

Here  we  are  landed  in  the  midst  of  effosis  whidi 
involve  great  publicity.  We  b^an  in  the  formerparable 
with  intended  secrecy— hid  treasure;  we  end  in  this  witt 
intentional  publicity— open  merchandise.  At  the  dose 
we  are  returning  upon  the  remarks  made  at  the  outset, 
when  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  and  Tsfaie 
of  the  treasure  were  made  known  in  the  worid,  and  its 
acceptance  pressed  upon  men,  even  while  it  was  here 
represented  as  hid  treasure.  The  dose  of  the  couplet 
brings  out  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  How  truly  is  the 
treasure  hid,  and  yet  how  truly  is  it  pressed  on  tbe 
acceptance  of  men  !  When  both  forms  of  ana^gy  aie 
before  us,  both  sides  of  the  truth  become  appaient  Tbe 
reality  of  both  is  affirmed,  their  fundamental  barsMiy 
is  proclaimed^  though  still  only  partially  explained. 
Salvation  is  by  grace,  yet  must  it  be  bought;  it  is  hid 
fi'om  the  view,  yet  is  it  daily  offered  for  sale.  The 
practical  result  is,  that  while  Qod  is  ever  offimg  tbe 
blessing,  men  must  seek  it  for  themselves,  and  mad 
part  with  all  that  they  have  in  order  to  obtain  it 
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NEW  edition  of  Knimmachei's  Autobio- 
graphy, with  a  new  Biographical  Supple- 
ment by  hia  daughter,  carrying  the  history 
d»wn  ti>  a  iatev  date.  This  beok  thiowi 
a  vivid  light  aerooi  the  somewhat  dim^  landscape  of 
evangelical  religions  life  in  Germany  doriqg  the  last 
half-century.  It  is  not  a  cold  history  of  the  times ;  the 
actors  an  called  up  and  walk  across  the  stage  in  your 
sight  The  simple  and  fervent  piety  of  these  lower 
Ahine  provinces,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Krum- 
machen  and  other  like-minded  pastors,  is  extresnely 
attractive  In  this  volume,  too,  the  character  of  the 
late  king,  liie  brother  of  tJie  present  emperor,  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  most  interesting  light.  The  friendship 
between  the  king  and  Erummacher  was  quite  romantic 
On  the  whole,  the  biography  aiforda  the  reader  a  very 
instructive  glimpse  into  the  religious  oondltlon  of  Ger- 
many. 


L-mS  MABXIAGiE  kSD  TXTOSOOCn^CfS  TO  HIS 

nUTGHAME. 

K&U.U3CACH£a  TO  SIS  PAAJCZTTS. 

"BVHftORT,  in  JVmm  laSS. 

^T  salute  you  with  a  warm,  warm  heart,  dearly  be- 
loved parents.  For  the  first  time  I  salute  you  in  my 
new  life.  Oh,  help  me  to  thank  the  Lord,  and  sing  to 
him  wilji  a  loud  vmce  a  new  song,  for  he  looks  graciously 
on  me ;  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  he  could  not,  and 
meant  not,  to  withdraw  from  me  his  paternal  eye.  How 
joyfiil  I  have  been  becanse  of  aD  his  gracious  deab'ngs 
with  me,  since,  with  tears  in  my  eyes  and  with  your 
blessing  resting  on  my  head,  I  took  my  departure  from 
your  beloved  cirde.— Listen  \ 

**  On  the  4th  of  June,  at  ten  o'clock,  I  was  united  in 
marriage  before  the  Lord  to  my  dear  Lotte.  Passavant 
blessed  our  union ;  and  he  was  so  deeply  moved  and  so 
joyftil,  and  spoke  so  energetically,  with  such  depth  and 
clearness  and  unction,  that  I  often  thought  I  heard  my 
own  isther's  voice  in  his.  The  great  crowd  of  penons 
present  on  the  occasion  wept  Lotte  and  I  said,  ^  Ja, 
Ja,'  witli  ae  much  ^dneas  of  spirit  and  with  as  much 
decision  as  if  we  had  been  asked  whether  we  were  will*^ 
ing  to  enter  the  gales  of  paradise.  With  trustful  coin 
fidenoe  in  the  Lord,  and  with  love  to  him  and  to  one 
4UK)ther,  we  left  the  altar,  and  we  both  carried  in  our 
hearts  the  seal  and  pledge  of  onr  happiness.  We  were 
happy  then— are  to-day  hi^ier  than  before ;  and  so  it 
vnll  be  for  ever.    Of  that  there  is  no  doubt    God  has 
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^ven  me  a  noble  wife,  and  to  the  congregation  a  pastor's 
wife  (Pfarrerin),  who,  ss  such,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished  for  besides.  Therefore  let  your  hearts  rejoice 
with  ours;  your  joy  has  a  firm  foundation  on  which  to 
rest  After  our  marriage,  we  spent  a  few  hours  in  the 
circle  of  oar  intimate  friends.  My  Manuel  gave  us  the 
hist  parting  kiss.  The  tears  flowed  copiously.  We  set 
oC  Lotte  acted  nobly.  She  held  firm  bj  the  words, 
'  She  will  leave  her  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  unto 
her  husband.'  And  because  the  Lord  had  said  this,  she 
found  it  quite  out  of  place  to  complain  much,  or  to  de- 
spond. In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  trusting  m  his 
help,  we  took  our  departure,  and  were  happy  and  joyful. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  f  It  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  contemplate  my  Lotte  in  the  hour  of  her  departure 
from  her  fathei's  house— the  bitterest  of  her  life.  Our 
journey  on  the  Ehine  was  frill  of  pleasure.  Peace  and 
joy  in  fiilness  came  over  us.  We  spent  a  precious  day 
with  the  old  frdthfril  ^ilhelmi,  the  pastor  of  St  Goar, 
a  second  day  in  Cologne,  and  arrived  happily  on  Mon- 
day morning  at  IMisseldorf.  Our  first  going  out  brought 
us  into  the  arms  of— our  beloved  Smil !  What  a  hearty 
salutation  we  met  with !  How  shall  I  describe  it  to 
you  1  Oh,  how  dear,  how  dear  my  brother  Emil  is  to 
me !  All  the  friends  that  I  ever  lose  I  find  in  Mm 
again,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  in  a  nobler  form  than 
ever.  What  a  happy  lot  has  fidlcn  to  me ! — ^yea,  hapjiy 
beyond  comparison ! 

^  In  the  inn,  we  occupied  a  quiet  little  chamber  to- 
gether. In  a  short  time  a  great  crowd  of  the  people  of 
Ruhrort  be^an  to  throng  about  the  square.  I  went 
down  with  Bmil,  and  entering  into  their  midst,  saluted 
them  with  the  salutation  of  peace.  What  a  moment 
was  that !  What  emotions  stirred  within  their  minds, 
and  what  a  light  of  holy  joy  beamed  upon  their  coim- 
tenances !  Lotte  stood  above  at  the  window,  and  could 
only  sob.  I  could  not  say  much  to  the  people.  Eniil 
had  to  come  to  my  hdp.  It  was  an  hour  of  divino 
mercy,  and  my  soid  was  deeply  moved.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  another  company  came  frt>m  Ruhrort  to 
salute  me,  with  eyes  beaming  with  kindness,  and  with 
words  of  hearty  welcome  as  they  shook  me  by  the  hand. 
Abottt  ten  o^dock  the  whole  midtitude  formed  into  a 
procession,  and  accompanied  us  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  What  a  sight  there  met  our  view !  Here  there 
lay  a  large  boat,  with  sails  unfhried,  and  wreathed  ail 
aioood  with  omaaaents  and  hranches.  Three  laige  flags 
floated  fioBL  the  masts,  like  three  bannem  of  victory. 
The  chairs  provided  for  me  and  Lotte  were  wreathed 
alao  with  flowers.  We  seated  ourselves,  and  forthwith 
the  anchor  waa  weighed.  One  of  onr  elders,  a  pious  old 
man,  held  the  rudder ;  ten  young  kds  rowed  with  all 
their  strength,  the  flags  sprnd  out,  and  the  wind  was 
favonndble.    The  ship  glided  along  majestically  down 
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the  stream :  the  king  himself  could  not  have  heen  con- 
veyed more  royally  than  we  were.  Now  we  conversed 
seriously  together,  and  our  conversation  always  ended 
in  thanks  to  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the 
waters,  hound  our  souls  together,  and  revealed  his  pre- 
sence in  our  words  and  actions.  The  people  of  Ruhrert 
who  accompanied  us,  sud  that  the  four  hours  they  had 
spent  in  the  ship  with  us  were  the  fairest  and  happiest 
of  their  whole  life.  There  was  eating  and  drinking  at 
the  table,  which  was  richly  spread ;  but  all  was  becom* 
ing  and  worthy.  It  was  Chrigtian  joy  that  ruled  in 
our  midst.  For  Letters  sake,  there  were  some  women' 
also  with  us  in  the  ship. 

"At  Kaiserwerth,  XJerdingen,  and  other  places  which 
we  passed  in  our  voyage,  we  were  saluted  with  the  firing 
of  cannon.  Oh,  how  much  Emil  and  I  delighted  in 
thinking  and  speaking  of  you !  Had  you  been  only 
present  with  us  in  our  boat,  we  would  gladly  have  re- 
signed to  you  our  seats.  Tour  health  was  several  times 
proposed  in  the  toasts  of  the  burghers. 

"  At  length  we  came  near  to  the  birch-woods  of  Duis- 
biug,  when,  lo !  little  boats  adorned  with  birch-branches 
were  seen  rapidly  suling  up  the  stream  to  meet  us. 
Scarcely  had  they  seen  our  flags  when  they  saluted  us, 
firing  their  cannon  and  muskets.  Our  boat  gave  answer 
to  the  salutations.  They  soon  boarded  us,  and  heartily 
welcomed  us,  shaking  us  warmly  by  the  hand.  Tho 
boats  were  all  bound  together ;  and  thus,  like  a  little 
Heet,  we  floated  down  the  river.  Soon  the  cannon  at 
Buhrort  were  fired,  and  the  tower  of  the  church  came 
in  view.  I  went  with.  £mil  and  Lotte  into  one  of  the 
boats  near  us,  and  we  there  prayed  together  unto  the 
Lord.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  the  river  became  the 
longer  the  more  animated.  At  Hombeig  several  cannon 
were  fired  as  a  friendly  salutation  to  us.  Ruhrort  now 
lay  before  us,  beautifol  in  the  sunshine,  under  a  clear 
blue  sky.  The  cannon  roared  without  intermission. 
The  whole  banks  swarmed  with  people ;  and— what  a 
lovely  sight !— all  the  boats  were  adorned  with  their 
gayest  flags.  Now  the  beUs  pealed  forth  their  wjelcome : 
my  heart  was  filled  within  me,  and  teats  began  to  flow, 
while  inwardly  I  prayed  to  the  Loid.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  the  state  of  our  mhids  when  we  at  length  set  foot 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Ruhrort  Th6  bmgomaster 
and  the  president  of  the  presbyterium  for  the  time  being 
received  us  at  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  teadiers  were 
there  at  the  head  of  their  scholars ;  the  girls,  dressed  hi 
white  and  adorned  with  shoots  of  ivy,  came  to  meet  me 
with  flower-wteaths ;  they  gathered  in  a  circle  arouiid 
me,  and  delivered  to  me  a  beantiftd  poem.  They  then 
all  sang  a  hymn  in  four-part  beautifiil  music.  I  could 
now  only  lean  on  EmiFs  arm  and  weep,  and  my  Iiotte 
sobbed  with  emotion.  As  soon  as  the  singing  ceased^  1 
composed  myself  and  spoke  a  hvi  words  from  my  heart 
to  tlie  assembled  people.  A  hymn  was  agshi  Mtg,  and 
thereafter  the  whole  company  formed  into  a  pirocession, 
and  we  walked  away  toward  our  home.  I  walked  be- 
tween the  burgomaster  and  thepr^dent  of  the  pres- 


byterium. Ttik  c^ii^^ii,  y^^Ang'mif^titMi^li^Stii^ 
strewed  flotrers  in  the  way.  Emil  accompanied  Lotte, 
and  then  the  whole  congregation  followed  bdtind.  T%e 
whole  of  Ruhrort  was  adorned  with  flowers  ISke  a  t«ry 
garden.  AH  the  streets  were  planted  t&ick  with  bfsncbes 
and  twigs.  Bveiy  where  there  were  crowns,  wrealhi, 
and  tablets  covered  with  weU-chosen  precioos  isentances 
from  the  Scriptures.  Banners  and  handkerchiefb  were 
waveJ  from  ^e  windows  of  the  houses,  and  brandies 
and  flowers  covered  tiie  streets.  Bvery  one  boiraS  iri^ 
a  friendly  salutation  to  me  as  t  passed.  I  greeM  tiiem 
in  return^  and  prayed  and  wept  and  smQed— aB  at  the 
same  time  (dnrcbemander).  Thus  we  were  acboinpanieii 
to  the  paisonage-house.  The  rooms  were  crowded.  I 
poured  out  my  heart  in  prayer  doud,  in  whidi  the  wtacfc 
company,  moved  to  tears,  Joined  with  me.  I  then  went 
into  my  chamber  alone,  and  shortly  tbereaftei^  we  kfl 
the  house  and  proceeded  to  that  of  Hank^  whose  lamfly 
gave  us  a  most  friendly  welcome.  Bmfl  reniwfled  one 
day  with  us.  On  the  Mowing  day,  Lotte  bejgsn  to  see 
after  the  aflkks  of  her  housekeeping,  whihf  I  ieeeived 
visits  and  studied. 

*^  Last  Sabbath  I  was  introduced  by  Mohn.  Hie  dmrch 
was  beautifnily  adorned  with  flowers  and  insciip^ns, 
and  was  more  densely  crowded  wHh  people  than  H  had 
ever  been  before.  An  additional  gaBery  had  been 
erected,  and  yet  the  house  could  not  oontidD  afl  tiie 
people.  They  stood  in  crowds  before  the  door,  and  clus- 
tered round  the  windows,  from  which  the  frames  had 
been  removed  that  they  might  hear.  I  preached  from 
the  text  1  Corinthians  iil  Tl-13,  with  mndi  delight,  and, 
as  I  hear,  energetically.  God  be  praised  for  ihis !  It 
was  very  difficult  for  me  to  compose  myself  during  tiiese 
exciting  days.  After  the  sermon,  Mohn  introduced  me ; 
and  he  did  so  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity.  He 
spoke  with  unction,  and  made  mention  of  mj  **veiierable, 
pious  father,  who  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  bead  ef  his 
son,  blesshig  him.' 

**  At  midday  a  large  party  gathered  isroubd  ear  teMe 
at  dinner.  £mil,  Molenar,  onr  noble'  brother  from  Ore^ 
feld,  Daubenspeck  from  Homberg,  von  Smste^  ihMu 
Xante,  were  the  pastors  who  were*  preseiit  on  ^  oeca> 
sion.  Ross  was  unweH  On  Monday  wcj  iniie  ear  first 
journey  to  Baeri  and  Btldb^.  Theiie  ¥ttt  pMowi 
hours.  This  Ross  of  Budberg— no,  there  imot  a  more 
amiable  fellow  than  he  is.  We  sat  smd  chaMbd  togttfier 
till  midnight  Ross  gave  utterance  to  many  piedoos 
evangelical  sentiments  and  maxims.  It  was  spedally 
soothing  to  us,  dear  father,  to  find  that  be  cherishes  so 
great  an  affisdtion  for  you.  He  loves  us,  and  trtali » 
as  if  we  were  his  own  cfrildren. 

**  Last  night  was  the  first  whieh  we  hiM  )f«t  speitib 
our  own  house,  and  toKlay  our  dinner  has  beenetwM 
at  OUT  own  fire,  and  we  have  eaten  our  tywn  hreid  for 
the  first  time.  Onr  housekeeping  goes  on  altogeiher 
most  splendidly.  Tes,  my  Lotte  understamls  her  de- 
partment, and  everybody  pndses  me  that  I  have  been 
so  fortunate." 
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H.— 7HS  JJMQ  AXD  THX  WTASQXUCAJ$  AT.^.y^Tfiyp^ 
^<  Yeat(9i4a^  I  4»t  down  At  the  kip^fs  table  along 
vilb  0«oera]l  Gerladi,  NiebuluTy  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
loli^  Alexander  Humboldt,  the  sculptor  Baoch,  the 
aichitect  Staler,  tbe  geoenl  director,  of  the  Botanical 
Oasde^  Iiemi^^  and  the  .muaic-intendAiita  Redem  and 
Costeooble.  The  i^nvenation  was  very  animated, 
and.  oljd  Humboldt  overflowed, with,  vivacitj*  All  at 
<moe  the  kiqg  appeared  to  be  greatly  delighted,  and 
suddenly  said  to  me,  ^  Krummacher,  do  you  know  that 
the  JSTaagelical  Alliance  is  desirous  of  holding  its  next 
maeiing  in  Berlin  1 '  *  Yes,  your  Majesty.  The  fiends 
in  Paria  expressed  this  wish.'  *  And  what  did  you  say 
lo  that  V  the  king  asked.  '  I  advised  against  it,  your 
Maj«il7«.'  'Why?'  < Because  I  feared  it  would  And 
in  Berlin  little  qrnq^t^y,  and  not  the  most  friendly 
reception.'  *  On  what  grounds  did  you  think  so  2'  the 
king  further  inquired.  '  Because  the  Evangelical  Ober- 
Kir(dienrath— at  least  the  greatest  part  of  its  leaders— 

are  hostile  to. the  Alliance.'    'So ;  and  have  you, 

therefore,'  replied  the  king,  'indeed  dissuaded  them?' 
'  I  have,  your  Majesiy.'  The  king  then,  laughing^  again 
ie{4ied,  ^And  I  have  invited  them,'  Youxquld  not 
imagine  my  joy  at  heariog  these  words.  Several  of  the 
guests  at  table  made  strange  faces,  others  laughed 
alnod  at  the  smpristng  issue  of  this  conversation.  After 
rising  from  the  table^  the  king  took  me  asidej  and 
said, '  Kxpreas  to  me  more  particularly,  once  more,  the 
gjounda  o£  your  hesitation.'  J  did  so.  But  the  king 
promised  veiy  mucli  to  himself  from  the  assembly  of  the 
Allianoe  in  Berlin*  'Formalism,'  said  he,  'threatens 
to  put  my  church  to  death.  It  shall  be  seen  in  Berlin, 
tliat  even  behind  the  mountains  inhabitants  are  to  be 
founds*  Since  that  time  an  axcelleot  Cabinet  order  has 
^r^ady  g<>ne  forth  to  the  minister  and  the  Ober-Kirch- 
enrath.  Of  course  doubts  are  expressed  on  their  side, 
and  the  matter  was  placed  in  some  uncertainty.  When 
this  transpired,  however,  at  London  and  Paris,  there 
inuaediately  appeared  at  Potsdam  a  deputation  from 
the>  Bivangelical  Alliance^  oopsisting  of  Pastor  Yalette 
from  Paris,  and  Dr.  Steene  and  Mr,  Finch  from  Loih 
don.  Th^  wesQ  received  very  heaxti(y  by  the  king. 
They  carried  away  with  them  from  Sans-jSouci  the  re- 
newed invitation  to  the  Alliance,  which,  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  the  time,  could  liot  meet,  however,  till 
ibe  next  year,,  Filled  with  joy  at  the  resull^  they  spent 
iha  wpaaUi^cy  of  the  day  with  me  and  my  lamily." 

It  was  a  great  gratification  to  him  to  journey  in  a 
land  wbere  he  felt  himself  so  much  at  home.  He  did 
not  feel  in  Scotland  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  among  the 
pe<qpl^  Many  a  mansion  and  many  a  cottage  opened 
jojf  n9y  to  him  .their  gates  and  doers,  and  many  a  hand 
of  welcome  was^stretcbed  out  to  the  author  of  "  JEUijah" 
and  "BUsha"  as  to  a  trusted  and  long-known  friend 
whom  they  loved.  On  his  return  home  to  Potsdam,  he 
received  an  Invital^n  from  the  king  to  deliver  to  him 
in  his  own  chamber  an  address  on  the  origin,  the  ten- 


dency, the  dogmatic  principles,  the  action,  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  £!vangeli<»l  Alliance ;  and  also  on  the  meet- 
ing that  had  been  held  at  Glasgow,  and  the  projected 
meeting  at  BerUn,  which  he  had  counselled.  When  the 
day  appointed  for  this  address  came,  the  king  sent  his 
adjutant  to'  ask  him  whether  he  would  be  disturbed  if 
he  should  bring  along  with  him  two  other  persons  to 
hear  it— an  opponent  and  a  mediator.  Erummacher 
assured  the  king  that  bis  doing  so  could  on]y  afford  him 
pleasure ;  and  accordingly  there  were  present  in  the 
king's  Cabinet  on  the  occasion,  the  President  Goetze 
and  General  Count  Groeben.  As  Krummacher  wrote 
afterwards  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  king  himself 
on  that  occasion  gave  hearty  utterance  to  his  own  senti- 
ments regarding  the  exigencies  of  the  Church.  "  Then 
I  spoke,"  says  Erummacher,  "  almost  for  an  hour  s 
whereupon  the  king  opened  the  discussion  in  favour  of 
the  Alliance,  and  called  on  the  opponent  to  speak  his 
sentiments.  Then  arose  a  long,  thorough,  but  peaceful 
disputation,  in  quite  a  parliamentary  style.  One  would 
say,  'Your  Majesty,  may  I  say  a  word?'  (Ich  bitte 
urn's  Wort  ?)  Then  the  king  would  reply, '  It  is  Groe- 
ben's  turn  to  speak,'  or, '  It  is  Krummacher's  turn,'  &c. 
At  length  the  king  closed  the  debate  with  an  interest- 
ing address.  When  he  gave  me  his  hand  on  my  retiring, 
he  siud, '  You  have  afforded  me  a  very  precious  hour.* 
By  this  occurrence  I  obtained  agsdn  a  deep  insight  into 
the  heart  of  the  king.  Oh,  how  the  welfare  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  Churchlay  upon  it ! " 

ucL—OBJEcraoss  to  a  Hnor-BOOE. 

"Have  you  heard  of  that  remarkable  scene  which 
oecuzred  at  one  of  Hoffman's  church  visitations  in 
Silesia  1  One  of  the  cen^pregationa  which  he  visited  in 
that  province  stood  up  against  the  reception  of  bis 
,' Improved  Hymn-book.'  Hoffman  direct^  the  heads 
of  households  to  meet  together  in  the  church  that  he 
might  confer  with  them  about  the  matter.  '  Now, 
friends,'  said  he, '  what  have  you  to  allege  against  the 
new  H^ymn-book  ?'  A  peasant  replied, '  The  purchase 
qf  it  involves  ua  in  expense,  and  the  congregation  is 
poor.'  Hoffman  answered,  'That  will  be  cared  f(>r. 
The  poorest  will  obtain  it  gratuitously.'  Another  pea- 
sant said, '  We  wish  to  abide  by  the  hymns  which  our 
fisthers  before  us  have  sung.'  Hofihum,  in  reply—'  Your 
fathers  sung,  it  is  true,  only  ^^ood  hymns,  but  these  are 
all  contained  in  the  new  Qymn-book.'  A  third  peasant 
stood  up  and  objected, '  So  much  is  said  about  the  devil 
in  the  new  book.'  Hoffman  answered, '  Yes ;  but  there 
is  also  very  much  said  about  the  devil  in  the  Bible ;  will 
you  reject  it  also  ? '  A  fourth  peasant  then  interposed, 
'  Yes ;  but  there  is  also  something  said  about  the  devil's 
widow  in  it !'  Hoffman,  in  astonishment^  answered, 
'Why,  that  would  be  good  indeed;  for  then  would  the 
devil  be  dead.  But  where  do  you  find  anything  said 
about  the  devil's  widow  ?'  The  peasant,  with  the  open 
book  in  bis  hand,  cries,  'Here,  liere,. General  Superin- 
tendent!'   And  so  in  truth  it  was.    Th^  printer  had 
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made  a  typographical  errar^  ami  had  insected  the  words 
< devil's  widow*  (Wittwe)  instead  of  the  'devil's  lage' 
(Wittero) ! 


^*  I  now  oommeBd  jou  to  tde  povtection  and  grace  of 
the  Lord,  against  the  devil's  ra|^,  and  a^^ainat  his  in- 
sinaations  and  lus  wjIbb." 


THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  VOTSVSVT. 

BT  XHB  9XV.  WZtUAM  BDrXS^  D^D.,  ^SnSJJSG, 


r-^ 


IN  tWDPAPGRa 

MtJKTCH  PBOGRAMMR 


[LL  throogli  the  Mriuter  of  1669-7()^ 
while  the  Ooundl  of  the  Viatican 
was  proBeovting  its  labomvy  and  all 
Europe  was  lingmg  with  the  threat- 
ened definition  of  Infallihility,  many  well-in- 
f  ornied  persons  continued  to  doubt  whether  the 
Pope  and  his  ultramontane  advisers  would  ven- 
ture, after  all,  to  promulgate  the  blasphemous 
dogma.  No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  belonging  to  the  Bonush  communion, 
especially  in  the  Latin  nations,  already  believed 
the  Pope  infallible ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
had  been  for  centuries  ruled  by  liiat  conviction. 
Still,  it  was  known  that  tlie  dogma  was  opposed 
by  many  of  the  ablest  mea  in  the  Church ;  and 
the  voices  raised  against  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Council  were  precisely  those  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  listened  to  with  the  greatest  deferenoe. 
It  seemed  incredible  thai^  at  such  a  time  aa  the 
present,  the  Pope  would  choose  to  encounter  the 
danger  of  cutting  off  his  own  right  hand  in  some 
of  th^  most  advanced  countries  of  Europe,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  binding 
a  new  article  of  faith  on  men's  conscienoes.  To 
this  day,  one  finds  it  hard  to  accouBt  few  the 
decree  of  the  18th  of  July  1870,  except  on  the 
old  principle  that  gxiem  Deu8  vuU  perdere  priu9 
dementaL  It  seems  a  clear  case  of  judicial  blind- 
ness. 

Possibly  the  Jesuits,  whose  touch  is  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  wording  of  the  document,  hoped  a 
good  deal  &om  the  extreme  elasticity  of  the  terms 
in  which  the  definition  of  In&llibility  is  couched. 
It  is  so  worded  as  to  leave  room  for  endless 
doubting  and  diapvtaitioB  as  to  which  of  the  Papal 
utterances  are  really  infallible,  «mS  which  of  tliem 
may  be  safely  rejected  as  the  fallible  judgments 
of  an  erring  man.  It  ^ould  seem  that  the  Jesuits 
hoped  that,  by  involving  the  subject  in  this  per- 


plexing ambiguity,  they  might  induce  tbe  oppo- 
nents of  Infallibility  to  acquiesce  in  the  deciBion 
for  the  present^,  m  the  expectation  that  th^  Boight 
manage  to  make  it  of  no  eflfect  by  endeayonring 
to  show,  in  regard  to  each  particular  Bull  that 
might  be  offensive  to  them^  that  it  lacked  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  requisite  in  a  truly  ex 
cathedra  and  infiEdlible  detflrmination  of  the  points 
in  question.  In  fact^  there  can  be  no  doubt  tluit 
this  hope  of  the  InfallibUists  has  been  realized  in 
a  greater  number  of  instances  than  one  would 
have  liked  to  see.  IVelates  of  great  note,  Ameri- 
can and  English,  French,  Qerman,  and  Hunganan, 
who  stoutly  opposed  the  dogma  in  presence  of 
the  Council,  are  now  trying  to  cover  tbeir  retreat 
by  interpreting  the  definition  in  a  sense  wMch 
would  make  it  mean  vciy  little  indeed. 

HappUy  the  device  <ii  the  Jesuits  has  not  suc- 
ceeded everywheiCL     It  may  be  in  the  recollectbn 
of  our  readers  that,  in  one  of  the  papers  which  we 
devoted  last  year  to  the  (Ecumenical  Council,  we 
expressed  a  somewhat  confident  anticipatiQn  tha^ 
in  Oermany  at  least,  the  enforcement  of  the  In- 
fallibility decree  would  be  resisted,  and  if  pressed, 
might  lead  to  a  disruption  within  the  Boman 
Catholic  ChurcL     For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
the  anticipation  we  had  expressed  was  to  be  falsi- 
fied, even  in  the  Fatherland,  the  chief  seat  of 
whatever  the  Church  of  Bome  yet  retains  of  en- 
lightenment and  liberty.     No  sooner  was  Hie  de- 
finition finally  voted  by  the  Council  than  the 
Franco-German  war  broke  out     Changes  of  ap- 
palling magnitude  succeeded  one  another  with 
unparalleled   rapidity.       The   Frendi  army  of 
occupation  having  been  oUiged  by  tiie  neces- 
sities of  home  defence  to  evacuate  Borne,  the 
Italian  government  got  possession  of  the  long- 
coveted  capital,  and  dealt  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  after  S 
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had  lasted  a  thousand  years.    The  piineea  of 
Germany  having,  at  the  head  of  a  nation  in  annsy 
diiyen  the  French  annies  from  every  field,  found 
themselves  constrained  to  put  the  oopestone  on 
the  recovered  unity  of  the  Fa^htrknd  1^  resniMi- 
tating  the  Gkrman  Empire,  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  at  its  head.     The  Boman  Oectholic  world 
heard  with  dismay  that,  in  a  solemn  gathering  in 
the  palaoe  of  Yersailles,  the  potentates  of  the 
mighty  dominion,  which  they  had  heen  in  the 
habit  of  describing  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
had  bestowed  the  Imperial  Crown  on  a  Protestant 
prince — ^the  head  of  a  house  which  has  always 
ranlced  amongst  the  most  steadfast  adherents  of 
the  Reformation.      In  presence  of  events  like 
these,  men  were  little  inclined  to  occupy  their 
minds  about  the  Vatican  Council  and  the  defini- 
tions with  which  it  had  been  favouring  the  world. 
What  was  worse,  it  seemed  as  if  the  (lerman 
governments — that  of  Prussia  in  particular-— en- 
grossed with  the  anxieties  of  the  war,  were  going 
to  abandon  the  opponents  of  Infallibility  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  bishops.     Certain  professors 
at  Bonn,  who  had  made  a  stand  against  the  new 
dogma,  were  proceeded  against  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  and  ominous  symptoms  appe^ired  of  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
yield  to  the  demand  for  their  dismissal     But 
with  the  return  of  peace  the  voice  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  Infallibility  began  to  make  itself  heard. 
They  commenced  an  a^tation  which  soon  attained 
such  dimensions  and  assumed  such  a  shape  as 
entitle  it  to  the  careful  attention  of  all  to  whom 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  of  truth  is  dear. 

The  movement,  it  is  to  be  observed,  owes  nothing 
to  the  hierarchy.  Not  a  single  prelate  has,  as 
yet,  cast  in  his  lot  with  it.  So  long  as  there  was 
a  chance  of  success  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
Papal  court  to  the  perilous  character  of  the 
measures  they  were  urging  through  the  Council, 
the  leaders  of  the  Gknnan  episcopate  offered  a 
strenuous  opposition.  Among  those  who  spoke 
strongly  against  the  Infallibility  decree,  and  who 
recorded  their  votes  against  it  at  the  preliminary 
division  on  the  13th  of  July,  there  occur  the 
names  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Prague ;  of  Rauscher,  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Vienna  \  of  Von  Ketteler,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Maintzj  and  of  Hefele,  the  newly-ap- 


pointed Bishop  of  Rottenburg.*  But  if  any 
expected  that  these  princes  of  the  Church  would 
cany  oat  to  thdr  legitimate  issues  the  con- 
victions  they  expressed  at  the  Vatican,  they  were 
doomed  to  disaj^iotxaeut  No  sooner  was  the 
definition  promulgated — no  sooner  did  it  appear 
tiuKt  the  altematfve  wiiich  the  bishops  had  to  face 
was  unconditional  submission  or  a  breach  with 
the  Pi4)aoy-«^than  they  hastened  to  give  in  their 
adherence  to  the  obnoxious  decree^  and  began  to 
impose  it  on  the  consciences  of  all  under  tiieir 
authority. 

A  large  party  among  the  theologians  and  the 
laity  have  refused  to  make  such  a  shameful 
sacrifice  of  truth.  They  are  fortunate  in  tiieir 
leader.  Dr.  Von  DdUinger  has  for  many  years 
had  a  European  reputation  for  learning  and  intel- 
lectual vigour.  Since  the  death  of  his  master,  the 
late  Dr.  Holder,  he  has  been,  by  general  admission, 
the  ablest  theologian  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
CathoGc  Church.  His  proper  domain  is  Chutt^h 
History,  of  which,  indeed,  he  is  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Munich ;  but  he  has  rendered  able 
service  to  his  Church  in  more  departments  of 
theology  than  one.  For,  although  he  never  was 
a  ^  Papist,'*  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
has  many  points  of  sympathy  with  his  Protestant 
countrymen,  he  has  hitherto  stoutly  opposed  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  confessions. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  like  his 
late  master,  he  owes  much  to  the  influence  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Protestant  divines  of  Germany 
— ^more,  perhaps,  than  he  is  altogether  conscious 
of  himself.  He  is  much  respected,  on  all  sides, 
as  a  man  of  honourable  character  and  serious  con- 
victions. A  significant  token  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  fact  (significant  enough  in  other  respects  also) 
that,  since  the  Vatican  opened  its  thunders  against 
him,  academical  honours  have  been  showered  on 
him  from  far  and  near.  His  brother-professors 
at  Munich  have,  by  a  large  majority,  elected  him 
Rector  of  their  tTniversity,  and  the  University  of 
Oxford  has  sent  him  an  honorary  degree. 

The  opponents  of  Infallibility  had  a  meeting  at 

*  See  tba  list  ia  Qnirinw's  **  Letters  firom  the  OonncU/'  p.  774. 
It  mftj  be  worth  while  to  mention  thftt  »  suzprbiiig  nnttber  of 
Xkigllitfi  Mid  IxlihiiuBeB  Appear  AiAoiiK  the  iM>»*plac«<«.  OfEof- 
Uah  prelates  there  are  Bi8fa<^  Clifford  of  Clifton,  Bishop  Vanghan 
of  PiynioTith,  Bishop  Macqnade  of  Itochester,  Bishop  Bogers  of 
Chatham ;  of  Irishmen,  Bishop  Moriarty  of  Kerry.  We  presume- 
they  have  succumbed,  like  their  foreign  brethren. 
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Heiddbergin  the  rAcm^  of  Angnsfi  last  That 
there  might  be  a  soEd  iEbundation  for  united  apti(u^ 
it  waa  reaolYed  to  4raw  up  a  Dttdaration  ^or 
Frogfcannie,  whieh  mlgfa};  serve  aa  the  j^t  testi- 
mony of  the  party.  The  preparation  of  the  docu- 
ment was  intraated  t&  Vk  eosunittee  of  (aeven,  of 
whom  Dr.  DbUiKger  waa  one ;  and  a  GonforeDce 
of  allihe  friends  of  the  cause  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Munich  in  September.  On  Friday  the 
22nd  S^tember,  aecordingly,  the  Bavarian  capital 
beheld  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  «great  and  m- 
fiueatial  Congrssa  of  Bonuui  Oatholies  gatherad 
from  aJl  parts  of  the  Fatheriand^  who  had  oome 
together  to  conceit  measores  Ibr  oppbataig  a  ^rm 
and  united  resistaaoet^  the  tide  of  Bapal  imposi- 
tions.. The  meeting  was  essentially  a  GkrmAa 
afi&iir;  but  some  fiwdgners  of  disliiielien  took 
part  alsa  Father  Hyaci&tho  apoke  «ome  ebeer- 
ing  words  va  thaname  of  the  Stemsh  oppolients 
of  Papalism ;  and  a  Jansenist  bishop  (torn  Utrecht 
proffored  the  right  hand  <if  fl&llowsfaip  on  the  part 
of  the  smaU  community  wUch  has  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yean  maintained  in  Hdtand  a  prbtdst, 
in  the  name  of  old  Botnan  and  Catholic  ort^- 
dozy,  agadnst  the  doctrinallaadty  of  the  Papady. 
The  coonnittee  appointed  in  AugucA  subknitted 
to  the  Oonlsronee  the  Programme  they  had  been 
instrueted  to  dcaw  upland  it  was  ad(^tM*  as  the 
manifesto  of  the  party.  It  may  b«  right  to 
mention,  in  passiBg,  that  Ae  committee  consisted 
of  men  of  eminence.  Three^  meluding  Dr.  D61* 
linger  himself,  were  Bavarians,  pyofess(»s  In  the 
Munioh  University ;  but  every  part  of  tiie  Father- 
land was  represented<^North  Oecmanyi  by  Pro* 
feasor  Langen  of  Bonn  and  Professor  R^inkens 
of  Breslau ;  Bohemia,  by  von  Sdlkblte;  Professor 
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*  From  an  article  1&  the  Njnu  Svam^Ucht  Kirchmteitnnq  of 
Octolwr  7,  and  a  letter  In  Uie  TifM$  of  Octo'ber  t,  -wbkh  rea<died 
lu  after  tbe  above  wm  mrittoB,  ir»  Jnatti^liat  Hbb  Ooalexmoa 
made  several  not  unimportant  alteraUona  in  the  conunlttee'a 
draft  iriiioh  X>r.  DOlUliiicr  la  undenitood  to  Ixave  jArepaitd.  It 
seema  that  the  learned  Prof  eaaor«  in  ezpr«sain|^  the  hope  that  the 
partj  might  yet  ooihe  to  an  under8tan<nng  with  the  Protestant 
Chnrchea,  had  ao  worded  the  sentence  aa  to  iDsako  II  xilec  oular 
sirely  to  the  JSpiacopal  Chorches  of  England  and  America.  Aji 
finally  adopted,  tt  nfera  to  the  Protasiatit  Ohotehev  j^oneraOy. 
The  mo4  Important  alteration*  howetf  s,  ooasiated  in  the  a4dl^ 
tloB  of  a  new  paragraph,  inthorijdng  the  Old  Catholics  to  or< 
ganias  thaaiselvw  tnteidiatliict  «0BgngftttQna  in  thair  taspfeoliTO 
localities,  nnder  anti-infallihUist  priaata.  This  waa  atrennonalj 
opposed  by  Dr.  DOlUhger,  as  ■aroartng  cit  '' schism ;"  W  of  the 
six  hundred  depoties,  or  therel^^  who  «1>9  prestnt^.ooliraomt 
twenty  shared  the  fears  of  their  Tei>eraUe  leader,  and  the  para- 
graph waar  caitied  wtth  withnstaain.  lit,  JDOUSnser  loams  'to 
have  at  length  acquiesoed  in  the  dedaiye  action  thus  resolred 
upon. 


I 


of  Biktdry  and  J^mfisptttd^nee  in  Fra^e  j  German 
Austria,  by  ^kfassen  of  Tknna.        < 

The  docum^t  k  drawn  up  with  mueli  abffily. 
Curiously  enough,  tt'ls  cast  into  a  fbitn  wfaidi 
recalls  1^  memoky  <tf  the  statfd'  i^ade  by  the 
gqeat  Befonners  of  the  sixteenth  eentniy  ii^hen 
they  gare  forth,  in  the  dty  of  S{»res,  the  PMest 
from  which  they  derive  their  most  fstmfBar  de- 
si|;na<aon.  The  Wimich  reformefV  are  not  anxioiis 
toappeartobewaydngin  the  steps  of  the  greater 
men  who  revolted  from  Borne  three  hundred 
years  ag6.  On  the  contrary,  they  wocdd  do  a 
good'deal  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  P^roteatants&ng. 
But  Protestattts  they  are,  neverthdess.  The  one 
thing  their  mtanifesto  most  emphatically  does  is  to 
protest  It  is  a  document  which  will  be  remem- 
bered In  history ;  and  r^ers  who  take  any  iirterest 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  and  (%urdt  of  our 
Woved  Lord  wiS,  i^e  are  sure,  be  willihg  to  spoid 
a  little  whOe  with  us  in  studying  its  contents. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  aa  evange&cal 
Protestant  in  the  Munich  Programme  is  one  that 
will  be  apt  to  prove  somewhat  disappointing.  It 
is  nbt  to  be  denied  that  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
kind  of  topics  which  would  enlist  the  warmest 
sympathies  of  godly  Protestants,  tn  the  Ke- 
formation  of  the  siatteenth  century  the  main 
battle  was  waged  around  a  truth  which  appeals 
to  the  tenderest  instincts  of  eVety  soul  touched 
with  a  true  sense  of  Sih-^the  doctrine  of  jttttifica- 
tion  by  God's  ^lace  through  hoAi — ^the  |r&nd 
*  article  of «  standing  or  a  llllmjg  Church.*  Many 
other  topics  came  up  itt '  the  course  of  iike  long 
strife';  but  the  vital  artiele  which  we  have  named 
waa  always  f<^  to  be  the  key  to  the'PrbleStant 
positioa  It'  waii  a  great  advantage  tb  the  cause 
of  the  Rcffonnadon  thiitit  turned  sotnudi  on  a 
question  which  every  person  who  hiid  felt  the 
burden  of  sin  or  tast^  of  the  giuoe  of  Odd,  let 
him  be  ever  bo  illiterate,  could  ap|neciale  as 
heartily  as  the  best-learned  divine  in  <Smstdidom. 
The  Jansenists  of  one  hundred  and  t!^  years 
later  had  a  similar  advantagp  in  their  memoof^c 
strife  with  the  Jesuits;  for  their  principal. eon- 
tendings  had  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  sin  «nd 
giace-^^tbe  old  vital  doctrines  of  the  utter  de- 
prayity  of  man  and  the  ei&caoioua  g;race  of  God. 
It  is  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the.  Anti^papal 
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par^j  iiii,  1)he  .pc^sept  iQ$^Q6»  tM  the  ^Hid^ 
about  which  they  are  c^kJM.  tocoi^teiid  «re  madi 
less  4M?eot)y.QPmieQie4  W^  A^-  fapifcll  md,  hopaiiC 
the  ip^i^i^wU'  aouL  Importfuit  a»  ibi^  ^r^  ml 
their  owopUH^e^itwiU  be  ^K>mevhiit  difficult  to 
bring  .bpn^  a  .fl^nae  of  their  importwiee  to  the 
miod  Mi4  coDBcieoce  of  tho  general  menibeiahip 

of  tbeC)t|iarc(L^ 

It  hae.^lready  beeo.  obaeired  Unit  ths  Mmucb 
Prognmmne  i»  eeseotially  a  Froteslatioa,  We  may 
be  able  to  ahow^  byrand-byi  tfa^  it  ia  by  no 
means  so  purely  piega^ve  ii^  its  character  as  a 
hasty  rea^^pg  }fii^\  a^ggeet  In  fiict»  the  more 
carefully  it  is  studied,  the  more  one  comes  to  see 
that  it  is  abxioat  as  emphatic  in  its  aspirations 
after  refbicQX.  as  in  its  protests  agcrinst  error  and 
abuse.  The- ji?ro^<ffton<  and  the  ns^rmin^ieatures 
(we  use  the  t^rma  in  their  original  and  proper 
signification),  are  blended  pretty  eqnaUy  thron^^- 
oat  For  ^e  prei^nt  we  shall  confine  attention 
to  the  former  feature,  as  being  perhaps  the  one 
which  stands  out  most  prominently. 

The  document  opens  with.  a.  strong  and  sweep- 
ing protest  against  thx  iyoveii  abticzjes  09  faith 
for  whicb  the  present  Pope  has  such  a  passion^ 
and  the ,.proi;i|ulgation  of  vihi<^  in  the.shape 
of  new   definitions  of  dogma,  will   always  be 
remembered  as  perhaps   the   most  remarkable 
cbaracteristio  of  his  long  pontificate.    The  series 
was  opened  f*  gopd  mimy  years  agp^  in  the  de-^ 
finition  of  .the  Inun2|cidate  Conception ,  of  the 
Virgin   Mary,;  a  thoroughly  baseless  and  ,un*> 
scriptaj]al  fie^^y  wl4ch  the  Pope  imposed  on  the 
consciexicea.M  aUI  bis  ^nbject;i  in  spite  of  the 
urgei^t  rewQiistr^WKea  of  "very  qiapy  pf  tke^  bishops. 
The  series,  ei^l^d  with  thei  decree  of  the  ,19th  July; 
a  definitiicua  ixxwhic^  ^e.Pop^  sarely  tPiiiiclied  the 
utmost  ^t^eme  of,  ^us  toxm,  of  wicked  fo]ly.   7ho 
whole.  8^)4^  ^  boldly  rjepndiated  by  the  l^jonich 
protesters^  i^.the  frsf  ^icle  of  .their  Frog^^amnye. 
Their  prQtast,TttW.thns,;*-    . 

"  FirM^  L^t'tiie  itianfcipii^caMf  9f  QW  r^igio^s  4attMi  ve 
hold  fast  to  the  old  Cotholie  faUh,  aa  defined  bj  Scijptqre 
and  tra^Uoii,  as  likewise  to  the  old  Catholic  mode  of  wor- 
ship. We  'Mta^  ^rftitiM,  iberefoi^  as  ^1):^  entitled  to 
rank  aa  .mefsJbeti  of  .tb^  -i^aU^lM  Qhorckt^  and  win  Mt  aUoir 
ourselves  eitlier  to<beexi>elled  froifi  ike  i»pip«oion  of  the 
Cbarcb,  or  to  be  deprived  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rights  acdmisg  to  tzafrom  the  comteaniofl.  We  declare  the 
eccleslAStaaal  aiisarei  :pr«iiooB0cd  agaSoal  ua  onaaoeust  of 


our  fidfli^y  to^tba  lutittobe^^andliaa  a^d arbitxaiy,  ao^ 
wa  shall  not  be  misled  in  our  oonsdeooe,  nor  hindered  hy 
them  from  paitldpation  in  ecclesiastical  commanion.  Tak- 
ing ovr  Hand  upon  the  CoKfeaatoa  of  Fidth  oontamMd  inrifae 
aymbol  of  Tmol,  *m  n^^^ih/^  49ffmm  tmunmaM  vmier 
th4  poniifieiU0  </  Pi'im/X,  aa  being  at  variance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  principles  which  have  been 
always  accepted  since  fcbe  date  of  the  Oonncil  of  the  Apostles ; 
pun-e  p9KrtiitidaTly^  we  rtfeet  lla  'dogma  cf  HfaXRhUiijfl  <md 
vf  the  9uprme^  ordmarif,  a»4  ivmtdioU  jwM^ctimh  oj  ikt 

This .  artiele  would  ttloae  hare  auffioed  to  ahow 
h(^w4eciflJiTe  and  irnvocable  ia  the  step  whioh 
has  been  takea  by  the  Munich  Befonttera.  They 
have  crossed  the  Bnbioeti*  The  breach  mth 
Bomeiis  complete;  and  nothiog  oemains  save  to 
orgamxe  their,  adherents^  and  pcoaeoBte  the  war 
to  the  uttennoal  The  article,  nmreover,  indi- 
caftei  Ycry  diatitiGtly  the  poaitftoa  the  party  mean 
tooocupy.  Tb^  claim  to  be  tiie  f  Old  Oatholica." 
Thi9  is  the  designation  by  <whi<di  they  faai^e  been 
desoribing'theinselYiee  £or  a  twelveaatonth  past 
It  is  .the  title  by  which  they  are  fikel^  bencefoith 
to  be  hnowti  both  to  fidends  aiBd  foes;  and  this 
fiiBt-Ar^e  of  thinr  Pxo^ramme  declares  what 
they  mean  by  it  We  occupy^  they  say,  the  old 
gronndof  the Oatholic  Church-^the  groond  from 
which^  aftev  many  attempts  dming  mamy  cen- 
turies, the  Papacy  has.  at  Jengtih  6«eeeeded  in 
driving  or -eadnciog  the  numerical  madienty.of  the 
people  belongM^  to  tba  CathoUo  pale.  Aoeesd* 
ing  to  this  theoxy,  the  Papal-community  is  a  new 
ChurchH- ''  the  Ohnseh  of  1870/'  aa  the  Muokh 
men  are  never  weaiy  (^  slyUng  it;  and  the  tame 
CathoUe  Church  ia  now  represented  by  the  Qer- 
man  protesting  party  and  their  eo^protesters 
throaghont  the  world. 

'  .Our  o^eQt  for  tha-present  is  to  set  dearly  be^ 
fore  the  reader  the  position  that  has  been  finally 
assumed.  Explanation,'  not  cHticiam,  is  the  thing 
.w0  aim  at  Bnt  perhaps  it  would  be  hatdly  &ir 
jf  we  did  not  indicate,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the 
♦pinion  we  have  been  led  to  take  tip  regarding 
the  chmn  tbos  made. 

i  .This  daim  of  a  party  to  occupy  the  old  and 
genuine  position  of  the  society  to  which  they 
have 'hitherto  bdbnged  iaone  that  is  ezceedtn^y 
leuniliar  to  the  student  of  Church  history.  Xt  has 
been  Often  nAde.  Generally  spegMng,  it  Is  only 
the  wilder  and  more  revolutionary  sort  of  re- 
formers who  care  to  announce  that  they  have 
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bioken  witii  tiie  past,  and  hatiB  moved  away  to 
new  ground.  We  think  none  the  worse  of  the 
Munich  partj  because  they  eling  so  anxiously  to 
what  they  caU  ^'tiie  old  Catholic  Mth."  We 
luiFe  no  doubt  they  are  sincere  in  believing  them- 
selves to  occupy  the  old  ground.  Nor  have  we  the 
least  doubt  that  Hus  IX.,  on  his  part,  has  removed 
the  Boman  Church  firom  its  old  foundations.  His 
legislation  amounts  to  an  alteration  of  the  doc- 
trinal and  oonstitational  basis  of  the  society.  So 
fior  as  the  body  from  which  they  have  separated  is 
concerned,  their  claim  is  therefore  just  and  valid. 
But  th^  deceive  themselves  utterly  if  they  ima- 
gine '^at,  on  their  party  there  has  been  no  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  belief  in  which  they  were  nur- 
tured. The  step  they  have  now  taken  involves  an 
alteration — a  portentous  and  revolutionary  altera- 
tion— of  their  old  creed.  Nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  it  involves  the  rejection  of  a  doctrine 
which  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  system  they  have 
hitherto  maintained.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  the 
Komish  doctrine  of  the  Church — ^the  very  doctrine 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  give  the 
foremost  place  in  their  teaching.  They  may  la- 
bour to  persuade  themselvies  that  they  bave  altered 
no  artide  of  their  creed;  but  the  fiu^t  remains 
that  they — ^a  number  of  thedogians  and  other 
private  members  <^  the  Church — ^have  taken  a 
step  which  implies  that  the  visible  Church,  with 
the  Pope  and  the  prelates  at  its  head,  has  rejected 
the  pure  Word  of  CSixist  and  £iUen  into  such 
deadly  error  that  separation  from  it  becomes  an 
imperative  duty.  Now  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
to  do  precisely  what  they  have  constantly  cen- 
sured Protestants  Tor  doing.  They  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  voice  of  the  collective  episcopacy  as  the 
voice  of  Christ  They  abandon  the  old  Romish 
doctrine  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  so  guards  the 
viMHe  society  which  enjoys  the  oversight  of  a 
hierarchy  dating  from  the  times  of  the  apostles 
that  it  will  be  infallibly  kept  from  falling  into 
error.  In  spite  of  themselves,  tiiey  have  aban- 
doned the  ground  they  occupied  before,  and 
have  taken  up  what  is  essentially  a  Protestant 
portion.  So  much  for  their  protest  against  the 
new  dogmas  enunciated  by  Pius  IX.,  and  their 
claim  to  maintain  the  old  Catholic  faith. 

The  second  article  of  the  Munich  Programme 


is,  if  possible;  more  important  than  the  first;  b)tli 
as  setting  forth  the  grievances  which  have  con- 
straoned  its  authors  to  revolt  against  ^e  Papacr, 
and  as  indicating  the  XKxsition  l^ey  have  resolved 
to  tiAse  up.  An  the  former  article  dealt  with  the 
ancient  faUhy  so  this  deals  with  thk  akci£>~t 

COireTPTDTIOir  OF  THK  CHUttCH.  The  Pope  is 
chai^ged  with  having  subverted  the  Constitution 
as  well  as  corrupted  the  IViith  of  the  Church 
committed  to  his  oversight  Hie  article  on  this 
subject  is  of  considerable  length;  but  the  iiiiftof 
the  whole  will  be  gath^ed  with  sufficient  accuracy 
frtim  its  leading  sentences.  They  are  as  follow  :— 

"^eeonMjf,   We  bold  £mI  ^  th^  cid  cwuiUvtiaa^  of  iU 
Church,    We  reject  eveiy  attempt  to  deprive  the  bisbops  of 
the  immediate  and  io^ependent  management  o£  indiTidml 
Ohurdies.    We  rejeet  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  deCRcs  of 
the  YaAican,  tUt  Uie  Pope  u  the  oaly  diTindj^aflpoiMcd 
bearer  of  all  eocleuastieal  aathont7......<ii.)  We  dttbie  that 

articles  of  iaith  cannot  be  prescribed  simply  by  the  decisis 
of  the  mling  Pope  and  the  expressed  or  silent  conciirrec« 
of  the  bbbopi,  who  an  bound  bj  oalh  to  uuiQalified  obedi- 
enee  to  the  Pope^  but  mnat  aim  beia  hatmonf  vith  the  Hdy 
Scriptares,  and  with  the  old  ecclesiastical  traditions  as  hid 
down  in  the  recognized  Fathers  and  Councils (&.)  We  de- 
dare  emphatically  that  the  right  of  a  OmrncU  lo  promnlgate 
a  dooUM  BiMPt  jastify  ilMlf  to  the  ooMciomeas  <G%m- 
benti>€WUMi9tin)  of  the  CathoUe  people  and  to  theoiog^ 
sdenoe,  by  the  agreement  of  that  doctrine  with  the  onginal 
and  traditional  faith  of  the  Church.  We  assert  fi>r  the  CaUus 
lio  laity  and  deii^,  and  likewiae  for  acientifie  the^o^y,  the 
right  to  disoBM  and  atteat  sew  rales  of  isiihat  theliine  the; 
are  being  established^'' 

Those  who  attentivdy  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  Vatican  Oboncil  know  that  its  laboors  in  the 
way  of  fonoialating  new  articles  of  fiuth  were  not, 
by  any  means,  confined  to  the  frimons  definition 
of  the  Piapal  Infallibility.  A  series  of  canons 
were  passed  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
siire  department  of  theology  which  relates  to  the 
Oonstitntion  and  Prerogatives  of  the  Chnrdh.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that,  till  1870,  no  Conncil 
had  attempted  an  anthoritative  declaration  of  this 
extensive  doctrine.  In  point  of  fact  tiiere  vas, 
and  had  always  been^  great  difference  of  oi)in}on 
in  regard  to  it  One  numerous  and  inflaential 
party,  including  many  of  the  most  eminent  divines, 
maintained  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  b 
aristocratic,  inasmudi  as  all  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion are  vested  by  Christ  in  the  bishops.  Another 
party  maintained,  with  the  Jesuits,  that  tie 
Church  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  all 
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power  and  juriBdiction  Itave  beeu  v^ted  in  ihie 
Bu^  penoB  of  the  Pope.    Tbis^  we  rq;>eat^  was 
the  state  of  matters  up  till  the  wdsmanMr  of 
last  year.    Bat  here  also  tibe  Coimcil  has  nvMie 
a  swe^ing  alteratioa     "So  di&reoee  of  opuaioo 
regarding  the  Coasti^tutioo  of  jthe  Chuvchis  Jiepcer 
forth  to  be  .suffered.    And  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  canons  on  this  subject  are  quite  bee  firoiathe 
perpleoqng  ambiguity  which  ve  have  found  deaT- 
ing  to  tiieln&llijbilitydefii^tion.    It  is  laid  down 
in  the  most  absolute  and  uaambiignous  teimsy  that 
all  the  powers  which  C3izi/9t  has  beetowed  mn  his 
Church  are  bestowed  upon  her  in  the  single  per;* 
son  of  the  Pope.     The  bishc^  have  no  inde- 
pendent authority  of  any  kind.    They  aire  merely 
the  instruments  by  whom  the  Pope  puts  forth  his 
power.    The  Yoice  of  the  Pope  must  be  obeyed^ 
although  he  Should  stand  abae.    The  bishops^ 
the  clergy,  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  count 
for  nothing,  if  thdr  voice  is  opposed  to  the  single 
voice  of  the  Pope.    To  the  Pope^  and  to  hia 
alone,  belongs  '*the  supreme,  ordiaaiy,  and  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  "  over  the  whole  Church. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that  in  the 

early  part  of  last  year-*HM)me  months  before  the 

Infallibility  decree  went  forth — we  devoted  a 

somewhat  lengthy  article  to  this  subject  of  Churdi 

Power,  or  the  Constitution  of  the  Churchy  wift 

the  tIsw  of  poiating  oat  thai,  if  tha  OMmeil 

should  venture  to  endorse  the  Ripal  intentions, 

the  result  would  be  the  suppression  of  the  ancient 

hierarchical  tbeoiy,  which  makes  the  bishops  the 

depositaries  of  Church  power ;  a  l^eoxy  which, 

unscriptural  and  mischievous  as  we  believe  it  to 

be,  has  always  been  maiataiaed  by  men  of  the 

foreaiost  ability  and  influence  in  the  Bomish 

Church.     The  Council  has  done  its  master's  bid* 

din^;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  £nd  that  it  is 

on  aocoont  of  the  novel  definitions  on  this  subject 

tha^   the  Munich  reformers  offer  to  the  Papacy 

their  most  strenuous  battle. 

In  one  respect  the  language  of  their  manifesto 
goes  further  than  our  most  sai^guine  expectations. 
That  tbey  would  protest  against  Papal  absolut- 
ism, if  they  protested  at  all,  could  not  be  doubted. 
But^  in  common,  we  suppose,  with  most  people 
on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea,  we  imagined  that 
their  protest  agaiost  the  Pope  would  be  merely 
in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy.    We  are  delighted 


to  find  that  it  is  not  so.  In  this  connection  the 
oondading  pamgmphf  quoted alittle ago  frem  the 
saoond  article  of  the  Programme,  is  exeeedingly 
important,  and  seems  to  be  qnle  decisiva  It  is 
not  the  hieranihy oi4y»  bat.the  whole  body  of  the 
iaitfafnl,  who  aiw  feeognised  as  entitled  to  disians 
new  rales  of  &ith.  The  decinona  even  of  a  Gene- 
ral Council  may  be  tainted,  with  anec.  Axiappeal 
lies  firom  them  to  the  <»riginid  Mth  of  the  Church  ; 
aadofthii^  "tbeologicalscienoeandtheooMGkms- 
iiea^  of  the  Catholic  people"  must  judge.  These 
are.  remaijcahle  portions  to  be  taken  up  by  Old 
Catholics.  They  will  call  fat  further  nctioe  when 
we  ceme  to  spoak  of  the  probable  issaes  of  the 
movement :  for  the  present  we  oan  only  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  them« 

To  ngn-theoktgical  readers  the  JtfA  article  of 
th^  I^Qgramme  will  be  more  attractive  than  any 
other.  It  may  be  described  as  the  third  item  in 
the  enumeration  of  Papal  enonoitiea  against 
which  the  Munich  reformem  utter  their  prohi* 
bitioB.  In  this  instance  the  protest  is  levelled 
against  the  ik>gha  of  I2<tolbrakcb  as  taught  by 
Pius  IX.  and  imposed  on  the  coosdenca  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church.  The  article  is  shorty 
and  may  be  ijueted  in  full  :-^ 

"WeadiieMlo  tko  priftcSpl^e  in  the  ooBstitiiiiwui  of  enr 
coQotriea  whioh  protoet  oiTic  Uraodom  and  hamanitariaii  coir 
ture;  and  accordingly  we  reject,  both  for  political  and  his- 
torical reasons,  the  dogma,  so  threatening  to  the  State,  of 
aibaolate  Papal  power,  a&d  declare  that  we  are  prepared  to 
fltaod  bj  oar  leTenl  QoveniDeiite  in  the  ooafliot  against 
IJltramontamsm,  as  it  ia  expressed  dogmaUcallj  in  the 
Syllabus." 

This  reference  to  the  Syllabus  may  require  a 
wofid  of  explanation.  In  December  1864,  the 
Pope  issued,  in  a  collective  form,  the  condem* 
nations  of  so-called  errors  which  had  been  emitted 
by  him  from  time  to  time  in  aUocutions,  encycU- 
cal  letters,  and  such  like  documents.  This  "  Sylla^ 
bus  of  the  principal  errors  of  our  time"  is  in 
many  respects  a  notable  utterance  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility. It  exemplifies  the  disreputable  habit  of 
mijdngupi  as  if  they  were  all  of  a  piece,  opinions 
rejected  by  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and 
opinions  whidi,  although  obnoxious  to  Borne,  are 
dear  to  the  generality  of  serious  men.  The  doc* 
trine  of  toleration  comes  in  for  severe  condem- 
nation.   We  have  not  room  to  quote  more  than 
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two  brief  sentencea ;  but  they  will  probably  be 
deemed  sufficiently  decisiTe.  The  two  following 
propositions  are  gravely  condeixMd^  llA^dtfetf  : 
*'  That  in  the  present  day  it  is  no  longer  expedient 
that  the  Catholic  religion  shall  be  held  as  the 
only  religion  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
otiiermodea  of  worship/'  and, '<  Thai  it  has  bMQ 
wisely  provided,  accordingly,  in  some  cotmtries 
called  Catholic,  that  persons  coming  to  reside 
therein  shall  enjoy  the  public  exercise  of  their 
owa  worship."  These  propoaitiQns,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, are  condemned  in  a  pafMr  of  imtrootiDiis 
regarding  mstters  of  faitli  and  miorals,  addressed 
by  the  Pope  to  the  whole  Church.  Herd,  if  any- 
where, is  the  voice  of  Infallibility. 

Well,  what  does  the  infallible  voice  conuniwd 
all  men  to  balieve?  Thi%  for  one  thing^^^^that 
the  Catholic  religioii,  to  the  exdnMdn  of  every 
other,  onght  to  be  held  as  the  only  religfon  of 
the  State.  There  is  not  a  single  country  of  any 
importance  in  Europe  which  this  does  not.  con- 
demn as  guilty  of  sin  in  a  fundamental  actide  of 
ite  constitntion.  Il  will  not  do  to  easy  that  this 
merely  indicates  an  idmL  to  be  aimed  at ;  for  m 
the  next  sentence  the  brand  of  condemnation  is 
affixed  on  the  notion  that  non-Catholics  may 
lawfully  be  allowed  the  public  exevdse  of  divine 
worship  in  their  own  way.  In  Catholic  conntiies, 
only  the  Catholic  wonhip. onght  to  be  tolerated : 
even  foreigners  coming  to  reside  in  those  countries 
ought  to  be  interdicted  the  public  exercise  of 
their  religion.  These  are  doctrines  the  Papacy 
has  always  taught;  but  ibey  are  now,  for  the 
first  time,  obligatoiy  as  articles  <^  faith  on  the 
conscience  of  every  man  —  be  he  statesman  or 
private  citizen — who  remains  in  the  communion 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  No  marvel  th^t 
the  Munich  reforcaers  find  tliemselvea  under  the 
necessity  of  relievii^  their  consdettces  by  uttering 
a  protest  against  such  doctrine. 

Reference  was  made  at  the  outset  tQ  the  fact 
that  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Old  Catholics 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  ^mbraoxBg 


little  or  nothing  of  positive  evangelical  troth- 
little  which  comes  home  to  the  heart  of  a  simple 
ChiUtoC^T'T&lHtt  nndoubtedly  a  serious  dsfect; 
bnt  it  would  be  unfair  to  press  it  too  far.   Whoi 
men  are  resisting  violence  done  to  their  con- 
sciences, the  form  to  be  assumed  by  thdr  reaiBt- 
aace  la  datermiaed  very  moeh  by  Hie  idji^Ml^ 
violence  with  l^hich  they  ate  assailed.  ^|^^  ^ 
crees  of  the  Vatican  Council  do  notb^jsMkto 
matters  of  Christian  doctrine^  as  Christaaa  doc- 
toii^  is  ordinari^  undfunatood  ^  fth«ry  rdate  ti- 
fdnamly  to  aoch  aobyeots  as  the  oanMitiitioD  ef 
1^  CSiurch  and  the  seat  of  CSitirch  power.    1%e 
leaders  of  the  0!d  Catholic  movement  cannot  be 
altogether  blamed,  therefore^  if  they  be^gin  the 
war  by  tduog  up.  a  position  of  resiataoee  on  the 
aatte  ground 

Be^desi  tbet«  is  reason  to  believe  that  th^  do 
not  mean  to  confine  themselves  to  the  negative 
work  of  protesting  against  the  novel  articles  now 
sought  to  be  imposed  on  men's  consciences.   There 
is  at  least  one  paragraph  in  thedr  Prograainie 
which  distinctly  aanoaiices    their    purpose  to 
attempt  something  in  the  line  of  positive  refur- 
mation ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  thu 
manifesto  they  have  spoken  their  last  word.    We 
hop9  to  find  Uiem  bringing  forward  refonna  tooch* 
ing  moot  oilosaly  the  vitids  of  the  ChnrehVi  life 
and  worarbip.     However  this  may  be,  etiongfa  has 
been  said  to  show  that  the  Old  Catholic  more- 
ment  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  and  prayerful 
sympathy  of  Christ's  people  in  the  a^Bu^ical 
Churches.    The  histoiy  of  all  great  xnfifmaiatiima, 
whether  in  Church  cit  State^  proves  thaft  I6e  men 
who  lead  them  are  generally  themselves  led  on, 
step  by  step^  to  positions  never  dreame4  of  at  tbe 
first  setting  out    It  will  bea  gne?piia,  (i^celictioD 
of  doty  on  our  part  if  we  do  not  offiar  payer  very 
impottunately  to  Him  who  has  the  beaHa  of  all 
men  in  his  hands,  entreating  Him  to  madte  this 
great  movement  issue  in  a  Second  Beformation 
of  the  Church  in  the  same  Qenqoan  F^s0i€KUnd 
which  was  honoured  to  be  the  craiBe'.of  the 
First 
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IN  TWO  PAPERS. 
1 


T  does  not  M  nithintbe  joop^  of  thia 
to.g^Te  ap7  account  of  the  natnzal  leak 
tures  and  productions  of  .Madagascar,  nor 
to  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
inbabitants.  Kor  do  I  propose  to  enter  Into  any  detaOed 
stafcemeBt  regarding  the  foriD  of  teUgion  once  unvrer* 
BsUy  pnsTatet^  tbough  that  is  more  clesely  oomieakd 
with  the  obje^  I  ha¥«  tn  ?iaw.    Fiom  the  works  menr 
tioned  below^ *  and  especially  iroip  Mr,  EUis's  elaborate 
''History  of  Madagascar/'  published  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  abundant  information  on  the  above  subjects 
m«3  be  obtained.    It  may  be  noticed,  however,  ih  paaa- 
ing,  that  the  heathenism  of  Madagascaor  yrwanled  a 
lomeivbat  upnaoal  combination,  of  feataes^i^n^acently 
derived  from  different  quarters.    There  did  not  exi^ 
any  regular  poesthoody  properly  so  called— any  class  of 
njen  separated  from  the  general  community,  and  de- 
voted to  tl)e  setirices  of  reHgion.    The  only  dass  to 
whMD  thia  title  baa'  been  given  were  tiie  keepers  of  the 
nationali  idols ;  but  the  doefsy  and,  siaefiithe  union  ef 
tlie  tribes^the  aor^reign,  haa  acted  aa  the  oatioaal  higb- 
priest      Every  family  had  itp  own  household  gods. 
Brury,  who  was  a  captive  on  the  island  for  fifteen  years 
(1 702-1717),  denies  the  existence  of  any  sacerdotal  order, 
atul  dedares'that  "every  man  here,  the  poor  man  as 
weJi  as  th»  ddi  J(fld,'is  »  ptiest  ftr  bimaeilf  and  fiorhis 
family."    There  were  no  temiklea  apf  ropriafeed  to  reli- 
gious worship ;  the  pities  where  the  national  idols  were 
kept  were,  however,  held  sacred.    In  such  things  we 
discern  some  relics  of  the  old  patriarchal  system ;  whfle 
it)  somd  ceremonies  connected  with  sacrifices,  espedaHy 
tlie  ifDpetianoe  sttaehed  not  only  to  the  blood,  but  to 
^^  inward.  fiM^,  we  seem  to  have  some  analogy  to  the 
Ilebicw  ritual.    Agvdn,  in  the  great,  revei^eoce  s^own  to 
ancestors,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Chinese.  Wbencesoever  derived,  heathen- 
ism here,  tts  dsewhere^  brought  forth  its  inevitable  fhiitL 
Its  m&iem^  was  debasing  and  dsmoialiadng  in  tlm  ex* 
treme ;  divioation  waa  tmivarsaUiy  resorted  to;  justioe^ 
honesty,  and  purity  were  utterly  disregarded.    Moral 
excellences  were  not  attributed  to  their  gods  \  it  were 
vain,  then,  to  look  for  them  among  the  worshippers. 
But  the  I>ay«prin'g  from  on  high  hat'h  visited  that  land, 

so  full  of  darlmesa,  cruelty,  and  deceit ;  and  to  trace  the 

.      '  ■■  ■  ■  II  ■'  y 

*  "  The  Martyr-dmreh."  A  NttratiT«  of  (he  Introdueiloii, 
"Pi  nit  I  I'M,  and  Triumph  of  GShristieiiltj  In  Hftdagaaeftr.  With 
Notices  of  PeTSonal  Intercoune  and  TnTel  in  that  Idand.  Qj 
B«T.  Willi&in  BDia,  Author  of  "  Polynesian  BeMarehes,"  h^ 
ThiftX  Thofuand.     London :  John  Snow  h  Go.    1870. 

**  Madagnacar  and  it« People."  Kotesof  a  Fonr Yean'  fieafdenc^ 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Hlstoiy,  Position,  and  Ptotpeets  of  Hi|8ion 
Work  amongst  the  Malag aiy.  Qj  Jamea  Bifaree,  Jnn.,  Architect 
[>f  the  Memorial  CThnrobes.    The  Beligioni  Tract  Sodety.    1870. 


paograaa  of  tba  gospel  Ibero,  lEonu  its  small  bog^nningi 
thioDgbits  severe  tdala^  to  the  pKeseit  tin^  v^  the  im* 
mediate  obj^t  of  this  paper. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
the  intercourse  of  Shiropeans  with  Madagascar  was  not 
of  suc^  a  nature  as  to  prodtoe  a  favourable  impression 
entiitt  peopifi. :  Tfaeiir  pnndpal  objeet  waa  Ite  proaecii* 
tion  of  tiio  iiaFa»tfa4«br  vbioh  oQtailad  afaaoat  ceaadaaa 
wa|a  and  manifold  miseries  u|K)n  the  natives  For  a 
long  time  Madagascar  was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  the  slave-market,  as  many  as  four  thousand  being 
often  cattied  away  in  a  year.  So  closely  did  the  natives 
aasbciate  this  nefinioua  tcaffic  with  the  white  man,  that 
it.  waa  aome  tuna  befora  th^  oonld  look  vfon  the  xxas^* 
aionaneaaa animated  by  any  other. motivtp^  or  seeking 
any  differept  end,  than  the  slave-dealet  They  were 
afraid  to  send  their  children  to  school,  lest  they  should 
be  eaten  by  the  Englisb ;  which  they  befieved  to  be  the 
fttteofblltihosewbo^wereearHed beyond tbesea.  There 
ia  a  spol.on.^ie  snntnit  of  a  hill,  over  whioh  the  poor 
sfatvea-had  to  paa^.on  th^k  way  to  the  ^coaat^  from  which 
they  caught  the  first  glimppe  of  the  sea  over  which  they 
would  be  borne  to  a  hopeless  bondage,  and  from  which 
also,  looking  back,  they  could  discern  the  mountain- 
ridges  that  shut  in  their  native  home,  which  they  would 
nerar  again  leviaik;  it  is  caUad  ^tbe  Weeptn^Iaee  of 
tha.Bovaa*'  It  was  under  tha  impnlse  «f  her  aohlo 
pmpose  to  exterminate  the  aUtve-tzade,  that  Qreat  Bri- 
tain b^;an  that  connection  with  Madagascar  which  has 
been  so  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  so  honourable  to  the 
limner.  Radama  I.,  the  chief  ot  the  Hovas,  was  in  the 
Midst  af  those  saagukuffy  wan  whldi.  issued  in  the  sub* 
jection  of  the  vvlKola  iakmd  to  oae  sovereign,  with  An* 
tanananva,  in  the  pit)vince  of  Iiperina,<as  the  capital, 
when,  in  1817,  the  British  Qovemment,  through  its 
representative  in  Mauritius,  negotiated  with  him  a  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  in  Madagascar. 
From  this  traffic  oonsiderable  revenue  bad  been  derived 
by  the  king,  and  the  conqienaation  i^ioh  he  zeoetved 
from  Britain  materially  .contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  over  the  whole  island.  The  king  faith- 
fully fulfilled  his  obligations ;  and  thus  one  other  country 
was  rescued  from  the  debasing  presence  of  the  slave- 
hunter.  The  early  eflforta  made  to  Christianize  the 
natiiea  woe  scarcely  kas  fitted  to  predooa  an  un&vonr- 
able  impression  regarding  the  religion  of  the  white  man. 
The  Portuguese,  by  whom  the  island  waa  discovered  in 
>  1506,  introduced  some  Popish  priests ;  but  their  labours 
lo  convert  the  people  were  both  brief  and  ineffectual, 
buring  the  seventeenth  century  the  French  established 
some  settlements  on  the  east  coast,  and  under  their 
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aaspices  another  Romish  nission  was  begun.  Ko  better 
success  attended  it ;  the  result,  on  the  contrary,  was  to 
make  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  the  people, 
being  associated  in  their  minds  with  French  insolence, 
aggression,  and  persecution.  For  the  priests,  finding 
that  they  made  little  progress,  began  to  weary  of  the 
quieter  mode  of  procedure.  They  uuumed  a  tone  of 
authority,  and  commanded  the  chief  in  whose  territory 
they  were  located  to  renounce  iddatry,  polygamy,  and 
his  other  evil  ways.  In  his  ftnatie  rage,  one  of  them 
seized  the  household  gods  and  dashed  them  to  the 
ground.  The  result  might  have  been  antieipasted ;  the 
pasnons  of  the  natires  were  roused,  and  the  priests  and 
thehr  attendants  instantly  sHnn.  French  troops  were 
eaHed  m  to  avenge  th«r  death,  and  in  the  cruel  war 
that  followed,  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  was 
another  priest.  The  impressiott  made  by  these  evento 
had  not  quite  poased  away  when  the  finrt  Protestant 
missionaries  sought  to  enter  the  eapital,  more  than  one 
hundred  yeara  later.  The  king  granted  leare,  on  con- 
dition that  no  oneshouM  be  compelled  to  become  a  con- 
vert, or  to  submit  to  instruelion ;  showing  that  he  was 
more  ibmiliar  with  the  mode  of  propagating-Ohristianity 
by  fwce,  than  by  the  power  of  argum«it  or  the  sword  <rf 
the  Spirit 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  attention  of  British 
Christians  had  been  directed  to  this  important  island. 
Br.  Tanderkemp  was  preparing  to  enter  on  this  new 
sphere  of  labour,  when  he  died  at  the  Cape  in  1811.  In 
1818  the  London  Missionary  Society  sent  fbrth  its  first 
missronaries  to  Madagascar.  Heavy  discouragements 
were  experienced  at  the  outset.  A  few  weeks  alter 
landing  at  Tamatave,  the  two  mission  families  were 
prostrated  by  the  dreaded  Malagasy  fever,  which  pre- 
vails  at  certain  seasons  along  the  low-lying  coast,  and 
with  one  exception  they  aO  died.  Mr.  Johns,  the  only 
survivor,  returned  to  Mafuritius,  where  he  lingered  till 
1820,  when,  in  company  with  the  British  agent,  he  aga&i 
entered  Madagascar,  and  reached  the  capital  in  October 
of  that  year.  On  8th  December  the  first  school  was 
opened  at  Antananarivo  with  three  scholars,  one  of 
whom  was  the  nephew  of  the  king.  Such  ww  the 
small  beginning,  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  mission  which 
has  since  attracted  so  much  interest  in  the  Christian 
worid.  Radama,  more  enlightened  than  the  great  ma^ 
jority  of  his  subjects,  cleariy  perceived  that  the  dififusion 
of  education  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  his  people 
and  goverhment,  and  he  gave  the  missionaries  every 
encouragement.  His  own  time  and  enerj^es  were  chiefly 
^voted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  cruel  wam  by  which  he 
at  length  established  the  Supremacy  of  the  Hovas  over 
all  the  other  tribes,  and  the  union  of  the  whole  under 
hiff  own  government  He  had  no  pewoual  sympathy 
with  Christianity,  but,  at  the  same  tine,  he  treated  with 
contempt  many  of  the  superstitions  which  prevailed 
among  the  people.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived 
by  l^e  tricks  of  the  diviners,  and  on  several  notable 
occasions  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  their  decisions ; 


and,  in  so  far,  his  conduct  tended  to  lessen  their  infia- 
ence,  and  indirectly  to  assist  Christianity.     As  the 
mission  staff  gradu^y  increased,  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions was  extended.    The  prejudices  of  the  people  wot 
at  first  hard  to  overcome ;  they  could  nut  understand 
that  their  children  were  wanted  at  school  for  their  own 
benefit    But  when  confidence  was  established,  educa- 
tion became  very  popular ;  and  in  a  Ibwyears  the  scfaoob 
had  increased  from  one  to  l3iirty-two,  and  tiie  scfaoiais 
fiom  three,  to  four  thousand.    It  was  thus  that,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  mission,  the  principal  labours  of  ^ 
missionaries  were  devoted  to  educatioiL     Sometimes 
they  were  readiy  to  regret  that  they  were  able  to  derote 
so  littie  time  to  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Word ;  bttt 
when  the  time  came  that  the  infhni  Ohmeh  was  left 
without  human  guidance  and  instruction  in  the  midst  of 
severe  trials,  then  they  marked  the  wise  and  gradons 
arrangements  of  Providence,  by  whidi  large  numbeis 
had  been  taught  to  read  the  Word  of  Life,  and  fiod 
comfort  therein  hi  the  hour  of  distress:    Re  number  of 
readers  multipfied  with  great  rapidity,  for  tiiose  vbo 
were  taught  by  the  missionaries  beoime  teachers  of 
others.    For  some  time,  an  adult  class,  attended  bj 
three  hundred  officers  and  their  wives,  was  held  in  the 
palaoe-yard ;  and  the  king  himseH^  when  in  the  capital, 
was  a  ^igent  student  of  French  and  English.  Tt  taxed 
the  energies  of  the  misaonaries  to  provide  for  this  tet- 
growing  thirst  Ibr  knowledge.    They  had  to  reduce  ttie 
language  to  a  written  ft)rm ;  to  compile  grammar,  die 
tlonary,  and  school-books.     A  printing-press  was  ob- 
tained from  England,  and  catechisms,  Scripture-lessons, 
and  hynm-books  were  issued,  and  greatly  contributed 
to  diffiase  the  knowledge  of  Bible  truth.    It  is  a  matte: 
of  great  Importance,  and  that  not  oifly  for  missioiuiT 
purposes,  that  one  language  is  spoken  througfaofut  &e 
island.    There  are  different  dialects  m  the  provinces, 
hut  not  more  strongly  marked  than  those  that  prettil 
in  different  English  counties ;  and  the  books  printed  m 
the  Hova  dialect  are  available  for  other  provinces  also. 
This  wHl  greatly  fiudlitate  intenourse  and  tlie  difoicn 
of  knowledge,  and  render  access  to  the  distant  tribes  fcr 
missionary  purposes  comparatively  easy.   As  soon  as  the 
missionaries  were  able  to  speak  the  language,  preaching 
was  begun ;  and  Bible-classes  and  congregations  vexe 
established  in  the  city  and  surrounding  villages.   Oms- 
tian  artizans  were  sent  firom  En^and  to  instruct  the 
people  in  useful  arts ;  and  this  also  tended  to  aecQie  the 
good-wi&  of  both  the  people  and  the  government,  bj 
whom  their  skilled  labour  was  hig^y  appreciated. 

Thus  they  continued  for  eight  yean  di%eafly  xaisiog 
up  an  educated  and  intelligent  class,  and  by  hooks  and 
preaching  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the  WokiL  Bat  ss 
yet  they  had  reaped  no  firdt  Doiibtite8s  Ae  (fiffbsioa 
of  knowledge  was  gradually  imdermimng  previlai& 
superstitions';  doubtiess  in  many  hearts  the  troth  vas 
lodged  and  was  slowly  germinating.  The  king  bai 
declared  that  any  one  who  chose  was  at  libeity  to  pnr 
I  fess  Christianity;  but  no  one  had  yet  done  sa    In  IS^ 
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the  mission  sufttaiaed  a  1>eavy  discoara^BQieiit,  in  the 
death  of  itxiama.  He  had  lived  and  died  a  heathen. 
He  wu  sensual  and  cruel ;  bat  his  penoaal  influence 
liad  smoothed  the  way  of  the  missiooariee.  When  the 
idoi-ieepera  oomplained  that  the  spread  of  Gbiiatian 
education  waa  leading  many  to  disrespect  the  idols,  he 
stood  finn  to  his  paipose  and  piotected  the  missionaiies 
in  their  benevoleni  laboacs.  The  aoceuion  of  Banava- 
loaa,  one  of  Radanur's  wives,  boded  no  good  to  the  Chris- 
tian cause.  She  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  idols  of  her 
coantiy  and  the  traditions  of  her  anoestry,  and  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  diviness.  On  the  day 
of  her  coronation,  the  national  idob  occapied  a  conspicu- 
ous places  and  received  all  due  honour.  Taking  two  of 
them  in  her  hands,  she  said, ''  I  have  received  you  fxem 
my  ancestors :  I  put  my  trust  in  you;  therefore  support 
me."  All  that  this  implied  became  manifest  afterwards ; 
but  for  a  little  longer  the  work  must  go  on  in  compara- 
tirepeaoa 

All  meetii^  for  teaching  and  preaching  were  pro- 
hibited dnring  the  six  months  of  moumiiig  that  followed 
the  death  of  the  king;  for,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  idleness  was  enforced  upon  the  people  on 
soch  oceauons.    At  its  ck)se,  pennisaion  was  given  to 
the  missionaries  to  resnme  their  labouzs,    A  check  waa, 
botvever,  experienced  at  the  very  outset  \  for  no  sooner 
were  the  schools  a^Etin  fuUy  organized,  than  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  teachers  and  mtxn  advanced  pupils  were 
drafted  into  the  army.    The  immediate  effect  was  that 
the  parents,  suspecting  the  designs  of  government  in 
encouraging  education,  refased  to  allow  their  children 
to  attend.    This  feeliqg  wore  off,  in  some  measore,  and 
a  great  point  was  gained  when  the  queen  gave  permission 
to  any  one  who  wished  it  to  be  baptized.    Accordingly, 
the  devoted  misdonaries  had  the  joy  of  gathering  the 
first-&uits  of  their  labours,  when,  in  May  1891,  twenty 
openly  professed  theur  faith  in  Christ  by  baptism,  and 
when,  in  August  following,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  cele^ 
br&ted  for  the  first  time  among  native  Christiansi   Meanr 
while  the  interest  in  divine  things  was  deepening  and 
extending,  many  of  all  nmks  were  earnestly  seekii^ 
after  the  truth,  and  evidence  was  not  wanting  that  some 
had  experienced  its  transforming  power.    It  was  a  season 
of  much  gladness  to  God's  faithful  servants ;  the  seed 
long  sown  in  faith  was  now  springing  up.  But  they  could 
only  rejoice  with  trembMng;  lor  the  queen's  deep  dislike 
to  Chriatianify  was  weQ  known,  and  soon  became  too 
manifesto    It  was  from  no  finendly  or  tolerant  spirit  that 
they  were  permitted  to  prosecute  their  work,  but  because 
their  educational  labours  were  useful  to  the  goTemment 
—their  aehooh  furnished  better  qualified  officers  for  the 
army,  and  the  artizana  were  doing  good  service  to  the 
country.     So  k>^g  as  a  senae  ef  these  benefits  held  her 
fanatical  tendencies  in  check,  it  was  w^ ;  but  the  time 
was  approaching  when  her  deep  hatred  of  the  gospel, 
her  narrow,  bigoted  heathenism,  would  overleap  all  such 
barriers,  and  reveal  itself  in  the  persecution  of  the  saints. 
In  1S34,  a  first  step  was  taken  with  the  view  of  checking 


the  progresa  of  Christianity,  by  prohibiting  any  of  the 
pupils  in  the  missionHBcbools  to  be  baptized  and  to  re- 
oeive  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  soon  after,  this  prohibition 
was. extended  to  the  whole  people.  The  opposition  of 
the  aathonties  seemed  however,  only  to  stimulate  the 
desire  lor  Christian  instruction,  and  converts  were  multi- 
plied, though  they  were  not  allowed  openly  to  profess 
their  fsith.  Many  Christians  had  been  sent  into  tlie 
army :  their  steadfastness  was  shown  in  refusing  to  be 
crinkled  with  sacred  water,  and  to  take  part  in  idolatroue 
sacrificea,  and  for  this  they  were  ordered  to  occupy  the 
most  dangeroua  position  in  battle.  They  proved  their 
devoted  zeal  in  seeking  to  instruct  their  comrades  in  the 
truth;  and  many  of  them,  returning  from  the  war,  brought 
to  the  missionaries  those  whom  they  had  been  iostru- 
menUl  in  interesting  in  ChristiaDsty.  Many  remarkable 
instances  of  conversion  ghiddened  the  heart  of  Christ's 
servants,  and  among  these  was  the  case  of  a  once  famous 
diviner,  who  became  a  devoted  servant  of  Christ  and  a 
noble  witness  for  the  truth.  Private  meetings  for  prayer, 
reeding,  and  oonversation  were  held  by  the  natives 
themselves ;  the  pleaching  of  the  cross  continued  with 
growing  interest  and  power;  members  of  the  government 
and  connections  of  the  royal  family,  as  well  aa  labourers, 
soldiers,  and  slaves,  were  added  to  the  faith.  The  spirit 
in  wUch  they  devoted  themselves  to  Chriat^  is  revealed 
in  the  words  of  one  who  thus  wrote :  *'  I  desire  to  devote 
myself  both  soul  and  bo4y  to  Jesus,  that  I  may  serve 
Mm  in  all  things^  acoonting  to  his  will;  and  I  pray  God, 
in  thus  giving  myself  to  Jaus,  to  assist  me  by  his  Holy 
Spirit^  that  I  may  love  Jesaa  with  all  my  heart,  my 
spirit,  and  my  strength,  that  I  may  serve  Jesus,  even 
until  I  die.'*  Discouragements  increased ;  annoyances 
beset  the  Christians  in  common  life ;  any  leaning  towards 
the  gospel  was  a  barrier  to  promotion  in  the  army;  slaves 
were  forbidden  to  be  taught;  and  a  master  who  permitted 
his  slave  to  be  baptized  was  condemned  to  bondage. 
Nevertheless  the  Word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied. 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  183i,  the  mission  was  Ueesed 
with  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  It  was  a  time  of 
much  fervent  prayer  and  deep  rel^us  earnestness.  In 
the  capital,  in  adjacent  villages,  and  in  plaoea  sixty  and 
a  hundred  miles  distant,  waa  this  spiritoal  awakening 
experienced,  and  the  power  of  God  revealed.  He  was 
preparing  his  people  for  the  hoar  of  sore  trial  dose  at 
hand. 

All  this  could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  keener  hatred 
of  the  bigoted  heathen}  and  especially  of  the  idol-keepen^ 
most  deeply  interested  in  uphddkig  aofiienl  nsi^geiL 
Their  craft  was  in  danger,  and  they  em^yed  eveQr 
means  likely  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the  queen.  Spies 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Christiana ;  the  i^saahing 
of  the  missionaries  and  ef  thehr  native  sflsitrtsBts  wae 
represented  as  se£tioos«  A  paper  waa  laid  beine  the 
queen,  in  which,  after  atating  that  tiie  preachers  urgiBd 
all  present  to  serve  Jehovah  and  Jesas  Christ  (whom 
these  heathen  rqgasded  as  the  iUostrioua  ancestors  of 
the  English,  and  therefore  rivals  of  the  queen  and  her 
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aneeston),  that  these  meetings  were  osiried  on  bjr 
Blares,  that  they  were  held  doring  the  Digbt  and  witb- 
out  the  permission  of  the  queen,  it  was,  added,  **  We 
fear  that  these  people,  who  have  become  so  friendly 
with  the  English,  will  attempt  to  tnmsliBr  the  kingdom 
of  the  qaeen  to  them."  Thus  they  songht  to  have 
Christianity  regarded  both  as  a  political  danger  and  a 
religions  offence.  Having  by  private  means  obtained  a 
list  of  the  places  of  meeting  aivl  the  names  of  the 
baptized,  the  qneen  was  aatonished  and  enraged  at 
their  number,  and  solemnly  declared  that  she  would 
stop  their  progress  by  shedding  blood.  She  sent  a 
letter  to  the  missionaries,  declaring  her  purpose  to 
maintain  the  customs  of  her  ancestors,  forbidding  all 
Christian  teaching  and  baptism,  permitting  only  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Their  appeal  for  the 
continuance  of  past  privileges  was  disregarded.  A 
public  assembly  was  summoned  for  the  1st  of  March 
1835;  the  queen's  message  was  deliveied,  and  it 
uttered  no  uncertain  sound.  All  who  xttfused  homage 
to  the  idols  were  pronounced  criminals;  preaching, 
baptism,  the  formation  of  Christian  societies,  places  of 
worship,  and  the  observance  of  the  SabbaUi,  were 
declared  to  be  unlawful  Those  who  were  guilty  of 
attending  to  these  things  were  required  to  come  for- 
ward and  accuse  themselves  within  a  month,  under  the 
penalty  of  death  for  disobedience.  Afterwards,  the  time 
allowed  for  self-accusation  was  reduced  to  one  week. 
Her  purpose  was  not  to  be  shaken;  and  could  she  have 
thoroughly  carried  it  out,  Christianity  would  have  dis- 
appeared.  This  blow  was  not  quite  unexpected,  but 
its  severity  produced  wide-spread  consternation;  for 
there  were  few  families  in  and  around  the  capital  that 
were  not  connected,  more  or  less  closely,  with  some 
who  came  within  the  scope  of  this  terrible  decree.  The 
enemies  of  the  truth,  professing  not  to  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  Christians,  anticipated  an  almost 
universal  aposta^ ;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 
No  doubt  some  who  had  associated  with  the  Christians 
fell  away,  but  the  great  majority  abode  steadfast  in  the 
faith.  Many  refused  self-accusation ;  but  great  num- 
bers fearlessly  confessed  Christ,  at  the  same  time  dechur- 
ing  their  continued  alliance  to  the  queen.  This  was 
but  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  They  were  fiorbidden  to 
resort  to  the  missionaries,  yet  many  secretly  sought 
their  counsel ;  prayer  was  prohibited,  yet  never  was  it 
more  fervently  and  abundantly  offered;  and  secret  meet- 
ings were  held  for  Christian  fellowship  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  gathering  storm  drove 
them  to  seek  closer  communion  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  exalted  Head. 

During  fifteen  years  had  the  missionaries  and  their 
assistants  been  permitted  to  devote  their  whole  energy 
to  this  noble  work.  Eleven  years  had  elapsed  before 
any  of  the  natives  avowed  their  faith  in  Christ ;  but 
the  remaining  four  had  been  a  period  of  joyful  ingather- 
ing. Hundreds,  it  b  beUeved,  jof  all  ranks,  now  lejoiced 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  though  imperfectly 


instmcted,  manifested  ia  no  aoiall  measoie  the  gpseei 
of  the  Christian  ohancteb     They  were  gisaenUj  a 
humble,  ]»ayerful  pec^iley  greatiy  deUghtiog  in  tiie 
Word ;  and  the  heart  of  their  teacfaev  was  lejoieedby 
their  consisteRi  oonduet,  and  by  their  aeil  &c  the 
Saviour'a  cause.     Ere  the  mission  was  emnpletely 
broken  up,  it  was  an  unspeakable  satisfaftiiwi  to  tbe 
missionaries  to  be  ahle  to  leave  behind  them  a  tnoilt- 
tipn  of  the  entire  Scriptures  into  the  native  Isagnige. 
Thousanda  of  oopiea  of  the  New  Testament  sad  of 
separate  gospe)a»  as  well  as  other  retigioos  books,  had 
been  printed  and  dtstributed,  and  proved  of  inoskalable 
service  during  the  dark  period  that  followed*  Nowtb^ 
were  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  nnirpeakahlf  sdfan- 
tagje  resulting  from  their  eariy  edmcationsl  Isboon. 
Somewhere  about  thirfy  thousand  of  the  Mslsgs^  had 
learned  to  read,  and  to  them  the  printed  books  van 
available,  and  among  them  many  converts  were  sasds  to 
Christ  by  means  of  the  Word  simply,  when  bo  ausnooary 
was  near.   Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Christisiuty 
had  spread  may  be  gathered  from  the  &et  tha^  after 
the  self-accusation  ei^oined  by  the  queen,  aboet  to 
hundred  officers  in  the  army  were  reduced  in  nuik,  and 
two  thousand  of  oUier  classes  were  fined.    The  fpwen, 
having  prevented  some  new  missumadea  from  gnag  to 
the  capital,  those  already  there,  being  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  people,  felt  that  Ux  the  tioe  their 
work  was  done ;  the  whole  machinery  of  the  miana 
waaatastaod-atilL  Accordinglyiinl83&,Bemeoftbeio, 
accompanied  by  the  English  artizana,  who  refused  to 
remain  behind  though  invited  to  do  so^  left  the  cooati;, 
and  the  others  followed  in  1836^  leaving  the  isfaot 
Church  in  a  very  cri^cal  position.     The  fotare  vas 
dark  and  threatening ;  but  the  strong  oonvictioo  r- 
mained  that  the  same  Divine  Spirit  who  bad  led  them 
to  Christ  would  not  forsake  them  when  called  to  softer 
for  Christ    In  this  they  were  not  disappointed.  Asd 
so  closes  the  first  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Msdar 
gascar  mission. 

Dark,  indeed,  were  the  years  that  folkiwed;  aevoe 
beyond  anticipation  were  the  trials  to  which  the  native 
Christians  were  exposed,  brightened  oevertheleH  bj  Um 
most  remarkable  instances  of  stesdfast  frutb,  patient  eo- 
dorance^  and  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that 
modem  times  can  furnish.  It  is  the  mariyr^age  f^  ^ 
Malagasy  Church,  and  extended  over  the  k>ng  period 
of  twenty-five  yeank  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  lasxt 
than  a  brief  outline  of  this  interesting  epodi.  Bestnunt 
had  been  laid  on  the  Christiana  before  the  departoie  i< 
the  missionaries.  They  were  forbidden  to  meet  tosetfaer 
for  worship,  to  pray  or  to  observe  the  Ssbbath^  and  ven 
ordered  to  deliver  up, all  Christian  hooka.  Tery  aooo 
after,  more  active  persecution  began,  «Dd  o(|ntioQftl 
with  intervals  of  comparative  peace,  till  th^death  of  the 
queen.  Possessed  of  a  strong  will,  but  narrow  and  supv- 
atitious  in  a  high  degree,  her  settled  purpose  was  uttedj 
to  exterminate  Christiaoity.  In  pzosocataqg  this  ead 
she  was  reckless  of  human  life;  and  thia,  toother  vi^ 
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her  nmiiy  Iran  igaiiifst  bostife  tribes,  made  her  itigb  6iie 
loDg  series  of  cruel  fttrodtiee;     Thongh  the  Cfhristiane 
weie  aerer  qfcdte  £ree  from  Mmoysnce,  repeatedly  the 
ikudes  ef  -peieectition  '  raged  with  peeulikr  tiolcttce. 
Pifeeted  ttt  ifet  against  ittdhrldaals  of  high  rank,  those 
ID  the  haitttflest  position  were  not  more-safb.'  Among 
those  ^howm  fiist  sflrrested  wai  ^  yetmg  woman  naibed 
Rasalaffia,  who  was  honoured  to  he  the  first-martyr  for 
the  cause  (^  Christ  in  Madagascar.    On  the  morning  of 
ber  execution,  passing,  hearily^roned,  the  chapel  in 
which  she  was  baptized,  she  exdaimed,  ''There  I  heard 
the  it^s  of  the  Sanoer ! "    She'  was  speared  to  death 
whiie  in  the  aet  of- prayer.    Amazed  at  the  cialm  and 
joyftil  manner  in  which  she  met  death,  so  diffi^rsnt  from 
the  experience  of  heathens,  the  executioner  repeatedly 
exdaiBied,  "  There  is  some  charm  in  the  reli^on  of  the 
^ite  people  which  takes  away  the  fear  of  death." 
Torture  was  fteely  appKed  to  other  Christians  in  order 
to  extort  from  them  the  names  of  their  companiona 
Being  mostly  known  to  the  antborities,  and  liable  to 
arrest  at  any  moment^  some  of  them  fled  to  the  wilder 
j'srts  <rf  the  country,  where  they  were  reduced  to  great 
etrmts.    A  few,  after  enduring  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships, eontrited  to  escape  from  the'  islaiid,  and  uHi* 
mately  reached  England,  where  their  presence  excited 
no  littie  interest     Many  of  their  companions,  less 
fortnnate,  were  condemned  to  Tarions  forms  of  punish- 
ment   A  few  were  put  to  death;  some  were  deprived  of 
rank  and  honours ;  about  two  fanndred  were  reduced  to 
perpetual  slavery,  and  others  sent  into  the  most  nn- 
iiealtby  parts  of  the  country,  there  to  die  of  the  slow 
poison  of  file  marsb-ftver.    Tet,  tbougb'  tbuff  featftdly 
harassed,  tbey  contrived  to  meet  together  in  secret  on 
some  moonti^top  or  in  some  dismal  cave,  thereto  read, 
and  pray,  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  faith.    Some* 
times  they  vronld  travel  tfventy  miles  to  enjoy  such  a 
meeting.    Wben  bunted  from  place  to  place,  they  were 
o^n  iBfreafaed  by  meetbg  with  brethren  in  Christ 
where  none  were  known  to  exist.    In  scattered  villages, 
far  removed  from  the  capita,  and  in  solitaiy  dwellfaigs, 
they  were  ireloomed  and  aided  by  Christ's  hidden  ones; 
and  sneh  unexpected  fellowsbip  was  like  streams  in  the 
desert  to  tfiose  weary  wanderers.    Sometimes  a  recog- 
nition vould  be  effected  by  repeating  the  "words  r  •*  If  I 
dedare  it  unto  tbee,  wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me  to 
death  I"  (Jer.  xxxviii  15);  to  which  the  answ^  would  be 
given  in  th«  foflowing  verse :  ''As  the  Lord  liveth,  that 
made  us  this  soul,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death,  neither 
will  I  grre  thee  into  tbe  bands  of  those  men  who  seek  thy. 
life.**     The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
some  of  Hie  persecuted  saints  to  Mr.  Johns,  a  yeaf  after 
his  derpt^rtarty  shows  tbe  admirable  spirit  in  which  they 
bore  their  trials;^^  It  is  thought  that  we  shall  certainly 
forget  the  Word  of  Ood,  now  that  we  have  no  teachers. 
Tlie  queen  does  not  know  that  the  best  Teacher  of  all, 
the  H  oly  l^irit,  is  still  with  us.    We  wi!l  go  forward  m 
the  strength  of  the  Lord.    We  hax'O  opportunities  of 
meeting  on  the  mountains  to  sing  and  pray  on  the 
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Sabbath.  We  baVe  also  three  tieirices  during  the  week 
inthe  capital  after  sunset  Ourmeetiogs  are  large,  through 
the  dilig^ce  Of  the  disoiples  in  cotaversation,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  All  the  Christians  here  are  teaching 
others  to  read :  there  are  ten  learning  with  one  friend, 
six  with  another,  four  with  another;  and  the  number  is 
toereastog.  How  much  does  the  compassion  of  the 
Saviour  console  uis  now !  We  are  filled  with  wonder  at 
the  work  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  for  it  is  he  who  thus  per- 
suades us  to  increase  in  love.  The  Word  is  indeed  true 
that  says,  *  I  wiM  send  you  tbe  Comforter.  It  is  ex- 
pedient for  you  that  I  go  away.'  Precious  to  us  now  is 
JeSus;  be  is  our  rock,  our  shield,  our  hope,  and  our  life." 
With  this  before  us,  who  wonders  that,  despite  all  the 
wrath  of  the  enemy,  the  saints  grew  in  numbers  and  in 
grace?  Each  Christian  was  a  missionary;  even  the 
soldiers,  amid  the  harassments  of  war,  sought  to  win 
new  adherents  to  Christ,  abd  the  scattered  military 
stations  became  centres  of  light  and  of  blessisg. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Johns  made  a  secret  visit  to  the  capital, 
and  was  eye-witness  of  the  snfibrings  and  noble  self- 
denial  of  the  Christians.  A  company  of  these  had 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  coast,  but  were  recaptured  and 
brought  back  to  the  capital  Their  only  crime  was 
reading  tbe  Scriptures  and  praying.  Nine  of  them 
suffered  martyrdom,  and  many  more  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  The  martyrs  bore  themselves  with  rare 
Christian  fortitude;  and  the  impression  made  upon 
the  people,  alike  by  their  life  and  their  death,  was 
altogether  favourable  to  Christianity.  Silently  but 
surely  ideiatry  wasiosiug  its  hold;  and,  by  the  very 
means  employed  to  extinguisH  the  gospel,  the  way  was 
being  prepared  for  its  triumph.  The  condition  of  the 
Christians  was  indeed  at  this  time  most  desolate  and 
disheartening.  The  strictest  orders  were  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  search  out  the  praying  people ;  and  as  the 
persecutors  became  better  acquainted  with  their  habits 
and  hidhig-places,  concealment  was  less  easily  effected. 
Those  who  fled  to  the  woods  and  deserts  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  or  of  being  seized  by  bands  of  armed 
robbers,  who  had  greatly  increased  under  the  tyrannic;d 
government  of  the  queen.  The  order  given  to  the 
soldiers  was  to  bind,  hand  and  foot,  any  Christians  whom 
they  might  find,  to  dig  a  pit  on  the  spot,  hurl  them 
bead  foremost  into  it,  and  pour  boiling  water  upon 
them  trtt  they  ceased  to  Hve ;  then  to  fill  up  the  pit 
with  earth,  and  continue  their  search  for  others.  This 
barbarity  was  perpetrated  under  the  pretence  that  the 
victims  could  not  have  escaped  so  often  hod  they  not 
possessed  some  powerfol  charm,  which  might  be  exer- 
cised for  evil  on  others,  and  which  rendered  it  dangerous 
to  brin^  them'  to  the  capital  for  trial  Thus,  in  jeopardy 
every  hour,  hunted  like  wild  beasts  upon  the  mountains, 
their  faith,  charity,  and  patience  were  wonderful ;  yet 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
their  meeting-places  were  less  numerous,  and  the 
attendance  smaller.  Stillj  their  love  to  Christ  con- 
strained them  to  undergo  almost  any  risk,  that  they 
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might  make  known  his  name.  Tke  Ohrifltums  of 
y  om'zongo  heaadng  that  the  Sakalava  chiefs  in  the  west 
<irere  willing  to  receive  teachers,  two  of  their  number 
^ent  to  visit  them.  They  were  captured  on  their 
return,  taken  to  the  capital,  tortured,  condemned,  and 
aent  to  their  own  village  for  execution.  Their  last 
message  was,  "Farewell,  beloved  brethren;  Qod  will 
cause  us  this  day  to  meet  with  him  in  paradiae." 
Their  heads  were  stuck  on  poles,  doubtless  with  the  de- 
sign of  deterring  others  from  following  similar  courses, 
but  with  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the 
faith  and  patience  of  these  first  martyrs  of  Yonizongo. 

It  must  have  filled  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  with  a 
strange  joy,  to  find  thaty  even  in  darkest  times,  the 
power  of  the  gospel  was  magnified  by  frequent  accessions 
from  the  heathen.  Chains  and  torture,  slavery  and 
death,  did  not  deter  from  embracing  the  word  of  salva- 
tion. Not  only  the  poor,  but  nobles  and  princes,  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christy  and  associated  with 
them  in  worship  ;  even  the  queen's  only  son  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  them.  To  him  the  Ohris^ 
tians  owed  much  in  years  to  come ;  he  administered 
help,  he  shielded  from  danger,  and  used  his  infinence, 
often  successfully,  to  mitigate  the  wrath  of  the  queen, 
and  secure  some  leniency  towards  the  sufferers.  When 
the  leaders  of  the  heathen  party  complained  of  this,  she 
excused  him  by  saying,  **  He  is  young,  and  he  is  my  only 
son."  What  a  contrast  to  our  easy  enjoyment  of  Sabbath 
privileges,  and  how  like  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to 
the  bitter  experience  of  our  persecuted  ancestors,  is  the 
following  account  of  the  toil  and  risk  cheerfully  endured 
to  enjoy  Chiistian  fellowship  :  ''  We  always  go  to  some 


hill  or  valley  f$x  away.  We  leave  home  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  on  Sunday  meet  together  and  offer  onr  worship 
to  the  Lord.  It  is  only  the  men  who  can  thus  go  to  a 
distance,  and  this  makes  us  fed  on  account  of  the 
sorrow  of  tiiose  who  cannot  go.  SUll,  we  do  not  funt. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  safis,  for  Qod  has  luddeo  os 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wings ;  for  though  many  hear 
about  us  and  see  us,  they  say,  *  These  people  pray/  and 
do  not  inform  against  us,  but  compassionate  ua.** 
Cheered  by  a  temporary  lull  in  the  storm,  the  Chris- 
tians became  more  active  and  bold.  Larger  audiences 
assembled,  and  hundreds  more  adopted  the  Christian 
£utlL  Prominent  among  the  oonverts  at  this  time  was 
JPrince  Bamonja^  a  nq^hew  of  the  late  king,  and  whose 
brother  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  heathen 
party.  A  man  of  high  character  and  deep  piety^  he 
proved  an  important  accession  to  the  £uthfiil,  and 
suffered  much  for  the  truth.  A  common  zeal  animated 
all ;  soldiers  in  the  camp,  labourers  in  the  fidd,  and 
prisoners  in  chains,  were  alike  hdpers  in  the  great 
work.  The  greatest  want  was  books.  Truly  the  Word 
of  Gfod  was  precious  in  those  days ;  diligently  they 
copied  it  out,  and  carefully  repaired  the  portions  that 
yet  remained  among  them.  ^  I  brought  home,**  says 
Kr.  Ellis, "  no  memorials  of  the  posecntions  in  Mada- 
gascar more  deeply  affecting  than  some  of  these  frag- 
ments of  Scripture^  worn,  rent,  fragUe,  and  amled  by 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  or  the  smoke  of  the  thatch,  at 
times  when  they  had  been  concealed ;  yet  most  care- 
fully mended  by  drawing  the  rent  pages  together  with 
fibres  of  bark,  or  having  the  margins  of  the  leav» 
covered  over  with  stronger  pi^Kr."  x.  a. 


XI.-CALV1H   PITBLISHES   THE   "IHSTITITTES." 

BT  THS  BSV.  J.  A.  WYLZB,  IX-D. 

-Courage  of  the  marttfri—Francii  L  again  turns  to  the  ProUMtante  of  Oermanp—Bie  nUierable  end—B^am—Slra^bmrgh— 
Calvin  goea  thither—MeeU  Bueer,  BecKo,  Jdc-^Tketr  namom  vUm-^Caltin  goes  t^  Batk-^Poeitiim  ^  Bmde  Inter- 
vieu)  between  Caitfin  and  JSraimm^l%e  great  echolar  getting  M^^The  Pope  courting  him—Eraemue  lotAiKg  badb, 
Calvin  looking  fortpard— Catherine  Klein—  What  led  Calvin  to  write  the  "InslittUea  "—Grandeur  of  (he  work— Its  urnee 
to  the  Jt^ormation — Calvin  now  the  recognized  chief  of  the  movement. 


[£  described  in  our  last  chapter  the 
explosion  ivliich  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  the  maaifeeto  against  the 
Mass,  written  by  the  impetuous 
Farel.  In  one  and  the  same  night  it  vas 
placarded  over  the  greater  part  of  France^  and 
tvben  the  morning  broke,  and  men  came  forth 
and  read  it^  there  was  consternation  and  anger  all 
throughout  the  kingdom.  It  proclaimed  only 
the  truth ;  but  it  came  before  its  time.     It  was 


a  bolt  flung  at  the  Mass  and  its  beUevers,  wkdchf 
failing  to  crush  them,  roused  them  into  faiy. 
The  throne  and  the  whole  kingdoni  had  been 
polluted ;  the  most  holy  Sacrament  UaqiheBied ; 
the  land  was  in  danger  of  being  smitten  with 
terrible  woes ;  and  a  public  atonement  was  decned 
for  the  public  offence  which  had  been  offaed 
Not  otherwise  did  the  king  think  Goold 
France  escape  the  wrath  of  the  Most  W^^ 
The  terrible  rites  of  the  day  of  ezpiafeioa  we  have 
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already  chronicled.     With  the  l^ht  of  the  tapers 

carried  by  the  penitents  in  the  long  procession 

which  swept  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  on 

that  day,  there  mingled  the  lurid  glare  of  the 

fires  in  which  the  LuUi^ans  were  burned.     With 

the  loud   chant   of  the  priests  and  choristers^ 

there  arose  the  cries  and  tears  of  the  victims 

No!  it  was  not  so.     These  noble  men  uttered 

no  ciy,  they  shed  no  tear — that  were  a  weakness^ 

they  felfc^  which  would  have  stained  the  glory  of 

their  sacrifice.    They  stood  with  majestic  mien 

at  the  stake,  and  looked  with  calmness  on  the 

flames.     The  sacrifice  of  old,  when  led  to  the 

altar,  was  crowned  with  garlands.     So  with  these 

martyrs.     They  came  to  the  altar  to  offer  up 

their  lives  crowned  with  garlands  of  joy  and 

praise.     Their  faith,  their  courage,  their  reliance 

on  Qod  when  suffering  in  his  cause,  their  vivid 

anticipations  of  future  glory,  were  the  white  robes 

in  which   they  dressed  themselves  when  they 

ascended    the  altar  to  die.      France  will   not 

always  be  ignorant  of  her  true  heroes. 

Francis  had  hardly  concluded  this  penitential 

procession,   with    its    horrible  accompaniments^ 

designed    to  wash    out    the    defilement  which 

Lutheranism  had  brought  upon  his  kingdom, 

when  he  again  attempted  to  resume  negotiations 

with   the   Lutherans    of   Qermany.      Those  to 

whom  be  held  out  the  hand  of  friendship  not 

unnaturally  demanded  of  him  an  explanation  of 

his  extraordinary  conduct.    Why  should  he  be  so 

<inxious  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Protestants  of 

Germany  when  he  was  burning  the  Protestants 

of  France?     Was  the  Reformation  true  in  the 

one  country,  and  was  Rome  true  in  the  other  1 

This  man  of  hypocrisy  and  blood  was  ready  with 

his  excuse ;  but  the  excuse  is  one  of  old  standing. 

These  men,  he  sud,  were  not  put  to  death  for 

religion  ;  they  had  been  guilty  of  political  crimes 

— ^they  bad  committed  sedition.     This  has  been 

the  persecutor's  plea  in  every  age.     Those  whom 

he  has  put  to  death  for  conscience'  sake,  he  has 

indicted  aa  rebels  against  civil  government    The 

holocaust  of  the  Jewish  race  under  Ahasuerus, 

which  was  meant  to  appease  the  wounded  pride 

of  an  ambitious  courtier,  was  to  be  justified  on 

this  ^ound, — ''They  are  the  king's  enemies.'' 

When  it  was  sought  to  open  a  way  for  Popery 

and  arbitrary  govemihent  in  our  own  country  in 


the  days  of  Charles  IL,  our  feithers  were  beheaded 
on  scaffolds  and  shot  on  moors  on  the  allegation 
that  they  were  rebels.  Was  it  likely  that  the 
honest  trader  Du  Bourg  would  engage  iu  a  trea- 
sonable plot,  or  that  the  throne  of  France  could 
be  in  serious  danger  from  the  poor  paralytic 
Bartholomew  Milon  9  But  it  suited  Francis  I.  to 
think  so.  And  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
the  wretched  pretext  would  not  be  seen  through 
by  the  Protestants  of  Germany ;  for  he  made  an 
earnest  effort  to  induce  Melancthon  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  take  up  his  abode  in  a  city  on  whose 
streets  might  yet  be  seen  the  ashes  of  the  fires  in 
which  his  brethren  had  been  burned,  and  aid  in 
the  discussions  going  on  in  the  Louvre,  which 
had  iof  their  object  Uie  union  of  Christendom. 
All  the  cunning  devices  of  the  monarch,  wise  as 
he  doubtless  deemed  them,  stood  him  in  no  stead 
in  the  end.  The  German  Protestants  shrunk 
back,  and  refused  to  grasp  a  hand  which  they 
saw  to  be  red  with  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 
On  every  side  his  friends  fell  away  from  him. 
Desolation  gathered  round  the  throne  of  the  man 
who  had  opened  the  flood-gates  of  persecution. 
The  Pope  deceived  him.  The  three  Italian 
duchies  which  he  had  bargained  for  when  he 
married  his  second  son  into  the  house  of  the 
Medici  he  never  obtained.  The  crafty  Clement, 
when  Francis  pressed  him,  always  found  an 
excuse  for  putting  off  implementing  the  bargain. 
Henry  of  England  turned  coldly  away  firom  him. 
His  ficst-bom,  the  heir  of  his  throne,  went  to  the 
grave  before  him.  The  Duchess  de  Etampes, 
who  supplanted  the  queen  in  his  affections,  even 
she  intrigued  against  him,  and  filled  his  palace 
with  fjGbction  and  discord.  The  monks,  whom  he 
secretly  disliked  and  contemned,  daOy  acquired 
greater  mastery  over  him.  The  learned  men  who 
had  shed  a  lustre  upon  his  court  ceased  to  be 
seen  around  him.  He  was  stricken  with  his  last 
illness  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-three ; 
and  feeling  the  hand  of  Death  upon  him,  he  re- 
pented, when  too  late,  of  the  blood  he  had  shed. 
The  stakes  he  had  planted  rose  up  before  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  denounced  with  his  dying 
breath  the  men  whose  evil  counsels  had  led  him 
into  this  career  of  crime :  the  deed  had  been 
done,  and  must  be  reckoned  for  at  that  great 
tribunal  before  which   he  was  about  to  appeac 
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His  remorse  deepened  into  honor  aa  his  lifit 
moments  drew  on.  Thus  died  Francis  I.,  whose 
opening  career  had  been  so  fall  of  piomise.  Iti 
him  we  behold  a  prince  of  fine  talents,  of  culti- 
vated tastes,  the  patron  of  letters,  the  friend  of 
learned  men,  and  under  whom  France  might  have 
risen  to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity  and  g^ry 
than  she  had  known  in  any  previous  rei^ ;  but 
who,  turning  aside  into  the  path  of  the  persecutoix 
covered  his  name  with  infamy,  filled  his  kingdom 
with  calamity,  and  went  down  into  the  grave, 
unhonoured  and  unlamented,  with  disaster  brood- 
ing over  his  house,  and  civil  war  lowering  over 
France.  ^  Bloody  and  deceitful  men  shall  not 
live  out  half  their  days." 

We  have  anticipated  the  death  of  Francis  L, 
because,  having  now  cast  the  die,  and  sealed  the 
step  he  had  taken  with  an  awful  deed  of  blood, 
he  will  not  henceforward  come  often  before  us. 
His  sister,  Margaret  of  Yalois,  now  quitted  Paris, 
and  retired  to  her  own  kingdom  of  £6am.  Hope 
for  her  brother  she  could  no  longer  cherish. 
With  her  went  the  freedom  and  material  pros- 
perity which  had  taken  a  long  adieu  of  France, 
to  enrich  the  little  kingdom  over  which  she 
reigned.  The  persecuted  disciples  found  an 
asylum  in  B^am.  Under  the  tolerant  sway  of 
^largaret,  and  aided  by  the  virtues  of  the  refugees 
which  gathered  round  her,  things  began  to  wear  a 
new  face  in  the  little  state  of  the  B^mais.  The 
laws  were  reformed,  schools  were  opened,  many 
branches  of  industry  were  imported  and  veiy 
successfully  cultivated  ;  in  short,  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  that  remarkable  prosperity  which 
made  the  little  kingdom  in  the  I^renees  to  re- 
semble an  oasis  amid  the  desert  of  France  and 
Spain.  When  Margaret  went  to  her  grave,  in 
1549^  she  left  a  greater  to  succeed  her — her 
daughter  Jeanne  d'Albret,  one  of  the  most  iUos- 
trious  women  in  history. 

We  return  to  Calvin,  in  the  track  of  whose 
footsteps  it  is  that  we  trace  the  £^eat  movement 
of  the  period.  He  is  the  chief  figure  of  the  age. 
Charles  Y.  and  his  contemporary  kings  play  but 
a  secondary  part,  and  leave  behind  them  traces 
which  are  soon  efl&ced.  It  is  Calvin's  work  that 
endures  and  goes  forward  with  the  ages.  He 
was  living  very  privately  in  Paris,  afraid  to  let 
bis  voice  be  heard,  or  even  to  show  himself  in  the 


stveetsi  This  was  not  the  part  he  dbcse  to  aci 
His  spirit  was  weighed  down*;  and  bo  he  left 
Paris,  never  again  to  enter  within  its  walk 
Scarce  was  he  gone  when  the  storm  bunt:  thus 
did  Qod  preserve  the  man  who  was  to  be  tlie 
chief  restorer  of  the  gospel 

Quitting  Paris,  Calvin  set  out  in  the  directioo 
of  Germany,  and  in  due  course^  tiaveUing  oa 
horseback,  arrived  in  Btraabaig.  Recent  war  hu 
given  a  terrible  interest  to  this  dtgr :  it  was  even 
then  a  place  of  note,  thoagh  the  interest  which 
attached  to  it  was  of  a  difiefcmt  kind.  Its  name, 
which  signifies  ^'  the  city  of  the  highways,"  suffi- 
ciently indicates  its  position.  It  stood»  hke  a 
mailed  warrior,  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
roads  of  northern  Europe.  The  temtoiy  of  wkidi 
it  was  the  capital,  AJsaee,  was  neutral  groond ; 
and  as  its  independence  might  be  attacked,  Stras- 
burg  was  strongly  fwtified.  Kings,  as  they 
passed  by  on  their  errands  of  war,  whether  it 
was  an  irruption  from  the  west  into  Grermany,  or 
from  the  east  into  France,  had  first  to  ooaie  to 
terms  with  this  man  in  armour  who  was  posted 
right  in  their  path,  and  without  whose  leave  they 
could  not  advance.  It  stopped  monarchs  as  they 
were  rushing  at  one  another,  and.  afforded  them  a 
little  space,  if  haply  thdr  anger  might  cooL 

A  yet  more  friendly  office  did  it  diaehaige  to 
the  persecuted  children  of  the  £eforflwti<». 
Being  a  free  city,  it  offered  asylum  to  xefogees 
from  the  surrounding  countries.  Bucer,  and 
Capito,  and  Hedio,  and  other  evangelical  pa&tors 
of  less  note,  were  living  in  Strasboig  «t  the  time 
of  Calvin's  visit;  and  the  pleasure  of  seeuog 
them,  and  conversing  with  them,  and  of  learning 
the  gospel  more  perfectly  from  them,  as  he  lioped, 
had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  st^a  in  the 
direction  of  this  city. 

Calvin's  anticipatioxu^  however,  in  this  respect, 
were  not  fully  reaUzed.  He  enjoyed  the  aoeie^ 
of  these  men,  and  they  fredy  made  known  to  him 
their  sentiments  on  all  matters  appeitainiiig  to 
the  reformation  of  rcdigjion  j  but  he  leas  not  a 
little  disf^ppointed  in  them.  Their  vi0ws  of 
divine  truth  were  less  clear,  lioss  eon^rehenslTe^ 
and  less  decided  than  he  himself  had  already 
attained  ta  He  was  especially  gcieved  to  find 
their  scheme  of  Church  reform  so  nanoar  aad 
defective.    This  was  the  inevitable  conseqaeace 
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of  their  defecUve  views  6t  tratb.  Had  they 
known  the  goepei  better,  they  would  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  a  deeper  and  wider  refornuition 
— a  reformation  which  would  have  oomprehended 
all  tmtb,  and  by  conseqaence  ezdnded  all  error ; 
bnt  not  knowing  the  gospel  fully,  they  still 
talked  of  reconciling  the  Papacy  with  the  Re- 
formation, as  if  both  systems  oould  be  true; 
This,  in  the  judgment  of  Calvin,  was  to  nndo  the 
whole  work  whioh  had  already  been  aooomplished, 
and  to  settle  down  again  under  the  old  yoke. 

It  is  instructive  that  none  of  the  greater  minds 
of  the  ReformatioB  entertained  for  a  moment  the 
idea  that  the  Papacy  might  be  reformed  and  united 
with  the  Reformed  Church.  This  was  the  dream 
of  the  sec<md4ate  men.  It  arose  from  their  being 
unable  to  comprehend  either  the  system  of  Rome 
or  the  system  of  the  gospel  in  all  their  amplitude. 
Their  views  lacked  both  depth  and  breadth,  and 
hence  their  narrow  schemes  of  reform.  They 
had  not  the  penetration  to  perceive  that  the  two 
systems  are  in  both  their  origin  and  their  issues 
antagonistic,  that  they  are  separated  by  the  gulf 
that  divides  paganbm  from  Christianity — the 
worship  of  idols  from  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God.  Neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  ever  regarded 
the  project  of  combining  the  two  systems  as  other 
than  chimerical,  the  hallucination  of  men  who 
were  little  able  to  take  the  measure  of  either. 
Small  theologians,  like  little  statesmen,  are  much 
given  to  compromises  and  half-measures. 

Calvin  soon  grew  weary  of  communing  with 
little  men,  somewhat  vain  of  their  shallow  plans, 
which  would  only  at  the  best  have  patched  and 
soldered  a  hopelessly  rotten  system,  but  would 
not  have  reformed  either  Church  or  State ;  and  so, 
after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  Strasburg.  He  sought  a  retreat 
where  he  might  study  what  he  felt  must,  under 
the  Sforit^  be  his  great  instructor — ^the  Bible. 
The  impression  was  growing  upon  him  that  it 
was  not  from  others  that  he  was  to  learn  the 
divine  i^an:  he  must  search  it  out  for  himself  in 
the  holy  oracles;  he  must  go  aside  with  Qod, 
like  Moaea  in  the  Mounts  and  there  he  would  be 
shown  the  fashion  of  that  temple  which  he  was 
to  be  honoured  to  build  in  Christendom. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  on  which 
Strasbm^  is  situated,  Calvin  went  southwards  to 


Basle.  It  is  the  gate  of  Switsserland  as  one 
comes  from  Qermany.  The  Huguenot  traveller 
MissiOK,  who  visited  this  town  somewhat  more 
than  a  century  later,  says  of  it,  "The  largest, 
fairest,  richest  city  now  reckoned  to  be  in  all 
Switzerland.''  Its  situation  is  pleasant  and  some- 
what romantic.  Beneath  it  rolls  the  Rhine — here 
a  broad,  majestic  river.  Crowning  its  southern 
bank  are  the  buildings  of  the  city,  conspicuous 
among  which  are  the  fine  towers  of  the  minster. 
Looking  down  from  the  esplanade  of  the  cathe- 
dral, oue*s  eye  lights  on  the  waters  of  the  river, 
on  the  valleys  through  which  it  rolls,  so  fresh 
and  beautiful,  on  the  gentle  hills  of  the  Black 
Forest  beyond,  sprinkled  with  pines ;  while,  in 
the  south,  the  peaks  of  the  Jura  are  seen  peering 
over  the  landscape,  and  telling  the  traveller  that 
he  has  reached  the  threshold  of  a  region  of 
mountainous  grandeur.  Much  as  the  scene  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  tourist  of  to-day  must  it  have 
appeared  to  Calvin,  lliere  was  the  stream,  roll- 
ing its  milk-white  floods  to  the  sea ;  there  was 
the  long  wooden  bridge  which  crosses  the  Rhine ; 
there  was  the  crescent-like  line  of  buildings  drawn 
along  the  summit  of  the  opposite  bank ;  there 
were  the  emerald  valleys,  enclosing  the  town  with 
a  circlet  of  softest  green ;  there  were  the  sunny 
glades  and  the  tall  dark  pines  on  the  eastern  hills ; 
there  were  the  azure  tops  of  the  Jura  in  the  south  ;— 
a  scene  like  this,  mingling  quietude  and  sublimity, 
must  have  had  a  soothing  influence  on  a  mind 
like  Calvin's,  and  made  him  fain  to  turn  aside  for 
awhile  and  rest  Much  troubled  was  the  worid 
around — the  passions  of  men  were  raising  fright- 
ful tempests  in  it;  but  these  quiet  valleys  and 
those  distant  peaks  spoke  of  peace  and  calm,  and  so 
the  exile,  way-worn  and  with  heavy  heart — ^for  his 
brethren  were  being  led  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter— 
very  unobtrusively,  but  very  thankfully,  entered 
within  those  gates  to  which  Providence  had 
directed  his  steps,  and  where  he  was  to  compose 
what  the  historian  D'Anbign^  pronounces  '*  the 
finest  work  of  tiie  Reformation*' — a  work  which 
still  keeps  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  Reforma- 
tion literature — ^the  "  Institutes." 

On  his  way  from  Strasburg  to  Basle,  Calvin 
had  an  interview  with  a  very  remarkable  man. 
This  person,  to  whom  we  are  now  to  be  iutro> 
duced,  had  done  no  small  service  to  the  gospel  in 
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tbe  first  dajs  of  the  Kefonnation,  and  he  might 
have  done  ten  times  more  had  his  courage  been 
equal  to  his  genius,  and  his  piety  as  profound  as 
his  scholarship.  We  refer  to  Erasmits,  tbe  great 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Erasmus  w&s 
at  this  time  living  in  Friburg,  which  was  situated 
lower  on  the  Bhine  than  Ba^Tc,  althongh  he  came 
afterwards  to  reside  at  the  latter  place,  where  he 
kept  court  like  a  prince,  receiving  all  tbe  states- 
men and  scholars  who  chanced  to  visit  Basle. 
Erasmus  published  the  l^ew  Testament  in  Greek. 
This  formed  an  era  in  the  Reformation.  The 
learned  men  of  Europe  could  now  read  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  the  veiy  words  in 
which  the  inspired  writers  had  communicated 
them  to  the  world.  The  fountain  sealed  all 
throughout  the  dark  ages  was  thus  opened,  and 
tbe  impulse  given  hereby  to  tbe  cause  of  pure 
Christianity  can  well  be  conceived.  Erasmus 
saw  with  unfeigned  joy  the  darkness  passing 
away,  and  the  light  of  letters  breaking  over 
Europe.  He  bated  tbe  monks  with  his  whole 
soul,  and  lashed  their  ignorance  and  vice  in  many 
a  biting  satire.  The  great  scholar  was  now  get- 
ting old,  and  the  timidity  of  age  was  creeping 
over  him.  In  his  best  days  even,  he  had  not  been 
remarkable  for  courage,  and  now  he  was  less  care- 
ful to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  danger  than  ever. 
He  bad  hailed  the   Beformation  less  for  the 

• 

spiritual  blessings  it  brought  in  its  train  than  for 
the  literary  elegancies  and  social  ameliorations 
which  it  shed  around  it.  He  was  getting 
frightened  at  the  lengths  to  which  the  Beforma- 
tion was  going.  He  had  not  reckoned  on  such 
conflicts  and  overtumings  as  he  saw  around  him. 
The  loss  of  reputation  and  life  which  tbe  profes- 
sion of  the  Reformed  doctrines  often  involved 
was  not  at  all  to  his  taste.  Besides,  the  Pope, 
who  fully  understood  the  importance  of  enlisting 
his  pen  on  the  side  of  Rome  in  the  great  battle 
which  was  waxing  hotter  every  day,  had  been 
making  court  to  Erasmus,  and  flattering  his 
vanity  by  the  brilliant  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hai 
This,  however,  Erasmus  had  the  good  sense  to 
decline;  but  these  flatteries  had  left  him  not 
very  zealous  in  the  evangelical  cause,  if,  indeed, 
he  had  ever  been  so.  Could  the  conflict  have 
been  confined  to  the  schools,  could  it  have  been 
fought  out  with  tbe  pen,  and  nothing  more  serious 


lost  or  won  in  it  than  a  little  fiterary  reputation, 
Erasmus  would  have  oontiiiiied  to  lead  in  tke 
battle ;  but  when  he  saw  monar^s  girding  on  the 
sword,  nations  convulsed,  and  men  treading  the 
bitter  path  of  martyrdom,  it  required  a  deep^ 
sense  of  the  value  of  the  gospel  and  a  higher 
faith  in  G<m1  than,  we  fear,  Erasmus  possessed, 
to  remain  steadfast  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  state  of  mind  of  this  great  scholar 
when  Calvin  presented  himse^  at  Ins  door.  The 
greatest  scholar  and  the  greatest  theologian  of  the 
sixteenth  century  now  stand  face  to  facet  The 
one  the  personification  of  the  Eenaiuanee,  the 
other  of  a  yet  more  glorious  day.  The  one  had 
reached  his  limit,  and  further  he  oould  not  ga 
In  Erasmus,  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance  had 
already  begun  to  wane.  Where  Erasmus  stopped, 
there  Calvin  found  only  his  point  of  starting :  it 
was  the  future  on  which  his  eye  was  tnined;  the 
glory  which  lighted  up  his  &ce  was  that  of  a  day 
that  was  only  breaking.  Both  seemed  to  read 
instinctively  the  character  of  each  other.  Calvin 
freely  gave  vent  to  the  convictions  that  filled  his 
souL  Nothing,  he  believed,  but  a  radical  reform 
could  save  Christendom.  He  would  have  no 
bolstering  of  an  edifice  rotten  to  its  foundations. 
He  would  sweep  it  away,  and  go  to  the  quany  of 
the  Scriptures  for  stones  for  a  new  building. 
Erasmus  shrunk  back,  as  if  he  felt  the  toppling 
ruin  about  to  fall  upon  Imn.  "I  see  a  great 
tempest  about  to  arise  in  the  Church — against 
the  Church,"  exclaimed  the  scholar,  in  whose 
prophetic  ear  Calvin's  voice  sounded  like  the  first 
hoarse  notes  of  what  was  coming.  And  so  the 
interview  closed. 

There  were  distinguished  divines  and  famous 
printers  living  in  Basle  when  Calvin  came  to  it, 
but  he  did  not  mtke  the  acquaintance  of  any  of 
these  men.  That  would  not  have  suited  his  pur- 
pose. He  had  come  hither  unknown,  and  he 
wished  to  remain  unknown.  Crossing  the  wooden 
bridge,  and  ascending  the  acdivity  on  which  Basle 
is  built,  he  turned  into  one  of  the  back  streets  of 
the  place.  Here  there  lived  a  pious  woman,  in 
humble  condition,  Catherine  Klein  by  name,  and 
at  her  door  it  was  that  the  yonng  Reformer 
knocked.  In  this  house  he  lodged  all  the  time 
that  he  abode  in  Basle ;  and  under  the  humble 
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roof  of  thia  good  woman  did  Calvin  write  the 
firrt  onliline  of  his  immortal  work. 

Let  us  state  the  immediate  cauee  which  led 
Calvin  to  compose  and  publish  the  "  Institutes." 
Tidii^s  began  to  arrive  at  Basle  of  the  horriUe 
barbarities  which  the  King  of  France  was  inflict- 
ing upon  the  Protestants  of  Paris.  First  came 
news  of  the  individual  martyrdoms ;  by-^and-by 
came  the  more  horrifying  accounts  of  the  wholesale 
torturings  and  burnings  which  signalized  the  fatal 
21st  of  January.  These  tidings  plunged  Calvin 
into  the  deepest  sorrow.  He  could  well  and 
vividly  realize  these  awful  scenes.  He  had  but 
recently  trodden  the  very  streets  on  which  they 
were  enacted*  He  knew  the  m^i  who  had  endured 
these  cruel  tortures  and  sufferings.  They  were 
his  brethren.  He  had  lived  in  their  houses  3  he 
had  Bat  at  their  tables ;  he  had  lately  held  sweet 
converse  with  them  on  the  things  of  Ood.  He 
knew  that  they  were  men  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy ;  and  yet  he  saw  them  accounted  but 
as  the  ojOEscouring  of  all  things,  and  as  sheep 
appointed  to  sku^ter,  killed  all  day  long.  Could 
he  be  dlent  when  his  brethren  were  being  con- 
demned and  drawn  to  death)  And  yet,  what 
could  he  do  1  The  arm  of  the  king  he  could  not 
stay.  He  could  not  go  in  person  and  plead  their 
cause.  But  he  had  a  pen,  and  he  resolved  to 
employ  it  in  vindicating  his  brethren  in  the  face 
of  Christendom.  But  how  should  he  best  do 
this  9  He  could  vindicate  them  effectually  only 
by  vindicating  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
dying.  The  Keformation  was  condemned  in  the 
persons  of  these  men:  the  Beformation  Calvin 
would  vindicate,  and  in  this  way  snatch  them  from 
the  stake. 

This  was  the  task  he  set  himself:  as  sublime 
and  benevolent  as  it  was  arduous.  But  his  im- 
mense love  for  his  brethren  and  for  truth  raised 
him  to  a  level  with  his  mighty  theme.  He  re- 
solved to  make  plain  to  all  men  the  purity  and 
the  scripturalness  of  that  £Eiith  which  was  being 
branded  as  here^,  and  for  confessing  which  men 
were  being  burned  aliva  He  proposed  to  show 
that  this  was  no  new  faith,  no  cunningly-devised 
human  system,  but  the  old  gospel :  that  it  was 
no  enemy  to  kings,  no  enemy  to  society,  but  that, 
OTi  the  contrary,  it  gave  sanction  to  law,  and  was 
a  bulwark  to  the  throne  ;  and  being  drawn  from 


the  Bible,  that  it  bore  upon  it  the  stamp  of  heaven 
and  the  authority  of  Ood.  All  this  Calvin  did  iu 
six  short  chapters. 

This  work— a  suminai7,in  shc^  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion — was  terse  and  eloquent 
in  style^  singularly  compact  and  vigorous  in  logic, 
and  in  its  matter  and  spirit  was  profound  and 
comprehensive.  Of  the  graces  of  literature  Calvin 
thought  not ;  the  aim  of  his  work  carried  him  far 
above  these  things,  and  stamped  his  performance 
with  a  glory  which  art  never  could  have  imparted 
to  it 

This  work  was  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  Not 
that  Calvin  wished  to  have  a  king  for  his  patron, 
but  because  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  monarch 
in  behalf  of  those  among  his  subjects  whom  he 
was  so  cruelly  persecuting.  And  so  the  dedication 
did  not  run  in  the  usual  form.  He  approached 
the  king  not  to  recount  his  virtues  and  extol  his 
greatness,  not  to  bow  and  gloze;  but  to  stand 
up  and  speak  as  one  ought  to  speak  who  pleads 
the  cause  of  right  overborne  by  might,  of  truth 
put  down  by  bloody  violence.  His  dedication 
was  a  noble,  most  affecting,  and  thrilling  interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  his  brethren.  It  adjured  the 
monarch  to  consider  the  truth  of  the  cause  he  was 
fighting  against,  the  innocence  of  the  men  whose 
blood  he  was  shedding,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
great  Judge  would  avenge  then*  wrongs  upon  his 
house  and  throne. 

Calvin,  in  this  work,  occupied  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  positions  in  all  history.  He  stood  at  a 
great  bar — ^the  throne  of  France.  He  pleaded 
before  a  vast  assembly — all  Christendom;  nay, 
we  may  say,  all  ages :  for  all  posterity  were 
concerned  .in  the  plea^  and  had  a  stake  in  the 
issue.  And  as  regards  the  cause  which  at  this 
bar  and  in  presence  of  this  vast  assembly  he 
pleaded,  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  world ;  it  was 
that  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 
We  can  quote  only  the  concluding  words  of  this 
noble  oration.  "  See,"  said  Calvin,  "  I  have  set 
before  you  the  iniquity  of  our  calumniators;  I 
have  desired  to  soften  your  heart,  to  the  end  that 
you  would  give  our  cause  a  hearing.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  regain  your  favour,  if  you 
should  be  pleased  to  read  without  anger  this 
confession,   which  is    our  defence  before  your 
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Majesty.  Bat  if  xnalevolent  persons  stop  your 
ears ;  if  the  accused  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
defending  themsdves ;  if  impetuouB  furies,  nn* 
restrained  by  your  order,  still  exercise  their 
cruelty  by  imprisoning  and  scourging,  by  tortures, 
mutilations,  and  the  stake,  we,  verily,  as  sheep 
given  up  to  the  slaugliter,  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.  Yet,  even  then  we  shall  possess 
cur  souls  in  paUence,  and  shall  wait  for  the  strong 
hand  of  the  Lord.  Doubtless  it  will  be  stretched 
forth  in  due  season.  It  will  appear  armed  to 
deliver  the  poor  from  their  afflictions,  and  to 
punish  the  despisers  who  are  now  making  merry 
so  boldly.  May  the  Lord,  the  King  of  kings, 
establish  your  throne  in  righteousness,  and  your 
seat  in  equity." 

This  was  the  first  edition  of  the  "Institutes ;" 
and  the  form  it  assumed — ^that  of  an  apology  or 
defence — ^seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Apologies  which  the  early  Fathers  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  heathen  emperors.  It  was  the  cry  of 
the  suffering  Church,  directed  first  to  the  throne 
of  Francia  I.,  but,  remaining  unheeded  there,  to 
the  throne  of  Heaven,  where  it  was  answered, 
when  the  afflictions  of  the  Church  had  been  filled 
up,  and  the  prophetic  cycles  completed  in  1793. 
The  ''  Institutes,"  in  their  original  form,  consisted 
of  but  six  chapters.  Numerous  additions  were 
issued  during  the  life-time  of  Calvin,  for  the  work 


penetrated  everywhere.  It  was  read  in  the  palace 
and  in  the  cottage,  in  the  schools  and  in  the  woik- 
shop ;  and  each  ssocesnTe  edition  was  ealugBd 
and  amended.  At  last,  this  nol^e  work  ifvas  com- 
pleted and  finished,  and  then  it  was  found  to 
consist  of  eighty  chapters. 

This  the  world  owed  to  the  stakes  which  Francis 
was  planting.  But  for  them,  Calvin  would  never 
have  written  this  noble  ddence.  Thus  did  Calvin 
avenge  the  martyrs  before  their  ashes  were  cold, 
or  the  fires  extinguished  in  which  they  died 
This  was  "  the  first  resurrection."  Francis  thought 
that  these  men  were  dead,  and  would  find  no 
successors,  it  was  only  now  tiiey  b^ian  to  live; 
for  the  light  of  their  martyr-pyres,  gathered  into 
this  blazing  torch  held  aloft  by  the  hand  of  Calvin, 
was  shining  east  and  west^  and  in  all  directions. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Institutes  "  placed  Calvia 
in  the  van  of  the  Beformed  hosts:  he  was  hence- 
forth the  recognized  chief  of  the  Reformation. 
Thus  was  consummated  a  well-marked  stage  in 
the  career  both  of  Calvin  and  the  Keformatioo. 

He  could  no  longer  be  hidden.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  Basle  he  would  soon  have  been  joined 
in  fate  with  the  martyrs  whose  cause  he  pleaded; 
and  so,  rising  up,  he  hastily  quitted  that  city, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  entering  Italy,  found  a 
temporary  asylum  at  the  court  of  Eence^  Duchess 
of  Fernu-a. 


THE   TWO    SEAS. 


"  Tbere  is  lorrow  on  the  aaft ;  It  cannot  1m  qnitt" 
"  A  sea  oX  gUss  mingliMl  vith  Are/'  Ac. — Ebv.  zt.  Z 


SosBOW  on  tiie  sea — 
Now  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
Now  a  shrieking  cry, 
Weary  moan, 
Hollow  groan. 
Tired,  dreary  sobbing; 
Its  gray  breast  throbbing 
Against  the  sky. 
Wailing  ever, 
Resting  never. 


n. 
Joy  upon  the  sea — 
Depths  of  ciystal  glass, 
Fire-gleams  through  it  pass; 

Victor's  song 
Mingles^  strong- 
With  the  ringing  down 
Of  the  blood-bought  crown 

Before  His  feet 
Troubled  never, 
Besting  ever. 


%r. 
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A  BEIIOIOUS  TRACT. 


MOliH}  tbe  vanooB  agencies  whiob  the  seal 
of  CbiistiaDs  has  in  modem  times  em* 
ployed  in  the  work  of  winning  the  world 
to  the  Savioor^  the  distribution  of  Religious 
Tracts  occupies  a  very  hirge,  if  not  a  very  high  place. 
A  great  quantity  of  tracts  is  printed  and  spread ;  and  a 
great  number  of  pious  people,  young  and  old,  rich  said 
poor,  take  part  in  the  distribution  of  them.  It  ia  too 
true— and  the  distributers  themselves  are  well  aware  of 
tbe  discouraging  fact— that  a  huge  proportion  of  these 
silent  messengers  are  left  unread,  or  at  least  unheeded. 
But  those  who  betake  themselves  to  this  work  are  pre- 
cisely tbe  persons  who  are  least  apt  to  yield  to  such  dis- 
oonrsgements.  They  walk  by  faith,  and  the  lack  of 
sight  does  not  divert  them  from  their  course. 

The  work  does  not  require  a  very  high  talent.  One- 
talent  disciples  can  be  employed  in  this  department ; 
and  these  are  so  numerous,  that  this  department  can 
reckon  a  greater  number  of  labourers  than  any  other. 
It  demandsy  however,  a  stronger  faith  than  other  kinds 
of  evangelistic  labour.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  gain 
credit  for  the  worker ;  there  is  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  own  excellence.  It  is  a  little  child's  spirit 
that  is  required— a  spirit  that  is  ready  to  bear  shame  for 
Christ.  It  is  a  good  symptom  of  the  religion  of  our 
day,  among  many  less  comforting  indications,  that  so 
many  are  willing  to  take  up  tbe  Cross  and  follow  the 
Lord  in  this  particular  form. 

Simple  faith  comes  nearer  its  mark  in  the  end  than 
the  wisdom  of  wise  men.  God  will  not  permit  his  little 
ones  to  labour  in  vain.  He  will  make  sure  that  the 
seed  which  they  sow  shall  in  some  cases  bear  fruit  unto 
life  eternaL 

An  interesting  example  of  direct  result  from  the  gift 
of  a  tract  to  a  stranger  has  lately  come  under  our  notice, 
and  we  think  it  our  duty  to  make  the  case  known.  It 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  help  to  strengthen  some 
liands  that  were  beginning  to  hang  down.  We  produce 
the  letter  precisely  as  the  tract-distributer  received  it  :— 

"  LiviBPOOX.,  ,  1870. 

'*  Deab ,— I  don't  think  you  will  remember  me ; 


but  I  am  going  to  America,  and  I  wanted  to  put  you  in 


mind  of  giving  me  a  trnet  at  the  end  of 


Park, 


one  day  .when  you  was  passing    Jtfaybe  you  will  mind 
it ;  and  you  said,  ^  May  God  bless  it  .to  youi  souL' 

"  I  did  not  think  anything  of  it  at  the  time,  but  put 
it  in  my  pocket  to  light  my  pipe  with,  and  laughed  at 
you  for  giving  it  to  me.  But  the  Lord  had  mercy  upon 
me,  and  hindered  me  Irom  doing'  that  This  was  in 
June  18<»8 ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1869,  one  Saturday,  I 
was  giving  the  coat  to  an  old  man,  aod  taking  the 
things  out  of  the  pockety  I  found  the  tract  I  put  it  on 
the  end  of  the  mantelpiece,  along  with  the  other 
things,  without  noticing  it  at  the  time.  Bat  the  next 
day  I  was  kx>ki&g  for  something  to  read,  not  being  able 
to  get  out  with  the  eoM ;  I  saw  it,  and  lifted  it  up,  and 
read  it  It  was, '  Are  you  Saved  V  The  agony  I  suf- 
fered was  very  dreadful,  for  I  saw  myself  a  lost  sinner 
hefore  God.  You  may  guess  the  state  of  mind  I  was  in, 
when  at  a  supper-partjr  with  some  chums  on  New- Year's 
night  I  was  going  to  sing '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  befbre 
I  could  cheek  myself  I  cried  out,  'Are  you  saved?' 
They  all  laughed,  thinkiog  I  was  drunk ;  but  my  cousin 
asked  me  after  what  I  meant,  and  I  told  him  idl  about 
it ;  so  we  went  home  together,  and  asked  for  a  Bible. 
Our  landlady  thought  we  wanted  it  for  fun,  and  she 
would  not  give  it  to  us;  so  we  took  the  tract,  and  put 
it  on  a  chair,  and  knelt  down. 

"  Tom  could  say  some  of '  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd  ;* 
but  we  could  not  get  any  peace.  And  then  I  minded 
what  I  heard  a  man  preach  ~ to  ask  the  Lord  to  save  us 
for  Jesus'  sake ;  and  we  did  so ;  and  oh  the  joy,  the 
preciousness  ofi^our  Saviour !  Then  I  wondered  how  I 
had  got  the  tract,  till  I  saw  you^one  day,  and  then  I 
minded  about  the  way  we  tormented  you.  I  hope  you 
will  foi^ve  me  for  it 

'<  I  thought  it  would  encourage  you  to  go  on  in  the 
Lord.  I  shall  never  forget  you ;  I  pray  for  you  every 
day.  My  ship  does  not  sail  for  a  day  or  two.  If  you 
thought  of  writing  me,  I  give  you  my  address.  I  never 
knew  where  you  were  till  to-day. 

"  I  will  write,  if  you  wish,  when  I  land  in  America. 

"lam, 
"  YouiB  tnily  in  the  Lord, 

«j M :' 
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TRAirSLATSD  F&OM  THE  QIBKAN  OF  W.  0.  YON  HORK. 

CHAPTER  VIL 


HS  Tzemikoflb  patiently  resigned  themselves 
to  their  bard  lot    The  winter  before  Lu- 
pansky  left  Tobolsk  he  had  accompanied 
Tzemikoff  on  another  hunt,  which  proved 
so  snocessful,  that  after  supplying  the  skins  demanded 


by  government,  Taemikoff,firom  the  sale  of  the  remainder, 
added  a  considerable  sum  to  his  savings. 

For  this  he  was  truly  thankful,  as  otherwise  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and  daughter 
alone  in  their  sorrow,  and  repaur,  low-spirited  aa  he 
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already  felt,  to  the  desolate  and  sDOW-dad  huntiog- 
grounds. 

Deeply  as  he  felt  the  loss  of  Lnpansky,  he  had  to 
exert  himself  to  oomfoit  those  who  were  yet  more  cast 
down  than  himself  It  never  oeciurred  to  him,  however, 
that  their  one  bright  hope  in  life  was  to  be  obscured, 
and  that  a  sharper  woe  than  they  had  ever  felt  before 
was  in  store  for  them ;  and  yet^  alas !  it  was  close  at 
hand. 

The  New-Teai^s  holidays^  with  their  many  church- 
festivals,  were  just  over,  when  the  roar  of  cannon,  accom- 
panied by  a  merry  peal  from  all  the  bells  <^  the  twenty- 
three  churches  of  Tobolsk,  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  the 
new  governor.  As  Tsemikoff  was  still  in  oflfice,  though 
appointed  by  the  late  governor,  he  had  to  be  in  waiting 
at  the  reception  of  his  suooessor. 

The  new  governor  was  an  aostere  and  haughty  man, 
who,  true  Muscovite  that  he  was,  never  thought  of 
softening  down  any  disagreeable  oommunication  which 
he  might  have  to  make  by  suavity  of  speech.  On 
TzemikofTs  being  presented  to  him,  be  scowled  at  him, 
and  said  in  a  harsh,  unfeeling  manner,  "You  are  an 
exile.  I  cannot  understand  how  my  predecessor  ven- 
tured to  place  you  in  the  responsible  situation  you  have 
held  under  him.  Take  your  dismissal,  coupled  with  the 
intimation  that  you  are  ordered  to  Mangasea.  Tou 
must  leave  Tobolsk  in  eight  days,  which  I  aUow  you 
from  motives  of  compassion ;  so  make  your  arrangements 
accordingly." 

Tzemikoft'  turned  pale  when  the  hard  man  pronounced 
his  doom  before  the  whole  assembly  of  by-standers;  and, 
overwhelmed  by  the  crushing  intelligence^  staggered  and 
fell  to  the  ground. 

The  barbarity  displayed  by  the  man  in  whose  power 
was  placed  the  weal  or  woe  of  so  many  thousands  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  whose  conduct,  moreover,  pre- 
sented so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  humanity  and  con- 
descension of  Count  Wathshicky,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
onlookers  with  disgust  and  indignation. 

When  Tzemikoff,  whom  they  all  esteemed  and  loved, 
sank  beneath  this  sudden  blow^  the  governor  retreated 
a  pace  or  two,  and,  looking  angrily  at  the  unconscious 
form  at  his  feet,  said,  in  his  former  grating  tone, "  Take 
this  fellow  out  of  my  sight  An  exile  is  quite  out  of 
]^lace  among  respectable  citizens  and  officials  of  Tobolsk.*' 

There  were  hands  enough  ready,  and,  to  the  intense 
chagrin  of  the  governor,  those  of  government  employ^ 
and  other  persons  of  high  standing,  to  carry  out  the 
insensible  form  of  the  grievously-wronged  man. 

The  chief  physician,  too,  followed  with  an  air  of  the 
deepest  commiseration  to  the  small  apartments  occupied 
by  the  porter  of  the  palace,  one  who  had  received  many 
a  kind  word  from  Tzemiko£  Here  his  kind  friends 
were  permitted  to  lay  him  on  a  bed,  and  the  physician 
endeavoured  to  restoiB  him  to  consciousness;  but  it  was 
long  before  the  unhap{^  man  opened  his  eyes. 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed  en  my  account,"  said  he  at  length , 
addressing  the  kind  physician.    *<  I  yielded  to  human  | 


infirmity,  because  for  the  moment  my  breast  was  unpro- 
tected by  the  shield  of  £aith.  But  now  I  have  it  agsin ; 
so  take  no  thought  for  me." 

He  then  gratefuUy  pressed  the  physician's  band, 
thanked  the  other  gentlemea  lor  their  kindness,  and 
with  a  firm  step  walked  to  his  house. 

Here  sounds  of  lamentation  met  his  ear.  The  oourier 
who  accompanied  the  new  go\'emor  had  brooght  Lapaih 
sky's  letter ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  sad  contents,  the 
unhappy  women  had  yet  to  learn  what  had  jnst  occurrei 

Tzemikoff  leaned  his  forehead  on  the  oold  wall,  and 
prayed,  <*  0  Loid,  forsake  us  not  utterly ! " 

Kot  knowing  the  cause  of  the  weeping  within,  be 
supposed  that  what  had  befallen  him  at  the  govenoi's 
had  by  some  means  been^ready  communicated  to  bis 
wife  and  daughter.  When  he  entered  the  house  tfaej 
handed  him  Lupansky's  letter.  Aft^  reading  it,  he 
felt  a  sort  of  stupor  come  over  him,  and  for  some  time 
sat  bowed  down  in  silent  grief,  endeavouring  to  ooUeet 
himself,  and  praying  for  strength  to  bear  this  new  trisl. 

But  it  was  indispensable  they  should  know  all ;  so  he 
began  to  tell  them  his  moumfid  tale. 

The  impression  which  it  made  upon  the  two  women 
was  indescribable.  There  are  tioies  when  the  female 
mind  is  wonderfully  strengthened  and  elevated  by  the 
shocks  of  adversity.  Thus  it  was  with  Nahida,  who 
now  proved  herself  to  be  God's  chosen  instrument  to 
sustain  her  parents.  She  arose  and  comforted  them, 
expressing  her  firm  belief  that,  after  the  darkness,  Ood 
would  send  them  light,  and  after  the  tempest^  a  great 
calm.  *'  You  have  often  joyfully  testified,  my  beloved 
father,  that  the  Lord  has  hitherto  been  your  shield. 
Oh,  why  should  we  forget  this  in  our  present  distress  ? 
He  has  been  our  defence  as  long  as  we  can  remember. 
Why  should  we  then  begin  to  doubt  his  f&itiifalfless  ? 
Nay,  he  is  even  now  our  strength  and  shield.  Here  let 
us  rest,  and  show  by  our  resignation  and  &ith  that  we 
believe  the  truth  so  oft«u  on  our  lips.  We  shall  reo»Te 
strength  to  bear  all  that  he  sends ;  for  has  he  not  said, 
'  Gail  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  w91  deliTer 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me'  ?" 

They  fell  on  their  knees  and  poured  out  tbdr  hearts 
in  prayer :  they  rose  calm  and  comforted.  Thdr  tesrs 
ceased  to  flow,  and  the  heroism  of  faith  inspired  their 
souls,  and  made  them  cHeeriul  even  in  the  midst  «rf  th^ 
sore  affliction.  They  quietly  made  the  neceasaiy  ar- 
rangements, and  for  the  first  time  thoroughly  apimdated 
the  good  of  having  saved  some  money,  and  tbankfoilj 
acknowledged  the  mercy  of  God  in  enahling  them  thos 
to  lay  up  a  provision  against  the  evil  day. 

From  all  quarters  they  received  proofit  of  the  great 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  good  people  d 
Tobolsk.  Those  who  were  able  to  render  assistance  renr 
deied  it  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  When  this  reached 
the  ears  of  the  governor,  he  signified  his  displeasuie 
against  those  who  had  dmd  to  thwart  his  will ;  never- 
theless, substantial  tokens  of  sympathy  eontinned  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  Tzemikoff^. 
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When  the  day  of  tli^  departare  oame  round,  «haip 
as  was  the  trial,  their  fortitude  did  not  desert  them. 

It  was  a  tenible  journey.  In  the  midst  of  wudter 
they  had  to  travel  many  handred  miles  northward  under 
a  frosty  sky,  over  vast,  snow-clad  steppes,  or  ice-bonnd 
lakes  and  rivers.  The  country  always  became  more 
bleak  and  sterile,  and  human  hi^tations  fewer  and 
farther  between;  so  they  had  often  to  spend  the  night 
under  a  tent  df  hides,  around  which  the  sledge-drivers 
had  to  keep  watch  in  order  to  waxd  off  the  attacks  of 
wolves  and  bears. 

So  great  were  the  toils  and  privations  of  this  arduoas 
jonmey,  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of  Lnpan- 
sky  and  their  shattered  hopes.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  they  were  often  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from 
the  prowling  beasts  of  prey,  and  from  the  so-called  Imran 
—that  terrific*  snowHstorm  in  which  the  snow,  being 
whirled  upwards,  forms  a  column  in  the  air  resemUing 
a  waterspout  at  sea.  This  huge  mass  of  snow  is  then 
borne  along  by  the  force  of  the  tempest,  and  brings  utter 
destruction  to  whatever  it  falls  upon. 

Wherever  they  alighted,  people  vied  with  one  another 
in  showing  them  the  most  open-handed  hospitality. 
Inns  were  then  even  rarer  in  the  remote  north  than  at 
the  present  day;  but  its  inhabitants  remembered  the 
apostolic  injunction,  <<  Use  hospitality  without  grudg- 
ing/' and  entertained  strangers  with  a  frankness  and 
liberality  unknown  elsewhere. 

At  last  the  travellers  reached  the  city  of  Jeneseisk, 
where  it  was  deemed  necessary  fbr  them  to  rest  and  re* 
cniit  their  exhansted  energies. 

On  their  arrival,  a  merchant  of  the  place  accosted 
Tzemikoff,  and  kindly  invited  him  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  his  honse. 

Tzemikoff  gratefully  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and 
Mrs.  Tzemikoff  and  Nahida  found  in  the  merchant's 
family  kind  and  sympathizing  friends,  who  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  them  for  a  time  forget  their 
sorrows. 

Only  a  few  days  of  rest  would  have  been  accorded 
them ;  but,  as  the  officer  escorting  them  was  taken  ill 
and  confined  to  a  sick-bed,  they  enjoyed  the  happiness 
of  spending  a  considerable  time  with  this  kind  and  esthn- 
able  famUy.  In  a  fortnight  the  officer  recovered  and 
they  resumed  their  journey,  which  became  the  more  in- 
tolerable ^e  longer  it  lasted— the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
the  snow  bringing  on  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and 
occasioning  intense  suffering. 

At  length  they  reached  the  small  town  of  Mangasea, 
which  lay  aknost  buried  under  ice  and  snow.  A  dwell- 
ing of  the  meanest  description,  with  a  strip  of  ground, 
was  assigned  to  them,  after  which  no  one  took  any 
firrther  trouble  about  them. 

The  bore  necessaries  of  life  were  doled  out  to  them 
from  Wie  government-store,  where  the  presiding  official 
plainly  showed  by  his  manner  that  Tzemikoff  had,  to 
say  the  least,  not  been  favourably  recommended  to  his 
notice.      The  most  indispensable  articles  of  funrittire 


were  searcely  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  thefar  Tobolsk 
savings  alone  kept  them  from  starvation. 

A  more  trying  situation  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  place  contained  but  few  inhabitants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  worst  and  most  hardened  class  of  convicts — 
the  very  ofiscouriog  of  society.  To  associate  with  these 
was  out  of  the  question ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  Tzemi- 
koff, to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  them,  were 
compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  their  own  dwelling, 
where  their  hearts  became  more  closely  than  ever  knit 
together  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  and  where  they  were 
supported  by  the  consolations  of  rel%ion—- that  sovereign 
balm  for  every  wound. 

For  letters  they  never  even  hoped,  in  their  remote 
place  of  banishment.  Tzemikoff  was  again  required  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  skins,  which,  by  the  way, 
were  not  so  plentifiil  at  Mangasea  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tobol  and  Irtish.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  num- 
ber was  expected  from  him.  It  was  an  unspeakable 
benefit  to  Tzemikoff  that  Lupansky  had  so  thoroughly 
taught  him  the  arts  of  trapping  and  huntmg— initiating 
him  into  all  their  various  branches;  and,  above  all,  giv- 
ing him  so  complete  a  stock  of  the  needful  implements. 
He  would  have  been  in  a  wretched  plight  indeed  had 
he  still  been  inexperienced  in  these  occupations,  and 
destitute  of  the  numerous  means  and  appliances  re- 
quisite to  success  in  them. 

There  were  wild  reindeer  in  the  surrounding  country, 
and  several  species  of  wild-fowl,  while  the  rivers  abounded 
in  fish. 

80  Tzemikoff  divided  his  time  between  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  latter  art  he  had  likewise  leamed  from 
Lupansky,  never  having  practised  it  in  his  youth. 

Nahida  accompanied  and  assisted  her  father  when  he 
went  to  break  holes  in  the  ice  in  order  to  let  down  his 
nets  and  lines.  The  return  was  generally  abundant, 
and  supplied  them  with  an  article- of  food  which,  by 
means  of  smoking,  drying,  and  salting,  was  preserved 
against  the  season  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
rendered  it  impossible  to  procuro  fresh  supplies. 

This  was  a  most  fatiguing  occupation,  as  the  boles  cut  in 
the  ice  froze  up  again  almost  immediately,  and  constant 
exertion  was  indispensable  to  keep  them  open  and  pre- 
vent the  nets  and  lines  from  being  lost  past  recovery. 
On  some  fortunate  occasions  a  surplus  remained  for  him 
to  dispose  of ;  and  he  employed  the  money  thtis  gained 
in  buying  other  necessaries,  and  was  even  able  to  save  a 
trifle. 

After  a  little  he  was  tolerably  successAil  with  his 
gun,  having  discovered  the  haunts  of  the  various  wild 
animals. 

The  swans  wiiich  he  shot  afforded  down  for  beds,  and 
some  of  the  other  water-fowl  were  excellent  eating.  In 
process  of  time  he  had  again  some  valuable  skins  to  sell, 
and  thus  was  able  to  recrait  his  littie  capital,  so  neariy 
consumed  by  the  long  and  expensive  joumey. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  the  force  of  habit 
inures  mankind  to  even  the  hardest  fates.    The  Tzerni* 
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ko£fB  became  in  some  measure  reconciled  to  tbeir  dull 
and  joyless  life  at  Maugaeea^  and  found  it  tut  more  en- 
durable than  th^  at  first  expected.  The  sincere  affec- 
tion wliich  they  bore  to  one  another  sustained  tbeir 
spirits,  and  Tswnikoff's  Ufely  faith  kept  tbem  from 
fS^inting  by  the  way. 

Nevertheless  the  hopelessness  of  their  circumstances 
and  the  silence  of  Lupansky  eat  like  a  canker  into  their 
hearts. 

There  was  but  one  family  in  Mangasea  with  whom 
they  associated,~*that  of  an  exile  named  Bludofil  This 
man  bad  held  a  government  situation,  in  which  he  had 
embezzled  public  money.  For  this  grave  offence  he 
had  been  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  banishment.  His 
troubles  had  been  blessed  to  him,  and  he  had  become  a 
reformed  character.  When  Tzernikoff  made  Bludoff's 
acquaintance  bis  term  of  exile  had  nearly  expired. 

This  new  association  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
both  families.  Nahida  began  to  thmk  of  getting  a 
letter  conveyed  by  tbem  to  Lupansky.  But  where  was 
he? 


CHAPTEll  VIII. 

Wbbrb  was  Lupansky  ?  This  moumfnl  query  of  the 
fair  Nahida's  revives  any  interest  we  may  have  felt  in 
the  fate  of  the  amiable  young  man.  We  ahready  know 
how  painfully  he  felt  the  sad  reverses  experienced  by 
his  noble  master  when  he  heard  his  unjust  sentence  at 
Moscow. 

Lupansky  wrote  once  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
journey,  and  again  from  Warsaw,  to  his  beloved  friends, 
but  neither  of  his  letters  reached  the  remote  district 
to  which  the  cruelty  of  Potemkin  had  consigned  them. 

In  Moscow  the  count  had  protested  against  the  in- 
justiceof  his  sentence,  but  tlie  governor  replied  by  show- 
ing him  his  warrant,  which  enjoined  him,  in  event  of  the 
count's  refusing  implicit  obedience,  to  have  him  at  once 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Kremlin. 
This  rendered  opposition  hopeless.  We  know,  likewise} 
how  Lupansky  at  first  wavered  and  thought  of  return- 
ing to^Siberia,  there  to  share  the  fate  of  Nahida  and 
her  parents  ;  and  how  he  abstained  from  this  course  of 
action  from  a  strong  sense  of  what  he  owed  the  count, 
whom  he  resolved  to  accompany  on  his  hasty  and  com- 
pulsory journey. 

It  was  with  an  aching  heart  that  be  left  Moscow. 
The  count  appredated  the  sacrifioe  which  the  young 
man  bad  made,  and  treated  him  like  a  son;  but  even 
thjs  £Mled  to  compensate  him  for  his  lost  happQuess, 
and  in  his  misery  he  despaired  of  ever  seeing  Nahida 
again  in  this  world. 

Tbe  count  did  not  remain  long  in  Berlm.  The 
Russian  ambassador  theoe  obtained  leave  for  him  to  re- 
pair to  Pans,  whence  he  endeavoured  to  apply  for  par- 
don to  tbe  empress.  But  his  petition  had  first  te  pass 
through  the  hands  of  Potemkin,  who  threw,  it  intO' 
tbe  fire.    Its  remaining  naaosweied  showed  the  eoont 


bow  vain  would  be  •  second  attempt,  ao  be  idinqQislicd 
all  hope  of  pardon. 

In  Pans  he  lived  very  quietly  with  Lupansky,  waited 
on  by  one  servant  Tliey  botfi'  avmled  tbeoMelvcs  of 
the  many  opportunities  which  that  citj  afforded  of 
innocent  recreation,  but  all  means  were  nnavailiag  to 
remove  the  heavy  load  of  care  from  their  spirila. 

Tiie  health  of  the  count  being  impaired  by  his  deep 
and  constant  melanchc^y,  be  obtained  permiaaion  from 
the  Russian  ambassador  to  visit  Italy,  and  passed  sooie 
time  in  the  ne^hbourhood  of  Glenoa,  whcie  tbe  nuld  and 
salubrious  air  was  of  great  benefit  to  him. 

Poor  Lupansky,  however,  carried  about  with  hint  a 
sorrow  which  change  of  air  was  poweriees  to  alleviate: 

Thus  several  years  elapsed  without  any  change  taking 
place  either  in  thar  outward  eueumstanoea,  or  in  tbe 
feelings  and  desires  of  their  hearts.         * 

But  fiir  away  in  the  icy  North  a  dia^ge  was  impend- 
ing, fhmght  with  strange  and  momentous  consequences. 
Bhidofi*s  term  of  exile  had  expired,  and  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  return  home,  to  the  inexpressible  detigfat  of  his 
daughters. 

The  happy  prospect  before  them  inspured  Nahida 
with  a  new  idea  which  soon  occupied  all  her  tboi^ts. 
Ttemikoff  and  his  wife  oould  not  but  perceive  ber  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  and  were  not  a  little  disquieted  in 
consequence. 

However,  they  also  remarked  that  as  the  time  fixed 
for  the  Bludoflb*  departure  drew  nigh,  she  began  to 
regain  her  wonted  cheerfulness,  and  that  at  tiases  ber 
countenance  beamed  with  delight  What  so  deeply 
moved  her  was  nothing  less  than  the  thought  of  accom- 
panying her  friends,  the  BlndofiiB,  and  going  on  to  St 
Petersburg.  This  phm  had  oocupied  her  mind  sad  been 
the  subject  of  her  earnest  prayers  for  neatly  a  year;  and 
now  she  was  prompted  to  carry  it  out  by  mighty  dian*es 
at  St  Petersburg,  the  news  of  which  had  epread  even 
to  t^e  remote  North. 

Potemkin  was  dead,  and  Catherine  XL  had  likewise 
ended  her  earthly  course.  The  Emperor  Pan!  had  beea 
cru^y  murdered,  and  the  noble-minded  and  benevolent 
Alexander  had  aseended  the  imperial  throne.  All  tliis 
had  occurred,  and  Alexander  had  rsigned  for  aeonsalei^ 
able  time,  before  the  tidings  reached  these  mntfaern 
regions,  and  caused  a  beam  of  hope,  bright  aa  tbe  mcnk> 
ing  sun,  to  dawn  on  the  unhappy  exika  tbtie.  This  is 
only  to  be  credited  when  we  take  into  account  Ibo  verv 
limited  intercourse  between  St  Peteiahargand  MaDg>- 
sea,  the  vast  distance  betweoi  the  two  placea,  and  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  newspapers  in  those  dayiL  Scacroely 
had  the  intelligenee  tnuispirod,  when  the  dntiibl  beait 
of  Nahida  bailed  it  as  a  possible  ground  of  bope.  She 
had  long  relinquished  the  idea  of  ever  seeing  Lapansky 
agmn.  He  b»l  never  oaca  written  to  tbem  boxing  all 
theyesrsof  thehrsojouin  in  Mangasea.  CMIdbe  have 
thus  aeted  if  still  in  lils?  It  never  anoeooaazvedtebe' 
to  doubt  the  constancy,  of  his  attachmeat  Svea  ber 
parents  ceased  to  fan  the  feabk  apark  of  hope^  w^kb  at 
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find  B6iU  $lini«eved  m  ber  bntaa^,  m  ihey  also  believed 
him  to  be  dead.  He  would  otberwise,  they  reaaMied, 
hare  exerted  himaelf  to  procue  their  piidon  aa  aoon  as 
Poteoikin  breathed  his  hut  This  uniniiidpled  man, 
we  majr  here  note,  'expired  in  great  agony  under  a  tree 
OS  the  hi^waj)  having  been  taken  ill  while  on  a  joumegr* 
Only  one  idM  niged  Nahida  to  aetion-^-the  pure  and 
noble  desire  to  delirer  her  aged  parents  from  exile,  and 
to  remove  the  Uot  ftom  her  iathei's  good  name. 

She  oonoealed  her  cherished  pUii  from  her  parents^ 
and  made  the  danghten  of  Blndoff  her  ade  confidantes. 
Not  all  the  terron  of  a  jonraey  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand leagues  in  these  dreary  northern  regions  oould 
deter  her  fiom  carrying  out  the  resolution  irhich  her 
filial  piety  had  framed* 

She  acted  und«  the  assaranoe  that  by  the  good  help 

o(  Qod  she  would  attain  her  glorious  end.     Having 

counted  the  ooet,  she  earnestly  committed  her  cause  to 

the  Most  High;  and  the  peace  which  thereafter  filled 

her  mind  ahe  took  to  be  the  seal  of  the  divine  approval 

She  began  in  secret  to  make  preparations  for  her 

journey,  which  she  carefully  concealed  from  her  parents. 

She  determined  to  travel  in  male  attire,  believing  that 

tbns  diflgnieed  she  would  more  easily  aoeom^ish  her 

purpose.    She  therefore  made  beredf  at  Bludoffs  boose 

a  suit  of  fuisclothes  like  those  worn  by  the  youths  of 

Mangasea. 

In  case  my  readers  should  ask  how  Nahida  ventured 
to  leave  Mangasea  without  asking  or  receiving  permis- 
sion, I  may  as  wdl  state  that  in  the  more  remote  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  districts  near  the 
seat  of  govemmeut,  no  one  heeded  the  movements  of  the 
exiles,  who  enjoyed  the  same  liberty  as  the  rest  of  the 
coromuni^,  and  might  travel  from  place  to  place  without 
even  being  asked  for  their  passports. 

Otherwiae  it  would  have  been  impossihle  for  so  many 
exiles  to  have  left  Siberia  and  returned  to  Russia,  as 
well  as  for  the  numerous  French  prisoners  of  war,  dragged 
to  Siberia  la  1812  and  1613,  to  have  escaped  unmdested 
to  their  native  country. 

If  ever  there  were  a  favourable  opportunity,  it  was 
that  now  afforded  Nahida  of  traveUtng  with  the  BludoflSi, 
Iiaaaing  as  their  servant  All  was  rea^y.  On  the  eve 
of  BlttdofT'a  departure,  be  and  his  daughters  came  to 
take  leave  of  Tisemikoff  and  his  wife.  Then  Nahida 
arose  and  oonuDunicated  to  her  parents  her  intention  of 
nccoatptmying  the  Bkidoffs,  and  of  piooeeding  to  St. 
Petersbarg,  there  to  implore  at  the  foet  of  the  good 
Emperoar  Alexander  the  pacdon  of  ber  parenta* 

Their  surprise  was  only  equalled  by  their  sorrow  when 
they  disco vered  her  resolve  to  be  unalterable.  Her 
notlier  strove  to  shake  her  determination  with  all  the 
force  of  matemid  affection. 

She  repnreBented  to  Nahida  how  vain  had  been  the 
indeavoiuB  of  Count  Watbshicky  and  of  Lnpansky  for 
he  same  object,  and  how  improbable  it  was  thai  she 
onld  ever  attain  it  What  would  become  of  her  in  St 
'etersbors  in  event  of  the  failure  of  her  undertaking, 


and  how  was  she  to  find  her  way  home?  And  what 
should  they,  her  afflicted  parents,  do  when  deprived  of 
the  only  treasure  which  God  had  seen  fit  to  leave  them 
u  their  captivi^?  I^e  painted  their  distress  so  vividly 
tMt  Nahida  wavered;  but  only  for  a  moment 

Inspired  at  once  by  filial  affection  and  religious  enthu- 
siasm, die  expressed  her  sincere  belief  that  Qod  had 
given  her  an  inward  aasulsnee  of  the  ftilfilment  of  her 
ardent  and  sacred  desire.  Her  whole  bearing  betokened 
indomitable  resolution.  '<Qod  Is  my  shield,**  she  ex- 
chiimed,  in  joyful  confidence ;  and  then,  falling  on  ber 
knees,  entreated  her  parents  not  to  withhold  fi:om  her 
their  consent  and  blessing. 

In  Tzemikoff's  mind  conflicting  emotions  were  at 
work,  ^1  at  last  Nahida's  ardour  oommunioated  itself 
to  him  alsa  His  countenance  beamed,  as  if  be  beheld 
with  prophetic  glance  the  distant  future.  Qrasping  the 
hand  of  bts  partner,  be  cried,  "  Suffer  her  to  go.  God 
has  put  it  iuto  her  heart ;  let  us  not  oppose  his  holy  will. 
Already  I  behold  in  spirit  the  success  of  her  great  labour 
of  love.  The  Lord  will  be  her  defence  and  shield,  and 
will  grant  us  all  a  happy  meeting  even  in  this  life. 
Blessed  be  his  holy  name ! "  Then  placing  his  hand  on 
his  daughter's  head,  he  said  solemnly,  *'  May  the  Lord 
lead  and  bless  thee,  guide  and  protect  thee.  May  he 
give  his  holy  angels  chaige  over  thee.  He  is  fiaithful  who 
hath  promised  this,  and  who  also  will  do  it    Amen  ! " 

These  words  hada  marvellous  influence  on  t^e  mother, 
who  now  also,  though  with  many  tears,  bestowed  her 
blessing  on  her  beloved  child. 

They  spent  the  rest  of  that  evening  with  the  Bludoffs. 
Tzemikoff  gladly  gave  Nahida  his  savings ;  and  at  mid- 
night, when  the  stars  shone  brightly,  and  the  light  of  a 
splendid  aurora  borealis  almost  turned  the  darkness  into 
day,  two  sledges  shot  fbrth  from  tlie  gate  of  the  little 
town.  In  the  first  sat  Bludoff  and  his  eldest  daughter; 
in  the  other  the  yoimger  girl,  accompanied  by  a  hand- 
some youth ;  while  in  a  lowly  cottage  an  aged  pair  knelt 
and  wept,  and  wrestled  in  prayer  for  a  blessing  from  the 
Qod  of  all  grace  on  the  head  of  their  only  child,  who, 
impelled  by  filial  affection,  was  jonmeying  to  a  distant 
land  to  seslE  mercy  for  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

This  enterprise  required  an  amount  of  intrepidity  for 
which  few  would  have  given  a  girl  like  Nahida  credit ; 
but  there  is  scarcely  any  act  of  heroism  too  daring  for 
filial  piety  to  perform.  Her  resolve  had  not  been  lightly 
taken  up. 

At  first  the  journey  was  prosperous,  and  they  traversed 
great  distances  with  unusual  speed.  At  Jeneseisk  they 
rested  at  the  houses  of  hospitable  friends,  Nahida  being 
entertaiaed  by  the  family  of  the  merchant  whose  hospi- 
tality she  and  her  parents  had  enjoyed  on  the  way  to 
Mangasea,  and  whose  sympathizing  hearts  were  now 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  fiuth  and  courage  of  their 
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young  guest  Cheered  by  their  many  ezpieaiioDS  of 
kindness  and  good-will,  she  xejoined  her  fnends  and 
departed  on  her  way ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  left  Jene« 
seisk  than  the  perils  and  hardships  of  the  journey  com- 
menced in  good  earnest 

On  one  of  the  vast,  snow-dad  steppes  they  encountered 
the  luran  (that  frightful  roow-atorm  described  on  a  pre* 
vioiiB  occasion)  in  all  its  fury,  and  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  buried  beneath  the  huge  masses  of  snow 
^vhirled  by  the  tempest  over  the  unsheltered  wastes 

Sometimes  the  thickly-falling  flakes  envdoped  the 
travellers  in  total  darkness,  and  they  had  reason  te  fear 
the  snow-wreath  would  be  their  temb;  but  the  dogs 
which  drew  the  sledges,  guided  by  their  unerring  in- 
stinct, always  selected  a  safe  path. 

The  use  of  dogs  for  draught  is  peculiar  to  the  north 
of  Siberia  and  to  Kamtschatka.  From  eight  to  twelve 
of  them  are  usually  harnessed  to  a  sledge.  They  go  with 
great  ease  and  rapidity,  and  take  the  right  course  by  in* 
stinct,  so  that  the  driver  never  requires  to  use  a  whip. 
They  must,  however,  not  be  overdriven,  aa  they  have 
been  known,  when  infuriated  by  <a:uel  treatment,  to 
turn  upon  their  tormentor  and  tear  him  to  pieces. 
Their  keen  scent  enables  them  to  detect  every  lurking 
danger. 

Every  crevice  in  the  ice  of  the  rivers  whicli  they  have 
to  cross,  every  inequality  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
they  avoid  oi  their  own  accord,  and  need  but  little 
guidance  when  they  once  know  what  direction  they  are 
expected  to  proceed  in.  When  once  their  strertgth  is 
exhausted,  they  are  not  to  be  moved  from  the  spot ; 
and  if  their  driver  be  wise,  he  allows  them  time  to  rest, 
and  supplies  them  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  proper 
food.  As  soon  as  they  recover  themselves,  they  are 
ready  to  start  again  at  theb:  former  rapid  paoe. 

Many  weeks  elapsed  before  our  traveUers  reached 
Tobolsk,  where  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  remain  for 
some  days,  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  snow  having 
produced  the  same  painful  affection  of  the  eyes  as 
Nahida  had  suffered  from  when  on  her  melancholy 
journey  to  Mangasea. 

In  Tobolsk  she  experienced  a  cordial  welcome  from 
her  old  friends.  It  pained  her  to  the  heart  to  hear  of 
the  rude  and  heartless  behaviour  of  the  governor  to 
the  exiles  there,  who  in  the  days  of  the  good  Count 
Wathshicky  had  scarcely  ever  realized  their  painful 
position. 

But  what  concerned  her  far  more  deeply  was  that 
here  she  learned  the  fact  of  the  count's  banishment 
This  intelligence—all  that  had  ever  reached  Tobolsk  oon- 
cerning  him— had  been  brought  by  Treboff,  who,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  had  repeatedly  escorted 
great  companies  of  exiles  to  Siberia. 

Kow  the  scales  fell  from  Nahida'a  eyes,  and  hope 
once  more  revived  in  her  breast 

But  when  she  remembered  the  number  of  years  that 
had  dapsed  since  the  parting,  tears  filled  her  eyes,  and, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  the  head,  she  said,  <<  I  shall 


never  see  him  again  heie  below;  but  we  shall  meet 
yonder,  where  the  intrigues  of  wicked  men  osn  nerei 
separate  loving  heatta." 

The  disguise,  which  she  dared  not  lay  aside,  pie- 
vented  many  of  her  old  aoquaintancee  from  lecr^gnirisg 
her,  and  of  this  ahe  was  ^ad,  aa  it  helped  to  keep  her 
secret  from  the  ears  of  the  harsh  governor,  who  might 
easily  have  thwarted  hw  plana. 

The  heart  is  a  wonderful  thing,  and,  as  Uie  BiUe 
tella  us,  '' deceitful  above  all  things."  lilahida  had 
dten  persuaded  heiscif  of  the  certainty  of  Lupanritys 
death.  Were  he  stiU  alive,  he  would,  aba  thought, 
have  found  means  of  cetuzniag  to  St.  Petmburg  and 
procuring  her  father's  pardon.  Yet,  after  all,  thete 
were  moments  when  the  hope  of  aeeiug  him  revived, 
and  fortified  her  mind  against  the  many  hardships  of 
bar  journey,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  yet  before 
her. 

Moscow  was  Bludoff's  native  place,  and  Kahida  knev 
that  there  she  would  have  to  part  with  him  and  his 
daughters,  and  pursue  her  way  without  lus  protectioD 
and  asftifftranflft. 

This  drcumstaaoe  had  caused  her  much  trapidation 
till  now,  when  all  at  onoe  her  courage  rose,  and  her 
anxietiea  subsided. 

They  all  resumed  their  journey  in  excdlent  ipiritB, 
undaunted  by  the  toils  and  privations  still  befioce  them. 
By  the  guidanoe  of  a  gracious  Providence  they  arrived 
in  safety  at  Moscow,  where  the  Bludoflb  vpeve  reo^ved 
with  ui^eigned  joy  fay  their  delighted  relativiea.  Here 
Naliida  rested  a  whole  week  before  atartiog  for  St 
Pet^csbttig; 

They  had  discarded  the  dog-eleighs  at  Tobolsk.  The 
drivers,  who  returned  to  Maogasea»  were  entrsBtod  by 
Nahida  with  letters  for  her  anxious  parents ;  teUi^g 
them  of  her  safe  arrival  at  Tobolsk,  tiie  kindness  of  her 
friendfi  there,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Gonnt  Wathshicky 
andLupaoaky. 

They  now  travelled  by  the  vehicle  of  the  couatiy, 
the  tsffantass,  drawn  by  horses  of  Tartar  breed,  swift 
and  hardy  certain^,  but  not  equal  to  the  d<^  in  either 
respect 

Owing  to  this  change,  they  progressed  at  a  leas  r^ud 
rate;  and  great  was  thek  satisfiaoiion  when  at  length 
they  beheld  the  domes  of  the  Kremlin  and  numows 
churches  of  Moscow  glittering  in  the  sun.  Daring  the 
whole  journey  Bludoff's  dau^ters  had  treated  Nahida 
as  a  sister ;  and  now  that  they  were  at  hooM,  they  did 
not  know  how  to  make  enough  of  bee  They  over- 
powered her  with  kindness,  and  were  delighted  to  show 
her  the  many  grand  and  beautiful  objecte  in  Mokdv. 

But  Nahida  seemed  drawn  by  some  reaistleBS  forte 
towards  the  goal  of  her  endeavours.  In  vain  her  kind 
friends  besought  her  to  remain  a  little  longer  with  tbesi. 
She  laid  aaide  the  female  dress  which  ahe  had  vroni  in 
Moscow,  and  re-appeared  in  the  gaih  of  a  Siberian  youth. 
She  was  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  at  the  zenith 
of  her  beaujby,  which  was  not  a  littie  enhanced  by  the 
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ctmert  and  animsted  expresaon  lent  by  hope  to  ber 
fealons. 

From  Mofloow  Nahida  was  obliged  to  travel  by  the 
mail— a  painfoBy  slow  mode  of  tntnsit,  eipedally  after 
the  speed  whidi  had  distinguiahed  the  first  stage  of  her 
jowmejy  and  which  so  well  suited  her  riewa.  The 
frequent  baits  for  the  night  were  particularly  unplea- 
aani  The  Tory  first  day  they  met  with  Tariooa  dis- 
asters. 

Through  very  great  hardshipa  the  heroine  of  our  his- 
toiy  at  hist  reached  St  Petersborg,  under  the  ehaige  of 
an  honest  carrier  named  Bmitiy,  and  was  safely  placed 
under  the  motherly  care  of  hia  wife,  Oathinka,  in  his 
humble  but  comfortable  home. 

The  worthy  carrier,  having  learned  by  the  way  all 
Nahida's  histoiyy  immediately  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  means  of  approaching  the  emperor  on  her  father's 
behalf.  An  elderly  gentleman  of  high  rank,  he  told 
Nahida,  bad  come  to  Uve  at  the  great  house  at  the 
comer  of  the  street.  Dmitry  knew  his  valet^  whom  he 
occasionally  met  of  an  evening  at  the  ale-honsOy  and 
meant  to  consult  him.  Perhaps  he  might  drop  some 
useful  hint ;  at  anyrate,  he  ooold  ask  his  master's  ad- 
rica  Who  conld  tell  what  means  and  instruments  Qod 
might  see  fit  to  use  to  free  the  innocent  from  injustice 
and  oppression ! 

So  that  very  evening  Dmitry  went  to  the  ale-house, 
where,  as  he  expected,  he  met  Ivan,  the  servant  of  the 
distinguiahed  stranger. 

Dmitry  told  him  Nahida's  stoiy,  which  deeply  moved 
old  Ivao. 

"  Only  have  a  little  patience,  my  friend,"  said  he.  '*  I 
wiU  tell  my  good  master.  He  will  know  what  ooght  to 
be  done.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  morning  at  eight 
c^ckxsk,  and  i  wiU  let  yom  know  his  opinion.  Buoh  a 
good  daughter  deserves  help  and  enooaragement" 

Dmitry  went  home  with  this  pleasing  intelHgenoe ; 
and  Nahida  impatiently  awaited  the  m«row,  when  she 
hoped  to  obtain  some  advice  how  to  approach  the 
empeioCi 

When  Ivan  returned  home  that  evening  be  entered 
his  master^a  chamber  very  softly,  not  daring  to  disturb 
the  death-like  silence  which  reigned  there.  Ivan's 
master  often  sat  for  hours  in  speechless  grief,  all  nn- 
eonseious  of  the  presence  and  sympathizing  looks  of  his 
futhftil  servant 

The  cause  of  this  melancholy  was  unknown  to  Ivan, 
a  serf  just  taken  from  the  country  to  fill  the  place 
of  an  old  man  who  had  died  after  many  years  of  faithful 
service. 

At  length  Ivan  ventured  to  break  the  spell,  by  saying, 
"  Do  not  be  offended,  sir,  if  I  disturb  your  thoughts  at 
presents  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  about  my  own 
ooDcemB,  but  to  beg  for  your  advice  on  befaidf  of  one  in 
great  aorrow  and  perplexity." 

Ivan's  master  was  a  fine-looking  young  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  An  expression  of  melancholy 
clouded  his  handsome  brow,  and  his  features  were  pre- 


maturely farrowed  by  mnch  griet  He  looked  absentiy 
at  old  Ivan,  and  nodded  his  head.  The  man,  who  knew 
his  master's  way,  at  onoe  perceived  that  his  thoughts 
were  pre-OGcu^ed. 

Ivan,  however,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dis- 
ooumged,  and  told  his  story.  When  he  mentioned 
'<  Mangasea,"  his  master  started  to  his  feet,  and  gave 
him  such  a  strange  look,  that  Ivan  stopped  short  iu 
alarm.  '<  What  was  that  you  said  about  Mangasea, 
and  a  young  woman  7"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  Ivan  by 
the  shoulder.    "  Go  on,  for  God's  sake ! " 

^  0  sir,  what  a  fright  you  gave  me ! "  gasped  out  the 
astonished  valet ;  ''and  yet  you  have  not  heard  what  I 
was  saying,  it  would  seem." 

"Begin  your  stoiy  again,"  said  the  master  more 
gentiy,  resuming  his  seat  opposite  to  where  Ivan  stood. 

Ivan,  who  had  begun  to  think  that  his  young  master 
had  lost  his  wits,  felt  somewhat  re-assured,  and  told  his 
story  again,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  omitting 
none  of  the  particulars  communicated  to  him  by  Dmitry. 

The  unusual  attention  and  excitement  displayed  by 
his  master  inereased  at  every  stage  of  the  narrative. 
At  its  conclusion  he  rose  up  in  the  greatest  agitation, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Do  you  know  the  girf  s  name  ? " 

''Nahida  Tzemikoff,"  replied  Ivan,  much  astonished, 
and  wondering  what  would  happen  next  ''  So  I  was 
told  by  Dmitry;  who,  moved  by  pity,  brought  her  here 
from  Moscow,  after  she  was  robbed  of  her  money  and 
clotiies." 

Here  his  master  gave  vent  to  an  exclamation  which 
heightened  Ivan's  alarm.  '<  Take  me  to  her  at  once ! " 
he  cried.  "  Do  not  lose  a  moment,  for  God*s  sake ! " 
He  seized  his  hat  and  doak,  and  left  the  room,  dragging 
along  with  him  the  amazed  Ivan,  who  was  now  con- 
vinced that  a  sudden  fit  of  insanity  possessed  his 
bek>ved  master. 

The  conjecture  which,  no  doubt,  you  have  already 
hazarded  is  right  Ivan's  master  was  Lupansky.  He 
had  just  heard  the  story  of  his  Nahida,  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved  ;  and  his  excitement,  which  bordered  on 
frenzy,  was  owing  to  this. 

On  the  death  of  Catherine,  Count  Wathshicky 
renewed  his  appHcation  for  permission  to  return  to 
Russia ;  but  during  the  reign  of  her  successor  Paul,  the 
government  was  conducted  with  the  same  corruptness 
and  cruelty.  As  soon,  however,  as  Alexander  ascended 
the  throne,  justice  teas  permitted,  A  purer  influence 
flowed  through  the  channels  of  power ;  and  the  long- 
banished  count  was  restored  to  his  home,  his  property, 
and  his  honours.  He  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
capital,  attended  still  by  his  fiuthfiil  Lupansky. 

The  palace  of  the  count  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
stateliest  streets  of  the  city ;  yet  it  formed  the  comer  of 
the  narrow  street  which  contained  Dmitry's  humble 
abode  and  the  ale-house  where  he  met  Ivan,  the  ser- 
vant who  attended  on  Lupansky. 

Now,  having  learned  bow  simply  and  naturally  this 
^>parentiy  strange  crisis  was  brought  about,  we  are  free 
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to  follow  the  impatient  Lupansky  as  he  strode  along, 
old  Ivan  panting  after  him. 

Kor  can  we  wonder  at  his  impetnosity,  when  we  re- 
member his  errand— to  oonvinoe  himself  that  no  false 
tidings  had  deceived  him ;  and  that  he  was  really,  in 
this  unexpected  and  wonderful  way^  to  behold  again  his 
betrothed,  his  beloved  Nahida,  who  had  accomplished 
a  great  work— a  labour  of  love  such  as  only  a  heart  like 
hers  could  have  imagined^and  who  had  suffered  so  much 
in  its  performance. 

Ivan  bad  to  fetdi  him  back,  as  he  had  far  passed  the 
house,  heedless  of  Ivan's  first  call  Then  he  entered 
the  house  where  be  had  been  told  she  was,  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  where  he  expected  to  find  her,  his 
heart  beating  as  if  it  would  burst 


CHAPTER  X. 

Nabida  was  sitting  with  honest  Dmitry  and  his  wife, 
and  had  just  learned  with  heart-felt  gratitude  that  the 
nobleman's  servant  would,  on  the  following  day,  bring  her 
the  information  she  desired.  A  lamp  burned  on  the 
table,  and  its  light  fell  right  upon  the  door. 

They  had  heaid  Ivan's  voice  in  the  street,  and  paused 
in  their  lively  talk  to  listen.  Then,  to  their  amasement, 
they  heard  some  one  storming  up  the  staircase.  Dmitry 
seized  the  lamp,  and  opened  the  door.  Lupansky  stood 
on  the  threshold,  and  the  full  light  illumined  his  face. 

"  Nahida ! "  he  cried,  "  is  it  really  you  ? " 

Nahida  saw  him,  recognized  him  at  once,  stammered 
out  his  name,  and  swooned  away  from  excess  of  joy. 

Lupansky  recognized  her  too,  and  rushed  towards  her 
to  support  her  in  his  arms. 

Words  are  powerless  to  describe  the  joy  of  Lupansky 
and  Nahida.  Many  tears,  it  is  true,  were  shed ;  bat 
they  were  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  numerous  questions  thai 
followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  that  most 
of  them  had  to  remain  unanswered ;  needless  to  record 
the  exclamations  of  joy,  which  ever  and  anon  inter** 
rupted  their  discourse;  or  the  bewilderment  of  Ivan, 
Dmitry,  and  Cathinka,  who  did  not  know  whether 
Lupansky  was  Nahida's  betrothed  or  her  brother,  and 
could  not  understand  how  ih&i  prot€gie  came  to  possess 
such  an  aristocratic  acquaintance. 

At  length,  however,  they  made  out  that  the  pair  were 
betrothed,  and  that  jfbr  many  years  each  had  believed 
the  other  to  be  dead.  Nevertheless,  endkss  perplexi- 
ties arose  in  their  minds,  until  Nahida's  agitation  some« 
what  subsided,  and  she  briefly  explained  the  state  of 
mattersy  and  likewise  t(dd  Lupansky  how  noUy  Dmitry 
and  bis  wife  had  behaved. 

Herenp<m  Lupansky  grasped  their  toil-hardened  hands, 
and  expressed  his  thanks  in  language  which  drew  tears 
finom  the  eyes  of  the  simple-minded  pair. 

However,  when  Lupansky  declared  his  intention  of 
conducting  Nahida  to  the  count's  palace,  a  friendly  con- 


tention arose,  as  the  good  peqile  woold  by  no  nwans 
consent  to  this  arrangement  Nahida,  they  said,  had 
in  adversity  found  shelter  under  theur  roof;  and  now 
that  prosperity  had  come  to  her,  th«y  wished  ber  stiU  to 
partake  of  their  hospitality.  80  Lupansky  yielded  to 
their  importunity,  and  suffered  Nahida  to  xemaia  with 
them. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  count,  who  was  at 
home  enjoying  the  sode^  of  his  children,  when  Lapsa- 
sky  rushed  in  among  them  in  a  state  of  joyful  excite- 
ment, and  told  them  what  had  oocuired. 

They  were  all  deeply  moved  by  hia  account  of  Nahida's 
filial  affection,  and  the  wondeifiil  interpositioBa  of  Pio- 
vidence  on  her  behall 

«  Do  you  now  acknowledge,  0  man  of  little  faith  1"  tsr 
claimed  the  county  "the  virtue  of  Tzemikoff's  motto: 
'The  Lord  is  my  Shield'  ?  Of  a  troth  be  has  beea 
Nahida's  shield  until  this  day,  and  will  likewise  be 
Tzemikoff's  deliverer." 

As  a  reward  for  the  good  service  which  he  bad  ns^ 
dered  the  count,  Lupansky  was  no  longer  treated  as  s 
dependent,  but  was  in  every  resoect  considered  as  one 
of  the  count's  own  family. 

The  young  countess,  daughter- in -law  to  Count 
Wathshicky,  declared  herself  ready  to  receive  Nahids, 
and  was  about  to  order  the  carriage  to  fefedi  ber,  when 
Lupansky  interposed,  repeating  Dmitry's  worda.  60  it 
was  agreed  that  Nahida  should  remain  for  that  night 
under  the  roof  of  her  humble  friends. 

It  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  narrow  street  when, 
on  the  following,  day  an  elegant  equipage  stopped  st 
Dmitry's  door,  at  which  alighted  the  aged  oonnt,  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  Lupansky. 

Nahida  turned  pale  as  they  entered,  and  the  old 
count,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stretched  out  bis  bands  to 
greet  her. 

She  advanced  towards  him,  kissed  bis  band,  and 
kneeling  down,  bent  her  head  to  receive  bis  Ueasing. 
The  good  roan  laid  his  trembling  band  on  the  giifs 
head.  "  Never  had  father  a  better  daughter  1  God  bkss 
you,  my  child !"  he  said,  nused  her  from  the  ground, 
and  kissed  her  forehead. 

The  young  countess,  much  moved,  then  embraced  ber. 

Dmitry  and  bis  wife  bitterly  lamented  the  depaitme 
of  the  young  girl  who  had  already  so  endeared  bendf  to 
them ;  and  Nahida  touchingly  expressed  ber  giatitnde 
to  them. 

"Now  take  Nahida  home,"  said  the  oonnt;  ''I  will 
remain  here  a  little  longer,  as  I  want  to  speak  to 
Dmitry." 

When  the  old  conple  returned  from  aeetng  Nabida  to 
the  csniage,  the  count  said  kindly,  ^*I>Bdtry»  what 
yon  have  done  for  Nabida  yon  have  done  for  me.  I 
am  consequently  greatly  indebted  to  y«L  Hitbeito 
you  have  worked  hard  for  your  daily  bread,  as  aenrrier's 
life  is  no  eai7  one.  Sell  your  hones  and  otiier  eieds, 
and  settle  down  on  one  of  my  estates,  where  you  sfaaQ 
live  in  comfort  all  your  days." 
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Dfflitiy  looked  grstefolly  at  hiiD,  and  replied,  "  Many 
thanks  to  your  lordship.  But  I  cannot  do  what  you 
BO  kindly  wish.  In  this  house  my  parents  died,  and 
from  it  I  buried  my  three  children.  I  should  like  to 
die  here  alao,  if  hen  my  time  comes." 

**  Yaj  well/'  said  ^e  count ;  '<  then  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  well  provided  for  in  your  old  age." 
He  then  took  out  his  pocket*book  and  wrote  a  cheque, 
insuring  to  Dmitry  and  his  wife  an  annuity  on  their 
Hres. 

''  Take  this  paper  to  the  steward  at  my  palace.  From 
him  you  will  receive  a  sum  of  money  yearly.  Now  you 
need  work  no  longer."  And,  followed  by  the  fervent 
blessings  of  the  grateful  pair,  the  good  count  hastened 
away. 

To  Nahida,  all  that  had  happened  seemed  like  a 
pleasant  dream,  too  good  to  be  tnte.  But  when  Lupan- 
sky  held  her  hand  in  his,  and  the  members  of  the 
count's  family  vied  with  one  another  in  their  kindness 
to  her,  she  felt  that  all  was  real,  and  looked  up  with 
tears  of  joy  to  heaven,  whence  all  these  mercies  flowed. 
Now  all  her  pain,  toil,  and  anxiety  were  ended.  ''Ah, 
if  my  dear  parents  only  knew!"  she  often  sighed; 
while  she  joyfully  looked  forward  to  their  recall  from 
exile,  which  Count  Watbshicky  was  making  every 
exertion  to  bring  about. 

During  an  interview  with  the  czar,  the  count  took 
occasion  to  mention  Tzeraikoff,  and  to  relate  Nahida*s 
deed  of  filial  heroism.  The  emperor  listened  with 
wonder,  and  hastened  to  tell  his  mother,  the  good 
Empress  Maria  They  both  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
the  girl. 

On  the  following  day  the  good  folks  of  St.  Petersburg 
witnessed  a  rare  sight  In  a  splendid  caniage  sat  an 
old  man,  whose  uniform,  and  the  numerous  orders 
decorating  his  breast,  announced  him  to  be  an  officer  of 
the  highest  rank.  By  his  side  was  a  beautiful  girl  dad 
in  the  quaint  fur-dress  worn  by  the  women  of  Mangasea. 
From  beneath  her  small  cap  of  marten's  fur  her  glossy 
ringlets  hang  in  rich  luxuriance ;  while  her  strange- 
looking  coatume  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  her  un- 
common loveline8& 

The  cocuit  had  wished  to  give  Nahida  the  usual 
oour^dressy  but  the  empress  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  her  in  her  northern  costume. 

None  of  the  spectators  could  account  for  this  strange 
sight,  bat  conjectured  that  there  must  be  some  extra- 
ordinary dfoumstances  connected  with  it 

How  Nahida  trembled  when  conducted  by  the  count 
through  the  state  apartments  of  the  Imperial  Palace  1 
How  her  heart  beat  as  the  moment  approached  which 
was  to  deoide  the  fkte  of  her  beloved  father ! 

*'  Oooxage^  my  child !"  said  the  count  '' Too  have 
overcome  many  a  greater  difficulty  than  what  awaits 
you  here.  Think  of  your  dear  parents,  and  your  spirit 
will  rise  to  the  occasbn."  And  his  words  came  true. 
Her  tinridi^  vanished  and  her  cheerful  confidence 
returned. 
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Thus,  led  by  the  count,  she  entered  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  whose  mild  eye  beamed  encouragement  to 
her.  By  his  side  there  stood  a  tall,  beautiful  lady, 
whose  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

Nahida,  quite  overcome,  fell  on  her  knees,  clasped 
her  hands,  and,  looking  up  to  the  emperor,  stammered 
out,  **  Mercy  for  my  innocent  father ! " 

The  tender  heart  of  Alexander  was  deeply  touched 
at  the  great  sacrifice  which  the  girl  had  made. 

"Nay,"  he  said,  "not  mercy,  my  daughter,  only 
justice  for  suffering  innocence.  Mercy  is  only  for 
oflbnders  ;  the  guiltless  victim  of  cruelty  must  receive 
justice  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 

Nahida  bent  her  &oe  to  the  ground,  but  the  empress 
raised  her  up,  and  kissed  her  forehead,  saying,  with 
tears, "  God  bless  you,  my  daughter,  for  your  filial  love." 

The  emperor  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  You 
have  done  a  noble  deed,  my  daughter;  you  have  mani- 
fested more  true  bravery  than  the  general  who  goes  to 
fight  for  his  country.  Tou  have  given  my  whole  people 
an  example  of  filial  piety,  which  shall  assuredly  be  made 
known  among  them.  It  is  now  my  dut]^before  God  to 
reward  your  heroic  conduct  My  ambassador  at  Paris 
has  already  reported  to  me  a  statement  made  to  him 
respecting  your  father.  The  closest  investigation  has 
only  tended  to  confirm  its  truthfulness.  Tour  father  was 
the  victim  of  a  heartless  scoundrel  whom  righteous 
vengeance  has  already  overtaken,  and  of  one  in  high 
authority  who  shamefully  abused  the  power  committed 
to  him,  and  who  mercilessly  persecuted  this  excellent 
nobleman  "-^indicating  the  count  "  Without  delay  I 
despatched  a  courier  to  Mangasea,  bearing  freedom  and 
honour  to  your  father.  He  and  your  mother  will  return 
at  my  expense;  so  nothing  will  be  lacking  to  their  ease 
and  comfort.  Tour  Cither's  salaiy  will  be  paid  up  from 
the  day  he  left  Nictin  to  the  day  of  his  arrival  here  ; 
and,  if  willing  and  able  to  undertake  its  duties,  he  shall 
have  a  lucrative  appointment  in  the  customs.  Should 
he  decline  it,  he  will  receive  a  pension  to  make  him 
comfortable  fbr  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  to  show  him 
how  willingly  his  sovereign  makes  restitution  to  the  inno- 
cent victim  of  oppression.  Such  is  my  reward  for  your 
heroic  deed,  which,  however,  can  only  be  fuUy  recom- 
pensed by  Him  who  gave  the  commandment  to  honour 
father  and  mother,  and  annexed  to  it  a  gracious  promise. 
1%11  me,  are  you  content  with  your  emperor  V* 

"  O  God ! "  cried  the  girl,  and  loud  sobs  stifled  her 
voice.  Again  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  raised  her 
streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands  to  heaven,  while 
her  trembling  lips  and  earnest  countenance  showed  that 
she  was  imploring  a  blessing  on  her  gracious  sovereign. 

The  Empress  Maria  ptessed  Nahida  to  her  breast,  and 
asked  the  emperor's  permission  to  conduct  her  to  her  own 
iq^aitments.  There  she  hung  a  valuable  sable  mantle 
about  the  giri's  shoulders,  saying,  "  This  becomes  you 
no  better  than  the  coarse  furs  in  which  you  accomplished 
your  labour  of  love;  but  you  will  wear  it  for  my  sake." 

Then  placing  a  magnificent  diamond  ring  on  Nahida's 
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finger,  she  observed,  "  This  will  remind  you  of  the  tears 
I  have  shed  to-day."  Lastly,  she  took  a  gold  chain  with 
her  own  likeness  attached  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Kahida 
with  these  words,  ''When  you  see  my  picture,  think  of 
me  as  a  happy  mother,  enjoying  filial  love  like  yours, 
and  therefore  knowing  how  to  appreciate  it." 

Again  the  splendid  equipage  of  the  count  rolled 
through  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  people 
wondered  more  than  ever  to  see  the  Siberian  peasant- 
girl  wrapped  in  a  cloak  such  as  only  royalty  could 
bestow. 

Very  soon  the  whele  town  knew  Nahida's  history, 
^vhich  was  widely  circulated,  till  every  one  praised  her, 
and  spoke  of  the  emperor's  justice  and  goodness  and 
the  Empress  Maria's  kind-heartedness. 

When  the  ice  on  the  Neva  broke  up,  and  the  snow 


melted  at  the  approach  of  the  brief  northern  mmmer. 
Count  Wathshicky  longed  to  repair  to  the  country;  bot 
denied  himself  the  pleasure,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
at  home  to  welcome  Tzemikoff,  who  was  to  lodge  at  the 
palace.  So  they  all  remained  in  town.  KahiJa  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  aside  her  fur-dress,  and  had 
allowed  the  young  conntess  to  adorn  her  to  her  heaifs 
content  Daily  she  visited  Dmitry  and  Gathinka, 
whose  fortune  she  had  made,  and  who  thought  they 
could  never  adequately  express  their  satisfaction  and 
gratitude. 

Nahida's  parents  returned  in  safety  from  Siberia. 
The  lovers  were  married;  and  the  hiq;>py  group  rejoiced 
together  in  the  goodness  of  God,  under  the  protection  d 
their  beloved  sovereign. 


^alejstine. 
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THI-THE  EXPLORATIONS. 


jURING  the  part  of  April  1869  that  we 
spent  in  Jerusalem,  we  had  repeated 
interviews  with  Captain  Warren,  were 
kindly  permitted  by  him  to  descend 
several  of  his  shafts  and  to  explore  his  tunnels, 
bad  the  design  and  character  of  his  explorations 
explained  to  us,  and  were  enabled,  in  some  degree, 
to  appreciate  the  formidable  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  contend  in  endeavouring  to  promote 
archaeological  discovery  and  to  settle  some  of  the 
most  important  questions  connected  with  the 
topography  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  In  meeting  in 
the  streets  of  the  city  his  shrewd  and  faithful 
assistant,  Sergeant  Birtles,  followed  by  a  staff  of 
stalwart  and  intelligent  engineers  with  their 
unmistakable  British  look  about  them,  it  was 
difficult  to  repress  a  wish  to  go  up  and  shalfe 
hands  with  them,  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaint- 
ances. Indeed,  from  the  first  there  had  been  a 
kindly  nod  of  recognition  exchanged  between  us, 
before  we  had  gone  through  the  formality  of 
being  introduced  to  them  by  their  chief ;  while 
the  sight  of  one  of  their  shafts,  with  windlass  at 
the  top  and  a  few  curiously- disposed  Arabs 
loitering  near,  made  you  feel  many  hundred  miles 
nearer  home ;  and,  like  one  approaching  a  gold- 
mine, we  could  not  come  within  a  moderate 


distance  of  it  without  a  strong  impulse  to  rush 
forward  and  learn  whether  there  had  been  any 
new  discovery. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  describe  the  pro- 
cesses of  exploration;  for  even  did  we  possess 
engineering  skill  and  a  knowledge  of  technical 
language  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  without  a  very  liberal  use  of  diagrams 
and  photographs,  it  is  impossible  by  mere  descrip- 
tion to  convey  anything  beyond  the  most  vague 
conception  of  such  matters  to  a  general  reader. 
Our  purpose  will  be  gained  if  we  succeed  in  giving 
a  correct  impression  of  the  importance  of  the 
work,  of  the  nature  of  the  obstructions  so  dis- 
couraging and  irritating  to  the  workers  and  yet 
so  bravely  and  patiently  met  by  them,  witli  a 
summary  estimate  of  the  results. 

Captain  Wilson  and  his  associates  bad  already 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  geographical 
and  antiquarian  knowledge  of  Palestine,  before 
Captain  Warren  entered  on  the  inviting  field. 
Not  to  enumerate  many  minor  services^  he  bad, 
at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  greater  number 
of  inquirers,  identified  the  site  of  Ca^pemaom, 
detected  the  ruins  of  Chorazin,  and  placed  among 
the  most  certain  of  modem  discoveries,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Galilean  lake,  the  scene  of 
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tiie  destraction  of  the  possessed  smne  ^vplien  they 
ran  down  a  steep  place  and  were  drowned  in  the 
sea.  He  had  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  ancient  synagogue,  correcting 
the  common  popular  notions  on  this  sabject;  and 
had  brought  to  light  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
sculptures  on  those  ecclesiastical  buildings,  which 
appear  to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  not  simply 
ornamental,  but  suggestive  and  emblematic  He 
had  surveyed  the  district  of  which  the  Lake  of  Gali- 
lee was  the  centre,  as  well  as  the  important  region 
around  Sychar,  with  its  twin-mountains  of  Ebal 
and  Germm.  And  he  had  crowned  all  his  other 
solid  services  to  science  and  Biblical  study  by  pre- 
paring the  material  for  a  complete  Ordnance  Map 
of  Jerusalem — by  numerous  well-directed  excava- 
tions in  the  sacred  city,  in  which  he  had  directed  the 
course  and  lightened  the  work  of  future  labourers— 
and  especially  by  discovering  the  spring  of  the  arch 
which  now  fitly  bears  his  name,  opposite  to  that 
which  had  previously  been  discovered  by  Bobinson 
ton  the  Moriah  side  of  the  T^ropoean  Valley,  thus 
completing  the  evidence  that  an  ancient  bridge 
had  once  spanned  this  ravine  and  connected  the 
lower  with  the  upper  city. 

Important  results  like  these,  along  with  other 
causes,  awakened  the  expectation  of  other  and 
equally  valuable  results  from  further  explorations 
of  the  same  kind  in  this  unexhausted  field,  con- 
ducted by  qualified  scientific  and   learned  men 
who  should  be  stationed  for  a  series  of  years  in 
the  country,  should  be  amply  supplied  with  all 
the  apparatus  and  tools  adequate  for  their  work, 
and   have  under  them  a  competent  number  of 
labourers.     It  was  all  very  well  in  its  own  place 
that  persons  like  ourselves,  who  were  out  on  a 
short  furlough,  should  skim  the  surface  of  the 
land  like  summer  swallows,  and  perhaps  be  able 
to  record  some  custom  among  the  people,  or  to 
observe  some  feature  in  the  scenery  that  would 
shed  new  or  increased  light  on  a  sentence  in  the 
Word    of  God.      But    what    was    needed  was 
thoroagh  and  prolonged  investigation  that  should 
patiently  dig  among  ruins,  decipher  inscriptions, 
discover  the  localities  of  lost  towns  and  villages, 
and,    in  short,  at  length  supply  us  with  the 
means  of  knowing  the  topography  of  Palestine  as 
well  as  we  know  that  of  England.     We  wanted 
men  who  should  go  out  with  carefuHy-prepared 


questions  and  unsolved  problems  from  England, 
determined  to  have  the  answer  or  the  solution  ere 
they  retumed,-^-men  who  should  do  for  Jerusalem 
what  Layard  had  done  for  Nineveh  and  Bawlinson 
for  Babylon,  and  what  Signor  Castellani,  by  divert- 
ing the  current  of  the  Tiber,  is  now  proposing  to 
do  for  Home.  This  led  to  the  formation,  in 
London,  in  June  18C5,  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund.  The  programme  of  this  society  was 
admirably  comprehensive,  embracing,  in  addition 
to  the  objects  at  which  we  have  hinted,  the 
formation  of  an  Ordnance  Map  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  similar  to  that 
which  Captain  Wilson  had  already  prepared  of 
Jerusalem.  But  as  all  these  objects  could  not  be 
accomplished  or  even  attempted  at  once,  it  was 
determined  to  commence  operations  in  Jerusalem, 
the  natural  centre  of  greatest  interest,  and  where 
the  most  important  problems  had  to  be  solved. 
In  pursuit  of  this  great  and  sacred  enterprise, 
Captain  Warren  was  sent  out,  and  in  February 
1867  he  appeared  in  Jerusalem  with  his  mining 
tools,  his  scientific  instruments,  and  a  picked 
band  of  trained  assistants. 

This  accomplished  officer  found  himself  at  once 
met  by  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  that  severely 
tested  even  his  sanguine  temper  and  fertility  of 
resource.  The  experience  of  Captain  Wilson  and 
others  had  already  in  part  apprised  him  that 
the  ancient  Jerusalem  of  which  he  was  in  search, 
— the  Jerusalem  in  which  our  Lord  and  his  con- 
temporaries had  walked, — was  fifty  feet  down 
below  the  surface  of  the  modem  city,  and  that, 
in  some  places,  it  lay  buried  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  beneath.  There  were  those  who  wondered  when 
they  read  in  the  newspapers,  a  few  weeks  since, 
that  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  London  had 
been  discovered,  in  tesselated  pavement  and  other 
signs,  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  London  of  our  own 
day,  in  Bishopgate  Street.  But  the  di^ria  that 
conceals  the  old  Jerusalem,  if  carried  away  and 
massed  together,  would  form  a  large  mountain  of 
itself  And  no  wonder;  for  Jerusalem  has  on 
three  occasions  undergone  general  destruction ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  it  has  been  subjected  to 
seventeen  sieges,  in  which  its  largest  and  most 
prominent  buildings  were  certain  to  suffer  most 
On  these  occasions,  the  people  never  thought  of 
clearing  away  the  bruised  and  broken  material 
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and  obtaining  a  deep  and  solid  base  for  a  new 
erection.  The  new  houses  rose  npou  the  ruins 
of  the  old.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effect  of  this  in  the  TTtoposan  Valley,  which  was 
once  a  deep  ravine  separating  between  Mount 
Moriah  and  Mount  Zion,  but  which  has  been  so 
filled  up  by  the  ruins  of  centuries  tumbling  into 
it,  that  its  outline  is  now  scarcely  traceabla 
Then  the  ruins  themselves  do  not  cohere.  A  few 
feet  below  the  surface,  the  debris  is  almost  fluid, 
and  when  once  set  in  motion  runs  like  water,  and 
large  stones  and  broken  columns  intermingled  with 
it  are  certain  then  to  move  also,  and  to  dash  with 
terrific  force  against  the  first  solid  object  they 
touch.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  difficult  it  must 
have  been  to  sink  deep  shafts  through  such  loose 
and  treacherous  material,  and  how  lateral  tunnel- 
ling through  such  rubbish  must  sometimes  have 
almost  appeared  like  courting  destruction. 

There  was  another  frequent  and  vexatious  ob- 
struction in  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  even  of  the  public  authorities.  The 
bigotry  is  no  doubt  declining ;  for  had  the  same 
attempt  been  made  even  ten  years  earlier,  the  op- 
position would  have  been  much  more  formidable 
and  dangerous.  Within  a  period  of  less  than  twenty 
years,  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  Moslem 
population  presented  an  unpleasantly  practical 
illustration  of  the  late  Isaac  Taylor's  definition  of 
fanaticism  as  ''  enthusiasm  inflamed  by  hatred." 
It  had  been  observed  that,  at  a  particular  period 
in  the  day,  the  shadow  of  the  great  Mosque  of 
Omar  fell  upon  a  certain  Christian  buryiog- 
ground.  Even  the  honour  and  blessing  conveyed 
by  so  sacred  a  shadow  was  grudged.  The  public 
authorities  at  Jerusalem  were  strongly  urged  to 
have  the  Christian  cemetery  removed  to  some 
more  distant  place,  and  it  required  all  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  European  consulates  to 
prevent  a  scandalous  order  to  this  effect  from 
being  issued. 

Later  than  this,  when  a  firmau  was  sent  forth 
giving  permission  to  persons  who  were  not  Moham* 
medans  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  mosques,  it 
was  no  uncommon  saying  among  the  more  in- 
tolerant Turks,  that  while  the  sultan  m^t  have 
power  to  let  a  Frank  enter  their  mosques,  he  had 
no  power  to  let  him  out  again ;  and  there  was  an 
evident  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 


knives  of  wild  dervishes  and  fanatical  dependeats 
on  the  mosques,  should  make  amends  in  their 
own  fashion  for  relaxed  severity  of  restriction  or 
exclusion. 

These  things  are  past  now;  but  the  preja- 
dice  and  ignorance  in  which  they  originated  are 
very  far  from  having  become  extinct  or  inopera- 
tivcL     The  exploring  party  had  scarcely  landed 
at  Jaffa  when  they  were  met  by  the  obstacle 
which  was  to  annoy  them  in  so  many  forms  after- 
wards.   Their  innocent  theodolites  and  sextants 
were  pronounced  by  the  custom-house  officers  to 
be  warlike  stores,  and  they  only  escaped  seizure 
on  the  vice-consul's  undertaking  to  vouch  for 
them  that  they  were  of  a  peaceful  nature,  and 
not  liable  to  go  off!     Indeed,  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  in  some  instances  almost  exceeded 
belief.     On  one  occasion,  when  Captain  Warren 
was  engaged  in  a  most  interesting  exploration 
connected  with  Robinson's  Arch,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  use  gunpowder  for  bListing  some  of 
tibe  stones  which  were  too  large  and  hard  for  the 
hammer.     Immediately  the  strange  rumour  was 
spread  among  the  Moslems  that  these  foreigners 
were  about  to  deposit  little  lumps  of  gunpowder 
all  round  the  walls  of  the  Noble  Sanctuary;  that 
these  would  grow  and  grow  until  they  became 
barrels,  and  that  then,  in  about  twenty  years,  when 
the  powder  crop  was  ripe,  they  would  come  back 
with  some  machine  and  blow  the  whole  place  up! 
Reports  of  this  kind,  fostering  vague  suspicions 
and  fears,  produced  much  anxiety  and  trouble, 
though  the  ignorance  sometimes  showed  itself  in 
an  irresistibly  ludicrous  form.     One  day  when  a 
company  of  picked  men  were  busily  at  work  in 
their  excavations,  they  struck  in  unexpectedly  on 
a  donkey  stable  in  which  the  owner  happened  to 
be  present     The  poor  donkey  man,  startled  at 
the  apparition  of  so  many  begrimed  faces  that 
had  suddenly  come   upon  him  as  if  they  bad 
sprung  out  of  the  earth,  fled  in  precipitation, 
declaring  that  he  was  pursued  by  Gins  or  evU 
spirits ! 

We  can  imagine,  however,  that  obstrxictioDs 
of  this  nature  were  not  so  discouraging  to  oar 
indefatigable  explorers,  as  were  the  exceptions 
and  conditions  which  accompanied  and  digged 
the  sultan's  permission  to  excavate:  It  is  plain 
that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
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Haram  Sanctuary  were  the  places  around  which 
the  questions  of  greatest  interest  gathered,  and 
that  these  questions  were  almost  certain  to  find 
a  satisfactory  solution,  were  the  excavations 
allowed  to  he  conducted  within  and  heneath  those 
two  sacred  structures.  But  they  were  sternly 
prohibited  from  opening  their  shafts  within  a 
certain  distance  of  either  of  them.  This  was 
equivalent  to  shutting  them  out  entirely  from  ex- 
plorations in  connection  with  the  former  building, 
which  was,  in  fact,  so  encircled  by  convents  that  it 
could  not  even  be  approached ;  and  the  Haram, 
as  belonging  to  the  Moslem,  was  guarded  with  a 
yet  intenser  jealousy.  The  only  way  in  which 
explorations  connected  with  this  second  grand 
centre  of  interest  could  be  made  at  all,  was  to 
sink  shafts  as  near  as  possible  to  the  prohibited 
distance,  and  then  to  approach  the  Haram  walls 
by  tunnelling  underneath. 

Even   in  the  case  of  private  properties,  the 
difficulties  were  often  great     Though  ignorant  as 
the  beasts  that  perish  about  all  matters  of  science, 
householders,  when  asked  to  sell  their  houses  for 
purposes  of  excavation,  were  shrewd  enough  to 
drive  home  their  advantage  and  demand  an  ex- 
orbitant price ;  and  some  of  them,  when  asked 
to  yield  up  portions  of  their  gardens,  did  their 
utmost  to  get  out  of  the  concession  a  snug  an- 
nuity.     When  we  were  in  Jerusalem,  Captain 
Warren  complained  to  us  of  a  kindred  form  of 
annoyance,  which  appeared  for  the  time  to  over- 
top all  the  others.     His  researches  awakened  the 
sel^shly  litigious  spirit.     If  some  rickety  house 
tumbled  down  within  fifty  yards  of  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  pits,  his  excavations  got  the  blame  of 
it,  and  he  was  summoned  before  one  of  the  cor- 
rupt native  "  cadis,**  and  sued  for  damages  that 
were    stated,   of  course,  at  a  most  extravagant 
figure.     In  some  cases  the  demand  was  resisted ; 
in  others  it  was  found  to  be  an  economy  both  of 
time  and  money  to  consent  to  a  compromise. 
But  the  very  likelihood  of  such  fabricated  law- 
suits  arising  from  every  fresh  opening  of  the 
ground^  was  disturbing  in  the  extreme.     Still, 
these  admirable  men  took  to  their  work  with  a 
will.      They  knew  that  the  eyes  of  men  of  science 
and  religion  were  fixed  on  them  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  that  there  were  rich  mines  of  dis- 
covery   hidden  somewhere  within  the  range  of 


their  explorations,  and  that  to  help  in  settling 
the  long  perplexed  questions  of  sacred  research, 
and  in  shedding  new  light  on  the  inspired  records, 
was  something  indeed  worth  living  for. 

In  one  quarter  in  which  Giptain  Warren  had 
probably  anticipated  some  difficulty,  he  soon 
found  substantial  aid,  and  incidentally  wrought 
out  a  conclusion  which  may  be  of  use  when  ap- 
plied in  other  directions.  He  was  obliged  to  de- 
pend for  the  less  skilled  forms  of  labour  upon 
native  workmen.  And  he  did  not  find  the  Arab 
to  be  the  intractable  creature  that  he  has  so  often 
been  described  to  be.  At  firsts  indeed,  he  was 
inclined  to  take  his  work  by  fits  and  starts,  and 
the  intervals  of  resting  were  apt  to  be  much 
longer  than  those  of  working.  When  any  work 
required  ph&n  or  thought,  he  could  not  be  trusted 
alone.  The  muscles  necessary  for  the  clever 
handling  even  of  the  common  wheel  -  barrow 
seemed  never  to  have  been  developed  in  him ;  and 
when  he  shivered  with  cold  in  winter,  he  could 
never  be  made  to  see  that  hard-working  was  one 
of  the  surest  and  safest  ways  to  bring  heat. 
But  when  he  found  himself  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  not  according  to  the  time  spent,  but  to 
the  work  done,  be  saw  the  equity  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  became  gradually  educated  into  a  fair 
measure  of  steadiness  in  toil  For,  while  the 
Arab  is  slow  to  believe  in  goodness,  he  has  a 
quick  appreciation  of  justice,  and  a  respect  for 
calm  power. 

Wishing  to  have  some  notion  of  the  manner  of 
the  excavations,  we  obtained  leave  from  Captain 
Warren  to  descend  two  of  his  shafts.  It  was 
one  of  our  most  memorable  adventures  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  as  we  were  utterly  new  at  such  work, 
we  suspect  we  must  have  looked  amusingly 
awkward  and  cautious  to  those  who  were  looking 
down  upon  us  from  the  pit-mouth.  Taking  a 
lighted  candle  in  one  hand,  we  descended  by  a 
rope-ladder,  which  was  fixed  to  an  iron  rod  driven 
deep  into  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  shafL 
The  sides  of  the  shaft  were  boarded  by  planks  of 
wood  that  had  been  brought  from  England — for 
Palestine  could  not  even  supply  this  material 
sufficiently  and  in  a  prepared  form — ^and  it  rots  so 
quickly  that,  in  a  few  months,  it  needs  to  have 
its  place  supplied  by  new  boarding.  When  we 
were  about  half-way  down,  we  were  surprised  to 
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find  that  the  earth  had  bulged  out  in  one  place, 
and  that  the  boarding  had  cracked  and  was  pro- 
truding. It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  past  this 
on  the  dangling  rope-ladder,  and  any  loss  of  self- 
possession  would  have  been  destruction.  But  we 
managed  at  length  to  wri^le  past^  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  our  descent  was  easy.  We  were 
received  by  one  of  Captain  Warren's  men  at  the 
bottom ;  and  passing  along  a  tunnel  of  some  length, 
in  which  the  earth  was  very  moist,  and  on  which 
drops  were  constantly  falling  from  the  uneven 
roof,  we  descended  a  second  shaft  to  about  eighty 
feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  There 
was  a  tunnel  leading  from  this  bottom,  and  we 
could  hear  at  no  great  distance  the  dripping  of 
water.  We  were  told  that  one  of  the  tanks  or 
aqueducts  of  Old  Jerusalem  had  been  discovered 
in  that  direction,  and  throwing  a  stone  we  heard 
its  sullen  plunge  into  the  depths. 

We  had  obtained  but  a  glimpse,  however,  of 
the  dangers  which  those  bold  explorers  were 
called  every  day  to  face.  Showers  of  stones  and 
streams  of  loose  and  treacherous  shingle  were 
common  occurrences.  In  some  places  the  earth 
was  so  poisoned  by  sewage,  that  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  broke  out  into  festering  sores ;  in  other 
places  the  air  was  found  to  be  so  impure  that  the 
candles  refused  to  bum.  On  some  occasions, 
when  descending  into  unexplored  vaults,  the  rope- 
ladder  proved  much  too  short,  and  they  had  no 
choice  but,  holding  by  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  to  climb  down  over-hands  as  they  best 
could,  sometimes  for  the  distance  of  twelve  feet 
At  other  times,  unable  to  keep  their  footing  on  the 
slippery  soil,  they  were  plunged  overhead  into  an 
unwelcome  bath,  unsavoury  as  well  as  cold.  In 
another  instance,  the  water  from  a  periodic  spring 
so  increased  upon  them  that  they  were  obliged  to 
flee  before  it ;  and  when  it  swelled  up  to  Captain 
Warren's  neck,  he  could  only  preserve  the  candle 
from  extinction  by  canying  it  in  his  mouth.— There 
were  two  adventures  which  we  must  describe  in 
Captain  Warren's  own  words.  He  was  endea- 
vouring to  verify  the  coi\jecture  that  he  had  come 
upon  one  of  the  overflow  -  aqueducts  from  the 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  that  there  might  be  a 
water-conduit  underneath.  '*  We  scrambled  along 
for  a  long  way  on  our  feet,  our  skulls  and  spines 
coming  in  unhappy  contact  with  the  passage  roo£ 


After  advancing  thus  for  about  200  feet,  we  found 
that  the  mud  reached  higher  up,  and  we  had  to 
crawl  by  means  of  elbows  and  toe&  Gradually 
the  passage  got  more  and  more  filled  up,  and  our 
bodies  could  barely  squeeze  through,  and  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  air  to  support  us 
for  any  length  of  time ;  so  that,  having  advanced 
400  feet,  we  commenced  a  difficult  retrograde 
movement,  having  to  get  back  half-way  before  we 
could  turn  our  heads  round."  He  thus  describes 
his  exploration  of  the  subterranean  passage  ex- 
tending under  the  Via  Dolorosa,  from  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Zion,  which  had  been 
entered  some  years  before  by  Captain  Wilson  : — 
"  I  have  examined  the  hitherto  unexplored  pas- 
sage cut  in  the  rock  at  the  southern  end.  I  got 
some  planks,  and  made  a  perilous  journey  on  the 
sewage  for  about  twelve  feet,  and  found  myself  in 
a  magnificent  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  thirty  feet 
high,  and  covered  by  large  stones  laid  acros&  See- 
ing how  desirable  it  would  be  to  trace  out  this  pas- 
sage, I  obtained  three  doors,  and  went  down  there 
to-day  with  Sergeant  Birtles.  We  laid  them 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  sewage,  and  advanced 
along  by  lifting  up  the  hindermost  and  throwing 
it  in  front  of  us.''  Afterwards,  a  second  subter- 
ranean passage  was  found,  and  he  thus  describes 
his  examination  of  a  part  of  it: — ''For  about 
seventy-five  feet  this  passage  is  a  pool  of  water 
about  six  feet  deep,  the  water  coming  up  to  about 
two  feet  below  the  springing.  We  had  to  ccm- 
struct  a  raft,  floated  with  inflated  skinSy  to  enable 
us  to  examine  this  portion  of  the  vault" 

These  brave  workers,  in  fact,  went  to  their 
daily  toils  "  with  their  lives  in  their  bands,"  and  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  always  come  oat 
scathless.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  more 
than  fifty  accidents  took  place  during  the  exca- 
vations. One  day  a  labourer  would  be  dragged 
out  crushed  and.  bleeding ;  another  day  some  one 
would  be  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  only  extricated 
in  time  to  save  life.  The  same  spirit  was  at 
work  in  these  men  as  has  borne  others  through  the 
perils  of  a  forlorn  hope,  or  carried  adventurous 
voyagers  to  the  frozen  seas  around  the  pole  A  yet 
more  sacred  enthusiasm  glowed  in  the  breasts  of 
some  of  them.  Many  will  say  that  it  required 
discoveries  of  no  common  value  to  reward  sacb 
ventures  and  toils,  prolonged  until  failing  health 
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compelled  both  leaders  and  men  to  desist  But 
very  precious  fruits  for  sacred  archaeology  have 
already  been  gathered  and  garnered.  In  esti- 
mating these,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in 
many  instances  Captain  Warren  has  helped  for- 
ward investigations  which  he  has  not  completed, 
but  which  will  enable  future  explorers  to  start  at 
the  point  at  which  he  left  them.  In  not  a  few 
other  cases,  he  has  increased  the  probability  of 
previous  conjectures,  and  carried  us  many  degrees 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  certainty. 

Even  his  incidental  discoveries  of  articles  mainly 
of  domestic  use  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  were  something  more  than  mere  things 
for  curiosity  to  wonder  at,  as  in  the  house-lamps,  the 
beautifully  coloured  glass  vases,  the  stone  weights, 
and  the  numerous  fragments  of  pottery.  The 
lamp  found  among  the  rubbish  under  the  pave- 
ment on  the  southern  side  of  the  Haram,  bearing 
the  inscription,  '^The  light  of  Christ  shines  on 
all,"  and  which  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  is  an  object  to  linger  over  with 
interest  One  likes  to  think  of  the  hands  that, 
two  millenniums  back,  may  have  handled  that 
well-preserved  "  seal  of  Haggai  the  son  of  She- 
baniah."  Again,  the  stone-roller,  dug  out  far 
down  from  a  heap  of  miscellaneous  rubbish,  is  of 
value  to  the  Biblical  student,  as  bearing  on  the 
question  of  the  structure  of  the  houses  in  Old 
Jerusalem.  It  is  of  the  same  construction  in 
every  way  as  the  stone-rollers  to  be  seen  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  houses  in  Lebanon  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  roofs  smooth,  compact,  and  solid. 
Such  rollers  naturally  suggest  the  existence  of 
fiat-roofed  houses  in  Jerusalem  in  far  remote 
centuries,  as  the  language  and  allusions  of  our 
Xiord  in  many  places  imply  that  they  were. 

Captain  Warren  is  right  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  rubbish  around  the  Haram  wall  as  "in- 
teresting debris  ;^'  for  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that,  were  it  examined  and  searched  in 
detail,  as  it  will  be  one  day,  there  would  be  found 
many  unmistakable  fragments  and  ornaments  of 
the  ancient  temple,  not  improbably  even  many 
broken  weapons  of  war.  It  seems  far  from  im- 
probable that  in  one  tunnel  whose  course  he 
traced,  he  had  come  upon  the  conduit  by  which 
the  blood  and  offal  were  carried  from  the  temple- 


altar  into  the  Kedron ;  and  that  in  another  spa- 
cious subterranean  passage,  he  had  discovered 
the  secret  road  mentioned  by  Josephus,  by  which 
Herod  conducted  troops  from  the  citadel  in  the 
upper  quarter  of  the  city,  to  check  disturbance 
and  riot  in  the  open  space  before  the  temple  gate. 
While  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he  has  found  the 
true  bed  of  the  Kedron  brook  38^  feet  below 
the  present  false  bed.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  even  yet  the  water  flows  along,  and  often 
fills  this  true  bed,  at  the  rainy  season. 

This  ardent  explorer  has,  in  common  with  his 
accomplished  predecessor,  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  water-supply  of  the  Jerusalem  of  t^ 
past  In  the  remains  of  enormous  tanks  and 
artificial  pools,  some  of  them  almost  having 
the  dimensions  of  lakes ;  in  the  engineering  skill 
which  is  shown,  at  once  for  the  prevention  of 
waste  and  for  outflow  of  surplus  water,  which 
their  explorations  have  revealed,  we  are  enabled 
to  read  with  new  interest  and  admiration,  and 
also  with  much  clearer  understanding,  the  con- 
densed references  in  sacred  history  to  the  ela- 
borate arrangements  of  Solomon  and  Heze- 
kiah.  It  is  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
science  and  grandeur  of  their  work,  that  in  all 
the  seventeen  sieges  to  which  Jerusalem  has  been 
subjected  since  the  days  of  her  kings,  her  de- 
fenders and  people  have  never  suffered  from  the 
want  of  water.  There  were  many  places  noticed 
by  these  explorers  which  had  evidently  been 
draw-wells ;  and  the  marks  made  by  the  buckets, 
as  they  were  let  down  and  drawn  up,  could  still 
be  traced.  This  subject  is  very  &r  from  being 
exhausted.  There  are  questions  which  wait  to 
be  answered,  both  in  reference  to  the  sources  of 
the  water  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  effec- 
tually concealed  from  the  enemy  during  periods 
of  siege;  but  these  two  men  have  done  more 
than  any  others  both  to  open  up  this  field  of  inves- 
tigation and  to  cultivate  it 

Captain  Warren  has  also  made  solid  additions  to 
our  knowledge  regarding  the  bridge  which  anciently 
spanned  the  Tyropaean  Valley.  The  entire  history 
of  discovery  on  this  subject  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
example  of  investigation  carried  forward,  from  one 
step  to  another,  to  an  ultimate  issue  which  sets  the 
whole  matter  at  rest  By  one  traveller  a  spring  of 
the  arch  was  discovered  on  one  side  of  the  ravine; 
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by  another,  a  corresponding  spring  was  dis- 
covered on  the  other  side;  and  then  Captain 
Warren  entered  on  the  field,  and  not  only  re- 
vised and  confirmed  the  previous  conclnsions,  bat, 
some  fathoms  down,  discovered,  lying  in  order, 
on  an  old  pavement,  the  stones  or  vonssoirs  that 
had  composed  the  arck  And  as  he  dag  down- 
ward to  find  the  original  bed  of  the  valley,  he 
came  on  the  unmistakable  fragments  of  another 
arch  of  much  greater  antiquity.  Looking  up 
from  the  depths  of  this  valley  along  the  immense 
stretch  of  the  Haram  wall,  the  view  of  the  temple 
must  have  been  a  sight  of  wondrous  beauty. 
(J^ptain  Wilson  has  helped  our  conceptions  by 
asking  us  to  imagine  a  building  longer  than  York 
minster  standing  on  an  elevation  loftier  than  that 
of  our  highest  city  towers,  and  dazzling,  like  a 
glory,  in  its  singular  whiteness  and  parity. 

Those  recent  explorations  have  not  set  at  rest 
the  question  regarding  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
Temple.  But  they  have  done  much  to  narrow 
the  field  of  inquiry.  They  have  given  the  answer 
to  questions  which  will  hasten  the  answer  to  the 
great  question  of  alL  The  greater  part  of  the 
exploratory  work  has  been  accomplished,  which 
is  necessary  to  be  made  outside  the  Haram 
walls.  It  is  now  a  settled  point  that  the  site  of 
the  Temple  was  somewhere  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Haram  Sanctuary.  It  is  considered  almost 
as  certain  that  the  temples  of  Solomon,  Zerub- 
babel,  and  Herod  stood  on  the  same  site,  though 
Herod,  ambitious  of  ornament  and  splendour,  may 
have  extended  the  wings  of  his  temple  farther  in 
some  directions.  And  it  is  difficult  to  repress  the 
belief,  that  were  men  of  the  energy  and  ability  of 
those  recent  explorers  only  allowed  to  bore  their 
shafts  and  to  drive  their  tunnels  within  the 
Hsu-am  area,  as  f/^y  have  been  allowed  to  do 
around  its  outer  walls,  the  great  archaeological 
problem  would  soon  be  solved.  Captain  Warren 
has  indicated  as  a  high  probability  that  these 
inquiries,  when  they  are  carried  out,  will  fix  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Temple  on  a  position  nearly 
coincident  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  platform, — 
the  unexplored  600  feet  of  wall  south  of  the 
Golden  Gate  and  overlooking  the  Kedron,  corre- 
sponding with  what  was  the  eastern  side  of  the 
holy  house;  and  he  has  stated  tests  by  which 
'"oinioo  may  be  put  to  the  proof,  when  once 
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the  space  now  guarded  by  Mohammedan  ^da- 
siveness  is  allowed  to  be  pierced  by  the  rod  of 
Science,  and  made  to  let  its  secret  out 

We  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
when  the  red  paint  characters  at  the  sonth-east 
angle  of  the  Haram  wall  were  discovered,  some  of 
which  our  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Deutsch  dedared  to 
be  special  masons'-marks  or  quarry-eigna.  Some 
weeks  afterwards,  at  Beyroot,  Mr.  Dentsch  an- 
nounced to  us,  on  his  return  from  a  short  excur- 
sion to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  that  he  had  found  simi- 
lar characters  on  the  stones  of  the  substractnrea 
of  those  old  Phoenician  harbours.  The  coin- 
cidence must  be  acknowledged  as  significant 
between  this  and  the  Scripture  statement,  that 
Phoenician  workmen  w^e  employed  by  Solomon 
in  great  numbers  in  preparing  stone.^  for  the 
house  which  he  had  resolved  to  build  as  the 
earthly  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah.  In  reporting  on 
similar  painted  marks  discovered  on  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  Haram  wall,  Captain  Warren 
called  attention  to  the  evidence  which  these  marks 
afibrded  that  the  stones  had  been  shaped  at  the 
quarry  and  brought  prepared  for  building.  In 
one  instance,  the  paint  had  run,  and  the  trickling 
was  upward  in  reference  to  the  present  position 
of  the  stone.  Indeed,  all  the  noticeable  facts  and 
specialities  unite  to  confirm  the  inspired  record 
that  "the  house,  when  it  was  in  bmlding^  was 
built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brooght 
thither." 

The  design  of  this  paper  has  restricted  oar  ob- 
servations almost  entirely  to  Jerusalem.  But  we 
shall  be  carrying  out  the  real  intention  of  our 
statements  if  we  make  a  closing  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Moabite  stone  within  the  borders 
of  the  ancient  land  of  Moab,  as  a  rebnke  to  the 
unreasoning  impatience  of  some  wben  brilliant 
results  do  not  turn  up  with  eveiy  spadeful  of 
earth,  and  an  encouragement  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  great  and  sacred  exploratory  enterprise 
That  stone,  found  unexpectedly  on  the  suifue  of 
the  earth,  and  with  its  inscriptions  fcx  the  most 
part  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  has,  in 
many  ways,  been  an  immense  gain.  It  is  by  some 
centuries  the  oldest  Semitic  lapidary  inscription 
that  has  yet  been  discovered,  bearing  oor  thoogbts 
back  nine  hundnod  srears  before  Christy  to  the 
period  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.    It  Ulnstrates,  to 
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a  previously  unheard  of  degree,  the  history  of  our 
own  alphabetic  writing.     And  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  mismanagement  at  the  firsts  which,  if 
we  do  not  severely  blame,  we  must  profoundly 
regret^  we  do  not  now  possess  the  stone  in  its 
original  entirenesa,  it  is,  even  in  ita  fragmentary 
state,  a  hiatoric  monument  of  much  interest  and 
high  value.     Written,  as  it  has  been  said,  from  a 
Moabite  point  of  view,  it  harmonizes  at  every 
part  with  what  ia  recorded  in  2nd  Kings,  chap, 
ill,  respecting  Mesha,  king  of  Moab.     It  ia  in- 
contestable that  it  containa  the  namea  of  Omri, 
the  contemporary  king  of  larael,  and  also  of  the 
wicked  Ahab  ;    those   of  several   Moabite  and 
Israelitish  towns;  those  of  the  idols  Chemosh 
and  Moloch ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  Jahveh,  or 
Jebovah,  Qod  of  Israel     But  in  addition  to  the 
great  intrinsic  value  of  this  old  monument^  the 
simple  fact  of  its  discovery  at  the  time  invested 
it  with  no  small  relative  importance.     There  was 


a  growing  diaappointment,  both  among  scholars 
and  the  general  public  that  was  looking  on,  that  no 
inscriptions  of  any  magnitude  had  yet  been  found. 
While  nulea  of  inscription  of  even  older  date  had 
been  brought  to  light  on  the  tombs  and  temples 
of  Egsrpt  and  in  the  palacea  of  Nineveh,  Palestine 
and  its  border-countries  aeemed  to  be  empty  of 
palieographical  treasures,  when  this  rich  record 
appeared  at  the  aeasonable  moment,  and  led  to 
the  natural  conclusion  that  if  even  the  surface  of 
the  land  could  present  such  records,  more  might 
be  hidden  underground.  Those  green  mounds, 
which  every  traveller  may  see  in  Palestine  and  in 
the  Lebanon  valleys,  in  all  likelihood  preserve 
ruins  which  only  need  the  divining-rod  of  Science 
to  bring  them  to  the  surfiftce,  startling  expectation, 
confirming  faith,  casting  new  gleams  of  light  upon 
many  an  inspired  sentence,  and  causing  "  truth/' 
as  it  were,  "  to  spring  out  of  the  earth,  while 
righteousness  looks  down  from  heaven." 


Jp^^e  ^^urrj^  in  i\t  ^Ecloiisc. 
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XLV. 
BOBCAS. 

Acts  ix.  86-42. 

OME  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  at  Edinburgh,  when  they  have  ob- 
tained a  high  place  in  the  judgment  of 
educated  men,  are  reduplicated  in  pictures, 
and  spread  in  many  specimens  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  one  original  monument  raised  to  Doicas 
in  the  sacred  record  has  in  like  manner  been  many 
times  copied.  Societies  iivhich  are  constituted  for  con- 
tinning  her  work  frequently  adopt  her  name :  and  thns 
she  Uvea  to-day  in  the  world.  Being  dead,  she  yet 
speaketh  through  the  manifold  energies  of  Christian 
women  in  all  the  Christianized  countries  of  the  world. 

This  kind  of  charity  was  new  in  the  world  when 
Dorcas  began  at  Lydda  to  make  with  her  own  hands 
garments  for  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  seed 
of  that  kind  cane  from  a  far  country,  even  an  heavenly. 
It  was  dropped  from  the  lipa  of  Jesus  on  the  Airrows  of 
sonie  tender  hearts,  and  it  has  propagated  itself  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Lord  will  doubtless  find 
some  fields  of  it  growing  green  at  his  second  coming. 

Chtiatian  love  is  generic ;  it  sends  out  many  subordi- 
nate species,  all  partaking  of  the  same  essential  nature, 
and  each  exhibiting  particular  features  peculiar  to 
iiself.    The  species  which  Peter  found  flourishing  at 


Lydda  is  not  unfrequent  in  our  own  day  and  land. 
Where  it  is  genuine  it  is  as  beautiful  as  the  violet  grow- 
ing under  the  hedge ;  and,  like  it,  fills  the  air  with 
fragrance.  Female  love,  working  outward  through 
female  hands  in  making  garments  to  clothe  the  naked, 
is  a  well  known  and  comely  form  of  Christian  bene- 
volence. Behold,  it  S&  very  good.  It  is  scripting,  use- 
ful, safe.  It  is  twice  blessed-^blessing  those  that  give 
and  those  who  receive. 

The  resources  at  our  disposal  are  much  greater  than 
those  which  belonged  to  the  primitive  Christians. 
There  is  a  greater  number  of  loving  hearts,  and  there  is 
greater  power  in  the  operatoi's  hands.  Cotton,  the  spin- 
ning-jenny, Uie  power-loom,  the  sewing-machine — who 
shall  calenlate  how  many  times  these  modem  discoveries 
have  multiplied  love's  power  of  doing  good  wherever 
there  is  a  real  living  love  ?  Besides  all  these,  we  have 
more  money  in  our  hands,  easier  means  of  transit,  and 
greater  facilities  for  combination.  The  earth  produces 
more,  and  the  powers  of  nature  perform  for  us  all  the 
harder  portionB  of  the  labour.  One  Doroas  in  our 
city  to-day  could  do  mora  with  her  own  hands  than  five 
ia  Lydda  in  the  time  of  Peter* 

Yet  with  all  these  advantages  we  have  not  over- 
taken the  destitution.  In  some  quarters  it  is  increas- 
ing on  our  hands.  Widows  and  orphans  are  in  want 
within  sound  of  our  Sabbath-bella 

The  state  of  the  poor  around  us  should  put  us  to 
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shame— should  hash  our  manifold  divisions  and  dispntes, 
and  biing  us  into  one  that  we  might  be  stronger  for  the 
Lord's  work  in  the  world. 

I  could  point  to  scenes  of  horrid  cruelty  which  would 
make  the  blood  stand  still  in  your  veins  if  yon  saw 
them ;  and  yet  they  are  at  our  own  doors.  Children  in 
our  cities  are  starved  and  killed  by  slow  degrees  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing.  Why  should  this  be  while 
there  are  so  many  really  benevolent  hearts  and  so  great 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  community. 

There  is  a  deeper  thing  than  the  hunger  and  ntJced- 
ness  of  the  children.  There  is  a  root  which  bears  these 
bitter  fruits.  It  is  the  drunkenness  c^  the  parents. 
This  is  the  gulf  which  we  are  unable  to  filL  There  it 
yawnSj  as  represented  by  public-houses  and  pawn-shops, 
between  the  warm  hearts  of  Christians  and  the  starving 
children.  There  it  yawns— a  bottomless  pit.  Ton  may 
throw  into  it  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom :  the  mighty 
contribution  will  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  quagmire,  and 
you  will  be  as  far  from  the  naked  children  as  before. 

Dorcas  sits  at  home  with  a  burning  heart,  for  she  has 
seen  ragged,  barefooted  children  on  the  street  in  the 
winter's  cold.  She  sits  and  sews.  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch ; 
bve  makes  the  needle  go  until  the  garment  is  com- 
pleted. With  light  feet  she  trips  down  on  the  morrow 
to  the  place  where  the  naked  child  dwells.  She  clothes 
it,  and  departs.  Kext  day  she  will  visit  her  charge  and 
see  how  it  fares.  The  child  is  naked  agun ;  the  mother 
is  drunk,  and  the  house  is  cold.  The  garment  that 
Dorcas  made  lies  on  the  shelf  of  the  pawn-shop,  and  the 
money  in  the  till  of  the  nearest  public-house.  Thus  the 
mill  goes  round— the  mill  that  grinds  little  children  to 
feed  the  real  giants,  more  terrible  than  all  the  pictured 
monsters  that  terrified  the  nursery. 

This  process  is  conducted  on  a  great  scale,  crushing 
the  little  ones  into  premature  graves.  If  the  geologists 
of  a  future  era  should  dig  into  the  strata  of  our  cemeteries, 
they  will  be  amazed  to  find  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
remains  to  be  infants'  bones.  They  will  judge  it  con- 
traiy  to  nature.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon ?  If  the  history  of  our  time  shall  then  be  extant, 
they  will  learn  firom  it  what  their  philosophy  could  not 
tell  them— that  the  vice  of  the  parents  slaughtered  the 
children !    Yet  the  nation  looks  on  helpless ! 

It  is  certain,  and  easily  proved,  that  the  poverty 
which  is  true  and  natural,  caused  by  providential  cir- 
cumstances, is  small  in  quantity,  and  of  a  kind  that  is 
easily  cured.  We  could  relieve  it  and  not  be  burdened 
by  the  effort.  The  exercise  would  be  pleasant  and 
healthful  to  the  community.  Instead  of  being,  a  punish- 
ment it  might  be  realized  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  promise, 
<<  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,"  that  we  might 
never  lack  an  object  to  draw  forth  our  charity,  and  so 
might  never  miss  the  larger  blessing— the  blessing  which 
belongs  to  those  who  give.  But  the  pauperism  which 
springs  from  vice  is  not  only  so  great  that  to  relieve  it 
becomes  a  burden— it  is  of  such  a  kind  that  to  relieve  it 
is  impossible. 


There  is  need  of  two  things :  firsts  a  perennial  spring 
of  charity  in  Christian  hearts,  finding  or  forcing  a  way 
into  every  home  of  misery  in  the  land ;  and,  second,  an 
effort  by  a  united  people,  acting  through  the  legislature 
and  the  government,  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
material  feeders  of  vice,  and  so  abate  the  nuisance. 

There  is  some  advance  in  public  opinion  at  the  pre- 
sent day ;  but,  alas,  great  bodies  move  slowly,  especially 
against  the  stream.  In  some  of  our  colonies  vigorous 
experiments  have  been  made.  In  one  of  the  Australian 
governments,  for  example,  a  law  has  been  enacted  under 
which,  when  a  man  or  woman  has  been  convicted  of 
being  a  habitual  drunkard,  society  has  a  claim  fur 
damages  against  those  who  supply  the  drink.  Our  own 
government  have  also  intimated  their  intention  of  deal- 
ing with  law  of  license  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
community.  I  cannot  predict  whether  this  method  will 
be  successful,  or  that;  but  the  attempts  are  most  interest- 
ing to  all  philanthropists,  as  symptoms  that  sodety  is 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  beginning  to  cast 
about  for  remedies.  It  is  especially  cheering  to  the 
heart  of  Dorcas,  as  she  toils  to  roU  her  stone  up-hill, 
only  to  see  it  rolling  down  again,  to  observe  that  the 
commonwealth  is  bestirring  itself  to  put  some  check  on 
the  huge  machinery,  driven  by  greed  of  gain,  which 
revolves  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  to  manu- 
facture a  wholesale  pauperism. 

Meanwhile  individual  disciples  of  Christ,  whilst  they 
are  permitted  and  even  bound  in  their  capacily  as 
citizens  to  lend  their  influence  to  beneficent  l^;islatiTe 
measures,  should  not  wait  on  the  slow  movements  of  a 
nation.  They  should,  from  love  to  the  Lord  and  pity 
for  men,  put  their  own  hand  to  the  work  wherever  they 
can  descry  an  opening.  Dorcas  enjoyed  the  blessed 
privilege  of  clothing  the  naked  who  were  within  her 
reach.  It  was  her  meat  to  do  her  Redeemer's  wiO,  and 
her  appetite  was  abundantly  gratified.  It  is  a  beantifol 
feature  of  the  Christian  Church  at  the  present  day,  and 
a  symptom  that  the  Spirit  has  not  forsaken  us,  that 
'< honourable  women  not  a  few**  both  lay  out  their 
means  and  labour  with  their  hands  to  feed  the  huogir 
and  clothe  the  naked,  in  loving  obedience  to  the  Word 
of  the  Lord. 


XLYt, 


A  LIGHT  TO  LIGHTElir  THE  GEHTUES. 

Acts  x. 

Already  Christ  had  come,  the  glory  of  his  own  peoi^ 
Israel ;  and  now  he  must  be  set  forth  as  a  light  also  to 
the  Gentiles.  The  second  half  of  the  promise  most  be 
fulfilled  as  well  as  the  first  Shiloh  has  come  to  hold 
the  sceptre  in  Judah ;  but  to  him  must  the  gathering 
of  the  peoples  also  be.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  law 
of  the  new  kingdom  should  be  established  in  Zion ;  the 
word  of  the  kingdom  must  go  forth  from  Jerusalem.  Tbs 
king  hath  prepared  his  sacrifice^— he  hath  bidden  h^ 
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guest8.  All  things  are  now  ready ;  the  servants  most 
now  go  out  into  the  highways  and  the  hedges,  and  com- 
pel the  outcasts  to  come  in.  North,  give  up  ;  south, 
keep  not  back ;  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daugh- 
ters from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  outflow  of  the  gospel  upon  the  Qentile  world  is 
a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

That  the  Qentiles  should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the 
same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by 
the  gospel,  was  not  at  first  known  to  the  followers  of 
Jesus  :  it  was  part  of  the  mystery  of  godliness  specially 
revealed  to  the  apostles  after  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
''  Other  sheep  I  have,"  said  the  Master, "  which  are  not 
of  this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring ;  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  flock  *  and  one 
Shepherd"  (John  x.  16).  This  chapter  narrates  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promise.  Here  we  learn  how 
the  door  was  opened  ;  or,  rather,  how  the  middle  wall 
of  partition  was  broken  down,  so  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  for  the  Church  neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 

Although  individuals  here  and  there  had  akeady 
been  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  it 
needed  yet  a  revelation  to  show  the  believing  Jews  that 
the  way  into  the  gospel  was  as  open  and  free  to  the 
nations  as  to  themselves.  Those  who  had  entered 
hitherto,  entered  first  into  the  Jewish  communion,  and 
thence  were  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church.  Now 
it  is  made  evident  that  the  Gentiles  may  come  direct 
to  Christ,  without  passing  through  Judaism  on  their 
way.  Qod's  own  hand  had  hung  up  the  separating  veil 
to  serve  important  purposes  for  a  time ;  but  now,  when 
it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  his  own  hand  will  rend  it. 

Peter  and  Cornelius  are  chosen  as  the  two  points  at 
which  the  two  bodies  shall  come  into  contact,  so  that 
they  may  be  joined  in  one. 

Cornelius  was  a  favourite  name  among  the  noblest 
families  of  Rome.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Italian 
band.  The  body-guard  of  the  governor  was  composed 
of  native  Italians.  Levies  raised  in  the  provinces  were 
not  trusted  near  the  ruler's  person.  This  circumstance 
makes  it  sure  that  Cornelius  was  a  Gentile.  He  belongs 
to  the  Roman  Empire,  the  representative  at  that  day 
of  the  world's  power. 

He  was  a  devout  man.  Whether  he  was  a  proselyte 
of  the  gate  cannot  be  certainly  ascertained ;  but,  at  all 
events,  he  was  not  further  initiated  into  Judaism.  He 
wor8faipx>ed  God,  but  did  not  conform  to  the  Jewish 
ceremonial 

He  worshipped  God  with  all  bis  house.  This  is  a 
feature  in  family  life  that  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  with  honour.  Jesus  is  pleased  when  parents 
bring  the  little  ones  and  place  theo  in  his  arms.  Graoe 
not  only  flows  down  like  water,  so  that  from  the  head 
of  the  honse  it  reaches  the  youngest ;  it  also,  by  a  oog- 


•  "  Not  oix'Z  roXiD,  but  ONE  FLOCK  ;  no  one  exclusive  encIoBure 
of  an  ontivard  Church, — Irut  one  flock,  aU  knoM-ing  the  one 
Shepherd  and  known  ol  him.* — Dsam  Aifobo. 


nate  law,  rises  up  like  vapour,  so  that  it  may  find  its 
way  from  a  godly  child  to  a  worldly  father.  Parents, 
bring  your  house  to  the  Church ;  and  bring  the  Church 
to  your  house. 

Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a  me- 
morud  before  God.  Prayers  and  pains  were  equally 
yoked  in  the  life  of  Coinelius.  Body  and  soul  together 
constituted  the  religion  of  this  devout  Roman.  It  is 
not  that  the  giving  of  alms  makes  the  giver  just  with 
God.  It  is  rather  that  the  gifts  accompanying  the 
prayer  serve  to  embody  his  desires.  The  charity  was 
not  a  dead  work,  for  it  ascended  to  heaven ;  the  gifts 
were  the  outgoings  of  an  earnest  but  unenlightened  soul 
groping  after  God. 

'*  Now  send  men  to  Joppa  and  call  for  Simon."  The 
Lord  puts  honour  on  the  gospel  in  that  he  sends  an 
angel  from  heaven  to  set  a  train  in  motion  for  convey- 
ing it  to  an  anxious  soul ;  but  he  also  puts  honour  on 
the  human  ministry  in  that  he  does  not  entrust  an 
angel  with  the  work.  The  angel  is  employed  to  run  an 
errand— to  call  the  preacher  to  the  spot.  The  matter 
is  so  great  that  an  angel  must  be  sent  in  order  to  get 
it  accomplished ;  but  the  matter  lies  so  exclusively 
between  sinful  man  and  his  divine  Redeemer  that  the 
angel  is  not  fort-her  employed,  after  he  has  told  where  a 
minister  <^  the  gospel  may  be  found. 

When  there  is  great  illness  in  a  family,  a  loving 
neighbour  comes  in  ;  but  he  does  not  presume  to  pre- 
scribe. He  will  run  for  the  phymcian.  So  do  angels 
minister  to  "the  heirs  of  salvation." 

This  arrangement  is  wise  and  good.  When  Paul  waa 
constrained  in  &ithfulness  to  t^  certain  men  of  Philippi 
that  they  were  '*  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  he 
told  the  stem  truth  "  weeping."  He  who  has  himself 
been  taken  by  free  grace  out  of  the  pit,  knows  how  to 
pity  those  who  are  left.  The  words  that  win  souls  run 
thus : — "  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good." 
"  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  did  speak ;  is  not  this  the  Christ  ? " 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  deanseth  us  from  all  sin." 
This  is  preaching ;  and  therefore  angels  cannot  preach. 
They  seem  to  say— "We  can  but  desire  to  look  into 
this  mystery ;  send  for  one  who  has  passed  through  it." 
Send  for  the  man  who  denied  his  Lord,  and  thereafter 
melted  under  his  look  of  pitying  love.  Send  for  Peter^ 
who  has  himself  been  saved,  and  he  will  tell  you  what 
you  must  do  to  be  saved. 

We  know  by  the  answer  sent  what  the  centurion's 
prayer  had  been.  The  answer  is  an  echo  of  tlie  request ; 
and  the  answer  is  to  show  him  the  way  of  life. 

There  were  many  strong  barriers  between  this  man 
and  Christ  He  was  a  Gentile,  a  Roman,  a  soldier,  a 
centurion :  each  word  indicates  a  fence  within  a  fence 
to  keep  grace  at  bay ;  but  grace  burst  through  all,  and 
led  him  captive. 

Peter  went  to  tne  house-top  about  noon  to 
pray.  The  house-top  was  the  place  of  retirement. 
Peter*s  closet  was  large  and  lofty.    Its  roof  was  the 
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dome  of  heaven ;  yet  it  served  his  purpose  well,  for 
it  was  sedaded.  The  closet,  in  the  sense  of  our  Lord's 
instructions  on  prayer,  is  any  place  where  you  may  be 
shut  out  from  earth  below,  and  open  upwards  to  heaven. 
That  is  the  best  closet  which  does  for  the  spirit  what 
the  house-top  did  for  the  body,— which  veils  ofif  the 
earth,  and  leaves  all  heaven  open  above  the  suppliant 

It  is  good  to  have  associations  of  special  communion 
with  God  connected  with  particular  spots.  The  sight 
of  these  Bethels  may  revive  sweet  memories  in  later 
years.  The  tree,  more  hoary  now,  in  the  rural  haunts 
of  your  youth,  under  whose  shade,  in  the  long  summer 
twilight,  you  were  wont  to  kneel  and  lift  your  soul  to 
God,  when  the  life  of  faith  was  young.  The  avenue 
along  which  you  were  wont  to  walk  communing  with  a 
present  Saviour,  when  the  sense  of  his  presence  was 
new,— sweet  spots  !  beautiful  rays  of  light  from  above 
seem  still  to  linger  over  them  !  This  world  is  sweeter 
to  a  Christian  than  to  other  men.  It  contains  for  him 
many  spots  of  holy  ground  on  which  he  loves,  even  unto 
old  age,  to  dwell ;  and  even  if  some  plaices  call  up  sad 
memories  of  evil,  they  remind  him  also  of  his  Saviour's 
love  in  blotting  out  all  his  sin. 

The  vision  of  Peter  marked  a  great  crisis  of  the 
Church.  The  apostles  must  have  experienced  at  this 
time  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Lord's  command. 
Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  with  their  adherence  to  the 
Mosaic  ordinances,  which  they  still  considered  binding. 
On  the  general  principle  that  you  may  discover  in  the 
answer  sent  to  prayer  what  the  suppliant  pleaded  for, 
we  have  good  ground  to  assume  that  Peter,  on  the 
house-top  that  day,  cried  to  the  Lord,  0  send  out  thy 
light  and  thy  truth,  let  them  guide  me  on  this  very 
thing.  The  vision  that  followed  was  the  opening  of  the 
gates,  that  the  kingdom  long  pent-up  in  Israel  might 
dow  out  upon  the  world.  It  is  the  bursting  of  the 
chrysalis,  in  which  the  life  has  been  preserved  indeed, 
but  confined.  The  life  that  now  issues  forth  is  the 
same ;  and  yet  it  is  so  much  more  glorious,  that  to 
observers  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament  seems  a 
new  creature. 


XLvn. 

SAVED  BT  THE  WOES. 

Acts  xi  14. 

Convinced  by  the  concurrence  of  the  vision,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  Peter  at  once  consented  to 
go  to  Caesarea.  When  he  arrived,  and  found  that  Cor- 
nelius had  been  directed  by  a  divine  message  to  send  for 
him,  he  consented  to  preach  the  gospel  freely  to  the 
Gentiles,  aud  to  receive  them  into  the  fellowship  of 
faith,  without  imposing  on  them  any  part  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial. 

When  tlie  Church  at  Jerusalem,  which  consisted  of 
converted  Jews,  heard  what  Peter  had  done,  they  found 
fuulu    *'  They  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended 


with  him."  Placed  upon  his  defence,  Peter  nanmted 
the  whole  case,  and  obtained  from  the  assembled  comicil 
a  favourable  judgment  on  his  conduct  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  Popery  here.  Tet  this  is  subsequent  to  the 
time  when  the  Lord  had  said  to  him,  ''Thou  art  Peter/* 
&c.  Either  he  was  pope  at  this  time,  or  he  was  never 
pope.  The  council  placed  him  on  his  defence  :  be  ac- 
cepted the  position,  and  defended  himself.  He  assumed 
no  autocratic  authority.  He  simply  submitted  himself 
to  the  authority  of  his  brethren. 

At  the  date  of  Peter's  mission  I  should  notventore 
to  say  that  Cornelius  needed  to  be  saved ;  but  he  needed 
to  be  taught  the  way  of  salvation.  There  wm  before 
this  time  a  quickening  by  the  Spirit  in  his  heart,  hot  as 
yet  he  knew  not  the  truth  with  his  mind.  Although  at 
that  moment  the  new  life  was  already  begun  in  his  seal, 
so  that  if  he  had  been  called  hence  ere  Peter  airived 
he  would  have  entered  the  mansions  of  the  Fsdiei's 
house,  the  Word  speaks  of  him  aa  still  needing  to  be 
taught  how  he  shoiUd  be  saved.  I  shall  adopt  the  same 
tone,  and  show  the  necessity  of  conveying  even  to  socfa 
a  man  the  message  of  the  gospel. 

Peter  must  go  to  Caesarea  for  the  express  purpose  of 
telling  this  man  how  he  may  be  saved.  If  his  alms  and 
prayers  had  been  sufficient,  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  this  message.  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician. 

This  was  no  common  publican  or  sinner.  Before  the 
angel  promised  a  minister,  or  the  promised  minister 
came  to  preach,  Cornelius  was  a ''  devout  man,  and  one 
that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  which  gave  much 
alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.'^  Here 
is  a  man  who  possesses  all  the  qualifications  of  a  saint, 
if  a  saint  can  grow  in  the  soil  of  this  earth,  without  a 
seed  sent  down  from  heaven.  He  was  devout  in  spirit, 
exemplary  in  the  training  of  his  children,  beneficent  to 
the  poor,  and  constant  in  his  religious  duties.  Here  is 
a  model  man.  If  any  man  coidd  be  just  with  God,  apart 
from  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  surely  this  is  the  man. 
A  better  specimen  of  humanity  you  can  nowhere  find ; 
yet  the  Word  of  God  treats  him  as  a  sinner,  and  finthwith 
proceeds  to  tell  him  what  he  must  do  to  be  saved 
There  is  no  escape  from  the  force  of  this  case.  It  effec- 
tually shuts  out  all  hope  in  the  merit  of  a  raao.  In 
presence  of  this  word  every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  and 
all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God.  If  this  man 
could  not  appear  before  the  judgment^seat  un^  his  sms 
were  blotted  out  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  bow  shall 
we  appear  with  our  own  sins  or  our  own  goodness  marked 
to  our  account  ? 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  a  thorough  ptaetical  con- 
viction tiiat  if  God  should  mark  iniquity  we  oodd  not 
stand,  is  greater,  in  some  respects,  where  the  siiis  are 
less  gross.  Open  vices,  although  not  more  sinfol,  are 
more  manifest  than  the  rebellion  that  acts  in  the  heart 
of  a  correct  but  carnal  man.  Hence  the  experience 
renewed  from  age  to  age  in  history,  that  publieans  and 
harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  more  readily  tbao 
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iioooth  and  sombre  Pharisees.  A  child  or  a  savi^e 
realizes  easily  and  completely  that  yonder  mountain 
which  lifts  its  head  to  heaven  is  matter;  but  cannot 
c^prebend  that  the  air  which  encircles  and  overtops 
the  mouatiun  is  matter  too.  An  educated  person  knows 
that  air  is  as  truly  matter  as  the  rock.  It  is  in  some  such 
way  that  those  who  are  childish  in  spiritual  perception 
take  in  more  easily  the  thought  that  vice  is  sin,  than 
that  the  godless  bent  of  the  carnal  mind  is  sin.  It 
needs  a  keener  spiritual  perception  to  realize  that  this 
devout  and  charitable  centurion  is  lost  by  sin,  unless 
and  until  he  be  found  in  Christ. 

By  what  means  shall  Cornelius  be  saved  ?  By  words; 
<'  He  shall  tell  thee  words  whereby  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
Strange :  when  the  loss  is  so  deep  and  real,  will  words 
bring  deliverance  ? — words — ^articulated  air. 

It  was  natural  for  Naaman,  with  his  hardy  intelligence 
as  a  practised  soldier,  to  toss  his  head  in  contempt  at 
the  proposal  of  a  bath  in  Jordan  as  the  cure  of  his 
disease.  There  is  a  class  of  scholars  in  our  day  who 
sneer  at  the  proposal  to  cure  sin  by  words,  as  Naaman 
sneered  at  Uie  proposal  to  wash  a  leprosy  away  in  water. 
They  have  no  confidence  in  doctrines  that  come  into  a 
mail's  mind  from  without;  they  will  rather  trust  to 
principles  that  spring  up  within  the  man.  A  salvation 
by  words  they  despise.  Dogma  is  the  scorn  of  the  un- 
believing philosophy  of  the  age. 

Beware  of  wandering  iuto  the  mist  here,  and  so  losing 
yonr  way— your  life.  Words  become  life  or  death  when 
God  employs  them  to  express  and  proclaim  his  will. 
God  said^  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Jesus 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth,  and  he  that 
was  dead  obeyed.  But  these  were  the  words  of  God, 
our  Maker  and  Redeemer.  They  were;  and  on  that 
depended  all  their  power.  But  may  he  not  send  his 
word  into  the  world  still  ?  and  may  he  not  employ  human 
lips  and  human  ears  as  the  channels  through  which  it 
shall  flow? 

Even  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  life,  men  are  saved 
or  lost  by  words--the  words  of  their  fellows.  An  ocean- 
steamer  at  dead  of  night  is  rushing  through  the  water, 
at  tbe  speed  of  a  race-horse,  bearing  in  its  bosom  a  mis- 
cellaneous throng  of  men,  women,  and  children,  some 
asleep,  some  at  work,  some  at  play.  Two  words — breakers 
ahead^^^ss  quietly  but  deariy  from  the  watchman  at 
tbe  bow  to  the  master  on  the  gangway:  two  other  words 
— starboard  ^arc^— ring  out  from  the  master  to  the  man 
at  the  helm.  As  soon  as  th§se  accents  fall  on  the  steers* 
man's  ear,  he  presses  the  rudder  mightily  to  one  side,  and 
the  ship  bounds  clear  of  the  rocks,  only  lei^ing  a  little 
higher  for  a  moment,  in  the  surf  that  surrounds  their 
loots.  These  words,  that  passed  away  as  breath  on  the 
breeze,  saved  five  hundred  warm  human  beings  from  a 
cold  bed  that  night  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

The  world  with  its  teeming  freight  of  humanity  is 
msbing  on  like  that  ship  through  the  sea  of  time.  Man- 
kind, like  the  globe  on  which  they  cluster,  are^  as  re- 
gards their  own  sensations,  still  and  stationary ;  but  in 


the  unseen,  unfelt  reality,  sweeping  forward,  like  smoke 
on  the  wind.  All  are  in  motion  always.  A  lost  world 
will  one  day  strike,  and  sink,  and  die.  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  did  not  leave  the  world  to  its  fate.  He  sent 
his  Word,  and  saved  it. 

Truth,  like  a  spirit,  is  invisible  until  it  put  a  body 
on :  and  words  are  the  body  in  which  truth  incarnates 
itself,  in  order  that  it  may  be  knotVn  and  felt  They 
may  be  spoken  by  human  lips,  or  exhibited  on  a  printed 
page,  or  sent  along  a  wire  in  throbs  of  electric  light— it 
matters  not  what  form  the  words  may  assume,  as  it 
matters  not  what  may  be  the  colour  of  the  ink  in  which 
the  letters  are  written :  in  evexy  form  they  are  the  body 
in  which  a  spirit  dwells.  Evil  spirits  also  become  incar- 
nate in  a  body  of  words.  The  wicked  one  embodies 
himself  in  words  whereby  men  may  be  destroyed.  The 
whole  Word  of  God  is  the  body  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
animates  for  his  quickening  and  sanctifying  work.  Take 
heed  how  ye  hear :  the  missing  of  a  word  may  be  the 
loss  of  a  soul. 


XLVnL 


THOU  AHD  ALI  THT  HOUSE. 
AcTSzL  14. 

God*s  hand  in  providence  is  always  busy,  bringing 
the  saving  word  to  bear  on  the  lost  that  they  may  be 
saved.  Ordinarily,  the  process  is  conducted  behind  the 
scenes,  in  secret;  but  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses  and  Cornelius,  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside,  and 
the  whole  machinery  exposed  to  view,  that  we  may 
learn  the  method  of  the  ^vine  government  The  cen- 
turion is  dwelling  quietly  in  his  own  house  at  Caesarea: 
he  is  tnuning  his  chUdren  and  servants  in  the  right 
way  as  far  as  he  knew  it:  he  is  finding  out  every  frail 
widow  and  every  helpless  orphan  in  the  neighbourhood, 
supplying  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  from  his  own 
stores  as  long  as  they  lasted,  and  begging  from  his 
friends  when  they  were  done.  Feeling  his  own  need 
meantime,  he  is  crying  unto  God  for 'help.  God  in 
heaven  hears  the  cry,  and  determines  to  answer  it;  but 
a  complicated  machinery  must  be  set  in  motion  ere  the 
water  of  life  reach  this  thirsting  soul.  The  method  is 
not  in  this  case  a  whit  more  complicated  than  that 
which  is  adopted  in  the  daily  course  of  the  divine 
administration.  This  case  is  uncovered  as  an  illustra- 
tive specimen;  all  the  rest  are  of  the  same  character, 
although  they  are  concealed  from  view;  messages  from 
heaven  are  sent  both  to  Peter  and  to  Cornelius;  and 
when  speaker  and  hearer  have  been  separately  prepared, 
they  are  brought  together.  They  meet;  and  at  the 
point  of  contact  the  water  of  life  flows  from  the  charged 
into  the  empty  vessel  The  word  of  salvation,  already 
through  grace  dwelling  richly  in  the  Lord's  apostle, 
overflowed  into  the  open  and  prepared  heart  of  the 
Roman  centurion.    By  that  word  the  man  was  saved. 

In  the  Garden  of  Phints  at  Paris,  a  certain  rare  tree 
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grew  for  many  years.  It  was  a  thriving,  mature  plant. 
Tear  by  year  it  was  covered  with  blossom,  and  year  by 
year  the  blossom  was  shed  on  the  ground,  leaving  no 
fruit  behind.  After  every  promise,  it  remained  bairen 
still.  At  last  one  season,  although  nothing  extra- 
oi'dinary  had  been  observed,  after  the  flower  came  fruit. 
The  fruit  swelled  apace,  and  in  due  time  ripened*  The 
tree  for  the  first  time  formed  and  brought  to  maturity 
aelf-propagating  fruit  They  sought  and  found  the  cause. 
Another  tree  of  the  same  species,  but  bearing  flowers 
the  counterpart  and  complement  of  this  one,  had  that 
fleason  for  the  first  time  blossomed  in  a  garden  at  some 
distance.  The  small  white  dust  from  the  flowers  of 
that  other  tree,  necessary  to  make  the  flowers  of  this 
tree  fruitful,  had  been  borne  on  the  feet  of  bees,  or 
wafted  by  the  wind  into  their  bosom,  and  forthwith 
they  bore  fruit  This,  in  the  natural  department,  is 
the  work  of  that  same  all-wise  God  who  prepared  the 
heart  of  Cornelius  for  receiving  Peter's  word,  and 
brought  Peter  with  the  word  to  Cornelius.  In  both 
departments  he  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  exceUent 
in  working.  The  devout  Roman  centurion  was  a 
goodly  tree,  spreading  its  leaves  and  opening  its  blossoms 
to  the  sun  year  by  year  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  very  hopeful,  and  veiy  promising,  but 
bare  and  desolate,  until  words,  as  if  wafted  on  the 
wind,  came  from  Joppa  by  the  ministry  of  an  apostle, 
and  fell  upon  the  open,  receptive,  thirsting  souL  Life 
sprang  from  that  uniozL 

You  have  passed  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  years  in  this 
life.  If  you  have  passed  over  from  death  unto  life,  it 
is  well.  Hold  the  beginning  of  your  confidence  steadfast 
unto  the  end.  But  if  not,  think  how  much  has  been 
done  to  spare  your  life,  and  your  reason;  how  much 
has  been  done  to  bring  message  after  message  to  you. 
Be  on  the  watch,  lie  open;  at  a  time  when  you  think 
not  the  hoiur  may  come,  and  the  man,  and  the  word-— 
the  word  whereby  you  may  be  saved.  The  word  may 
come  to  you  at  a  moment  when  you  are  open  for  the 
word,  as  accidentally  and  yet  as  definitely  determined 
and  designed* as  tiie  dust  which  makes  the  flower 
fruitful  is  brought  on  the  feet  of  unconscious  insects,  or 
wafted  on  the  bosom  of  the  wind.  But  if  yo;ir  heart  be 
closed  and  cold,  when  the  word  of  life  comes,  yon  will 
be  left  in  your  sins.  Beware  lest  you  miss  the  word 
which  is  sent  to  quicken  you. 

Machinery  boxed  in  goes  round  and  accomplishes  its 
work  as  well  as  if  it  were  all  exposed  to  view.  At  one 
extremity  the  raw  material  goes  in,  and  at  another  the 
manufactared  article  comes  out  This  is  all  that  the 
visitor  sees.  For  once,  and  to  instruct  a  stranger,  the 
master  may  take  the  covering  ofi",  and  lay  bare  the 
intricate  system  of  cylinders  and  wheels;  but  soon  he 
shuts  the  door  again.  Under  cover  all  the  work  goes 
on  as  steadily  as  when  the  observer's  eye  was  watching 
it  Thus  has  the  author  of  salvation,  in  the  case  of 
Conudius  and  some  others,  opened  up  the  processes  of 
his  providence,  which  are  usually  conducted  in  secret; 


but  to-day,  and  here,  he  as  truly  works,  and  as  wonder- 
folly,  in  preparing  hearts  for  receiving  the  seed  of  the 
word,  and  bringing  vessels  charged  with  seed  to  tbe 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  By  the  ministry,  it  nuy 
be,  of  angels  unseen,  or  by  the  ministry  of  flaming  fat 
and  stormy  winds  unsuspected,  or  by  the  ministrr  of 
men  whom  I  have  not  yet  met,  the  word  of  salvation  is 
coming  to  me.  All  things  are  now  ready;  be  ^ou 
ready  also,  0  my  souL 

The  words  which  Peter  brought  to  Corneliiu  were 
intended  and  offiared  for  the  saving  not  of  himself  onlj, 
but  also  of  all  his  house.  The  prayer  of  the  ceotatioD 
is  not  recorded.  It  is  written  that  he  prayed,  bat  his 
prayer  is  not  written.  We  have,  however,  tiie  means  of 
knowing  what  was  in  his  prayer.  As  you  may  thonraghlr 
know  a  man's  countenance  by  seeing  it  reflected  in  a 
mirror,  although  at  the  moment  a  partition  wall  stands 
between  him  and  you,  so,  from  the  answer  which  a 
suppliant  receives,  you  may  learn  what  he  asked  Tbe 
message  sent  to  Cornelius  in  answer  to  his  prayer  tells 
him  how  both  he  and  his  house  may  be  saved;  therefore 
we  know  he  had  asked  salvation  for  his  family  as  veil 
as  for  himself.  Wife,  children,  domestics,  and  tbe  aJdier 
who  waited  upon  him  continually,  bulked  laigdy  io  the 
supplication  of  that  earnest  striver  into  the  lungdom. 
He  prayed  in  secret,  and  therefore  we  know  not  in  tbe 
first  instance  what  he  put  into  his  prayer;  bat  God 
rewarded  him  openly,  and  by  learning  what  he  reoeired, 
we  learn  what  he  asked. 

If  I  am  told  in  general  terms  of  a  mother  that  fbe 
has  gone  to  the  studio  of  a  photographic  artist  to  obt&in 
a  portrait  of  herself;  and  if  the  question  afterwardi 
arises.  Did  she  sit  alone,  or  did  she  group  the  chiidie& 
round  her  feet,  and  hold  the  infant  on  her  knee,  I  i^ 
not  know,  for  I  was  not  there;  but  show  me  the  glui 
which  the  artist  has  just  taken  out  from  a  vessel  of  liquid 
in  a  dark  room,  and  is  holding  up  to  the  light  Wh&t 
figures  are  these  that  are  gradually  forming  upon  its  sor- 
fiu»,  like  hoar-frost  on  the  window  on  awintiy  day?  In 
that  glass,  dimly  at  first,  like  a  thought  springing  io^ 
soul|  but  anon  with  greater  distinctness,  like  articnlat^ 
language  on  the  lips,  rises  the  outline  of  that  matron  s 
form;  and  see,  the  forms  of  the  children  come  gradnall; 
in,  variously  grouped  around  her,  and  the  in£ut  sleep- 
ing in  her  lap.  Ah,  I  know  now,  though  I  was  not 
present  at  the  operation,  that  this  mother  sat  not  akiie 
when  the  sun  in  the  heavens  painted  her  pictore  io  that 
glass.  « 

Thus,  l^  observing  the  group  that  duster  rc-ond 
Comelins  in  the  answer  to  his  pray^,  I  team  *h<> 
were  crowding  round  his  heart,  and  rising  to  his  lip^ 
when  he  pressed  his  own  need  before  the  tfarone  «f 
grace. 

We  pray  in  secret;  it  is  a  privilege  We  enter  ocr 
closet  and  shut  the  door,  as  the  Lord  commanded-- p^ 
mitted  us  to  do  when  we  pray  to  our  Father.  Ko  oee 
knows  our  thoughts  and  words;  none  knows  except  the 
Hearer  of  prayer,  who  feels  our  longings  pressiBg  on 
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the  mercj-aeat  Bat  suppose  our  prayers — all  their 
thoughts— were  somehow  impressed  on  a  piepared  plate, 
to  start  out  in  full  outline,  and  be  showu  to  our  neigh- 
bours ;  what  then?  Then  shame  only  to  the  Pharisees; 
but  as  many  true  wrestlings  would  be  seen  as  might 
win  a  whole  world  to  the  Lord.  It  was  this  thought 
that  was  in  Paul's  mind  when  he  said,  *'  Would  that 
je  knew  what  great  oonflict  I  have  for  you." 

1.  Parents  and  masters !  God  has  placed  the  young 
under  your  charge,  that  you  may  bring  them  to  him 
in  prayer,  and  by  instruction  bring  him  to  theoo. 
Nature's  affections  are  at  once  soft  and  strong  to  draw 
them  by.  Are  there  ten  in  your  house,  yourself  and 
nine  besides,  all  leprous  by  a  birth  in  sin  ]  Tou,  con- 
scious of  your  disease,  come  to  Jesus  for  healmg;  -but 
if  you  come  alone,  he  will  miss  the  rest.  He  is  still  the 
same,  and  he  will  certainly  complain.  His  complaint 
will  be,  Were  there  not  ten  souls  in  that  house ;  and 
where  are  the  nine  ? 


If  you  bring  them.,  as  Oomelius  did,  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  you  will  also  like  him  bring  them  to  the  word 
and  ordinances  of  God  when  an  opportunity  is  o£Eered. 
Cornelius  was  able  to  say,  before  Peter  began  to  preach, 
We  are  all  here  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that  are 
commanded  thee  of  God. 

2.  The  children.— The  word  that  is  sent  to  the  father 
and  mother  of  a  &mily,  is  a  word  that  saves  the 
children,  and  servants  too,  if  they  recdve  it  The 
parents  who  receive  the  word  cannot  save  the  children. 
For  the  natural  life  the  children  must  get  and  take 
sustenance  for  themselves.  The  bread  that  their 
parents  eat  will  not  preserve  the  children  alive.  So 
the  life  of  parents,  when  it  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, 
will  not  carry  the  children  into  heaven.  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches.    Every  branch  in  me,  &c 

Cling  with  all  your  strength,  not  to  your  godly  father, 
but  to  your  father^s  God. 


W-lgt  (M^ilbxtn^  JlMnasurg- 


HOW   I    CAHE   TO   BE   A   PBINTES. 


A  6T0BT  FO!75I>£D  ON  FACT. 


TlltSfi^hl^  father  was  a  country  minister.  Like 
i  Kwil  M  most  of  his  guild,  his  only  abundance  con- 
sisted in  piety  and  the  "  poor  man's  bless- 
ing"—many  children. 
There  were  nine  of  us ;  and  the  butter  on  our  bread 
was  very  thin;  our  pantaloons  were  pieced  down  and 
pieced  up,  and  turned  'hind  side  before ;  and  we  went 
barefoot  all  summer,  and  never  gave  each  other  the 
value  of  a  pin.  One  day  a  letter  arrived  from  grand- 
father containing  a  gift  of  a  small  sum  of  money.  It 
was  deemed  permissible  that  out  of  it  father  should 
treat  himself  to  a  certain  book  which  he  had  long 
desired.  So,  one  cold  winter  morning  (I  was  nine 
years  old  at  the  time),  mother  dressed  me  in  the  com- 
bined wraps  of  the  family,  put  the  predous  coins  in  my 
pocket,  and  despatched  me  to  the  neighbouring  village, 
four  miles  away,  to  procure  the  book. 

My  way  lay  along  by  the  river,  which  was  firooen  aa 
hard  as  granite,  and  all  alive  with  boys  from  the  village, 
skating.  I  recall  to-day  my  sensations  as  I  stood  upon 
the  bank  watching  them.  Such  beautiful  circles  they 
cut  Such  races  they  ran ;  and  how  splendidly  they 
cleft  the  air  as  they  drew  up  after  a  long  run  and  let 
the  momentum  carry  them  on,  on^  as  if  they  would 
never  stop.  It  fairly  made  my  legs  tingle.  I  began  to 
grow  envious.  I  had  no  skates;  I  never  bad  a  toy 
bought  for  me  in  my  life.  I  despised  our  home-made 
playthings.  Then  I  had  to  east  the  blame  of  my  fancied 
wrongs  apon  somebody ;  and  whom  could  it  be  but  my 
father  and  mother?    They  were  hard  with  me—they 


didn't  love  me,  I  said.  Once  in  this  mood,  it  was  easy 
for  worse  thoughts  still  to  come.  What  if  I  should 
take  some  of  the  money  in  my  pocket  and  buy  a  pair  of 
skates  i  I  wouldn't  be  so  very  wrong,  I  said— father 
did  not  earn  it.  I  tried  hard  to  make  myself  believe 
that  it  belonged  almost  as  much  to  me  as  to  him. 
Besides,  the  jingling  of  that  money  in  my  pocket  made 
me  feel  grand  and  independent  I  wanted  to  do  some* 
thing  on  my  own  account ;  so  upon  reaching  the  village, 
instead  of  going  to  the  book-store,  I  went  directly  to  a 
shop  where,  a  few  days  before,  I  had  seen  a  row  of  the 
coveted  articles  hong  across  tlie  window.  The  longer  I 
looked,  the  stronger  grew  the  temptation,  until  it 
seemed  as  though  I  lost  the  power  of  moving  away. 
Finally  I  yielded— went  in  and  bought  the  skates. 

And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  strange  thing  I 
did.  It  took  only  half  the  money  for  the  skates,  but 
instead  of  purchssing  something  else  with  the  remainder, 
I  went  out  of  the  store  and  threw  it  away,  poking  it  out 
of  sight  under  the  snow.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  not  doing  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
With  that  terrible  sense  of  guilt  in  my  breast^  I  oould 
not  even  judge  whether  I  was  acting  like  myself  or  not 

I  was  soon  at  the  river,  and  my  skates  strapped  on. 
Another  moment  and  I  too  shoidd  be  sailing  grandly 
before  the  wind.  But  what  was  my  amazement  to  find, 
upon  rising  to  my  feet,  that  I  could  not  even  stand, 
much  less  move  a  single  step. 

This  brought  me  to  my  senses.  My  spirit  every  bit 
oozed  out    I  saw  plainly  what  a  foolish  boy  I  bad  been. 
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BOW  I  CAME  TO  BE  A  PRINTER. 


In  ft  moment  conscience  began  gnawing  at  me,  and  I 
felt  bow  wicked  I  had  been.  I  bave  since  learned  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  failure  to  produce  both 
understanding  and  penitence.  What  would  I  have 
given  to  be  able  to  bring  back  the  morning !  Should  I 
ever  be  innocent  again  ?  I  had  stolen,  itnd  now  was 
planning  a  lie  to  conceal  the  theft  I  could  scarcely 
believe  that  it  was  I !  I  seemed  like  some  wicked  boy 
I  bad  read  of  The  skates  I  hated,  and  left  them  upon 
the  ice.  I  shall  never  foi^et  my  walk  home  ;  how  my 
guilt  increased  with  every  step,  how  heavy  my  legs  felt, 
and  how  strange  our  house  looked  when  it  came  in 
sight;  not  larger  nor  smaller,  but  so  different ;  and  as  I 
neared  it,  all  the  windows  seemed  to  be  eyes  looking 
right  into  my  guilty  breast  Then,  as  I  thought  of 
going  in,  there  came  such  a  feeling  of  suffocation^I 
waa  ill,  and  was  glad  of  it;  for  I  felt  so  fkr  away  from 
father  and  mother,  and  I  was  sure  that  would  bring  me 
near  again. 

Weak  as  an  infiuit,  I  lifted  the  latch.  Only  mother 
was  in  the  room  as  I  entered.  She  looked  surprised  to 
see  me  empty-handed. 

^'  Where  is  the  book,  Heniy  ? "  she  said. 

"Why,  mother,"  I  replied,  'Us  I  was  going  along  I 
took  the  money  out  to  look  at  it,  and  I  put  it  back  in 
my  pocket;  and  when  I  got  to  the  book-store,  I  felt  for 
it,  and  it  was  gone !  *' 

Mother  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  In  a  moment 
father  came,  and  she  told  him  my  story,  adding, "  I  think 
it  had  better  be  inquired  into  closely." 

Father  looked  at  me  and  replied,  '<  Henry  has  not 
been  a  lying  chUd.  I  think  he  was  never  found  in  a 
falsehood,  was  he,  mother?" 

'<  No;  but  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  shows  guilt  now," 
she  said. 

"  That  may  be  because  he  saw  suspicion  in  your  voice 
and  manner.  The  conduct  of  a  suspected  person  is  often 
so  like  that  of  the  guilty,  that  one  is  easily  mistaken ;" 
and  then,  in  a  tone  which  proved  that  he  thought  me 
innocent,  he  said,  "  Let  u$  do  no  injustice  to  our  child, 
mother." 

Nothing  could  have  melted  me  like  those  words.  And 
I  had  thought  my  father  hard !  If  a  chasm  bad  opened 
before  me,  I  think  I  would  gladly  have  jumped  in  to 
hide  my  shame  and  remorse. 

That  evening  I  wandered  to  the  study  (for  I  could 
not  stay  with  the  family),  and  counted  the  books  over 
and  over  again,  they  were  so  few. 

I  went  to  bed  early,  but  could  not  sleep.  I  lay  awake 
all  night,  a  lump  of  conscious,  animated  guilt    Cold, 


moist  chills  and  waves  of  heat  followed  each  otiier  over 
my  body. .  And  harder  to  bear  than  even  remone,  waa 
the  thought  that  it  was  my  dear,  loving  father  whom  I 
had  treated  so  basely.  A  revelation  came  to  roe  as  to 
the  nature  (A  his  life,  that  waa  one  of  privafcioD  and  sdf- 
denial  Oh,  if  I  could  only  think  of  some  way  of  earning 
money  ao  that  I  could  make  up  this  loss !  But  I  radud 
my  brains' to  no  purpose.  The  only  comfort  I  fotuid 
was  in  the  thought  that  when  I  grew  to  be  a  man»  I 
could  earn  money  and  buy  father  all  the  books  be  wanted. 
He  should  have  a  row  as  long  as  our  house.  Then  ibe 
idea  crossed  my  mind  that  maybe  I  oonld  leain  to  be  a 
printer  and  make  books  for  him.  Then  he  could  have 
two  or  three  rows  as  long  as  our  house.  This  proepect 
afforded  me  so  much  relief  that  I  determined  fully  that 
I  would  live  to  be  a  printer.  And  I  may  aa  well  aay 
here  aa  anywhere  that  from  that  night  this  became  the 
purpose  of  my  life. 

But  when  broad,  ghoing  daylight  came,  I  found  this 
far-off  consolation  would  not  hdp  me  any  for  the  present 
I  was  the  same  guilty  wretch  I  was  the  day  befoia  Oh, 
how  I  envied  my  brotiiers  an'd  sisten !  I  wondered  they 
did  not  seem  happier,  because  they  had  not  stden  and 
told  lies.  I  was  gentle  and  obliging  that  day,  but  the 
awful  feeling  at  my  heart  would  not  go  off  I  was  petri- 
fied with  fear  if  but  my  name  waa  spoken. 

For  three  days  and  nights  I  endured  this  suffering, 
but  then  I  felt  as  though  I  would  rather  be  put  in  prison 
than  endure  it  longer.  The  old  remedy  for  prodigals 
occurred  to  me.  I  would  go  to  my  father.  It  couldn^t 
be  worse.  In  desperation  I  went  to  the  study  door,  bat 
it  was  not  easy  to  enter.  At  last  the  door  opened  some- 
how, and  I  burst  into  the  room  in  a  wild  fit  of  tears. 

''  Father,"  I  screamed,  '^  I  did  not  lose  the  money. 
I  spent  it  for  skates." 

And  then,  what  I  could  not  underatand  was,  that 
fatherseemed  tofeelasbadlyasi  did.  He  took  me  in 
his  arms  and  held  me  silently  to  his  breast,  and  my 
heart,  which  had  nearly  burst  my  jacket,  became  smaUer 
and  smaller,  until  I  thought  I  had  breathed  it  all  oat  in 
sobs  and  sighs. 

"  Punished  enough  for  this  time,"  I  heard  father  aay 
to  himself.  After  I  was  quite  calm  he  said,  ^  Heniy, 
we  will  say  nothing  about  this  at  present  to  any  one,  not 
even  your  mother.  If  you  ask  Qod,  I  think  he  will  for- 
give you  as  I  do,  seeing  you  have  so  truly  repented.  I 
fed  sure  you  will  never  be  so  wicked  again." 

I  felt  sure  of  it  too,  and  so  it  was  all  kept  between 
father  and  me.— Z.  M,   D.,  in  the  **  Con^nyttiimur' 
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B7  TIIB  EDITOR. 


IL -STUTTGART,  STRASBURG,  AND  SAARBRUCK. 


|N"  my  way  homeward  from  Prague,  I 
made  arrangements  for  halting  a  day 
and  a  night  at  Numberg.  It  is  a  de- 
licioas  resting-place.  I  delight  to 
saunter  in  solitude  through  its  quaint  streets  and 
squares,  to  promenade  on  its  ponderous  fortifica- 
tions, and  to  pry  into  its  clever,  humorous  monu- 
ments. When  you  are  jaded  in  body  and  mind 
by  the  bustle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  you  may 
obtain  a  sweet  sensation  of  retirement  into  an 
older  and  more  leisurely  era  by  a  day  in  Nurn- 
berg.  Albert  Durer  is  the  hero  of  the  city,  and 
all  its  art  is  moulded  on  his  mind. 

I  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  an  object  which 
I  had  discovered  on  a  previous  visit, — a  stone 
statue  of  a  homed  ox,  life  size,  over  the  arched 
gateway  of  the  Flesh  Market     Attracted  at  first 
by  the  oz,  I  was  soon  diverted  from  the  image  to 
a  Latin  inscription  below.     As  I  read  I  smiled, 
and  'unconscioualy  broke  into  a  laugh.      Mean- 
time a  stone-mason,  who  was  hewing  on  the  spot 
for  some  repairs,  observing  a  foreigner  standing 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and  smiling, 
seemed  to  have  conceived  a  strong  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  far  from  his  friends 
and  manifestly  needing  their  protection.     Slower 
and  slower  fell  the  strokes  of  his   mallet,  until 
they  ceased  altogether;  and  the  hewer,  mallet  and 
chisel  in  his  hands,  stood  gazing  on  me  in  a  pos^ 
as  still  and  picturesque  as  the  bovine  image  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  mystery.     I  took  out  my 
pencil  and  wrote  the  couplet  in  my  note-booL    I 
then   walked  leisurely  away,  my  compassionate 
friend  looking  after  me  tUl  I  disappeared  in  the 
distance. 

There  were  funny  fellows  in  the  walks  both  of 
literature  and  art  in  Albert  Diirer's  days.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  ran  thus  : — 


« 


Omni*  hftbent  ortni,  luaqtie  IncremenU ;  sed,  ecce ! 
Qnein  c^mls,  nniuiium,  bot,  foit  hie  ritultuL" 
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In  our  country,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
humour  in  the  under-currents  of  society,  we  are 
accustomed  to  great  gravity  in  public  civic  monu- 
ments. The  sally  caught  my  fancy,  and  I  amused 
myself  afterwards  in  the  train  with  a  translation 
into  the  vernacular,  diluted,  alas !  and  entirely 
lacking  the  terse  brevity  of  the  original, — 

From  smftU  to  great  do  all  things  oarthlf  grow. 

Adding  the  larger  to  the  leaser  half ; 
Bat  we  do  gire  70a,  gentle  traveller,  to  know,  . 

The  ox  70a  see  here  never  was  a  <adt 

I  was  inclined  to  add,  as  a  postscript^ "  Neither 
was  the  man  that  made  it." 

On  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  between  Num- 
berg  and  Stuttgart  my  fellow-traveller  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Augsburg.  A 
very  lively  conversation  ensued.  My  friend  enter- 
tained liberal  views  on  those  ecclesiastical  questions 
which  now  agitate  Germany.  He  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  Old  Catholic  party,  but  w£is  shy  of 
committing  himself  on  particular  points.  He  ex- 
presses liberal  sentiments  towards  Protestants, 
but  he  is  still  a  Romanist  Notwithstanding  the 
controversy  that  rages  within  the  Church,  he 
seems  all  for  the  Church  stUL  My  hopes  of  a 
real  movement  towards  scriptural  Christianity,  I 
must  confess,  were  not  increased  by  close  contact 
with  one  specimen  of  the  reforming  party. 

My  fellow-traveller  seemed  himself  to  stand 
quite  open  to  exact  information  on  any  subject, 
but  he  had  evidently  received  very  exaggerated 
reports  on  the  progress  of  Popery  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  his  questions,  for  example,  was, 
"  Isn't  Glasgow  Catholic  1 "  I  told  him  I  had 
lived  many  years  in  that  city,  and  knew  it  well 
I  gave  him  some  sound  infonnation  on  the  facte 
of  the  case.  He  received  my  statements  thought- 
fully and  gravely,  but  without  making  reply.  T 
think  he  considered  my  information  correct,  and 
that  his  notions  on  that  subject  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change. 
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NOTES  TAKEN  IN  GERMANY, 


I  saspect  that  Popish  zealots  in  this  country 
practise  a  pious  fraud  on  their  Continental  breth- 
ren. The  "wish"  and  the  "thought"  do  not 
seem  to  be  kept  sufficiently  distinct  in  the  reports 
which  they  transmit  Possibly  alarmist  Pro- 
testants may  sometimes  unconsciously  aid  them 
in  spreading  the  exaggeration. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  record  here  a  compli- 
ment which  I  received  from  the  Bavarian  pro- 
fessor, as  it  bears  on  a  question  in  classical 
education,  now  undergoing  revision  in  this  coun- 
try ;  all  the  more  that  the  compliment  was 
manifestly  given,  not  personally  to  me,  but  to 
the  method  adopted  in  the  classical  schools  of 
my  country.  At  the  close  of  our  conversation  he 
said,  "  You  speak  Latin  better  than  the  English 
bishops  who  attended  the  Vatican  Council  at 
Home  last  year."  He  referred,  of  course,  to  the 
vowel  sounds,  which  in  most  of  the  Scottish 
schools  coincide  with  the  system  which  prevails 
universally  on  the  Continent,  and  is  in  contrast 
with  the  usage  in  England.  We  understood 
each  other  perfectly  and  easily ;  whereas  if  one 
of  the  interlocutors  had  been  a  fellow  of  Oxford, 
there  could  have  scarcely  been  any  oral  communi- 
cation, although  he  might  have  had  more  Latin 
in  his  head  than  both  of  us  put  together. 

I  understand  that  the  great  classical  schools  of 
England  are  even  now  in  a  transition  state  on 
that  question;  and  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
Edinburgh  Academy,  which  has  hitherto  some- 
what servilely  followed  all  English  tracks,  has 
this  year,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  the  Scotch 
pronunciation,  which  brings  its  pupils  into  har- 
mony with  all  the  scholars  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  I  found  that  earnest  and  intelligent 
Protestants  in  the  district  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
entertain  no  expectations.  They  remark  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  sum- 
marily set  it  aside.  It  is  not  allowed  to  enter 
into  their  calculations  when  they  endeavour  to 
forecast  the  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
I  pay  great  respect  to  the  opinion  of  men  who 
are  spiritually  enlightened  and  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  judging;  and  yet,  although  I 
could  not  pin  my  faith  to  DoUinger  and  his  co- 
adjutors, I  am  not  without  hope  that  an  over- 


ruling Providence  may,  through  their  meass, 
make  a  rent  in  the  great  compact  edifice  of  the 
Papacy,  and  so  weaken  its  power  for  suppressmg 
the  truth. 

The  advisers  of  the  Papacy  have  been  plajmg 
a  deep  game  over  all  Europe  since  1848.  The 
Jesuits  are  strong;  but  events  have  proved 
stronger.  They  have  everywhere  lost  groimd. 
It  is  believed  in  Germany  that  their  hand  was  in 
the  elevation  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Aostria, 
and  that  they  contrived  to  place  him  cm  the 
throne  because  they  considered  him  pliable.  Bnt 
if  the  emperor  is  soft,  the  moulding  of  his  course 
has  fallen  into  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
wily  fathers.  The  misfortunes  of  the  empire 
have  promoted  liberty.  Political  earthquakes 
have  burst  asunder  the  bands  with  which  Rome 
endeavoured  to  hold  captive  the  various  con- 
stituents of  that  conglomerate  state. 

Within  these  few  years  immense  progress  to- 
wards liberty  of  conscience  has  been  made  in 
Europe.  Rome  has  lost  a  hundredfold  more  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Bible  and  freedom  into 
Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  than  all  that 
she  has  gained  by  a  troop  of  aristociatic  con- 
verts in  England 

I  spent  a  Sabbath  in  Stuttgart ;  but  as  I  ar- 
rived late  on  Saturday,  and  left  early  on  Monday 
morning,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  any 
introductions  ;  and  at  the  hotel  I  could  not  even 
obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  hours  for 
public  worship.  I  went  at  random  to  the  first 
church  I  saw.  I  was  too  late,  .the  service  was 
fox  advanced ;  but  I  soon  became  much  interested 
in  what  was  going  on.  It  was  a  day  devoted  to 
confirmatioa  This  occurs,  I  think,  twice  or 
thrice  annually.  The  minister  did  not  at  any 
time  ascend  the  pulpit  He  stood  on  a  platform 
very  slightly  raised  above  the  floor,  near  the 
middle  of  the  huge  edifice.  Around  him  clus- 
tered a  great  number  of  children,  and  around 
them  a  large  promiscuous  assembly.  Each  child 
repeated  aloud  the  answer  to  a  question  fin)m 
Luther's  Catechism.  Then  each  approached  ^ 
receive  the  pastor's  blessing,  and  a  certificate  of 
his  admission  into  the  Church.  Addresses  to 
the  young  alternated  with  the  prayers  and  hymns. 
In  the  evening,  at  five  o'clock,  the  same  church 
was  again  open,  and  instead  of  a  sermon,  it  ^as 
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a  repetition  of  the  moming^s  work — ^tbe  children 
were  again  assembled  in  the  centre,  and  the 
minister  addressed  them  ;  while  the  congregation 
listened  and  looked,  in  the  outer  portions  of  the 
iirea  and  the  galleries. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  obtained  a  neat 
little  newspaper,  entitled  the  StuUgartei^  Kirchen- 
hote,  which  greatly  interested  me.  It  is  published 
every  Saturday,  and  is  entirely  devoted  to  evan- 
gelical religion  and  practical  duty.  It  announces 
the  hours  at  which  the  several  churches  open,  and 
the  names  of  the  preachers  for  the  day.  The  num- 
ber for  that  week  contains  a  long  simple  ballad 
addressed  to  the  children  on  occasion  of  their  con- 
.firmation,  each  verse  beginning  with  the  words, 
"  Forget  not."  Among  them,  it  seems,  was  one 
blind  girl ;  and  the  Church  journal  contains,  as  a 
special  portion  for  her  use,  two  verses  by  Albert 
Knapp.  As  the  verses  are  good  in  themselves, 
and  acquire  au  additional  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  submit  an  English  version. 

TO  A  BLIND  CONFIRMANDIN. 

The  Savioor  is  the  Sun  that  beameih 

Into  thy  Bonl  with  rays  of  grace ; 
No  daylight  on  thine  eyeballs  streameth, 

Turn,  therefore,  turn  to  Him  thy  face  ! 

There  are  who  eye  this  world  with  relish. 
But  lack  the  Spirit's  inward  sight ; 

While  others,  blind  to  things  that  perish. 
Behold  in  Christ  life-glTlng  light 

This  discrimination,  I  confess,  went  right  to 
my  heart,  and  found  its  tenderest  place.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  knows  all 
the  sheep  by  name,  and  misses  one  if  it  has  gone 
astray.  I  came  away  from  the  pastor  of  Stutt- 
gart and  his  lambs,  rebuked  and  instructed. 
Whatever  parents  may  have  done,  I  fear  the 
Church  in  our  country  has  not  nursed  the  little 
ones  with  sufficient  tenderness. 

From  the  journal  I  learned,  too  late,  that  at 
ten  in  the  morning  Yon  Qerok,  author  of  ^  Palm 
Leaves,"  a  collection  of  beautiful  scriptural  poems, 
preached  in  the  palace  chapel,  on  occasion  of  the 
queen's  birth-day.  Altogether,  the  Stuttgarter 
Protestants  seem  to  be  a  united,  warm-hearted, 
simple,  and  evangelical  people.  I  should  like  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  them.  In  their 
case,  cleanliness  seems  to  be  nearest  to  godhness, 
for  their  city  is  th:  cleanest  that  I  have  seen  on 
the  Continent. 


From  Stuttgart  I  made  my  way  to  Strasburg, 
turning  aside  on  the  way  to  visit  Wildbad — a 
Spa  with  the  most  enchanting  surroundings  in 
the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest  With  intense 
emotion  I  approached  the  battle-fields  of  the 
late  war.  I  did  not  expect  to  gain  much  addi- 
tional information  by  personal  inspection,  espe- 
cially as  my  time  was  limited  and  the  weather 
was  hot ;  but  if  I  could  not  gain  knowledge,  I 
could  at  least  abandon  myself  to  the  impressions 
which  the  scenes  were  fitted  to  make  on  my  heart 
Indeed,  I  suspect  I  travelled  to  the  spot  with  the 
deliberate  premeditated  intention  of  indulging 
deeply  in  solitary  sentiment  I  was  alone  through- 
out  my  wanderings  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  No 
human  being  accompanied  me  while  I.  tracked 
the  ravages  of  recent  war,  except  the  cabman  who 
chanced  to  drive  me  to  the  spot ;  and  in  several 
of  the  most  eventful  scenes  even  he  was  left 
behind  in  charge  of  his  horse,  while  I  clambered 
up  the  hill  or  threaded  through  the  wood,  enjoy- 
ing the  dreadful  reverie  in  absolute  solitude. 

In  this  field,  however,  although  I  obtained 
much  for  myself,  I  can  gather  little  for  my 
readers.  "Story  IVe  got  none  to  tell,  sir,"  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  better  obtained  elsewhere ; 
and  as  to  mental  impressions,  no  chemical  has  yet 
been  discovered  whereby  they  may  be  photo- 
graphed and  exhibited  to  view. 

The  ruins  of  Kehl,  on  the  German  side  of  the 
Bhine  opposite  Strasburg,  were  the  first  traces 
of  the  strife  that  met  my  eye.  Here  you  obtain 
at  once  an  idea  of  the  power  of  modem  artillery. 
The  lofty  tower  of  Strasburg  is  yet  dim  in  the 
distance,  and  yet  by  guns  around  its  root  were 
these  solid  Gennan  dwellings  and  factories  brought 
to  the  ground. 

"  Seeing  is  believing  ;''*  and  here  you  see  with 
a  clearness  which  no  reasoning  can  ever  affect, 
that  it  is  wrong — that  it  is  both  a  crime  and  a 
blander — ^for  one  country  to  build  and  maintain 
a  great  fortress  so  near  its  border  that  its  guns 
can  any  day  destroy  an  open  town  within  the 
territory  of  another  state.  Nothing  can  ever 
justify  it  If  the  country  so  dominated  is  weak, 
this  show  of  strength  is  unnecessary ;  and  if  it 
is  strong,  such  ostentatious  domination  will  stir 
up  all  that  is  within  it  to  wipe  the  dishonouring 
threat  away.     The  inhabitants  of  Kehl,  German 
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citizens,  even  in  times  of  peace  literally  slept  under 
the  guns  of  a  foreign  fortress.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  France  that  this  had  not  been. 
When  war  did  arise,  the  proximity  of  Strasburg 
as  a  fortress  nerved  every  German  arm,  and  in- 
creased the  resolution  of  every  Qerman  heart  to 
take  the  place  and  keep  it  at  any  cost  I  am 
aware  that  in  the  divided  sentiment  of  this  free 
country  a  portion  of  our  citizens  held  the  opinion 
that  France  should  not  have  been  dismembered — 
that  the  victorious  Germans  should  have  restored 
Strasburg  to  France.  It  is  no  part  of  my  business 
either  to  support  or  controvert  that  opinion ;  but 
my  conviction  is,  that  if  Strasburg  had  been  a 
fortress  so  situated  that  its  guns  could  any  day 
have  laid,  say  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
level  with  the  ground,  not  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  would  have  proposed  to  restore  it,  after 
our  arms  had  wrenched  it  from  a  foreign  power. 

If  any  German  fortress  had  been  planted  so 
near  the  border  of  France,  the  error  and  the  offence 
would  have  been  equal.  The  act  is  wrong,  what- 
ever country  may  be  caught  in  the  act  It  tends 
to  jealousy  and  strife,  not  to  peace  and  good-will, 
among  neighbouring  nations. 

In  the  public-room  of  the  hotel  at  Strasburg;  a 
small  one  near  the  railway-station,  a  large  shell 
unexploded  was  sticking  half-buried  in  the  wall, 
with  the  plaster  repaired  around  it  It  was  left 
as  a  memorial,  and  perhaps  may  become  profit- 
able to  the  landlord.  The  house  bore  many 
marks  of  the  siege  ;  but  by  far  the  saddest  mark 
was  written  on  the  face  of  its  mistress.  I  saw 
her  with  her  infant  on  her  knee,  the  very  ideal  of 
a  broken-hearted  woman.  A  sadness  that  will 
not  out  is  printed  into  her  features.  She  told 
me  that  she  lived  in  the  cellar  all  through  the 
siege.  Her  sentiments  are  French.  When  some 
Gkrman  soldiers  entered,  she  paused  in  her  story, 
whispering  timidly,  "  One  dare  not  speak." 

The  cabman  who  drove  me  through  and  round 
the  city  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  twenty-one  men 
all  in  the  employment  of  one  master,  and  that  five 
of  their  horses  were  killed  and  eaten  during  the 
siege.  This  driver  was  a  lively,  intelligent  fellow. 
I  could  not  desire  a  better  guide.  I  learned 
something  from  him  regarding  the  place  which 
the  French  and  German  languages  respectively 
hold  among  the  population  of  the  cit}'.     He  spoke 


German  as  his  mother-tongue,  but  he  was  able 
also  to  converse  in  French.  All  the  yoanger 
people,  he  said,  could  understand  both,  hot  the 
older  know  the  German  only.  In  illustratioD,he 
told  of  an  English  party  who,  some  days  pievionaly, 
had  engaged  a  carriage  to  convey  them  round  the 
ruins,  but  as  the  driver  was  an  old  man  he  could 
not  speak  in  French,  while  the  English  party  oonld 
not  understand  German.  The  consequence  was 
that  they  were  obliged  to  dismiss  him  at  the  end 
of  the  first  hour  and  engage  a  younger  man. 

Portions  of  the  city  are  demolished,  yet  these 
bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  parts  that 
remain  intact  In  some  quarters  the  desolation 
is  complete.  The  scene  is  most  appalling.  People 
should  pay  a  visit  to  these  ruins  to  learn  the  art 
of  loathing  and  avoiding  war,  and  all  that  leads 
to  it  The  work  of  reconstruction  is  goiug  on. 
Some  of  the  houses  thnt  have  not  been  much 
injured  have  been  hit  in  so  many  places  that 
now,  after  recent  repair,  the  walls  look  as  if  thej 
had  taken  small-pox. 

Much  unwise  talk  has  been  scattered  abroad, 
not  by  Frenchmen  only,  about  the  barbarity  of 
the  Germans  in  bombarding  a  large  city,  and  so 
necessarily  destroying  a  number  of  its  innocent 
inhabitants.  Without  expressing  here  an  opinion 
either  favourable  or  adverse  to  either  belligerent 
as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  cause,  I  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  an  opinion,  pretty  confident 
that  it  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  when 
a  fortified  city  in  an  invaded  country  resists  on 
army  which  dominates  *the  neighbourhood,  it  must 
either  keep  the  besiegers  at  a  distance  from  the 
walls,  or  surrender.  Thd  responsibility  for  property 
destroyed  and  citizens  killed  rests  with  the  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison  who  cannot  defend  the 
city,  and  will  not  give  it  up. 

To  charge  the  German  army  with  special  cruelty 
in  the  siege  of  Strasburg  is  to  lay  down  a  rule  by 
which,  in  every  war,  victory  would  be  assured  to 
the  weaker  side.  The  weaker  is  the  aide  whose 
territory  is  invaded.  Had  the  French  army 
gained  the.  battles  on  the  boundary,  the  German 
fortresses  would  have  been  besieged.  But  on  the 
supposition  before  us,  the  fortified  cities  Tefosing 
to  surrender  have  only  to  say  that  the  besiegers' 
guns  are  destroying  property  and  kiUing  un- 
armed people,  and  so  the  victorious  army  must 
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abandon  their  prey  and  retire  on  the  ground  of 
humanity.  The  proposition  is  absurd.  War  is 
like  a  fire  in  the  city:  when  it  is  kindled  you 
cannot  stop  it  by  logic.  In  this  and  in  all  hunum 
afiairs  there  is  a  distinction,  clear  in  God*s  sights 
if  men's  eyes  are  dimmed  by  prejudice,  between 
the  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  strife  as  a  whole'; 
both  may  be  wrong,  but  both  cannot  be  right 
But  it  is  childish  and  absurd,  in  any  given  case, 
to  attribute  the  wrong  to  the  assailant  because 
he  is  assailant)  and  the  right  to  the  defender  be- 
cause he  is  defender. 

When  an  enemy's  guns  dominate  a  city,  and 
there  is  no  help  at  hand,  common  sense  seems  to 
say  the  city  should  yield.  To  rule  otherwise  is 
to  lay  down  a  method,  as  simple  as  that  of  Captain 
Bobadil,  by  which  the  weakest  is  sure  to  win. 

My  next  pilgrimage  was  made  to  Weissenbourg. 
It  is  a  small  fortified  town  within  the  old  French 
territory,  and  near  the  border  of  the  Bavarian 
province  that  lies  westward  of  the  Rhine.     The 
boundary  here  runs  due  east  and  west;  and  north- 
ward of  the  line,  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  German 
territory,  the  ground  rises  by  a  gentle  slope. 
Along  the  crest  of  the  slope  is  a  belt  of  wood. 
Behind  that  wood  the  German  army  massed  itself 
at  leisure,  knowing  well  that  the  French  lay  in 
and  around  the  town.      Meantime  the  French 
seem  not  to  have  put  forward  any  feeler  across 
the  border,  and  were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
mighty  adversary  behind  the  trees  couching  for 
the  spring.     When  it  suited,  them,  the  Germans 
poured  through  the  wood  one  morning,  driving 
the  French  before  them,  and  storming  the  heights 
behind  Weissenbourg  on  which  they  attempted 
to  make  a  stand.     On  the  spot  one  can  perceive 
clearly  the  fatuity  with  which  the  French  generals 
exposed  themselves,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
comprehend  why  they  courted  their  fate  in  this 
fashion.     There  was  philosophy  as  well  as  religion 
in  the  brief  blunt  telegrams  in  which  Emperor 
William,  from  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  to 
its  close,  in  spite  of  all  manner  of  sneers  and 
obloquy,  persisted  in  ascribing  all  to  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence.     For  my  own  part,  I  enter- 
tain a  settled  conviction  that  if  you  study  the 
history  of  Europe  during  the  last  year  without 
reference  to  a  divine  interposition,  you  are  attempt- 


ing to  read  a  cipher  without  the  key.  While  one 
limb  of  the  compass  was  sweeping  round  Europe, 
the  other  rested  on  Home  as  a  central  point 
From  that  mysterious  centre  the  human  purposes 
ran  out,  and  back  to  that  mysterious  centre  re- 
bounded the  strokes  of  judgment  Man  proposes, 
but  God  disposes.  He  that  believeth  need  not 
make  haste :  he  may  wait  in  patience  for  '*  the  end 
of  the  Lord." 

The  run  by  rail  through  the  mountains  from 
Hagenau  to  Bitche  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  especi- 
ally on  the  southern  slope.  It  is  a  fair  region, 
that  has  changed  hands  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
The  town  and  fortress  of  Bitche  could  be  seen  in 
outline  against  the  sky  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  line.  For  some  time  I  had  occupied  a  com- 
partment alone ;  but  at  the  station  here  an  English 
artist  joined  me  with  his  sketching  traps.  He 
immediately  announced  his  profession,  and  his 
business  in  those  parts.  He  was  making  the 
tour  I  of  the  scenes  rendered  memorable  by  the 
war,  and  taking  sketches  for  a  publisher.  Our 
intercourse,  at  first  conducted  in  German,  in 
which  neither  interlocutor  was  a  proficient,  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slow  pace.  Would  that  the  same  rate 
bad  been  maintained  to  the  end  !  But  in  an  evil 
hour  I  betrayed  that  I  understood  English,  and 
then — an  avalanche  of  Cockneyism,  in  which  I 
was  almost  swept  away  ! 

My  destination  for  the  night  was  Saarbriick. 
I  made  my  way  to  what  was  represented  to  me 
as  the  best  hotel  in  the  town.  It  was  a  shade 
rougher  in  style  than  hotels  of  the  same  class 
on  the  main  lines  of  tourist  travellers,  but  every- 
thing looked  like  business.  The  town  seemed 
more  stirring  and  lively  than  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  were  recently  French. 

My  object^  however,  in  visiting  Saarbriick  was 
to  see  the  scene  of  the  battle  on  and  around  the 
Spichem  heights.  Accordingly  I  arranged  with 
the  officials  of  the  hotel  to  call  me  at  daybreak, 
and  have  a  cab  ready  to  drive  me  to  the  spot 
An  was  ready  by  dawn,  and  I  started  at  5.30. 
The  town  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  river.  As  soon  as  you  emerge  from 
the  streets,  the  road  ascends  a  steep  high  bank, 
and  then  a  plateau  on  the  l^gher  level  extends 
for  a  mile  or  two  to  the  foot  of  the  heigbts  which 
the  battle  has  made  famous.     When  we  began  to 
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ascend  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  I  pointed  to 
a  prominent  edifice  and  asked  what  it  was,  pro- 
mising myself  that  there  would  begin  a  series  of 
solid  sensible  informations  on  places  and  events 
which  I  dearly  love  to  get  from  an  honest  home- 
spun coach-driver — ^relish  far  more  from  his  lips, 
accompanied  by  a  significant  pointing  with  his 
whip  hand  toward  the  object,  than  firom  a  more 
pretentious  and  more  polite  dragoman.  But, 
alas  I  here  my  sorrows  for  the  day  began.  My 
coachman,  instead  of  answering  my  qnestbn, 
pointed  significantly  to  his  ear,  and  handed  me  a 
book  and  a  pencil !  .  He  was  deaL  Not  one 
word  could  he  hear;  and  his  articulation  was 
very  imperfect.  Indignation  against  the  officials 
of  the  hotel  rose  in  my  breast — ^I  would  \q 
ashamed  to  say  how  high.  It  was  a  difficult 
psychological  exercise  to  think  kindly  of  my  poor 
innocent  driver,  and  to  indulge  in  a  hearty  spurt 
of  anger  against  the  culpable  officials  of  the  hotel 
who  so  cheated  an  offending  stranger  by  palming 
a  deaf  man  upon  him  as  his  guide  over  the  battle- 
fields. 

In  a  hollow  about  half-way  between  the  river 
and  Spichem  there  is  a  triangular  cemetery, 
crowded  with  the  graves  of  the  slain,  and  crowded, 
too,  with  beautiful  memorials  of  the  dead.  At 
the  foot  of  the  heights  the  carriage  is  left  behind, 
and  the  traveller  scrambles  up  as  best  he  may. 
A  gentleman  was  on  the  hill  before  me,  and  from 
his  driver  I  obtained  some  important  items  of  in- 
formation to  guide  me  in  my  survey.  This  man, 
seeing  me  disappointed  and  displeased,  took  oc- 
casion voluntarily  to  bear  witness  that  my  coach- 
man, notwithstanding  his  one  defect,  was  a  very 
good  man.  I  was  touched  by  this  act  of  justice 
and  kindness  rendered  to  a  fellow-workman  whose 
back  was  at  the  wall  His  testimony,  indeed, 
was  a  needed  and  grateful  rebuke  to  me ;  for  I 
had  allowed  my  spirit  to  be  ruffled  by  my  mis- 
fortune far  more  than  the  occasion  justified.  On 
that  spot  it  was  especially  out  of  place  to  fret  at 
trifling  disappointments.  Here,  about  a  year  be- 
fore, many  noble  men  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  when  their  country  demanded  the  costly 
sacrifice. 

The  spot  to  which  I  was  led — the  spot  at  which 
the  heights  were  finally  stormed — was  a  rounded 
angle,  very  like  an  artificml  redoubt,  and  almost 


bare  of  trees.     From  this  comer  the  precipitons 
bank  stretched  westward  in  Hie    direction  of 
Forbach,  and  southward  a  distance  of  two  miles 
in  almost  a  straight  line.     Some  parts  of  the  fao^ 
of  the  hill,  and  nearly  all  the  pktean  on  the  top, 
are  covered  with  wood.     I   cou}d  not  venture 
from   memory  to  give  my  impression  of  the 
height^  or  of  the  angle  of  indinatioiL     I  dimbed 
without  going  on  all  fours ;  bat  it  was  necessaiy 
to  strike  the  toes  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  to 
keep  the  hands  always  ready  to  touch  the  ground 
in  front  when  there  was  any  danger  of  losing 
balance. 

The  whole  of  these  heights  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  Frossard's  corps  of  French.    Guns 
and  mitrailleuses  had  been  leisurely  put  in  pod- 
tion  along  the  brow.   The  Germans — at  first  under 
Von  Kamecke,  and  latterly  under  Von  Goben— 
deliberately  marched  across  the  plain  from  the 
banks  of  the  Saar,  receiving  the  French  fire  as 
they  advanced;  and  after  some  inefifectual  at- 
tempts to  turn  the  position,  addressed  themseLves 
to  the  heroic  task  of  storming  it     Without  shel- 
ter of  any  kind,  they  simply  climbed  the  steep 
at  the  barest  place,  meeting  literally  a  torrent  of 
bullets  from  the  muzzles  of  the  mitrailleuses,  sur- 
mounted the  brow,  and  drove  the  French  army 
belter  skelter  from  their  position  on  the  plateau. 
This  was  one  of  the  sublimest  feats  of  the  war. 
Although  the  German  commander  was  blamed 
for  exposing  his  army  in  such  an  unequal  en- 
counter, and  so  losing  many  lives,  it  may  be  open 
to  question  whether,  in  view  of  the  moral  impres- 
sion made  on  both  armies  by  that  daring  exploit, 
the  expenditure  were  not  well  laid  out^     The  con- 
sciousness of  the  deed  must  have  added  to  the 
confidence  of  one  side,  and  detracted  from  that  of 
the  other  side,  in  subsequent  struggles. 

Several  monuments  stand  on  the  heightsi,  com- 
memorating the  fall  of  brave  men  there.  But 
the  monument  of  that  mighty  strife  that  most 
interested  me  consisted  of  some  li\dng  trees  that 
grew  on  the  slope.  At  this  place  the  ascent  has 
been  cleared  of  forest,  and  planted  with  cherry- 
trees.  They  stand  in  rows  up  and  down  the  hill, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  The 
height  of  the  straight,  bare  stem  before  the 
branches  spring  may  be  about  seven  or  eight  fe^; 
and  the  girth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
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From  my  experience  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg 
in  America,  where  the  breadth  of  an  assault 
through  a  belt  of  forest  may  be  measured  by  the 
trees  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  onslaught  being 
all  dead,  and  throwing  up  bleached  white  arms 
like  dead  men's  bones  to  the  sky — I  was  sur- 
prised to  observe  that  all  these  cheny-trees  are 
living.  None  were  killed,  but  all  were  wounded. 
Each  tree  had  five  or  six  buUet-holes  in  its  body ; 


and  a  touching,  tender  phenomenon  appeared 
here.  When  a  cherry-tree  is  wounded,  a  beauti- 
ful ambeivcoloured  gum  exudes  from  the  sore. 
From  the  lip  of  every  wound  a  congealed  trans- 
parent drop  depended.  There  they  glittered  in 
the  morning  sun — a  bright  vitrified  tear,  fixed  as 
it  was  falling,  and  hanging  from  every  eye.  Mute 
Nature  seemed  to  weep  in  silence  over  the  carnage 
of  Man. 


BEST. 


OT  to  the  youthful  dreamer, 
"With  high  ideal  aim — 
Not  to  the  eager  climber 
Up  giddy  heights  of  fame- 
Not  to  the  young  heart  bounding 

On  to  the  golden  west — 
Not  in  the  mystic  future 
Gleameth  a  hope  of  Eest 

But  when  the  race  is  ended, 

The  hard-fought  battle  done, 
Then  is  the  soul  a-weary — 

Victory  lost  or  won. 
Oft  when  the  goal  is  conquered, 

The  triumph  loses  zest ; 
Victor  as  well  as  vanquished 

Eagerly  longs  for  Kcst. 


Fadeth  the  rose-hued  future 

Into  the  cold,  gray  past ; 
And  unattained  ideals 

Hegretfiil  shadows  cast. 
Many  the  broken  idols 

That  stood  not  life's  rough  test ; 
And  worn  and  tempest-driven. 

The  heart  seeks  only  Eest. 

Then  to  the  soul  that  acheth 

Witih  life's  unceasing  pain, 
Soundeth  a  Voice  of  pity. 

Sweet  as  a  heavenly  strain  : 
Softly  in  cadence  tender 

Eclio  His  accents  blest : — 
"  Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary, 

And  /  will  give  you  Rest.'* 

HELEN  E.  WILSON. 


^itlcjstiitc. 


BT  THE  RBV.  ANDKEW  TnOMSO>*«  B.D.,  F.a.S.E.,  EDINBURGH. 


IX.-  OUE  WALK  TO  BETHANY. 


E  made  various  excursions  from  Jeru- 
salem to  sacred  spots  at  a  convenient 
distance,  and  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable of  these  was  to  that  Bethany, 
about  fifteen  furlongs,  or  two  miles  distant,  which 
f^upplied  a  calm  retreat  and  genial  home  to  Jesus 
(luring  his  ministries  in  the  guilty  city.  It  was 
not  Bethany  alone,  however,  but  the  Mount  of 
Olives — over  which  we  must  pass  in  going  and 
returning — ^which  stirred  our  interest  to  its  highest 


pitch;  for  of  all  the  mountains  in  the  world,  this 
green  Olivet,  rising  immediately  to  the  east  of 
*  the  city  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
highest  point  on  Mount  Moriah,  is  the  richest  in 
hallowed  associations.  Every  part  of  it  is  holy 
ground.  It  has  been  described  as  ''  an  everlasting 
altar,  with  its  equally  everlasting  memories  both 
of  words  and  deeds."  Remembering  that  the 
scene  of  our  Kedeemer's  agony  was  on  one  part 
of  it,  and  the  place  of  his  ascension  on  another — 
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that  on  this  mount  he  held  some  of  his  most 
valuable  conversations  with  his  disciples,  and 
uttered  his  greatest  prophecies;  that  it  was  the 
scene  of  his  meek  triumphal  entry,  and  of  ''  the 
Redeemer's  tears  wept  over  lost  souls;"  that  his 
morning  and  evening  walks  were  along  those 
very  paths ;  and  that  its  ancient  olive  groves  and 
heaths  witnessed  his  solitary  wrestlings  and  mid- 
night prayers — ^for  ^  in  the  evening  he  went  *out 
unto  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  Qod" — it  was  impossible,  as  we 
walked  and  wandered  on  it»  not  to  feel  a  kind  of 
sabbatic  solemnity  coming  over  our  spirit,  and 
our  voice  hushed  as  if  we  were  treading  the 
pavement  of  a  temple.  One  cherished  friend, 
a  professor  from  one  of  our  Scottish  universities, 
accompanied  us  on  our  walk. 

Passmg  on  our  right  the  thrice  sacred  Geth- 
semane,  we  ascended  almost  straight  up  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  through  little  corn-fields,  over 
grassy  plats  and  naked  rocks,  and  past  solitary 
olive-trees.  We  were  struck  with  the  amazing 
tenacity  with  which  this  tree  vindicates  its  right 
to  its  paternal  soil  We  meet  with  distinct  indi- 
cations in  more  than  one  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament)  of  its  growth  on  this  mountain,  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name,  eleven  hundred 
years  before  Christ ;  and  though  every  tree  within 
many  miles  around  Jerusalem  was  hewn  down 
by  the  soldiers  of  Titus,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
siege  and  of  fuel,  here  is  this  hardy  evergreen, 
self-sown  or  springing  fresh  from  its  old  roots, 
living  through  all  changes,  and  refusing  to  yield 
to  the  common  law  of  destruction.  But  in  the 
days  of  Jerusalem's  greatness,  an  inhabitant  look- 
ing across  the  narrow  gorge  to  Olivet  would 
have  seen  mingling  in  the  picture  with  the  pre- 
vailing olive,  the  fragrant  myrtle,  the  feathery 
palm,  and  the  white-blossoming  almond. 

We  were  now  ascending,  it  is  likely,  by  the 
very  road  by  which  David  went  up  when  he  fled, 
weeping  and  barefooted,  from  the  conspiracy  of 
that  heartless  Absalom,  whom  he  had  'Moved 
not  wisely  but  too  well"  It  needed  little  effort 
of  imagination  to  conceive  the  various  movements 
of  the  royal  exile  with  his  chivalrous  band  of  fol- 
lowers, so  graphicaUy  described  in  2  Samuel  ziv., 
zv. : — ^his  act  of  solenm  worship  when  he  had 
reached  the  mountain  summit,  and  his  sorrowful 


look  as  he  turned  the  ridge  and  bade  farewell  to 
his  beloved  Jerusalem,  it  might  be  for  the  last 
time ;  his  interview,  soon  after  he  had  begun  to  de- 
scend the  further  side  of  the  hUl,  with  the  attached 
and  faithful  Hushai;  the  seasonable  yet  sdfish 
presents  brought  by  Mephiboeheth's  servant;  the 
curses  and  insults  of  the  base  Shimei;  and  all 
the  long  and  wearisome  flight  through  the  hot 
and  sandy  wilderness,  until  the  deep  and  impetu- 
ous Jordan  stretched  between  him  and  a  people 
misguided  and  frenzied  by  the  flatteries  and  false 
promises  of  "  him  who  was  his  own  blood." 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain  there  is 
a  Turkish  mosque,  with  its  usual  tall  and  lance- 
like minaret ;  and,  quite  at  hand,  there  is  a  little 
chapel  marking  the  traditional  spot  of  our  Lord's 
ascension  to  heaven.     We  did  not  enter,  though 
we  were  tempted  by  the  clumsy  bait  of  showing 
us,  on  a  rock  within,  the  last  footprints  of  the 
Saviour  before  he  took  his  upward  flight  to  the 
skies.     We  knew  that  the  whole  invention  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  express  words  of  the 
evangelist  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  Jesus  *'  led  out 
his  disciples  as  far  as  to  Bethany;  and  he  lifted 
up  his  hands,  and  blessed  them.     And  it  came  to 
pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from 
them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."     Bethany  was 
yet  fully  a  mile  distant     Yet  this  top  of  Olivet 
had  its  own  associations  of  special  interest  to  us, 
especially  on  two  accounts.      It  was  the  point 
from  which  men  in  olden  times  sent  forth  from 
the  temple,  watched  for  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  new  moon ;  and  as  soon  as  they  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  its  thin,  silvery  crescent,  they 
signalled  the  fact  to  tbe  priests  in  the  temple  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  probably  either  by 
the  waving  of  torches  or  the  sounding  of  trum- 
pets.    And  it  was  interesting  to  realize  from  this 
point  the  objects  that  must  often  have  met  the 
gaze  of  Jesus,  as  he  occasionally  went  back  from 
Jerusalem  by  this  way  to  Bethany.    Immediatelr 
beneath  where  he  stood  and  looked,  there  were 
probably  at  that  time  gardens  and  orchards  send- 
ing up  their  fragrance  from  the  valley  in  the 
evening  breeze.     Far  beyond  this  there  rose,  like 
a  black  mailed  giant,  the  frunous  Frank  mountain, 
where  was  the  fortress  and  afterwards  the  tomb 
of  the  brilliant,  wicked,  cruel  Herod.     The  dark- 
brown  hills  of  the  Judean  desert  would  be  seen 
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stretching  away  to  the  line  of  the  Jordan,  whose 
course  could  be  distinctly  traced  by  a  living  strip 
of  green ;  while^  further  south,  his  eye  would  fall 
on  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  beyond 
which  there  rose,  like  a  lofty  wall  adorned  by  the 
most  exquisite  purple  tints,  the  mountains  of 
Moab,  among  whose  many  peaks  he  would  re- 
cognize that  of  Pisgah,  from  which  Moses  ob- 
tained his  first  and  last  glimpse  of  the  Promised 
Land,  tjrpe  of  that  better  Canaan,  that  kingdom 
of  heaven,  which  He  was  to  open  to  all  believers. 
We  found  the  further  side  of  Olivet,  to  which 
ice  had  now  come,  almost  without  trees  ;  but  it 
was  covered  with  a  beautiful  shrub,   which  re- 
minded us  of  the  heather  of  our  own  native  hills. 
How  silent  and  solitary  was  this  part  of  the 
mountain  !     Was  it  in  such  spots  as  these  that 
our  Redeemer  found  a  quiet  retreat  for  prayer, 
away  from  Jerusalem's  browbeatings  and  blasphe- 
mies, looking  up  into  that  star-lit  firmament,  and 
hearing  no  sounds  but  those  of  Nature  ever  loyal 
to  her  God  1    But  where  was  Bethany  1    Looking 
around  us,  we  could  see  neither  village,  nor  house, 
nor  human  being  of  any  kind.     In  Aur  musings, 
we  had  gone  somewhat  out  of  our  way,  and  it 
turned  out  that  the  object  of  our  search,  on  a 
little  off-shoot  of  the  mountain,  was  now  effectu- 
ally concealed  from  us  by  a  high  intervening 
ridge.     Being  without  a  guide,  we  were  quite  at 
a  loss  on  which  side  to  turn.     Listening,  we  at 
length  heard  the  sound  of  a  young  female  sing- 
ing.     We  went  in  the  direction  of  the  voice, 
and  found  that  it  came  from  a  little  damsel  who 
was  busy  gathering  nuts  from  a  solitary  almond- 
tree,  and  putting  them  in  her  long  white  veil. 
Perhaps  she  might  be  our  guide  to  Bethany.    We 
held  up  a  piece  of  money  to  her,  and  called  out 
again  and  again  the  modem  name  of  the  village, 
"  El-Lazarieh,'' — ^the  town  of  Lazarus.     She  evi- 
dently supposed  at  first  that  we  wished  to  buy 
her  nuts,  and  offered  us  the  whole  of  her  gather- 
ings in  exchange  for  our  small  coin.     But,  taking 
a  few  of  them  and  giving  her  the  piece  of  money, 
we  continued  repeating,  '^  El-Lazarieh,  El-Laza- 
rieh."    At  last  she  caught  our  meaning,  as  we  saw 
by  her  brightening  countenance,  and  tripping  be- 
fore us  np  a  steep  ascent,  and  through  the  midst 
of  gardens  on  either  side  of  our  path,  she  soon 
had  us  standing  in  the  centre  of  Bethany. 


Were  we  to  confine  our  notice  to  the  village 
itself,  with  its  twenty  or  thirty  gray  stone  houses, 
many  of  them  half  in  ruins,  we  should  be  able  to 
say  nothing  in  its  praise.  But  when  we  think 
of  its  situation  in  that  quiet  nook  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  Olivet  on  the  one  side,  and  almost 
touching  the  moor-like  wilderness  on  the  other, 
with  gardens  stretching  out  in  more  than  one 
direction,  and  a  green  mountain-crest  rising  up 
behind ;  and  when  we  consider  how  different  it 
must  have  looked  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  suitable  retreat 
for  Jesus  than  this  mountain  hamlet,  after  the 
oppositions  and  controversies  and  sorrows  of  a  day 
in  Jerusalem.  There  were  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  bas-reliefs  in  marble  shown  us,  as 
having  belonged  to  the  house  of  Lazarus.  What- 
ever there  may  have  been  in  this,  these  specimens 
proved,  at  all  events,  how  very  superior  many  of 
the  houses  of  ancient  Bethany  must  have  been  to 
anything  we  now  meet  with  in  the  poor  modem 
village.  There  are  various  hints  in  the  evan- 
gelical narrative  which  make  it  certain  that  Laza- 
ras  and  his  two  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  were 
in  good  worldly  circumstances.  We  could  there- 
fore picture  Lazarus  in  a  garden,  such  as  one  of 
those  which  we  had  passed  on  entering  Bethany, 
busily  engaged  in  binding  up  his  vines,  watching 
the  fig-tree  sending  forth  its  tender  shoots,  and 
praning  the  branches  of  the  luscious  pomegranate, 
and  then,  when  the  sun  had  gone  far  down  in  the 
west,  going  out  on  the  Jemsalem  road  to  meet 
that  Friend  whose  presence  brought  heaven  with 
it  into  his  home.  The  holy  sisters  were  ready 
with  their  quiet  ministries  and  respectful  atten- 
tions, and,  above  all,  with  their  listening  wonder- 
ing delight  in  his  heavenly  lessons  ;  and  in  that 
element  of  devout  love,  gleams  of  sunshine  began 
to  fall  on  the  grieved  spirit  of  "the  Man  of 
sorrows." 

Of  course  there  were  clamorous  guides  on  the 
spot,  ready  to  show  us,  in  a  tall  ruined  tower  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  "  the  Castle  of  Lazaras," 
and  also  to  take  us,  with  lantern  in  hand,  more 
than  twenty  slimy  steps  down  to  his  supposed 
tomb.  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper  was  also 
pointed  out ;  and  we  were  even  assured  that  they 
had  waiting  for  our  inspection — price  so  many 
piastres — if  we  would  only  go  and  see  it,  the  barren 
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fig-tree  which  our  Lord  had  cursed  !  But  as  we 
showed  a  decided  resistance  to  this  kind  of 
penance,  and  would  rather  pay  a  moderate  buck- 
sheesh  without  it,  they  became  weary  at  length 
of  their  importunity.  How  thankful  we  often 
were  that  the  Empress  Helena,'and  the  credulous 
or  lying  monks  that  followed  her,  had  not  been 
able  to  obliterate  the  rocks,  and  valleys,  and 
everlasting  hills. 

But  we  were  rewarded  a  hundredfold  for  our 
walk  to  Bethany.  First,  we  were  able  to  trace 
with  absolute  certainty,  for  the  distance  at  least 
of  half  a  mile,  the  road  from  Jericho,  along  which 
the  people  must  have  recognized  our  Lord  as 
coming  with  his  apostolic  band,  after  the  death 
and  burial  of  his  friend  Lazarus;  so  that  they  had 
time  to  go  and  apprise  Martha  of  his  approach, 
while  he  was  yet  in  the  precincts  of  the  village. 
Then,  though  it  will  never  be  possible  to  identify 
the  actual  locality  of  Lazarus'  grave,  yet  surely  it 
was  enough  to  be  certain  that  somewhere  within 
the  little  circle  on  which  we  were  now  looking, 
our  Lord  had  performed  his  greatest  miracle,  in 
raising  Ls^^anis  from  the  dead,  when  his  humanity 
and  his  Qodhead  had  shone  out  from  the  same 
fact  in  unsurpassed  effulgence.  Oh  !  those  blessed 
tears  of  Jesus,  wept  before  that  rocky  tomb, 
consecrating  sorrow  for  the  dead,  sanctifying 
sympathy  with  the  living !  Oh  !  the  divine  power 
of  that  voice,  compelling  death  to  yield  up  its 
prey,  giving  pledge  to  the  Church  of  the  great 
general  awakening,  and  helping  faith  to  hear 
every  dny  at  the  mouth  of  his  people's  open 
graves,  '^I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
The  guests  of  the  grateful  Simon  must  have 
looked  out  from  some  dwelling  in  this  upland 
village  on  those  grassy  knolls  where  a  few  lambs 
were  now  playing,  on  that  memorable  afternoon 
when  Jesus  and  the  Bethany  family  were  present 
at  his  feast,  and  when  Mary's  deep  and  silent 
love  found  expression  in  anointing  her  Saviour's 
feet  with  that  precious  spikenard,  whose  fragrance, 
like  his  own  gospel,  was  to  fill  the  world  and  to 
spread  ^through  all  time.  Then  was  that  great 
principle  of  Christ's  kingdom  made  immortal, 
that— 

"  Love  delights  to  bring  her  best ; 
And  where  love  is,  that  offering  evermore  is  blest'* 

Then,  with  our  New  Testament  open  in  our 


hands,  we  were  quite  certain  tiiat  the  scene  of  out 
Lord's  ascension  must  have  be^i  somewhere  very 
near  to  Bethany ;  and  we  had  ventured  to  whisper 
our  impression  that  a  round  lofty  eminence  near 
the  entrance  to  the  village  may  have  been  the 
selected  spot  from  which  that  triumphal  flight 
took  place  up  to  the  heavenly  temple.  And  we 
were  gratified  to  find  that  this  was  the  conjecture 
of  Dr.  Barclay  and  many  others  who  had  long 
been  resident  in  Jerusalem,  and  were  familiar 
with  every  place  in  its  neigbbourhood.  It  is  a 
beautiful  eminence,  green  at  its  summit, ''  almond 
and  apricot-trees  in  rich  blossom  spreading  Uke 
the  skirt  of  a  beautiful  robe  in  a  half-cirde  round 
its  base."  Was  this  then  the  meeting-place  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven — ^the  scene  of  the  last 
benediction  of  Jesus  as  his  blessed  feet  ceased  to 
touch  the  greensward — the  centre  point  in  the 
old  world,  where  his  disciples  and  his  Church 
received  their  great  commission,  ^'  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature"  ? 

We  returned  by  the  road  which  winds  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  path 
of  our  Lord  s  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
With  that  memorable  event  fully  before  our  mind, 
it  was  pleasing  to  mark  how  perfectly  the  scenery 
and  the  recorded  incidents  fitted  in  to  each  other. 
The  narrative  of  John  leads  us  to  suppose  that  a 
considerable  number  of  Jews  who  had  come  out 
to  Bethany  to  see  Jesus  on  account  of  the  report 
of  the  great  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazaru% 
accompanied  him  and  his  disciples  back  to  the 
city  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day.  Jesos 
had  already  purposed  that  on  that  occasion  he 
should  approach  and  enter  Jerusalem  with  the 
ensigns  of  a  meek  royalty ;  but  as  yet  no  animal 
had  been  provided  on  which  he  could  ride  in  kingly 
state ;  and  we  learn  from  the  gospel  that,  at  an 
early  part  of  his  journey,  he  pointed  two  of  his 
disciples  to  a  little  village  which  was  visible  from 
the  road,  told  them  that^  on  going  to  it,  they 
should  find  an  ass  bound  with  its  colt,  and  that, 
on  obtaining  the  ready  consent  of  its  owner,  who 
was  probably  a  secret  disciple,  they  were  to  loose 
them  and  bring  them  to  him.  Now  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  for  a  time  the  path,  aoon  after 
leaving  Bethany,  skirts  along  a  ravme,  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  which,  not  far  up  the  mountain, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  village ;  and  supposing 
this  to  hare  been  the  place  to  which  Jesus 
directed  the  two  disciples,  they  would  be  able 
to  cross  the  ravine  by  a  short  route,  to  carry 
cat  their  Master's  instructions,  and  be  ready  to 
meet  him  and  his  company  by  the  time  that  they 
had  wound  their  way  to  the  same  point  by  the 
regular  path.  It  further  appears  that  our  Lord 
rode  on  the  colt,  which  was  mature  and  strong 
enough  for  the  purpose,  conforming  in  this  ar- 
rangement to  the  custom  of  kings  to  ride  in  pro- 
cession on  animals  on  which  never  man  before 
bad  sat,  and  also  to  the  very  letter  of  that  beau- 
tiful ancient  prophecy,  "  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daugh- 
ter of  Zion ;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem ; 
heboid  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee:  he  is  just 
and  having  salvation ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass/'  It  was 
a  curious  coincidence  that  on  our  walk  along  this 
hill-side  path — the  identical  path  on  which  those 
prophetic  words  were  verified — we  met  a  man 
riding  on  a  beautiful  colt,  the  mother^iss  coming 
np  immediately  behind  him  with  a  well -filled 
pannier  on  either  side. 

We  were  rewarded  by  another  Biblical  illustra- 
tion, to  which  we  attached  some  value,  on  this 
day's  return  from  Bethany.  Though,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  olive  is  the  prevailing  tree  on  every 
part  of  the  mountain  that  is  wooded,  yet  on  the 
sides  of  this  road  we  met  with  an  occasional 
hawthorn,  promising  soon  to  scent  the  air  with 
its  delicate  perfume,  and  also  here  and  there  with 
a  fig-tree.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  reminded 
of  the  barren  fig-tree  on  this  same  road-side,  on 
which  our  Lord,  on  another  day  in  that  last  week 
of  his  humiliation-life,  pronounced  the  wither- 
ing curse  which  immediately  leaped  forth  into 
eflFect ;  for  "  how  soon,"  exclaimed  the  awe-struck 
apostle,  "is  the  fig-tree  withered  away."  But 
it  was  not  the  mere  spectacle  of  the  fig-tree 
growing,  as  of  old,  on  the  margin  of  this  par- 
ticular road,  that  so  much  impressed  us.  We 
were  ruminaling  on  the  difilculty  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  explanation  of  the  evangelist, 
"  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet " — an  explana- 
tion which,  instead  of  accounting  for  our  Lord's 
action,  seems  most  of  all  to  need  to  be  explained ; 
for  if  it  was  not  yet  the  time  of  figs,  why  did  our 


Lord  come  up  to  the  tree  as  if  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  that  he  should  find  figs  on  it]  We 
had  met  with  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
seemed  to  us  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
his  '^  Notes  on  Miracles ;"  while  his  interpretation 
has  the  additional  merit  of  greatly  intensifying 
the  lesson  of  the  incident,  which  was  designed  to 
be  a  kind  of  enacted  parable. 

While  adverting  to  the  well-known  fact  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  fig-tree,  that  its  fruit  appears 
before  its  foliage,  and  therefore  that  when  such  a 
tree  was  seen  covered  with  leaves  it  was  reasonable 
to  look  for  fruit  underneath  them ;  and  then  to 
the  statement  of  the  evangelist,  which  seems  so 
far  at  variance  with  this,  that  the  time  of  the  year 
for  gathering  the  fig  crop  had  not  yet  arrived, — he 
ingeniously  su^ests  that  while  this  was  no  doubt 
commonly  the  case  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
when  the  miracle  was  performed,  yet,  perchance, 
on  some  nook  on  a  mountain-side  wh^re  a  fig-tre^ 
was  protected  from  violent  winds,  had  a  favourable 
exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  enjoyed  all  the 
selectest  influences  of  Nature,  it  might  sometimes 
be  a  month  in  advance  of  the  other  fig-trees  all 
around  it — green  and  bushy  with  foliage,  while 
those  in  less  genial  positions  were  only  beginning 
to  send  forth  their  first  tender  buds  3  and  that  in 
the  case  of  such  a  tree,  with  so  much  pretence 
and  promise,  a  hungry  wayfarer  would  certainly 
come  up  to  it  expecting  to  gather  fruit  in  abund- 
ance. Such  a  tree,  our  Lord  intended  to  indicate, 
had  been  the  Jewish  Church,  with  its  distinguish- 
ing religious  privileges,  its  temple,  its  priesthood, 
its  typical  observances,  its  separation  from  the 
surrounding  heathenism,  its  special  covenant,  its 
written  oracles  of  God.  It  was  natural  to  come 
expecting  much  holy  fruit  from  a  Church  so 
favoured,  so  pretentious,  with  so  much  of  the 
foliage  of  profession  about  them.  But  it  was  all 
foliage  and  no  fruity  barren  as  the  shores  of  yonder 
Dead  Sea.  And  now  it  was  about  to  be  given 
over  to  destruction,  abandoned  to  perpetual  un- 
fruitfulness,  withered  up  by  the  roots. 

Such  is  the  solution  which  has  been  given  of 
the  acknowledged  difficulty,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  walking  along  this  same  Bethany  road  we 
came  upon  just  such  a  precocious  fig-tree.  It  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  the  very  road  on  which  our  Lord 
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bad  travelled ;  it  was  the  same  week  in  the  year, 
for  it  was  the  Passover  week  when  we  were  on 
Olivet ;  and  while  in  general  the  few  fig-trees  that 
we  saw  were  showing  little  more  than  the  first 
signs  of  life,  there  was  one  more  favourably  placed, 
which  was  several  weeks  in  advance  of  all  the 
others,  all  green  with  foliage,  and  with  ripe  frait 
underneath  it  We  plucked  a  brancb  and  brought 
it  home  with  us  to  Scotland.  •  The  large  leaves 
had  shrivelled,  but  the  fruit  was  still  sweet  even 
to  the  smelL 

Our  thoughts,  as  we  journeyed  slowly  onward, 
soon  returned  to  Christ's  triumphal  entry.  At  a 
particular  point  in  the  ascending  path,  Jerusalem 
bursts  upon  you  in  a  moment  as  if  it  had  sprung 
like  a  vision  from  the  earth, — Mount  Zion,  the 
ancient  city  of  David,  being  the  loftiest  part  of 
the  picture.  The  sight  stimulates  the  pent-up 
enthusiasm  of  the  disciples,  which  is  at  once 
caught  up  by  the  multitude,  and  Olivet  begins  to 
ring  with  their  responsive  shouts,  ''  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David:  Blessed  is  lie  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  .'Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  high- 
est." Meanwhile,  a  larger  multitude  is  icoming 
up  the  mountain  from  Jerusalem,  each  bearing 
a  palm-branch  in  his  hand,  to  meet  the  Eling 
of  Zion,  and  to  swell  his  triumph.  As  the 
two  streams  meet,  the  joy  is  deepened  and  the 
liosannas  are  multiplied.  In  their  holy  trans- 
port, the  people  unloose  their  garments  and  spread 
them  in  his  path;  green  boughs  torn  from  the 
neighbouring  trees  bestrew  his  way  as  he  rides 
on  in  his  meek  benignant  majesty.  And  still  they 
cleave  the  welkin  with  their  jubilant  notes,  as 
they  now  descend  towards  the  city,  a  mighty 
stream  of  joyful  life.  Jesus  has  freely  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  joy  of  the  moment^  but  as  he 
draws  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  and  beholds  it,  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  is  changed,  and  gladness 
gives  place  to  profoundest  compassion.  He  has 
looked  into  its  not  far  distant  future,  and  his  gait 
is  slackened,  and  over  that  doomed  murderess-city 
he  sheds  divine  tears.  "If  thou  hadst  known, 
even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things 
which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are 
Lid  from  thine  eyes.'' 

As  we  stood  far  up  on  the  mountain-side,  the 
path  by  which  that  rejoicing  throng  wound  their 
%vay  was  all  before  us.     We  could  imagine  them 


skirting  round  Oethsemane,  passing  over  the 
Kedron  brook,  moving  up  the  steep  ascent  on  the 
other  side,  entering  by  the  beautiful  Golden  Gate 
into  the  city,  many  of  the  pUgxims  with  their 
palm-branches  dispersing  themselves  over  the 
crowded  streets ;  while  Jesus,  with  his  disciples 
and  others  of  the  multitude,  passes  into  the  temple 
and  is  welcomed  by  the  hosannas  of  the  children, 
which  drown  the  querulous  complaints  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  envious  murmurings  of  the 
priests,  while  they  accomplish  ancient  prophecy, 
and  forecast  in  miniature  his  ultimate  kiogly 
triumphs,  when  "every  knee  shall  bow  to  him," 
and  ''the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  his 

glory." 

We  still  lingered  on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and 
leaving  the  road  and  passing  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  the  mountain,  sat  down  over  against  the  city 
on  a  ledge  of  limestone  rock  that  protruded  from 
the  soil  and  formed  a  natural  seat  for  a&  It 
must  have  been  on  such  a  spot  that  Jesus  sat 
with  his  four  selected  disciples — Peter,  and  James, 
and  John,  and  Andrew — when  he  told  them  of 
the  sign^  of  Jerusalem's  coming  destruction,  and 
gave  them  such  wise  directions  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Christians  when  those  signs  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  showed  themselves,  as  efiected  their 
universal  deliverance.  Our  friend  read  aloud  oar 
Lord's  great  prophecy,  along  with  the  prophetic 
words  of  his  lament  spoken  on  the  previous  day ; 
and  the  impression  of  his  words — read,  perhaps, 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  had  spoken  them— 
was  singularly  solenm.  The  city  was  distmctly 
mapped  out  before  us  in  that  clear,  dry  atmos- 
phere; it  almost  seemed  to  lie  at  our  feet  We 
could  distinguish  each  house  and  dome  and 
minaret;  we  could  almost  have  counted  the 
stones  in  its  walls.  We  have  somewhere  seen  its 
present  appearance  from  Olivet  described  as  like 
that  of  *'  a  penitent  standing  clothed  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes — so  gray,  so  depressed,  so  insignificant 
its  appearance.''  But  when  Jesus  looked  forth 
upon  it  from  this  mountain- side,  it  must  still 
have  retained  very  much  of  its  olden  magni- 
ficence. Its  beautiful  Temple,  white  and  glitter- 
ing in  the  sunlight ;  the  castle  of  Antonia ;  the 
palaces  of  Herod  and  Pilate;  its  many  public 
buildings  and  monuments ;  its  line  of  triple  valJs, 
with  their  frowning  fortresses ;  and,  on  that  occa- 
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sion,  its  million  of  inhabitants  seen  on  the  roofs 
of  its  houses  and  crowding  its  streets ; — how 
difficult  it  was  to  associate  with  such  a  spectacle 
the  picture  of  an  early  destruction  such  as  the 
world  had  never  before  seen,  or  would  again  see ! 
But  even  as  the  natural  eye  of  Jesus  looked  across 
the  narrow  chasm  of  Kedron  upon  the  splendid 
city,  so  did  his  prophetic  eye  then  look  across  the 
chasm  of  forty  years  and  see  it  a  heap  of  ruins, 
black  with  fire  or  red  with  carnage,  while  he  de- 
scribed the  whole  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a 
graphic  distinctness  surpassing  every  other  predic- 
tion in  the  Word  of  God.     That  Mount  Scopus 
was  full  in  view  by  which  Titus  was  to  approach 
the  city,  and  where  the  Roman  eagles,  the  sym- 
bols alike  of  destruction  and  idolatry,  "  the  abomi- 
nation which  maketh  desolate,"  would  first  be  seen 
by  the  infatuated  Jew  looking  forth  from  his 
walls.     And  still  the  refrain  of  his  »wful  pro- 
phecy was,  *'  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled."      How  heavily  has  the  curse  fallen  I 
Jerusalem  is  at  this  hour  a  Jewish  poorhouse  or 
prison,  of  which  the  Mohammedan   holds  the 
key. 

"  Trodden  down 
Bj  all  in  turn — Pagan  and  Frank  and  Tartar; 
So  runs  the  dread  anathema:  trodden  down 


Beneath  the  oppressor ;  darkness  shrouding  thee 
From  every  blessed  inflnence  of  heaven ; — 
Thus  hast  thou  lain  for  ages,  iron-bound 
As  with  a  curse.    Thus  art  thou  doomed  to  lie, 
Yet  not  for  ever." 

No ;  there  is  a  limit  to  this  burden,  even  in  the 
very  bosom  of  the  prophecy.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  not  Home,  but  Jerusalem,  is  to  be  the 
Eternal  City.  Christianity  shall  yet  come  back 
to  her  birth-place,  and  she  shall  bring  every  other 
blessing  in  her  hand  when  she  brings  herself,  the 
first  and  best  of  all — good  government,  agriculture, 
commerce,  science,  art,  order,  wealth,  peace.  The 
dew  shall  yet  descend  on  Hermon.  Carmel  shall 
yet  laugh  with  abundance.  The  cedars  of  Leba- 
non shall  yet  clap  their  hands.  Zion  shall  yet 
ring  again  with  the  psalms  of  her  own  king  and 
bard,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  the  praise  of 
the  whole  earth.  *'  The  sons  of  them  that  afflicted 
thee  shall  come  bending  unto  thee ;  and  all  they 
that  despised  thee  shall  bow  themselves  down  at 
the  soles  of  thy  feet ;  and  th*ey  shall  call  thee. 
The  city  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  .and 
hated,  so  that  no  man  went  through  thee,  I  will 
make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of  many 
generations.  I  the  Lord  will  hasten  it  in  its 
time." 
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'HIS  is  the  great  life-work  of  the  veteran  and 
venerable  Dr.  Hodge.  By  common  con- 
sent he  has  for  some  time  been  acknow- 
ledged as  the  beat  exponent  of  that  theo- 
logical system  which  is  generally  denominated  Calvinism. 
We  have  been  amazed  at  the  depth,  and  comprehensive- 
ness, and  freshness  of  this  book.  Instead  of  solid  yet 
antiquated  definitions,  as  from  a  man  of  very  advanced 
age,  we  find  a  fair,  intelligent  presentation,  and  vigorons 
discussion  of  all  the  theories  bearing  on  his  subject  which 
have  been  broached  by  writers  on  physical  and  mental 
science  in  modem  times,  down  even  to  the  present  year ; 
and  these,  not  attached  merely  as  a  pendant  to  a  com- 
pleted work,  but  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  whole. 
This  work,  we  feel  assured,  will  be  the  authoritative 
text-book  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  for  the  next 
generation. 


"SY8TKMATI0 
YOLCIIE    I. 


*  From  the   forthcoming  Second  Volume  of 
Th»>xx>ot,"  by  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  Princeton 
now  ready,  uid  to  bo  had  of  all  bookaellers.    T.  Nelson  and  Sons, 
Xondon  and  Edinburgh. 


We  submit  an  extract  from  the  second  volume,  on  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  development  :— 

The  new  theory  on  this  subject  proposed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin,  has,  for  the  time  being,  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  public  mind.  He  stands  in  the  first  rank  of 
naturalists,  and  is  on  all  sides  respected,  not  only  for  his 
knowledge  and  his  skill  in  observation  and  description, 
but  for  his  frankness  and  fairness.  His  theory,  how- 
ever, is  substantially  the  same  with  those  already  men- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  he  also  accounts  for  the  origin  of  all 
the  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  natural  causes.  In  his  work  on  the  '^  Origin 
of  Species,"  he  says :  '*  I  believe  that  animals  are  de- 
scended from  at  most  only  four  or  five  progenitors  ;  and 
plants  from  an  equal  or  lesser  number."  On  the  same 
page,  however,  he  goes  much  further,  and  says,  "  An- 
alogy would  lead  me  one  step  further— namely,  to  the 
belief  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  descended  from 
some  one  prototype ; "  and  he  adds  "  that  all  the  organic 
beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth  may  be  de- 
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scended  from  some  one  primordial  form/'  The  point  of 
most  importance  in  which  Darwin  differs  from  his  pre- 
decessors is,  that  he  starts  with  life,  they  with  dead 
matter.  They  undertake  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
life  by  physical  causes ;  whereas  he  assumes  the  exist- 
ence of  living  cells  or  germs.  He  does  not  go  into  the 
question  of  tlieir  origin.  He  assumes  them  to  exist ; 
which  would  seem  of  necessity  to  involve  the  assump- 
tion of  a  Creator.  The  second  important  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  theories  in  question  is,  that  those 
before  mentioned  account  for  the  diversity  of  species  by 
the  inward  power  of  development,  2k  visa  tergo^  as  it 
were— that  is,  a  straggle  after  improvement ;  whereas 
Barwin  refers  the  origin  of  species  mainly  to  the  laws  of 
nature  operating  ah  extra^  killing  off  the  weak  or  less 
perfect,  and  preserving  the  stronger  or  more  perfect 
The  third  point  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  author  of  the 
'^  Vestiges  of  Creation"  is  concerned,  is,  that  the  latter 
supposes  new  species  to  be  formed  suddenly ;  whereas 
Darwin  holds  that  they  arise  by  a  slow  process  of  very 
minute  changes.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  the  main 
point,  that  all  the  infinite  diversities  and  marvellous 
organisms  of  plants  and  animals,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  are  due  to  the  operation  of  unintelligent  physical 
causes. 

The  Darwinian  theory,  therefore,  includes  the  follow- 
ing principles : — 

First,  that  like  begets  like ;  or  the  law  of  heredity, 
according  to  which,  throughout  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world,  the  offspring  is  like  the  parent. 

Second,  the  law  of  variation ;  that  is,  that  while  in  all 
that  is  essential  the  offspring  is  like  the  parent,  it 
iilways  differs  more  or  less  from  its  progenitor.  These 
variations  are  sometimes  deteriorations,  sometimes  in- 
different, sometimes  improvements ;  that  is,  such  as 
enable  the  plant  or  animal  more  advantageously  to 
exercise  its  functions. 

Third,  that  as  plants  and  animals  increase  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  they  tend  to  outrun  enormously  the 
means  of  support,  and  this  of  necessity  gives  rise  to  a 
<x)ntinued  and  universal  struggle  for  life. 

Fourth,  in  this  struggle  the  fittest  survive ;  that  is, 
those  individuals  which  have  an  accidental  variation  of 
structure  which  renders  them  superior  to  their  fellows 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  survive,  and  transmit  that 
peculiarity  to  their  offspring.  This  is  "  natural  selec- 
tion ; ''  that  is,  nature,  without  intelligence  or  purpose, 
selects  the  individuals  best  adapted  to  continue  and  to 
improve  the  race.  It  is  by  the  operation  of  these  few 
principles  that  in  the  course  of  countless  ages  all  the 
diveraified  forms  of  vegetables  and  animals  have  been 
prodiiced- 

"  It  is  interesting,"  says  Darwin,  "  to  contemplate  a 
tangled  bank,  clothed  with  many  plants  of  many  kinds, 
with  birds  singing  on  the  bushes,  with  various  insects 
flitting  about,  and  with  worms  crawling  through  the 
damp  earth,  and  to  reflect  tliat  these  elaborately  con- 
structed forms,  so  different  from  each  other,  and  de- 


pendent on  each  other  in  so  complex  a  manner,  have  all 
been  produced  by  laws  acting  around  us.  These  laws, 
taken  in  the  largest  sense,  being  Growth  with  Repro- 
duction ;  Inheritance,  which  is  almost  implied  by  repro- 
duction ;  Variability,  from  the  indirect  and  direct  action 
of  the  conditions  of  life,  and  from  use  asd  disuse ;  a 
Batio  of  Increase  so  high  as  to  lead  to  a  Straggle  for 
Life,  and  as  a  consequence  to  Natural  Selection,  entail- 
ing Divergence  of  Character  and  the  Extinction  of  less 
improved  forms.  Thus,  from  the  war  of  nature,  from 
famine  and  death,  the  most  exalted  object  which  we  are 
capable  of  conceiving— namely,  the  production  of  tiie 
higher  animals — directly  follows." 

REKABKS  ON  THE  DABWIKIAN  THEORY. 

First,  it  shocks  the  common  sense  of  unsophisticated 
men  to  be  told  that  the  whale  and  the  humming-biri, 
man  and  the  mosquito,  are  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Kot  that  the  whale  was  developed  oat  of  the 
humming-bird,  or  man  out  of  the  mofiquito,  but  that 
both  are  derived  by  a  slow  process  of  variations  cod- 
tinued  through  countless  millions  of  years.  Such  is  the 
theory  with  its  scientific  feathers  plucked  off.  Ni> 
wonder  that  at  its  first  promulgation  it  was  xecdved  by 
the  scientific  world,  not  only  with  surprise,  but  ak- 
with  indignation.  The  theory  has,  indeed,  survived  this 
attack.  Its  essential  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  the  real  learning  of  its  author  and  advocates,  hare 
seciured  for  it  an  influence  which  is  wide-spread,  and,  for 
the  time,  imposing. 

A  second  remark  is,  that  the  theory  in  question  cannot 
be  true,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  of  an 
impossibility.  It  assumes  that  matter  does  the  work  of 
mind.  This  is  an  impossibility  and  an  absurdity  in  the 
judgment  of  all  men  except  materialists  ;  and  material- 
ists are,  ever  have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  a  m&e  hand- 
ful among  men,  whether  educated  or  uneducated.  The 
doctrine  of  Darwin  is,  that  a  primordial  genu,  witii  no 
inherent  intelligence,  develops,  under  purely  nitaral 
influences,  into  all  the  infinite  variety  of  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  with  all  their  complicated  relatii>Ds 
to  each  other  and  to  the  world  around  them.  He  not 
only  asserts  that  all  this  is  due  to  natural  causes,  and. 
moreover,  that  the  lower  impulses  of  vegetable  life  pas, 
by  insensible  gradations,  into  the  instin^  cf  animals 
and  the  higher  intelligence  of  man,  but  he  aig;ues  against 
the  intervention  of  mind  anywhere  in  the  process.  6cd, 
says  Lamarck,  created  matter ;  God,  says  Darvin. 
created  the  unintelligent  living  cell;  boUi  say  that, 
after  that  first  step,  all  eke  follows  by  nataial  law,  with- 
out purpose  and  without  design.  No  man  caa  believe 
this,  who  cannot  also  believe  that  all  the  works  of  art, 
literature,  and  science  in  the  world  are  the  products  d 
carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia. 

THE  ATHEISTIO  CHARACTEB  OF  THE  TUEOET. 

Thirdly,  the  system  is  thoroughly  atheistic,  and  there- 
fore cannot  possibly  stand.    Qod  has  revealed  his  ex* 
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istence  and  bis  government  of  the  world  so  clearly  and 
so  authoritatively,  that  any  phUoeophical  or  scientific 
fipecnlations  inconsistent  with  those  troths  are  like  coh- 
webs  in  the  track  of  a  tornado.  They  offer  no  sensible 
resistance.  The  mere  naturalist,  the  man  devoted  so 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  nature  as  to  believe  in  nothing 
but  natural  causes,  is  not  able  to  understand  the  strength 
with  which  moral  and  religious  convictions  take  hold  of 
the  minds  of  men.  These  convictions,  however,  are  the 
strongest,  the  most  ennobling,  and  the  most  dangerous 
for  any  class  of  men  to  disregard  or  ignore. 

In  saying  that  this  system  is  atheistic,  it  is  not  said 
that  Mr.  Darwin  is  an  atheist  He  expressly  acknow- 
ledges the  existence  of  God ;  and  seems  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  his  existence  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
life.  Kor  is  it  meant  that  eveiy  one  who  adopts  the 
theory  does  it  in  an  atheistic  sense.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  there  is  a  theistic  and  an  atheistic  form 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  to  the  origin  of  the  universe ; 
so  there  may  be  a  theistic  interpretation  of  the  Dar- 
winian theoiy.  Men  who,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  carry 
the  reign  of  law  into  everything,  affirming  that  even 
creation  is  by  law,  may  hold,  as  he  does,  that  Gk)d  uses 
everywhere  and  constantly  physical  laws,  to  produce  not 
only  the  oidinary  operations  of  nature,  but  to  give  rise 
to  things  specifically  new,  and  therefore  to  new  species 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds.  Such  species  would 
thus  be  as  truly  due  to  the  purpose  and  power  of  God 
as  though  they  had  been  created  by  a  word.  Natural 
laws  are  said  to  be  to  God  what  the  chisel  and  the 
brush  are  to  the  artist  Then  God  is  as  much  the 
author  of  species  as  the  sculptor  or  painter  is  the  author 
of  the  product  of  his  skill.  This  is  a  theistic  doctrine. 
That,  however,  is  not  Darwin's  doctrine.  His  theory  is, 
that  hundreds  or  thousands  of  millions  of  years  ago  God 
called  a  living  germ,  or  living  germs,  into  existence, 
and  that  since  that  time  God  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  universe  than  if  he  did  not  exist  This  is  atheism 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  because  it  leaves  the  soul 
as  entirely  without  God,  without  a  Father,  Helper,  or 
Ruler,  as  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  or  of  Comte.  Darwin, 
moreover,  obliterates  all  the  evidences  of  the  being  of 
God  in  the  world.  He  refers  to  physical  causes  what 
all  theists  believe  to  be  due  to  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  There  is  no  more  effectual  way  of  getting 
rid  of  a  truth  than  by  rejecting  the  proofs  on  which  it 
rests.  Professor  Huxley  says  that  when  he  first  read 
Darwin's  book  he  regarded  it  as  the  death-blow  of 
teleology— that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of  design  and  purpose 
in  nature.*    Biichner,  to  whom  the  atheistical  character 


•  CrUicMma  oti'^The  Origin  €tf  Species;"  in  hii  Lay  Sermons 
<ind  Addresses,  page  830.  "  The  teleological  ■rgtiment,"  he  says, 
"  null  fhiu :  An  orgwn  or  organism  is  predselj  fitted  to  perform 
a  function  or  pnrpoee ;  therefore  it  was  spedaUj  constructed  to 
perform  that  function.  In  Palej's  famous  iUnstration,  the  adap- 
tation of  aU  the  parts  of  the  watch  to  the  function,  or  purpose, 
of  showing  the  time,  is  held  to  be  evidence  that  the  watch  was 
spedaUj  contrived  to  that  end;  on  the  groxmd  that  the  onlf 
cause  we  know  of,  competent  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  a  watch 


of  a  book  is  a  recommendation,  says  that  Darwin's 
"  theory  is  the  most  thoroughly  natundistic  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  far  more  atheistic  than  that  of  his  de- 
spised (vefTufenen)  predecessor  Lamarck,  who  admitted 
at  least  a  general  law  of  progress  and  development ; 
whereaa,  according  to  Darwin,  the  whole  development  is 
due  to  the  gradual  summation  of  innumerable  minute 
and  accidental  natural  operations." 

Mr.  Darwin  ai;gue8  against  any  divine  intervention  in 
the  course  of  nature,  and  especially  in  the  production  of 
species.  He  says  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
doctrine  of  special  creation— that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
God  made  the  plants  and  animals  each  after  its  kind — 
will  be  regarded  as  '^  a  curious  illustration  of  the  blind- 
ness of  preconceived  opinion.  These  authors,"  he  adds, 
"  seem  no  more  startled  at  a  miraculous  act  of  creation 
than  at  an  ordinary  birth.  But  do  they  really  believe 
that  at  innumerable  periods  in  the  earth's  history  cer- 
tain elemental  atoms  have  been  commanded  suddenly  to 
flash  into  living  tissues?"  [This  is  precisely  what 
Darwin  professes  to  believe  happened  at  the  beginning. 
If  it  happened  once,  it  is  not  absurd  that  it  should  hap- 
pen often.]  "  Do  they  believe  that  at  each  supposed 
act  of  creation  one  individual  or  many  were  produced  ? 
Were  all  the  infinitely  numerous  kinds  of  animals  and 
plants  created  as  eggs  or  seed,  or  as  full  grown  ?  And 
in  the  case  of  mammals,  were  they  created  bearing  the 
false  marks  of  nourishment  from  the  mother's  womb  ?" 

Mr.  Wallace  devotes  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  work  on 
"  Natural  Selection"  to  answering  the  objections  uiged 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  the  Darwinian  theory.  He 
says :  "  The  point  on  which  the  Duke  lays  most  stress 
is,  that  proofs  of  mind  everywhere  meet  us  in  nature, 
and  are  more  especially  manifest  wherever  we  find  'con- 
trivance '  or '  beauty.'  He  maintains  that  this  indicates 
the  constant  supervision  and  direct  interference  of  the 
Creator,  and  cannot  possibly  be  explained  by  the  unas- 
sisted action  of  any  combination  of  laws.  Now  Mr. 
Darwin's  work  has  for  its  main  object  to  show  that  all 
the  phenomena  of  living  things— all  their  wonderful 
oigans  and  complicated  structures ;  their  infinite 
variety  of  form,  size,  and  colour ;  their  intricate  and 
involved  relations  to  each  other— may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  few  general  laws  of  the  simplest 
kind— laws  which  are  in  most  cases  mere  statements  of 
admitted  facts."  In  opposition,  to  the  doctrine  that 
God  '' applies  general  laws  to  produce  effiects  which 
those  laws  are  not  in  themselves  capable  of  producing," 


which  shall  keep  time,  is  a  contriving  intelligence  adapting  tiie 
means  directlj  to  that  end."  Suppose,  however,  he  goes  on  to 
saj,  it  couid  be  shown  that  the  watch  was  the  product  of  a  struo- 
ture  which  kept  time  poorlj ;  and  th^  of  a  structure  which  was 
no  watch  at  all,  and  that  of  a  mere  revolving  barrel,  then  "  the 
force  of  Paley's  argument  would  be  gone  ;"  and  it  would  be  "  de- 
monstrated that  an  apparatus  thoroughly  well  adapted  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose  might  be  the  result  of  a  method  of  trial  and  error 
worked  by  unintelligent  agents,  as  weU  as  of  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  means  appropriate  to  that  end,  by  an  intelligent 
agent."  This  is  precisely  what  he  understands  Darwin  to  hsve 
accomplished. 
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he  says,  '*  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  universe 
is  so  constituted  as  to  be  self-regulating ;  that  as  long 
as  it  contains  life,  the  forms  under  which  that  life  is 
manifested  have  an  inherent  power  of  adjustment  to 
each  other  and  to  surrounding  nature ;  and  that  this 
adjustment  necessarily  leads  to  the  greatest  amount  of 
variety  and  beauty  and  enjoyment,  because  it  does  de- 
pend on  general  laws,  and  not  on  a  continual  super- 
vision and  rearrangement  of  details.*' 

Dr.  Gray  endeavours  to  vindicate  Darwin*s  theory 
from  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  arguments,  however, 
only  go  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  development,  or 
derivation  of  species,  may  be  held  in  a  form  consistent 
with  theism.  This  no  one  denies.  They  do  not  prove 
that  Mr.  Darwin  presents  it  in  that  form.  Dr.  Gray 
himself  admits  all  that  those  who  regard  the  Darwinian 
theory  as  atheistic  contend  for.  He  says :  '*  The  pro- 
position that  things  and  events  in  nature  were  not  de- 
signed to  be  so,  if  logically  carried  out,  is  doubtless 
tantamount  to  atheism."  Again  he  says :  '*  To  us  a 
fortuitous  Cosmos  is  simply  inconceivable.  The  alter- 
native is  a  designed  Cosmos If  Mr.  Darwin  believes 

that  the  events  which  he  supposes  to  have  occurred  and 
the  results  we  behold  were  undirected  and  undesigned, 
or  if  the  physicist  believes  that  the  natural  forces  to 
which  he  refers  phenomena  are  uncaused  and  undirected, 
no  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  such  belief  is  athe- 
istia"  No  argument,  after  what  has  been  said  above, 
can  be  needed  to  show  that  Mr.  Darwin  does  teach  that 
natural  causes  are  "  undirected,"  and  that  they  act 
without  desigu  or  reference  to  an  end.  This  is  not  only 
explicitly  and  repeatedly  asserted,  but  argued  for,  and 
the  opposite  view  ridiculed  and  rejected.  His  book 
was  hailed  as  the  death-blow  of  teleology.  Darwin, 
'  therefore  does  teach  precisely  what  Dr.  Gray  pronounces 
atheism.  A  man,  it  seems,  may  believe  in  God,  and  yet 
teach  atheism ! 

The  anti-theistic  and  materialistic  character  of  this 
tlieory  is  still  further  shown  by  what  Mr.  Darwin  says 
of  our  mental  powers.  *^  In  the  distant  future,"  he 
ssys,  ''I  see  open  fields  for  far  more  important  re- 
searches. Psychology  will  be  based  on  a  new  founda- 
tion—that of  the  necessaxy  acquirement  of  each  mental 
power  and  capacity  by  gradation.  Light  will  be  thrown 
on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history."  Of  this  predic- 
tion he  has  himself  attempted  the  verification  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  '*  Descent  of  Man,"  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  man  is  a  developed  ape.  The 
Bible  says :  Man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

IT  IS  ▲  KEBE  HYPOTHESIS. 

A  fourth  remark  on  this  theory  is,  that  it  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  from  its  nature  incapable  of  proof.  It  may 
take  its  place  beside  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  an  in- 
genious method  of  explaining  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  We  see  around  us,  in  the  case  of  domestic 
animals,  numerous  varieties  produced  by  the  operations 
of  natural  causes.    In  the  vegetable  world  this  diversity 


is  still  greater.    Mr.  Darwin's  theory  would  aocmmt  for 
all  these  facts.    It  accounts,  moreover,  for  the  unity  of 
plan  on  which  all  animals  of  the  same  class  or  order  are 
constructed— for  the  undeveloped  organs  found  radi- 
mentally  in  almost  all  classes  of  living  creatures ;  for 
the  different  forms  through  which  the  embryo  passes 
before  it  reaches  maturity.    These  and  many  other 
phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  assumption  of 
the  derivation  of  species.    Admitting  all  this  and  much 
more,  this  does  not  amount  to  a  proof  of  the  hypothesis. 
These  facts  can  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways ;  vhile 
there  are,  as  Darwin  himself  admits,  many  facts  for 
which  his  theory  will  not  account.    Let  it  be  bone  in 
mind  what  the  theory  is.    It  is  iK>t  that  all  the  species 
of  any  extant  genus  of  plants  or  animals  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  stock — that  all  genera  aod 
classes  of  organized  beings  now  living  have  been  thus 
derived ;  but  that  all  organisms  from  the  earliest  gee- 
logical  periods  have,  by  a  process  requiring  some  five 
hundred  million  years,  been  derived  from  one  primordial 
germ.*    Nor  is  this  alL    It  is  not  only  that  materii)! 
organisms  have  thus  been  derived  by  a  process  of  grada- 
tion, but  also  that  instincts,  mental  and  moral  powen, 
have  been  derived  and  attained  by  the  same  proce&i 
Nor  is  even  this  all.    We  are  called  upon  to  believe 
that  all  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
unintelligent  physical  causes.    To  our  apprehension, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Hindu  mythology  and  cosmolog 
•more  incredible  than  this. 

It  is  hazarding  little  to  say  that  such  a  hypothesis  ss 
this  cannot  be  proved.  Indeed,  its  advocates  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  proof.  Mr.  Wallace,  as  we  have  seen,  ssjs: 
'*  Mr.  Darwin*s  work  has  for  its  main  object  to  shov 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  living  things — ^all  their  wen- 
derful  organs  and  complicated  structures,  tiieir  infinite 
variety  of  form,  size,  and  colour,  their  intricate  and  in- 
volved relations  to  each  other — may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  a  few  general  laws  of  the  simplest 
kind.''  Maif  have  been  !  There  is  no  pretence  that 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  species  can  be  demonstrate! 
All  that  is  claimed  is  that  it  is  a  possible  solution. 
Christians  must  be  very  timid  to  be  frightened  by  a  nitre 
" may  have  been** 

*  Sir  WUlUm  Thompson,  of  EngUad,  had  objected  to  tj« 
theor7  that,  according  to  hla  calenlati(ms,  the  sun  cannot  hxre 
ezlflted  in  a  solid  state  longer  than  five  hundred  milliou  of 
years.  To  this  Mr.  Wallace  replies,  that  that  period  he  th:r.Aj 
long  enough  to  satisfjr  the  demands  of  the  hyjmthesis.  Mr.  J-  J 
Murphj,  however,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  He  sajs  that  it  u 
probable  that  it  required  at  least  Atc  hundred  years  toprodnw  a 
grayhound — Mr.  Darwin's  ideal  of  symmetry — out  of  the  oiiei:^ 
wolf-like  dog,  and  that  certainly  it  would  require  more  thm  > 
million  times  longer  period  to  produce  an  elephant  out  of  •  P?^ 
toxoon,  or  even  a  tadpole.  Besides,  Sir  William  ThoffiF^-a 
aUows  in  fact  only  one^  and  not  five,  hundred  milHons  of  y^*^ 
for  the  existence  of  our  earth.  In  the  "  Traniactians  of  the  G«o- 
logical  Society  of  Glasgow,"  voL  la,  he  says:  "When,  tjn^. 
we  consider  underground  temperature,  we  find  ourselves  dxi^a 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  state  of  things  on  the  evtb. 
life  on  the  earth,  aU  geological  history  showing  continuity  o(  1^«. 
must  be  limited  within  some  such  period  of  past  time  as  <mm  baa* 
dred  million  years."  See  "Habit  and  InteUigence^"  bf  i-  ^ 
Murphy,  London,  1869,  toL  L,  page  S49. 
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Mr.  Huxley  says:  ''After  much  oonsideration^  and 
with  assuredly  no  bias  against  Mr.  Darwin's  views,  it  is 
our  clear  conviction  that,  as  the  evidence  stands,  it  is 
not  absolutely  proven  that  a  group  of  animals,  having 
all  the  characters  exhibited  by  species  in  nature,  has 
ever  been  originated  by  selection,  whether  artificial  or 
natural."  ♦ 

In  IVasef's  Magazine  for  June  and  July  1860,  are 
two  papers  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  written  by  Wil- 
liam Hopkins,  F.R.S.  In  the  number  for  July  it  is  said : 
"  If  we  allow  full  weight  to  all  our  author's  arguments 
in  his  chapter  on  hybridisro,  we  only  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  natural  selection  may  possibly  have  pro- 
duced changes  of  oi^nization,  which  may  have  super- 
induced the  sterility  of  species ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
above  proposition  may  be  true,  though  not  a  single 
positive  fact  be  adduced  in  proof  of  it.  And  it  must  be 
recollected  that  this  is  no  proposition  of  secondary  im- 
portance—a mere  turret,  as  it  were,  in  our  authoi's 
theoretical  fabric — ^but  the  chief  comer-stone  which 
supports  it.  We  confess  that  all  the  respect  which  we 
entertain  for  the  author  of  these  views  has  inspired  us 
with  no  corresponding  feeling  towards  this  may  he  philo- 
sophy, which  is  content  to  substitute  the  merely  possible 
for  the  probable ;  and  which,  ignoring  the  responsibility 
of  any  approximation  to  rigorous  demonstration  in  the 
establishment  of  its  own  theories,  complacently  assumes 
them  to  be  right  till  they  are  rigorously  proved  to  be 
wrong.  When  Newton,  in  former  times,  put  forth  his 
theory  of  gravitation,  he  did  not  call  on  philosophers  to 
believe  it,  or  else  to  show  that  it  was  wrong,  but  felt  it 
incumbent  on  himself  to  prove  that  it  was  right." 

Mr.  Hopkins*  review  was  written  before  Mr.  Darwin 
bad  fully  expressed  his  views  as  to  the  origin  of  man. 
He  says,  the  great  difficulty  in  any  theory  of  develop- 


ment is ''  the  transition  in  passing  up  to  man  from  the 
animals  next  beneath  him;  not  to  man  considered 
merely  as  a  physical  organism,  but  to  man  as  an  intel- 
lectud  and  moral  being.  Lamarck  and  the  author  of 
the  ''Vestiges'*  have  not  hesitated  to  expose  themselves 
to  a  charge  of  gross  materialism  in  deriving  mind  from 
matter,  and  in  making  all  its  properties  and  operations 

depend  on  our  physical  organization We  believe  that 

man  has  an  immortal  soul,  and  that  the  beasts  of  the 
field  have  not.  If  any  one  deny  this,  we  can  have  no 
common  ground  of  argument  with  him.  Now  we  would 
ask,  at  what  point  of  his  progressive  improvement  did 
man  acquire  this  spiritual  part  of  his  being,  endowed 
with  the  awful  attribute  of  immortality  ?  Was  it  an 
'accidental  variety,'  seized  upon  by  the  power  of 
'  natural  selection,'  and  made  permanent  ?  Is  the  step 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  indefinitely  small  steps  in  man's  continuous  progress 
of  development,  and  effected  by  the  operation  of  ordi- 
nary natural  causes  ?" 

The  point  now  in  hand,  however,  is,  that  Mr.  Darwin's 
theory  is  incapable  of  proof.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  what  concerns  the  origin  of  things  cannot  be 
known  except  by  a  supernatural  revelation.  All  else 
must  be  speculation  and  conjecture.  And  no  man 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  will  renounce  the  teachings 
of  a  well-authenticated  revelation,  in  obedience  to  hu- 
man speculation,  however  ingenious.  The  uncertainty 
attending  all  philosophical  or  scientific  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  things,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  their 
number  and  inconsistencies.  Science,  as  soon  as  she- 
gets  past  the  actual  and  the  extant,  is  in  the  region  of 
speculation,  and  is  merged  into  philosophy,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  all  its  hallucinations. 


THE  MEASTTEE  OF  CHBI8TIAN  FBOGEESS. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  SPANISH  BROTHERS,"  "  DARK  TEAR  OF  DUNDEE,"  ETC. 

"  I  write  unto  jovl,  little  children,  because  your  stna  are  forgiven  jon  for  his  name's  take.  I  write  nnto  jon,  fathers,  because 
76  have  known  him  that  Is  from  the  beginning.  I  write  unto  jou,  young  men,  because  fe  have  overcome  the  wicked  one.  I  write 
unto  you,  little  chUdren,  because  ye  have  known  the  Father.  I  have  written  unto  you,  fathers,  because  ye  have  known  hira  that  is 
from  the  beginning.  I  have  written  nnto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  abldeth  in  you,  and  ye  have* 
overcome  the  wicked  one." — 1  John  U.  12-14. 


N  the  beautiful  letter  from  Trhicb 
these  words  are  taken,  the  beloved 
apostle  seems  to  have  two  objects 
chiefly  in  view.  He  desires  to 
separate  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff;  be- 
tween the  sincere  believer,  who  is  walking  in  the 
truth,  and  the  empty  professor,  who,  by  walking 

*  "  Lay  Sermons  and  Bevlews,"  page  823.  It  is  admitted  that 
varieties  Inniunerable  have  been  produced  by  natural  causes,  but 
Professor  Huxley  says  it  has  not  been  proved  that  anyone  speclM 
has  ever  been  thus  formed.  A  fortiori,  therefore,  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  all  genera  and  species,  with  all  their  attributes  of 
instinct  and  intelligence,  have  been  thus  formed. 

6IS 


in  darkness  and  not  loving  bis  brother,  evidences- 
that  be  is  deceiving  himself,  and  that  there  is  no 
trutb  in  bim.  But  the  grand  aim  of  bis  letter 
is  that  whicb  is  simply  and  clearly  announced  by 
himself  in  almost  its  opening  words, — "Tbesa 
things  write  we  unto  you,  that  your  joy  may  be  full." 
He  designs  to  lead  true  believers  out  of  conflict,, 
doubt,  and  darkness, — into  light,  into  assurance, 
into  liberty,  and,  consequently,  into  peace  and  joy. 
And  wbere  these  are  already  possessed  in  some 
degree,  he  would  point  out  tbe  way  to  their 
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increase, — ^the  path  on  which  the  true  light  would 
shine,  and  in  which  joy  would  be  fulL 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  what  has 
been  so  often  said,  that  the  exhortation  addressed 
to  the  different  gradations  in  the  family  of  God, 
proves  the  existence  of  snch  gradations, — ^that 
there  are,  and  are  meant  to  be,  spiritual  children, 
spiritual  young  men,  and  spiritual  fathers.  As 
one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory,  so  does  the 
exquisite  grace  of  childhood  from  the  noble 
strength  of  early  manhood,  and  that  from  the 
dignity  of  the  snow-crowned  head.  We  find  the 
same  rich  diversity  and  variety  in  Qod's  spiritual 
as  in  his  natural  works. 

Both,  moreover,  are  alike  subject  to  the  great 
law  of  growth  and  progress.  The  child  is  in- 
tended to  grow  into  the  young  man,  the  young 
man  to  mature  into  the  father.  And  this  law, 
like  all  God's  laws,  must  be  obeyed,  under 
penalties.  The  child  who  does  not  grow  out  of 
childhood,  must  forfeit  the  grace  of  childhood, 
without  gaining  in  its  stead  the  strength  of 
manhood ;  the  young  man  who  will  not  seek  the 
wisdom  of  maturity,  must  find  his  early  strength 
decay  without  acquiring  that  which  would  more 
than  compensate  for  its  loss.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  law  of  the. spiritual  kingdom,  that 
they  who  use  childhood  well,  although  they  must 
lose  its  more  superficial  graces,  are  privileged  to 
retain  to  the  very  last  what  constitutes  its  true 
charm, — its  humility,  its  teachableness,  its  trust- 
fulness; whilst  the  mature  Christian,  who  has 
passed  unscathed  through  the  conflicts  of  early 
manhood,  renews  his  youth,  brings  forth  fruit  even 
in  his  old  age,  and  is  fat  and  flourishing. 

But  let  us  dwell  for  a  few  ihoments  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  spiritual  children,  young 
men,  and  fathers.  Of  the  little  children,  two 
things  are  stated :  their  *^  sins  are  forgiven  for 
his  name's  sake;"  and  they  ^have  known  the 
Father.''  From  the  first  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
prerogative  even  of  the  little  child,  of  the  youngest 
and  weakest  in  the  family,  to  have  his  sins  for- 
given, and  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  know  it. 
Our  first  beginnings  are  buUt  upon  Christ's 
finished  work.  The  simplest  believer's  earliest 
lesson  is  to  realize  that  stupendous  fact^  '*Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee.**  Whilst,  however,  it  is  true 
that  all  believers  are  forgiven,  from  the  very  first 


moment  they  believe,  it  is  not  said  here  or  dse- 
where,  nor  is  it  true,  that  all  believers  know  it 
Nay,  the  apostle  in  this  very  letter  intimates  that 
there  are  some  who  believe  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  who  yet  do  not  know  thai  Ihey 
have  eternal  life,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
forgiven;  since.he  says  he  writes  to  them  for  that 
very  purpose,  that  they  may  know  it  (1  John 
V.  13).    It  is  well  to  note  this,  since  some  think 
there  can  be  no  saving  faith  without  what  is  called 
Aasurance ;  a  view  that  has  certainly  a  tendency 
to  make  hearts  sad  which  Gk>d  has  not  made  sad, 
depressing  and  discouraging  precisely  those  timid, 
self -questioning  spirits,  who  need  to  be  drawn 
near,  and  not  driven  away, — and  to  be  tenderly 
urged  to  "  look  off  unto  Jesus." 

But  it  is  an  equally  great  mistake  to  put  the 
glorious  privilege  of  assurance  afar  ofl^  as  some- 
thing which  it  is  not  God's  usual  way  to  bestow, 
or  the  part  of  every  Chiistian  to  obtain, — some- 
thing not  ordinarily  given,  except  to  eminent 
believers,  and  towards  the  dose  of  life.  Our 
verse  shows  that  it  is  of  right  the  portion,  and 
ought  to  be  in  fact  the  possession,  of  the  very^babe, 
the  little  child  in  God's  family.  Then  take  it  to 
thyself,  timid,  feeble  believer,  young  in  years  or  in 
grace,  conscious  of  no  more  than  an  infant's 
strength  or  knowledge,  perhaps  scarcdy  that 
Thy  sins  are  forgiven^  for  his  name's  sake.  live 
and  walk  in  the  joy  of  that  thought,  and  let  no 
man  rob  thee  of  it 

This,  then,  is  the  little  child's  first  lesson; 
the  second  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Father.  And 
is  it  not  so,  practically,  in  the  experience  of  the 
soull  We  first  come  to  trust  in  Christ  fcff 
pardon  and  peace,  and  thus  we  learn  to  know  his 
love.  But  we  are  not  meant  to  stop  there.  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  Fatha:.  To  as 
many  as  receive  him,  he  gives  ''  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  Grod."  If  the  earliest  woilc  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  heart  is  to  convince  of  sin,  and  lead 
to  Christ  for  forgiveness,  this  is  speedily  followed 
by  his  work  as  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  enabling 
the  pardoned  and  reconciled  one  to  cry,  *'  Abbs, 
Father." 

The  Greek  word  translated  "little  children" 
in  verse  12,  is  not  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
verse  13.  The 'former  signifies  infants,  while 
the  latter  is  applied  to  children  somewhat  older, 
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and  capable  of  being  taugbt,  thus  marMng  the 
gradations  in  Christian  experience  with  the  more 
exquisite  accuracy. 

Of  the  young  men,  we  are  told  that  they  ''have 
overcome  the  wicked  one" — a gloriona onward  step 
to  manhood  in  the  course.  The  joy  of  the  child 
in  conscious  forgiveness,  and  in  the  love  of  the 
Father,  becomes  the  victorious,  all-prevailing 
strength  of  the  young  man :  "  The  joy  of  the 
Lord  is  your  strength"  (Neh.  viiL  10).  But  to 
overcome,  presupposes  a  battle  fought ;  and  every 
battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise,  and 
:garment8  rolled  in  blood.  Those  who  fight  are 
sometimes  worsted — even  laid  low  on  the  ground ; 
— ^their  garments  rent  and  soiled,  their  bodies 
bearing  the  marks  of  many  a  grievous  wound. 
Something  similar  is  likely  to  happen  to  the 
Christian  in  his  growth  from  childhood  to 
spiritual  manhood :  of  that  growth  conflict  is  a 
usual,  if  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  In  this 
stage  of  his  progress,  when  beset  with  temptations 
from  within  or  without,  or  both,  he  often  writes 
bitter  things  against  himself, — thinks  he  has  for- 
Baken  his  first  love,  and  with  all  his  heart 
wishes  back  the  undoubting,  unquestioning  faith 
of  his  spiritual  childhood.  He  imagines  he  is 
retrograding,  losing  those  things  liiat  once  he 
had  gained,  when  all  the  while  he  is  really  going 
forward  in  the  path  Grod  himse}f  has  appointed,  and 
gaining  better  things  far  than  at  present  he  can 
understand.  Well  for  him  that  God  does  not  grant 
his  wish,  and  suffer  him  to  remain  all  his  life  a 
little  child  !  There  are  Christians  to  whom  this 
happens, — to  whom  doubt  and  conflict  are  nearly 
unknown  terms.  But  who  would  turn  to  such  for 
belp  in  need,  or  for  counsel  in  perplexity  1  Or  who 
expects  such  to  do  great  things  for  their  Lord  and 
his  cause  1  They  are  safe  in  their  way,  they  are  even 
happy.  But  there  are  things  well  worth  a  lifetime 
of  struggle  and  suffering,  which  they  know  not, 
and  perhaps  can  never  know.  Such  things  as  the 
touch  of  the  Master's  hand  to  Peter,  when  he  was 
sinking  beneath  the  waves ;  or  the  sight  of  the 
Master's  face  to  Stephen,  when  he  stood  alone 
■amidst  his  enemies. 

The  young  men  have  "  overcome  the  wicked 
one ; ''  furthermore,  they  "are  strong,  and  the  word 
of  God  abideth  "  in  them.  Do  they  overcome  be- 
cause they  are  strong,  and  because  the  word  of 


Grod  abideth  in  them;  or  are  they  strong,  and 
does  the  word  of  God  abide  la  them,  because  they 
have  overcome  T  Both,  assuredly.  They  fought 
and  overcame  in  the  strength  given  by  the  Spirit 
through  the  joy  of  forgiveness  and  Sonship,  and 
with  that  great  weapon  of  their  warfare,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit — the  Word  of  God.  As  the 
seed  in  the  "good"  or  prepared  ground,  that 
word  abode  in  their  hearts.  "  Thy  word  have  I 
hid  in  my  heart,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "that  I 
might  not  sin  against  thee.''  But  besides  all 
'this,  as  the  result  of  conflict,  the  strength- which 
is  tried  therein  (perhaps  sorely)  is,  by  means  of 
that  very  trial,  increased  a  hundredfold.  In  no 
hearts  does  the  word  of  Grod  abide  so  firmly  as 
in  those  in  which  it  has  been  rooted  fast  by 
storms. 

We  come,  now,  to  the  last  and  highest  class 
addressed — the  fathers.  Why,  we  may  ask,  are 
they  called  "  fathers,''  not  simply  elders  1  Is  it 
not  because  the  name  expresses  their  relationship 
to  the  other  members  of  God's  family,  and  the 
duties  they  ought  to  perform  towards  them? 
The  treasures  of  a  life's  experience  are  not  given 
to  the  advanced  Christian  for  himself  alone.  He 
is  expected  to  act  a  father's  part  to  the  younger 
and  weaker  ones  with  whom,  in  God's  providence, 
he  is  brought  in  contact 

At  first  it  may  strike  us  with  some  surprise 
that  the  characteristic  of  the  fathers  should  re- 
semble so  nearly  that  of  the  little  children :  "  I 
write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  ye  have 
known  the  Father.  I  have  written  unto  you, 
fathers,  because  ye  have  known  Him  that  is  from 
the  beginning."  But  in  this  very  resemblance  a 
deep  truth  lies  embedded.  Part  of  this  truth  has 
been  well  expressed  by  a  great  thinker  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  writing  on  a  different  subject : — "  There 
is  a  singular  sense  in  which  the  child  may  pecu- 
liarly be  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  man.  In 
many  acts  and  attainments,  the  first  and  last 
stages  of  progress,  the  infancy  and  the  consum- 
mation, have  many  features  in  common,  while  the 
intermediate  stages  are  wholly  unlike  either,  and 
are  farthest  from  the  right.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
progress  of  a  painter's  handling.  We  see  the 
perfect  child,  the  absolute  beginner,  using,  of 
necessity,  a  broken,  imperfect,  inadequate  line ; 
which,  as  he  advances,  becomes  gradually  firm. 
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ficvcre,  and  decided.  Just  before  lie  becomes  a 
perfect  artist,  this  severity  and  decision  will 
again  be  exchanged  for  a  light  and  careless  stroke, 
which  in  many  points  will  far  more  resemble  that 
of  his  childhood  than  his  middle  age,  differing 
from  it  only  by  the  oonsammate  effect  brought 
out  by  the  apparently  inadequate  means.  So  it 
is  in  matters  of  opinion.  Our  first  and  last  co- 
incide, though  on  different  grounds;  it  is  the 
middle  stage  that  is  farthest  from  the  trutL 
Childhood  often  holds  a  truth  with  its  feeble 
fingers  which  the  grasp  of  manhood  cannot  re-' 
tain,  and  which  it  is  the  pride  of  utmost  age  to 
recover.*'  In  experience,  as  well  as  in  opinion, 
^'  the  first  and  last  coincide,  though  on  different 
grounds ; ''  or  rather  the  last  retams  upon  the 
first,  but  it  is  the  first  enlarged,  deepened,  per- 
fected. The  father  becomes  again  a  little  child ; 
at  least,  the  child's  possession  becomes  again  the 
father's  most  precious  treasure,  only  he  holds  it 
with  a  stronger  grasp,  and  in  a  fitr  deeper  sens^ 
than  the  child  could  ever  do. 

In  a  far  deeper  sense.  It  is  the  child's 
privilege  to  know  "  the  Father ;  '*  the  father's,  to 
know  **  Him  that  is  from  the  beginning."  How 
significant  the  apparently  slight  variation  !  Just 
so  it  is  in  the  earthly  relationship.  The  little 
child  knows  his  father  as  his  father,  and  as  such 
he  loves  him ;  but  of  the  other  aspects  of  his 
character  he  has  no  conception.  His  father  may 
be  known  to  the  world  as  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  ability,  or  there  may  be  many  striking  and 
attractive  features  in  his  moral  character;  but 


the  child  thinks  not  of  these  things,  he  under- 
stands them  not  Whatever  he  may  be  to 
others — king  or  peasant,  philosopher  or  simple 
mechanic — to  him  he  is  only  '^  Vlj  father."  Bat 
as  the  child  grows  up  to  man's  estate,  he  learns  a 
deeper  understanding  aad  traer  i^preeiaticMi  of 
his  father.  He  learns,  as  it  were,  to  see  all 
round  him  ;  he  observes  him,  studies  him,  holds 
communion  with  him,  and  thus  gradually  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
heart  Thus  it  is  with  the  Chrisiiaa :  the  little 
child  knows  Gkxl  and  loves  hdm  in  hia  reUOuni' 
ship;  the  father  knows  and  loves  him  in  bis 
character. 

Using,  then,  this  passage  as  a  guide,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  principal  steps  of  Christian 
experience.  The  child's  first  lesson  is  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  received  and  realLsed  ^  through 
His  name's  sake."  Next,  the  Spirit  of  adoption  is 
bestowed,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ciy,  "  Abba, 
Father."  Then  come  growth,  progresEt,  and  con- 
flict) resulting  in  victory,  throng  the  indwelling 
word  of  Qod,  and  in  the  strengthening  of  faith 
and  grace  in  the  souL  Lastly,  the  ripe  treasures 
of  experience  are  given.  On  the  lips  of  the  aged 
Christian  trembles  the  same  "^  My  Father  "  that 
the  child  first  learned  to  utter,  and  it  is  fall  of 
the  same  child-like  love  and  confidence;  bat 
there  is  added  an  acquaintance,  ever  deepening, 
with  the  nature,  character,  and  purposes  of  Him 
whos^  goings  forth  are  from  everlasting,  and 
communion  with  whom  is  to  be  the  occupation 
and  the  joy  of  a  blessed  eternity.  d.  a. 
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£  now  ooroe  in  sight  of  the  border-land  of  the 
eternal  world.  The  reference  here,  indi- 
cates that  we  have  reached  the  closing 
group  of  parables.*  Before  our  Lord  cease 
to  speak  in  parables,  he  will  gtiide  the  thoughts  of  his 
people  forward  to  the  consummation  of  all  things.  The 
parable  now  to  be  considered  presents  the  first  scene  in 
the  great  future  toward  which  all  the  arrangements  of 

*  It  was  hoped  that  the  whole  circle  of  parablei  would  bo  in- 
cluded in  the  present  year's  issne  of  the  Treasury.  From  Tarious 
causes,  the  hope  has  not  been  fulfilled.  However,  the  whole  will 
be  published,  with  the  necessary  additions,  in  a  separate  Tolume. 


the  kingdom  are  pointing.  The  Redeemer,  allowing  ns 
to  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  telescopic  range  of 
vision  which  belongs  to  himself,  discovers  to  us,  far  in 
the  distance,  the  line  where  the  waters  of  Time  find  their 
boundary  on  the  shores  of  Eternity.  Here  and  there  od 
the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  running  far  beyond  the 
sphere  where  we  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  beiogr 
are  sundry  marks  which  indicate  the  vast  sweep  of  s 
great  net  which  has  been  set  in  the  ocean ;  and  yonder, 
on  the  shores  of  Eternity,  are  to  be  seen  the  cords  mn- 
ning  up  out  of  the  waters,  and  the  stakes,  fastened  deep  in 
the  soil,  to  which  these  cords  have  been  made  sure.  Such 
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is  the  viefv  which  our  Lord  has  given  of  the  relation 
between  Time  and  Eternity.  Enigmatical  it  ia,  as  befits 
what  is  still  future,  making  some  things  plain,  but  leav- 
ing many  other  things  obscure  and  puzzling ;  vividly  pictu- 
resque, presenting  features  very  attractive  to  contemplate; 
and  yet  awe-inspiring  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  we  think 
of  tiie  hidden  meshes  which  may  entang;le,  and  the 
strength  of  cord  which  no  strain  can  break  asunder, 
80  as  to  terminatelts  control  over  the  teaming  life  within. 
In  outline,  this  is  the  representation :— Time  is  an  ocean. 
Eternity  is  its  shore :  within  the  waters  God  has  set  a 
net,  the  result  of  whose  setting  shall  appear  on  that  day 
when  he  draws  up  on  the  shores  of  the  eternal  world  all 
that  has  been  enclosed. 

That  a  reference  to  the  future  state  affords  the  true 
point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  this  parable, 
seems  plain  from  these  two  considerations  i  firsts  that  the 
net  is  represented  as  being/u^/  before  it  is  drawn ;  and 
second,  that  our  Lord  expressly  begins  his  brief  and 
partial  interpretation  of  it  with  these  words :  "  So  shall 
it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world." 

What,  then,  is  this  Net  ?  "  The  kingdom  of  Ood  is 
like  unto  a  net"  It  is  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  that 
does  not  mean  the  visible  Church,  as  so  many  have  been 
willing  to  take  for  granted.  Look  at  the  interpretation — 
*^  The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just  "-—and  it  will  at  once  appear  that "  the 
wicked"  <u  a  dass  are  spoken  of  as  included  in  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  the  just,  and  that  there  is  thus  a 
universality  of  reference  quite  inconsistent  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  visible  Church  is  here  represented.  It 
is  not  merely  some  few  wicked  persons,  nor  even  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  such,  who  are  found  at  last  among 
the  justified  ones,  but  the  wicked  are  found  present,  just 
as  the  righteous  are.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  "  here  de- 
scribed, is  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
range.  It  is  that  kingdom  which  God  has  in  this  sin- 
troubled  world  of  ours,  and  which  b  maintained  every- 
where in  the  world,  while  judgment  is  withheld, 
vengeance  is  restrained,  and  divine  forbearance  and 
compassion  are  reaching  to  all  men.  It  is  a  kingdom 
whose  sovereignty  is  grace,  and  all  whose  administra- 
tion is  gracious,  under  which  and  within  which  are  all 
men  on  earth.  For  the  reign  of  grace  is  such,  that  all 
experience  its  reality,  in  the  restraining  influences  which 
move  around  the  souls  of  men,  and  the  benefits  thrown 
free  to  them,  and  towards  which  much  agency  is  draw- 
ing them.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  only  some,  with 
spiritual  natures  renewed,  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
choicest  blessings  of  grace;  but  no  less  true  is  it  that  all 
the  wicked,  as  well  as  all  the  just,  are  meanwhile  within 
a  kingdom  of  grace.  The  world-encircling  influences  of 
divine  favour  are  too  subtle  to  be  readily  recognized  by 
all  who  experience  their  eflects,  too  genial  to  arouse  at- 
tention to  their  presence  as  a  man  is  roused  by  what 
disturbs  and  irritates.  From  these  spiritual  influences 
men  at  times  swerve,  as  fishes  glance  off  from  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  net ;  against  them  men  often  struggle,  as 


fishes  entangled  in  the  meshes  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  Not  a  man  who  breathes  on  earth  passes  from 
under  the  divine  reign,  and  for  every  man  under  it  the  reign 
of  God  is  a  reign  of  grace.  The  kingdom  of  God,  under 
a  more  restricted  view,  is  a  fold  within  which  come  only 
as  many  as  know  the  voice  of  Jesus,  and  follow  him  for 
their  defence  and  satisfaction  ;  under  a  wider  view,  it  is 
a  net,  embracing  all  alike,  without  distinction.  If  it  be 
clear  that  the  latter  is  the  view  here  dealt  With,  we  have 
only  to  glance  forward  in  the  application  of  the  parable 
to  see  that  completeness  of  separation  between  the  wicked 
and  jast  is  here  foretold,  while  this  parable  gives  us 
specially  what  holds  true  universally  on  earth,  and  then 
guides  us  to  the  confines  of  the  other  world,  discovering 
there  the  separation  of  classes,  while  it  is  left  for  other 
parables  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  account  which  God 
takes  of  individual  characteristics  of  men,  whether  in 
the  one  class  or  in  the  other. 

If  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  be  a  net,  we  are  first  concerned 
with  its  setting.  When  and  how  was  this  net  set  in 
these  waters.  To  this  the  parable  alludes,  but  with  no 
definite  reference  to  time  and  manner.  "  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net  that  loas  cast  into  the  seaP 
The  absence  of  any  statement  as  to  agency  in  setting 
the  net  is  to  be  remarked.  There  is  nothing  here  which 
points  to  an  answer  to  our  question.  There  is  nothing 
after  the  manner  of  those  other  parables,  where  a  woman 
is  seen  lighting  a  candle,  or  putting  leaven  among  the 
meaL  Beyond  doubt,  we  discover  in  this  intentional 
silence.  For  though  the  disciples,  when  first  called, 
were  spoken  of  as  fishers  of  men,  and  the  occupation  of 
seeking  to  save  souls  may  at  all  times  be  represented 
under  this  figure,  what  is  here  under  our  notice  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  human  efibrts  to  save  fellow- 
men.  Consequently,  the  setting  of  the  net  is  not  re- 
presented as  accomplished  by  human  agency.  Such 
instnimentality  is  out  of  sight  here.  As  belonging  to 
the  very  essence  of  divine  sovereignty,  we  are  left  to 
think  of  it  as  the  direct  result  of  divine  agency.  The 
net  was  cast  into  the  sea.  That  is  enough  to  be  said, 
for  men  were  not  there  to  see  it  done,  and  could  not 
have  done  anything  to  help.  Thus  it  happens  to  men 
as  to  the  fishes  of  the  sea :  the  evidence  that  the  net  has 
been  cast  into  the  waters  is  obtained  only  by  contact 
with  its  restraining  threads.  God,  who  '*  divided  the 
waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
which  were  above  the  firmament^"  and  who  appointed 
boundaries  to  the  ocean,  has  set  his  net  in  these  waters 
beneath,  and  waiteth  the  fulness  of  time  when  he  shall 
draw  it  again  on  the  shores  of  Eternity.  Such  a  repre- 
sentation is  suggestive  of  most  solemn,  far-reaching 
thoughts  concerning  the  ways  of  God  in  dealing  with 
man,  telling  us  much  of  those  cords,  hid  from  our  dull 
vision,  which  nevertheless  connect  the  earth  with  heaven, 
encircling  every  individual  in  the  universe,  and  gather- 
ing all  under  one  sway. 

We  thus  pass  on  to  contemplate  the  standing  of  the 
net  in  the  midst  of  the  icaters.    Its  presence  there  im- 
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plies  endosure  and  restriction.  We  have  seen  with  what 
reason  we  conclude  that  this  enclosure  embraces  all  on 
earth.  Within  the  net-work  of  grace  men  come  into 
life,  and  within  it  they  pass  their  whole  existence  here. 
The  termination  of  individual  life  is  kept  out  of  view  in  a 
parable  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  outspreading  influences  of  divine  love  and  favour 
enclose  all  on  earth  within  a  fixed  restraining  bonndaiy, 
guarding  from  greater  evils  than  those  which^already  beset 
life,  and  closing  them  into  advantages  which  had  other- 
wise been  utterly  lost  in  the  wide  ocean  where  wider  sever- 
ance from  God  is  possible.  More  terrible  iniquity  and 
consequent  misery  there  would  be  in  the  world  than 
anything  known  to  us  at  present,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  net  of  grace  is  set,  and  the  enclosure  is  made  sure. 
Within  this  enclosure  there  is,  doubtless,  great  variety 
of  ground,  involving  conditions  of  life  more  or  less  favour- 
able ;  but  there  is  a  universal  gain  in  the  provisions  by 
which  infinite  love  has  shut  in  our  race  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  a  state  of  probation,  where  it  is 
easier  to  escape  destruction  and  possible  to  attain  to  a 
higher  life. 

Enclosure  implies  restriction^  set  up  by  divine  sove- 
reignty in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  scope  for  human 
liberty.  The  enclosure  of  the  net  does  not  involve 
destruction  of  life  for  the  fishes  enclosed  by  it  There 
is  death  for  them  only  if  they  rush  against  it,  or  ex- 
haust themselves  while  they  struggle  in  its  meshes. 
There  is  in  this  respect  a  complete  difference  between 
the  net  and  the  fishing-line.  The  latter  implies  struggle 
and  death ;  but  the  former,  while  it  stands,  necessitates 
none  of  these.  Within  the  wide  enclosure  of  the  net 
there  is  natural,  easy,  and  free  movement  Still  it  is 
of  necessity  a  restricted  action  by  reason  of  the  enclosure, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  break  through ;  but  the  re- 
striction takes  the  form  of  irksome  constraint  only  to 
those  which  struggle  to  get  beyond  it,  while  it  is  not 
even  recognized  as  a  restriction  by  those  which  find  their 
chosen  exercise  and  feeding-ground  within  it  These 
features  in  the  figurative  representation  of  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  are  rich  in  illustrative  significance.  By  ar- 
rangement of  divine  sovereignty  the  plan  of  grace  is 
established,  without  any  power  on  our  part  to  change 
it,  or  pass  beyond  its  range  on  earth.  Yet  within  its 
application  there  is  wide  scope  for  personal  choice,  and 
full  provision  for  life  in  all  its  functions.  No  doubt,  all 
restraint  is  apt  to  seem  a  hardship— a  denial  of  what 
might  otherwise  be  obtained.  And  in  the  heart  of  man 
there  is  so  much  that  seeks  to  shun  divine  control,  and 
so  much  that  resents  it,  when  its  uniform  continuance 
is  seen  to  be  inevitable,  that  there  are  some  who  rush 
against  the  divine  restraints  as  fishes  foolishly  and 
vainly  rush  against  the  net  Others  are  so  unmoved  by 
signs  of  sovereign  grace  around  them,  or  so  unobservant, 
that  they  live  in  their  own  sphere  as  if  divine  grace  were 
nothing  to  them.  But  to  multitudes,  restriction  is  not 
trial  Sovereignty  of  grace  has  fixed  restraints,  and  these 
are  joyfully  accepted,  while  the  grace  which  restricts 


our  action  multiplies  our  blessings.  And  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  though  it  places  checks  upon  action,  ako 
gives  direction  and  impulse  to  action,  guiding  life  into 
the  fields  of  richest  experience.  Everywhere  there  is 
freedom,  yet  chiefly  for  the  highest  type  of  lif& 

But  here  we  come  upon  the  difficulty,— How  are  some 
bad  and  others  good  ?  The  net  **  gathered  of  everg 
kind,^  The  gathering  is  consequent  upon  the  exerdae 
of  a  power  which  is  above  the  waters,  and  which  oomes 
into  the  waters.  But  the  Innds  are  already  within  the 
waters,  and  are  not  determined  by  the  net  whidi  encloses 
them.  Such  as  l^ey  are,  the  net  takes  them,  and  their 
respective  value  is  determined  by  the  nature  tiiey  have. 
The  gathering  of  every  kind,  implies  the  presence  of 
great  varieties.  There  are  not  merely  two  dasaes,  good 
and  bad,  but  great  diversity  of  kind  in  each  dass. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  chaiacter  are  to  be  found  within 
the  i»esent  dispensation  of  grace.  How,  then,  is  their 
goodness  or  badness  to  be  acoonnted  for  ?  The  panble 
offers  only  a  negative  reply.  As  the  net  does  not  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  fishes  enctesed,  so  nmther  does 
merely  restraining  grace,  whidi  takes  men  as  they  are, 
and  only  hinders  them  from  roaming  to  still  wider  hiti- 
tudes  in  the  possibilities  ai  sin,  explain  tiie  essential 
distinction  between  good  and  bad.  Analogy  here,  as 
elsewhere,  fails  to  meet  all  that  is  required  to  afford 
fulness  of  teadiing.  Each  parabolic  story  is  capable  of 
telling  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  How  it  happens  that, 
where  all  are  sinful,  some  ore  reekoned  in  one  dass  as 
good,  and  some  in  another  class  as  bad,  the  present 
parable  contains  nothing  to  explain.  For  answer  to 
such  inquiry,  we  are  referred  to  what  has  been  already 
told  at  an  earlier  period  in  parabolic  instme^n,  as  to 
seeking  those  who  are  lo^,  and  bringing  them  to  a 
reconcUed  Father,  to  serve  in  his  house  and  fields. 
But  such  explanation  baring  been  already  given,  we  are 
here,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  parable,  re- 
stricted to  a  description  of  two  classes  of  men,  as  good 
and  bad. 

Haring  now  had  our  attention  guided  to  the  eridence, 
here  and  there  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  watere,  that  a  vast 
net  is  sunk  beneath,  and  haring  received  exphmation 
as  to  the  purpose  of  its  setting,  the  finger  of  tiie  Sariour 
points  us  forward  to  a  period  when,  the  net  being  fuU, 
there  shall  be  commotion  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
while  the  net  and  all  within  are  drawn  up  apon  the 
shores  of  an  eternal  world  :  "  Which,  t^ien  it  teas  fnil, 
they  drew  to  shoreJ*  The  fulness  of  the  net  is  what  is 
said  to  determine  the  time  for  its  drawing.  Its  manner 
of  use  is  not  such  that  it  b  cast  successively  in  differejit 
waters,  taking  at  one  point  fewer,  and  at  another  point 
more.  But  it  stands  permanently  in  the  same  waters, 
and  is  not  drawn  imtil  it  is  full.  It  is  cast  but  once ; 
and  only  once,  at  the  &ad  of  time,  is  it  drawn.  This 
feature  in  the  parable  makes  a  wide  distinction  between 
what  is  here  referred  to,  and  the  work  of  those  who 
are  themselves  made  fishers  of  men.  Theirs  is  a  toil- 
some work,  of  continued  casting  and  drawing.    But 
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^vith  the  majesty  of  divine  sovereignty  it  is  otherwise. 
SUently  the  net  of  grace  is  set,  and  unmoved  it  stands, 
until  grace  has  had  full  exercise,  acecarding  to  Qod's 
sovereign  pleasure,  and  then  the  whole  design  of  its 
continuance  is  accomplished.  In  this  there  is  no 
failure. 

We  must  now  consider  tht  drawing  of  the  net: 
«<  Which,  when  it  was  fiill,  they  drew  to  shore:'  The 
casting  of  the  net  supposes  the  work  of  fishermen,  and 
so  also  the  drawing  of  it  But  as  there  were  no  refer- 
ences to  tiie  fishermen  in  the  setting  of  the  net,  there 
is  indefiniteness  here  as  to  the  drawing  of  it.  By  a 
freedom  of  grammatical  structure,  it  is  said  they  drew 
it  to  shore,  though  there  has  heen  no  previous  reference 
to  persona.  Placed  in  this  form,  &e  expression  is 
equivalent  merely  to  the  indefinite  statement,  it  was 
drawn  ashore.  The  question,  How  was  it  drawn  ?  is 
really  left  unanswered.  And  if  we  glance  to  the  inter- 
pretation supplied  hy  our  Lord,  we  shall  see  that  the 
reference  to  the  angds  does  not  eonvey  informatioa  on 
the  point  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  parable  it  is 
explicitly  said,  "  They  drew  it  to  shore,  and  sat  down, 
and  gathefed  the  good  into  vessels,  and  cast  the  bad 
away ; "  while  in  the  explanatory  addition,  it  is  merely 
said,  "The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  just.'^  This  latter  statement  contains 
nothing  which  applies  to  the  drawing  of  the  net— the 
gathering  together  of  the  righteous  and  wicked  to  the 
eternal  world.  It  seems  almost  Ito  suggest  that  the 
angels  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  appears  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  the  angels  shall  be  seen  coming 
forth  at  the  command  of  their  sovereign,  just  as  all  men 
are  gathered  together  under  the  sovereign  power  which 
controls  alL  The  angels  do  not  bring  men  before  God 
— do  not  take  pert  in  the  work  of  judgment^but  merely 
sever  finm  each  other  the  two  classes  whom  Qod  pro- 
nounces good  and  bad.  It  is  thus  implied  that  the  con* 
straining  hand  of  God  himself  brings  dl  men  to  hia  feet^ 
as  the  unerring  wisdom  and  justice  of  God  pronounce 
the  sentence;  while  the  angels  as  hia  ministers  separate 
the  condemned  from  those  who  are  divinely  accepted. 
The  sovereignty  which  first  set  up  the  restraining  influ- 
ence, in  due  time  applies  the  constraining  power,  which 
brings  all  to  his  feet,  discovering  at  once  the  nature 
they  had  in  the  earth^  state. 

But  around  the  Uurone  of  God  stand  the  mimsters  of 
justice  who  execute  his  biddin|^    There  is  in^umen- 


tality  employed  in  the  severance  of  the  evil  from  the 
good.  The  angels  have  a  part  to  perform  on  the  great 
day  of  adjudication.  ''  He  maketh  his  ministers  a  flame 
of  fira"  "  His  angels  excel  in  strength  that  do  his 
commandments,  hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word." 
The  judgment  is  the  Lord's ;  the  execution  of  it  is  in- 
trusted to  his  ministers  "  that  do  his  pleasure." 

But  here  there  is  something  worthy  of  special  atten* 
tioik  There  is  a  divergence  of  the  interpretation  from 
the  ftdness  of  the  parable,  by  dropping  the  refbrence  to 
the  good.  The  dose  points  only  to  the  wicked.  Does 
this  not  imply  in  the  mind  of  the  Great  Teacher  a  sym- 
pathetic affinity  with  the  parabolic  use  of  the  fisher's 
work,  which  is  essentially  a  destroying  work  7  Whether 
the  fish  taken  in  the  fisher's  net  be  good  or  bad,  there 
is  death  for  both :  for  the  good,  which  are  gathered  Inte 
vessels ;  and  for  the  bad,  which  are  cast  away.  When, 
therefore,  in  reading  our  Lord's  explanation  of  the 
parable,  we  mark  the  absence  of  any  allusion  to  the 
future  of  the  righteous,  it  is  not  that  he  is  uninterested 
in  that  futiure,  or  that  he  does  not  wish  to  dwell  upon 
it;  but  that,  recognizing  the  inadequacy  of  earthly 
imagery,  he  will  not  in  this  connection  even  suggest 
what  that  future  shall  be,  but  leaves  for  succeeding 
parables  spedal  and  ample  description  of  the  blessed 
state  of  the  righteous.  Now  he  pohits,  in  language 
highly  figurative,  with  imagery  of  fire,  and  doleful  lamen- 
tation, and  distressed  gnashing  of  teeth,  to  the  awful 
condemnation  of  those  who  are  evil  in  heart  Severed 
from  the  good,  and  from  their  God,  they  shall  be  sepa- 
rated from  blessedness ;  and,  under  the  ban  of  the  Judge, 
their  Uttemess  of  soul  shall  be  aggravated  by  deep  ani 
lasting  self-condemnation.  ''  There  is  no  peace,  saitl 
my  God,  to  the  wicked." 

If,  even  by  a  passing  thought,  we  would  wish  to  give 
completeness  to  the  circle  of  illustration,  and  yet  keep 
dear  of  detail,  which,  if  hazarded,  cannot  fidl  to  be 
awkward  and  irksome,  we  must  do  it  by  keeping  up  the 
figurative  allusion.  The  God  who  "  divided  the  waters 
which  were  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament,"  transfers  vigorpus,  healthy 
life,  from  these  lower  waters,  to  the  wider  expanse  of 
waters  in  a  more  genial  sphere  above,  where  develop- 
ment can  be  more  rapid  and  more  certain.  The  net  in 
the  waters  of  Time  gathers  for  transference  to  the 
boundless  ocean  of  Eternity. 
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France  r^'ected—Yei  a  Fi^nehtnan  chosm  to  lead  (he  Re/orfMUioti'-Cdlvin  eeatee  to  be  the  R^ormer  of  Ftana,  ikat  he  maf 
become  the  Reformer  of  Chrittendom — JSaHp  AuenMiea  of  French  FrotatoHti—Plaeee  of  metting^Conlrwanm  to 
baffle  their  enemia—Tke  faithful  feel  their  need  of  organieation—Firtt  National  Synod— Meets  in  Paris  tn  15SJ>— 
Eleven  DeptUiee-^Plan  of  Church  gcvernment-^The  Caneietory,  the  Colloquy,  the  Provincial  Synod,  the  Oeneral 
Synod— Identity  tnih  Scotch  plan— The  New  Testament  and  Programau  of  CAtMvA  CknemmeiA^Qreed  of  Drextk 
Church — Outline—Calvinism— Lessons— £qual  Progression  of  French  and  Scotch  ^Eeformation—Marvdlous  grcvth 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France  from  1559  to  1572—^  monument  of  brass  and  a  pen  of  iron. 


E  have  brought  down  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  France  to  a  well- 
defined  stage, — the  meeting  of  the 
First  National  Synod  of  the  Be- 
formed  Church,  with  an  account  of  which  we 
shall  close  this  our  first  series  of  sketches  of 
*^  France  and  its  Reformation.'' 

The  gospel  entered  France  through  the  teaching 
of  Lefevre,  the  irenerable  doctor  of  Staples.  It 
progressed  through  the  translation  and  diffusion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  heavenly  seed, 
received  into  hearts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
opened,  imparted  a  new  life  to  men,  and,  forsaking 
"  the  Church,"  which  had  become  a  dead  organism 
unable  to  convey  life,  they  gathered  round  the 
Saviour.  They  found  that  where  Christ  is,  there 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  the  true  life,  there  ib 
the  ChurcL  Some  seek  the  Church  in  Apostolic 
Succession,  some  in  the  line  of  Councils,  and 
some  in  the  beauty  of  cathedrals;  these  first 
Christians  of  France  sought  it  in  the  Bible,  in 
pure  doctrine,  in  Christ.  Among  the  little  com- 
munities of  disciples  which  arose  in  France,  having 
as  their  teacher  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the  Word, 
and  as  their  basis  of  union  the  truth  thus  con- 
veyed, one  of  the  earliest  and  most  fiouxishing 
of  these  was  the  congregation  at  Meauz.  It  was 
a  burning  and  shining  light,  but  for  a  brief  space 
only.  Soon  the  tempest  came  down  upon  it, 
and  scattered  its  members;  and  then  the  lights 
quenched  at  Meauz,  was  kindled  in  other  parts. 
Meanwhile  the  gospel  was  seeking  to  establish 
itself  in  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  spread  light 
over  all  the  plains  and  cities  of  France^  But  in 
the  capital  it  had  to  encounter  two  powerful 
obstacles, — the  throne  of  a  voluptuous  king,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Sorbonne,  proud  of  its  learn- 


ing and  jealous  of  its  fame  for  orthodoxy.  De- 
spite these  obstacles,  and  favoured  by  the  pro- 
tection of  an  illustrious  convert — Margaret  of 
Yalois,  the  sister  of  the  king— the  Refonnation 
made  such  progress  in  Paris,  that  its  ultimate 
triumph  appeared  not  improbable.  Stakes  were 
planted,  but  the  converts  multiplied.  France 
now  seemed  to  stand  on  the  tlire&hold  of  the 
gospel-kingdom.  Will  it  be  able  to  enter  I  Will  it 
place  itself  in  the  van,  and  lead  the  nations  in  this 
glorious  march  t  Shall  it  choose  that  which  will 
bring  it  a  higher  glory  than  all  its  victoziea,  and  a 
nobler  wisdom  than  all  its  philosophy?  We 
tremble  with  anxiety  as  we  put  the  questioa 
Alas!  no:  France  hesitates,  £&lls  back;  atlengtii 
comes  the  terrible  day  of  the  placards.  From 
that  hour  the  fate  of  France  was  sealed.  0 
unhappy  France !  "  thou  that  killest  the  prophets, 
and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  of  Qod  unto  thee, 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thee  together 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
but  ye  would  not ;  therefore  your  house  is  left 
unto  you  desolate."  The  choice  France  then 
made  she  has  never  since  been  able  to  revise. 
The  tears  and  blood  of  all  the  noble  Befonners 
which  have  arisen  within  her  have  not  been  able 
to  save  her.  They  contended  on  the  battle-field; 
they  died  on  scaffolds  and  at  stakes ;  they  dwelt 
in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  mountains ;  they 
went  forth  to  suffer  the  miseries  of  exile,  all 
for  her  sake,  if  perchance  their  lives  might  atooe 
for  her  fault,  and  bring  back  the  gospel  to  her. 
A  race  of  nobler  heroes  and  loftier  intellects  never 
adorned  any  country ;  but,  alas !  all  their  efforts 
could  not  place  their  native  land  on  the  roll  of 
Reformed  countries.  Her  history  dragged  on 
through  great  disasters  and  great  crimes,  till  at 
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length  the  21st  of  January — ^fateful  day  in  the 
annala  of  France — 1793,  arrived ;  and  then  Gi)d 
numbered  the  days  of  a  dominant  Papacy  in 
France,  and  began  to  call  her  to  a  recfeoniug  for 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jeisas  shed  in  her  in 
former  years. 

Bat  though  it  pleased  not  God  to  make  choice 
of  France  as  the  leader  in  the  Reformation,  it 
seemed  fit  to  him  to  bestow,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
pensation for  passing  her  over,- by  selecting  one 
of  her  sons  to  be  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Befor- 
mation.  We  ought  never  to  forget  that  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Heformers  was  a  Frenchman, 
although,  as  we  think  with  pleasure,  of  Norman 
lineage.  It  needed  the  Northern  iron,  in  union 
with  the  Sttbtilty,  ideality,  and  refinement  of  the 
South  to  make  an  instrument  fitted  for  the  work. 
For  undeniably  of  all  tiie  men  whom  Christ  has 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  Church  since  the 
days  of  Paul,  Calvin  was  by  far  the  greatest 
France,  it  is  true,  drove  him  out,  not  knowing 
what  it  did.  But  what  mattered  it )  Calvin  was 
no  more  made  for  IVance  only,  than  Paul  was 
made  for  Judea  only;  he  was  made  for  Christen- 
dom and  the  world ;  and  so'  Gk)d,  who  does  all 
things  in  a  wisdom  that  is  infinite,  sundered  him 
from  his  native  land,  that  he  might  weaken  those 
home  ties  and  home  interests  which,  had  Calvin 
lived  in  France,  might  have  circumscribed  his 
range  of  view,  and  given  too  exclusive  direction 
to  his  labours ;  and  having  called  him  away  fr6m 
"his  father's  house  and  his  own  people,"  God 
placed  him  where  he  could  see  the  whole  of 
Christendom  and  hear  the  cry  of  all  its  nations. 
In  the  little  and,  till  Calvin  made  it  his  abode, 
the  obscure  town  of  Geneva,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  he  was  a  light,  not  to  lighten  the  Swiss 
only,  but  all  the  peoples  of  Europe.  A  coast 
beacon  can  but  show  the  way  into  a  single  har- 
bour; the  lighthouse  standing  solitarily  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  ocean,  guides  by  its  blessed 
ray  all  voyagers  on  the  deep,  whatever  the  flag 
they  sail  under,  or  the  country  to  which  they  are 
bound.  Geneva  became  the  lighthouse,  not  of  a 
little  canton  only,  but  of  the  world. 

Calvin  has  crossed  the  Alps.  He  has  gone  to 
"  salute  Italy,"  and  to  rest  awhile  at  the  court  of 
Hen^e  before  taking  up  his  post  at  Geneva,  and 
beginning  his  life's  work.     Let  us  return  to  the 


French  *Chnrch.  That  young  vine  was  sorely 
shaken  by  the  tempests;  but  the  fiercer  the  blasts, 
the  deeper  it  struck  its  roots  in  the  soil,  and  the 
wider  it  spitead  oat  its  branches  in  heaven.  There 
were  few  cities  or  districts  in  France  in  which 
there  was  not  now  to  be  found  a  little  community  of 
disciples.  These  flocks  "^ere  without  a  shepherd 
to  care  for  them,  nor  had  they  church  or  temple 
in  which  to  celebrate  their  worship.  The  violence 
of  the  times  taught  them  to  shun  observation. 
Nevertheless  they  neglected  no  means  of  keeping 
alive  the  divine  life  in  their  souls,  and  of  increasin  (; 
their  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  met 
together  regularly  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  join 
in  prayer ;  and  at  these  gatherings  the  more  in- 
telligent or  the  more  courageous  of  their  number 
expounded  the  Scriptures,  or  delivered  a  word  of 
exhortation.  These  teachers,  however,  confined 
themselves  to  doctrine.  The  sacraments  they  did 
not  dispense ;  for  Calvin,  who  was  consulted  on 
the  point,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  till  they 
should  obtain  the  services  of  a  regularly  ordained 
ministry,  they  should  forego  celebrating  the  sacra- 
ment They  were  not  careful  touching  the  fashion 
of  the  place  in  which  they  assembled :  it  might 
be  a  garret^  or  a  bam,  or  a  cave,  or  a  glen  in  the 
wilderness,  or  a  glade  in  the  depth  of  the  forest ; 
enough  that  they  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
their  enemies. '  There  was  One,  meet  where  they 
might,  who  was  ever  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and 
their  prayers,  whether  oflered  in  the  city-closet  or 
in  the '  desert-cave,  were  heard  on  high,  and  re- 
turned in  blessings  which  evoked  praises  and  thanks- 
^vings  to  Him  who  seeth  in  secret  When  they 
met  in  cities  such  as  Paris  they  took  care  that  the 
house  had  several  doors,  so  that  th^ir  assembling 
might  attract  no  notice  ;  and  on  these  occasions 
they  usually  came  provided  with  dice  and  cards  to 
throw  upon  the  table  in  the  room  of  their  Bibles 
and  psalm-books,  should  their  meeting  be  broken 
in  upon.  Occasionally,  at  long  intervals,  they 
were  favoured  with  the  visit  of  a  pastor,  who  told 
them  how  their  brethren  did  in  other  places,  ex- 
horted them  to  steadfiistness,  dispensed  to  them 
the  Supper,  and  after  prolonged  communion  they 
took  a  most  aflectionate  and  solemn  adieu  of  each 
other,  as  "  men  appointed  unto  death,"  who  might 
never  meet  again  on  earth.  The  lives  of  these 
disciples  were    singularly  lovely.      Even    their 
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enemies  could  not  withhold  the  tribute  of  their 
adniiration  at  the  modest  apparel  of  their  women 
and  the  manly,  upright  bearing  of  the  men,  and 
the  care  with  which  they  kept  themselves  un- 
stained by  the  vices  of  the  age.  But  all  the 
while  the  flames  of  persecution  were  blazing  in 
the  great  cities.  Whether  Francis  I.  ever  read  the 
noble  appeal,  expressing  the  ciy  of  a  suffering 
Church,  which  Calvin,  as  we  have  seen,  had  just 
made  to  him,  we  know  not  It  is  probable  that 
he  did.  But  how  could  a  monarch,  sinking  deeper 
every  day  in  profligacy  and  bigotry,  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  its  style,  the  force  of  its  arguments, 
or  the  nobility  of  its  sentiments  %  Certain  it  is 
that  Francis  went  on  persecuting  as  before.  But 
if  the  '^  Bush  "  burned,  a  secret  dew  fell  upon  it 
from  the  skies,  and  as  the  consequence  it  continued 
to  flourish  even  in  the  midst  of  the  fires.  For 
every  disciple  whose  blood  the  soil  of  France 
opened  its  mouth  to  receive,  there  stood  up  quite 
a  number  of  converts;  so  that  the  ranks  of  French 
Christians  were  recruited  by  conversion  faster 
than  the  sword  could  thin  them.  We  love  to 
linger  over  these  times.  Though  not  the  noblest, 
they  were  the  fairest  days  of  French  Protestantism, 
We  say  the  fairest^  not  the  noblat;  for  there  is 
one  glory  of  the  Christian  who  walks  with  Qod 
in  private  life,  and  seals  his  profession  with  his 
blood ;  and  another  glory  of  the  Christian  who, 
amid  the  strife  of  factions  and  senates,  and  amid 
the  rude  conflicts  of  the  battle-field,  walks  with 
Qod  and  serves  his  church  and  country. 

We  come  now  to  another  important  epoch,  in 
French  Protestantism*  It  was  thirty  years  after 
the  Reformation  entered  France  till  it  moulded 
for  itself  a  regular  Church,  organization.  As  we 
have  just  said,  there  were  no  congregations,  in  oui 
sense  of  the  term,  all  that  while.  Little  com- 
panies of  believers  there  were,  scattered  over  the 
country,  but  they  were  cared  for  and  fed  (mly  by 
the  Great  Shepherd,  who  made  them  lie  down  in 
the  green  pastures  of  his  Word,  and  by  the  still 
waters  of  his  Spirit  This  waa  an  incomplete  and 
defective  condition.  Christ's  kingdom  possesses 
'* order  and  government''  as  well  as  subjects,  and 
the  former  has  been  ordained  for  the  edification 
and  defence  of  the  latter. 

In  progress  of  time  tbe  want  began  to  be  felt ; 
and  in  the  year  1555  an  attempt  was  made  to 


give  to  the  French  Church  a  stable  authority  and 
a  recognized  disciplina  In  that  year,  M.  de  U 
Ferri^re,  the  gentleman  in  whose  house  the  assem- 
blies of  the  faithful  in  Paris  were  held,  proposed 
that  they  should  choose  a  pastor.  There  wu 
some  unwillingness  at  first,  but  it  was  soon  over- 
come, and  the  assembly  elected  a  minister,  elders, 
and  deacons.  The  example  set  in  the  capital 
was  followed  in  other  towna  All  the  commumties 
of  the  Reformed,  and  especially  the  two  which 
owed  their  evangelization  to  Calvin — Poitiers  and 
Bourges — elected  a  consistory  or  staff  of  office- 
bearers^in  whose  hands  the  government  was  lodged 
Thus  the  individual  congregation  eazne  into  exist- 
ence. But  the  Church  of  Qod  needs  a  wider  unioD 
and  a  more  centralized  authority. 

Scattered  over  the  wide  space  that  divides  the 
Seine  from  the  Rhone  and  the  Qatonne,  the  Re- 
formed congregations  were  very  much  iadated  and 
apart  But  they  had  duties,  interests,  and  dangers 
in  common,  and  they  felt  that  they  needed  a  more 
comprehensive  union  than  a  mere  congregational 
one.  Th^  did  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  individual  congregations,  or  fetter 
their  free  action  in  the  least,  but  they  aimed  at  an 
organization  which  should  yet  bring  into  play  the 
united  wisdom  and  united  strength  of  the  whole 
body,  and  make  it  available  for  its  government  and 
defence.  The  nature  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  the  constitution  of  society,  civil  and  re- 
ligiouSy  warranted,  nay,  demanded  each  an  organ- 
ization. Accordingly  in  1558  came  the  resdution 
to  invite  deputies  from  all  the  congregations  to 
meet  in  Paris  and  settle  the  autonomy  of  the 
French  Church.  Paris  was  selected  as  the  place 
of  meeting,  not  because  any  preeminence  or 
dignity  was  supposed  to  belong,  as  Theodore  Beza 
remarks,  to  the  Church  of  the  capital,  but  simply 
because  in  no  other  city  of  France  could  so  many 
ministers  and  eMers  convene  and  attract  so  Mttle 
attention.  The  deputy  of  the  smallest  congr^- 
tion  stood  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  deputy  of 
the  metropolitan  church. 

Only  eleven  congregations  obeyed  the  summons. 
Not  that  they  were  indiffermt  to  the  object,  hat 
because  the  perils  to  be  faced  were  great  Tbe 
gibbet  was  standing  in  the  public  places ;  penal 
laws  were  suspended  above  the  heads  of  the  R^- 
formed ;  and  should  their  assembling  be  known,  <^ 
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their  place  of  meeting  discovered,  the  whole  body 
of  deputies  would,  without  fail,  have  been  led  to 
the  scaffold.  And  so  when  the  day  came  only 
eleven  deputies  appeared  The  Synod  met  on  the 
2dth  May  1559 ;  and  it  was  presided  over  by 
Pastor  Francois  Morel,  Sieur  of  Collonges. 

There  Is  a  moral  sublimity  in  this  meeting  which 
commands  our  homage.  The  enemy  were  on  the 
track  of  these  men.  The  stake  stood  ready  for 
thenk  But  they  were  called  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  the  House  of  God  in  their  native  land, 
and  they  felt  that  they  must  do  the  w(^k  altbough 
the  first  stones  should  be  cemented  with  their 
blood*  They  had  no  guards  save  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty;  but  with  a  calm  dignity  and  a 
serene  power  they  proceeded  to  their  task,  de- 
liberately arranging  all  matters  i^pertaining  to 
the  doctrine,  the  constitution,  and  the  government 
of  the  French  Beformed  Church.  This  work 
much  concerned  the  welfare  of  France  both  then 
and  in  ages  to  come,  and  in  settling  the  fashion 
and  order  of  the  house  they  were  called  to  rear 
they  had  respect  to  the  pattern  shown  them  in 
the  Mount  of  Revelation. 

Let  us  sketch  briefly  the  constitution  of  the 
French  Reformed  Church  as  settled  at  its  first 
National  Sjmod.  First  came  the  congregation, 
with  its  minister,  elders,  and  deacons — the  Con- 
sistory, as  it  was  termed.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  whole.  The  elders  and  deacons  were 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  congregation  :  the 
pastor  was  nominated  by  the  Provineial  Synod, 
but  could  not  be  ordained  except  the  congrega- 
tion expressed  its  consent,  after  opportunity  being 
given  of  testing  his  gifts  and  special  fitness  for 
their  edification. 

Next  came  the  second  grade,  the  Colloquy  or 
Presbyteiy.  The  Colloquy  was  made  up  of  all  the 
congr^tions  of  a  certain  district ;  each  congre- 
i^ation  being  represented  in  it  by  one  pastor  and 
one  elder.  The  Colloquy  must  meet  not  less  than 
ti^oe  a  year. 

The  third  grade  was  the  Provincial  Synod.  It 
comprehended  all  the  colloquies  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict, and  was  composed  of  one  pastor  and  one 
elder  from  each  congregation  of  the  province  over 
wliich  it  exercised  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  Pro- 
vincial Synods  met  at  least  once  a  year,  and  gave 
Judgment  in  all  cases  of  appeal  from  the  court 


below,  and  generally  in  all  affairs  deemed  of  too 
great  weight  to  be  determined  by  the  Colloquy. 

Finally,  at  the  head  of  this  organization  was  the 
National  Synod.  It  was  composed  of  two  pastors 
and  two  elders  from  each  of  the  Provincial  Synods 
of  France.  It  was  the  court  of  highest  judicature  : 
it  determined  all  great  causes  and  heard  all  appeals, 
and  to  its  authority  all  were  subject  It  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  pastor  chosen  by  the  members. 
His  preeminence  was  entirely  official,  and  was 
at  an  end  when  the  Synod  rose. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  It  was  out  and  out  Presby- 
terian. It  was,  in  fact,  our  own  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astical platform,  planned,  however,  before  ours 
existed— the  Consistoiy  answering  to  our  Kirk- 
Session,  the  Colloquy  to  our  Presbytery,  the 
Provindid  Synod  to  our  Synod,  and  the  National 
Synod  to  our  General  Assembly.  We  trace  the 
masterly  hand  of  Calvin  in  this  arrangement. 
Not  that  the  first  builders  of  the  French  Church 
were  content  to  work  simply  as  Calvin  directed — 
their  eyes  were  upon  the  Master-builder ;  they 
knew  the  plan  was  not  Calvin's  but  Christ's  ; 
that  its  principles  were  contained  in  the  Bible  ; 
and  that  in  carrying  it  out  they  did  well  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  marvellous  constructive  genius 
with  which  Qod  had  endowed  Calvin  for  the  good 
of  his  Church. 

There  is  a  grand  programme  of  Presbyterian 
Church  government  sketched  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment It  is  brief,  but  most  comprehensive,  and 
is  as  follows  :  *^  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren."  This  determines  two 
grand  principles :  first,  that  the  Church  has  a  go- 
vernment— ^'  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ ; " 
and,  second,  that  a  perfect  liberty  and  equality 
ought  to  reign  among  all  the  members — "  All  ye 
are  brethren."  Between  these  two  poles — the 
headship  of  Christ  and  the  brotherhood  of  be- 
lievers— ^must  every  sound  scheme  of  church 
government  lie.  Let  us  see  how  many  things 
this  great  fundamental  principle  determines.  It 
shuts  out  absolutely  all  authority  and  rule  except 
Christ's — "  One  is  your  master."  It  shuts  out  ab- 
solutely all  law,  statute,  and  decree  but  Christ's 
as  contamed  in  the  Bible — "  One  is  your  master, 
even  CkruA.'*  It  shuts  out  all  rulers  and  office- 
bearers but  those  whom  Christ  has  appointed,  and 
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it  secures  that  the  rule  which  they  exercise  is  not 
their  own  but  Christ's.  They  cannot  make  laws; 
they  can  only  administer  those  Christ  has  made. 
It  further  determines  that  those  called  to  office  in 
the  Church  form  no  privileged  caste  and  have  no 
inherent  superiority  over  others  "-"AH  ye  are 
brethren."  Their  government  is  not  lordly  but 
ministerial.  It  determines,  further,  that  the  call 
of  Christ  and  the  consent  of  the  people  shall  meet 
in  the  case  of  all  who  exercise  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Christ  calls  them  by  clothing  them  with 
gifts,  and  the  people  consent  by  choosing  them  to 
exercise  those  gifts  among  them.  For  while  on 
the  divine  side  the  power  they  exercise  is  Christ's, 
on  the  human  side  it  is  the  Church's,  being  simply 
the  offices  and  powers  with  which  Christ  has  en- 
dowed the  Church  for  her  good  ;  and  so  it  follows 
that  no  one  man  is  entitled  to  perform  any  act  of 
authority  or  government  whatever  in  the  Church ; 
all  such  acts  must  be  done  by  the  constituted  body 
of  rulers  to  whom  Christ  on  the  one  side  and  the 
people  on  the  other  have  delegated  the  power. 
"  One  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren." 

These  two  grand  elements,  authority  and 
equality,  were  finely  developed  in  the  oi^ganization 
of  the  French  Church  as  settled  by  its  first  Synod. 
The  broad  basis  on  which  the  scheme  rested  was 
the  Christian  brotherhood;  the  apex  in  which  it  cul- 
minated was  Christ  the  one  king ;  and  its  outcome 
was  liberty.  It  was  a  marvellous  creation  for  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  it  we  see  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal representation — in  other  words,  of  consti- 
tutional government — realized,  and  set  aworking 
in  the  Church,  a  full  hundred  years  before  it  had 
been  adopted  by  the  State.  Subsequent  Synods 
have  added  nothing  of  moment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  French  Heformed  Church. 

If  the  government  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
France  was  Presbyterian,  not  less  was  the  doc- 
trine of  its  standards  Calvinism.  The  articles 
agreed  upon,  forty  in  number,  included,  among 
other  truths,  tlie  following: — The  Bible  the 
supreme  and  only  rule;  the  Trinity;  Q-ods 
eternal  ordination  of  all  things ;  the  fall,  and 
original  sin ;  the  election  of  some  to  everlasting 
life ;  a  free  redemption  by  Christ,  very  God  and 
very  man ;  the  call  of  sovereign  and  omnipotent 
grace;  justification  by  faith  alone;  renewal  by 


the  Spirit ;  the  divine  institution  of  the  ministry; 
two  sacraments  only,  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper;  Christ's  headship,  and  exclusive  right 
to  rule  in  his  Church.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Beformed  Church  of 
FranccL 

There  are  several  things  worthy  of  remaik 
here.     First,  this  was  the  doing  of  the  Church 
hersel£     It  was  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
divine  life  in  the  hearts  of  believing  men,  draw- 
ing them  together,  and  moulding  them  into  an 
organized    Church    under    Christ    their   Head. 
The  work  was  far  enough   from  bdng  either 
suggested  or  fostered  by  the  State.     As  the 
temple  rose  of  old,  so  did  the  Beformed  Church 
of  France,  in  silence.    If  the  sound  of  State 
edicts  was   heard,   it  was  not  to   protect  her 
assemblies,  or  impart  authority  to  her  decisions, 
but  to  plant  stakes  for  her  member&     Second, 
the  hannony  in  point  of  doctrine  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  other  Churches  of  the 
Reformation   is   very  remarkable.      How  came 
this  %     The  answer  is  easy.     All  the  Heformed 
Churches  drew  their  Confession  of  Faith  from 
the  same  source, — ^the  Word  of  Qod.     Yerily,  we 
need  no  infallible  human  authority  to  guard  ns 
against  a  diversity  of  doctrines,  or  a  variety  of 
interpretations^     The  honest  study  of  the  Bible, 
with  prayer  to  the  Spirit,  always  leads  to  unan- 
imity of  sentiment  in  divine  things.     Of  this  the 
harmony  of   the  Reformed  Confessions   is  an 
^iduring  monument.     It  is  only  when  men  begin 
to  speculate,  and  leave  the  Word  of  God,  that 
they  stray  into  error  and  divide  into  sects. 

It  is  interesting,  further,  to  mark  the  equal 
progression  of  the  Reformation  in  France  and  in 
Scotland.  The  first  Synod  of  the  French  Chorcli 
was  held  in  Paris,  1559 ;  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Scotch  Church  was  held  in 
Edinburgh  the  year  after,  1560.  The  French 
National  Synod  consisted  of  eleven,  the  fiist 
Scotch  Assembly  of  twelve,  ministers,  to  which, 
however,  are  to  be  added  a  few  lay  deputies. 
The  Confession  framed  by  the  French  Synod 
consists  of  forty  articles;  that  of  the  English 
Church  of  thirty-nine ;  and  that  of  the  Scotch 
Church  of  thirty-three.  These  coincidences 
between  the  two  Churches,  in  time  and  in  other 
matters,    have    their    interest;    but    the   more 
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interesting  fact  is  their  agreement,  already 
pointed  out,  in  the  two  grand  substantials  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  government. 
Would  that  the  career  of  the  Church  in  France 
had  more  nearly  coincided  with  that  of  her  sister 
in  Scotland  !  Both  have  suffered  persecution ;  but 
we  may  say,  comparatively,  that  the  one  has 
trodden  a  path  watered  with  her  tears,  the  other, 
a  path  watered  with  her  blood. 

The  times  subsequent  to  the  holding  of  this 
assembly  were  times  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  France.  God's  Spirit  was 
largely  shed  down  ;  the  pastors  were  multiplied  ; 
the  congregations  waxed  powerful,  their  knowledge 
and  piety  keeping  pace  with  their  numbers.  The 
following  picture  of  the  French  Church  at  this  era 
is  from  Quick  :  "  The  holy  word  of  Gk)d  is  duly, 
truly  and  powerfully  preached  in  churches  and 
fields,  in  ships  and  houses,  in  vaults  and  cellars, 
in  all  places  where  the  gospel  ministers  can  have 
admission  and  conveniency,  and  with  singular 
success.  Multitudes  are  convinced  and  converted, 
established  and  edified.  Christ  rideth  out  upon 
the  white  horse  of  the  ministry,  with  the  sword 
and  the  bow  of  the  gospel  preached,  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  His  enemies  fall  under  him, 
and  submit  themselves  unto  him.  Oh  1  the  un- 
paralled  success  of  the  plain  and  zealous  sermons 
of  the  first  reformers  !  Multitudes  fiock  in  like 
doves  into  the  windows  of  God's  ark.  As  in- 
numerable drops  of  dew  fall  from  the  womb  of 
the  morning,  so  hath  the  Lord  Christ  the  dew  of 
his  youth.  The  Popish  churches  are  drained,  the 
Protestant  temples  are  filled.  The  priests  com- 
plain that  their  altars  are  neglected ;  their  masses 
are  now  indeed  solitary.  Dagon  cannot  stand 
before  God's  ark.  Children  and  persons  of  riper 
years  are  catechised  in  the  rudiments  and 
principles  of  Christian  reli^on,  and  can  give  a 
comfortable  account  of  their  faith,  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  them.  By  this  ordinance  do 
their  pious  pastors  prepare  them  for  communion 
with  the  Lord  at  his  holy  table." 

The  Church  of  France  continued  to  flourish  till 
1571  ;  in  that  year  she  attained  her  palmiest 
state.  In  1571  was  holden  the  Synod  of 
Eochelle,  over  which  the  celebrated  Theodore 
Beza  presided  as  moderator.  The  sittings  were 
attended  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  several  princes 


of  the  blood,  and  a  great  number  of  barons, 
gentlemen,  and  burgesses.  Nearly  half  the 
population  of  France  were  now  Protestant,  and 
had  Paris  and  the  court  gone  over  to  the  cause 
its  triumph  would  have  been  complete.  As  it 
was,  the  growth  of  the  French  Church  was 
wonderful  The  number  of  congregations  was 
now  2 1 50.  The  membership  of  many  of  these  con- 
gregations amounted  to  thousands.  The  church 
of  Orleans  was  served  by  five  pastors,  and  had  7000 
on  its  communion-rolL  In  some  there  were  not 
fewer  than  10,000  members  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  pastors.  The  court  and  the  capital 
were  still  hostile.  In  1572 — the  year  succeeding 
the  Eophelle  Synod — came  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre.  That  left  little  but  ruins  where  the 
fair  and  flourishing  Church  of  Fiance  had  stood. 
It  took  a  century  to  recover  from  the  blow,  if  it 
has  recovered  to  this  day;  and  then  came 
another  stroke,  almost  as  terrible  as  the  former, 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  under  Louis 
XIY.,  when  the  dragoons,  jailers,  and  execu- 
tioners of  a  priest-ridden  voluptuary  were  let 
loose  to  root  out  the  Protestant  Church  of  France. 
Again  came  scaffolds  swimming  in  blood,  and 
again  came  hundreds  of  thousands,  fleeing  from 
their  homes,  and  in  nakedness  and  hunger  crowd- 
ing the  frontier.  These  scenes  went  on,  with 
more  or  less  intensity,  till  1789,  when  the 
Bevolution  came,  and  took  from  court  and  priest- 
hood the  power  of  persecuting. 

It  can  never  be  too  frequently  nor  too  emphati- 
cally proclaimed  that  the  true  explanation  of  the 
state  of  modern  France  is  that  persecution  paved 
the  way  for  revolution.  By  repeated  massacres, 
executions,  and  banishments,  the  country  was 
drained  of  its  intelligence,  its  arts,  its  industry, 
its  political  order,  and  its  morality.  Thus  the 
door  was  opened  for  the  entrance,  first,  of  the 
atheism  of  Voltaire,  and,  second,  for  the  anarchy 
of  the  Revolution,  "  This  truth,"  as  the  late  Dr. 
M'Crie  said,  "on  account  of  the  important  ad- 
monitions it  conveys  to  the  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations,  deserves  not  merely  to  be 
recorded  with  pen  and  ink,  but  to  be  graven 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  the  point  of  a  diamond, 
on  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass."  That 
monument  is  France  herself,  and  the  graving 
pen  is  the  finger  of  Providence. 
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ERSEGUTION  bant  forth  with  increued 
violence  in  February  1849.  Great  num- 
bers of  all  ranks  were  arrested.  Fear- 
less yet  meek  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Chiistians,  when,  before  their  judges,  they  refused  the 
oath  which  recognized  the  idols  and  imprecated  curses 
on  all  who  violated  it,  and  bore  noble  testimony  to  the 
one  true  Qod,  and  to  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  From 
nobles  and  slaves,  man  and  woman,  came  the  same  clear 
witness — "  I  shall  not  pray  to  stone  and  wood.  Steps 
are  made  with  stone,  and  houses  are  built  with  wood, 
and  the  idols  are  only  cuttings  of  wood.  Why 
ahoold  I  worship  them  ?  I  believe  in  God,  who  alone 
can  do  all  things  for  me,  and  I  wish  to  obey  whatever 
he  commands  me ;  I  put  my  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  aJl  that  believe  on  him."  A 
vast  assembly  gathered  on  the  day  following  the  trials, 
when,  amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  preachers,  teach- 
ors.  Scripture-readers,  and  worshippers  of  the  true  God, 
were  conducted  by  the  soldiery  down  into  the  plain  to 
hear  sentence  pronounced.  Most  impressive  of  all  was 
that  part  of  the  procession  which  consisted  of  those 
doomed  to  death.  They  were  wrapped  in  torn  and 
soiled  matting  in  token  of  their  degradation,  bound  to- 
gether to  poles,  and  pieces  of  filthy  rags  were  forced 
into  their  mouths  to  prevent  them  from  speaking  of 
€brist.  Onward  they  marched  in  solemn  silence — 
nobles,  civilians,  and  slaves— a  glorious  company  of 
martyrs.  Gathered  on  the  wide  plain,  sentence  was 
-delivered.  About  two  thousand  were  condemned  to 
lesser  though  severe  punishments^fines,  deprivation  of 
rank  and  office,  public  flogging,  and  perpetual  bondage. 
Prince  Ramonja  was  a  heavy  sufferer  in  rank  and 
substance.  But  a  higher  honour  was  reserved  for  those 
€ighteen  in  chains.  Four  of  them  were  nobles,  and 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive,  and  their  wives 
and  children  reduced  to  slavery.  They  were  at  once 
carried  from  the  plain  to  the  highest  part  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  stands,  and  as  they  went  they  sang  for 
joy  of  heart.  Fastened  to  the  stake,  and  with  the 
flames  rising  around  them,  they  still  prayed  and  sang 
praise.  Thrice  did  heavy  rain  quench  the  fire  and 
prolong  then:  agonies ;  but  they  fainted  not  A  triple 
rainbow,  emblem  of  God's  covenant  faithfulness,  spanned 
heaven's  high  arch  as  their  triumphant  spirits  entered 
into  rest  A  spectator  records :  "  They  prayed  as  long 
as  they  had  any  life.  Then  they  died;  but  softly, 
geuUy.  Indeed,  gentle  was  the  going  forth  of  their  life, 
and  astonished  were  all  the  people  around  that  beheld 
the  burning  of  them  there."  For  the  other  fourteen 
anotBer  death  was  reserved.  They  were  conducted  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  precipice  on  the  edge  of  the  western 


crest  ef  the  hill-— the  Tarpeian  rock  of  Madagascar,  now 
crowned  with  a  noble  memorial  choich.  They  were 
taken,  one  by  one,  and  pushed,  rolled,  or  kicked  over  the 
curving  slope,  whence  they  fell  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  a 
projecting  ledge,  and,  bounding  from  it,  they  fell  one 
hundred  feet  down  among  the  jagged  rocks.  One 
young  woman  was  spared.  The  mangled  bodies  were 
then  dragged  to  the  place  where  the  nobles  were  bomeJ, 
and  the  whole  consumed  on  one  vast  pile.  Thus  closed 
a  day  ever  memorable  and  glorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
Malagasy  Church. 

From  about  this  period  till  1857,  the  Christens, 
though  still  proscribed  and  subject  to  frequent  annoj- 
anoes,  enjoyed  a  measi^  of  repose.  The  queen's  soq 
still  continued  to  manifest  some  interest  in  them ;  be 
sometimes  had  them  in  the  palace  to  read  and  pmr 
with  him,  and  they  were  fain  to  indulge  hopes  regard- 
ing him  which  were  never  realized.  Between  1853  anl 
1856,  Mr.  Ellis  paid  three  visits  to  Madagltscar;  only  on 
the  last  occasion  was  he  able  to  reach  the  capital  Of 
these  an  interesting  account  was  published  soon  after 
lie  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  in  secret  with  iht 
native  Christians,  and  learned  much  regarding  their 
condition  and  wants.  The  simple  organization  main- 
tained among  them  for  the  observance  of  the  ordinance^ 
and  reception  of  converts,  and  the  touching  narratire  t  f 
long  and  patient  suffering,  he  gathered  from  their  otii 
lips.  With  deep  emotion  he  looked  upon  the  scenes  U 
the  martyrs'  deaths,  especially  that  fiital  rock  fro:-' 
which  so  many  of  them  were  hurled.  Littie  indeel 
could  he  do  for  them ;  but  his  presence,  sympathy,  ani 
counsel  were  precious,  and  dear  beyond  all  price  weiv 
the  few  books  which  he  managed  to  convey  to  theic 
Little  did  he  anticipato  that  within  a  year  after  his  de- 
parture this  long-tried  Churoh  would  again  be  in  t!ie 
fierce  furnace.  The  occasion  of  this  final  outbreak  was  tlie 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  dethronement  of  ih- 
queen  and  the  accession  of  her  son.  It  was  fostered,  if 
not  originated,  by  some  French  residents,  who  bid 
obtained  an  unhappy  influence  over  the  young  prince. 
The  charge  of  sedition  had  often  been  brought  ^:aios: 
the  Christians,  and  it  served  on  this  occasion  also,  thoogh 
they  had  no  share  in  the  plot  The  French  were 
summarily  dismissed,  and  the  helpless  Christians  doomed 
to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  royal  anger.  The 
soldiers  were  sent  to  scour  the  country  and  faring  in  the 
victims.  More  than  two  hundred  suffered.  Some,  and 
these  the  highest  in  rank,  the  most  distinguished  for 
piety,  devotedness,  and  usefulness,  were  stoned  to  death. 
Eight  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poison- ordeal;  aboat 
sixty  were  chained  together  by  the  neck  and  banished  to 
a  distant  region,  where  one  half  died  a  lingering,  end 
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death,  and  many  were  reduced  to  irredeemable  elarery. 
In  thid  terrible  crieis  the  iriendship  of  the  princes  was 
inTaloable.  They  provided  places  of  shelter  and  means 
of  sobnstence  to  some,  and  uded  others  to  escape.  Of 
all  their  persecations  that  of  1857  was  most  keenly  felt  by 
this  afflicted  people ;  bat  in  the  goodness  of  Qod  it  was  the 
last  In  1661,  Queen  Ranavalona,  the  deroted  slave  of 
saperstition  and  relentless  persecutor  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Radama  II. ; 
and  with  her  decease  closed  the  martyr-age,  the  second 
epodi  in  the  history  of  the  Madagascar  mission. 

Ere  passing  on,  we  may  well  cast  a  glance  backward, 
and  mark  the  condition  of  this  Church  at  the  be^n- 
ning  and  the  dose  of  this  period,  that  we  may  admire 
the  wondrous  doings  of  the  Lord.    When  the  English 
missionaries  left  the  island,  the  Church  was  in  the  im- 
maturity of  early  childhood.     It  was   but  recently 
gathered;  knowledge  and  experience  were  imperfect 
It  seemed  to  the  heathen  power  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  task  to  crush  this  feeble  society,  and  extinguish 
the  very  name  of  Christian.    Little  did  the  adversaiy 
understand  the  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  and  the 
power  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  heart  of  his  people. 
Little  thought  they  of  the  source  of  the  Christian's 
strength,  or  the  unseen  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Directing  against  this  in&nt  Church  all  the  forces 
which  fanaticism  and  despotism  could  command,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  vain.    Faster  than  they  destroyed  the 
servants  of  Jesus  fresh  witnesses  arose.    In  crushing 
this  plant  of  heaven  they  diffused  its  fragrance  more 
widely.    Their  efforts  to  quench  this  heaven-kindled 
light  only  made  it  shine  more  brightly.   Not  only  by  the 
higher  faith  which  they  professed,  but  by  a  purer  life, 
individual  and  sodal,  were  the  Christians  distinguished 
from  the  heathen ;  and  this  practical  separation  from 
iniquity  impressed  many  with  a  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  gospel    For  tweoty-six  years  this  Church  was 
exposed  to  persecution;  it  was  cut  off  from  human 
sympathy  and  help;  no  missionary  went  out  and  in 
among  them :  yet  when  its  trials  closed  in  1861,  what 
was  its  condition  as  compared  with  1835  ?    When  the 
proclamation  of  the  queen  proscribed  Christianity,  its 
avowed  adherents  numbered  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand, and  the  communicants  two  hundred.    But  when 
the  old  queen  died,  so  marvellous  had  been  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  that  its  adherents  numbered  more  than  ton 
thousand,  and  the  communicants  twelve  hundred.   And 
during  the  interval,  be  it  remembered,  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  had  suffered  for  their  faith  in  Christ  in  different 
forms — death,  chains,  slavery,  fines,  and  degradation. 
This  was  the  blessed  fruit  of  persecution.    Here  was  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  enduring  vitality  and  power  of 
the  simple  Word  of  God,  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
well-known  saying,  whose  truth  some  doubt  because  the 
springing  of  the  seed  may  be  delayed,— The  blood  of  the 
martjTTs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.    God  was  the  stay 
and  defence  of  his  persecuted  saints ;  his  Word  was 
their  guide  and  comfort ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  they 


gladly  attested,  was  their  best  Teacher.  Wonderfully 
did  God  bring  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  to  nought,  and 
make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him.  The  feeble  child 
of  1835  stood  forth  in  1861  in  all  the  vigour  and  hope- 
fulness of  youth.  • 

The  third  period  of  the  history  of  the  Madagascar 
mission  extends  from  1861  to  1868,  and  includes  the 
reigns  of  Radama  II.  and  Rasoherina.  During  this 
time  Christianity  was  a  legally  tolerated  religion.  The 
interest  that  gathers  round  it  is  different,  both  in  kind 
and  intensity,  from  that  which  invests  the  preceding 
period  with  Ite  peculiar  attractions.  Among  the  first 
acts  of  the  new  king  was  the  proclamation  of  religious 
freedom ;  every  man  was  declared  to  be  at  liberty  to 
profess  Christianity  and  act  according  to  its  precepts, 
while  no  one  would  suffer  for  retaining  his  old  beliefe. 
The  sentences  of  banishment,  slavery,  and  imprisonment 
against  the  adherents  of  the  gospel  were  cancelled;  and 
the  return  of  the  captives  and  exiles,  worn  and  wasted 
as  many  of  them  were,  so  that  their  friends  could 
scarcely  recognize  them,  produced  the  deepest  interest 
among  the  Christian  population.  Wives,  children,  and 
relatives  rejoiced  to  receive  back  those  whom  they  had 
given  up  for  dead.  Tet  it  was  a  joy  not  unmixed  with 
sadness,  as  they  recalled  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
past,  and  the  touching  memories  of  those  loved  ones 
who  would  never  return.  Some,  indeed,  returned  only 
to  die  in  their  new  Christian  homes;  others  to  labour 
for  him  they  loved  so  welL  To  the  missionaries,  who 
soon  reentered  the  country,  it  was  unspeakable  joy  to 
mark  how  the  cause  had  grown  under  persecution,  and 
to  see  captives  and  exiles  return,  bringing  with  them 
the  living  evidences  of  their  zeal,  the  first-fraits  of 
distant  tribes  won  to  the  Saviour.  Realixing  the  change 
in  their  position,  how  deeply  could  the  emancipated 
Church  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  hymn  :— 


« 


When  Sion'a  bondage  Qod  turned  back,  as  men  that  dreamed 

were  we. 
Then  filled  with  langhter  was  our  mouth,  our  tongue  with 

melody: 
They  'mong  the  heathen  said.  The  Lord  great  things  for  them 

hath  wrought 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us,  whence  J07  to  us  is 

brought" 


The  arrival  of  additional  labourers  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  Christian  cause ;  and  now  that  all  external  hind- 
rances were  removed,  it  spread  rapidly  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  capital.  Large  congregations  were  formed, 
and  native  agents  carried  the  gospel  message  to  sur- 
rounding villages.  An  abundant  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  provided,  and  eagerly  bought  by  the  people. 
A  lively  interest  in  the  history  and  position  of  the  mis- 
sion was  awakened  in  England;  and  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Ellis,  sanctioned  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
to  erect  memorial  churches  on  the  spots  where  the 
martyrs  suffered,  was  responded  to  by  the  contribution 
of  the  magnificent  sum  of  £13,000.  The  king  readilv 
granted  the  sites,  and  the  people  heartily  entered  into 
the  work — masters  and  servants,  women  and  children, 
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took  part  therein.  But  what  of  the  king  himself  ?  In 
his  earher  years  he  had  greatly  befriended  the  Cbris* 
tians,  he  bad  manifested  some  interest  in  divine  things, 
and  hopes  were  awakened  respecting  him  destined  only 
to  be  blasted.  When  he  became  king  he  still  showed 
the  same  abhorrence  of  cnielty  and  bloodshed;  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  idols,  and  refused  to  present  olQferings  or  to 
permit  them  to  occupy  their  accustomed  place  at  his 
coronation.  But  he  was  not  a  Christian.  His  conduct 
in  the  government  was  marked  by  great  imprudence ;  his 
counsellors  were  too  often  men  ready  to  encourage  him 
in  the  sensual  indulgence  to  which  he  became  more  and 
more  addicted,  and  which  gradually  undermined  his 
constitution.  He  became  the  victim  of  superstitious 
fears,  awakened  by  pretended  messages  from  his  ances- 
tors, bearing  on  the  position  and  progress  of  Christianity. 
He  had  thrown  open  his  ports  to  free-trade,  and  the 
country  was  speedily  deluged  with  ardent  spirits,  to  the 
grievous  injury  of  the  people.  Discontent  spread 
rapidly ;  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  capital;  the  king 
was  assassinated,  and  his  queen  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  vacant  throne.  Rasoberina  was  a  wise  And  con- 
siderate sovereign.  At  her  accession,  the  first  elements 
of  constitutional  government  were  introduced  into  Mada- 
gascar, representatives  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people 
being  associated  with  her  in  the  weightier  matters  affect- 
lug  life  and  property.  She  was  not  a  Christian :  on  the 
contrary,  she  was  reckoned  the  head  of  the  heathen  party ; 
but  she  fully  guaranteed  all  their  privileges  to  the 
Christians.  And  when  she  declared  that  every  one  was 
at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscience, 
and  to  teach  his  religion  to  others  with  equal  freedom 
and  security,  it  was  felt  that  the  vital  energy  of  heathen- 
ism was  gone,  that  it  was  henceforth  more  a  name  than 
a  power  in  the  land.  To  the  Christians,  the  queen  showed 
much  personal  good-will ;  she  placed  her  adopted  chil- 
dren under  their  care,  and  restrained  the  more  violent 
adherents  of  her  party,  who  were  impatient  at  the  pro- 
gress of  the  gospel.  The  chief  cause  of  annoyance  dur- 
ing her  reign  was  that  the  diviners  appointed  many 
court  pageants  and  amusements  to  take  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  public  duties  were  often  assigned  to 
Christians  on  that  day  which  greatly  interfered  with  its 
due  observance.  All  the  queen's  movements  were  re- 
gulated by  the  diviners;  but  wherever  she  went,  arrange- 
ments were  made  that  her  Ciiristian  attendants  should 
have  opportunity  to  wait  on  their  religions  duties.  Faith- 
ful at  all  times  to  the  promise  she  had  given,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  her  Christian  subjects  should  be  ready  to 
tender  the  tokens  of  a  hearty  allegiance,  which  they  did 
in  a  vast  procession  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  on  Christ- 
mas-day 1864. 

Meantime  the  work  of  evangelization  proceeded  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  The  mission  staff  was  reinforced; 
the  churches  were  more  regularly  oi^nized  under  fixed 
pastors ;  steps  were  taken  for  training  a  native  ministry ; 
a  medical  mission  was  established,  and  proved  eminently 
successful;  and  rapid  progress  was  mad^  in  the  erection 


of  the  memorialchurches,  the  first  of  which  wasopenedfoi 
public  worship  in  1867.  The  utmost  attention  was  giren 
to  the  instroction  of  the  young,  and  schools  were  opened 
wherever  practicable.  In  1866  there  were  about  eighty  dtj 
and  village  congregations,  with  four  thousand  five  hundred 
communicants.  From  the  capital,  the  word  spread  &r  and 
wide  through  the  land.  Toung  men  trained  in  the  mission 
schools  were  sent  forth  to  evangelize  the  more  distant 
vilhiges.    Slaves  retnmiqg  to  the  Sakalava  countiy,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  years,  carried  to  their  native  borne 
the  precious  message  of  the  gospel,  and  found  ready 
listeners  to  the  truth  tliat  maketh  free.    A  new  treaty, 
securing  greater  privileges,  was  ratified  with  Great 
Britam.    Along  with  the  treaty  came  a  request  from 
our  noble  Queen  to  the  sovereign  of  Madagascar,  that 
the  Christians  should  no  more  be  subjected  topeiKCo- 
tion  fi>r  their  religion ;  to  which  request  Qaeen  Raso- 
berina cheerful^  and  promptly  responded.     It  vas 
becoming  more  manifest  to  all  tbat>  despite  the  per- 
sonal adherence  of  the  queen,  and  frequent  prooesaons 
in  honour  of  the  national  gods,  the  heathen  party  was 
gradually  losing  ground.    In  one  place,  the  keep^  of 
the  idols  were  among  the  most  attentive  hearers  of  tbe 
gospel  when  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  one  of  the  sacred 
cities  from  which  Christians  were  quite  excluded.   Ba- 
soherina  died  in  1868»  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
queen,  under  the  title  of  Banavalona  II. 

With  her  accession  begins  the  fourth  period  in  tbe 
history  of  this  most  interesting  mission.  Ten  years  ago 
Christianity  was  a  proscribed  religion;  five  years  ago  it 
was  tolerated  under  a  heathen  sovereign;  now  it  is  vir^ 
tually  triumphant  under  a  Christian  government  Ko- 
thing  could  show  more  distinctly  the  hold  which  tbe 
gospel  had  obtained  than  the  fact  that  a  queen,  known 
to  be  favourable,  if  not  an  actual  convert  to,  the  long- 
persecuted  religion  of  the  cross,  should  be  so  peaoefollj 
installed  in  sovereign  authority.  Opposition  was  threat- 
ened, but  it  had  no  direct  connection  with  either 
heathenism  or  Christianity,  adherents  of  the  latter 
being  found  among  those  unfavourable  to  the  accession 
of  the  present  ruler.  The  avowed  followers  of  Christ 
were  still  a  small  minority  of  the  people;  but  the  influence 
of  the  gospel  was  felt  where  it  was  not  acknowledged, 
and  faith  in  the  old  national  heathenism  was  undermined, 
even  where  the  profession  remained.  The  progress  made 
during  the  brief  period  that  has  since  elapsed  is  most 
remarkable.  Four  facts  may  be  specified  as  showing 
the  mighty  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  position 
and  influence  of  Christianity.  The  first  was  the  entire 
neglect  of  the  idols  at  the  coronation  of  the  new  queen. 
No  place  was  assigned  to  them  or  to  their  keepers ;  bat 
instead  thereof  there  was  the  Bible,  and  passages  from 
it  were  written  over  the  royal  canopy.  The  next  was 
the  baptism  of  the  queen  and  hec  prime-minister.  In 
this  service  native  pastors  alone  were  employed,  the 
whole  matter  having  been  arranged  without  consulting 
the  English  missionaries,  thereby  depriving  the  Popish 
priests  of  any  pretext  for  seeking  access  to  tbe  palace ; 
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for  tbey  insist  on  enjoying  every  privilege  granted  to  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  Another  fact,  more  recent  still, 
is  the  public  destniction  of  the  old  national  idols.  This 
event,  which  could  not  have  been  very  long  delayed, 
was  hastened  by  the  treasonable  language  of  the  keepers. 
Enraged  at  the  contempt  into  which  their  chaige  had 
fallen,  and  especially  at  being  overlooked  on  public 
occasions,  some  of  them  were  imprudent  enough  to  hint 
that  the  idols  had  medicine  that  kiUed.  This  being 
regarded  as  pointing  to  the  use  of  poison,  prompt 
measures  were  taken  by  the  government  Officers  were 
sent  to  the  sacred  cities,  by  whom  the  insignificant  ob- 
jects so  long  venerated  by  the  people  were  publicly 
burned.  Many  trembled  as  they  saw  the  once  dreaded 
things  crackling  in  the  flames;  but  the  speU  was  broken 
— ^the  gods  could  not  protect  themselves  from  ignominy 
and  destruction.  80  the  people  brought  their  charms 
and  burned  them;  and  chiefs  of  many  towns  and  vilUges, 
following  the  example  of  the  queen,  destroyed  their  old 
objects  of  worship.  And  so  the  Malagasy  government 
is  no  longer  heathen  either  in  name  or  fact.  It  has 
broken  finally,  as  we  hope,  with  the  past,  and  entered 
on  a  career  which,  under  a  wise  government  and  the 
benign  influence  of  the  gospel,  shall  issue  in  the  rapid 
progress  and  true  prosperity  of  the  people.  Another 
interesting  fact  is,  the  formation  of  a  Home  Missionary 
Society,  under  the  patronage  of  the  queen,  and  composed 
of  all  the  congregations  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Its 
object  is  to -send  forth  and  maintain  well-qualiped 
evangelists  in  those  parts  of  the  coimtry  that  are  yet  iu 
darkness.  It  is  supported  by  money  gifted  by  the  queen, 
increased  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  Cluristian  com- 
munity. This  is  certainly  a  mark  of  zeal  and  vitality. 
Nothing  can  show  more  dearly  the  deep  interest  which 
the  queen  takes  in  this  enterprise  than  the  letter  she 
addressed  to  the  preachers  when  entering  on  their  work. 
She  earnestly  counsels  them  to  preach  the  Word  of  Qod 
only^  to  seek  the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  warns 
them  against  leading  the  people  astray,  and  affectionately 
commends  them  to  God.  As  may  easily  be  conceived, 
all  this  baa  given  great  prominence  to  Christianity. 
Towns  and  villages  where  the  idols  have  been  destroyed 
have  sent  to  the  missionaries,  saying,  "  Kow  we  have 
bnmed  our  idols,  you  must  send  men  to  teach  us  the 
tmth."  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  such  places  were 
reported  a  year  ago  to  be  waiting  for  Christian  instruc- 
tion. The  number  of  settled  congregations  grows  rapidly, 
and  laige  accessions  are  made  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  professedly  Christian  population  is  believed 
to  be  over  sixty  thousand  in  number.  The  leading  men 
in  the  government,  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  of  the  youth,  are  all  Christians. 
The  capital  is  rapidly  approaching  the  position  of  being 
a  Christian  city,  and  that  must  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  towards  the  evangelizing  of  the  ot^er  portions 
of  the  island. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  history  of  modem 
missions  to  be  compared  with  the  astonishing  progress 
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of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Madagascar ;  on  no  other  field 
has  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  so  gloriously  crowned 
the  labours  and  sufferings  of  his  faithful  servants.  Fifty 
years  ago  it  was  a  land  full  of  idols;  now  in  hundreds  of 
pUces  idolatry  is  altogether  renounced,  the  national 
idols  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  Christian  queen  reigns. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  was  no  written  language,  no  schools, 
thick  darkness  overspread  the  land ;  now  the  language 
has  been  reduced  to  writing,  schools  established,  educa- 
tion is  eagerly  sought  after,  and  the  sacred  Scriptures 
scattered  in  thousands  over  the  Und.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  island,  cruelty  and 
tyranny  reigned,  shivery  and  sorcery  combined  to  destroy 
the  people;  now  the  Christians  are  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands,  the  Sabbath  is  observed  as  a  day  of  sacred 
rest,  splendid  churohes  adorn  the  capital,  in  scores  of 
villages  are  sanctuaries  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
liberty  dvil  and  religious  is  guaranteed,  sorcery  is 
despised,  and  many  of  the  diviners  are  earnest  students 
of  the  sacred  oracles.  Fifty  years  ago  the  whole  people 
were  sunk  in  deepest  impurity,  flagrant  vice  brought  no 
blush  of  shame;  now  an  elevating  process  has  begun,  and 
society  is  being  leavened  with  the  principles  of  Christian 
morality.  Within  the  Christian  community  the  change 
in  this  respect  is,  of  course,  most  manifest  Even  there 
it  is  far  from  being  perfect;  for  it  takes  a  long  time,  and 
most  careful,  prudent,  persevering  effort,  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  ancient  customs,  to  throw  ojQf  habits  of 
speech,  thought,  and  action  which  have  become  heredi- 
tary, to  educate  the  heathen  intellect,  and  train  the 
blunted  moral  sense  up  to  the  standard  of  common 
Christian  morality.  Considering  the  former  condition 
of  the  people,  this  has  already  been  attained  in  no  small 
measure;  and  the  missionaries  are  giving  faithful  atten- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  are  earnestly 
labouring  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Churoh  fellowship. 
And  the  effiect  is  highly  beneficial  even  on  those  who 
have  not  renounced  their  heathenism :  unconsciously 
they  are  affected  by  the  indirect  influence  of  Christianity ; 
and  licentious  customs,  which  not  long  ago  were  all  but 
universal,  and  followed  without  compunction  or  shame, 
are  given  up  even  by  the  idolaters. 

Without  at  all  daiming,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the 
native  Christians  of  Madagascar  a  higher  position  in 
respect  of  scriptural  knowledge  and  consistent  morality 
than  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  in  a  people  just 
emeiged  out  of  heathen  darkness ;  without  concealing, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  their  history  discloses 
many  instances  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  excellence, 
developed  amid  terrible  trials,— there  are  features 
which  characterize  this  mission  Chureh  which  may  well 
shame  Christian  communities  more  highly  favoured. 
Of  what  Christian  Church  at  home  will  it  be  found 
true,  as  is  asserted  regarding  the  Christian  families  in 
Antananarivo,  that  in  all  of  them  fiimily-worship  is 
regularly  maintained  ?  How  rare  is  it  to  find  such 
intense  desire  for  scriptural  instruction,  such  diligence 
in  frequenting  the  house  of  God,  and  waiting  on  Bible 
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classes  both  for  old  «nd  yoang,  as  appears  at  pcesent 
among  the  Malagasy !  Moat  eneonraging  is  the  spirit 
of  self-hdp  evoked  among  them,  their  wtUingness  to  do 
what  they  can  for  themselves  m  the  iray  of  ereeting 
cbnrches  and  snstaining  a  gospel  ministiy.  The  ardent 
misdonaiy  spirit  by  which  l^ey  are  animated  is  a  most 
pleasiag  and  bopefol  fsatare-Hsach  trae  eenvert  feels 
himself  to  be  a  nusskmaiy,  bound  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  Master  that  has  called  him ;  and  ipe  have  already 
seen  Uiat  they  ate  uniting  their  energies  and  means  to 
send  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  distant 
provinces  still  lying  in  heathen  daricness.  Wonld  that 
we  had  more  of  family  religton,  more  earnest  tluisting 
for  the  word  of  life,  more  of  this  home-missionsiry  spirit 
in  the  Ofaurches  at  home !  How  soon  might  we  expect 
then  to  see  a  blessed  change  in  the  cities  and  rural 
districts  of  our  native  land ! 

The  prospects  of  this  most  interefltfng  mtssion  are  in 
the  meantime  bright  and  hopefU.  Btill  we  can  discern 
possible  sources  of  danger  and  toial  in  the  future.  Now 
that  the  government  is  Christian,  there  is  a  danger  lest 
the  people  should  rush  thoughtlessly  into  the  Christian 
Church,  without  genuine  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  or  spiritual  experience  of  its  power.  Accus- 
tomed, under  the  old  state  of  things,  to  efeow  great 
deference  to  their  rulers  in  religious  matters,  they  are 
naturally  prone  to  do  so  still.  Formalists  there  are,  no 
doubt,  already  within  the  Chuich ;  but  any  such  increase 
of  these,  as  in  the  circumstances  may  be  feared,  would  be 
a  great  calamity.  To  lessen  this  danger  as  much  as  pos- 
sible will  require  the  utmost  firmness,  vigilance,  and  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  Related  to  this  is 
another  danger,— that  of  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  carrying  on  of  Christian  work.  So  far 
there  has  been  nothing  seriously  to  complain  of  in  the 
official  acts  of  the  authorities ;  and  it  would  be  very  much 
to  be  deplored  if  the  tradi^ons  and  practices  of  heathen 
rule  should  be  carried  out  by  a  Christian  government, 
or  state  authority  trammel  the  free  development  of 
Christianity  among  the  people.  Again,  emissaries  of 
Popery  are  there ;  and  hence  arises  no  small  danger.  As 
yet,  though  permitted  to  live  and  work  in  their  own 
way,  they  have  very  little  influence,  and  have  achieved 
no  sucoess.  One  of  them  has  confessed  that  their  chief 
obstacle  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  possessed  by  the 
people^  a  singular  testimony  to  the  sueoess  of  the 
Protestant  mission,  and  implying  that  ignorance  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  sucoess  of  Romish  efforts. 
Yet  knowing  the  variety  of  instrumentality  which  they 
employ,  the  wily,  accommodating,  and  unscrupulous 
character  of  their  system  and  their  working,  their 
procedure  will  require  to  be  closely  watched.  Their 
aim,  doubtless,  will  be  to  obtain  influence  with  the 
authorities,  and  so  achieve  for  themselves  a  better 
position  with  the  pec^le.     Hitherto  the  government 


has  acted  irisdy  in  this  matter.    The  ride  of  ooDiaoD 
with  other  societies  may  slso  be  n^avded  as  a  pocsSile 
souorce  of  trouble.    The  work  has  been  abMMt  whoQy 
carried  on  by  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  but  its 
agents  wdcome  the  labooieis  sent  by  other  sodeties,  on 
the  raasonafale  and«Bta»li«g  thiit  ivlieie  tfaars  is 
abundance  of  room  Aey  select  a  fieldfor  ^em8fllTn,aDd 
do  not  interfere  with  the  agenctes  aheadyin  Kt^m^m. 
In  this  way  tfa^oodperate  peacefully  with  the  agents  of 
the  Sode^  of  Friends,  the  Baptkts,  and  the  Hor- 
wegian  Society.    The  chief  source  of  anziely  has  beeo 
the  doings  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Streovas 
efforts  were  made  by  this  body  to  have  aa  AngUcu 
bishop  stationed  «t  the  capital    Sndh  m  oovae,  beades 
being  at  variance  with  the  understanding  amng  the 
different  societies  not  totniveiM  eaeh  otheiVt  isUs  of 
labotofs,  was  eeitahi  to  fDwre  veryinjuiioos  toliie  chk 
of  Christ,  to  introduce  rival  sects,  to  pnveke  OQotro- 
versy,  and  distract  the  attention  of  both  teaehets  and 
people  from  ^e  great  work  of  ewmgelisatioa.    Happfij, 
(^is  danger  is  in  the  meantime  past :  the  hadiop-elect 
has  declined  the  appointment;  and  it  la  to  be  hoped 
that  notiiiug  of  this  nature  will  agaan  be  attempted 
The  field  is  large,  and  the  labouvers  few ;  there  is  ssple 
room  to  dwell  apart  and  be  more  usefoL 

We  look  back  over  these  fifty  yesrs  of  the  Chnrch 
history  of  Madagascar  with  emotiona  of  deepest  wonder 
and  liveliest  gratitude.  Manifestly  it  has  been  6od*s 
work,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his  •approval,  carried  for- 
ward by  him  in  spite  of  great  obstades  and  aoid 
heaviest  trials.  He  has  glorified  hia  own  great  name; 
he  has  shown  himself  to  be ''  wonderful  in  oonosd,  aad 
excellent  in  working.**  He  baa  given  freiii  illustnto 
of  the  nndiminished  power  and  vitality  of  hie  own  Word ; 
he  has  anew  confirmed  what  Scripture  has  taoght  ns, 
that  for  the  acoomplii^ment  of  his  dedared  poiposfr- 
the  regeneration  of  the  world,  and  its  subjeefcioe  to 
Messiah— no  miraculous  divine  manifortafion  is  needed 
-—the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  will  aeeompli«b  it 
Like  most  others,  the  Christian  Churdh  of  Madagisor 
has  been  cradled  midst  the  raging  storm ;  4t  has  psswd 
through  fieiy  trials,  and  come  forth  strong  and  poie. 
Other  trials  may  be  in  store  for  it  in  tiie  fotme  9bj 
the  same  Divine  Spirit,  whose  grace  and  power  have  so 
gloriously  shone  forth  in  the  past,  be  tttH  vonchsafed  to 
guide  in  prosperous  times,  and  sustain  in  di^s  of  dsrfc- 
ness  and  trouble,  And  make  this  Churdi,  now  risins  i^ 
its  strength,  an  honoured  tnstmment  in  advaneing  ^ 
cause  of  Christ !  Let  the  Churches  at  hone  sastsin  it 
with  ceaseless  prayers  and  continued  and  enkiged  aid: 
there  is  every  encouragement  Let  tius  island  be 
wholly  enlightened ;  and  who  can  tell  wfa^  xnflnenoe  it 
may  then  exert  for  good  on  the  neighlioiiring  coiitiMst 
of  Africa,  and  on  the  kindred  races  inhabitii^  ^  g^^ 
islands  oi  the  Indian  Archipelago !  x*  '• 
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CHIIIST  IS  BOBV  TO  DIE  FOR  US.'^' 

He  [the  Seed  of  the  woman]  shall  bndBe  th7  [the  seipenf  b]  head,  and  thou  ihalt  braise  His  heeL" — ^Osk.  ilL  15. 


HIS  promise  fastens  the  deadly  bite  of  the 
serpent  to  the  Saviour  of  sinsen.  His 
birtii  points  to  bis  death ;  his  coming  into 
the  woiid  points  to  his  gcnng  out  of  the 
world.  It  was  on  Golgotha  tliat  the  old  serpent  gave 
the  SsTionr  the  deadly  bite  in  his  heel,  which  went 
•quite  through  his  foot,  fssfeening  it  to  the  eross  with 
iron  nails.  The  promise  directs  us  from  the  manger  to 
the  cross,  from  Bethlehem  to  Qdgotha. 

The  deadly  serpent,  with  its  deadly  poison,  was  slain 
on  Odgotha.  The  suiferings  which  Jesus  endured  from 
his  birth  until  his  deat^  neither  killed  the  serpent  nor 
took  from  it  its  deadly  Tenonu  l%e  serpent  ganre  proofs 
of  its  existence  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  was  able  to 
pot  poisonous,  treacherous  thoughts  into  the  heart  of 
Judas  Is^ariot  \  it  could  so  mislead  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  that  they  ialsely  accused  the  Saviour.  The  ser- 
pent killed  Jesus ;  and  nothing  less  than  his  sufferings 
and  death  on  the  cross  could  destroy  the  serpenU 

The  promise  of  our  Saviour's  birth  directs  us  to  (hA- 
gotha.  We  have  at  the  manger  a  glance  of  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  by  his  death  on  the  cross  should  destroy 
hell,  sin,  the  devil,  and  aU  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
fall  of  man.  ^*  A  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  [Mary's] 
own  soul  also"  (Luke  iL  35).  Simeon  beheld  in  the 
temple  the  frdfilled  promise  of  the  Saviour  for  sinners. 
He  took  Jesus  into  his  arms ;  but  in  spite  of  the  joy 
that  he  felt  at  the  Savioui's  birth,  he  could  not  be  silent 
concerning  the  sword  which  should  pierce  the  soul  of 
Mary.  The  sword  entered  Mary's  soul  when  the  Saviour, 
having  been  numbered  among  transgressors,  died  a  trans- 
gressor's death. 

Forty  days  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Simeon  directs  us 
to  the  spot  to  which  the  first  promise  points.  He  directs 
us  to  Golgotha.  Joy  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  word 
of  pain  concerning  his  death,  were  for  Simeon  inseparably 
connected  in  Christ  Golgotha  is  the  spot  to  which  Beth- 
lehem brin^  its  offering.  The  accursed  wood  of  the 
^CToas  stands  at  the  manger  as  a  way-mark  for  the  life  of 
Jesus.    Simeon  says:  Christ  is  bom  to  die  for  us. 

''  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  re- 
deem them  which  were  under  the  law"  (Gal.  iv.  4, 5). 
'^  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  ol  the  law, 
being  made  a  curae  for  us"  (Gal.  ill  13).  Qurist  was 
made  a  curse  for  us  on  the  accursed  tree. 


*  From  "  The  Footsteps  of  Christ ;"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  A.  CaspetB,  ^jr  A.  £.  Bodham.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.    1871. 

A  very  interesting  and  instmctive  book.    Its  style  is  qnalnt 

.and  antithetic:  it  abounds  in  bright  thonghts,  piesesits  striking 

-v^evs  of  Scripture  facts  and  doctrines,  and  is  altogether  eminently 

fitted  to  refresh  and  edify  belierers.    We  present  the  first  chapter 

•to  our  readers  as  a  specimen. 


*^  The  Son  of  maa  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  gwe  kU  life  a  ransom  for  many" 
(Matt.  zx.  2S).  Our  Lord's  w<»d8  confirm  those  both  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  Simeon,  and  th^  confirm  likewise  the 
fint  promisa  Jesus  came  into  the  world  with  the  in- 
tention of  giving  his  Qod-incamate  life  as  a  ransom  for 
us ;  and  the  constant  aim  of  that  life,'  which  he  willed 
to  give  unto  death  for  our  sake,  was  to  serve  us.  Christ 
confirmed  the  word,  that  he  was  bom  to  die  for  us. 

What  the  Saviour  taught  his  disciples  concerning  the 
purpose  of  his  birth  has  been  imparted  by  them  to 
o^ers. 

Barnabas  says  in  his  epistle :  ''  Since,  therefore,  he 
was  about  to  be  manifested  and  to  suffer  in  the  flesh, 
lus  sufiering  was  revealed  beforehand."  Again :  ''  The 
Son  of  God  came  in  the  flesh,  therefore^  with  this  view, 
that  he  might  take  on  himself  the  sum  of  the  sins  of 
those  who  had  persecuted  his  prophets  to  the  death." 

The  holy  Apostles'  Creed:  places  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus  in  immediate  connection  with  his  birth ; 
for  it  says :  I  believe  "  in  Jesus  Christ,  lus  only  Son, 
our  Lord,  who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried." 

The  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  Apostles'  Creed,  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  Christ's  birtiii  was  fulfilled  in  his 
death ;  and  it  therefore  places  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  crucifixion  immediately  after  that  of  his  incarnation. 

In  like  faith  Jerome  (according  to  a  manual  of  de- 
votions not  well  known)  is  supposed  thus  to  address  the 
child  Jesus : — 

'^ '  I  must  give  thee  something,  sweet  child.  I  will 
give  thee  all  my  gold.' 

«The  child  Jesus  answers:  'Heaven  and  earth  are 
mine ;  I  have  need  of  nothing.  Give  thy  gold  to  the 
poor,  and  I  will  aocept  it  as  if  it  had  been  given  to  me.' 

^fJerwM, — 'I  will  do  this  willingly,  beloved  Jesu; 
but  I  must  idso  give  thee  something  for  thyself,  or  I 
shall  die  of  sorrow.' 

'^  Jems,—^  Since  thou  art  so  generous,  I  will  tell  thee 
what  thou  shalt  bestow  on  me.  Give  me  thy  sins,  thy 
evil  conscience,  and  thy  condemnation.' 

"  Jerome,—*  What  wilt  thou  do  with  them  ?' 

^'  Jetus,-^*  I  will  take  them  on  my  shoulder.  It  shall 
be  my  glorious  work  to  carry  thy  sins,  to  quiet  thy  con- 
science, and  to  blot  out  thy  condemnation.' 

"  0  may  we  all  do  as  Jerome  did !  He  began  to  weep, 
saying:  'Ah,  child,  sweet  child,  how  hast  thou  touched 
my  soul !  I  thought  that  thou  wouldest  have  something 
from  me  that  is  good ;  but  no,  thou  wilt  have  everything 
that  is  bad.  Take,  then,  what  is  mine,  and  give  me 
what  is  thine ;  so  am  I  helped  unto  eternal  life.' " 

In  this  faith  sang  Ambrose  in  his  hymn  of  praise : 
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^  Tbou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father.  When 
thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  didst  not 
abhor  the  Viigin's  womb." 

Vainly  Augustine  searched  in  the  writings  of  philoso- 
phers for  the  one  great  thought  of  salvation.  He  there- 
fore thus  expresses  himself:  *^  Neither  read  I  there  that 
the  eternal  Word  abased  himself,  and  took  on  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross ;''  "  that  he  died  for  us  god* 
less  ones,  and  that  thou  gparedst  not  thine  only-begotten 
Son,  but  gavest  him  up  for  us  all.'' 

Anselm  says,  it  is  certain  that  the  satisfaction  and 
substitution  neoessaty  for  the  atonement  of  man  can 
take  place  only  through  something  which  is  greater  than 
all  save  Qod ;  and  also,  that  he  who  undertakes  this 
satisfaction  and  substitution  must  be  greater  than  all 
which  is  not  God.  This  is  even  God  himself,  who  be- 
came man  in  order  to  undertake  this  satisfaction  and 
substitution  for  us. 

Luther  says,  in  a  Christmas  sermon,  that  Christ  has 
l>ecome  our  brother, ''  that  he  may  save  us  iiom  sin  and 
from  eternal  death." 

The  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith  likewise  teaches 
*^  that  God  the  Son  became  man,  that  he  might  be  a 
sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also  for  all  otlier 
sins,  and  that  he  might  appease  the  anger  of  God." 

Therefore  we,  as  children  of  our  fathers,  sing  in  faith : 

"  Moved  was  the  great  eternal  OocI 

To  pity  my  diatreu ; 
He  willed,  in  his  deep,  boundless  love. 

To  help  my  wretchedness. 
He  spake  to  his  belovdd  Son 

'  Sweet  mercy's  hour  draws  algh ; 
Oh,  sliarer  of  my  heavenly  throne, 

The  sinner's  need  supply ! 
Help  him  from  sin's  dlstren  and  stain. 
Destroy  his  death,  the  victory  gain. 

And  let  him  live  with  thee."* — IiUTHer. 

We  acknowledge  with  Hollas:  << According  to  the 
unchangeable  sentence  of  the  law,  all  men  should,  as 
sinners,  endure  eternal  death."  But  because  man  had 
fallen  through  the  envy  of  Satan,  therefore  the  Son  of 
God  interposed,  in  accordance  with  his  pitying  love. 
He  became  man ;  he  bore  our  chastisement,  and  died. 
That  was  as  if  all  sinners  had  died  (2  Q/x.  r.  14),  as  if 
all  had  been  punished,  as  if  all  had  received  their  meet 
reward.  Yes ;  we  know  by  our  own  life-^which,  in  the 
death  of  Jesus,  is  bom  again  through  the  foigiveness  of 
sins — that  we  are  not  bom  to  anything  else  but  to  die. 
He  died  for  us ;  we  die  for  him.  He  died  on  account  of 
our  sins ;  we  die  for  his  sake.  He  died  through  sin ; 
therefore  we  die  to  sin.  As  he  is,  so  also  are  we  in  this 
world.  He  was  bora  to  die  for  us ;  we  are  bom  again 
to  die  to  sin. 

We  can  die  to  sin  only  by  attaining  unto  life  through 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Thus  life 
and  death  lie  in  the  words,  Be  of  good  cheer;  thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Thus  life  and 
death  lay  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  The  eternal 
Life  was  there,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 


counsel,  should  be  delivered  onto  death  for  us.  For 
''  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begottea 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  peiisb, 
but  have  everlasting  life"  (John  iiL  16). 

The  day  of  our  spiritual  birth  is  the  day  of  our  spiritasl 
death.  These  two  days  are  insqnrable ;  they  make  one 
day.  They  are  as  inseparable  as  the  promise  of  the 
iltoning  death  of  Jesus  for  us  is  inseparable  from  the 
promise  of  bis  birth ;  as  inseparably  as  the  pnxpose  of 
his  birth  is  from  his  birth  itself. 

We  were  not  bom  in  Bethlehem ;  we  wore  born  on 
Golgotha,  whither  Bethlehem  directs  us.  Betblehem'i 
manger  fetches  its  light  from  the  cross.  The  boor  of 
our  regeneration  derives  its  strength  from  the  same 
source.  The  manger  of  Bethlehem  is  the  promise ;  the 
cross  of  Golgotha  is  the  fulfilment  The  promise  does 
not  produce  regeneration,  us  the  fulfilment  does.  Who, 
then,  would  remain  standing  by  the  promise,  when  he 
can  have  the  fulfilment  ?  •  Who  would  demand  of  tiie 
promise  the  effect  which  only  the  fulfilment  can  call 
into  existence? 

He  who  goes  to  the  cross  of  Christy  honours  the  iniaat 
in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem.  He  who  lives  ia  the 
light  of  the  fulfilment^  honours  the  light  of  the  promise. 
He  who,  through  the  death  of  Ghris^  dice  to  sin,  under- 
stands the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.  He  who  is  regene- 
rated in  the  merits  of  Christ,  comprehends  the  birth  of 
the  child  Jesus. 

The  life  of  Christ  lies  between  his  birth  and  his  death. 
Let  him  who  thinks  that  he  can  be  bom  again  through 
a  mere  contemplation  of  the  infant  at  Bethlehem,  knov 
that  he  has  still  to  pass  through  the  death,  of  his  oU 
Adam.  Let  no  one  deceive  himsell  Let  each  go  towank 
Bethlehem  by  way  of  Golgotha.  Mere  oontemiJatkm  of 
the  Saviour  bom  into  the  world  does  not  give  life ;  it  ia 
the  Saviour  ofifered  for  sin  who  does  this.  He  who  his 
this  life  contemplates  aright  the  infant  in  the  maoger : 
he  rejoices  over  the  new-born  Saviour,  who  through  bit 
death  gives  life  and  union  with  God  to  all  repentant 
believers. 

The  footsteps  of  the  life  of  Christ  go  strai^t  towaids 
the  death  for  us.  He  could  not  die,  for  death  is  the 
w/iges  of  sin.  But  he  never  committed  aioy  neither  was 
any  deceit  found  in  his  month.  In  oorder  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  suffer  the  death  which  we  have  deserved, 
he  became  man,  and  was  made  sui  for  ua.  Jesus  ap- 
pears in  our  flesh  and  blood  with  the  intentaon  of  suffe^ 
ing  death  in  our  stead.  The  representative  of  the  whole 
human  race  lies  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehera.  Tbe  li£s 
of  humanity,  devoted  to  death  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
lies  in  the  lap  of  Mary.  Sinoe  tbe  fsll  of  man,  all  life  is 
derived  from  his  death.  The  life  of  Jesos  lived  fhwi 
our  death.  He  lived  our  death  from  the  boor  of  his 
birth  until  he  died  our  death  on  G<^otha.  For  oar 
death  moved  him  to  enter  upon  human  life ;  oar  death 
drove  him  to  death. 

Yes,  my  Jesu !  thou  didst  give  up  heaven  that  thoo 
mightest  be  able  to  enter  into  the  hell  of  the  torment  of 
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my  sin.  Thou  didst  cbbose  the  manger  instead  of  the 
heights  of  heaven,  that  thou  mightest  be  able  to  humble 
thyself  for  me,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Thou 
didst  choose,  instead  of  the  adoration  of  angels,  that  of 
despised  shepherds,  in  order  to  win  for  thyself  upon  the 
cross  a  name  before  which  every  knee  should  bow. 
Tes !  thou  didst  take  human  life,  that  thou  mightest 
offer  it  up  for  us.  Thou  hast  given  me  thyself;  and  I 
mast  say,  thou  hast  given  me  all  that  I  have.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  I  have  not  received  from  thee — 
namely,  sin.  Sin  is  the  gift  that  I  have  given  to  myself. 
But  thou  dost  take  it  from  me  on  Qolgotha,  for  thou 
dost  forgive  it  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  I  become 
Qod*s  child  through  thee,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Ood 
from  eternity.  Golgotha  has  introduced  me  to  this  life 
of  a  child  of  Ood,  through  the  new  birth. 

As  the  manger  was  thy  birth-plaoe,  0  Lord,  so  is  mine 
the  cross.  If  I  do  not  believe  that  Christ  died  for  me, 
I  shall  not  be  bom.  Without  Good  Friday  there  is  no 
Christmas.*  All  the  Christmas  festivals  of  my  life  can- 
not rescue  me  from  death :  one  Good  Friday  can.  What 
the  manger  cannot  do  is  accomplished  by  the  cross. 
Where  there  is  no  love  to  the  Word  on  the  cross,  there 
is  none  to  the  infant  in  the  manger.  The  child  has 
become  the  Man,  who  has  wrested  the  world  from  sin 


and  from  the  jaws  of  hell ;  and  shall  a  Christian  for 
ever  treat  the  Man  as  the  diild?  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusa- 
lem, thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  thuu  hast  fearful 
fellow-workers  in  those  who  take  from  Jesus  the  al- 
mighty power  of  his  cross,  and  give  him  the  powerless- 
ness  of  a  child;  and  who  then,  by  the  force  of  their 
notion  oonoeming  th^  restored  union  of  man  with  God 
in  the  child  Jesus,  imagine  that  they  beget  themselves 
in  the  light  of  the  new  life ! 

0  Lord^  preserve  the  thoughts  of  my  head  from  such 
a  work.  Give  me  a  humble  mind,  that  I  may  follow 
thee  and  thy  footsteps  towards  Golgotha,  and  rejoice  as 
a  child  over  thee,  my  Deliverer.  Thou  didst  lie  in  the 
manger  that  thou  mi^test  bear  my  curse  on  the  cross. 

Tes,  yes,  Christmas  includes  in  itself  Good  Friday. 
Good  Friday  is  the  treasure  of  the  Christmas  festival 
The  words  ''for  us"  should  be  the  steel  which  strikes 
at  the  stony  heart  in  order  to  draw  out  the  words  ''  for 
me.''  When  the  spark  '^for  me"  darts  forth,  then  is 
the  Saviour's  burth-plaoe  bright,  and  through  the  night 
of  life  I  can  find  the  way  to  Bethlehem.  The  words 
" for  me"  are  my  guide.  The  words  "  for  me"  are  the 
arm  of  Simeon  which  carries  the  infant  Jesus.  They 
are  the  Christmas  song  of  a  saved  sinner.  When  one 
Christian  says  ^  for  me,"  then  all  say  "  for  us." 


THE  ULT  OE  TESTIMONY. 

BY  A  GLASGOW  KEBCHANT  ;    AUTHOB  OF  ''  BEA7ENLT  LOVE  AlfD  EABTHLT  ECHOES." 


||T  was  a  dondy  and  dark  day  in  David's 
experience.  His  enemies— the  foes  of 
God's  chosen  people—were  harassing  his 
kingdom ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  frown 
on  the  face  of  the  Almighty  himself.  With  much  thus 
discouraging  and  depressing  him,  where  did  he  seek  and 
find  comfort  ?  Only  in  the  promise  of  him  who  is  called 
Faithful  and  True.  To  Israel  there  had  been  ^ven 
assurances  of  permanent  settlement  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  of  victory  over  all 
surrounding  nations  who  should  wickedly  disturb  them 
in  its  possession.  To  David  himself  it  had  been  promised 
that  his  rule  should  be  established  over  all  the  tribes, 
and  his  son  succeed  him  in  the  dominion.  Therefore 
did  the  son  of  Jesse  encourage  himself  in  God  in  the 
midst  of  cidamity  and  trouble.  Vain  was  the  help  of 
man ;  but  with  the  Lord  on  the  side  of  Israel  and 
Israel's  king,  success  must  at  length  crown  their  efforts. 
Grasping  in  his  time  of  need  all  the  promises  suited  to 
his  case,  his  &ith  burst  out  in  the  triumphant  words  of 
the  Sixtieth  Psalm :  '<  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holi- 
ness ;  I  will  rejoice.  I  will  divide  Shechem,  and  mete 
out  the  valley  of  Sucooth.    Gilead  is  mine,  and  Man- 

*  It  U  scarcely  necesiuy  to  point  out  hero  that  the  author 
attribntea  no  partlcnlar  Tirtne  to  these  days.  The  words  serve 
merely  as  a  variety  of  expression  for  the'  birth  and  the  death  of 
Christ. 


asseh  is  mine ;  Ephraim  also  is  the  strength  of  mine 
head ;  Judah  is  my  lawgiver ;  Moab  is  my  wash-pot ; 
over  Edom  will  I  cast  out  my  shoe." 

According  to  the  title,  of  the  psalm,  we  believe  the 
king  directed  this  exultent  melody  to  be  tought  to  his 
people.  Probably  his  soldiers  went  to  the  attack  of  the 
strong  city  of  Edom  singing  the  bold  confiding  words. 
The  result  was  a  great  defeat  of  the  descendante  of 
Esau.  **  Throughout  all  Edom,*'  as  we  are  informed  in 
2  Sam.  viiLy  '*put  he  garrisons,  and  all  they  of  Edom 
became  David's  servants."  Faith  won  the  day,  because 
it  Verified  him  who  invited  its  exercise.  Had  Jehovah 
not  promised,  where  had  faith  found  firm  footing  ?  But 
with  the  sure  word  of  him  who  is  the  Rock  of  Ages 
beneath  its  feet,  was  there  not  reason  for  its  resolute 
and  buoyant  tread  ?  *^  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness ; 
I  will  rejoice." 

The  title  of  this  psalm  also  tells  us  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  chief  musician,  no  doubt  as  a  sacred 
song  to  be  used  in  the  temple-worship.  It  is  called 
Mtchtam,  which  some  critics  say  means  a  mytteryy 
oihen  a  £folden  psalm.  We  are  for  the  present,  how- 
ever, most  concerned  about  its  particular  theme  or  sub- 
ject, which  is  declared  to  be  Shtuhan-ediUh,  or  the  Lily 
of  Testimony.  As  to  the  writer's  meaning  in  this  epi- 
thet, we  may  perhaps  get  a  hint  in  the  Seventy-eighth 
Psalm.    It  is  there  said  that  the  Lord  *'  esteblished  a 
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testimoDy  in  Judafa,  and  appointed  a  law  in  Israel, 
winch  be  commanded  oixr  fatheniy  that  they  shonld 

make  them  known  to  their  children that  they  might 

set  their  hope  in  God?*  The  Testimony  I  take  then 
to  be,  in  special,  the  record  of  those  gracious  promises 
which  were  uttered  for  the  begetting  and  strengthening 
of  faith;  and  in  this  aspect  there  is  a  peculiar  force  and 
beauty  in  designating  it  the  LUy.  More  lovely  and 
more  fragrant  indeed  to  the  spiritual  senses  than  the 
lily  to  the  natural,  is  God's  testimony  of  grace  and  good- 
ness to  sinners.  Full  oft  had  David  found  it  so,  as 
well  as  when  he  penned  the  Sixtieth  Psalm.  Con- 
descending too,  like  the  lily  of  the  valley,  to  the  very 
lowUest,  is  the  mercy  which  bringeth  forgiveness. 
Mungo  Park  was  once  greatly  comforted  by  a  tiny  tuft 
of  moss  on  which  his  eye  fell,  when  weary,  worn,  and 
sad,  in  the  African  desert ;  but  very  life  from  the  dead 
is  the  sight  and  sweet  scent  of  the  lily  of  Qod*s  testi- 
mony, when  its  beauty  and  its  savour  greet  the  spirit  of 
a  man  despairing  because  of  his  sin  and  utter  un- 
worthiness. 

The  case  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  died  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  affords  us  an  apt  illustration.  He 
was  awakened  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  life  by  an  ex- 
traordinary dream.  He  thought  he  beheld  Christ  on 
the  cross  dying  in  agony;  and  as  he  gazed  on  the 
amazing  spectacle,  a  voice  seemed  to  sound  in  his  ear 
the  words,  "  0  sinner,  did  I  suffer  this  for  thee,  and 
are  these  thy  returns  1 "  With  conscience  thus  aroused, 
terrible  convictions  filled  him  with  fear.  ''He  was 
ready,"  under  his  anguish  of  mind,  it  is  said,  "  to  drop 
down  in  unutterable  astonishment  and  agony  of  heart, 
appearing  to  himself  the  vilest  monster  in  the  creation 
of  God,  who  had  all  his  lifetime  been  crucifying  Christ 
afresh  by  his  sins."  For  months  he  walked  in  darkness 
and  dread ;  but  at  length  the  day  of  salvation  dawned 
in  his  heart  Hope  awoke  within  him  through  the 
words  of  the  Most  High :  *'  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare 
his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  the  forbeanmce  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at 
this  time,  his  righteousness ;  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus  "  (Rom.<iii. 
25,  26).  From  the  hour  when  he  realized  their  blessed 
import,  his  anxiety  fled.  The  love  that  passeth  know- 
ledge constrained  him  to  a  life  of  loving  devotion  to  his 
Father  in  Jesus.  God  had  spoken  in  his  holiness;  and 
in  God's  promise  Colonel  Gardiner  rejoiced. 

Frequently  doea  the  Word  of  the  Lord  reveal  the 
disease  and  the  cure  almost  simultaneously ;  and  the 
soul,  grasping  the  truth,  beholds  its  own  lost  condition, 
and  the  glorious  freeness  of  the  salvation  of  Christ, 
with  scarce  an  interval  between.  God  speaks  in  his 
holiness,  and  shows  the  heart  itself  and  its  Saviour ; 
and  at  once  it  takes  up  the  song  of  rejoicing. 

On  one  occasion  many  people  were  observed  crowding 
towards  the  door  of  a  diurch  in  a  little  town  in  Scot- 
land.   A  woman  of  the  town,  notorious  for  all  manner 


of  wickedness,  learning  that  a  clergyman  from  Eogiaod 
was  to  preach,  turned  her  steps  towards  the  home  of 
prayer.     The  officiating  minister  was  the  oeLebcsted 
Andrew  Fuller.    As  he  read  out  his  text,  the  woman's 
attentinn  was  arrested.    It  was  in  Isaiah  xlv.  22, ''  Look 
unto  noe,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  fur 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else."    **  SatfAj,  then," 
thought  she,  "there  must  be   hope  even  fiir  me! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  I  am  not  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
earth.'*    Every  word  she  drank  in  eagerly,  while  the 
preacher  anfolded  the  way  of  salvation.    God^s  call  and 
God*s  promise  awakened  hope  within  her ;  and  trastisg 
in  the  Saviour  with  all  her  heart,  she  learned  from  that 
hour  to  live  to  him  who  died  to  save  her. 

As  quickly  as  in  this  woman's  soul  did  faith  and  hope 
spring  to  life  in  the  case  of  a  widud  young  soldter. 
The  tears  and  holy  example  of  his  widowed  mother,  and 
the  warnings  and  teachings  of  his  minister,  had  been  all 
in  vain.  For  a  considerable  period  he  had  lived  a 
dissolute  life,  and  at  length  enlisted.  His  reghnent 
was  sent  to  a  foreign  land.  After  he  had  been  some 
years  there,  spending  himself  in  the  service  of  Satan, 
he  received  a  present  from  his  mother.  8he  had  sent 
it,  when  on  her  dying  bed,  by  a  godly  man  who  was 
going  to  the  place  where  her  son's  T^;imeDt  was 
stationed.  It  was  a  little  pocket  Bible,  and  the  texbal 
request— the  last  she  would  ever  make— accompanied 
it,  that  he  would  for  her  sake  read  one  verse,  at  least, 
every  day.  "  Well,  that  is  not  much,"  said  the  wild 
youth ;  '^  so  here  goes."  He  opened  at  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  of  Matthew,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  words, 
«Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  se  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest" 

"  WeU,"  said  he,  "  this  is  very  odd.  I  have  opened 
at  the  only  verse  in  the  Bible  that  I  could  ever  learn  by 
heart  when  I  was  in  the  Sabbath  achool ;  I  never  omild, 
for  the  life  of  me,  commit  another.  It  is  Teiy  strange ! 
But  who  is  this  *  Me '  that  is  mentioned  in  the  vene?" 

The  fHend  that  brought  the  Bible  and  the  mes- 
sage from  bis  mother,  told  the  young  man  all  about  the 
God-man  Redeemer ;  how  he  left  the  Father's  bosom 
that  he  might  die  to  save  us;  how  he  ia  nefw  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  alain ;  how 
he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that  come  to  him, 
and  to  God  by  him,  seemg  he  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us.  The  heart  of  the  young  man  ww  toudied. 
He  yielded  at  once  to  the  invitation  of  Jesiv,  whoi  he 
understood  who  called  him,  and  his  walk  and  eonveisa- 
tion  were  thenceforth  such  as  became  tiie  gospeL  Btr 
joicing  in  the  same  sweet  invitation  and  piomise,  be 
met  his  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  When  those  m- 
trusted  with  the  burial  of  the  dead  found  him,  his  head 
was  pillowed  on  his  Bible  lying  open  at  tlie  wcmb, 
"  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  yon  rest'* 

There  is  no  preparation  of  any  kind  required  by  any 
sinner  before  coming  to  the  Saviour,  and  Imping  in  him. 
God's  testimony  that  he  is  in  Christ  reconciling  tba 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  imto  men  their  tres- 
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paMttiy  and  hui  inritatbn  to  whoBOHfer  wiUy  are  surely  a* 
sufficient  wananL  Many,  howe?er,  are  like  the  Jews, 
who,  when  directed  by  our  Lord  to  belieye  on  him  whoDi< 
the  Father  had  sent  to  save^  said,  "  What  sign  shewest 
thou  then,  that  we  may  see,  and  belieTe  thee  ? "  I  have 
known  some  who  expected  to  behold  a  viakHi  q£  Christ 
on  tha  cress,  in  oid^r  to  discover  thait  the  Loid  w«8 
willing^  to  receive  and.  fosgive  them ;  and  others  have 
told  Ese  that  their  ground  of  confidence  thai  they  had 
been  troljr  comrerted  was,  that,  after  days  of  darkness, 
t^ey  somehow  felt  suddenly  lighter  and  happier  while 
attending  a  prajer-meeting,  or  singing  Ghxi's  praise, 
though  they  codd  not  condescend  on  a  single  Bible 
truth  SBthe  occasion  of  their  comfort.  Peace  thus  ob- 
tained is  baseless,  and  soon  vanishes.  Even  though  we 
had  signs  from  heaven,  as  real  and  magnificent  as  the 
tnuufiguration  of  the  Saviour  oa  the  mount,  they  would 
not  be  at  all  oompacable,.  as  grounds  of  fidth,  to  the 
**  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  *'  which  the  BiUe  affords. 
The  effect .  of  visions,  or  other  manifestatioDS  from  the 
spirit  worid,  is  often  but  tranaitory.  We  are  apt  to  ques- 
tioa  afterwards  what  was  said  or  what  was  meant^  or  even 
to  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  what  we  supposed  we  saw  or 
heard ;  but  God'a  testimony  commending  his  love  to  us 
in  Ohrist^  we  can  recur  to  at  all  time8»  The  promise, 
on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  caused  us  to  hope  hist  week 
or  last  year,  we  can  read  again  to-day.  It  is  fresh  and 
bright  and  fragrant  as  a  full-blown  lily.  Whether  for 
the  begetting  of  faith,  or  its  renewal  when  in  decadence, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  CQnsideration  of  the  Pivine  letter, 
revealiiq;  and  repeating  in  so  many  touching  forms  the 
love  of  oui  Father  in  heaven,  and  pressing  upon  us  so 
anxiously  the  acceptance  of  the  unspeakable,  ^ft 

A  young  woman  said  once  to  her  minister  when  on 
her  dying-bed:  " I  have  little  to  relate  as  to  my  ex- 
perience. I  have  been  much  tried  and  tempted ;  but 
this  has  been  my  sheet-anchor, — He  haa  said,  '  Him 
that  Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  I  know 
I  come  to  him,  and  I  expect  he  will  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  Poor  and  unworthy  as  I  am,  he  will  not  trifle 
with  me ;  it  would  be  as  much  beneath  his  greatness  as 
his  goodness." 

Is  there  one  reader  of  these  pages  who  knows  not  yet 
what  it  is  to  have  peace  of  conscience  and  joy  in  Qod  ? 
Let  him  tiy  this  young  woman's  way  of  resting  simply 
on  the  testimony  of  the  Almighty,  and  expecting  there- 
£are  salvation  from  Jesus.  It  is  the  royal,  the  only 
road  to  ease  of  heart.  ''We  which  have  believed  do 
enter  into  rest." 

Many  real  Christians  give  themselves  much  unhappi- 
ness  hy  partially  forgetting  or  shifting  the  ground  of 
their  confidence.  They  slide  into  the  habit  of  looking  to 
their  frames  and  feelings,  and  through  them  to  Christ. 
They  become  thus  "like  one  who  sees  the  sun  on" 
rippling  "  water."  The  light  "  quivers  and.  moves  as 
the  water  moves ;  but  he  that  looks  upon  Jesus  in  the 
mirror  of  the  Word  by  faith,  sees  him  ever  the  same. 
Whether  we  have  sensible  comfort  or  not,  our  faith 


should  be  fixed  nakedly  on  nothing  but  the  Word  of  the 
living  God,"  and  on  the  Saviour  of  whom  it  tells.  Not 
enr  feeUngs,  not  our  doings,  but  free  graoe^  reigning 
threugb  righteousness  and  testified  in  the  gospel,  is  the 
ground  of  confidence  and  the  souzoe'  of  consolation. 
**  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness ;  I  will  rejoice." 

^0  the  Bev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington  a  clergyman 
once  put  a  question,  as  to  the  best  method  to  obtain 
relief  when  like  to  be  overwhdmed  in  tiie  pulpit  with  a 
sense  of  his  great  sinfulness.  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  me^ 
morahle  reply.^  ^Attempt  then,"  said  he,  ''to  believe 
—just  as  a  sinner— as  the  chief  of  sinners.  Those  pro^ 
mUes  hcae  been  sweetest  to  me  vMch  extend  to  men  if 
they  are  6fU  mU  of  hell.  ^It  is  a  faithfiil  saying,  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.'  Once 
these  words  woe  sweet  to  n^  souL  I  thought,  bad  as 
I  wasy  I  could  not  be  worse  than,  the  chief  of  sinners. 
Conscience  said  that  I  was  the  most' wicked  wretch  that 
ever  breathed,  and  that  I  had  shown  myself  to  be  such, 
especially  by  rebelling  against  convictions,  and  by 
trampling  on  Christ's  alluring  words ;  yet,  unce  Christ 
came  to  save  sumers,  even  the  chief,  why,  thought  I, 
should  I  except  myseHL" 

In  the  fight  against  sin,  nothing  nerves  the  soul  for 
doing  stem  battle  like  the  presence  of  the  Idly  of  Testi- 
mony,— a  ri^t  understanding  and  simple  acceptance  of 
the  truth  aa  it  is  in  Jesus.  That  word,  ''  Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  Ins  people  from 
their  sins:"  or  that  other,  ''Sin  shall  not  have 
dominion  over  you ;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace,"  will  help  us  marvellously,  when  recalled 
to  our  remembrance  in  time  of  need.  Luther  tells  of 
a  German  divine  who  acknowledged  that  he  never  could 
overcome  a  special  heart-ein,.  though  he  had  resolved  a 
hundred  times  against  it^  till  he  came  to  understand 
the  free  grace  of  Christ.  He  had  trusted  to  his.  own 
resolutions,  but  his  strength  was  as  tow  before  a  flame. 
When,  however,  by  faith  he  grasped  his  Saviour  in  the 
promises  of  the  gospel,  he  obtained  the  victory.  Who- 
ever wishes,  then,  to  overcome  sin  and  Satan,  let  him 
display  the  banner  which  is  offered  to  his  hand,  and 
which  exhibits,  in  golden  letters  on  an  azure  ground, 
the  words,  "  God  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness ;  I  will 
rejoice."  Marching  underneath  that  flag  of  salration, 
his  foes  will  flee  before  him. 

When  beset  with  the  heaviest  cares  of  earth,  it  is 
the  same  blessed  word — the  Lily  of  Testimony— that 
cheers  and  sustains  the  believer's  heart.  What  depths 
of  comfort  in  the  declaration,  "  Your  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things"!  and  in  the 
assurance,  "  Fear  not,  httie  flock ;  for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  Paul  Gerhardt, 
the  admirable  German  hymn-writer,  was  once  driven 
from  his  parish  and  home  by  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
buig,  because  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  free  grace. 
With  his  weeping  wife  and  children  he  went  forth,  not 
knowing  whitiier  he  went    In  his  wanderings  he  came 
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to  a  little  oooDliy  iiul  LeaviDg  his  family  there, 
he  sought  the  recesses  of  a  dark  wood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, that  he  might  hethink  himself  and  pray.  En- 
gaged thus,  the  familiar  text  flashed  into  his  mind, 
'*  Commit  thy  way  onto  the  Lord ;  trost  also  in  him, 
and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.**  His  distress  was  gone 
at  once.  God  had  spoken  in  his  holiness;  and  his' 
trusting  child  was  rejoicing.  But  a  few  hours  had  he 
to  wait  with  glad  expectancy  for  the  coming  deliverance. 
The  Lord  sent  another  German  prince  to  offer  him  a 
better  place  than  he  had  lost,  with  full  liberty  to  pro- 
claim the  good  tidings  of  great  joy. 

All  the  promises  of  God  are  absolutely  sue  and 
certain  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  freely  offered  to  all  in 
the  gospel.  Embracing  Christ  in  the  promises,  or  the 
promises  in  Chnst,  we  hold  the  Almighty  by  an  in- 
dissoluble bond.  The  two  immutable  things,  Oodfs  oath 
confirming  OocTs  promue^  are  pledged  to  as ;  and  if 
God  has  thus  spoken,  should  not  believers  rejoice  ? 
Uow  confidently  men  can  rely  on  the  word  of  each 
other !  If  a  man,  somewhat  proved  to  be  upright,  has 
made  a  solemn  promise  to  us,  we  cling  to  it,  hoping 
often  against  hope.  Though  he  and  we  should  be 
separated  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  if  we  know  he  is  in 
life,  we  keep  expecting  the  performance  of  his  engage- 
ment And  if  sinful,  dying  worms  can  be  thus  trusted, 
oh,  how  much  more  should  we  firmly  embrace,  and  hope- 
fully expect  the  fulfilment  of,  the  promises  of  God's 
loving-kindness ! 

"  He  hfts  power,  and  can  fnlfll ; 
He  is  truth,  and  tbezefon  wlU." 

Grandly  did  the  old  Scottish  believer,  of  whom  Dr. 
Brown  tells  us  in  his  HorcB  Suhsecivas^  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  her  pastor,  regarding  the  ground  of  her 
confidence.  ^  Janet,"  said  the  minister,  **  what  would 
you  say  if,  after  all  he  has  done  for  you,  God  should 


let  you  drop  into  hell  r*  *<  Foi's  [even  as]  he  likes,^ 
answered  Janet :  "  if  he  does,  he*U  lose  mair  than  Til 
do." 

At  first  sight  Janet^s  reply  looks  hrreverent,  if  not 
something  worse.  As  we  contemplate  it,  however,  its 
sublimity  bursts  and  grows  upon  us.  Like  the  Psalmis^ 
she  could  say,  ^  I  an  thy  word  rely "  (Ps.  canx.  114, 
metrical  verswn).  If  his  word  were  brcken,  if  Atf  faith- 
fulness should  flsil,  if  that  foundation  oould  be  destroyed, 
truly  he  would  lose  more  than  his  trusting  child.  But 
that  could  never  be.  '*  For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is 
setded  in  heaven.  Thy  faithfblness  is  unto  idl  genen- 
tions."  Well,  then,  might  Janet  eoeoaiage  herself  in 
the  Lord  her  God,  and  say,  ''God  hsth  spoken  in 
his  holiness ;  I  will  rejoice." 

On  my  dying  pillow,  I  crave  for  no  other  sfnritaal 
refreshment  than  this,  the  Lily  of  Testimony.  While  I 
live,  I  would  like  to  fix  it  on  my  breast^  as  the  liveiy  of 
my  Divine  Master,  and  the  minister  of  ooasolatioD  and 
strength.  As  I  inhale  its  sweet  ftagrance,  my  sod 
shall  joy  in  Gk)d.  In  life  and  in  death,  I  woold  deave 
unto  it,  as  the  revealer  of  Him  who  is  all  my  salvation, 
and  all  my  desire. 

''  He  that  hath  received  his  [Christ^s]  testimony  hath 
set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true."  On  the  other  hand, 
'<  He  that  believeth  not  God  hath  made  him  a  liar, 
because  he  believeth  not  the  record  tha;t  God  pat  of 
his  Son.  And  this  is  Ihe  record,  that  God  hatii  given 
to  us  eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  in  his  Soil" 

Win  the  reader  say,  at  the  bar  of  his  own  oonsdenee, 
and  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  all,  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  making  God  a  liar  ?  If  he  has  not  yet 
taken  God  at  his  word,  and  accepted  the  gift  of  «teinai 
life  in  Jesus,  may  he  do  so  now ;  and  henoeforth  he  will 
be  able  rightly  to  sing  with  David,  "  God  hath  spoken 
in  his  holiness  ;  I  will  rejoice." 
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BY  THE  SEV.  WILLIAM  BIKNIE,  D.D.,  STIRLING. 

m  TWO  PAPERS. 

IL-THE  PROBABLE  ISSUES. 


OME  years  ago,  having  had  occasion 
to  look  into  Dr.  Karl  Ease's  learned 
"Manual  of  the  Eomish  Contro- 
versy," I  was  uncommonly  struck 
with  the  confident  tone  and  the  precision  of 
statement  with  which  the  author  expressed  him- 
self respecting  the  future  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  in  Germany,  and  particularly  regarding  a 
conflict  which  he  deemed  certain  to  break  out 
ere  long  within  its  bosom.  I  made  a  careful 
note  oi  the  passage  at  the  time,  and  have  oft-en 


thought  of  it  since.  For  Dr.  Ease  is  a  man 
whose  judgment  on  such  a  subject  is  worth  not- 
ing. He  has  spent  a  long  life  in  historical 
studies  and  looks  into  contemponuy  movements 
with  a  fine  fresh  eye.  He  is  especially  Gonverasnt 
with  matters  touching  the  lustoiy  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  the 
late  Dr.  Mohler,  the  founder  of  the  modem 
school  of  Eoman  Catholic  theology,  began  his 
public  life  as  a  junior  professor  in  the  universitj 
of  Tiibingen,  Hase  was  entering  on  the  saine 
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stage  of  Iiis  life,  and  the  two  young  Professors 
were  bosom  oompaniona  They  used  to  spend 
tlieir  Saturday  evenings  together,  and  had  many 
a  long  hour  of  friendly  debate  over  the  artides  of 
their  respective  faiths.  From  that  time.  Dr.  Hase 
has  always  been  much  conversant  with  leading 
men  in  the  Boman  Communion.  He  has  resided 
much  in  the  city  of  the  Popes ;  and  his  great 
contribution  to  the  Bomish  controversy  —  the 
Uaiidbuch  der  FrotesUuUiicken  FoUmik  gegm 
die  Bimisch-Eatkolisehe  Eirehe — is  dated  from 
'<i2om«,ifay  1862.*' 

I  mention  these  facts  that  it  may  be  seen  how 
much  deference  is  due  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Hase  on  any  matter  touching  the  state  of  mind 
and  feeling  within  the  Bomiah  Ohureh.  In  the 
Pre&ce  to  his  book,  discusaing  the  chances  of 
wholesale  secession  from  either  of  the  rival  com- 
munions into  the  other,  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  relative  position  of  the  two  bodies  is  not 
likely  to  be  changed  by  eztenaive  movements  of 
that  kind.  He  thinks,  for  instance,  that  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  need  not  expect  to  see  more 
than  perhaps  a  stray  individual  or  two  coming 
over  to  them  now  and  then.  "It  is  not  so 
likely,"  he  writes,  '^  that  the  existing  Protestant 
Churches  will  be  enlaiged  by  many  coming  over 
to  them  from  the  other  side — ^and  bad  Catholics 
do  not  readily  make  good  Protestants — as  that 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  there  wUl 
he  tfforked  out  iome  new  form  of  the  Churchy  whidi^ 
whatever  name  it  may  take  to  iUelf  Vfill  neverthe- 
less he  a  Beformed  Church,  and,  in  virtue  of  its 
protestation  against  the  InfaUibilUy  oftJu  Papal 
Church,  a  Pbotbstino  Chubch.''  Bef erring  to 
the  Bonge  afiGur — a  movement  which  agitated 
the  Bomish  portion  of  North  Germany  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  and  awakened  a  good  deal 
of  expectation  in  this  country,  he  thus  writes  : 
"  The  Qennan  Catholic  movement,  although  the 
points  brought  up  in  it  were  trivial,  and  the 
leaders  were  (as  we  never  doubted)  utterly  insig- 
nificant, was  able  nevertheless,  in  cities  having  a 
mixed  population  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  to 
sweep  away  almost  everything  which  the  Catholic 
Church  had  painftdly  won  for  centuries  past ; 
and  that  movement  was  only  an  immature  abortion 
and  caricature  of  what  awaits  us  in' the  future,*^ 
These  words  were  written,  let  it  be  observed,  in 


the  early  summer  of  1862 ;  years  before  the 
project  of  a  new  coimdl  began  to  be  mooted,  and 
while  the  Church  of  Bome  was  still  content  to 
suffer  the  dogma  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  to  abide 
in  the  category  of  "pious  opinions," — opinions 
highly  to  be  approved,  but  coming  short  of  the 
absolute  certainty  of  articles  of  faith.  How 
exactly  the  anticipation  has  been  verified  all  the 
world  may  judge. 

Dr.  Hase's  prediction  is  worth  citing  for 
several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  it  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  Old  Catholic  movement  is  more 
deeply  rooted  than  has  been  generally  imagined 
in  this  country.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  the  critics  of  the  movement  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  have,  with  few  exceptions,  treated 
it  as  a  sudden  outburst  of  antipapal  feeling,  in 
resentment  against  the  recent  tyrannical  pro- 
cedure of  the  Papal  Court  I  am  not  prepared 
to  maintain  that,  even  if  this  had  been  the  whole 
exphmation  to  be  given  of  it,  the  movement  would 
have  been  despicable.  The  legislation  of  1870 
was  enough  to  drive  all  moderate  Boman  Catho- 
lics of  the  old  Gallican  school  into  revolt  But  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  springs  from  a  root  going 
much  deeper  into  the  past  It  is  the  final  out- 
come of  influences  and  tendencies  which  have 
been  at  work  for  many  years.  It  would  doubt- 
less, indeed,  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  DoUinger 
and  the  other  leaders  were  one  to  attribute  to 
them  a  deep  and  long-cherished  design  to  over- 
throw the  Papal  rule.  Nothing  was  further  from 
their  thoughts.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two 
Boman  Catholic  Professors  in  Germany  of  a 
romantic  turn  of  mind,  who  fondly  promised 
themselves  that  a  day  would  come  when  the  old 
distinction  of  men  into  Bomanists  and  Protestants 
would  pass  away  from  the  face  of  the  dear 
Fatherland,  and  all  Germans  would  be  embraced 
in  one  national  German  Church,  rejecting  the 
Beformation,  but  rejecting  also  the  foreign  yoke 
of  Bome.  There  toere  dreamers  of  th^t  kind. 
But  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Dollinger, 
when  he  wrote  his  famous  book  on  "  The  Church 
and  the  Churches,"  dreamt  of  nothing  but  life- 
long loyalty  to  the  Boman  see,  and  honestly 
hoped  to  confirm  to  it  the  allegiance  of  his 
countrymen.  The  party  he  represents  have 
hitherto  been  sincere  and  earnest  Bomanists.    If 
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they  seem  now  to  be  breaking  with  Home,  the 
breach  has  not  been  of  their  seekiBg,  but  has 
been  forced  on  them  very  mnch  against  their 
original  intenticML  In  contending  as  they  nsed 
to  do  against  what  they  felt  to  be  clamant 
abuses  in  the  Church,  their  desiro  was  to  con- 
serve, not  to  destroy.  Reform,  not  revolution, 
was  their  thought  But  men  are  not  always  the 
best  judges  of  the  drift  and  inevitable  tendeney 
of  their  own  line  <^  action.  Luther,  aa  everybody 
knows,  meant  no  such  things  as  a-  revolt  firom 
the  Papacy  and  a  disruption  of  the  Church  what 
he  raised  the  standard  of  the  Eeformation  ;  yet 
we  can  now  see  that  those  portentous  results  were 
inevitable  firom  the  first  It  is  precisely  so  in 
the  present  instance.  Dr.  DoUinger,  following 
in  the  steps  of  Dr.  Mohler,  may  have  imagiiied 
that  his  warfare  against  tiio  nhramonteaie  ex- 
cesses of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Papal  Court,  and  still 
more  his  endeavours  to  work  out  a  mora  psfiiied 
and  thoughtful  theology,  which  might  supplant 
the  barren  and  unacceptable  scholasticism  so 
long  dominant  in  the  divinity  schools  of  the 
Chucch, — Dr.  Dollinger,  I  say,  may  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  effect  of  his  labours 
would  be  simply  the  refonnaftioB  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Papal  Church.  But  his  friend  Ease 
judged  differently.  He  believed  that  the  prin- 
ciples held  and  taught  by  the  Oermui  professors 
-the  piindples  which  they  ware  kbonrk^  sue- 
cessfully  to  instil  into  the  educated  portion  of 
their  fellow-countrymen — were  prindples  which 
would  certainly  lead  to  a  breach  with  Bome. 
The  event  has  shown  that  his  judgment  was 
correct 

If  this  be  so*— if  we  are  to  regard  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  as  the  final  tranelatioQ  into 
the  form  of  accomplished  &ct  of  a  new  order  of 
views  and  feelings  which  have  been  long  growing 
towards  maturity  among  thinking  men  in  Qer- 
many-— one  pdunt  regarding  the  probable  issues  of 
the  movement  may  be  looked  on  as  fixed  and 
certain.  It  is  not  to  be  merely  the  coming  over 
of  some  thousands  or  myriads  of  Boman  Catholics 
to  the  old  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  the  birth 
of  a  new  community — a  community  based  cm  new 
principles,  and  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  new  type 
of  Church  organization  and  life.  Had  the  Papal 
authxities  suffered  matters  to  move  on  quietly  in 


the  (dd  grooves,  there  is  no  saying  how  long 
the  new  community  might  haifv  lemaaned  wiUim 
the  bosom  of  the  lUxiiaa  C^nrch,  and  the  worid 
might  have  remained  ^;n<»a&t  of  Uie  fundamental 
differences  tiiat  had  arisen  witfain  the  one  pale. 
But  Ood  had  determiaed  it  should  not  he  so. 
The  procedure  of  the  Yatiean  Coundl  was  over- 
ruled so  as  to  Ibree  on  a  crisis,  and  coustnin 
the  Old  Catholics  to  take  up  %  separate  positioD, 
where  thdr  principliefl  would  have  free  scope: 

''  A  new  form  of  the  Church ;  a  new  type  of 
Church  life.'*  I  can  imagiiie  that  senw  vdio  read 
these  worda — ^the  words  Dr.  Ease  aj^ed  by 
aalicipation  to  the  new  movement — will  make 
light  of  themy  and  iBBist  that  the  Oid  Catiiolics 
are  moving  m  a  very  old  and  ftuniliar  groove; 
that,  so  far  fi»m  having  kanched  themsebes  lotD 
perilous  descent  on  ^<  the  ringing  grooves  of 
change,''  they  have  simply  cast  off  the  Papal 
supremacy  and  taken  up  a  position  side  by  side 
wit^  the  old  saoerdetd  chuxehes  which  cast  it  off 
before.  This,  I  find,  is  the  estimate  of  the  move- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  a  good  many  well- 
inlorsted  and  able  men  in  this  country.  A  dirine 
of  some  note  in  the  Seotch  Episei^  Church,  for 
example,  seema  on  this  acooant  to.  find  in  it 
matter  of  much  rgoicingL  He  is  undentood 
to  be  himself  %  aacerdotalist  in  hie  religunis 
views^  holding  almost  every  article  ^i  the  old 
Bonush  creed  eieept  the  fdamef  of  the  Pope, 
and  he  evidcstly  thiaiEa  that  the  modem  sdiool 
oi  Qemum  Catholicism  occupies  the  aamegiouad. 
Bef Erring  to  the  leading  writem  of  the  adtoo^ 
Elee,  Mohler,  IXfllinger,  Ahsog,  Helek-he  de- 
clares his  persuasion  that  the  study  of  Hmt  boob 
« will  da>  more  lor  the  Qiuich  of  England  than 
any  other  coone  of  studtjr,"  He  mentioBS  that 
Mr.  Eebk  had  exporessad  to  him  the  epinioD 
that  Mohlei^s  gnat  work  on  Symbolism  ''was 
really  the  philosophic  exponent  of  the  jHrin- 
cipleaof  the  Eii§^  High  Church  party."  And 
this  divine  does  net  stand  alone.  The  hope 
of  the  sacerdotal  party  in  the  Greek  and  An- 
glican Churches  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  Munich 
reformers  will  stop  short  of  evangelical  Pro- 
testantism—  that  they  will  be  content  ^tb 
simply  breaking  off  from  the  Papaqr  «^<^  P^ 
testing  against  the  new  dogmas  of  Pius  IS.    In 
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other  words,  their  hope  is  that  the  issue  of 
the  Old  Catholie  movement  will  be  the  forma- 
tioB  in  Germany  (tf  a  new  hierarchical  body ;  a 
body  which  will  be  a  sister  church  to  the  Greeks 
and  An^caas,  and  will  nnite  with  them  m  ciy- 
ing  up  apostolical  snccessioD  and  sacramental 
grace,  and  in  condemning  all  such  Protestant 
hereades  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment 

It  would  be  vain  to  make  light  of  this  view  of 
the  ease.  Should  it  turn  out  to  be  well-founded, 
the  prospect  will  be  sufficiently  alarming.  And 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  good  deal  can  be 
said  m  its  su^^rt  Dr.  D^llinger  would  seem 
to  riunre  it  himsdf.  It  is  notorious  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  party  in  this  countiy 
which  rejects  justification  by  faith  and  preaches 
sacnunental  grace.  And  although  the  Old 
Cath<^  movement  in  Gkrmany  is  of  native 
growth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  some 
extent  it  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  Oxford 
Tractarianiam.  The  English  divines  who  have 
been  busying  themselves  in  the  endeavour  to 
mould  the  moTement  according  to  their  High 
Church  viewa  may  have  deceived  themselves  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  inflaence  th^  have  exerted  ; 
but  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  their  hopes 
cannot  well  be  doubted.  I  am  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  that  a  good  many  wdl-infbrmed 
Protestants  are  contemplating  the  rise  of  the  new 
community  with  considerable  alarm.  If  the  Ox- 
ford party  could  bring  about  the  long-desired 
union  with  the  nnreformed  Greek  Chureh,  and  a 
powerfol  body  in  Germany  were  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  them,  the  evaDgelical  Churches  would 
certainly  have  a  long  fight  to  enter  upon.  The 
old  arms  would  have  to  be  furbished  up  for  a  new 
conflict,  and  the  battle  of  the  Befonnation  would 
have  to  be  fought  over  again  under  new  conditions. 

But  even  if  this  unfavourable  estimate  of  the 
probable  issues  of  the  movement  should  turn 
out  to  be  correct^  (which  may  God  forbid!) 
I  for  one  wonld  not  cease  to  be  thankftil  that 
such  a  movement  had  taken  {dace;  It  would  be 
a  great  thing  to  see  the  Papacy  weakened  by  the 
revolt  of  Germany,  even  although  the  Germans 
should  stop  at  Oxford  and  Moscow,  instead  of 
raarching  forward  to  Wittenberg  and  Geneva. 
The  Papal  tyranny  is  a  dreadful  evil.     It  is  the 


most  potent  enemy,  by  far,  that  the  people  of 
Christ  and  the  truth  of  Christ  have*  ever  en- 
countered, or  are  ever  like  to  encounter.  De- 
liverance from  it  opens  many  a  channel  by  which 
gospdi  truth  and  evangelical  life  may  enter  in  and 
counterwork  the  sacerdotal  leavea 

But  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  movement  will 
stop  at  the  point  the  sacerdotalists  would  like  ? 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  Munich  Reformers  will 
be  willing  to  take  up  the  position  so  kindly 
maiiced  out  for  them,  exactly  in  a  line  with  the 
Greeks  and  the  Anglicans  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Munich  Programme  furnishes  the  materials 
fbr  an  answer  to  these  questions,  and  that  the 
answer  thus  obtained  will  be  fiir  enough  from 
warranting  either  the  fears  of  timid  Protestants- 
or  the  hopes  of  the  sacerdotalists.  The  publica- 
tion of  that  Programme  has  cleared  away  many 
mists.  It  seems  to  me  plain  as  day  that  the 
well-conaidered  Articles  embodied  in  it  are  about 
as  hostile  to  the  old-&shioned  sacerdotal  views  as 
they  are  to  the  Papacy  itself.  This  is  a  matter  of 
such  immense  importance  to  the  evangelical 
Churches,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for 
caUing  special  attention  to  it. 

There  are  at  least  three  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  articles  of  the  Programme  seem  to  point 
to  issues  irrecondlaUe  with  the  hopes  of  the 
sacerdotalists : — 

I.  One  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  sacer- 
dotal system — a  doctrine  common  to  the  Greek,, 
the  old  Romish,  and  the  Puseyite  parties — teaches 
that  the  right  authoritatively  to  define  articles  of 
faith  belongs  to  the  assemUed  hierarchy  of  the 
Church,  and  to  them  alone.  According  to  this 
theory,  it  is  the  business  of  the  high  prelates  alone 
to  declare  authoritatively  what  is  the  truth  :  as 
for  the  "  lower  clergy,"  and  the  general  body  of 
the  faithful,  their  business  is  to  hold  their  peace 
and  believe  what  their  superiors  met  in  Council 
declare  to  be  the  mind  of  Grod.  In  common,  I 
suppose,  with  most  people,  I  expected  to  find  this 
fundamental  principle  of  the  hierarchists  em- 
bodied  in  the  Programme  of  the  Old  Catholics. 
I  expected,  that,  in  rejecting  the  claim  of  the 
Pope  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  true  and 
fake,  they  would  have  taken  care  to  intimate, 
either  expressly  or  by  implication,  that  they  bow 
to  the  authority  of  General  Councils.    They  do 
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no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  they  declare 
that  the  dictum  of  a  Council  has  no  power  by 
itself  to  bind  the  conscience  of  any  man.  The 
definitions  framed  by  Qeneral  Councils  must  first 
be  tried.  They  are  to  be  tried  by  Scripture — they 
are  to  be  tried  \>y  Tradition — ^they  are  to  be  tried 
by  the  living  Witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
general  mind  of  the  Church.  Not  till  they  have 
justified  themselves  as  consonant  with  these 
standards  of  appeal  are  they  to  be  embraced  as 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  passage  in 
the  Programme  where  this  is  brought  out  was 
cited,  in  part,  in  the  former  Paper;  but  it  is 
worth  citing  in  full,  especially  as  the  translations 
of  the  document  which  have  appeared  in  this 
country  (those  of  them,,  at  least,  which  I  have 
been  able  to  see)  fail  to  bring  out  the  strength  of 
the  language  used. 

"Eren  an  CEcameDical  Coancil,  though  it  were  really 
such,  and  possessed  those  formal  conditions  of  OBCumenicity 
wliich  the  late  Vatican  Council  lacked,  if  it  should  break 
M'ith  tbe  fundamental  principles  and  past  history  of  the 
Church,  would  bare  no  right  whatsoever,— no,  not  by  a 
unanimous  vote, — to  promulgate  decrees  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  We  declare  em- 
phatically {betonen)  that  the  right  of  a  Council  to  promul- 
gate  a  doctrine  must  justify  itself  to  the  immediate  Christian 
consciousness ((rtou50n«  bewustUein)  of  theCatholic  people  and 
to  theological  science,  by  the  agreement  of  that  doctrine  with 
the  original  and  traditional  faith  of  the  Church.  We  assert 
for  the  Catholic  laity  and  clergy,  and  likewise  for  scientific 
theology,  the  right  to  discuss  and  attest  {das  Recht  det  ZeuQ' 
nisstt  und  da-  Binspraehe)  new  rules  of  fiuth  at  the  time 
they  are  being  established." 

If  this  had  been  the  proper  place,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  point  out  the  quarter  from  which 
the  Munich  Reformers  have  derived  this  article 
of  their  Programme.  Those  who  have  dipped 
into  the  writings  of  Schleiermacher  will  recognize 
its  parentage.  Dr.  Mohler  was  the  founder  of 
the  modem  German  theology,  of  which  the  Pro- 
gramme before  us  is  the  latest  expression ;  and 
students  of  his  works,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Protestant  divines  also,  know  that  he  was 
beholden  to  Schleiermacher  for  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  views.  Of  course,  he  did  not  care 
to  say  much  about  this  indebtedness.  It  might 
have  hindered  the  acceptableness  of  his  views 
within  his  own  communion,  if  they  had  been 
known  to  have  come  originally  from  a  Protestant 
source.  But  the  indebtedness  is  nevertheless 
quite  certain.     And  here,  at  length,  the  views 


thus  derived  come  np  in  the  solemn  manifesto  of 
the  Old  Catholics.  It  will  be  curious  to  observe 
what  our  High  Church  party  will  make  of  them. 

For  what  is  the  position  taken  up)    Since 
Popes  may  err,  and  General  Councils  may  enr, 
who  is  to  decide  what  is  truth  9    It  will  sot  do 
to  answer,  ''The  Church,  the  Church!"     For 
that  only  raises  the  further  question,  "  Where  is 
the  Toice  of  the  Church  to  be  heard  t    Who  is 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church  1" 
The  question  is  a  veiy  pertinent  one.     How  is 
it  to  be  met  ?    If  it  be  answered,  *^  The  Pope— 
he  is  the   authoritative  Voice  of  the  Church;" 
that  is  precisely  the  Infallibility  dogma  of  1870, 
and  is  rejected  by  those  with  whom  we  have  now 
to  do.     If  it  be  answered,  **  A  Creneral  Conndl, 
— in  Us  Voice  you  are  to  recognize  aud  worship 
the  Voice  of  the  Church  and  of  Christ ; "  that  is 
the  old  Galilean  doctrine,  dear  to  High  Churchmen 
all  the  world  over.     But  it  also  is  rejected,  as  ve 
see,  by  the  Munich  Beformers.     They  declare, 
with  emphasis,  that  a  Council  may  err,  even  in 
matters  of  faith.     They  maintain  tbiit  it  is  law- 
ful and  necessary  to  appeal  even  from  tiie  sen- 
tence of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  really  such,  to 
a  higher  and  less  fallible  authority.     Moreover, 
they  intimate  where  that  higher  authority  is  to  be 
found.     In  the  first  place,  they  point  to  Scriptare 
and  Tradition ;  and,  so  far,  they  may  be  fidrly 
claimed  by  High  Churchmen  as  on  their  side  But 
their  rule  of  faith  does  not  consist  of  Scripture 
and  Tradition  alone.   They  add  to  these  the  lining 
WUnese  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Comeununm 
of  the  general  body  of  tlu  faithjul  throughout  thi 
earth.     It  is  in  making  this  addition  that  they 
part  company  with  the  hierarchists   of  every 
name,  and  commit  themselves  to  a  position  which, 
although  by  no  means  free  from  dangerous  eiror, 
has  vital  affinities  with  evangelical  ProtestantisuL 

They  name  three  parties,  in  particular,  which 
are  entitled  to  let  their  Voice  be  heard  in  franung 
Articles  of  Faith; — ^three  parties,  I  mean,  in 
addition  to  the  bishops,  whom  they,  as  Episco- 
palians, regard  as,  of  course,  entitled  to  take  the 
lead  in  all  such  matters.  The  bishops,  they 
Pifti^^^n^  while  taking  the  lead,  are  by  no  means 
to  dictate  Articles  of  Faith.  All  the  bishops  in 
the  world  cannot,  by  their  united  sufirage,  imput 
authority  to  a  new  article.     There  are  thiee 
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parties  with  whom  the  bishops  mast  put  them- 
selves in  communication,  and  whose  concurrence 
they  must  secure,  if  their  decrees  are  to  be  bind- 
ing on  consciences.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
ihe  clergy.  The  second  consists  of  the  theologians 
— professors  and  others  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  theological  science.  How 
could  a  congress  of  Germans  forget  thdr  claims  1 
The  mention  of  them  is  a  shrewd  hint  to  the  an* 
thorities  at  Borne,  that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as 
they  imagine  tQ  establish  a  doctrine,  if  it  runs 
counter  to  known  and  ascertained  facts.  If  a 
doctrine  cannot  stand  the  light  of  histoiy  and 
eocact  exegesis,  it  must  go  to  the  wall  The 
scientific  theologians,  therefore,  must  have  a  po- 
tential voice  in  defining  doctrines.  Lastly,  '^  the 
CcUholic  laity"  are  likewise  entitled  to  participate 
in  this  work.  Let  the  sacerdotalists  of  Oxford 
mark  it.  These  Munich  men  will  not  join 
them  in  making  the  bi^ops  the  sole  judges  of 
doctrine.  They  will  not  even  restrict  the  privi- 
lege to  the  theologians  and  clergy.  The  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  must  be  invited  to  exercise 
their  judgment  and  add  their  suffrage.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  bow  men  who  scorn  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  will  be 
able  to  reconcile  themselves  to  these  far-reaching 
declarations. 

2.  Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mulating of  doctrinal  artidea  that  the  Munich 
Programme  recognizes  the  rights  of  the  people; 
With  similar  expUcitness  they  are  declared  en- 
titled to  participate  in  the  government  of  the 
Church.  The  third  Article  of  the  Programme 
begins  with  these  words  : — 

"With  the  CO  •operation  of  theological  and  canonical 
aoienoe,  we  are  seeking  a  Befonn  in  the  Church  which,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Church,  would  remore  present 
faults  and  abuses,  and  which  more  especially  would  satisfy 
the  just  desires  of  the  Catholic  people  to  take  part  in  ecdesi- 
astical  affairs." 

Let  this  article  be  taken  along  with  the  earlier 
one  on  which  we  have  just  been  commenting,  and 
it  wiU  be  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  result  comes 
short  of  the  great  Reformation  doctrine  of  the 
Universal  Christian  Priesthood.  If  no  human 
priest  or  body  of  priests  may  dictate  to  the  faith- 
ful what  they  are  to  believe  as  the  Word  of  Qod ; 
and  if  no  human  priest  or  body  of  priests  may 
exercise  an  irresponsible  authority  over  the  faith- 


ful in  the  administration  of  Charch  affairs,  the 
whole  vast  fabric  of  hierarchical  and  papal  tyranny 
is  undermined,  and  will  soon  be  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  Munich  Reformers  Itold  out  a  friendly 
hand  to  the  Protestant  bodies,  in  a'  way  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  at  once  from  the  High  Church- 
men in  this  country. 

• 

"We  hope  for  a  reunion  with  the  Greco-Oriental- and 
Bussian  Church,  whose  schism  took  place  without  sufficient 
cause,  and  is  founded  on  no  essential  doctrinal  difference. 
Presupposing  the  reforms  for  which  we  are  strivinj^,  and  in 
the  progress  of  science  and  adrancing  Christian  culture,  we 
look  forward  to  an  understanding  with  the  Protestant  and 
Episcopal  Churches." 

What  makes  this  article  specially  significant  is 
the  circumstance  that,  as  originally  drafted,  it 
restricted  the  friendly  greeting  to  "  the  Pro- 
testant and  Episcopal  Churches  of  England  and 
America,"  and  miglit  have  been  construed  to  im- 
ply the  notion  of  apostolical  succession.  Dr. 
DoUinger  is  reported  to  have  strenuously  insisted 
on  the  original  form.  He  seems  to  cling  to  the 
old  hierarchical  theory  about  the  necessity  of 
^  apostolical  orders"  (so-called)  to  the  existence 
of  a  Christian  Church.  But  his  followers  did 
not  sympathize  with  his  scruples,  and  the  article 
was  altered  so  as  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  friendly 
greeting  to  all  the  Protestant  Churches. 

Another  remark  must  be  made  before  parting 
from  the  Programme.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Munich  Reformers  have  in  this  docu- 
ment spoken  their  last  word,  or  defined  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  they  are  inclined  to 
carry  their  project  of  reform.  They  have  wisely 
confined  themselves  to  the  statement  of  broad 
general  principles,  leaving  details  to  be  considered 
after  the  movement  shall  have  become  somewhat 
consolidated.  Bearing  in  mind  the  aspirations 
which  have  been  always  now  and  then  making 
themselves  heard  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Germany,  and  taking  in  connection  with  these 
the  instructions  with  which  many  of  the  dele- 
gates who  attended  the  Munich  meeting  were 
furnished  by  their  constituents,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  important  measures  of  reform  will 
be  brought  forward  in  due  time — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  substitution  of  the  vernacular  for 
the  Latin  language  in  the  public  services,  the 
restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  in  the  Lord's 
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Suffer,  the  penniasion  of  marriage  to  the  oleigy 
— probably  also  the  abrogaticm  of  the  law  which 
makes  auricular  coufesaion  the  indifipenaable  con«> 
dition  of  Church  fellowship.  Having  these  and 
such  like  reforms  in  their  eye,  the  Old  Catholics 
are  well  entitled  to  "  look  forward  to  an  under- 
standing'' with  the  other  bodies  which  protested 
before  them  against  the  papal  tyranny.  Should 
they  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  projects,  the 
result  will  be  exactly  what  Dr.  Hase  foretold — 
the  origination  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  body,  which, 
whatever  name  it  may  please  to  take,  will  be  both 
a  Protestant  and  Heformed  Communion. 

Having  said  so  much  regarding  the  form  which 
the  Old  Catholic  movement  is  likely  to  assume, 
I  have  little  room  left  to  consider,  as  it  deserves, 
the  probable  dimensions  to  which  the  movement 
may  extend.  Is  it  likely  to  take  the  shape  of  a 
national  revolt  from  the  Papacy — ^the  completion 
of  the  movement  conunenced  by  Luther  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ?  Or  is  it  destined  to  prove  a 
feeble  birth  like  the  Jansenist  movement,  now 
represented  only  by  the  small  and  decaying  Church 
of  Utrecht  ? 

On  this  subject  it  becomes  foreigners  to  speak 
with  diffidence.  Much  will  depend  on  facts  of 
which  only  those  who  are  personally  conversant 
with  the  Old  Catholic  leaders  can  form  a  reliable 
judgment.  For  reasons  already  given,  it  seems 
tolerably  certain  that  the  leaders  have  avoided 
the  bog  in  which  the  Jansenists  lost  themselves. 
They  have  not  so  bound  themselves  to  the  past 
as  to  separate  their  party  by  an  impassable  bar- 
rier from  the  thoughts  and  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  they  have  taken  care 
not  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  supercilious  ex- 
clusiveness  of  Pusejdte  saoerdotalisnL  The  dan- 
ger seems  to  lie  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some 
of  the  leading  men  are  deeply  tainted  with 
nationalism,  and  the  same  fatal  leaven  is  largely 
prevalent  in  the  communities  throughout  Germany 
which  have  been  loudest  in  applauding  the  move- 
ment. Should  the  Bationalist  element  become 
predominant^  the  movement  is  certainly  doomed 
to  perish.  Consciences  will  not  find  rest  in  the 
barren  negations  of  infidelity.  If  the  Old  Catholic 
leaders  have  nothing  better  to  give  than  these  dry 
husks,  the  people  will  either  fall  back  into  Popery 


or  will  pass  over  into  the  Protestant  Cfaiudws,  or 
will  break  loose  from  every  form  of  Chiiatiuntf . 
They  WUl  certainly  not  be  at  the  IxonUe  to  «istain 
a  rdiguNu  oiigantzation  of  their  owb.  Witiiout  a 
foond&tioa  in  deep  religioQS  convictions,  a  national 
ralbmialion  is  impossibla  Bat  if  there  is  acmie- 
thing  to  awaken  i^peheosion  on  this  head,  there 
is  not  a  little  to  suggest  encourageneDt  and  hc^K. 
Dr.  Dollinger  is  certainly  not  a  Bationatiat  The 
German  school  of  Boman  Catholic  theokgy  to 
which  he  belongs,  although  greatly  haaopered 
by  the  cmons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  embcaees 
a  Tery  considerable  number  of  eminent  mea  who 
"hold  the  Head."  And  it  is  gratifying  to  leani 
that  the  believing  elanent  is  making  itself  heard 
and  felt  as  the  movement  goes  on.  An  intelli- 
gent writer  in  the  Neue  Evangdudie  Kirchenai- 
tting^ — a  jonxnal  which  will  not  be  suspected 
either  of  High  Church  or  Bationalist  leanings — 
writes  as  follows  in  a  recent  number  (Octo- 
ber 28)  :— 


"  It  is  to  be  gladly  acknowledged  that  many  of  these  Old 
OathoUca  are  preadiing  the  truth  of  tlie  gospel  with  new 
tongoes  and  with  lively  earnestness.  The  pamphlets  of  the 
venerable  Reinkens  [Professor  of  Church  History  in  Breslac] 
are  models  of  reformation- writings;  and  the  latest  of  them 
contains  such  an  ontspoken  protest  against  snbmisstoii  to  the 
papal  daixBS,  and  at  the  same  time  snch  a  precioiu  teatimony 
U)  faith  in  regard  to  spiritual  things,  that  even  we  who  are 
Frotestants  must  say  Amen  to  it." 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  right,  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  issues  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement,  to  lay  stress  principally  on  the  measure 
of  purity  and  fulness  with  which  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  is  taught,  I  apprehend  that  those  who 
confine  their  attention  to  that  one  point  leave  out 
of  view  other  considerations  necessary  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  are  likely  to  form  quite  an  in- 
adequate estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  in  many  ways  implicated  in  the 
national  and  political  history  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  one  who  fails  to  take  these  into  account  will 
c^taudy  err  in  his  calculations.  In  saying  this, 
I  do  not  refer  only,  or  chiefly,  to  recent  events, 
important  as  these  are.  I  refer  to  the  hisUny  of 
Germany  ever  since  it  had  a  history  at  alL  From 
the  first  appearance  of  the  German  nation  in  tiie 
European  commonwealth  it  has  been  in  bad  odour 
at  Bome,  and  as  a  natural  coBseqaenoe  the  Yw^iBej 
has  been  regarded  with  anything  but  uaquaUfied 
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reverence  in  Germany.  It  was  the  old  German 
emperors  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  made  the 
stoutest  fight  against  the  popes  of  the  proud 
Hildehrandine  type ;  and  those  old-world  princes 
are  to  this  day  enshrined  in  the  national  heart  in 
consequence;  The  Councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle — those  ternbiy  antipapal  assemblies — w^e 
mainly  composed  of  Germans*  And  it  was  by 
anything  but  an  accident  that  the  Reformation 
commenced  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  The  prin- 
ciples of  it  had  long  been  working  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  needed  only  a  spark  to  kindle 
them  into  a  blaase  over  the  whole  country.  While 
it  must  never  be  forgottcai  that  Luther's  great 
strength  lay  in  his  'dear  view  and  firm  hold  of 
the  gospel  of  Gknl's  grace,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
also  that  he  was  a  German  of  the  Germans — a 
national  h^o  as  well  as  an  evangelical  divine. 
And  despite  of  the  efforts  to  load  his  name  with 
infamy,  it  has  always  been  a  name  of  incomparable 
power  throughout  the  whole  Fatherland.  Of  all 
the  monuments  I  ever  saw,  the  one  which  left 
the  deepest  impression  of  broad  nationality  on  my 
mind  was  the  one  erected  at  Worms  tiuree  years 
ago  to  the  memory  of  Luther.  It  was  built  by 
national  subscription.  Although  not  placed  on 
Prussian  territoiy,  it  was  solemnly  handed  over 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  inaugurated  by  him 
as  the  head  of  the  German  nation :  and  the  arms 
of  aU  the  cities  of  the  empire  which  embraced  the 
Eeformation  are  proudly  emblazoned  on  it  Yet 
national  as  it  is,  no  one  seems  to  have  dreamed 
of  toning  down  its  Protestantism  on  that  account. 
Some  of  Luther's  most  striking  words  are  in- 
sciibed  upon  it ;  and  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn 
its  four  sides  exhibit  with  admirable  force  and 
beauty  the  most  characteristic  passages  in  his 
life, — ^the  nailing  up  of  the  theses  at  Wittenbeig, 
the  appearance  before  the  Diet  at  Worms,  his 
ministration  of  the  cup  to  the  people  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  his  marriage,  his  preacHiing,  and 
his  translating  of  the  Scriptures.  As  I  stood 
and  gazed  on  the  beautiful  piece  of  art^  the 
thought  fixed  itself  on  my  misd  that  a  nation 
which  could  erect  such  a  monument,  or  suffer  the 
erection  of  such  a  monument  in  its  name,  must 
be  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  Protestant 
causa 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  old  traditional 


instinct  of  hostilLty  to  the  Papacy,  and  of  venera- 
tion for  the  men  who  did  most  to  turn  away  the 
Fatherland  from  the  Koman  obedience,  has  never 
been,  by  any  means,  confined  to  the  Protestant 
half  of  the  nation.  The  mind  of  the  other  half 
has  been  much  affected  with  the  same  feeling; 
and  even  the  Romish  priesthood  has  been  no 
stiteger  to  it.  This,  I  think,  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant fact,  and  deserves  attention  in  connection 
with  recent  events.  It  goes  far  to  explidn  how 
the  Old  Catholic  revolt  should  have  attained  at 
once  such  dimensions  in  Germany.  Two  instances 
of  the  participation  of  the  priests  in  the  common 
sentiment  of  the  nation  are  worth  quoting.  For 
the  first  I  am  indebted  to  the  biography  of 
Frederick  Perthes.  When  he  visited  Vienna  in 
1816,  Perthes  met  with  Father  Hoffbauer  of  the 
Bedemptorists,  who,  among  other  things,  ex- 
pressed the  following  judgment  regarding  the 
Eeformation : — 

"  fiinoe  I  liAve  been  enabled  as  Apostolic  Ntmclo  to  com- 
pare the  religious  position  of  the  Catholios  in  Poland  with 
that  of  the  Protestants  in  Qermany,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
apostacy  from  the  Church  arose  from  the  need  which  the 
Germans  felt,  and  still  feel,  of  genuine  pietj.  The  Refor- 
mation was  propagated  and  upheld,  not  by  heretics  and 
philosophers*  but  by  men  who  were  seeking  a  religion  for 
the  heart.  I  have  said  this  at  Borne  to  the  Pope  and  cardi- 
nals, but  they  would  not  believe  me,  and  will  have  it  that  it 
was  enmity  to  all  religion  of  whatsoever  kind  that  brought 
about  the  Reformation."— < Vol.  i.,  p.  839,  Engl.  Transl.) 

The  other  instance  is  found  in  Dr.  DoUinger 
himself.  His  book,  '*  The  Church  and  the 
Churches,"  was  meant  to  be  a  polemic  against 
Protestantism.  But  even  in  it,  the  German,  and 
(may  we  not  add?)  the  Christian,  occasionally 
overpower  within  him  the  Romish  priest^  and 
constrain  him  to  make  acknowledgments  which 
sound  strangely  from  such  a  quarter.  Take  the 
foUowing  example  :— 

"  We  must  acknowledge  that  here  also  God  has  caused 
much  good,  as  well  as  much  evil,  to  proceed  from  the  errors 
of  men,  from  the  contests  and  passions  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  must  also  admit  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  to  see  the  intolerable  abuses  and  scandah  in  tbe 
Church  removed  was  fully  justified ;  and  that  it  sprang  irom 
the  better  qualities  of  our  people,  and  from  their  moral  in- 
dignation at  the  desecration  and  corruption  of  holy  things, 
which  were  degraded  to  selfish  and  hypocritical  purposes. 

The  great  intellectual  conflict  has  purified  the  European 

atmosphere,  has  impelled  the  human  mind  on  to  new  courses, 
and  has  promoted  a  rich  scientific  and  literary  life.  Protest- 
ant theology,  with  its  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  has  gone 
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aloog  bj  the  side  of  the  C&tholio  exciting  and  awakenuog, 
warming  and  vivifying ;  whilst  every  exalted  Catholic  theo- 
logian will  readily  admit  that  he  owes  much  to  the  writings 
of  Protestant  scholars"  (p.  17). 

''  Germany  is  the  birth-plaoe  of  the  Eeformation.  Within  the 
mind  of  a  German  man,  and  that  man  the  greatest  of  bis  age, 
did  the  Protestant  doctrine  spring  up.  Before  the  superiority 
and  creative  energy  of  that  one  mind,  did  the  aspiring,  active 
portion  of  the  nation  hnmbly  and  trustingly  bend  the  knee. 
In  him — in  that  union  of  strength  and  intellect — they  recog- 
nized their  master.  They  lived  in  his  thoughts ;  he  appeared 
to  them  as  the  hero  in  whom  the  nation,  with  all  its  char- 
acteristics, #a8  incorporated.  They  admired  him;  they 
gave  themselves  over  to  him ;  because  they  perceived  in  him 
their  country's  most  powerful  self;  because  it  was  their  feel- 
ing that  he  expressed,  more  clearly,  more  eloquently,  and 
with  greater  power  than  they  could  themselves  have  done. 
Thus  has  Luther's  name  ^become  for  Germany,  not  merely 
the  name  of  a  distinguished  man — he  is  himself  the  very  core 
of  a  period  of  national  life — the  centre  of  a  new  circle  of 
ideas— the  most  condensed  expression  of  that  religious  and 
ethical  mode  of  thought  peculiar  to  the  German  mind,  and 
from  whose  mighty  influence  even  those  who  resisted  it  could 
not  themselves  wholly  withdraw "  (p.  267— Bngliah  Trans- 
lation). 

If  it  be  demanded  how,  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
as  we  have  portrayed,  the  Papacy  was  able  to 
maintain  its  hold  so  long  over  half  the  German 
nation,  a  fair  explanation  is  furnished  by  the 
political  circumstances  of  the  country.  Till  the 
war  of  186G,  the  influence  of  the  Hapsburgs  pre- 
ponderated in  (Germany  \  they  lent  their  power  to 
sustain  the  papal  dominations,  and  antipapal  feel- 
ing was  rigorously  suppressed.  The  conversa- 
tion Perthes  had  with  the  Redemptorist  priest  in 
Vienna  in  181 6  was  private  and  confidential.  The 
priest  durst  not  have  uttered  those  thoughts  of 
his  in  public.  The  defeat  of  the  Hapsburgs  has 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  this  systematic  repression 
of  antipapal  views.  The  nation  is  free  to  speak 
its  mind  and  give  effect  to  its  convictions.  By  a 
coincidence,  in  which  GUkL's  finger  ought  surely  to 
be  acknowledged,  the  Papacy  was  so  far  left  to 
itself  as  to  force  the  Infallibility  decree  through  the 
Council,  in  defiance  of  the  almost  unanimous  resist- 
ance of  the  German  episcopate,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  country  was  entering  on  the  enjoyment 
of  its  new  liberties.  The  nation  saw  itself  in- 
sulted in  the  moment  of  its  exulting  hopes.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  strange 


indeed  if  the  resistance  to  the  obnoxioas  dogma 
had  not  spread  extensively  among  the  people. 

To  complete  the  confusion  of  the  Papaqr,  the 
war  with  France  broke  out  immediately  after  the 
Council  had  been  induced  to  endorse  the  fatal 
decree.  •  No  one  wiU  maintain  that  the  war  was 
formally  a  religious  war.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
two  nations,  not  of  two  faiths.  Tet  all  parties 
felt  that  somehow  it  was  a  religious  war  in  effect 
It  was,  on  the  German  side,  a  passionate  expres- 
sion of  r^wakened  national  feeling.  As  German 
nationality  has  always  been  antipapal,  and  the 
enemy  in  this  instance  was  a  nation  which  has 
identified  itself  in  many  ways  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  papal  dominion,  the  war  could  not 
fail  to  partake  of  a  religions  character — especially 
since  the  issue  of  it^  in  case  of  a  German  victoiy, 
was  certain  to  be  the  elevation  of  a  Protestant 
prince  to  the  Imperial  throne.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  feelings  called  forth  by  the  war 
are  contributing  powerfully  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  Old  Catholics.  The  movement,  as  we  hare 
seen,  springs  from  a  root  going  far  down  into  the 
past ;  and  it  would  have  taken  place  sooner  or 
later  without  the  stimulus  of  war  or  political  re- 
volution. But  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  wars 
and  political  changes  of  these  five  years  have 
worked  mightily  in  its  favour  and  given  it  a  fisur 
likelihood  of  attaining  truly  national  dimensions. 

And  I  believe  that  no  intelligent  reader  of  his- 
tory will  think  the  worse  of  it  on  this  accoant 
The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  im- 
mensely indebted,  under  God,  to  the  political  and 
social  circumstances  of  the  age.  It  has  ever  been 
the  custom  of  the  Most  High,  when  his  time  was 
come  for  bringing  to  pass  great  and  fruitful  refor- 
mations'in  the  Church,  to  arrange  matters  so  that 
wars  and  civil  commotions  have  cooperated  with 
the  more  quiet  and  secret  workings  of  the  gospd 
and  Spirit  of  Christy  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  beneficent  purposes.  It  is  our  prayer  and  con- 
fident hope  that  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  will  furnish  to  devout  students  of 
history  a  new  example  of  this  law  of  the  divine 
government 
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BT  TBS  BBY.  JOHV  aiBB. 


WO  summers  ago  I  heard  a  parable 
from  the  lips  of  a  Qerman  preacher 
which  has  often  come  back  to  my 
recoUectioa  The  place  in  which  I 
listened  to  the  sermon  of  which  the  parable 
formed  a  part  was  the  Sophia  Church  in  Dresden 
— the  Court  Church,  as  it  is  called,  although  the 
stranger  who  should  go  there  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  King  and  the  royal  family  would 
be  disappointed.  A  few  ladies  and  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  Court  are  to  be  seen  in  the  two 
large  pews,  or  rather  galleries,  opposite  the  pulpit, 
on  the  red  velvet  of  which  the  royal  arms  are 
emblazoned,  but  no  member  of  the  royal  family 
of  Saxony  listens  to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  of  the  Sophia  Church.  It  is  in 
the  large  Boman  Catholic  church  beside  the  old 
bridge  that  King  John  and  his  family  worship. 
The  Protestant  visitor  to  Dresden  experiences  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  when  he  discovers,  as 
many  do  for  the  first  time,  that  a  Catholic  king 
now  rules  over  the  land  which  was  the  cradle  of 
the  Eeformation,  and  whose  Electors  ventured 
and  suffered  so  much  for  the  evangelical  doctrine 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  change  took  place 
so  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Frederick  Augustus  I.  of  Saxony,  better  known 
as  Augustus  the  Strong,  returned  to  the  com- 
munion which  his  ancestors  had  abandoned  in 
order  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Poland.  Augustus 
was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  to  whom 
Saxony  owes  some  useful  measures,  but  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  moral  qualities.  In  a  disso- 
lute age  his  court  was  known  as  the  most  im- 
moral court  in  Germany;  and  his  lavish  expen- 
diture left  to  Saxony  a  legacy  not  only  of  gems 
and  ornaments,  but  likewise  of  ruined  finances. 
The  prospect  of  gaining  admission  into  the  circle 
of  European  kings  by  election  to  the  vacant  crown 
of  Poland  possessed  irresistible  attraction  for  him; 
and  in  order  to  render  himself  eligible,  he  aban- 
doned the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  His  queen 
refused  to  follow  him  in  this  desertion  of  Pro- 
testantism, so  he  was  crowned  alone  as  king  of 
Poland  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  church  of  Cracow. 
620 


By  the  Saxon  people  the  Elector's  change  of 
faith  was  regarded  with  universal  indignation. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling,  that  Augustus  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  public  declaration  that  he 
had  ^  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  not  from 
any  consideration  of  dignity  or  advantage,  but 
with  God  before  his  eyes."  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  an  assurance  to  the  people  that  he  would 
support  the  Protestant  religion  in  Saxony  as 
heretofore.  Little  advantage  resulted  to  the  Old 
Church  in  Saxony  from  the  conversion  of  the 
court  *A  few  persons  connected  with  royalty 
embraced  the  royal  faith,  but  Saxony  remained 
what  it  is  to  this  day,  one  of  the  most  Protestant 
countries  in  Europe.  Probably  no  court  church 
in  the  world  is  so  well  attended  as  the  Protestant 
court  church  of  Dresden,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  royalty.  On  the  morning  to  which  I 
refer  it  was  densely  crowded,  and  there  was  no 
possibility  of  a  seat  for  a  stranger,  but  I  found 
standing-room  below  the  pulpit  The  opening 
service  consisted  of  hymns  sung  by  the  congrega- 
tion and  prayers  read  from  the  pulpit  and  chanted 
at  the  altar,  on  which  stood,  in  Lutheran  fashion, 
large  candles  and  a  crucifix.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  preliminary  service  Dr.  Ruling,  the  preacher 
for  the  day,  entered  the  pulpit  It  is  a  custom 
in  Germany  for  the  preacher,  before  mentioning 
the  text  for  the  day,  to  preface  his  discourse  by 
a  short  introduction.  On  this  occasion  this  pre- 
£ELce  consisted  of  a  parable.  Many  of  his  auditors, 
he  said,  had  been  hearing  a  good  deal  of  a  funeral 
which  recently  took  place.  It  had  certainly,  from 
all  accounts,  been  a  very  dignified  and  imposing 
spectacle.  All  classes  of  the  community  attended 
it,  and  vied  with  one  another  in  showing  respect 
to  the  illustrious  dead.  High  ojQScers  of  State 
had  been  seen  in  the  cortege,  city  magistrates,  and 
learned  men  in  their  academical  robes.  Nor  had 
those  alone  followed  the  funeral  car.  The  mer- 
chant left  his  counting-house  and  the  artizan  his 
workshop  in  order  to  join  the  procession.  The 
orations  which  had  been  delivered  at  the  grave 
would  not  be  soon  forgotten.  One  speaker  after 
another  had  come  forward  and  bad  spoken  of  the 
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dead,  and  many  words  of  praise  and  of  gratitude 
for  high  service  had  been  spoken  by  that  open 
grave.  They  had  spoken  of  what  the  departed 
had  been  in  his  youth,  and  all  had  agreed  that 
in  his  youthful  days  he  had  been  eminently 
characterized  by  a  loving  and  beautiful  enthu- 
siasm,  which  won  admiration  even  firom  those 
who  did  not  share  his  ideas.  He  had  given  light 
and  warmth  to  many  a  dark  and  sorrowful  heart 
by  his  burning  words ;  and  even  at  the  present 
day  men  could  scarcely  repeat  some  of  those 
words  without  shedding  tear%  and  wishing  for  a 
moment^  at  least,  that  they  could  still  be  accepted 
as  true.  His  manhood  had  also  been  noble  and 
fruitful  In  wild  and  difficult  times  he  had 
laboured  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  it  would  be 
long  ere  men  could  forget  what  his  wisdom  and 
patience  had  accomplished.  Memorials  of  the 
work  of  his  manhood  were  still  among  them,  and 
in  many  things  they  were  reaping  what  he  had 
sown.  When  the  speakers  ceased  to  speak  of  his 
youth  and  manhood,  and  came  to  his.  old  age, 
there  was,  however,  a  manifest  change  in  their 
tone.  Hitherto  they  had  spoken  with  admiration, 
if  not  always  with  perfect  sympathy;  but  now 
one  and  all  spoke  with  regret,  not  unmingled  with 
contempt.  It  must  be  confessed,  they  said,  that 
the  old  age  of  their  departed  friend  could  not  in 
nobility  and  usefulness  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  other  periods  of  his  life.  He  had  been  unable 
to  understand  the  modem  spirit,  and  had  opposed 
himself  to  it  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible 
not  to  regret  Indeed,  while  his  past  services 
could  never  be  forgotten,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
experience  a  feeling  of  relief  that  Qod  had  now 
in  mercy  taken  him  away  from  a  world  which  he 
had  ceased  to  understand,  and  had  therefore  be- 
come unable  to  help. 

When  the  preacher  had  finished  his  parable, 
which  was  listened  to  with  breathless  attention, 
he  gave  the  interpretation.  The  funeral  proces- 
sion of  which  he  had  been  speaking  was  that  of 
Biblical  ChristianUy,  which,  although  not  really 
dead,  was  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  so  in  many 
quarters.  Did  they  ask  where  any  words  could 
be  found  corresponding  to  the  funeral  orations 
which  he  had  described  1  he  replied,  they  might 
read  them  in  the  daily  newspapers,  which  con- 
stantly spoke  of  the  Church  aa  an  institution 


which  in  past  times  had  been  beneficial  to  man- 
kind,  but  had  now  become  superannuated — a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  race. 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  parable  of  the 
Dresden  preacher,  which  appeared  to  me  to  set 
forth  very  graphically  the  attitude  of  modem 
culture  towards  the  Christian  faith.  The  violent 
and  abusive  language  formerly  employed  against 
the  Christian  religion  by  its  adversaries  is  seldom 
heard  now,  at  least  among  educated  men.  It  is 
generally  admitted,  even  by  its  opponents,  that  a 
tribute  of  admiration  is  due  to  a  system  which 
has  so  long  commanded  the  assent  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  has  conferred  substantial  benefits 
upon  the  human  race.  One  reason  that  the  op- 
ponents of  Christianity  so  universaDy  admit  the 
services  of  the  Church  of  the  past  is,  that  in  our 
age,  more  than  during  any  previous  period,  the 
history  of  mankind  is  studied.  Men  read  his- 
tory; and  the  testimony  of  history  is  received 
as  one  of  the  surest  sources  of  knowledge.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  study  the  history  of  Europe, 
especially  in  some  of  its  eras,  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Christian  Church,  as  re- 
gards doctrine  and  morals,  contrasted  &vourably 
with  contemporaiy  society,  and  did  by  its  influ- 
ence shed  some  beams  of  light  into  the  darkened 
atmosphere  around.  It  is  not  possible,  for  in- 
stance, for  any  fidr  historian,  who  knows  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  that  great  empire 
in  which  the  Church  arose,  not  to  speak  with 
admiration  of  the  early  Christiana.  Amid  a 
society  brilliant  and  cultivated,  but  eaten  to  the 
core  by  luxury,  cruelty,  and  falsehood,  the  Church 
witnessed  for  purity  and  for  truth.  Nor  is  the 
case  different  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Amid  feuds 
and  savage  passions,  the  Church  appears  as  the 
preacher  of  righteousness,  threatening  the  judg- 
ment of  Qod  against  the  unrighteous,  and  making 
the  oppressor  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  crime  by 
proclaiming  the  truth,  ^  After  this  the  judg- 
ment" The  historian  may  himself  give  no  credit 
to  those  divine  verities  which  made  the  eariy 
Christians  patient  and  loving,  and  gave  courage 
to  the  Churchmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  he 
cannot  but  admit  that  it  was  well  for  mankind 
that  in  these  ages  they  were  believed.  But  how 
often  do  we  find  that  those  who  are  willing  to 
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justify  biatorically  the  Church  of  the  past,  are 
diaf)08ed  to  ignore  the  Church  of  the  present,  and 
even  to  deny  that  the  Christianity  of  the  Bible 
has  any  longer  a  mission  among  men. 

One  reason  that  the  Christianity  of  the  past  is 
more  justly  judged  than  that  of  the  present  is 
that  time  is  on  the  side  of  truth.  Great  and 
useful  movements,  as  well  as  good  men,  are  more 
justly  judged  by  after  generations  than  by  their 
contemporaries.     As  the  poet  says  truly, — 

"  I  know  that  aU  acted  time 
By  that  whidi  sueoeeda  it,  is  erer  reeetred 
Aa  calmer,  completer,  and  mora  mbUme, 
Only  becaiue  it  is  finished." 

With  regard  to  Christianity,  also,  the  practical 
demands  which  it  makes  upon  men's  homage  and 
obedience,  if  recognized  as  the  living  truth,  and 
its  opposition  to  all  the  corrupt  inclinations  of 
men,  render  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  just  Judg- 
ment on  its  claims  than  with  regard  to  scientific 
trutL 

It  is  a  question,  however,  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Church,  what  the  reasons  are 
that  have  led  recent  opponents  of  Christianity  to 
take  up  the  ground  that  it  is  dead.     Formerly 
they  spoke  of  it  amgrily  as  a  mischievous  fanati- 
cism ;  now  they  civiUy  speak  of  it  as  a  lifeless 
tree,  mischievous  only  in  so  far  as  it  cumbers  the 
ground.     It  must  be  confessed,  we  think,  that 
there  is  not  a  little  in  the  Christian  society  of  the 
present  day  which  gives  plausibility  to  such  a 
representation.     A  shrewd  man,  for  instance,  can 
scarcely  mingle  much  in  Christian  society  without 
observing  that  money  and  intellect  are  more  re- 
spected than  simple  goodnesa     But  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  Biblical 
Christianity,  according  to  which  the  &ith  and 
love  whereby  God  is  apprehended  are  far  more 
precious  to  an  individual  and  to  a  Qhurch  than 
the  gifts  of  fortune  or  of  nature.     Tet  of  how  few 
Churches  can  it  be  said  that  a  good   man  is 
more  accounted  of  than  a  rich  man  or  a  clever 
man.     Again,  if  the  same  observer  watches  the 
zeal,  unquestionably  great,  with  which  Church 
questions  are  discussed  and  Church  enterprises 
carried  on,  is  it  not  often  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  party  and  of  human  rivalship  is  more  manifest 
than  apostolic  zeal  for  souls?     We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  universal  by  any  means ;  but  there  is 


enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  inside  the  sacred 
enclosure  to  g^ve  a  show  of  truth  to  the  assertion 
tbat^  after  all,  it  is  just  the  old  motives  under  new 
names  by  which  Christians  are  animated.     The 
Church  of  the  present  day  is  awakening  to  the 
duty  of  endeavouring  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
avowed  unbelief  with  which  we  are  at  present 
threatened.     It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so ;  nor 
would  we   say  a  word  against  the  well-meant 
endeavours  to  meet  the  arguments  of  sceptics  by 
apologetic  lectures  and  treatises.  'But  a  very 
small  part  of  the  work  can  be  accomplished  by 
such  means.     Sceptics  seldom  hear  or  read  that 
which  is  written  for  them.     But  there  is  another 
way  in  which  they  can  be  reached.     Christian 
believers  are  scattered  abroad  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  are  to  be  found  in  every  grade  of 
society.     In  the  learned  professions,  in  the  army 
and  in  the  navy,  in  mercantile  life  as  well  as  in  the 
workshop  and  at  the  plough,  Christ  has  his  servants. 
Let  them  witness  to  his  glory  and  to  his  love.    Let 
them  bear  his  cross,  and  live  in  his  communion,  and 
presently  those  around  them  will  become  aware 
of  an  unseen  presence  working  miracles  among 
men  even  in  the  nineteenth  century.     When  the 
gay  young  officer  or  the  reckless  blaspheming 
sailor  is  laid  hold  upon  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
how  marvellous  is  the   change.     ''Behold  all 
things  are  become  new."    All  the  things  before 
beloved    are    abandoned;    new   affections,  new 
thoughts,  and  a  new  life,  take  the  place  of  the  old. 
Love  to  an  unseen  Master  guides  the  whole  life,  and 
is  strong  enough  to  change  everything.    Men  may 
scorn  and  dislike  such  a  phenomenon,  but  they  can 
scarcely  deny,  when  brought  &ce  to  face  with  it, 
that  Biblical  Christianity  still  lives.     Nor  is  the 
evidence  for  the  vitality  of  the  faith  less  strong 
in  the  ''  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,"  amid 
trial  and  sorrow,  which  some  lives  present^  in 
which  a  hard  lot  is  accepted  and  privation  pa- 
tiently borne  for  the  sake  of  being  better  able  to 
proclaim  among  men  the  glory  of  the  divine 
Master. 

Were  there  more  of  such  bright  and  distinct  wit- 
nessing, and  were  Christian  men  more  manifestly 
under  the  influence  of  evangelical  motives,  the 
opponents  of  the  faith  would  scarcely  adopt  the. 
policy  of  asserting  that  Christianity  lives  no  more. 
An  hostility  more  active  would  in  some  cases,  no 
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doubt,  be  developed ;  but  not  a  few  who  at  pre- 
sent stand  afar  o%  scarcely  thinking  it  worth 
their  pains  to  leave  the  world  for  a  Church  which 


so  closely  resembles  .it^Xoiild  .,gladly  go  and  sell 
.all  that  they  have -in  oxdec  to' become  possessed  of 
the  pearl  of  great  price  '  '  '    *     : 


Jpl^e  <^^ttrr]^  in  i\t  "^m^t: 


BT    THE    EDITOR. 


XUX. 

PILmnVE  CESI8TIAVITT. 

Kow  they  which  were  icAttered  abrotd  upon  the  peneeutloii 
that  arose  aboat  Stephen  traTelled  aa  f ar  aa  Phenioe,  and 
Cjpnu,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but  nnto 
the  Jews  only.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  Pypme  and 
Cyrene,  which,  when  they  were  oome  to  Antioch,  ipake  nnto 
the  Oredani,  preachiny  the  Lord  Jeraa.  And  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  waa  with  them :  and  a  great  number  beliered,  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord." — Acts  xL  19-21. 

[HEY  speak  of  primitive  Christianity.  The 
word  is  sweet  Wearied  of  manifold  errors 
and  corraptions,  we  listen  gladly  to  its 
sound  We  would  fain  possess  the  thing 
which  the  word  signifies.  But,  alas !  those  who  are  most 
ready  to  adopt  the  name  are  the  most  ready  to  ahuse  it. 
They  write  Primitive  Christianity  on  their  banner,  and 
boldly  set  out  in  search  of  it ;  but  they  halt  before  they 
reach  the  object  They  lose  their  way  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  never  emerge  into  the  scriptunJ  light  that  shines 
beyond  It  is  here,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
real  primitive  Christianity  is  to  be  found 

Three  things  appear  at  this  point  in  the  histoxy— 
three  things  connected  like  links  in  a  chain :— 1.  The 
ministry  of  men ;  2.  The  hand  of  the  Lord ;  3.  The 
fruit  that  followed. 

1.  The  ministry  of  men.  Some  disciples  belonging  to 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  scattered  by  the  persecution,  tra- 
velled as  far  as  Antioch,  and  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Qentiles  of  the  Eastern  capital,  ''preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus."  The  missionaries  are  not  named  They  kept 
back  their  own  names,  and  put  forward  that  of  their 
Lord.  They  have  left  no  record  of  themselves  on  earth ; 
but  they  have  as  their  record  on  high  a  great  multitude 
Irought  by  their  ministry  to  the  Saviour.  The  perse- 
cution that  culminated  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
was  intended  by  the  Adversary  to  crush  the  infant 
Church ;  but  it  became  the  blast  which  spread  the 
living  8^  over  all  the  regions  of  the  East 

Being  themselves  Jews,  though  bom  in  foreign 
countries,  they  in  the  first  instance  preached  to  the 
Jews  only ;  but  they  were  soon  led  over  the  barrier,  and 
entered  a  wider  field.  By  special  interposition  from 
heaven  the  first  opening  was  made,  when  Peter  preached 
to  Cornelius  at  Cassarea.  The  crevasse  widened  rapidly ; 
and  in  a  veiy  short  time  the  gospel,  hitherto  pent  up 
within  the  limits  of  Israel,  flowed  out  without  impedi- 
ment on  the  nations.  True  to  its  own  nature,  it  refused 
to  be  confined.    According  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  it 


began  indeed  in  Jerusalem ;  but  true  also  to  another 
part  of  the  same  Word,  it  speedily  spread  to  the  ends 
oi  the  earth. 

There  is  great  precision  in  the  history  here.    There  is 
a  divine  perspicuity  in  the  statements,  that  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  crowd  of  dim  inconsistencies 
that  sprang  up  in  succeeding  ages.    The  theme  of  these 
primitive  preachers   was   ''the  Lord  Jesus."     The 
Christianity  of  the  apostolic  age  is  distinguished  by 
this,  that  it  everywhere  presents  a  personal  Saviour  to 
a  disciple's  faith.    The  wisdom  of  God  is  here.    Man's 
Maker  knows  man's  need.    He  only  can  devise,  and 
provide,  and  apply  the  remedy  for  the  ailment  of  hu- 
manity.   Doctrines,  however  true  and  divine,  cannot 
arrest  and  control  a  man.    They  are  not  suited  to  the 
case.    They  are  like  spirits  not  embodied.    They  do  not 
get  hold  of  us ;  we  do  not  get  hold  of  them.    When  the 
soul  of  doctrine  is  incarnate  in  a  person,  we  can  com- 
prehend and  apprehend  it    When  that  person  is  recog- 
nized to  be  the  Lord  Jesus— God  with  us— faith  loob 
to  him  and  lives. 

This  is  primitive  preaching :  it  is  to  tell  the  story  di 
Jesus,  and  tell  it  until  hearts  of  stone  give  way  and 
flow  down  like  water.  Tell  of  our  £eJ1  by  sin  ;  tell  that 
we  have  departed  from  the  living  God  ;  that  a  great  gulf 
is  fixed  between  the  prodigal  and  his  Father.  We  have 
no  power  to  pass  over  it,  and  no  will  to  try.  He  came 
to  seek  and  save.  The  Good  Shepherd  came  out  to 
seek  the  lost  sheep.  The  Just  gave  himself  for  the  un- 
just The  eternal  Son  of  God  gave  hinoself  for  us— 
wrought  a  righteousness  for  us  that  we  might  not  be 
naked  at  the  judgment-seat,  and  shed  his  blood  to  blot 
out  our  sin.  He  rose  from  the  dead,  and  intercedes  for 
us  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  He  vraits,  our  way 
to  the  Father,  and  our  righteousness  when  we  approach. 
They  preached  to  the  Greeks  in  Antioch  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and — 

2.  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them."  The  in- 
strument is  all  human,  but  the  power  Ls  all  divine.  We 
learn  here  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness  these  two 
things :— 0)  that  in  conversion  the  band  of  the  Lord 
operates ;  but  (2)  that  it  operates  through  the  ministry 
of  men.  In  this  work  men  can  do  nothing  without  God ; 
but  in  this  work  God  will  do  nothing  without  men. 
"  How  shall  they  bear  without  a  preacher ;  and  how  shall 
they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ? " 

In  1  Cor.  iii.  9  Paul  explains  of  set  purpose  the  union 
and  relations  of  divine  and  human  agency  in  the  conver- 
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sion  of  men :  "  We  are  labourers  together  with  God :  ye 
are  Qod*s  husbandry."  Men  are  taken  into  partnership 
with  Qod  in  the  work ;  but  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  union  are  clearly  defined.  It  is  not  an  indefinite 
amiouncement  that  some  part  of  the  work  is  confided  to 
human  skill  A  case  is  given  which  determines  the 
limits  of  the  two  departments  with  in&Ilible  precision. 
The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  conversion  is  the 
same  as  that  which  takes  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
fields.  The  people  are  the  field  to  be  cultivated  ;  God 
and  man  in  concert  carry  on  the  work.  We  know  what 
man's  department  is  in  common  agriculture.  Besides 
the  main,  central  act,  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  he  does 
many  things  before  and  after  it.  He  breaks  up  the 
ground,  and  makes  it  small ;  then  he  watches,  weeds, 
and  drains  the  field.  The  God  of  nature  does  not  per- 
form for  man  any  of  those  operations  which  man  can  do 
for  himself.  For  his  part,  he  gives  rain,  and  sun,  and 
air.  Without  these  human  industry  would  not  avail ; 
but  without  human  industry  these  would  foil  to  produce 
fruit,  divine  though  they  be. 

Such  in  the  spiritual  field  is  the  co-operation  which 
took  place  at  this  point  in  the  experience  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  Men  do  all  the  cultivating ;  and  when 
they  have  done  all,  they  must  wait  for  "  the  hand  of  the 
Lord"  to  give  effect  to  their  labour— must  look  up  for 
the  Spirit  to  be  poured  out  as  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground, 

3.  The  result  was,  <<  a  great  number  believed,  and 
turned  to  the  Lord."  The  two  acts,  "  believing  "  and 
turning  "  to  the  Lord,"  stand  here  in  an  interesting  rehi- 
tion  to  each  other.  In  some  cases  these  two  expressions 
may  have  substantially  the  same  meaning;  but  here, 
where  they  occur  in  company,  the  ''believing"  must 
be  the  root,  and  the  ''  turning  "  the  fruit  which  it  bears. 

The  root  of  the  tree  lies  out  of  sight  The  manner  in 
which  it  lives  and  operates  is  in  a  great  measure  con- 
cealed. But  the  fruit  can  be  both  seen  and  tasted.  By 
the  fruits  we  know  the  tree.  To  believe,  is  the  secret 
act  of  the  sotd ;  to  turn  to  the  Lord,  is  the  visible  course 
of  a  disciple's  life. 

The  foct  that  the  first  act  of  these  disciples  afber  they 
believed  was  a  turning,  shows  clearly  that  before  the 
gospel  reached  them  they  were  walking  in  the  way  of 
sin  and  death.  When  through  the  blood  of  the  cross  a 
reconciliation  takes  place,  the  life-course  is  changed. 
The  new  creature  in  Christ  now  abandons  all  that  he 
most  fondly  loved  before.  He  casts  away  his  idols,  and 
worships  the  living  God.  The  works  of  the  flesh  are 
abjured,  and  the  works  of  the  Spirit  appear. 

The  converts  were  many.  Like  doves  darkening  the 
2AT  by  their  multitude,  they  flocked  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord  as  their  refuge.  In  such  a  revival  the  Lord 
sees  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  is  satisfied. 

It  is  a  common  and  a  true  observation  regarding 
that  sort  of  gain  which  the  Scriptures  denominate 
''  filthy  lucre,"  that  those  who  obtain  much,  instead  of 
being  satisfied,  rather  thirst  more  eagerly  for  more. 


The  gain  obtained  in  winning  souls  is  in  this  sin^ 
aspect  like  its  carnal  namesake,  as  an  angel  of  light 
may  be  in  some  sense  like  an  angel  of  darkness.  It  k 
true  of  those  who  win  souls— both  of  the  Head  and  hk 
memben— that  the  more  of  this  gain  they  get,  the  more 
they  desire  to  obtain. 


THE  GIULCE  THAT  BASHABAS  SAW. 

"Who,  when  he  came  and  had  seen  the  grace  of  God." 

AoTBzU.  22. 

Scattered  abroad  by  the  persecution,  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  preached  bun  in  Antioch,  the  great  Eastern 
capital  of  the  empire.  Here  a  wide  field  lay  before  the 
labourers.  They  cultivated  it  diligently,  and  soon  were 
cheered  by  a  harvest  waving  like  Lebanon.  Great 
numbers  were  converted,  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 
f.This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer.  The  rumour 
quickly  spread.  Friends  and  foes  alike  published  the 
tidings.  The  world,  at  one  of  its  great  central  marts, 
was  turned  upside  down  by  these  Galilean  preachers. 
In  such  a  case  those  who  love  the  change  and  those 
who  loathe  it  spread  the  report  with  equal  diligence. 
It  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  believers  who  still  re- 
mained in  Jerusalem.  The  Church  there  immediately 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  spot,  with  instructions  to 
examine  and  report  Barnabas  was  chosen  for  this 
important  mission.  ''  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghosf  He  could  discern  between  the  chaff 
and  the  wheat  He  was  a  man  who  might  be  trusted. 
He  could  observe  with  discrimination  and  report  with 
foithfulness.  It  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  modem 
Synods  should  adopt  the  same  method  in  similar 
emergencies,  and  that  they  had  equally  judicious  agents 
at  their  disposal  The  plan  was  good,  and  it  was  well 
executed.  Barnabas,  sent  by  the  assembled  Church  at 
Jerusalem  as  their  commissioner,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  state  of  religion  in  Antioch,  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place. 

The  result  is  briefly  recorded  under  three  heads  :— 

1.  What  he  saw :  "  The  grace  of  God." 

2.  What  he  felt :  <<He  was  glad." 

3.  What  he  did :  «  He  exhorted  them  all." 

I.  What  he  saw.  ''  When  he  came  and  had  seen  the 
grace  of  God."  What  a  man  sees  in  any  place  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  what  he  looks  for.  Different 
persons  observe  different  objects  on  the  same  spot  The 
taste  of  the  observer  goes  for  to  determine  what  kind  of 
sights  be  shall  see.  An  architect  visiting  Antioch  in 
those  days  would  have  seen  many  gorgeous  edifices  in 
the  city.  He  would  have  found  much  to  attract  his 
attention  in  the  commingling  of  Greek  and  Roman 
styles  with  the  indigenous  Oriental  tastes  of  the  people. 
A  merchant  would  have  examined  the  wares  that  were 
exposed  in  the  market,  and  speculated  on  new  openings 
for  trade.  A  soldier  would  have  scanned  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  measured  their  capacity  to  withstand  a 
besieging  force.    In  such  a  case  a  Christian  too  has  an 
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eye  in  his  head,  aod  a  bias  in  bis  betrt  to  tDm  it  in  a 
particular  direction. 

Barnabas  had  an  eye  to  business  as  well  as  other 
people  when  he  entered  the  Eastmi  metrop(^  The 
edifice  that  arrested  his  regard  was  a  holy  temple  built 
of 'living  stones."  To  ''win  sools"  was  the  gain  be 
ooyeted.  From  the  soldiei's  view-point  too  he  looked 
upon  the  city,  and  oonsidered  how  its  teeming  multi- 
tudes might  be  made  the  subjects  of  Christ  the  King. 
Barnabas  came  to  Antioch  looking  for  the  grace  of  God, 
and  he  found  it  in  abundance  there.  He  saw  also  other 
sights— sights  that  made  him  weep.  The  multitttde  of 
that  heathen  city  was  wicked,  and  the  wicked  are  like 
the  troubled  sea  when  it  cannot  rest.  The  corruption 
that  met  his  eye  on  e?eiy  side  grieved,  but  did  not 
surprise  him.  Here  and  there  in  the  desolation  he 
observed  portions  of  that "  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  These  were  the  spots  which  be  came 
to  seek,  and  these  accordingly  aiiested  and  absorbed  his 
attention.  When  a  navigator  is  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  he  observes  wide  trfM^i  of  sea ;  but  he  does 
not  report  that  fiM^  on  his  return.  Green  islands,  great 
or  small,  protruding  here  and  there  above  the  level 
'  waters,— these  are  the  objects  for  which  he  searched 
during  the  voyage,  and  ci  which  he  speaks  when  he 
comes  home  again.  Sudi  was  the  errand  on  whidi 
Barnabas  was  sent,  and  such  the  method  that  he  fol- 
lowed. Of  a  sea  of  sin  that  was  spread  before  his  eyes 
at  Antioch  we  read  not  a  word.  His  report  refers  ex- 
clusively to  the  grace  that  rose  above  it  As  the  coral 
islands  of  the  Pacific  rise  and  bask  in  the  Ug^t  of 
heaven,  flowery  and  fertile,  while  their  base  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  bsrren,  salt,  angry  waves  of  an  un- 
fathomable ocean,  so  the  group  of  Christians  that 
dustered  together  as  a  Chiuch  in  Antioch  were  rich  in 
all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  although  they  had  sprung 
from  a  dreary  heathenism,  and  were  sunonnded  by  it 
stiU.  He  reports  not  the  sin  of  men,  but  the  grace  of  God. 

Barnabas  had  grace  in  himself,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  seen  it  in  others.  When  the  Christian 
doctrine  first  spread  in  the  empue,  certain  Roman 
philosophers,  intelligent  and  impartial  as  matters  go 
among  men,  reported  to  the  government  that  a  vile 
superBtition  was  inundating  the  land.  It  was  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  that  was  so  characterized.  It  was  the 
pure  gospel,  as  it  came  from  the  lips  of  the  apostles, 
transfused  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  bdieving  men. 
Those  who  called  it  a  vile  superstition  did  not  intend  to 
give  a  false  representation.  The  thing  that  was  ex- 
hibited before  them  was  the  very  thing  that  Barnabas 
saw  at  Antioch.  It  appeared  before  them,  but  they 
did  not  perceive  it.  They  did  not  see  grace,  because 
they  did  not  posseas  it  Stnne  persons  among  ourselves, 
not  defident  in  understanding  and  tiie  power  of  observa- 
tion, perBoveringly  and  energetically  represent  earnest 
Christians  as  a>  set  of  loathsome,  selfish  hypocrites. 
They  think  that  they  are  telling  the  truth,  and  doing 
good  service  to  God  and  man ;  but  they  are  in  the  main 


mistaken.  Although  they  had  entered  Antiodi  in  com- 
pany with  Barnabas,  these  men  would  not  have  seen 
the  grace  of  God.  They  would  have  rqxxrted  that  they 
found  the  majority  of  the  population  living  in  undis- 
guised vice,  but  that  a  knot  of  knaves  might  be  observed 
in  the  crowd,  who  wore  long  ftees,  and  spdie  in 
snivelling  tones,  and  were  tenfold  more  detestable  than 
other  people,  because  they  fislsdy  professed  to  be  holier. 
Grace— that  is,  God's  fovoor  btftowed  throng  (ftiist, 
and  aooepted  in  faith— is  a  spiritual  thing,  and  it  is 
**  qnritually  discerned.'*  It  requires  grace  in  one  man 
to  enable  Um  to  observe  and  own  grace  in  another. 

But  this  graoe— this  favour  fiedy  bestowed— is 
nothing  less  and  nothing  else  than  firee  pardon  of  all 
sin,  given  by  God  and  accepted  by  men.  He  who  has 
obtained  it  is  forgiven  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
renewed  by  the  Spirit  He  is  reconciled  and  at  peace. 
The  quarrd  between  his  consdenoe  and  the  divine  lav 
is  settied.  He  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  there 
is  to  him  now  no  condemnation.  The  man  no  longer 
dreads  God  as  an  offended  King,  but  trusts  and  loves 
him  as  a  Father.  Now  this  grace,  as  it  comes  in  the 
covenant  from  God,  is  an  unseen  thing.  It  is  a  secret 
in  the  souL  How  then  can  it  be  seen  by  Bamabss,  or 
by  any  other  man  ?  Like  other  things,  both  good  and 
bad,  it  is  known  by  its  fruits.  Life  is  ininsible ;  and  yet 
you  know  well  where  life  is :  you  know  life  by  the 
actions  of  the  living.  It  is  thus  that  grace  in  human 
hearts  becomes  known :  it  is  known  by  its  fruits  in 
human  life.  Grace  in  its  germ  is  invisible  to  all ;  but 
those  who,  like  Barnabas,  have  tasted  it  thamselveB,  can 
detect  its  preseiioe  by  the  fruits  which  it  bears. 

The  Christians  in  Antioch  had  abandoned  idols.  They 
b(»e  the  name  of  Christ,  although  it  might  expose  tiiem 
to  persecution.  They  lived  ''soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  "  in  the  world.  They  were  patient  in  tribulation, 
and  instant  in  prayer.  The  rich  gladly  hdped  the  poor, 
and  the  poor  industrioudy  helped  themselves.  "  Faith, 
hope,  charity,  these  three,"  beamed  in  their  eyes  aod 
moulded  their  actiona.  There  was  a  great  exhibition  in 
the  Eastern  capital  at  this  time,  and  Barnabas  went 
down  to  see  it  It  was  a  noble  palace,  built  of  livii^ 
stones,  growing  together  into  a  holy  temple.  He 
scanned  it  from  its  foundation  on  the  Bock  of  Ages  ap 
to  the  brotherly  love  that  effloresced  richly  from  its 
loftiest  pinnades;  and  while  he  adcnowledged  a 
beneficent  change  in  the  life  of  those  saved  men,  he 
ascribed  it  all  to  the  goodness  of  God  thdr  Savioar. 


u. 

THE  GLASHESS  THAT  BASVABA8  EXFEBIEVCBD. 

"Who,  when  he  came,  and  had  seen  the  grace  of  Godt  vae 

glad.* — Acn  xL  28. 

II.  Barnabas  ''was  glad"  when  he  saw  the  blessed 
effects  which  the  gospel  had  already  wrought  in  Antioch. 
Inddentally  this  throws  light  upon  the  diazacter  (tf  the 
commissioner  himself.  Tdl  me  what  gladdens  or  grieves 
a  man,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is. 
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The  proeperity  that  made  him  glad  was  moral  and 
spiritual,  rather  than  material  Men  of  such  an  eye 
and  sodi  a  taste  are  greatly  needed  in  oar  modem 
oommonwMlths.  '  We  are  carried  away  in  a  mighty  tide 
of  material  progress ;  and  although  moral  worth  is 
grsceluUy  owned  as  indispensable,  there  is  a  tendency, 
strong  and  constant,  to  give  it  only  a  secondary  place. 
The  vastness  of  a  nation's  wealth  and  power  will  only 
make  its  fall  m<Hre  terrible,  if  it  is  rotten  at  the  root 
Physical  resources,  even  when  directed  by  cultiyated 
intellect,  do  not  insure  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  a 
people.  Man  has  been  made  with  a  side  for  Qod  and  a 
side  for  the  world :  if  the  side  that  lies  toward  eternity 
loses  its  life,  then,  however  actively  the  side  toward 
time  may  perform  its  functions,  the  whole  body  is 
parslyzed.  We  have  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and 
ships ;  and  these,  in  their  present  measure  of  perfection, 
are  new  acquisitions  made  by  our  own  generation  ;  but 
the  gospel  is  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  ourances- 
ton  possessed  it  in  its  fulness  long  ago.  I  rejoice 
in  the  recent  attainments  of  my  country,  for  they  are 
good ;  but  I  rejoice  more  in  "  the  grace  of  Qod*'  that 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  my  fellow-Christians,  for  it  is  better. 

The  grace  or  virtue  that  made  Barnabas  glad  was 
possessed  and  exercised  by  others.  There  is  not  a  finer 
featore  in  any  man's  character  than  the  capacity  and 
tendency  to  rejoice  in  a  neighbour's  prosperity.  This 
is  the  mark  of  a  true  Christian,  for  it  is  a  mark  that 
belonged  to  the  Master.  Christ's  command  is,  "  Love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  Another  law  of  the 
spiritual  commonwealth  is,  ^'  Put  ofif  the  old  man,— put 
on  the  new  man  "  (Sph.  iv.  22-24).  When  the  old  man 
is  put  away,  his  essential  and  characteristic  affections 
go  with  hiuL  Selfishness  and  envy  are  <cast  off,  and  a. 
generous  self-forgetting  love  springs  up  in  their  room. 
*'  Charity  envieth  not" 

But  the  fruit  in  which  this  evangdist  rejoiced  not 
oidy  grew  in  other  hearts ;  it  was  planted,  too,  by  other 
hands.  It  is  easy  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  if  he  be 
a  true  man  at  all,  to  be  glad  when  he  sees  his  own  work 
prospering.  It  is  a  lawful  and  a  pure  enjoyment.  The 
Apostle  J(^  experienced  it:  ''I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my  children  walk  in  truth."  It  is 
pleasant  employment  for  Paul  or  ApoUos  to  come  back 
to  the  garden  which  his  own  hands  have  planted  or 
watered,  and  find  the  trees  all  laden  with  ripened  fruit 
But  a  deeper  humility  and  a  lolUer  faith  are  implied 
when  an  evangelist  rejoices  to  see  another  man's  garden 
prosperii^,  while  comparative  barrenness  broods  over 
his  own.  Indeed,  there  is  scazoely  any  weakness  into 
which  even  sincere  ministen  of  the  gospel  are  mora 
liable  to  fall  than  into  tiiat  species  of  jealousy  which 
consists  in  rejoicing  less  heartily  over  fruit  which  an- 
other hand  has  cultivated.  In  recent  times  a  spirit  of 
more  enlarged  chari^  has  been  poured  upon  the  Chureh. 
True  worken  rejoice  in  each  other's  success.  Of  late. 
Christians  have  frequently  been  called  to  visit  scenes  of 
revival,  and  have  learned  to  be  glad,  like  Barnabas, 


over  a  more  vigorous  and  devoted  spiritual  life  in  some 
hitherto  heathenish  Antioch,  than  they  bad  ever  wit- 
nessed under  their  own  inspection  in  a  privileged 
Jerusalem.  The  Sovereign  Lord  is  still  teaching  us 
that  converting  power  does  not  reside  in  an  arm  of 
flesh.  To  him  every  knee  must  bow ;  to  him  every 
tongue  confess.  He  may,  for  wise  purposes  in  his 
administration,  employ  in  his  work  a  feeble  instrument, 
and  lay  the  stronger  for  awhile  aside.  Some  unknown,, 
ungifted  refugees  may  successfully  found  a  Church  in 
Antioch,  while  the  greatest  apostles  seem  to  be  spending 
their  strength  in  vain. 

Althon^  only  the  gladness  of  this  evangelist  is  re- 
corded, we  know  well  that  a  great  grief  lay  beside  it  m 
his  hearty  as  he  paced  the  streets  of  Antioch.  He  saw 
the  evil  as  well  as  the  good.  The  good  shone  more 
brightly  in  his  eyes  by  contrast  with  conterminous  evil ; 
and  the  evil  seemed  blacker  because  the  good  was  beam- 
ing so  near.  This  is  a  feature  that  adheres  to  all  the 
delight  of  Christians  in  the  present  world.  Such  is  our 
condition  here  that  we  cannot  open  our  eyes  to  look 
on  purity  without  perceiving  impurity  lying  near.  It 
is  even  by  the  dark  shade  of  contiguous  wickedness  that 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  features  of  holiness  among  men. 
As  a  painter  fills  his  background  with  darkness,  deeper 
and  deeper  according  as  he  desires  to  project  his  central 
figure  more  vividly  into  view,  so,  by  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  our  present  state,  the  beauty  of  the  new 
creature  implanted  by  divine  grace  in  true  disciples  ia 
brought  more  brightiy  out  by  the  surrounding  of  sin  in 
which  it  is  set  The  sadness  that  sat  silently  on  the 
heart  of  Barnabas  while  he  was  making  his  inspection 
did  not  destroy,  but  rather  enhanced  his  joy.  The 
heaving  sea  of  wickedness  that  stretched  on  all  sidea 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  made  more  lovely  the 
green  islands  that  were  projected  above  its  surface  and 
seemed  to  lie  upon  its  breast 

The  gladness  of  this  deputy  firom  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  not  a  sentimental  emotion  terminatin/s; 
in  the  person  who  enjoyed  it.  It  was  an  active,  out- 
going, operative  passion.  It  was  a  spark  that  lighted 
up  a  flame  within  the  man ;  and  that  flame  quickly 
spread  over  surrounding  objects.  A  selfish  joy  is  an 
ignoble  thing.  The  gladness  that  goes  no  farther  than 
the  childish  exclamation  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  '*  Aha, 
I  am  warm !"  as  they  sat  round  their  fire,  is  a  matter 
that  belongs  to  man  in  common  with  the  brutes.  But 
the  joy  which  thrills  in  a  Christian's  heart  at  the  sight 
of  "  grace "  in  the  life  of  men,  makes  its  higher  nature 
known  by  its  instant,  energetic  action.  When  a  true 
Christian  is  made  glad  by  seeing  some  grace,  he  forth- 
with begins  to  labour  with  all  his  might  for  more.  It 
is  a  well-known  law,  operating  both  in  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  spheres,  that  while  the  heart  is  hqpelesa 
the  hands  also  hang  down.  The  desponding  cannot 
work  any  deliverance.  Glad  hope  that  makes  a  man 
happy,  makes  him  also  useful  Had  Barnabas  seen  no 
good  in  Antioch,  he  would  probably  have  done  no  good 
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there.  There  were  many  adversaries,  bat  there  was  a 
door  of  hope.  With  the  unerring  instincts  of  a  true 
disciple,  when  he  gets  encouragement,  he  both  gave 
hunself  to  the  work  and  enlisted  others.  *'  Then  de- 
parted Barnabas  to  Tarsus  for  to  seek  Saul :  when  he 
had  found  him,  he  brought  him  unto  Antioch.  And  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  whole  year  they  assembled  them- 
selves with  the  church  and  taught  much  people." 

There  is  no  enjoyment  stronger  or  sweeter  within  our 
reach  in  time  than  tliat  which  filled  the  hearts  of  these 
evangelists  at  Antioch ;  but  those  who  do  not  share  their 
zeal  are  strangers  to  their  joy.  Those  who  do  not  keenly 
desire  to  see  Christ's  kingdom  coming,  experience  no 
delight  when  it  comes.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
They  who  wait  for  the  Lord,  as  lonely  night-watchers 
wait  for  the  morning,  are  sure  of  their  reward  ;  for  to 
them  that  look  for  him  he  will  appear,  and  his  coming 
win  be  like  the  morning.  If  I  long  to  see  the  likeness 
of  Christ  in  the  life  of  my  neighbours,  I  shall  certainly 
be  made  glad  one  day.  This  desire  is  a  vital  seed, 
which  will  bear  its  fruit  of  joy  either  in  earth  or  in 
heaven. 

The  man  who  rejoiced  in  the  grace  of  God  as  he  saw 
it  struggling  through  hard  soil,  beneath  ungenial  skies, 
in  the  young  believers  of  Antioch,  looks  on  brighter 
fields  to-day.  By  this  time  he  has  asked  in  astonish- 
ment, with  the  beloved  disciple, ''  Who  are  these  that 
are  arrayed  in  white  clothing,  and  whence  came  they  ? " 
The  man  who  has  an  eye  to  see  and  a  heart  to  love  tnie 
believers,  marred  by  many  imperfections  on  the  earth, 
shall  look,  ere  long,  upon  the  saints  made  perfect.  The 
eye  that  glistens  now  at  the  sight  of  grace,  will  be  per- 
mitted soon  to  gaze  on  glory. 


ui. 
TEE  EXHOBTATIOH  THAT  BASIT ABAS  GAVE. 

"And  exhorted  them  all  that  with  pupofle  of  heart  they  would 
cleave  unto  the  Lord. — Aors  xL  28. 

Barnabas  was  happy,  but  not  satisfied.  The  taste 
which  he  obtained  of  God's  goodness  to  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  whetted,  rather  than  satiated  his  appetite. 
When  a  miser,  who  is  already  rich,  suddenly  obtains  a 
great  accession  to  his  wealth,  the  effect  of  the  increase 
is  to  stimulate  his  desire  for  more.  The  evangelist  did 
not  let  the  Christians  of  Antioch  alone  because  he  saw 
they  were  truly  converted.  Perhaps  if  he  had  observed 
nothing  but  a  grovelling  earthliness,  or  a  hollow  hypoc- 
risy in  the  infant  Church  there,  he  might  have  held  his 
peace.  His  experience  might  have  been  like  Ezekiel's: 
"  Thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  shalt  not  be  to  them  a  re- 
prover: for  they  are  a  rebellious  house"  (Ezek.  iil  26). 
It  is  comparatively  easy  to  administer  reproof  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  receive  it  Hence ''  to  him  that  hath 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance." 

This  is  a  useful  and  needful  example. .  There  is  much 


fickleness  even  in  true  Christians:  there  is  much  deoeit- 
fulness  even  in  a  renewed  heart  "Let  him  that  thinketh 
be  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  &1L"  We  should  not 
assume,  either  for  ourselves  or  others^  'that  after  conver- 
sion the  time  for  warning  and  exhortation  has  passei 

God  knows  our  weak  points  better  than  we  ourselves. 
His  promises  of  help  may  serve  to  show  us  where  we 
are  liable  to  falL    One  of  those  rich  and  precious  pro- 
mises that  were  addressed  to  Israel  through  the  prophets 
is,  '^  I  will  heal  their  backslidings."     We  lean  what 
disease  is  wasting  us  from  the  physician's  offer  to  core 
it.    Alas,  this  malady  is  still  epidemic  in  the  Church! 
How  difficult  it  is  to  hold  fast  even  the  attainments  that 
we  may  have  reached!    That  same  Saul  whom  Barasbas 
brought  from  Tarsus  to  be  his  coadjutor  in  Antioch,  at  a 
later  date,  and  after  he  had  attained  a  larger  experience) 
placed  on  record  a  very  full  and  specific  warning  aguost 
backsliding :  ^  Wherefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard,  lest 
at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip"  (Heb.  iL  1).   The 
allusion  in  the  original  points  to  leakage  from  a  vessel 
In  such  a  case  the  water  slips  gradually  and  secretly 
away,  and  is  all  absorbed  in  the  earth.    Thus  some  who 
seemed  charged  to  the  full  with  grace,  have  gradually  lost 
the  spiritual  mind.    How  shaU  a  wooden  vessel  he  kept 
water-tight,  so  that  the  precious  supply  of  the  housdudd 
may  not  ooze  through  its  joints  into  the  ground?   By 
keeping  it  always  full  of  water.   It  is  by  a  similar  method 
that  grace  may  be  preserved  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 
Keep  the  vessel  full,  and  the  vessel  will  not  leak.    Com- 
paratively few  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith  through  a 
deliberate  change  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  infidelity. 
Many  more  are  ruined,  ere  they  are  well  aware,  by  a 
secretl)ackslidtng  in  heart  and  life. 

He  "exhorted  them  all;"  and  therein  he  acted 
wisely.  If  the  word  of  truth  is  rightly  divided,  every 
member  of  the  Church  will  get  his  share  of  reproof  as 
well  as  encouragement  In  the  ChristiaQ  brotherhood 
there  is  no  privileged  class.  If  any  one  thinks  that  his 
age,  or  attainments,  or  office  should  exempt  him  from 
listening  to  a  warning  word,  that  very  thing  shows  that 
he  needs  a  warning  more  than  his  neighbooia. 

The  substance  of  the  exhortation  was  that  they  should 
cleave  to  the  Lord.  Those  who  ministered  in  the  Church 
at  that  time  went  straight  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
There  is  no  dallying  here  about  sacramental  grace,  and 
the  true  Church,  and  a  rightly  consecrated  priesthood. 
One  thing  in  those  days  possessed  the  preacher's  heart 
and  burst  from  his  lips  when  he  addressed  the  assembled 
Christians, — **  Cleave  unto  the  Lord."  In  this  ^  primi- 
tive Christianity,"  everything  is  made  to  dep^  o& 
personal  union  to  a  personal  Saviour.  The  exhortation 
in  its  nature  refers  not  to  the  commencement,  but  to 
the  continuance  of  faith.  Those  who  have  not  yet  re- 
turned, like  the  prodigal,  to  the  Father's  bosom,  can 
neither  understand  nor  comply  with  it  Only  those  who 
have  embraced  Christ  can  continue  cleaving  to  him.  If 
you  bid  a  man  hold  fast  who  has  not  yet  gotten  hold, 
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yonr  words  ivU  be  nnintelligible  to  him.  It  is  as  if  you 
should  advise  a  man  to  lean  on  the  aii :  if  he  try  to 
comply,  his  hands  go  through,  and  find  no  support 
But  a  dove  finds  that  same  air  a  sufficient  support  for 
her  body's  weight.  Faith  is  the  wing  that  spreads,  and 
leans  on  the  Omnipresent  Spirit  As  a  bird  without 
wings,  is  a  human  soul  that  has  never  learned  to  trust 
in  God.  There  is  that  around  and  underneath  us  which 
would  sustain  our  weight,  but  the  unbelieving  feel 
nothing  firm,  and  fall  helpless.  The  exhortation  to 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  is  appropriate  to  disciples  who 
have  already  come  to  him,  and  tasted  his  mercy. 

There  is  mystery  in  this  exhortation.  This  cleaving 
is  an  unseen  thing.  But  it  need  not  on  that  account 
seem  strange.  We  meet  with  equal  mysteries  in  nature. 
I  have  seen  a  heavy  piece  of  solid  iron  hanging  on 
another,  not  welded,  not  linked,  not  glued  to  the  spot; 
and  yet  it  cleaved  with  such  tenacity  as  to  bear  not  only 
its  own  weight,  but  mine,  too,  if  I  chose  to  seize  it  and 
hang  upon  it  A  wire  charged  with  an  electric  current 
is  in  contact  with  its  mass,  and  hence  its  adhesion.  Out 
that  wire  through,  or  remove  it  by  a  haifs-breadth,  and 
the  piece  of  iron  drops  dead  to  the  ground  like  any 
other  unsupported  weight  A  stream  of  life  from  the 
Lord,  in  contact  with  a  human  spirit,  keeps  that  spirit 
cleaving  to  the  Lord  so  firmly  that  no  power  in  earth  or 
hell  can  wrench  the  two  asunder.  From  Ohrist  the 
mysterious  life-stream  flows;  through  the  being  of  a  dis- 
ciple it  spreads,  and  to  the  Lord  it  returns  again.  In 
that  circle  the  feeblest  Ohristian  is  held  safely;  but  if 
the  circle  were  broken,  the  dependent  spirit  would  in- 
stantly drop  ofil 

The  phraseology  of  the  evangelist  designates  the 
"  heart "  as  the  point  of  contact  in  this  cleaving.    Here 


the  Scripture  coincides  with  the  laws  of  nature.  All 
moral  attractions  hold  by  the  heart.  The  connecting 
link  is  love.  We  love  Him  because  he  first  loved  us. 
They  who  propose  to  keep  a  human  being  dose  to  God 
in  a  conscientious  obedience,  by  brandishing  the  terrors 
of  the  judgment  in  his  face,  misunderstand  the  essential 
principles  of  the  case.  They  turn  the  wrong  pole  of  the 
magnet  to  the  steel,  and  thereby  repel,  instead  of  at- 
tracting it.  You  may  as  well  expect  a  stone  to  rise 
from  the  ground  spontaneously  and  float  in  the  air,  as 
expect  that  a  human  being  will  cleave  to  the  Lord  whom 
he  dreads.  I  cannot  keep  close  to  Ohrist  until  I  learn 
to  love  him,  and  I  cannot  learn  to  love  him  until  I  see 
that  he  offers  his  love  to  me.  When  he  holds  me  by 
my  heart,  he  holds  me  fast,  and  holds  me  for  ever. 

But  there  must  be  "purpose"  or  predetermination 
as  well  as  love,  in  order  to  attain  a  trustworthy,  perma- 
nent attachment  Random  impulses  will  not  sufiice. 
There  must  be  method  even  in  the  afiections.  It  is  not 
wise,  it  is  not  safe,  to  leave  our  highest  interests  at  the 
mercy  of  varying  mental  states.  Frame  a  plan,  and 
execute  it  Without  forethought  and  plan  and  stem 
resolution,  we  do  not  expect  to  be  successful  in  any 
effort.  If  half  the  skill  and  energy  and  perseverance 
expended  in  the  community  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
were  applied  to  the  gain  of  godliness,  we  should  soon 
have  great  treasures  laid  up  at  God's  right  hand. 

Barnabas,  commissioned  by  the  Ohurch,  and  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  must  have  known  what  was  a  seasonable 
word  for  young  Ohristians;  and  his  exhortation  to  the 
believers  in  Antioch  was,  Clectoe  to  the  Lord,  Bleeding 
heart  of  Ohristian  to  bleeding  heart^of  Ohrist,  both 
glued  into  one.  The  severed  branch  inserted  into  the 
wounded  Vine  for  life—for  life  in  the  Lord. 


W^\t  ^l^lbrm's  Jplnasxirif. 
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"WO  or  three  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
wait  an  hour  at  a  junction  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  for  a  train  to  Londonderry.  It 
was  a  bright  and  beautiful  afternoon  in 
July.  There  was  nobody  about  the  station ;  all  was 
still.  I  had  no  company,  and  did  not  much  care.  I 
walked  along  a  country  road  and  sat  down  under  the 
shade  of  a  solitary  tree.  I  looked  alternately  at  the 
distant  hills  and  at  the  wild  flowers  that  sprang  beneath 
my  feet  I  felt  it  pleasant  to  be  left  alone  for  a  little. 
Life  is  busy  and  bustling ;  a  few  moments  of  complete 
repose  are  grateful  to  mind  as  well  as  to  body.  So  I 
abandoned  myself  for  a  little  to  a  dreamy  indolence. 
No  duty  was  pressing;  and  with  a  good  conscience,  I 
could  enjoy  a  little  rest 
As  my  eyes  rested  half-vacantly  on  the  ground,  I  was 


recalled  to  consciousness  and  observation  by  the  hasty 
movement  of  a  little  creature  at  my  feet  It  was  a 
species  of  caterpillar ;  not  the  common  plain  green  sort 
that  destroy  the  gooseberry-bushes  in  spring;  but  a 
larger  and  much  more  magnificent  fellow.  Indeed,  I 
have  seldom  seen  such  a  specimen  of  gaudiness  and 
vanity.  He  was  covered  all  over  with  an  elegant  fur. 
His  coat  was  many-coloured,  like  Joseph's ;  and  pos- 
sibly may  have  caused  the  wearer  as  much  trouble,  by 
exciting  the  envy  of  less  favoured  brethren.  Nor  were 
the  colours  mixed  in  the  ordinary  way  of  ornament  that 
obtains  among  human  kind ;  they  were  arranged  in 
lines  from  head  to  tail.  The  creature  was  like  arain- 
bow  or  a  ribbon ;  or,  better  still,  like  a  ribbon  border  of 
flowers.  Black,  yellow,  purple,  and  other  tints  alternated 
and  shaded  into  each  other  in  harmonious  contrasts. 
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There  was  an  air  of  manifest  vanitj  in  the  creature'B 
movements.  In  taking  a  step  it  drew  its  head  and  tail 
together,  and  arched  up  its  back  most  proudly  ;  then 
throwing  its  head  forward,  it  gained  almost  its  own 
entire  length  at  a  bound.  I  reflected  with  mjself  that 
it  is  good  for  the  moral  character  of  worms  and  men 
not  to  possess  very  extreme  beauty  of  penon,  or  to  wear 
ornaments  very  striking  or  very  k)ud. 

Tliis,  however,  was  none  of  my  business  ;  and  I  may 
not  be  a  good  judge  of  what  is  comely  in  caterpillar 
society.  I  now  began  to  interest  myself  in  the  journey 
of  my  gay  and  sprightly  friend ;  whither  is  be  bound, 
and  what  may  his  errand  be  ?  Some  party,  perbi^  is 
in  the  wind,  and  a  gay  one  it  will  be.  This  gentleman 
bids  fair  to  be  the  admired  of  all  admireis  when  he 
reaches  the  festive  scene ;  for  I  had  never  seen  among  ca- 
terpillars such  an  elegant  gait  or  such  a  brilliant  dress. 

The  ground  was  dry  and  loose  ;  and  the  movements 
of  the  gentleman  were  somewhat  impeded.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  he  had  climbed  a  larger  crumb,  it  toppled 
over  with  his  weight,  and  threw  him  on  his  back  in  the 
dust.  He  was  always  able  to  rise  quickly,  and  proceed 
again  on  his  journey;  but  I  thought  I  saw  on  these 
occasions  some  sym]{toms  of  a  defective  education.  His 
temper  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  good.  He  fretted 
terribly  at  his  falls,  and  seemed  to  throw  all  the  blame 
on  the  poor  innocent  crumb  of  dried  earth,  which  had 
become  the  stumbling-block.  His  vanity  on  these  occa- 
sions, too,  broke  out  in  a  ridiculous  fashion.  He  shook  the 
dust  out  of  his  fine  fur  coat,  evidently  afraid  lest  it  should 
not  be  fit  to  appear  in  when  the  company  should  arrive. 

But  now  the  traveller  has  crossed  the  portion  of  the 
road  that  is  loose  and  hot  in  the  sun,  and  has  descended, 
not  without  an  unintentional  somersault,  which  again 
rufl[led  his  temper,  into  the  rut  of  the  cart-wheel. 
Here  he  marches  in  greater  comfort  The  perpendicu- 
lar edges  of  the  rut  shield  him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  bottom  of  the  track  is  smooth,  and  has  a  measure 
of  dampness,  which  affords  him  a  much  firmer  footing. 
Along  this  delightful  path  he  bounds  magnificently, 
well  pleased  with  his  circumstances  and  his  progress. 
He  thinks  he  has  at  last  obtained  what  he  deserves, 
and  wonders  what  people  were  about  that  they  did  not 
sooner  provide  a  proper  path  when  they  knew  that  he 
was  coming. 

At  this  stage  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  vacantly  to  change 
the  scene,  by  gazing  for  a  little  in  another  direction  ; 
when,  lo !  at  some  distance,  a  cart  appears  coming  along 
the  road.  It  must  pass  this  way.  And,  horror  of  hor- 
rors !  the  gay  gentleman  down  there  will  be  squeezed 
to  a  jeUy  under  the  wheel.  The  thought  was  too  pain- 
ful ;  I  could  not  bear  it  I  had  kept  company  so  long 
with  the  caterpillar,  that  I  bad  become  interested  in  his 
character  and  progress.  I  must  deliver  him,  now  or 
never;  for  fiite^  in  the  shape  of  the  country  cart^  is 
advancing  apace. 

I  seized  a  twig,  and  gently  touched  him ;  but  you 
should  have  seen  the  scene.    He  flew  into  a  violent  pas- 


sion. He  tumbled  heels  over  head  with  raga  He  would 
have  put  me  and  my  twig  out  of  existence  if  he  had 
been  able.  My  first  thought  on  observing  that  display  of 
ill-temper  was  to  let  him  alone  and  leave  him  to  bis  fate: 
as  much  as  to  say,  **  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  not  take  hdp 
from  me,  I  leave  you  to  your  own  resourees ;  see  wh^ 
yon  will  make  of  it  Toor  gaudy  fur  ooat  against  the 
iron  rim  of  the  cartwfaed !  let  the  weaker  go  to  the 
wall;  it  is  no  bnsiness  of  mine.**  But  on  seoond  thoaghts 
I  determined  not  to  treat  him  as  he  deserved.  What 
would  become  of  me,  if  that  had  been  the  rule  in  the 
government  of  the  worid  ?  On  these  conditions,  where 
would  I  have  been  9  Crushed  under  a  greater  wheel 
(see  Ezek.  L).  So  I  renewed  my  effort,  prepared  to  pass 
over  any  msult,  and  save  the  poor  blind  vain  creature  with 
or  against  his  will  I  placed  my  twig  across  his  path 
in  front  of  him,  and  held  it  stiU.  When  I  saw  him  on 
it,  I  lifted  him  np,  and  held  him  high  in  the  air.  Then 
b^;an  a  series  of  demonstratioDS  so  passionate  and  dis- 
respectful, that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  recorded.  He 
wriggled  and  twisted,  and  even  spat  in  his  own  way, 
through  excess  of  blind  anger.  But  he  was  bdpleas. 
He  did  not  dare  to  leap  from  the  twig  ;  and  so  I  carried 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  and  laid  him  gently  down 
on  the  short  grass.  The  cart  passed,  and  when  I  lo<^ed 
toward  the  spot  where  I  had  deposited  the  caterpillar, 
he  had  disappeared.    He  was  hidden  among  the  grass. 

His  life  was  saved;  but  I  am  quite  sure  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  saved,  or  who  was  his  saviour.  I  am 
certain  that  he  reviled  his  unknown  beneflKtor  when  he 
met  with  his  boon  companions  that  night  As  mr  train 
was  not  yet  due,  and  I  had  no  longer  a  striped  cater- 
pillar to  watch,  I  fell  back  into  a  state  of  mental  indo- 
lence; a  state  in  which  the  mind  desires  neither  to 
work  nor  be  still,  but  to  play  with  some  light  theme, 
that  it  may  be  occupied  but  not  strained. 

So,  in  imagination,  I  returned  to  the  gentleman  in 
stripes.  I  followed  him  till  he  reached  the  end  of  his 
journey.  There,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of  his  friends  had 
assembled  to  receive  him.  The  original  plan,  as  I  sur- 
mised, had  been  to  keep  a  gay  festival  But  the  pur- 
pose was  frustrated  by  the  accident  in  the  cart  track 
already  narrated.  My  ornate  friend,  as  it  tomed  out, 
was  the  most  important  personage— was,  indeed,  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  By  the  delay  in  Ms  arrival 
the  feast  was  postponed,  and  by  the  pUgfat  in  which  he 
arrived,  it  was  altc^ether  frustrated.  His  ooat  was 
nmch  ruf9ed.  Some  of  the  stripes  ran  into  each  other, 
and  he  was  ashamed  to  appear  in  company.  After  a 
period  devoted  to  rest  and  the  toOet,  it  was  agreed  that, 
instead  of  festivities  for  that  evening,  the  whole  com- 
pany should  listen  to  the  narrative  of  extraordinaiy 
misfortunes  whid^  had  befallen  the  honourable  gentle- 
man on  bis  way. 

He  began  ;  but  I  have  already  narrated  the  fects  in 
my  own  way,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them  in  caterpillar 
language.  The  main  facts  were  given  honestly  enough; 
but  their  bearing  was  twisted  according  to  his  own  riew. 
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He  said  that  when  he  had  fonud  a  beautiful  and  safe 
path,  and  was  making  his  way  with  ease  and  speed,  a 
giant  of  great  strength  but  of  abominaUe  cruelty,  first 
overturned  him  with  a  tree,  and  then  carried  him  away 
on  its  branches,  and  threw  him  down  in  a  field,  de- 
ranging the  beautifully  blended  colours  of  his  coat  (here 
he  glanced  pensively  along  the  ruffled  rows  of  many- 
coloured  fur),  and  casting  him  so  fur  out  of  his  way, 
that  he  had  arrived  too  late,  and  kept  the  company 
waiting,  for  which  he  was  very  sorry. 

Much  more  to  the  same  efiect  was  said,  but  this  is 
the  substance  of  the  address.  The  admiring  company, 
green,  white,  and  black— smooth  and  hairy— listened 
with  breathless  attention  to  the  tale ;  and  expressed  at 
its  close  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the  sufierer, 
and  the  hottest  indignation  against  the  unknown  giant 
who  had  been  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes. 

It  was  now  time  to  step  towards  the  station.  In  due 
time  I  obtained  my  ticket,  and  took  my  seat  The  train 
started,  and  I  was  under  way  on  the  iron  track,  as  my 
gorgeous  friend  yondei^had  a  little  while  ago  been  under 
weigh  in  the  mt  of  the  cart- wheel 

Aroused  from  my  mental  slumber  by  the  shaking  of 
the  carriage,  and  launched  into  activity  once  more,  I 
felt  able  for  more  serious  thought. 

From  these  observations  and  speculations  about  the 
gay  caterpillar  sprang  up  some  very  grave  reflections. 
The  things,  as  I  handled  them,  in  an  indolent  slumber- 
ous state  of  mind,  seemed  to  be  chaff  and  no  more ;  but 
it  appears  by  the  result,  that,  mingled  with  the  light 
chaff,  some  vital  seeds  were  dropped  into  the  ground ; 
for  on  the  spot  afterwards  some  ears  of  real  grain  grew 
and  ripened. 

Here  they  are,  as  I  gathered  them  then  and  there. 

A  youth  is  setting  out  in  life.  He  has  a  bright 
countenance  and  a  buoyant  step.  All  the  world  is  be- 
fore him,  and  he  will  cast  cares  behind.  He  has  great 
enjoyment  to-day;  and  as  he  lies  down  he  says  to  him- 
self. To-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more 
abundant.  After  some  difficulties  encountered  and 
overcome,  he  gets  upon  a  track  that  seems  to  suit 
him.  He  glides  along  comfortably  and  expectant,  pre- 
cisely as  the  caterpillar  glided  along  in  the  smooth  cart 
track.  But  suddenly  his  course  is  arrested.  Trouble 
from  an  unexpected  quarter  comes.  Some  huge  bar  is 
thrown  across  his  path,  and  he  cannot  overcome  it  He 
frets  impatiently.  I  was  in  a  fair  way,  he  says,  but  this 
sickness  came  and  thwarted  all  my  plans.  I  have  had 
very  bad  luck.  My  prospects  are  spoiled;  my  life 
darkened.    Here  I  am,  thrown  aside,  a  burden  to  my- 


self and  my  friends.  H  that  misfortune  had  not  faUen 
upon  me^  I  wis  in  a  fair  way  to  success  and  renown. 

Poor,  Uind  caterpillar,  that  he  is !  he  does  not  see 
the  approaching  wheel,  and  does  not  know  the  loving 
heart  and  the  strong  arm  of  his  deliverer.  The  distance 
between  this  youth  and  God  as  to  perception  and  power 
is  greater  than  the  distance  between  himself  and  a 
caterpillar.  He  cannot  by  sight  find  out  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  but  by  faith  he  may.  If  he  were  reconciled  to 
Qod,  in  Christ,  he  would  trust— he  would  know  that  the 
bar  which  stopped  his  course  was  the  rod  in  a  loving 
Father's  hand,  extended  to  deliver  him  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  ''Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  fiurthing  ? 
and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without 
your  Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all 
numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows  "  (Matt  x.  29-31). 

I  shall  menti<m  one  case  out  of  many  that  have  come 
under  my  own  observation  that  illustrates  the  ways  of 
Qod  to  man,  and  bids  him  be  still  and  hopeful  under 
providential  disappointments. 

A  poor  labouring  man  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  found  it 
very  difficult  to  make  ends  meet  He  had  a  wife  and 
several  children ;  the  eldest  was  a  well-conducted  giri, 
who  had  just  begun  to  earn  a  little,  and  to  ease  the 
burden  of  the  over-tasked  bread-winner.  This  daughter 
was  seized  with  some  ailment  in  the  knee-joint,  which 
rendered  her  unfit  for  work.  The  doctor  who  was 
called  in  pronounced  the  ailment  incurable  except  by 
amputation.  His  judgment  was  confirmed  by  others. 
Here  was  a  bar  thrown  across  the  path  of  a  burdened 
man,  at  the  moment  when  it  had  begun  to  grow  some- 
what smoother.  His  hopes  are  blighted,  and  his  heart 
is  nearly  broken. 

Observe  the  result  The  surgeon  was  skilful,  bene- 
volent, and  possessed  of  means.  He  interested  himself 
in  the  patient  and  her  parents.  He  performed  the  am- 
putation with  his  own  hands,  and  attended  assiduously 
till  she  recovered.  Then,  instead  of  sending  in  his  bill, 
he  sent  the  girl  out  to  school ;  then  sent  her  to  learn  a 
business;  and  I  have  repeatedly  visited  her,  healthy 
and  cheerful,  with  a  wooden  leg,  but  a  bright  beaming 
eye,  managing  a  prosperous  industry,  her  widowed 
mother  sitting  like  a  queen  in  a  carpeted  room,  enjoy- 
ing an  ease  in  her  old  age,  tenfbld  more  sweet  that  it 
was  the  gift  of  her  dutiful  and  pious  child. 

On  the  benevolent  surgeon  fell  the  blessing  of  those 
that  were  ready  to  perish;  and  up  to  a  Father  in 
heaven  rose  the  incense  of  pnusefrom  glad  and  grateful 
hearts. 


BATTLESNAKES. 


Lynchburg  RepuUican  publishes  the 
following  <^  snake  story,"  and  says  it  can 
be  substantiated  by  indisputable  testimony. 
''  There  are  in  the  Blue  Ridge  two  dis- 
tinct  species — the  yellow  and  the  black.  The  yellow  was 


formerly  supposed  to  be  the  male,  and  the  black  the 
female ;  but  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  localities  only  one  of  these 
kinds  is  ever  seen,  and  also  by  the  great  difference  in 
size  and  form,  the  yellow  being  very  thick  and  short, 
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and  the  black  long  and  slender.  But  both  of  these 
species  are  beautifollj  ornamented  with  flowers,  which 
in  sunlight  partake  of  all  the  colours  of  the  lainbow. 
The  yellow  snake  is  much  less  liable  to  rattle  than  the 
bUcki  and  therefore  most  to  be  dreaded,  though  no 
dependence  need  be  placed  in  either,  as  it  depends 
altogether  upon  the  caprice  of  the  moment  whether 
they  retreat,  advance,  rattle,  or  <  play  possum.'  The 
partiality  of  this  snake  for  the  company  of  children  has 
been  frequently  noticed  among  the  mountaineers,  one 
instance  of  which  is  familiar  to  some  of  our  Bedford 
readers.  A  few  years  ago  a  farmer,  whose  cabin  stood 
in  one  of  the  wildest  localities  about  the  mountains,  on 
coming  into  the  house  one  day,  discovered  his  little 
daughter,  two  years  old,  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  where 
she  had  been  placed  when  asleep  by  her  mother.  The 
child  was  laughing  immoderately,  and  showing  by  its 
every  action  and  expression  of  countenance  that  it  was 
greatly  pleased.  The  father  approached,  when  to  his 
horror  he  discovered  that  an  enormous  yellow  rattle- 
snake, the  largest  he  had  ever  seen,  was  in  bed  with 
the  child,  and  actually  coiled  around  her  body.  His 
presence  instantly  wrought  a  change  in  the  conduct  of 
the  snake,  which  dexterously  uncoiled  itself  from  around 
the  child,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  battle.  The 
mountaineer*s  rifle  hung  upon  a  rack  over  the  door;  he 


grasped  it  in  his  hand  with  feelings  which  cannot  be 
described,  and  awaited  an  opportunity  to  shoot 

''He  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  snake  com- 
menced caressing  the  child  by  rubbing  his  head  fondly 
against  her  cheek,  and  darting  his  forked  tongue  almost 
in  her  eyes.  Then  he  would  raise  his  tail,  and  rattle 
so  rapidly  as  to  make  one  continued  sound,  at  which 
the  child  was  greatly  delighted.  But  upon  the  least 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  almost  distracted  parent, 
the  snake  would  entirely  change  the  tone  of  his  rattling, 
and  swell  to  almost  twice  his  natural  size.  Boring  all 
this  time  the  child  tightly  grasped  the  snake  with  its 
chubby  little  hands,  and  jerked  and  twisted  him  about 
in  a  very  rude  and  unceremonious  manner,  laughiog 
and  talking  to  her  horrid  plaything  in  a  perfect  ecstacj 
of  delight  This  state  of  things  was  finally  ended  by  a 
movement  of  the  parent,  which  so  eni3u;ed  the  snake 
that  he  drew  himself  up  into  a  tight  coil,  leaped  oat  of 
bed,  and  would  have  buried  his  fangs  in  the  farmei's 
fjice  had  he  not  quickly  dodged  to  one  side.  As  it 
was,  the  serpent  went  over  his  shoulder,  and  out  at  the 
door,  when  he  renewed  the  signal  for  battle,  but  iras 
quickly  stretched  out  stiff  in  death  by  a  ahot  from  the 
rifle.  The  child  cried  immoderately  for  her  prettr 
plaything,  and  if  set  down  in  any  part  of  the  jani^ 
would  immediately  toddle  toward  the  dead  reptile." 
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SIT  and  dream  of  sunset  skies, 
Of  waves  that  wash  the  shore ; 
But  most  of  woods  in  summer  time, 
That  I  can  see  no  more. 
I  loved  them  when  my  sky  was  bright ; 
I  love  them  more  in  darkest  night 

The  hyacinths— I  seem  to  know 

Each  tiny  hanging  bell ; 
The  birches  and  the  rowan  trees 

That  I  remember  well ;  * 
The  little  ferns  along  the  wall, 
The  moss  beside  the  waterfall ; 

The  ivy  on  the  dark  old  tree. 

By  which  we  used  to  pass ; 
The  wood  anemones  like  stars 

Among  the  clouds  of  grass. 
A  longing  comes,  more  sharp  than  pain. 
To  see  them  all  but  once  again. 


And  yet,  at  last,  I  think  I  can 
Look  up  to  heaven  and  say, 

"  I  thank  thee.  Father,  Lord  of  all. 
That  I  am  blind  to-day." 

For  tiU  he  darkened  earth  and  sky, 

I  never  felt  that  he  was  nigh. 


He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  eyes 
That  I  his  heaven  might  see ; 

And  in  the  dark  to  him  I  cried, 
"  Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me !" 

A  voice  I  would  not  hear  before 

Said,  *'  I  will  guide  thee  evermore. 


♦» 


And  so  it  was— through  darkest  night 
To  me  came  brightest  day, 

A  sunshine  that  will  always  last, 
A  brightness  that  will  stay 

Until  he  says,  ^'  Leave  off  the  race ; 

Look  up>  and  see  thy  Father's  £ace.*' 


A.r. 


